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Starting  from  Calcutta  on  his 
homeward    voyage    with    wounds 
barely  healed,   and   still    suffering 
from  the  lassitude  induced  by  fever 
and  weakness,  Yorke  was  at  first 
more  disposed  to  indulge  in  his  ha- 
bitual mood  of  dwelling  on  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  past  than  to 
find  enjoyment  in  anticipations  of 
the  future.     And    yet    there  was 
room  for  satisfaction  as  well  as  re- 
grets in  a  retrospect  of  the  twelve 
years  since  he  had  last  seen  the 
sea     How  short  the  time  seemed 
to  look  back  upon,  and  yet  how 
much  had  happened  in  it !    Then 
he  was  landing  in  India  a  friend- 
less cadet;    now  he  was   a  lieu- 
tenant -  colonel,  '  decorated,    com- 
manding a  crack  cavalry  regiment 
— an  object  of  admiration,  as  he 
thought  with  not  imnatural  com- 
placency, to  ail  the  younger  officers 
of  the  army — and  with  every  pro- 
spect of  attaining  to  the  command 
of   a    division   before  he   got    to 
middle  age.    Truly,  if  the  Mutiny 
had  brought   desolation   to   many 
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it  had  made  a  career  for  the  sur- 
vivors :  pluck  and  luck  had  done 
it  in  his  case;  with  some  more 
of  the  latter  commodity  to  help, 
what  might  not  be  possible  in 
the  future  ?  "  What  a  tremendous 
personage  I  used  to  consider  a 
lieutenant  -  colonel  and  C.  B.  in 
my  young  days!  To  be  sure, 
lieutenant-colonels  used  to  be  very 
old  fellows  then,  and  C.B.'s  rarer 
than  they  are  now ;  but  still,  even 
according  to  present  lights,  it  is 
not  a  bad  grade  to  have  reached 
before  one  is  thirty.  And  yet," 
thought  he,  ^'the  change  is  not 
altogether  for  the  better.  I  was 
fresh  and  ibgenuous  then,  a  be- 
liever in  men  and  women,  and  one 
dream  of  my  youth  at  any  rate  has 
not  been  realised.  It  is  not  success 
which  has  made  me  hard  and  cyni- 
cal— if  I  am  so,  as  people  say — but 
disappointment  and  humiliation. 
Men  call  me  the  lucky  colonel,  and 
think  me  greatly  to  be  envied;  they 
little  know  that  I  have  failed  to 
get  the  one  thing  I  ever  really  tried 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


If  unalloyed  happiness  is  ever 
realised  by  mortals,  it  is  surely  ex- 
perienced by  the  Anglo-Indian  who 
returns  home  in  reasonably  good 
healthy  just  when  England  is  clothed 
in  the  fresh  garb  of  early  summer, 
after  an  exile  long  enough  to  create 
the  strong  desire  for  revisiting  his 
native  land,  but  still  young  enough 
to  be  open  to  new  impressions,  and 
to  be  able  to    enjoy  the    simple 
pleasures  of  life.     To  Yorke,  who 
had  left  England  a  boy,  and  whose 
experience  of  English  society  had 
been  limited  to  such  as  could  be 
furnished  by  a  country  parsonage, 
the  first  glimpse  of  London    life 
which  he  got  on  arrival  afforded  un- 
adulterated pleasure  j  the  bustle  and 
brilliancy  of  a  fine  London  afternoon 
in  the  height  of  the  season  seemed 
perfectly  delightful ;  and  dining  with 
some  military  fellow-passengers  at 
the  club  to  which   he  had  been 
elected  just  before  coming  home, 
and  joining  them  afterwards  in  a 
box  at  the  opera,  followed  by  a  snug 
supper-party,  he  felt  quite  ashamed 
of  himself  as  he  went  back  to  his 
hotel    for    feeling    in    such    high 
spirits.     But  after  giving  a  day  to 
ordering  the  different  articles,  in- 
cluding a  complete  fit-out  from  the 
tailor,  necessary  for  bringing  the 
exile  within  the  pale  of  civilisation, 
he  hurried  down  by  the  express  to 
Wiltonbuiy,  where  lived  his  mother, 
and  his  only  sister,  married  about 
six  years  before  to  the  Eeverend 
William   Morgan ;   feeling    as    he 
drew  near  to  his  'destination  a  min- 
gled sensation  of  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment.    The  associations  connected 
with  his  mother  were  all  agreeable 
— although  in  the  recollection  of 
early  life  at  the  old  parsonage  near 
Wiltonbury  his  father  occupied  the 
chief  place — and  until  of  late  they 
had  maintained  a  fairly  regular  cor- 


respondence  during  his    absence; 
but  while  his  mother's  letters  ^ero 
duly  filled  with  all  the  gossip  of 
Wiltonbury,  whither  she  had  moved 
on  his  father's  death,  about  a  set  of 
people  of  whom  he  knew  nothing, 
he  had  become  sensible  by  degrees 
that  the  details  of  his  life  with 
which  his  own  letters  had  been  filled 
at  first  were  not  readily  understood, 
and  only  created  a  simidated  inter- 
est, and  so  gradually  his  letters  had 
become  briefer  and  more  silent  about 
himself,  as  well  as  more  infrequent, 
and  thus  a  sort  of  barrier  of  indif- 
ference had  grown  up  between  them, 
arising  out  of  the  want  of  common 
sympathies.     But  the  yearning  for 
home  love  and  home  life  was  strong 
within  him.   His  mother  and  sister, 
at  any  rate,  would  think  him  worth 
loving  in  return ;  and  when,  as  the 
train  ran  into  the  station,  and  he  re- 
cognised his  mother  in  the  graceful, 
well-preserved  lady  standing  on  the 
platform,  and  stepping  out  of  the 
carriage,  was  caught  at  once  in  her 
embrace,  he  felt  for  the  moment  an 
assuagement  of  the  hunger  for  sym- 
pathy which  had  so  long  remained 
unsatisfied. 

"  My  dearest  son  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs  Yorke  through  her  veil,  clasp- 
ing him  in  a  gentle  embrace ;  and 
then  recovering  herself  quickly, 
added,  "but  you  must  look  after 
your  luggage,  my  dearest  Arthur, 
for  the  train  will  be  off  again  in 
a  moment;  I  lost  a  carpet-bag  on 
this  very  platform  only  three  years 
ago." 

"  Dearest  Arthur !"  said  Mrs  Yorke 
with  fervour,  holding  his  hand  in 
hers  as,  the  luggage  duly  secured, 
they  drove  off  in  a  fly ;  "  and  so  I 
have  really  got  my  precious  son 
home  again  I  Oh,  my  dear  boy  ! 
it  has  seemed  sometimes  as  if 
I  could  hardly  bear  your  absence  ^ 
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and  then  to  think  of  all  the  dangers 
you  have  been  exposed  to  !  No 
words  can  describe  what  your  mo- 
ther has  gone  through  in  her  anx- 
iety about  her  son." 

"It  seems  to  have  agreed  very 
well  with  you,  mother,  notwith- 
standing," said  her  son,  smiling ;  "  I 
declare  you  look  hardly  a  day  older 
than  when  I  went  away." 

^  Ah,  my  dear  Arthur,  I  see  you 
are  a  flatterer,  like  the  rest  of  your 
sex,"  said  the  lady,  tapping  him  on 
the  cheek  ;  "  have  you  come  back  to 
laugh  at  your  poor  old  mother?" 
But  Mrs  Yorke  simpered  as  if  evi- 
dently pleased  at  the  compliment ; 
and  indeed  it  might  have  been  dif- 
ficidt  to  believe  that  the  handsome, 
still  young-looking  lady,  whose 
tasteful  half-mourning  just  indicated 
a  suspicion  of  widowhood,  was  the 
mother  of  the  bronzed  soldier  of 
thirty  sitting  by  her  side.  "But 
here  wo  are  at  home,"  she  con- 
tinued, adding  in  a  whisper  as  he 
assisted  her  to  alight,  "it  is  two 
shillings  for  the  fly,  and  sixpence 
for  the  driver."  • 

"  Here  is  my  little  cot,  you  see," 
said  Mrs  Yorke,  as  they  stood  in 
the  passage ;  "a  humble  afiair,  no 
doubt,  after  the  palaces  you  are  ac- 
customed to  in  India ;  but  it  suffi- 
ces for  my  simple  wants.  Here, 
Susan,"  she  said  to  the  neat  little 
maid  who  opened  the  door,  "take 
the  colonel's  portmanteau  up-stairs, 
and  then  bring  luncheon."  But 
Yorke,  who  had  not  yet  become 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  young 
Englishwomen  performing  men's 
work,  thereon  shouldered  his  trunk 
himself,  and  followed  the  servant 
up-stairs. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  mother  when 
he  returned  to  the  dining-room, 
"you  might  have  let  Susan  carry 
your  luggage ;  or  cook  would  have 
helped  her,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
These  girls  are  as  Strong  as  horses ; 
they  have  no  nerves,  happy  crea- 


tures !  And  now  let  me  give  my 
precious  son  another  kiss.  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere  by  the 
likeness  to  the  photograph  you  sent 
home  two  years  ago.  And  yet  there 
is  something  different — ah,  I  know 
what  it  is !  You  were  taken  in  a 
beard.  Oh,  dearest  Arthur,  what  has 
become  of  it  1  It  did  look  so  mili- 
tary." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  came  home  with 
a  beard  as  long  as  my  arm ;  but  I 
found  all  the  fellows  in  town  were 
not  wearing  any — I  mean  all  the 
fellows  in  the  army ;  so  I  went  to 
Truefltt's  this  morning  and  had  mine 
taken  off,  so  as  to  look  respectable." 

"  Kespectable,  my  dear  Arthur  ! 
and  beards  are  so  fashionable  now ; 
every  clergyman  in  the  Close  wears 
one — except  the  dean,  and  he,  you 
know,  is  quite  elderly,  and  so  could 
not  be  expected  to  begin  at  his 
time  of  life.  But  hero  is  luncheon 
— let  us  sit  down ;  you  must  be 
hungry  after  your  journey,  and  the 
express  comes  at  such  a  pace,  too." 

"But  where  is  Rebecca,  mother? 
I  have  been  looking  to  see  her  on 
arrival.  I  ought  not  to  bo  sitting 
down  quietly  to  eat  and  drink  till  I 
have  seen  her." 

"  Rebecca  cannot  go  out  just  now, 
you  know,  or  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  come  to  the  station  with  me ; 
but  I  have  made  an  engagement  for 
you  to  dine  at  St  Clement's  this  eve- 
ning. I  daresay  William  Morgan* 
will  be  looking  in  presently,  how- 
ever; he  is  very  busy,  of  course, 
but  he  will  make  a  point  of  calling 
on  my  colonel,  I  am  sure.  Only  to 
think  of  your  being  a  colonel,  and  it 
is  just  twelve  years  since  I  lost  your 
poor  father !  Ah,  what  a  position 
was  that  to  be  left  in  !  left  to  strug- 
gle on  in  the  world  all  alone,  for 
you  had  gone  to  India,  and  Rebecca 
was  but  a  child.  What  wine  will  you 
take,  my  dear  Arthur  ?  This  is  very 
nice  sherry,  I  am  told,  although  I 
don't   know  anything  about  vjvxi^ 
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myself;  and  tliis  is  some  dinner 
claret  wluch  Canon  Eogers  recom- 
mends very  highly/* 

Mr  Moigan  called  before  luncheon 
was  oyer,  and  after  shaking  hands 
with  his  brother-in-law,  took  his 
seat  at  table;  a  stoutish  man  of 
middle  height,  with  a  voluble 
mouth  and  double  chin,  inclined 
to  be  bald  and  grey.  He,  too,  ap- 
peared to  have  lately  joined  the 
beard  movement,  his  chin  being 
covered  with  a  short  stubble.  "  Not 
anything,  thank  you,  my  dear 
madam,"  he  said,  waving  away  with 
his  hand  Mrs  Yorke's  offer  of  a 
cutlet ; ''  you  know  that  I  never  take 
anythmg  at  this  time.  Well,  my 
dear  Arthur,  for  so  J.  hope  I  may 
venture  to  call  you,  and  so  we  have 
met  in  the  flesh  at  last.  Well,  well, 
I  trust  that  our  communion  toge- 
ther may  be  mutually  blessed  to  us. 

above  gaining  edification  from  the 
laity.  It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege 
to  be  connected  with  so  distinguished 
an  officer.  I  assure  you  I  consider 
it  so  indeed." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Yorke ; 
"and  a  very  proud  mother  I  feel,  I 
can  assure  you." 

"  I  must  always  feel  a  very  deep 
interest  in  India,"  continued  Mi 
Morgan 

"And  think,  William,"  inter- 
rupted the  lady,  "what  my  feel- 
ings must  be  as  a  mother!  Oh, 
Arthur  dear,  I  have  so  much  to  ask 
you  about  the  wonderful  scenes  you 
have  passed  through!  We  must 
have  such  long  ttdks  over  it  to- 
gether," 

"  I  was  very  nearly  going  to 
India  myself,"  continued  Mr  Mor- 
gan, "  in  a  missionary  capacity;  but 
things  were  providentially  ordered 
otherwise."  Mr  Morgan  here  allud- 
ed to  the  fact  of  his  having  obtained 
the  snug  preferment  he  now  held. 

"I  should  think  you  found  quite 


enough  to  do  in  that  way  at  home," 
observed  lus  brother-in-law.  "Even 
from  the  short  glimpse  of  English 
life  that  I  have  had,  there  appears 
ample  room  for  missionary  work  in 
England." 

"Ah,  but  to  preach  the  glad 
Gospel  tidings  to  the  benighted  hea- 
then, what  a  blessed  privilege  that 
must  be !" 

"You  may  travel  through  the 
length  of  India  without  meeting 
such  an  unmitigated  heathen  as  the 
London  rough." 

"Ay,  but  to  think  that  they 
should  worship  dumb  idols  and 
stocks  and  stones." 

"  Better  that  than  to  worship  the 
devil" 

"  My  dear  Arthur,"  said  hi» 
mother,  in  a  gently  protesting  voice, 
"this  is  not  a  mess -table,  that 
you  should  talk  in  this  shocking 
way." 

When  Mr  Moigan  got  up  to  go,, 
it  was  settled  that  Mrs  Yorke  and 
her  son  should  not  come  down  to 
the  vicarage  till  a  little  before  din- 
ner; "  for  you  know,  William,"  said 
the  lady,  "  I  have  so  much  to  talk 
about  with  my  dear  boy,  my  prodi- 
gal son  who  has  come  back  again ; 
so  you  must  spare  him  to  his  fond 
mother  for  a  while." 

^Irs  Yorke's  house  was  in  a  quiet 
street  leading  into  the  Close,  small^ 
but  with  a  quaint  exterior  suited  to 
the  locality,  neat  and  comfortable 
within.    At  the  back  was  a  garden, 
bounded  by  the  high  wall  of  the 
deanery,  neatly  kept,  and  with    a 
trim  lawn  just  large  enough  for  cro- 
quet.    And  when  she  led  the  way 
into  the  garden,  in  order  that  they 
might  "enjoy  comfortably  a  long  talic 
about  India,"  the  sight  of  the  cro- 
quet-hoops set  her  off  in  explanation, 
of  the  mysteries  of  that  fascinating^ 
game,  just  then  coming  to  fiashion  ^ 
and  on  learning  that  Arthur  had  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  it,  alio 
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iTould  fain  have  made  a  beginning 
of  teaching  him  then  and  there,  pro- 
posing to  send  Susan  round  to  the 
precentor  and  one  of  the  minor 
canons,  wlio  were  devoted  to  the 
pastime,  to  make  up  a  party.  But 
just  then  some  callers  arrived,  and 
were  succeeded  by  others;  and  when 
all  had  left  it  was  time  to  set  out 
for  the  vicarage,  up  to  which  period 
]Mrs  Yorke  had  successfully  re- 
strained her  burning  curiosity  to 
hear  all  about  India. 

Yorke  and  his  mother  walked 
down  to  St  Clement's  in  the  fine 
May  afternoon,   a  little  boy  who 
had  been  chartered  by  Susan  to 
carry  the  box  of  presents  he  had 
brought  with  him  following  in  the 
rear;    and  Mrs   Yorke   exchanged 
greetings  with  various  acquaintances 
by  the  way,  to  each  of  whom  he 
was   introduced   as   ^'my  son  the 
Colonel  from  India,  you  know,  so 
distinguished — a  C.B.  and  Victoria 
Cross,  you  know ; "  while  the  per- 
son addressed,  generally  a  middle- 
aged  lady,  would  reply :  "  Dear  me, 
you  don't  say  so  !  how  proud  you 
must  feel !  very  gratified  and  hon- 
oured to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Colonel,  I  am  sure," — or  words  to 
that  effect,  till  Yorke  became  quite 
ashamed  of  hearing  the  formula  re- 
peated, and  hardly  knew  whether 
to   be   cross  or  amused.     Arrived 
at  the  vicarage,  a  newly-built  sub- 
stantial house  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  hard  by  a  conventicle- 
looking  building  of  hideous  eleva- 
tion, plastered  white,  the  servant 
who   opened    the   door   said    that 
mistress  was  in  her  bedroom,  would 
tiiey   please    step   up    there ;   and 
accordingly    Arthur    followed    his 
mother  up  the  stairs  to  that  apart- 
ment. 

His  sister,  who  was  sitting  in  an 
easy-chair  by  a  fire,  although  the 
afternoon  was  a  warm  one,  rose  as 
he  came  in,  and   her  affectionate 


greeting  as  she  embraced  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  seemed  a  measure 
of  compensation  for  any  disappoint- 
ment he  might  so  far  have  felt. 
Then  sitting  down  again,  but  still 
holding  his  hand,  she  looked  up, 
and  smiling  through  her  tears,  said, 
in  a  fervent  and  yet  languid  way, 
"This  is  indeed  a  blessed  mo- 
ment ! " 

"  Our  dearest  Arthur  looks  weU, 
does  he  noti"  said  Mrs  Yorke; 
"  who  would  think  that  he  had 
been  through  such  perils?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Eebecca. 
"  Ah,  my  dearest  brother,  you  can 
have  no  idea  what  anxiety  we  suf- 
fered on  your  account  during  that 
dreadful  time." 

"  Yes,  truly,"  echoed  Mrs  Yorke, 
''it  was  a  dreadful  time  for  all 
those  who  had  friends  in  India. 
And  only  think,  Eebecca,  of  his 
taking  oflf  his  beard,  and  yesterday, 
too,  of  all  days !  So  naughty  of 
him,  for  I  do  admire  bet^ds  for 
gentlemen." 

"  He  looks  very  well  as  he  is," 
said  Eebecca,  stUl  holding  his  hand 
and  lookmg  up  smQing ;  "but  you 
have  not  seen  the  children  yet. 
Mother,  would  you  riug  the  bell 
for  them)  I  have  made  inquiries 
about  that  imder-nurse,"  she  con- 
tinued while  Mrs  Yorke  performed 
the  office  in  question,  "  and  here  is 
Mrs  Jones's  answer.  Satisfactory 
generally,  except  that  she  wants  ten 
pounds ;  but  I  say  I  will  not  give 
more  than  eight,  and  aU  found." 

"  And  quite  right  too,"  said  her 
mother,  with  more  energy  of  manner 
than  was  usual  with  her.  "  There 
is  no  good  in  giving  servants  high 
wages  ;  they  only  spend  it  in  dress 
and  nonsense." 

"That  is  just  what  "William 
says,"  continued  Eebecca,  "  that  it 
is  our  bounden  duty  to  discourage 
extravagance  among  those  around 
us.     He  says  I  ought  not  to  give 
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beer-money,  or  beer  either,  and  I 
am  sure  they  would  be  better  with- 
out it." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted 
at  this  interesting  point  by  the  entry 
of  the  nurses  and  children — Kebecca, 
aged  five,  Maria  four,  Georgina  not 
quite  three,  and  Arthur  Yorke,  the 
youngest,  in  the  nurse's  arms.  Pre- 
sentations to  their  uncle  followed, 
while  the  latter  producing  his  parcel 
of  Indian  toys  at  once  achieved  a 
temporary  popularity.  But  the 
children  became  so  noisy  in  their 
raptures  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
Benares  bricks  and  lacquered  ele- 
phants opened  to  their  delighted 
view,  that  their  mamma  was  unable 
to  endure  their  presence  any  longer, 
and  they  were  ordered  back  to  the 
nursery,  whither  their  uncle  fol- 
lowed them,  while  the  ladies  re- 
mained to  settle  the  important 
question  whether  beer  or  its  equiva- 
lent should  be  included  among  the 
attractions  to  be  offered  to  the  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  appointment. 

The  children  being  so  well  oc- 
cupied with  their  new  toys  as  no 
longer  to  notice  the  stranger,  Yorke 
soon  beat  a  retreat  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  opening  of  the  hall 
door  shortly  afterwards  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  came  in  at  once  to  greet 
him. 

"  Welcome  to  our  humble  home,** 
said  the  proprietor,  shaking  hands 
with  him  again ;  '^  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  very  proud  and-  very  de- 
lighted to  receive  you  among  us. 
Excuse  my  not  having  been  here  to 
meet  you,  but  the  miniater  must 
be  about  his  work,  you  know, 
instant  in  season.  Have  you  seen 
Eebecca  yet?  Up-stairs,  I  sup- 
pose :  yes,  the  nurse  is  in  the  house ; 
the  affair  may  come  off  at  any  mo- 
ment, you  know.  It  is  quite  an 
unexpected  thing,  to  be  sure,  after 
having  been  married  to  my  last  poor 


dear  wife  for  so  many  years  without 
having  any  family,  to  find  the  Httle 
people  coming  upon  me  so  fast, 
and  it  is  a  great  responsibihty 
placed  on  us." 

Air  Morgan  made  this  observation 
as  though  regarding  the  arrival  of  his 
young  family  much  as  a  gardener 
might  view  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  crop  of  mushrooms  on  Ins  lawn — 
a  phenomenon,  as  it  were,  for  which 
he  was  in  no  way  responsible. 
"However,"  he  added,  "all  these 
things  are  ordered  for  the  best. 
But  your  sister  will  come  down  to 
dinner,  I  hope.  Dear  me,  it  is 
close  on  the  time  !  I  will  just  go 
and  wash  my  hands,  and  join  you 
directly." 

Mrs  Morgan  descended  to  the 
drawing-room  shortly  afterwards, 
leaning  on  her  mother's  arm,  and 
then  the  servant  announced  dinner. 

"  We  are  quite  alone,  you  see," 
said  the  vicar  as  they  sat  down; 
"  we  should  have  liked  to  ask  a  few 
friends  to  meet  you,  but  of  course 
that  is  impossible  just  now.  Ee- 
becca, my  love,  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  make  a  good  dinner.  How 
are  all  the  children  ?  I  have  really 
seen  nothing  of  them  to-day,  I  have 
been  so  busy." 

There  was  plenty  to  be  told  of 
the  children's  doings,  to  which  their 
father  gave  as  much  of  his  attention 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  serious 
business  of  the  meal ;  for  if  the  vicar 
did  not  eat  luncheon  he  made  up 
for  it  at  dinner,  encouraging  his 
wife  by  example  as  well  as  precept. 
The  meal  was  good  and  well  served, 
although  a  parlour -maid  was  the 
only  attendant.  And  Mr  Morgan 
seemed  anxious  to  play  the  host 
well,  but  somehow  tiiie  party  was 
not  a  lively  one.  He  was  evidently 
accustomed  to  be  looked  up  to  and 
made  much  of,  in  his  own  house  as 
well  as  out  of  doors ;  and  although 
disposed  to  give  the  first  place  to 
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his  wife  just  at  present,  in  Tiew  of 
her  interesting  situation,  lie  did  not 
£t  well  into  the  second  place. 
Eebecca  had  lost  for  the  time  the 
energy  needed  for  playing  up  to  her 
husl^nd's  self-love,  her  brother 
could  not  come  quickly  into  the 
allusions  to  parish  politics  and  in- 
fantine joys  and  sorrows  which 
made  up  the  conversation,  and  Mrs 
Yorke  was  evidently  oppressed  by 
her  son-in-law's  presence,  while  the 
latter,  although  treating  her  with 
outward  respect,  extended  at  the 
most  a  sort  of  condescending  toler- 
ance to  the  good  lady's  remarks,  as 
if  anything  she  might  say  was  not 
worth  serious  attention.  In  fact, 
Mr  Morgan  could  hardly  be  said  to 
listen  when  either  of  the  ladies 
spoke ;  and  as  Eebecca's  share  of 
the  conversation  was  limited  pretty 
much  to  saying  across  the  table  at 
intervals,  "Dearest  Arthur ! "  accom- 
panying the  remark  with  a  languid 
smile,  there  was  not  indeed  very 
much  to  listen  to. 

"Ah  yes,"  said  ^Ir  Morgan, 
waking  up  from  one  of  his  little  fits 
of  absence,  when  the  wine  had  been 
placed  on  the  table  after  dinner; 
'*  Kebecca,  my  dear,  will  you  tiike 
a  glass  of  port  wine  before  you  go  1 
No  1  Are  you  quite  sure  it  would 
not  do  you  good?  It  is  no  good 
asking  you,  ma'am,  I  know,"  he 
continued  to  his  mother-in-law, 
helping  himself  at  the  same  time, 
and  passing  the  bottles  to  Yorke. 
"  Are  you  going  to  have  the  children 
in  this  evening,  my  dear  ?  Better 
let  them  play  in  the  garden  a 
bit,  I  should  think,  the  evening  is 
60  fine.  The  colonel  and  I  will 
join  you,  I  daresay,  before  the  little 
folks  are  in  bed  ; "  and  the  ladies 
taking  the  hint,  withdrew. 

"  What  sort  of  men  have  you  in 
the  ministry  in  India?"  said  Mr 
Morgan  presently,  filling  his  glass 
again  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light 


Yorke  replied  that  they  had  their 
faults  like  other  people,  but  that 
they  were  not  a  bad  set  of  fellows 
on  the  whole. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly," 
said  his  brother-in-law,  in  a  tone  as 
if  shghtly  offended  ;  "  but  have  they 
gifts  of  preaching,  for  example  ? " 

"I  don't  know  about  gifts,  exactly. 
Some  of  them  have  the  gift  of 
preaching  very  short  sermons,  with- 
out prejudice  to  quality.  There  is 
Padre  I31unt,  for  example  —  we 
always  call  them  padres  in  India, 
you  know — makes  a  point  of  never 
going  beyond  ten  minutes,  at  any 
rate  during  the  hot  weather.  That 
is  a  very  useful  gift  when  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  ninety-five." 

"It  is  not  everybody,  of  course, 
who  has  these  gifts" — and  Yorke 
understood  him  to  imply  by  his 
tone  that  the  article  in  question 
was  to  be  found  in  the  speaker 
— "  but  every  man  can  at  least  tes- 
tify to  the  truth.  I  hope  they  do 
that  ? " 

"  Why,  of  course ;  they  all  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England.  There 
are  some  Eonian  Catholic  chaplains 
too,  but  they  keep  to  the  soldiers, 
and  one  does  not  see  much  of  them. 
Very  excellent  men  they  are  for  the 
most  part  —  not  highly  educated, 
perhaps,  but  devoted  to  their  work, 
and  ready  to  face  any  danger." 

"Ah,  indeed  !  well,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,"  observed  the  vicar,  who 
nevertheless  spoke  as  if  he  were 
very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

"  Yes,  our  chaplains  and  they 
work  very  well  together.  There  is 
a  very  good  feeling  between  them 
generally ;  they  have  the  same  end 
in  view,  you  see,  and  both  classes 
are  servants  of  Government." 

"  Indeed  ! "  observed  Mr  Morgan. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  the  climate  tends 
to  laxity  of  doctrine. " 

"I  don't  know  much  about 'the 
doctrine,  but  there  is  no  laxity  in 
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practice  when  the  call  is  made. 
There  was  Martin,  for  example ;  I 
daresay  you  never  heard  of  him  "— 
the  Ticar  shook  his  head  compas- 
sionately— "  well,  if  ever  there  was 
a  saint  on  earth  it  was  that  man, 
and  ho  was  what  you  would  call  a 
strong  evangelical ;  but  he  used  to 
be  always  capital  friends  with  the 
Eoman  Catholic  priest.  They  both 
died,  poor  fellows,  while  attending 
the  sick  in  the  European  hospital  at 
Haizapoor  in  the  great  cholera  year, 
when  my  regiment  was  stationed 
there." 

"  Well,"  said  the  vicar,  "  things 
have  not  yet  come  to  that  pass  in 
England,  although  we  are  sorely 
beset  by  wolves  going  about  in 
sheep's  clothing;  but  there  is  one 
flock  at  least  which  I  hope  is  safely 
folded  from  the  danger,"  and  the 
speaker  smiled  complacently,  with 
obvious  reference  to  the  white- 
washed building  next  door. 

"  Our  good  colonel  tells  me,"  said 
!Mr  Morgan,  standing  before  the 
fireplace,  when  the  gentlemen  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  in  which 
a  fire  had  been  lighted  on  Eebecca's 
account,  which  was  after  the  chil- 
dren had  gone  to  bed,  "that  the 
Government  actually  has  Papist 
priests  in  its  pay  in  India.  This 
is  surely  grievous  tidings." 

"  It  is  objected  to  by  some  people, 
certainly,"  observed  his  brother-in- 
law,  "as  the  money  has  to  come 
from  the  people  of  the  country, 
who  are  neither  Protestants  nor 
Catholics;  but  I  never  could  see  the 
force  of  the  objection.  You  must 
have  soldiers  of  some  sort,  and  it  is 
better  to  make  them  religious  if  you 
can,  than  to  leave  them  utterly  un- 
cared  for." 

.  "  And  do  you  call  it  making  them 
religious,  my  dear  sir,  to  strengthen 
them  in  all  their  Popish  practices  1 
Onty  to  think,"  said  Mr  Morgan, 
turning  up  his  eyes  and  nodding 


his  chin,  "  that  a  Government  which 
calls  itself  a  Christian  Government 
should  actually  spend  its  money  in 
the  spread  of  idolatrous  practices !" 

"  A  Christian  Government !  You 
speak  as  if  Koman  Catholics  were 
not  Christians.  Why,  out  in  India 
we  look  on  Eoman  Catholics  as 
being  the  very  next  thing  to  our- 
selves in  point  of  faith." 

Yorke,  it  will  be  seen,  was  but 
a  simple  young  fellow,  and  his 
brother-in-law  evidently  thought 
him  so,  for  he  did  not  care  to  pur- 
sue the  argument,  but  looking 
before  him  as  if  addressing  the 
company  in  general,  said,  after  a 
pause,  "Ah,  well,  well,  I  fear  the 
state  of  things  among  our  erring 
countrymen  in  the  East  must  be 
indeed  grievously  lax." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
Yorke,  taking  him  up.  "  You  see,  * 
when  the  next  faith  you  come  in 
contact  with  is  that  of  a  Mussulman 
or  a  Hindoo,  one  gets  to  look  on  a 
Eoman  Catholic  as  something  very 
close,  indeed." 

"  That  is  surely  a'  very  shocking 
state  of  things.  I  fear  Papist  errors 
must  be  working  their  insidious  way 
in  India  as  rapidly  as  here.  This 
laxity  of  thought  is  evidently  a  de- 
vice of  Satan  to  ensnare  our  weaker 
brethren." 

"It  is  a  laxity  which  you  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  danger  from  here 
at  any  rate,  judging  from  my  short 
experience.  The  drum  ecclesiastic 
seems  to  be  beaten  freely  down  in 
these  parts.  People  are  apparently 
not  likely  to  go  wrong  for  want  of 
being  called  hard  names." 

"True  Christians,  my  dear  col- 
onel," said  the  incumbent,  with  an 
air  of  superiority,  "must  be  in- 
stant in  prayer  and  labour  for  the 
true  doctrine  delivered  unto  them, 
in  season  and  out  of  season." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  with  all  defer- 
ence, that  you  are  all  so  busy  quarrel- 
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ling  with  those  Christians  who  don't 
sgree  exactly  with  yourselves,  that 
you  IiaTe  no  time  to  bestow  on  the 
very  large  number  who  are  not 
Christians  at  alL  Yet  they  are  the 
people  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
yonr  ministrations.  If  a  man  is 
truly  religious,  it  is  surely  of  com- 
parative insignificance  whether  he 
is  a  religious  Protestant  or  a  reli- 
gious Eoman  Catholic,  or  whether 
he  is  a  Churchman  or  a  Dissenter, 
still  less  whether  he  is  a  High  or 
Low  Churchman.  Why  don't  you 
let  him  go  to  heaven  his  own  way, 
and  turn  your  theological  weapons 
on  the  laige  and  increasing  class 
who  don't  believe  in  Christianity  at 
all,  or  rather  who  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  ever  to  so  much  as 
think  about  heaven  or  hell  ?  " 

"  That  is  very  shocking,"  observed 
Mrs  Yorke  ;  "  but,  my  dear  Arthur, 
you  military  men  use  very  strong 
languaga" 

"  Dearest  Arthur  always  was  so 
impulsive,"  said  Eebecca,  languidly, 
£rom  her  easy- chair;  "but  here 
comes  the  tea ;  perhaps  you  will 
make  it,  mamma." 

Tea  ended,  Eebecca  presently  re- 
tired, first  giving  her  dearest  Arthur 
a  languishing  embrace  ;  and  Mrs 
Yorke  and  her  son  left  soon  after, 
the  lady  bidding  her  son-in-law, 
on  parting,  to  be  sure  to  send  for 
her  the  moment  she  was  wanted 
— an  injunction  which,  however, 
while  repeatedly  thanking  her  for, 
he  did  not  promise  to  obey.  Ho  also 
declined  her  invitation  for  the  small 
party  which  Mrs  Yorke  was  going 
to  give  on  the  following  evening, 
in  honour  of  her  son's  arrival, 
waving  it  away  with  his  hand  as 
if  the  idea  of  his  joining  in  such 
an  amusement  was  too  absurd  to  bo 
seriously  considered,  and  saying  he 
must  leave  such  things  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Close  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  while  at  the  same  time 


asking  Yorke's  acceptance  of  a  small 
bundle  of  pamphlets  to  be  read  at 
his  leisure.  They  were  all,  Yorke 
afterwards  found,  by  the  same 
author,  and  on  the  same  subject, — 
The  Errors  of  Popery ;  the  Protes- 
tant's Guide;  Hold  fast  the  True 
Faith  ;  The  New  Gunpowder  Plot ; 
The  Christian's  Anchor  in  Papist 
Storms;  A  Brand  saved  from  the 
Burning,  being  the  narrative  of  the 
deliverance  of  a  young  Protestant 
lady  from  conventual  toils.  Mr 
Morgan  had  spent  six  months  abroad 
upon  this  feat,  it  appeared,  while 
holding  his  former  living,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  young  lady's  father 
and  mother  had  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing her  back  to  England  and  Pro- 
testantism— the  crowning  triumph 
of  his  ministry,  he  used  to  say ;  but 
what  became  of  the  rest  of  his  par- 
ishioners during  his  absence  he  did 
not  mention. 

"  William  is  very  clever,  I  know," 
said  Mrs  Yorke,  as  she  walked  homo 
with  her  son,  "and  is  so  highly 
looked  up  to  by  the  people  who 
attend  St  Clement's,  and  all  that, 
which  is  very  gratifying  to  see,  of 
course ;  but  I  wish  he  would  keep 
on  better  terms  with  the  people 
in  the  Close  —  it  makes  it  so 
awkward  for  me.  How  different 
it  used  to  be  in  your  poor  dear 
papa's  time  !  He  was  always 
quite  friendly  with  the  neighbour- 
ing clergymen,  and  the  squire  too, 
who  never  came  to  church  at  all." 

Arrived  at  home,  Yorke  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  a  turn 
in  the  garden,  the  evening  being 
still  light  and  warm,  thinking  that 
his  mother  would  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  confidential  chat 
that  they  had  so  far  been  prevented 
from  having;  but  she  pleaded  the 
necessity  for  early  hours,  that  she 
might  be  up  in  time  for  early  service 
at  the  cathedral  next  morning,  so 
her  son  repaired  to  the  garden  for 
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his  cigar  alone,  and  paced  the 
little  gravel-walk  in  bitter  mood. 
Coming  back  to  what  he  thought 
would  be  home,  he  found  himself 
among  strangers.  Kis  mother  and 
sister,  he  felt,  were  as  widely  sepa- 
rated from  him  as  if  he  were  still  in 
India.  Was  it  his  fault  or  theirs, 
that  there  should  be  no  real  affec- 
tion between  themi  And  coming 
in  he  locked  up  the  house  and 
sought  his  room,  feeling  inexpres- 
sibly lonely;  and,  as  jdways  hap- 
pened when  in  such  mood,  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  days  of 
his  young  love,  and  to  vain  conjec- 
tures about  the  secret  of  Olivia's 
disappearance. 

Next  morning,  as  an  early  riser, 
he  was  up  as  soon  as  his  mother, 
and  ready  to  accompany  her  to  the 
cathedral  The  service  was  held  in 
the  lady -chapel,  which,  however, 
was  quite  largo  enough  for  the  con- 
gregation^ there  being  altogether 
ten  persons  present,  all  females  but 
himself ;  and  the  officiating  clergy- 
man— in  consideration  perhaps  of 
the  smallness  of  the  congregation — 
did  not  detain  them  long,  but  read 
through  the  service  with  a  won- 
derful rapidity  that  suggested  long 
practice. 

"  There  is  something  so  refresh- 
ing  about  this  early  service,"  said 
Mrs  Yorke,  as  they  walked  home ; 
"  it  seems  to  shed  peace  over  the 
whole  city — especially  on  all  of  us 
who  live  under  the  shade  of  these 
beautiful  towers." 

"Judging  from  the  attendance 
the  population  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  slumbering  peacefully." 

"  The  dean*s  family  ought  to  have 
been  there,  of  course ;  but  it  is  in- 
deed sad  to  see  the  want  of  faith  in 
these  days — and  the  service  is  but  a 
short  one,  too." 

"  It  is  indeed ;  I  never  heard  it 
done  at  such  a  pace  before." 

"My    dear    Arthur,"    said    his 


mother,  "you  should  not  scoff  at 
religious  things." 

After  breaklast,  Mrs  Yorke  busied 
herself  about  preparations  for  the 
evening's  entertainment,  so  as  to  bo 
free  for  the  afternoon  callers  who 
might  be  expected ;   and  her  [  son 
inquired  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  hire  a  horse  in  the  place, 
that  he  might  ride  out  and  revisit 
the  old  vicarage,  and  the  scenes 
familiar  to  his  boyhood.     Oh  yes, 
his  mother  replied,  Perkin  the  fly- 
man kept  riding-horses;  Lucilla  Bra- 
bazon,  the  dean's  youngest  daughter, 
used  to  have  riding  lessons  in  the 
summer.  "  But  pray  be  careful  what 
you  are  about,  my  dear  Arthur ;  they 
are  very  spirited  creatures,  I  am  told. 
Mr  Chanter,,  the  minor    canon — 
the  one  who  called  yesterday — went 
out  riding  on  one,  and  was  run 
away  with  and  thrown  off,  and  it 
was  a  mercy  he  was  not  killed. 
And  Johnny  Colson,  too,  hired  one 
to  go  out  hunting  last  winter,  and 
had  I  don't  know  how  many  falls. 
So  I  hope  you  won't  do  anything 
rash,  and  just  before  my  party  too." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Arthur, 
"do  fyou  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing] Johnny  Cokon  is  not  a  col- 
onel of  cavalry."  Having  said 
this,  he  regretted  the  speech,  from 
a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  tho 
position. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  his  mother  ; 
"  how  stupid  of  me  to  have  forgot- 
ten that !  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  you  could  ride  anything.  You 
will  ride  past  the  window  beforG 
you  set  out,  won't  you,  Arthur  dear  1 
I  should  so  like  to  see  my  colonel 
on  horseback." 

"  I  won't  promise,"  said  he, 
laughing ;  "I  must  first  see  whal 
these  ferocious  beasts  are  like,  am' 
whether  they  can  muster  four  legs 
apiece." 

Yorke  returned  to  dinner,  ap 
pointed  for  mid -day  so  that  tli4 
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kitchen  might  he  free  for  the  husi- 
ness  of  the  eyening;  and  Mrs  Yorke 
was  so  fall  of  guesses  as  to  who 
might  call,  that  she  had  apparently 
quite  forgotten  to  inquire  how  her 
son  had  passed  the  morning.  "  The 
dean  is  sure  to  call,  for  he  is  always 
so  friendly ;  and  I  daresay  Mrs  Bra- 
hazon  will  come  later,  on  her  way 
home  from  her  afternoon's  drive. 
Maria  Brahazou,  you  know,  is  still 
unmarried,  poor  thing ;  and  she  has 
become  quite  High  Church  since 
liehecca's  marriage.  Before  that  she 
used  to  make  a  point  of  going  to 
St  Clement's.  I  am  always  friendly 
to  her,  poor  thing;  though  really 
the  way  in  which  she  went  on  after 
Eebecca's  engagement  to  Mr  Mor- 
gan was  something  too  absurd.'* 

The  two  o'clock  dinner  was  hardly 
over,  when,  as  Jkirs  Yorke  had  pre- 
dicted, the  callers  began  to  arrive, 
and  in  number  even  beyond  her 
expectations  3  for  in  fact  Yorke's 
arrival  had  made  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  little  city,  and 
there  was  a  general  desire  among 
the  community  to  do  honour  to 
their  distinguished  fellow- towns- 
man. And  earliest  among  the 
visitors  was  the  bishop,  who  walked 
down  from  the  palace,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  almost  before  the  clock 
struck  three.  This  was  a  distinc- 
tion which  had  never  been  conferred 
on  the  house  before,  and  Mrs  Yorke 
could  not  conceal  her  elation. 

The  bishop  asked  if  Colonel 
Yorke  was  going  to  make  a  long  stay. 
He  supposed  that  Wiltonbury  would 
be  found  dull  after  the  life  of  ex- 
citement he  must  have  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

"  My  son  will  find  plenty  to  do, 
I  daresay,"  broke  in  Mrs  Yorke ; 
"  he  has  been  out  riding  this  morn- 
ing. He  is  a  colonel  of  dragoons, 
you  know." 

"  Not  exactly  dragoons,  mother," 
said  Arthur,  good-humouredly  j  '^I 


belong  to  the  Indian  army,  the  na- 
tive cavalry." 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  Mrs  Yorke^ 
tartly.  "  I  know  that  of  course,  my 
dear  Arthur,  as  well  as  you  do.  He 
took  one  of  Perkin's  best  horses, 
my  lord.  My  son  can  ride  anything, 
you  know." 

The  bishop,  smiling,  observed 
that  Colonel  Yorke's  accomplish- 
ments were  well  known  to  all  his 
townspeople,  and  then  went  on  to 
say  that  he  believed  a  nephew  of 
his  was  serving  in  Yorke's  regi- 
ment. 

"  Is  young  Brandt  a  nephew  of 
yours?  I  am  pleased  to  know  that; 
he  is  a  promising  young  fellow." 

"  Your  lordship's  nephew  in  my 
son's  regiment  1 "  broke  in  Mrs 
Yorke.  "  That  is  indeed  a  singular 
coincidence.  Eancy  Arthur  never 
having  told  me  that ! "  And  Arthur 
explained  that  he  had  been  with 
his  new  regiment  for  only  a  week 
or  so,  and  had  not  had  time  to 
know  much  about  his  brother 
officers. 

"Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  think. 
Colonel  Yorke,"  said  the  bishop,  ris- 
ing to  take  leave,  "  that  the  lad  will 
have  the  advantage  of  serving  under 
so  distinguished  an  officer.  I  hope 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  good  deal  of  you  while  you  are 
down  here.  Mrs  Brandt  and  my 
girls  are  going  to  look  in  on  you 
this  afternoon,  I  believe,  Mrs 
Yorke,  but  they  walk  too  slowly 
for  me,  so  I  am  obliged  to  take  my 
constitutional  alone ; "  and  the  old 
gentleman  trotted  down  towards  the 
Close,  leaving  Mrs  Yorke  in  a  state 
of  excitement  which  sustained  her 
throughout  the  afternoon. 

"Only  fancy,"  she  said  to  the 
next  visitor  who  arrived,  "  our  good 
bishop,  who  was  here  just  now,  tells 
us  that  his  nephew  is  under  my  son 
in  India  in  his  regiment — a  cavalry 
regiment,  you  know;  and  he  seemed 
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so  glad  about  it,  and  thought  that 
it  must  be  so  good  for  the  young 
man — and  so  I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 
My  dear  son !"  continued  Mrs  Yorke, 
looking  towards  him  with  effu- 
sion, and  then  turning  towards  her 
visitors,  an  elderly  lady  and  gentle- 
man, continued,  "  of  course  I  feel  a 
very  proud  and  happy  mother." 

"Just  what  the  bishop  was  say- 
ing," remarked,  Mrs  Yorke,  shortly 
afterwards,  to  another  visitor,  who 
had  complimented  Yorke  on  his 
good  appearance  after  his  long  so- 
journ abroad.  "  He  walked  down 
from  the  palace  just  now,  you  know; 
he  has  a  nephew  serving  in  my 
son's  regiment — a  most  curious  co- 
incidence, is  it  not]" 

Johnny  Colson  also  was  among 
the  callers.  "  He  is  coming  to  my 
party  this  evening,  you  know,  so  is 
bound  to  call  beforehand,"  Mrs  Yorke 
had  said  to  her  son ;  and  talking 
with  his  old  schoolfellow,  it  seemed 
to  Yorke  for  the  moment  as  if  the 
world  had  seemed  to  stand  still,  for 
although  Mr  Colson  had  joined  the 
beard  movement  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  hair,  it  was  otherwise 
of  a  boyish  cast,  and  the  whole  look 
of  the  young  fellow  was  as  of  one 
who  had  never  been  able  to  assert 
himself. 

"You  have  come  at  our  dull 
time,  sir,"  said  Mr  Colson ;  "  you 
won't  find  much  stirring  down  here 
just  now,  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  suppose  Wiltonbury  is  never 
very  lively  % " 

"  The  winter  is  our  gay  season," 
replied  the  young  man,  "  any  num- 
ber of  hops  are  going  on  then." 

"  Yes ;  and  Johnny  is  in  great  re- 
quest as  a  partner,  I  can  assure  you," 
said  Mrs  Yorke,  patronisingly.  And 
then,  with  a  knowing  look  at  her 
son,  she  continued,  "  Have  you  seen 
anything  of  Miss  Vardon  lately, 
Johnny  1  Johnny's  last  flame,"  she 
added,  by  way  of  explanation  to 


Arthur;  "he  is  a  sad  flirt,"  at 
which  compliment  Mr  Colson  snig- 
gered and  blushed,  but  seemed  grat- 
ified. 

"  You  mustn't  call  me  *Sir,'"said 
Yorke,  as  he  opened  the  hall  door 
for  him. 

"  Thank  you;  that  is  very  kind  of 
you,  I  am  sure.  But  you  have  be- 
come such  a  swell  now,  you  see — a 
colonel  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Only  brevet  rank,  my  dear  fel- 
low ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  always  your 
old  friend  and  schoolfellow."  For 
poor  Johnny,  who  used  to  stand 
above  him  at  Marlborough,  had 
missed  his  chance  in  life,  and  was 
still  a  clerk  in  Hammond's  bank  on 
a  small  salary,  and  with  no  pros- 
pects. 

"  He  has  never  got  over  Rebecca's 
marriage,  my  dear,"  said  l^Irs  Yorko 
when  her  son  returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  "You  never  saw 
anybody  in  such  a  way  as  he  was 
when  her  engagement  to  !Mr  Morgan 
was  made  known."  And  Mrs  Yorke 
drew  herself  up  and  smiled  sign!- 
ficantly  at  vacancy,  as  if  Johnny's 
disappointment  had  given  addition- 
al zest  to  the  affair. 

]Mrs  Brabazon  called  with  her 
eldest  daughter,  coming,  as  Mrs 
Yorke  had  anticipated,  in  her  car- 
riage. This  lady  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  addressing  Yorke  as 
"  Captain,"  and  was  thereon  set  right 
by  his  mother.  "  Colonel  Yorke, 
Mrs  Brabazon — ^my  son  is  a  colonel 
of  cavalry,  you  know;  and  only 
think — the  bishop,  who  was  calling 
here  just  now,  told  us  that  it 
was  his  nephew  who  is  in  Arthur^s 
regiment,  under  his  command,  you 
know." 

"Yours  is  only  brevet  rank,  I 
suppose,"  said  Mrs  Brabazon,  deter- 
mined to  put  down  Mrs  Yorke  ; 
"my  son  says  that  brevets  are  given 
away  for  nothing  nowadays.  Do 
you  know  my  soni    He  is  major 
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of  the  — th,  the  senior  regimental 
major/* 

"  Yes ;  but  Robert  is  only  a  fair- 
weather  soldier,  you  know,  mamma, 
and  has  never  seen  a  shot  fired,"  said 
Miss  Brabazon,  who  had  a  good- 
tempered  if  not  a  pretty  face.  "  I 
hope  you  have  got  your  Victoria 
Cross  on  view.  Colonel  Yorke,  I  do 
so  want  to  see  one." 

"  1^0  indeed,  he  has  not,  Maria," 
said  Mrs  Yorke  ;  "  he  has  not  even 
brought  his  regimentals  with  him, 
only  his  presents  for  me  and  his 
sister.  I  must  really  show  you 
these,"  she  said,  rising  and  pro- 
ducing the  different  articles  for  the 
others'  inspection.  "  Sweetly  pretty, 
are  they  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  pretty  enough,"  said  Mrs 
Brabazon  ;  "all  Indian  curios  are 
pretty  much  alike.  I  suppose  you  pick 
them  up  for  a  mere  song  out  there  ]'* 

"  Then  I  wish,"  said  ^liss  Braba- 
zon, "  that  Robert's  regiment  would 
go  to  India,  that  he  might  pick  up 
a  few  for  his  sisters.     He  may  take 


all  our  old  songs  to  exchange  for 
them,  if  he  likes." 

"  You  were  saying,  mother,"  said 
Yorke,  after  the  ladies  had  gone, 
"  that  your  acquaintance  here  was 
very  select.  Couldn't  you  strike 
that  awful  woman  off  your  visiting 
list]" 

"  What !  Mrs  Brabazon  1  My  dear 
Arthur,  why,  she  keeps  her  car- 
riage, and  mixes  in  all  the  county 
society.  She  says  smart  things,  I 
grant  you  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at;  for  what  between  the  poor 
dear  dean's  extravagant  ways,  and 
having  to  pay  her  son's  debts  ever 
so  many  times,  and  all  those  plain 
girls  of  hers,  and  not  one  of  them 
married,  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 
She  was  in  a  dreadful  taking  when 
Morgan  proposed  for  Rebecca,  and  I 
don't  think  has  ever  forgiven  me. 
She  had  quite  intended  him  for 
Maria."  And  Mrs  Yorke's  face,  as 
she  reflected  upon  that  time  of 
triumph,  wore  a  look .  of  unwonted 
sagacity. 


CUAPTER   XLIV. 


The  party,  which  came  off  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  above  described, 
began  at  eight  o'clock,  at  which  time 
ISIrs  Yorke  appeared  in  her  pretty 
little  drawing-room,  attired  in  a 
veiy  becoming  grey  silk  dress,  her 
soft  bands  of  hair  set  off  by  a  little 
arrangement  of  lace  and  ribbon  that 
hardly  deserved  the  name  of  cap, 
and  sdtogether  looking  by  the  sub- 
dued candle-light  more  like  what 
Arthur^s  sister  might  be  than  his 
mother.  The  dining-room  was  set 
out  with  tea  and  coffee,  under  super- 
intendence of  a  waiter  assisted  by 
the  parlour-maid;  and  thither  the 
guests  repaired  on  arrival,  before 
being  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room.  They  were  some  sixteen  in 
number,  the  gentlemen  being  for  the 


most  part  clergymen;  while  Mr  Dre- 
witt,  who  with  his  wife  was  of  the 
party,  although  only  a  solicitor,  was 
almost  more  than  clerical  in  manner, 
in  virtue  of  transacting  legal  busi- 
ness for  the  dean  and  chapter ;  and 
Arthur  could  not  but  notice  that 
the  only  ladies  invited  were  married 
and  middle-aged,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sophie  Colson,  who 
came  with  her  mother  and  brother. 
There  was  no  one,  therefore,  to  act  as 
a  counter-attraction  to  the  hostess,  to- 
wards whom  almostallthe  singlemen 
adopted  a  tone  of  gallantry  which 
was  evidently  customary.  Penelope 
and  the  suitors,  thought  Yorke,  look- 
ing on  grimly,  except  that  there  is 
no  Ulysses,  and  that  Penelope  seems 
nothing  loath  to  have  them  feasting 
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in  her  house.  The  three  bachelor 
cleigymen  were  Mr  Rawlings,  rector 
of  a  parish  in  the  town,  a  big,  middle- 
aged  man,  in  a  slipshod  white  neck- 
tie, with  a  load  voice,  and  free  and 
easy  manner;  !Mr  Chanter  the 
minor  canon,  who  wore  his  hair 
parted  down  the  middle,  and  al- 
though still  young,  was  already  in- 
clined to  obesity ;  and  Mr  Tritton, 
a  young  curate,  with  light  curly  hair 
and  a  smooth  boyish  face.  Mr 
Bawlings  shook  hands  familiarly 
with  his  hostess,  much  as  if  he  had 
been  the  family  lawyer,  and  knew 
a  good  deal  to  her  disadvantage,  and 
nodding  to  the  company  generally, 
sat  down  in  an  easy -chair,  and 
crossing  his  l^s  and  resting  his 
elbows  on  the  arms  of  it,  looked 
about  him  with  his  mouth  open  and 
under  jaw  protruding,  as  if  he  held 
the  company  rather  cheap.  Mr 
Chanter  paid  his  greetings  in  a  more 
respectful  but  still  confidential 
manner.  The  light-haired  curate 
took  Mrs  Yorke's  hand  with  a  fer- 
vent manner,  casting,  as  he  did  so, 
a  deferential  look  in  her  face. 

For  three  long  hours  the  party 
lasted.  First,  there  was  general 
conversation  about  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, although  with  occasional  re- 
ference to  India,  in  which,  however, 
thecompanyseemed  generally  to  wait 
for  Mr  Eawlings  to  take  the  lead, 
while  that  gentleman  seemed  dis- 
posed on  this  occasion  to  be  silent 
Then  Mr  Chanter,  who  had  a  fine 
deep  voice,  sang,  "  0  ruddier  than 
the  cherry ! "  Miss  Colson  accom- 
panying him.  Then  there  was  more 
conversation,  carried  on  apparently 
with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  on  no  account  bear  on  any 
topic  in  which  anybody  could  by 
any  possibility  take  any  interest, 
everybody  in  short  except  Mr 
Eawlings  having  put  on  company 
manners  for  the  occasion ;  and 
then  Mr  Chanter  sang  a  duet  with 
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the  young  lady,  and  later  a 
second  solo.  Whist  was  proposed ; 
but  as  Mr  Bawlings,  who  was 
understood  to  be  the  great  player, 
was  not  in  the  humour,  the  scheme 
fell  through.  That  gentleman,  in- 
deed, seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
out  of  humour.  To  young  Col- 
son coming  near  his  chair  he  vouch- 
safed the  remark,  "  Well,  JohnuVy 
how  are  things  getting  on  at  the 
bank ;  what's  the  rate  of  discount  ? " 
On  another  occasion,  when  Mr 
Chanter  was  singing,  he  beckoned 
to  the  young  curate  to  come  towards 
him,  and  on  the  latter  meekly  obey- 
ing,8aid  in  anaudiblevoice,  ^^  What's 
that  thing  Chanter  is  making  all 
that  noise  about  1"  in  a  tone  to 
imply  that  singing  was  an  accom- 
plishment quite  beneath  contempt. 

No  wonder,  thought  Yorke,  try- 
ing to  suppress  a  yawn,  while  si- 
lence fell  on  the  company,  that 
Morgan  backed  out  of  this.  He  is 
a  man  of  more  sense  than  I  sup- 
posed. 

At  last  the  waiter  announced 
supper,  and  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  dining-room ;  but  as  they  had 
all  talked  themselves  out  before 
sitting  down,  the  meal  althougli 
prolonged  was  not  lively.  Bui 
when  eating  had  quite  ended,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  party  musi 
at  last  break  up,  there  was  still  «i 
hesitation  about  rising,  and  whis 
penngs  went  on  at  Mrs  Yorke'^ 
end  of  the  table.  Mr  Drewitt,  whc 
sat  on  her  left,  was  urging  Mr  Eaw 
lings  on  her  right  to  do  something 
which  the  latter  apparently  was  in 
disposed  to  undertake.  "  l^oi  1,"  Ik 
could  be  heard  to  say  gruffly ;  '^  toni 
foolery  of  that  sort  is  not  in  my  lin,€ 
Why  don't  you  do  it  yourself]' 
"  How  can  you  say  sol"  remonstraf 
ed  Mrs  Yorke,  over  whom  this  gen 
tleman  seemed  to  exercise  a  sox 
of  fascination  ;  "  everybody  know 
what  a  public  speaker  you  are. 
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''  WeU,  if  it  most  be,  there  is  no 
help  for  it,"  said  Mr  Drewitt,  rising 
nothing  loath ;  and,  calling  on  the 
•company  to  fill  their  glasses,  an- 
nounced that  with  the  permission  of 
their  fair  hostess  he  would  propose 
a  toast  He  need  not  say  who  was 
the  subject  of  it  There  was  pre- 
sent on  that  occasion  one  who,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years,  and  im- 
dergoing  numerous  perilous  escapes 
in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,  had 
returned  to  his  native  land,  there  to 
receive  the  honours  gained  by  the 
deeds  of  heroism,  the  fame  of  which 
had  preceded  his  advent  It  would 
ill  b^me  him,  Mr  Drewitt,  as  a  man 
of  peace,  to  endeavour  to  describe 
the  actions  to  which  he  referred. 
He  would  merely  venture  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  distinguished  officer 
who  was  the  subject  of  his  toast 
might  be  prevail^  upon  at  some 
future  date  to  favour  his  fellow- 
townsmen  vnth  a  recital  of  some  of 
the  moving  scenes  which  he  had 
witnessed;  he  would  only  refer 
on  the  present  occasion  to  the 
domestic  aspect  of  the  event  What 
to  the  minds  of  the  company  as- 
sembled round  this  hospitable  table 
must  heighten  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  interest  of  the  occasion,  was  the 
circumstance  that  the  distinguished 
subject  of  his  toast  was  united  by 
the  ties  of  closest  relationship  to  the 
refined  and  charming  lady  who  had 
for  some  years  past  been  one  of  the 
chiefest  ornaments  of  their  local 
circle.  He  concluded,  after  more 
to  the  same  effect,  by  proposing  the 
gallant  son  of  their  elegant  and 
accomplished  hostess^  with  which 
toast  he  would  beg  to  couple  the 
name  of  their  charming  and  accom- 
plished and  beautiful  hostess  her- 
self. 

Then  the  company  rose  to  drink 
the  toast,  following  the  speaker's  call 
to  give  it  with  all  the  honours,  Mr 
Drewitt  himself  leadingoff  the  cheers 
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with  his  sonorous  voice,  followed  by 
Mr  Chanter  in  his  mellifluous  bari- 
tone, and  the  curate's  light  tenor. 
Rawlings'  gruff  voice  could  also  be 
heard,  in  a  tone,  as  it  seemed  to 
Yorke,  intended  to  be  satirical ;  while 
Mrs  Yorke  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  bowing  her  thanks,  and  raising 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Mean- 
while Yorke,  feeling  thoroughly  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation,  and  half 
inclined  to  be  angry,  would  have 
passed  the  thing  off  with  a  laugh, 
but  that  his  mother  began  signalling 
him  to  reply  in  such  a  marked  way, 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it  with- 
out making  a  scene ;  and  accordingly 
he  had  to  rise  and  thank  them  on 
behalf  of  his  mother  and  himself  for 
the  honour  that  had  been  done 
them — which  he  managed  to  do 
without  appearing  ungracious,  not- 
withstandu3g  the  vexation  he  felt. 
After  all,  the  good  people,  except 
^Ir  Eawlings,  were  all  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  quite  thought  they 
were  paying  him  a  delicate  compli- 
ment. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs  Yorke,  after 
the  guests  had  left,  which  they  did 
rather  hurriedly  on  discovering  that 
it  was  close  on  Sunday  morning — 
"  well,  I  think  my  littie  party  was 
a  great  success;  and  oh,  my  dear 
Arthur,  it  makes  me  feel  a  very 
proud  and  happy  mother  to  see  you 
so  much  appreciated." 

*'  I  must  say,  my  dear  mother,  I 
did  not  appreciate  one  of  your 
guests.  That  fellow  Eawlings  seems 
a  most  objectionable  style  of  man." 

"My  dear  Arthur,  what  a  hor- 
rid way  of  talking !  I  never  heard 
anything  so  shocking.  You  will 
make  me  quite  ashamed  of  you  if 
you  talk  like  that  Mr  Bawlings 
is  a  little  brusque,  but  these  very 
clever  men  often  are  like  that  He 
took  quite  a  wonderful  degree  at 
Cambridge,  you  know — an  optime  or 
a  wrangler,  or  something  of  the  sort 
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— and  is  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
has  written  for  one  of  the  maga- 
zines; quite  a  literary  person  in 
fact,  and  very  much  looked  np  to 
here.  He  has  his  little  oddities,  no 
donht,  but  there  is  something  so 
fresh  and  unconventional  about 
literary  geniuses." 

"And  it  tends  to  make  others 
unconventional  too.  I  never  felt 
so  much  disposed  to  kick  a  man 
before.  But  how  comes  he  to  be 
a  Fellow  of  his  college  and  holding 
a  living  down  here  1 " 

"  It  is  a  college  living,  I  believe. 
I  don't  quite  understand  the  par- 
ticulars, but  it  can  be  held  by  a 
FeUow  so  long  as  he  is  a  bachelor. 
To  be  sure,  he  might  have  married 
many  times :  Maria  Brabazon  was 
quite  ready  to  have  him,  if  he  had 
proposed,  and  there  were  others, 
tooj  but  of  course  it  would  be  a 
great  sacrifice  for  him  to  make." 
And  it  struck  Yorke  that  his 
mother  looked  somewhat  confused 
and  self-conscious. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  Yorke 
accompanied  his  mother  to  St  Cle- 
ment's, which  was  very  fully  at- 
tended, the  pews  being  fiUed  mainly 
by  persons  of  th^  better  class. 
The  service  was  apparently  not 
regarded  of  much  importance,  pray- 
ers being  read  by  a  curate,  while 
Mr  Morgan  looked  about  him  from 
the  communion  table,  as  if  taking 
stock  of  the  congregation ;  the  busi- 
ness of  the  morning  was  the  vicar's 
sermon,  delivered  from  the  pulpit 
which  towered  above  the  reading- 
desk,  and  whence  the  preacher  looked 
down  on  the  top  of  the  heads  of  the 
people  in  the  pews  below.  It  was 
a  glib  discourse,  delivered  with  a 
powerful  voice,  and  with  readiness 
and  self-possession,  and  without  the 
aid  of  notes,  and  was  throughout  a 
denunciation  of  the  horrors  of  Po- 
pery and  the  blessings  of  the  evan- 
gelical faith,  but  was  entirely  free 


from  any  reference  to  religion ;  and 
as  the  congregation  were  apparently 
quite  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing as  the  preacher,  the  address 
seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction. 
After  service  they  took  an  early 
dinner  at  the  vicarage,  plentiful  and 
friendly,  to  which  Rebecca  came 
down,  affectionate  as  ever,  but  toa 
much  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
her  situation  to  take  much  share  in 
the  conversation.     Arthur  took  oc- 
casion to  express  his  surprise  at  the 
well-to-do  appearance  of  the  con- 
gregation, for  St  Clement's  was  in 
the  poorest  part  of  Wiltonbury,  a 
suburb  of  newly-built  cottages  on 
its  outskirts ;  but  Mr  Morgan  ex- 
plained that  most  of  them  were  not 
parishioners,  but    came    from    all 
parts  of  the  town,  showing  what  a 
grievous  need  there  had  been  pre- 
viously to  its  erection,  for  some 
receptacle  for  sound  doctrine.     The 
people  who  lived  in  the  parish  were 
mostly  Dissenters,  or  did  not  go  to 
any  place  of  worship.     And  it  was 
the  pew-rents,  he  added,  that  made 
up  the  incumbent's  income.    With- 
out them  the  charge  would  not  be 
worth  holding. 

After    dinner    Arthur    and   his 
mother  went  to  afternoon  service 
at  the  cathedral.     "I  used  to  ga 
here  both  morning  and  evening,'* 
said    Mrs  Yorke   as   they  walked 
home   afterwards;    ''but   Eebecca 
made  such  a  point  of  my  going  to 
hear  William,  that  I  feel  it  a  duty 
to  attend  St  Clement's  in  the  mom- 
ing;  it  is  the  curate  preaches   in 
the  afternoon,  you  know.     William 
has  quite  the  gift  of  preaching,  of 
course,  and  very  striking  and  beau- 
tiful  his  sermons  are ;  but  I  must 
say  I  prefer  the  cathedral  service. 
There  is  a  devotional  aspect  about 
it  which  you  miss  in  the  other,  don't 
you  think  so  f  the  cloistered  aisles, 
you  know,  and  the  children  clad 
in  white  casting  up  their  souls  to 
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heayen  —  it  imparts  such  a  devo- 
tional feeling  to  the  mind." 

"  Very  much  so— only  I  wish  the 
little  scamps  had  not  pinched  each 
other  so  doling  the  service ;  and  as 
for  the  lay  vicars,  they  were  the 
most  thcxronghly  irreverent  set  of 
fellows  I  ever  saw  in  my  hfe.  They 
conld  not  have  looked  about  them 
more  if  they  had  been  singing  at 
a  music  hall." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  how  can  you 
talk  in  that  way  1  You  really  have 
brought  the  most  shocking  notions 
with  you  from  India.  You  need 
not  bring  tea  just  yet^"  she  said  to 
the  maid  as  they  entered  the  house ; 
**  perhaps,"  she  added,  by  way  of 
explanation  to  her  son,  "  Mr  Bawl- 
ings  or  Mr  Chanter  will  look  in 
presently.  They  do  so  occasion- 
ally of  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  take 
a  little  rest  after  the  labours  of  the 
day."  But  neither  of  these  gen- 
tlemen paid  her  a  visit  on  that 
evening. 

Yorke  was  much  exercised  in 
mind  next  morning  whether,  before 
starting  for  town  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment with  his  taUor,  he  should 
speak  to  his  mother  regarding  her 
way  of  life.  These  men,  young  and 
middle-aged,  dangling  about  her, 
must  probably  know  that  she  had 
merely  a  life-interest  in  her  com- 
foitable  little  income;  did  she  be- 
lieve that  they  were  really  in  love 
with  her,  or  did  she  take  them  to 
be  merely  intending  to  cany  on  a 
flirtation?  and  if  so,  was  an  un- 
derBtanding  of  this  sort  decorous 
for  a  woman  of  her  age  1  But  he 
abstained  fix>m  inviting  any  con- 
fidences on  the  subject)  feeling  that 
there  would  be  no  use  in  doing  so. 
And  he  did  not  communicate  the 
half-formed  idea  of  persuading  her 
to  leave  Wiltonbury  for  a  while,  and 
to  travel  with  him  or  live  elsewhere. 
After  all,  he  could  be  with  her  only 
for  a  tune,  and  why  break  up  the 


home  which  satisfied  her  tastes? 
The  things  that  jarred  on  his  senses 
did  not  reach  her.  Above  aU,  he  felt 
that  anything  he  might  say  would 
probably  be  communicated  to  Eaw- 
lings,  who,  he  gathered  from  sundry 
remarks  let  fall  by  his  mother,  was 
the  person  she  usually  went  to  for 
advice,  and  might  either  lead  to  the 
man's  making  a  declaration,  or  to 
some  ^^h  impertinence  on  his 
pari  But  Yorke  went  back  to 
London  dull  at  heart,  and  feeling 
more  lonely  than  ever.  The  vision 
of  a  home  life  had  been  dissipated 
by  this  short  experience.  What 
is  there  repulsive  about  me,  he 
thought,  that  I  can  not  only  get  no 
woman  to  love  me,  but  that  even 
my  own  mother  and  sister  do  not 
care  a  pin  about  me  ? 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  i^m  his  mother  an- 
nouncing the  birth  of  another  niece. 
"  You  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear,  my 
dearest    Arthur,    that    your    fond 
mother's  heart  has  been  relieved  at 
last  from  its  anxieties  by  this  happy 
event.     It  was  a  terrible  night  for 
me,  as  dear  William,  thinking  my 
nerves    might    be    upset,   insisted 
on  my  going    home  and  leaving 
Bebecca  with  the  nurse  and  the 
doctor.     How  I  got  any  sleep,  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know.     There  is  a  very 
good  account  this  afternoon,  but  I 
have  not  been  allowed  to  see  our 
precious  invalid  yet;  and  oh,  my 
dear  Arthur,  I  was  almost  forget- 
ting to  tell  you  that  an  invitation 
has  just  come  for  us  to  dine  at  the 
palace   the    day  after    to-morrow, 
with  such  a  kind  apology  for  the 
short  invitation.     I  have  accepted, 
of  course,  for  both  of  us."    But 
Yorke  pleaded  town  engagements, 
and  gave  a  similar  excuse  later  on 
when  informed  that  the  Wiltonbury 
Club  only  awaited  his  return  to  give 
a  public  dinner  in  his  honour.     His 
visits  to  Wiltonbury  were    made 
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henceforward  for  the  most  part  at 
unexpected  times,  and  the  evenings 
spent  on  such  occasions  at  the 
vicaiage,  which  was  safe  &om  the 
intrusion  of  Eawlings  and  the  other 
frequenters  of  the  little  house  by 
the  Close. 

Yorke  had  several  bachelor 
friends  in  town,  and  once  set  in  the 
way  to  further  introductions,  soon 
found  himself  in  the  full  swing  of 
the  London  season.  He  had  got  over 
the  maiwaise  honte  which  oppressed 
him  as  a  lad.  Everybody,  he  used 
to  fancy  in  the  time  of  his  obscurity, 
was  disposed  to  look  down  on  the 
obscure  subaltern  of  native  infantry; 
but  nobody  could  want  to  slight 
the  decorated  lieutenant-colonel  of 
cavalry,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
.  fortunate  and  rising  men  in  the 
service.  Mutiny  heroes  had  not 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  Yorke 
found  himself  welcomed  and  petted 
to  the  top  of  his  bent.  Always  the 
London  season  has  charms  for  the 
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young  of  both  sexes;  but  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  it  must  come  as 
it  did  to  Yorke,  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  new  revelation. 

And  this  is  the  man,  he  thought 
to  himself  sometimes,  in  the  brief 
intervals  allowed  for  reflection,  who 
had  made  a  vow  to  practise  misan- 
thropy, and  never  look  in  a  woman's 
eyes  again.    I  used  to  flatter  myself 
that  if  I  was  not  attractive,  I  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  constancy.    Yet 
here  I  am,  as  frivolous  and  pleasure- 
loving  as  any  empty-headed  fellow 
in  London.     And  is  it  due  to  my 
constancy,  I  wonder,  that  I  have  not 
fallen  in  love  again,  or  is  it  that  the 
women  make  so  much  of  the  men, 
and  are  so  easily  won,  that  they 
cease  to  be  attractive?    And  yet 
the  one  perfect  woman  I  have  seen 
was  easily  won  too,  though  not  by 
me.     And  then  for  a  time  he  would 
fall  to  musing  over  the  past,  won- 
dering idly  what  had  been  Olivia's 
fate. 
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Is  the  cursory  survey  of  my  study 
ghelves  in  wLich  the  reader  was 
good  enougli  to  accompany  me  some 
foni  months  ago,*  I  -vras  led,  as  I 
alvays  am  too  easily,  into  somewhat 
Tagae  reminiscences  of  puhlic  school 
life,  suggested  hy  the  familiar  aspect 
of  certain  old  Greek  and  Latin 
Tolimies.  They  have  seen  hard  ser- 
Tice, and  some  ill-usage;  and  though 
their  wounds  haye  heen  dressed  and 
bound  up  since  with  some  care  and 
tenderness,  they  still  make  up  but 
a  scarred  and  crippled  battalion  of 
pensioners.  But  in  their  very  close 
neighbourhood — so  dose  as  to  form 
an  almost  painful  contrast — stands 
a  small  corps  cTSIiie  of  what  I  may 
call  show  soldiers,  which  I  passed 
over — let  the  reader  hope,  out  of 
modesty.  For  they  are  school  prizes 
— rewards  of  merit.  As  poor  Hood 
says,— 

"Merit  had  prizes  then." 
And  is  to  have  again,  we  are  told, 
in  all  our  cases,  old  and  young,  by 
grace  of  competitive  examination. 
Meanwhile  most  of  us  who  have 
left  school  have  been  living,  like 
myself^  without  prizes,  the  merit 
being  undiaoovered  or,  very  possibly, 
undisooverable.    But  in  my  school- 
days, whether  there  was  merit  or 
not,  at  least  there  were  prizes — for 
there  they  stand.     It  is  curious, 
when  I  try  to  remember  the  plea- 
sure and  self-gratulation  with  which 
I  received  them,  how  little  interest 
they  have  for  me  now — ^far  less  than 
some  of  those  old  worn  volumes 
which  we  looked  at  before.    These 
still  look  gay  and  smart  enough— 
horribly  smart,  some  of  them,  clad 

in  light  pink  and  blue,  with  broad 


gold  bands,  an  atrocious  style  of 
binding  peculiar  to  the  prizes  of  that 
particular  school  at  one  particular 
date — ^but  they  look  as  if  they  were 
never  meant  to  be  read,  which  is 
fatal  to  any  book's  real  attractions. 
Their  contents,  too,  in  most  cases,  are 
extremely  forbidding,  alike  to  boys 
or  men.     They  were  chosen  for  us 
by  the  masters  of  the  several  forms: 
and  we  boys  had  an  impression 
(which  in  certain  cases  was  probably 
correct)  that  when  they  consisted  of 
publications  of  the  day,  they  came 
from  the  pen  of  some  private  friend ; 
and    when    they   were   "standard 
works,"  they  had  been  obtained  at  a 
reduction  to  relieve  the  bookseller's 
shelves.  Eraser  Ty tier's  ^Elements  of 
(jeneral  History,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem,' in  two  volumes  octavo,  stares 
me  in  the  face  in  its  pink  and  gold : 
all  history  packed  into  that!    If 
anything  was  especially  calculated 
to  lead  a  boy  not  to  read  history,  it 
would  be  the  notion,  which  the  ex- 
cellent professor  must  have  desired 
to    inculcate,  that    you    had    the 
essence  of  all  history  there,     "No 
one  thinks  much  now,  I  suppose, 
of  Goldsmith's  compendiums:  there 
are  two  of  them,  shabby  and  dogs- 
eared,  in  that  far  comer — Greece 
and  Eome;  but  their  very  condition 
proves  at  least  that  they  were  emin- 
ently readable,  just  as  the  spmce 
and  untarnished  condition  of  the 
'  Elements'  proves  them  to  be  emin- 
ently otherwise.  I  dare  not  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  either  of  my  own 
boys  now,  who  would  come  down 
upon  me  with  the  modem  theories  of 
Cfurtius,  and  Mommsen,  and  Ihne, 
and  assure  me  that  there  were  no 
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8uch  peisons  as  Bomulus  and  Eemos 
— ^that  the  she-wolf  of  Home,  like 
Shakespeare's  "  she-wolf  of  France," 
is  mer^y  a  strong  figure  of  speech 
for  a  lady  who  was  not  so  angelic  as 
she  might  have  been — that  Ulysses 
probably  means  the  sun,  and  Penelope 
the  twilight,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be 
so :  but  these  modem  philosophical 
historians  seem  much  more  clever  at 
destructive  theories  than  in  giving 
us  anything  satisfactory  instead : 
and  we  probably  got  quite  as  good 
an  idea  of  what  the  old  Eomans 
and  Greeks  really  were  from  the 
myths  and  anecdotes  which  have  at 
any  rate  survived  from  a  very  high 
antiquity,  as  from  the  guesses  of 
modem  critics.  And  these  old 
stories  have  been  so  worked  into  all 
later  literature,  in  the  way  of  allu- 
sion and  illustration,  that  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  them  must  always 
form  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

But  the  feeling  of  indifference 
with  which  these  prize  volumes  now 
inspire  me  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  literary  demerits.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  indifference — it  is 
a  mixture  of  regret  and  contempt : 
regret  for  the  interest  that  is  lost ; 
contempt  for  over-estimate  of  such 
petty  distinctions.  It  is  so,  I  sup- 
pose, with  all  the  prizes  of  life :  the 
objects  we  take  such  pains  to  gain, 
with  which  we  thought  we  should 
be  BO  satisfied  and  delighted  if  we 
could  win  them.  Suppose  them 
won:  and,  after  the  first  joy  of 
possession,  how  many  of  us  will 
honestly  say  we  are  much  happier 
than  before  for  their  attainment) 
Before  even  the  gilding  of  them  is 
tarnished,  our  own  satisfaction  in 
them  has  faded.  I  doubt  much 
whether  great  success  adds  to  a 
man's  personal  happiness  in  any- 
thing like  the  degree  we  are  so  apt 
to  imagine.  It  comes  generally 
step  by  stop  j  and  the  step  beyond, 
which  has  not  yet  been  gained,  is 
still  the  Naboth's  vineyard  of  our 


covetousness, — the  "little  comer," 
which  Horace  says  makes  the  great 
man's  domain  seem  still  all  incom- 
plete in  his  eyes.     The  bishop  is 
not  much  happier,  if  he  wHl  con- 
fess, than  when  he  was  a  country 
curate  with  all  his  hopes  before 
him :  his  is  no  bed  of  roses,  heaven 
knows,  with  impracticable  young 
parsons  and  aggrieved  parishioners 
callinguponhimforjudgmentswhich 
it  would  have  distracted  Solomon 
to  give  wisely ;  and  he  would  pro- 
bably have  liked  to  have  had  the 
very  bishopric  which  fell  vacant 
just  after  his    own    appointment 
The  judge,  most  likely,  misses  the 
pleasant  excitement  of   the   days 
when  he  was    a  rising    barrister. 
The  cabinet  minister  finds  out  with 
what  infinitesimally  little  wisdom 
a  nation  is  governed,  after  all,  and 
is  under  a  daily  apprehension  that 
his  prize  may  be  taken  away  firom 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  as  the  pen- 
alty of   other   people's    blunders. 
Let  it  be  a  comfort  to  us  the  large 
majority  of  unsuccessful  men.    The 
prizes  of  life  are  good  things,  and 
have  their  use,  as  our  school  prizes 
had  in  their  day.    But  if  we  could 
be  placed  for  a  moment  on  a  higher 
sphere,  as  we  stand  now  in  looking 
back  on  the  days  of  our  boyhood, — 
if  we  could  but  be  given  the  irov 
oTctf  from  whence  we  could  look 
down  dispassionately  on  the  great 
race  of  life,  and  the  results  to  the 
competitors, — the  prizes  we  have 
gained  or  not  gained  would  seem 
to  us  infinitely  little.     Their  real 
worth  lay  in  the  straggle  which 
they    encouraged — in    Uiat    they 
spurred  us  to  do  our  best      And 
so  many  of  us  as  have  done  or  are 
doing  tliat  are  doing  more  than  win- 
ning prizes. 

So  let  those  few  gilded  volumes 
stand,  staring  mementoes  of  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes.  Their 
humbler  companions,  who  occupy 
the  shelves  above  and  below,  raise 
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in  m7  mind  no  such  ungrateful 
recollections.  They  are  the  work- 
ing-tools of  my  studious  days,  such 
as  they  were,  at  Oxford.  It  were 
better  to  say  studious  nights ;  for 
the  pleasant  daylight  there  was 
more  often  spent  in  other  society, 
not  so  instructive^  yet  perhaps  not 
altogether  without  its  share  in  one's 
education.  The  ancients  were  right 
when  they  spoke  of  '*  burning  the 
midnight  oiL"  They,  too,  surely 
rejoiced  in  the  glorious  outdoor 
life  of  Attica  and  Italy.  There  was 
not  much  good  work  done,  I  take 
it,  in  the  &esh  mornings  or  the  hot 
noontide.  The  old  philosophers 
and  their  pupils  strolled  about,  we 
know,  during  these  morning  hours 
in  the  "porch'*  and  in  the  "gar- 
den : "  but  this  was  but  philosophy 
in  sport;  keen  intellectual  sword- 
play,  or  pleasant  literary  gossip, 
the  coining  small  pieces  for  common 
use  out  of  the  gold  won  from  its 
mine  by  severer  labour.  "We,  too, 
attended  our  "lectures"  in  the 
morning,  when  a  prolonged  break- 
iast-party  did  not  interfere,  and  we 
had  our  peripatetic  talks  about  the 
Ethics  and  Ehetoric,  as  we  lounged 
in  Merton  Groves,  or  walked  up 
Headington  Hill ;  but  most  of  the 
best  work  was  done  when  gates 
were  closed — "after  Tom."  And 
«o  it  surely  was  with  the  students 
at  Athens.  It  must  have  been 
in  the  quiet  night,  when  that  busy 
and  brilliant  life  was  still,  when 
all  but  the  very  latest  supper- 
})arties  were  over — ^for  even  young 
Eome  abd  Athens,  in  their  most 
rapid  phase,  kept  comparatively 
early  hours — that  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet  wooed  their  respective 
Muses  in  earnest.  If  to  make  the 
night  one's  working  day  seem  to  be 
a  transgression  against  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  is  pleasant  at  least  to 
think  that  one  sins  in  good  com- 
pany. ''Early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise  "  is  possibly  the  way  to  be 


healthy,  and  even  wealthy ;  but  I 
demur  to  the  third  assertion  in  the 
proverb.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
active  men  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  know  or  hear  of — ^whose 
vigorous  intellect  had  surely  all 
the  freshness  of  the  morning, 
and  whose  vocation  as  the  master 
of  a  great  school  necessarily  de- 
manded early  rising  as  a  habit — 
confessed  that  he  never  did  any  lite- 
rary work  so  well  or  so  satisfactorily 
as  at  night.  The  physiologists  tell 
us,  indeed,  that  the  brain  is  then 
pretematurally  active,  and  that  to 
encourage  it  to  work  is  like  forcing 
a  plant  into  bloom  and  fruit  by  ar- 
tificial heat :  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  practical  experience  would 
in  most  cases  bear  out  this  theory. 
Two  of  the  saddest  and  best-known 
examples  of  an  overworked  brain — 
Scott  and  Southey — did  most  of 
their  work  in  the  momiDg.  One 
grand  condition  of  efficient  work  is 
to  be  able  to  work  without  distrac- 
tion; and  there  are  few  of  us  so 
favourably  circumstanced  as  to  be 
able  to  command  perfect  insulation 
during  the  hours  when  everything 
is  in  full  life  and  action  round  us. 
Many  of  us  must  have  been  driven, 
like  Evelyn,  to  "  redeem  our  losses  " 
by  borrowing  a  few  hours  £K)m  the 
night ;  so  many  are  what  he  calls 
"  the  impertinences  of  life,"  which 
still  we  cannot  put  away  from  us 
without  fairly  incurring  —  as  the 
honest  lover  of  books  ought  never 
to'incur — the  charge  of  churlishness 
and  selfishness.  It  is  when  all  has 
been  made  fast  for  the  night,  when 
the  study  door  can  be  shut  upon 
the  outer  world,  and  there  lie  before 
us  some  three  or  four  hours  growing 
more  and  more  secure  from  inter- 
ruption,— it  is  then  that  we  can 
throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into 
the  book  which  requires  careful 
reading,  or  that  we  can  make 
thought  and  pen  work  flowingly 
together  if,  out  of  bur  fulnesa  ox 
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our  emptiness,  we  are  impelled  to 
write. 

"  The  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal " 

is  good  for  other  companionship 
than  Boms's  jovial  gathering.  It 
was  in  those  hours  in  the  long 
winter  nights  of  Attica,  that  Au- 
lus  (jellius,  as  lie  tells  us,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  study  in  his  coun- 
try seat,  ransacked  his  books,  and 
compUed  what  he  called  his  '  Attic 
Nights,'  those  very  early  curiosities 
of  literature ;  a  curious  farrago  of 
extracts  (frequently  from  lost  works) 
and  original  notes  of  a  desultory 
but  copious  reader,  often  quoted 
and  little  known. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  those  old 
college  friends  of  mine,  who  stand 
silently  on  tbeir  shelves,  reminding 
me  of  a  past  which  I  cannot  con- 
sent, let  utilitarians  say  what  they 
will,  to  think  altogether  unprofit- 
able. I  do  not  venture  to  take 
upon  me,  in  these  desultory  pages, 
a  defence  of  classical  studies.  We 
are  "  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,''  no 
doubt;  but  I  think,  all  the  more 
for  that  very  reason,  we  ought  not 
to  forget  those  forefathers  in  the 
spirit  who  gathered  and  left  us  the 
best  of  our  literary  inheritance. 
My  sole  regret,  as  to  the  time  spent 
with  those  great  minds  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  is  that  it  was  done  in 
such  half-hearted  fashion — and,  per- 
haps, that  too  much  was  taken  up 
with  the  technicalities  of  metres  and 
accents.  But  surely  a  man  need  no 
more  regret  that  he  was  led  to  study 
for  himself  the  sources  of  poetry,  of 
history,  of  moral  philosophy,  than 
that  he  has  patiently  investigated, 
in  the  lecture-room  or  in  the  stone- 
quarry,  the  rudimentary  forms  of 
animal  life.  The  records  of  a  phys- 
ical and  material  past  are  surely 
not  more  interesting  to  a  rational 
inquirer  than  the  records  of  an  in- 
tellectual past:  the  operations  of 
what  we  call  nature  are  surely  not 


more  worthy  of  investigation  than 
the  operations  of  mind.     You  can 
read  the  ancient  writers,  people  say, 
in  translations ;  you  have  all  that  is 
valuable  there.  Yes;  you  can  drink  a 
bottle  of  champagne  the  day  after  it 
has  been  decanted,  if  you  like ;  you 
have  precisely  the  same  quantity  of 
wine,  and  much  less  trouble  in  open- 
ing it.      It  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing,  though,  you  think?  there  is 
something  wanting — a  spirit  and  a 
raciness  which    you  miss  in  the 
second-hand  draught?    Will  there 
not  be  a  loss  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  masterpieces  of  literature? 
Translate  a  song  of  Beranger  or  an 
essay  of  Montaigne  into  English; 
read  a  French  version  of  Shakes- 
peare or  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  let  such 
versions  be  done  with  (what  is  the 
rarest  of  all  qualifications  in  a  trans- 
lator) a  full  appreciation  of  the  ge- 
nius of  both  languages;   yet  will 
any  Frenchman  or  Englishman  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  version  gives 
him  the  spirit  of  the  original?    At- 
its  best,  it  can  only  bear  the  same 
relation  that  the  print  does  to  the 
painting,  or  the  painter's  most  suc- 
cessful rendering    to    the  natural 
landscape  itself. 

Let  no  one  therefore,  who  under- 
stands the  true  meaning  of  a 
'^  liberal "  education,  regret  the  time 
he  has  spent  upon  the  Greek  and 
Boman  classics.  What  I  do  some- 
what regret  is  that  in  Oxford  we 
were  not  much  encouraged  to  any 
wide  or  general  acquaintance  with 
those  authors,  but  confined  rather 
to  a  few  books,  of  which  a'  critical 
knowledge  was  expected.  I  do  not 
deny  the  value  of  such  a  mental 
training  in  many  ways  :  it  supplied 
to  us,  no  doubt,  in  some  sort  the 
general  lack  of  mathematics  for 
which  Oxford  at  that  time  was  too 
notorious.  And  if  we  had  all  been 
in  training  for  professors  and  tutors, 
this  special  knowledge  of  a  few 
book8---or  rather  portions  of  books- 
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— would  Lave  been  very  necessary 
and  very  useful.  But  any  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  that 
magnificent  litcTature  was  very  rare 
indeed,  even  in  the  case  of  first- 
class  men.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  modem  university  regula- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  make  it 
rarer  stilL  There  is  passing  away 
from  us  a  generation  of  scholars, 
bred  when  honours  were  fewer  at 
Oxford,  when  the  classics  were  read 
more  for  their  own  sake  and  less  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  might  fetch 
in  ihe  market,  whose  studies  seem 
to  have  had  a  far  wider  range. 
They  were  perhaps  not  so  well 
trained  in  close  philological  criti- 
cism ;  but  their  large  acquaintance 
with  the  best  classical  writers  sup- 
plied in  a  great  measure  the  want 
of  this  tedinical  condition.  We 
must  remember  that  all  philology 
is  merely  the  result  of  large  observa- 
tion of  particulars  :  and  he  who 
knows  any  author  almost  by  heart 
(as  some  of  these  earlier  scholars 
did),  and  has  thus  thoroughly  mas- 
tered his  style,  compares  intuitively 
in  his  mind  passage  with  passage, 
until  he  has  evolved,  sufficiently  for 
his  own  practical  use,  those  general 
laws  which  the  philologer  has  only 
reached  by  the  same  process.  M. 
Jourdain  had  talked  a  great  deal  of 
prose  without  being  aware  of  it; 
and  the  reader  to  whom  every  page 
in  the  Bible,  or  every  scene  in 
Shakespeare,  is  ^miliar,  becomes  a 
very  efficient  commentator  upon 
either.  There  were  days  at  Oxford 
— at  least  so  says  university  tradition 
— ^when  aspirants  for  the  highest 
honours  in  the  classical  schools 
were  allowed  to  give  in  to  the 
examiners  of  the  day  what  was 
called  a  "  blank  list ; "  that  is,  in- 
stead of  naming  the  few  particular 
books  which  they  professed  to  have 
prepared  for  examination,  they  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  be  tested  in 
the  works  of  any  Greek  or  Latin 


author  of  the  Augustan  age  com- 
monly read  in  the  schools.  Such 
a  negative  list  savoured  a  little  of 
presumption :  and  one  can  easily 
understand  that  it  would  not  be 
encouraged  by  most  examiners;  but 
the  fact — or  even  the  tradition — of 
its  ever  having  been  adopted,  points 
to  a  time  when  the  range  of  classical 
reading,  at  least  among  the  few, 
must  have  been  much  wider  than 
now.  Possibly,  at  a  still  earlier 
date  in  academic  annals,  when  the 
lecturer  used  to  "  read  "  an  author 
with  his  pupils — himself  translating 
for  them,  as  a  rule,  and  commenting 
on  the  text  as  he  went  on — a  larger 
amount  of  ground  was  covered, 
though  with  less  accuracy  than  now. 
What  too  many  of  us  feel  is,  that 
our  knowledge  of  this  ancient  liter- 
ature, considering  the  many  years 
spent  upon  it,  is  insufficient  in  its 
area,  and  that  very  much  of  it,  after 
all,  is  known  to  us  only  by  name. 

It  was  not  entirely  a  jest,  per- 
haps, which  assured  the  young  can- 
didate that  it  was  worth  all  the 
trouble  of  having  learnt  Spanish, 
to  be  able  to  read  'Don  Quixote' 
in  the  original.  Certainly  he  loses 
something  in  literature  who  has 
never  made  acquaintance  with  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Greek.  He  can  read 
some  few  of  his  comedies  in  Walsh's 
very  clever  though  very  loose  transla- 
tion (why  did  it  stop  at  the  first 
volume  1 )  or  in  Mitchell's  scholar- 
like selections;  or,  best  of  all,  as 
to  spirit  and  general  readableness, 
the  student  who  is  innocent  of 
Greek  may  turn  to  John  Hookham, 
Frere's  "  Knights,"  "  Achamians," 
"  Frogs,"  and  "  Birds"  —  versions 
which  were  long  so  scarce,  having 
been  privately  printed,  as  to  be  al- 
most unknown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  now  happily  made  accessible. 
But  in  all  these  clever  paraphrases, 
or  in  any  possible  English  dress, 
the  subtle  Athenian  wit  more  or 
less  evaporates.    He,  Anstophanes, 
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"will    remain     always     untranslat-  the  joke,  and  how  far  the  prover- 

able.     He  was  a  delight  to  me  at  bial  good-nature  of  an  English  mob 

Oxford  j  he  is  a  delight  to  me  now.  would  endure  it.     When  our  mas- 

I  have  just  put  Bothe's  edition  of  ses  have  been  educated  up  to  the 

bifn  into  a  new  dress,  which  the  mark,  there  may  possibly  rise  an 

abominable  German  paper  very  ill  Aristophanes  to  temper  their  des- 

deserves  ;   but  there  is  no  more  potism. 

satisfactory  edition  to  be  had  :  for,        Aristophanes  brings  to  my  mind 
in  spite  of  all  Dr  Dibdin's  com-  a  little  volume  whose  proper  hahi- 
mendation,  no  one  can  read  him  tat  is  in  quite  another  division  of 
in  any  comfort  in  Kuster's  folios,  my  book-shelves,   but  which  has 
*^  magnificent "  as  they  undoubtedly  both  a  biographical  and  a  biblio- 
are.     A  pretty  handy  edition,  with  graphical  connection  with  it.     In 
or  without  notes,  would  do  credit  to  the  days  when  I  first  made  acquaint- 
the  Clarendon  Press.    His  comedies  ance  with  the  prince  of  burlesque 
are    the    only  things    that    make  writers,  it  was  my  whim  also  to 
Athenian  politics  and  Athenian  life  collect    the    humorous    or    satiric 
intelligible    to    me.      He  sets  us  jeux  (Tesprit  which  from  time  to 
down  at  once  into  the  middle  of  it  time  were  launched  into  print  by 
all,  and  you  begin  to  comprehend  the  young  wits  of  the  university — 
the  nature  of  the  great "  Demus  " —  or  were  occasionally  attributed  by 
the  Athenian  '^  people " — ^whom  he  rumour  to  pens  which  were  ordi- 
80  daringly  personates  as  a  good-  narily  supposed  to  be  more  gravely 
natured,  sensual,  selfish,  gullible  crea-  occupied.    The  collection  has  re- 
ture,  open  to  all  tricks  of  the  tongue,  ceived  some  additions  from  time  to 
and  appeals  to  his  good  and  evil  time,  and  if  it  were  more  complete, 
passions,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  might  form  a  rather  curious  volume, 
upon  him  by  the  cunning  dema-  Amongst  its  contents  are  several 
gogues  of   the  hour.      The  most  poems  by  '' Eminent  Hands,"  as 
amusing  point  in  it  all  is  to  think  the  old  booksellers  used  to  phrase 
that  this  very  Athenian  people  bore  it:  and  some  which  will  perhaps 
all  this  from  their  favourite  dram-  never  be  found  acknowle^B;ed  in 
atist,  and  applauded  it:    acknow-  any  future  collection  of  their  works, 
ledged,  we  must  conclude,  at  once  Mr  Eobert  Lowe  has  probably  all 
the  justice  of  the  picture  and  the  but    forgotten    the    Wars  of   the 
cleverness  with  which  it  was  drawn ;  Union,  which  he  once  celebrated  in 
screamed  for  the   author,   as  our  macaronic  verse;   and  more  than 
audiences    do  now,  and    crowned  one  future  dignitary  of  the  Church 
him  triumphant  over  all  his  rivala  — unless  Oxford  gossip  gave  them 
The  only  kind  of   parallel  to  it  credit  for  having  more  fim  in  them 
would  be  the  members  of  the  Glad-  than  they  really  had — ^made  his  first 
stone-Lowe-Ayrton    administration  essay  in   print    in  very  different 
going  to  see  the  performance  of  shape  from  a  sermon.    Perhaps  the 
^' Happy  Land,"  and  conferring  a  very  best  among  them  all  is  the 
baronetcy   or  a  bishopric  on  the  admirable  imitation  of  the'' Clouds" 
writer.    If  an  English  Aristophanes  of  Aristophanes,  by  the  late  la- 
were  to  arise,  and  so  caricature  the  mented  Dean  ManseL     Of  course 
masses,  who  we  are  told  are  to  be  it    was    published    anonymously, 
our  masters — ^the  British ''Demus"  though    he   was   then   oxdy   Prse- 
of  the  future — one  wonders  how  far  lector  of  Logic ;    but  the  author- 
the    perceptions  of   the    audience  ship  was  always  well  known,  and 
would  be  keen  enough  to  take  in  it  has  now  been  included  amongst 
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his  acknowledged  works.  '^  I  knew 
him,  Horatio— a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest,  and  most  excellent  fancy" — 
and  none  the  less  a  brilliant  scholar 
and  a  sonnd  divine. 

The"Phrontisterion"  (The  Think- 
ing-Shop) is  a  sharp  satire  on  the 
educational  reforms  contemplated  by 
the  XJniyersity  Commission  of  1850. 
The  humour  appealed  to  a  some- 
what limited  audience,  because  it 
assumed  a  familiarity  with  Aristo- 
pbanes's  comedy,  in  which  he  broadly 
ridiculed  the  sophists  of  his  own 
day,  as  the  Oxford  satirist  does  the 
German  professors  whom  the  Com- 
mission proposes  to  introduce  in 
place  of  the  orthodox  college  tutors. 
Some  of  the  fun  has  lost  its  raci- 
neas  with  the  lapse  of  years,  as  must 
be  the  case  with  all  political  satire ; 
but  the  lines  in  which  the  '^  Model 
^lanchester  man,"  Cottonarchi- 
calicocraticus,  laments  the  result  of 
his  ill-assorted  marriage  with  his 
aristocratic  wife,  the  issue  of  which 
has  been  ^'little  Johnny,"  retain 
much  of  their  point  to  this  day. 
It  is  a  close  parody  on  the  opening 
scene  of  the  "  Clouds." 


"Plague    take    the    matchmaker    who 

broody  toffether 
The  &ie  Whig  lady,  Aristocracy, 
And  honest  Homespun  from  the  cotton 

mill, — 
A  weU-assorted  couple  !    Madam,  fiill 
Of  old  historic  memories,  and  prating 
Of  Sidney,  Russell,  William  the  Deliverer, 
And  Brunswick  line,  and  Protestant  suc- 
cession; 
And  plain  rough  Hubby,  thinking  mon- 
archy 
A  rather  costly  article,  and  spouting 
Of  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot,  and  Re- 
trenchment. 
The  fine  old  English  gentleman  cut  down 
To  a  plain  travelling  gent,  and  martial 

scarlet 
Doffed    for   the  drab   and   broad-brim. 

Well — we  married ; 
In  time  our  John  was  bom.     Mamma's 

relations 
Petted  and  coaxed  him.     '  Some  day  wo 

shall  see 
Our  darling  Johnny  drive  his  coachy- 
poochy 


With  four  blood  Greys  in  front.'  Says  I. 
'My  lad,  ^     ' 

I'd  rather  see  you  riding  Dick,  our  Cob, 

Or  arm-in-arm  with  worthy  Quaker  Broad- 
brim 

And  Joey  Skinflint.*  Not  a  whit  would 
he. 

The  Great  Whig  Families  (ay,  that's  the 
doctrine, 

He  sucked  it  with  his  mother's  milk,  and 
bit  it 

Letter  by  letter  ip  his  gingerbread) 

Are  heaven-sent  ministers  to  rule  the 
country." 

The  "Hymn  to  the  Infinite," again, 
sung  hy  the  "  Full  Chorus  of  Pro- 
fessors," is  an  equally  good  imita- 
tion of  the  Song  of  the  Clouds  in 
the  Greek  comedy. 

"The  voice  of  yore 
Which  the  breezes  bore 
Wailing  aloud  from  Paxo's  shore 

Is  changed  to  a  gladder  and  livelier  strain, 

For  great  god  Pan  is  alive  again. 

He  lives  and  he  reigns  once  more. 

With  deep  intuition  and  mystic  rite 

We  worsnip  the  Absolute-Infinite, 

The  Universe-E^o,  the  Plenary- Void, 

The  Subject-Ob]ect  identified, 

The  Great  l4othing  -  Something,  the 
Being-Thought, 

That  monldeth  the  mass  of  Chaotic- 
Nought, 

Whose  beginning  unended  and  end  unbe- 
gun, 

Is  the  One  that  is  All  and  the  All  that  is 
One." 

That  University  Commission  was 
productive  (like  the  Puritan  "  Boot 
and  Branch"  Commission  in  1648) 
of  a  good  many  satirical  brochures, 
more  or  less  amusing.  There  is  one 
other,  I  see,  bound  up  in  the  little 
volume  before  us — reputed  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  an  Oxford  tutor  of 
great  but  unsuccessful  ability.  It  is 
"  Lord  John  Russell's  Post-bag  "— 
an  imaginary  bundle  of  intercepted 
correspondence  between  the  Com- 
missioners of  1850  and  their  friends 
and  supporters  within  the  univer- 
sity. The  best  paper  in  it,  perhaps, 
is  a  translation  supposed  to  be  made 
by  a  college  undergraduate  from  a 
lost  book  of  Herodotus.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  Bosporii  and 
their  wars  with  their  enemies,  led 
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on  by  "  Bedfordidion  " — John  the 
son  of  Bedford.  The  imitation  of 
the  old  historian's  style  is  quite  ad- 
mirable in  its  way.  These  Bosporii, 
vre  are  told,  were  a  tribe  of  the 
Britanni,  long  governed  by  a  tyrant 
called  "  Ebdomadalis "  (the  old 
Hebdomadal  Board,  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  houses).  "Whether 
indeed  now  he  was  one  man  or 
many,  I  here  not  say  clearly  *' — says 
the  author.  There  was  a  league 
made  to  expel  them  from  their 
seat  by  a  number  of  hostile  tribes 
— "the  Ouseleians,  sometimes  called 
Methodistaj,"  "the  Autonomi  or 
Independents,"  "the  Tremontes  or 
Quakers,"  and  others, — ^who  "did 
not  hold  the  same  sacred  things  as" 
the  Magi,  the  great  sacred  nation  to 
which  the  Bosporu  belonged.  They 
succeeded  in  their  campaign  through 
the  selfish  policy  of  Ebdomadalis 
and  the  powerful  aid  of  Bedfordi- 
dion, whom  they  promised  to  make 
their  king  if  they  succeeded.  Some 
of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Bos- 
porii  are  humorously  touched  upon, 
in  Herodotean  phraseology. 

"  Now  the  Bospoiii  have  established 
many  customs  the  opposite  compared 
with  those  of  other  men.  For  other 
Britannics  have  put  round  ca]^  upon 
their  heads,  but  the  Bosponi  bear 
square  caps.  And  the  other  Britannics 
are  clad  in  short  coats,  but  the  Bos- 
porii  love  to  cover  themselves  with 
long  cloaks  woven  in  a  barbarian  fash- 
ion not  easy  to  be  described.  And 
other  Britannics  eat  in  private  or 
with  their  families,  but  these  use 
Syssities,  just  as  the  Laudffimonians. 
And  to  o&ers  it  is  allowed  to  marry 
wives,  but  the  Bospoiii  are  not  allowed 
to  many  wives.  And  other  men,  when 
they  make  laws,  first  take  counsel,  and 
then  they  make  the  laws ;  but  the 
Bosporii  first  make  laws,  and  after- 
wards, if  any  dreadful  thing  has  hap- 
pened, then  they  take  counsel." 

This  is  by  no  means  an  unfair 
liit  at  the  process  of  Oxford  legisla- 
tion in  the  days  of  the  Hebdomadal 


Board,  and  is  not  wholly  inappli- 
cable even  to  the  reformed  admin- 
istration. Then  some  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  young  men 
among  these  Bosporii  are  also 
touched  in  the  true  Herodotean 
vein ;  as,  for  instance,  that  many, 
they  say,  "spend  their  time  in  sum- 
mer lying  in  flat-bottomed  boats  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  drinking  wine 
made  of  barley,  and  sending  out 
of  their  mouths  smoke — ^to  me  in- 
deed saying  things  incredible.  But 
I,"  continues  the  old  historian, 
"  having  seen  the  customs  of  many 
nations,  know  that  the  younger  men 
are  often  foolish,  and  their  breasts 
senseless."  K  some  one  who  has  the 
time  to  spare,  and  a  taste  for  that 
kind  of  rummaging,  would  collect 
and  annotate  these  fugitive  pam- 
phlets, to  which  eveiy  great  crisis 
in  the  fortunes  of  Oxford  gave 
birth,  he  would  make  at  least  a  very 
amusing  history  of  the  University. 

One  Greek  volume  there  is  among 
my  old  coll^  working  companions, 
upon  which,  as  is  plain  horn  the 
crowded  manuscript  notes  and  illus- 
trations (of  indeterminate  value),  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  which 
I  cannot  help  feeling  was  wasted. 
It  is  the  Bhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
Why,  oh  why,  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  who  had  the  charge  of  my 
academical  education,  did  you  insist 
upon  that  special  toeatise  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  1  "  The  faculty 
of  understanding  the  means  of  per- 
suasion on  any  subject,"  he  calls  it. 
Very  ingenious,  no  doubt ;  but  so 
artificial  as  scarcely  to  commend 
itself  to  any  but  an  Athenian  taste. 
The  Oxford  authorities  have  grown 
wiser  now,  and  the  Ehetoric  is 
superseded.  Kot  but  there  are 
some  wonderfully  good  things  in  it; 
for  example,  those  chapters  in  the 
second  book  on  the  characteristics 
of  young  men  and  old.  "Aristo- 
tle," as  Fielding  says  in  'Ame- 
lia,' "was  by  no  means  so  great 
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a  fool  as  many  people  think  who 
never  lead  him."  Bat  these  are 
bj  the  way,  and  have  more  to  do 
with  the  study  of  human  charac- 
ter, in  which  the  Stagyrite  was  such 
a  consummate  master,  than  with 
the  art  of  the  rhetorician. 

But  the  whole  arrangement  of 
what  might  be  called  the  moral 
philosophy  school  of  our  day  at 
Oxford  [seemed  framed  upon  a  per- 
yeise  idea.  We  had  to  read  the 
works  of  the  pupil,  without  any 
definite  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  the  master  being  required  from 
OS.  We  worked  hard  at  Aristotle 
— ^Ethics,  Khetoric,  and  it  might 
be  Poetics;  but  it  was  quite  a 
chance  whether  any  of  us  had  read 
more  than  two  or  three  dialogues  of 
Plato.  Certain  tenets  of  his,  and 
some  special  passages  in  his  works, 
which  Aristotle  distinctly  referred 
to  or  contradicted,  we  had  to  make 
acquaintance  with:  but  the  *Ke- 
pablic '  was  never  used  as  a  regular 
text-book,  and  men  left  Oxford  who 
had  been  awarded  its  highest  hon- 
ours without  knowing  anything, 
except  from  scattered  passages  and 
at  second-hand,  of  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  antiquity.  For  such  it  is,  with 
all  its  defects :  the  Utopia  of  all 
Utopias,  the  most  impracticable 
that  even  a  philosopher  over  con- 
ceived, but  full  of  immortal  truths 
and  thought  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Greek — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  an  occasional  refer- 
ence to  a  lexicon — would  regret  a 
few  evenings  spent  in  his  study 
chair  with  Plato's  Eepublic,  Aris- 
tophanes's  Comedies,  and  the  Dia- 
logues of  Lucian.  Speaking  as  one 
who  made  acquaintance  with  the 
first  and  last  long  after  what  may 
be  called  one's  natural  Greek-and- 
Latin  days  were  over,  I  venture  to 


think  that  the  speculations  of  the 
first  would  be  found  as  interesting, 
and  the  humour  of  the  two  last  as 
amusing,  as  very  much  which  passes 
for  original  thought  and  original 
humour  at  the  present  day.  The 
very  difficulties  of  language,  which 
most  of  us  whose  scholarship  is 
somewhat  rusty  would  find  here  and 
there  to  overcome,  ought  rather  to 
give  a  zest  to  the  work  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  whose  national  boast 
— or  rather  unboastful  characteris- 
tic— ^it  is  to  do  many  things  merely 
because  they  are  difficult.  There 
ought  to  be  something  of  the  same 
feeling  in  mastering  a  few  pages  of 
Plato,  as  compared  with  running 
over  three  volumes  of  a  novel,  as 
there  is  in  a  hard  climb  over  a 
mountain  pass,  instead  of  strolling 
for  a  whole  afternoon  on  the  esplan- 
ade at  Brighton.  Men  of  mature 
age  will  take  a  pleasure  in  working 
out  difficult  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical problems ;  and  there  is  no 
special  or  sufficient  reason  why 
similar  interest  should  not  be  more 
often  felt  in  unlocking  for  ourselves 
some  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
antiquity. 

Something  too  much,  my  patient 
or  impatient  reader  thinks,  of  the 
classics]  Let  us  put  Plato  back 
upon  his  shelf,  and  have  done  with 
him.  I  have  no  turn  for  our  Eng- 
lish philosophers :  they  are  more 
puzzling  to  me,  and  not  nearly  so 
amusing.  It  is  respectable  to  have 
them  amongst  one's  books,  of  course ; 
it  gives  a  learned  air  to  one's  sur- 
roundings, far  more  than  the  Greek 
and  Latin  volumes,  which  a  good 
many  visitors  glance  at  with  a  good- 
humoured  half-contempt,  as  for  the 
things  of  their  childhood — ^which 
they  used  to  know  all  about,  of 
course,  long  ago,  but  have  forgotten 
— like  tops,  and  hoops,  and  marbles. 
But  a  goodly  row  which  bears  the 
names  of  Hamilton,  and  Mill, 
and  Buckle  (he  has  no  business 
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in  such  company,  but  let  me  say 
specially  Buckle,  for  effect)  will 
stamp  you  at  once  as  a  peison  of 
considerable  brains — ^a  man  who 
"reads  a  good  deaL"  So  there 
stand  my  credentialB  in  that  way  j 
in  very  neat  order  too,  you  observe 
— not  a  volume  out  of  place,  nor 
a  leaf  out  of  shape.  "Mthi  ei 
amicis  " — ^wrote  some  benevolent 
man  over  his  library — "  Mine  and 
my  friends' :"  and  he  probably  had 
to  replace  a  good  many  volumes 
firom  time  to  time  by  reason  of  his 
friends  interpreting  too  literally. 
Well, — these  authors  are  there  for 
my  friends — ^whenever  they  like  to 
read  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
parage their  tastes  in  any  way.  On 
this  point  the  lover  of  literature 
contrasts  favourably,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  man  of  science ;  he 
is  not  so  wedded  to  his  own  peculiar 
"ology,"  and  has  more  sympathy 
with  varieties  of  study.  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  their  profounder  stu- 
dies,  if  they  will  bear  with  my 
preference  of  the  more  useless 
walks  of  literature,  the  books  which, 
as  a  mathematician  would  say, 
"  prove  nothing." 

The  poetical  creed  of  my  youth 
was  something  like  what  Byron  lays 
down : — 

**  Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope ; 

Thou  snalt  not  set  np  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Southej.'^ 

(Poor  Byron  was  considered  very 
profane  for  the  wording  of  it :  the 
parody  is  not  to  be  defended,  albeit 
the  jest  shows  like  innocence  itself 
by  the  side  of  our  cool  modem 
scepticism.)  I  have  seen  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  change  this  creed 
to  any  great  extent,  and  the  taste 
of  the  present  generation  seems 
reverting  very  much  to  the  old 
standards.  It  may  be  said  that  not 
very  many  people  now  read  Dryden 
or  Pope :  but  surely  fewer  still  read 


Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  orSouthey. 
The  last,  after  a  brief  and  forced 
popularity,  is  now  as  Uttle  lemem- 
bered  as  Toung,  and  less  than  Cow- 
per.    Of  Coleridge — ^unquestionably 
a  poet — who  knows  much  except 
the  "  Ehyme  of  the  Ancient  Marin- 
er," and  the  ballad  of  "  Genevieve  "I 
As  to  Wordsworth,  opinions  always 
were  and  always    will  be    divid- 
ed.    It  used  to  be  considered  (in 
the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking) 
rather  the  proper  thing  to  admire 
him.     It  was  supposed  to  indicato 
that  one  had  finer  perceptions  of 
the  beautiful  than  one's  neighbours ; 
that  one  could  appreciate  subtle  ex- 
cellences to  which  ruder  tastes  were 
insensible.     The  young  men,  how- 
ever, who  liked  his  poetry,  were  not 
reckoned  by  us  heathens  and  un- 
believers   as    quite    so  good  at  a 
speech  in  Thucydides  or  a  tough 
bit    in    the    Ethica     We    of  the 
school  of  Pope  derided  them,  ve- 
hemently and    unfairly.      Words- 
worth's style,  in  his  ballads  especi- 
ally, lends  itself  only  too  easily  to 
parody :  and  we  were  never  tired  of 
reciting  in  their  ears  the  immortal 
ballad     in     the     'Rejected     Ad- 
dresses'— 

"  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  1  am  eight  on  New- Year's  Day ;  " 

supported   occasionally  by  original 
attempts  of  our  own,  in  the  same 
very  tempting  line.     Such  poems  as 
"Peter  Bell"  were  abo  found  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  reading  aloud 
— in  a  style  which  their    author 
never  contemplated ;  while  the  son- 
orous lines  of  Pope  were   not    so 
easily  handled  by  our  adversaries  in 
the  way  of  retaliation.     But  what 
makes    it    most    of    all    doubtful 
whether  the  admiration  of  Words- 
worth as  a  poet  is  real  and  abiding, 
or  whether  it  is  not  rather  (like 
some    other    professions  of   faith) 
maintained  because  it  sounds    re- 
spectable, is  this :  that  his  worship- 
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pcrs  are  always  calling  upon  us  to 
remember   lYhat    an  amiable  man 
he  was,  and  what  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian.    Ko  doubt  he  was ;  and  if  he 
had  been  a  candidate  for  a  bishopric, 
such    testimonals  would    be  very 
much  to  the  purpose ;  but  the  one 
thing  required  from  a  poet  is  poetry, 
and  no  amount   of   amiability  or 
dcTotion  will  produce  that,  if  the 
special    faculty    be    wanting.      Is 
Wordsworth  remembered  as  well  as 
read)    Bo  his  verses  hang  on  the 
ear  and  haunt  the  memoiy  as  Pope's 
and  Byron's  did  in  their  own  day, 
and  do  still  1    If  not,  in  spite  of  dl 
the  appreciative  criticism  of  a  few 
— even  though  we  must  grant  their 
judgment  to  have  weight — he  is 
no  national  poet.     ''Fit  audience 
though  few"  is  what  the  poet,  of 
all  men,  cannot  be  content  with, 
(jireat   authorities   have    said,    not 
without   truth,  that    Lucretius    is 
grander    than    Virgil,    and    that 
Lucan's  poem  is  almost  as  fine.    But 
it  is  of  no  use.  Yirgil  was,  and  is,  and 
will  be  the  favourite  poet,  and  no 
criticism  will  ever  depose  him  from 
his  rank.     There  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  the  tide  of  public  taste 
is  slowly  ebbing  back  towards  its 
favourites  of  fifty  years  ago ;  if  we 
live  long  enough,    we    may    find 
ourselves  in  the  fashion  yet,  as  our 
daughters  are  in  the  costume   of 
their  grandmothers. 

•We  are  in  the  habit  now  of 
laughing  a  good  deal  at  university 
prize  poems,  —  a  "very  stupid 
habit,"  as  no  less  an  authority  than 
Christopher  Korth  has  remarked. 
Their  public  recitation  has  of  late 
been  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  op- 
portunity for  a  running  commentary 
of  undergraduate  chaff,  to  the  de- 
light of  those  fast  young  ladies  who 
come  up  as  "lionesses"  to  Com- 
memoration, and  think  that  all 
human  life,  including  the  public 
recognition  of  honours  by  the 
noblest    university  in  the  world, 


is  nothing  if  not  amusing.  It 
may  be  safely  confessed  that  a 
good  many  of  these  modem  prize 
poems  are  but  poor  stuff — we  can- 
not expect  to  grow  a  young  poet 
every  year  in  Oxford.  But  will 
any  of  my  cynical  friends  do  me 
the  fevour  of  looking  over  with  me, 
for  a  few  minutes,  this  little  volume 
of  the  earlier '  Oxford  Prize  Poems '  ? 
The  undergraduates  and  their  fair 
friends  of  those  days  were  not 
ashamed  to  applaud  them  even 
rapturously,  so  that  the  "^ewdi- 
gate "  became  an  object  of  perhaps 
even  disproportionate  ambition  to 
the  susceptible  student,  who  saw 
more  than  fame  in  the  upturned 
faces  and  too  flattering  admiration 
of  that  brilliant  audience.  I  pass 
over  Keginald  Heber's  "  Palestine," 
when  the  whole  Sheldonian  theatre, 
we  are  told,  rang  with  plaudits 
from  old  and  young,  and  even  the 
more  eloquent  tribute  of  silent  tears 
was  in  not  a  few  cases  given  to  the 
young  reciter,  due  possibly,  in  some 
degree,  to  that  charm  of  manner 
and  intonation  which  was  so  re- 
markable in  the  bishop's  after-life. 
Such  a  recitation  would  probably 
be  now  received  with  a  running 
fire  of  facetious  commentary— espe- 
cially in  the  pathetic  passages — 
young  Oxford's  new  mode  of  dis- 
playing its  sympathy  with  rising 
genius.  "Singular  result  of  a 
liberal  education,  sir"  —  was  the 
remark  actually  made  by  an  Oxford 
hairdresser  to  one  of  the  University 
authorities,  upon  whom  he  was 
exercising  his  craft  on  the  morning 
after  a  noisy  Commemoration — a 
cynical  criticism  above  the  usual 
mark  of  barbers,  and  to  which  the 
worthy  dignitary  declared  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  reply.  Let "  Pales- 
tine "  stand  aside,  not  only  because 
Heber  is  admitted  to  have  been  a 
poet,  but  because  his  poem  is,  in 
my  opinion,  somewhat  overrated, 
and  by  no  means  the  best.     But 
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take  "The  Belvidere  Apollo,"  by 
Heniy  Milman,  afterwards  Dean  of 
St  Paul's:  or  "The  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli,"  by  Eichard  Sewell 
of  Magdalen.  Compare  them  with 
8ome  of  their  recent  successors — ^it 
will  be  unfair  to  the  writers  to  in- 
dividualise them — whose  taste  has 
beenformed  in  a  dififerent  school,  and 
say  honestly  whether  the  influence 
of  Pope  and  Dryden  did  not  call 
forth  at  least  as  much  poetic  fire, 
and  produce  a  far  higher  style  of 
academic  exercise — to  say  the  least 
of  it — than  we  find  in  these  later 
productions.  These  fugitive  pieces, 
which  had  such  a  triumph  in  their 
day,  are  now  so  little  known  that 
it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  give  a 
specimen  of  what  some  prize  poems 
were.  Milman's  may  of  course  be 
found  amongst  his  works ;  but  who 
turns  for  poetry  to  a  volume  of 
prize  poems,  whose  very  name  be- 
43peaks  a  forced  and  ephemeral  pro- 
duction 1  The  Pharaohs  of  modem 
literature  know  not  these  Josephs. 
Few  passages  in  English  descriptive 
poetry  are  finer  than  the  lines  in 
which  ^lilman  describes  that  mar- 
vellous work  of  the  Ephesian  sculp- 
tor, the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere 
gallery,  and  the  pathetic  story  re- 
corded by  Dr  Pinel  of  the  poor 
French  girl  who  reversed  the  story 
of  Pygmalion,  and  died  of  a  hope- 
less passion  for  the  beautiful  Archer- 
god* — 

^'For  mUd  he  seemed,  as  in  Elysium 

bowers 
Wasting   in   careless   ease   the    joyous 

hours: 
Haughty   as   bards    liave    sung,    with 

princely  sway 

Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breathing  steeds 

of  Day : 
Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Deli)hi*s  haunted  steep 


'Mid  the  dim   twilight   of  the  laurel 

grove — 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 
Yet  on  that  form,  in  wild  delirious  trance, 
With  more  than  reverence  gazed  the  maid 

of  France : 
Day  after   day,  the  love-sick   dreamer 

stood 
With  him  alone,  nor  thought  of  solitude: 
Oft  as  the  shiftmg  light  her  sight  be- 


guiled, 
sniufiT 


Blushing   she   stood,   and  thought  the 

marble  smiled; 
Oft,  breathless  listening,  heard  or  seemed 

to  hear 
A  voice  of  music  melt  upon  her  ear. 
Slowly  she  waned,  and  cold  and  senseless 

grown, 
Closed  her  dim  eyes,  herself  benumbed  to 

stone." 


More  beautiful  still  is  Sewell's 
"Temple  of  Vesta."  The  impres- 
sion which  it  made  on  the  Oxford 
of  his  day  was  something  which 
would  now  probably  be  quite  unin- 
telligible. One  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  our  late  bishops — ^a  man 
of  keen  judgment  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature — ^was 
so  charmed  with  it  that  he  could 
repeat  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

**  The  dark  pine  waves  o'er  Tiber's  classic 
steep. 

From  rock  to  rock  the  headlong  waters 

leap, 
Tossing  their  foam  on  high,  till  leaf  and 

flower 
Glitter  like  emeralds  in  the  sparkling 

shower : 
Lovelv — but   lovelier  from  the  chaims 

toat  glow 

Where  Latium  spreads  her  purple  vales 

below: 
The  olive  smiling  on  the  sunny  hill. 
The  golden  orchard,  and  the  ductile  rill ;  + 
And,  far  as  eye  can  strain,  yon  shadow^'- 

dome. 
The  glory  of  the  earth— Eternal  Borne. 

And  lo !  where  still  ten  circling  columns 
rise 

High  o'er  the  arching  spray's  prismatic 
dyes, 


*  "A  dream  of  love, 
Shaped  by  some  soUtair  nymph,  whose  breast 
Longed  for  a  deathleea  lover  from  above, 

r.- J  T>         ,  {^^  maddened  in  that  vision."— CAiWc  Harold. 

Did  Byron  know  the  stoiy  ? 

t  "Udamobilibuspomariarivis."— Hon, 
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Tonched  bat  not  marred,— as  time  had 

paused  to  siiare 
The  wreaths  that  bloom   in   lingering 

beauty  there : 
E'en  where  each  prostrate  wreck  might 

seem  to  monm 
Her  rifted  shaft,  her  loved  acanthus  torn, 
Natare*8  wild  flowers  in  silent  sorrow 

ware 
Their  Totire  sweets  o*er  Art's  neglected 

graTC. 

Bat  ye,  who  sleep  the  calm  and  dream- 
less sleep 
Where  joy  forgete  to  smile  and  woe  to 

weep, — 
Fotr  you,  lair  Maids,   a  long  and  last 

repose 
Has  stilled  each  pulse  that  throbs,  each 

rein  that  glows ; 
For  oft,  too  ott,  the  white  and  spotless 

Test 
Concealed  a  bleeding  heart,  an  aching 

breast  ; 
Hope,  that  with  cold  Despair  held  feeble 

strife, 
And  Lore  that  parted  but  with  parting 

life; 
Still  would  the  cheek  with  human  passion 

bum. 


Still  would  the  heart  to  fond  remembrance 

turn. 
Vow  all  itself  to  heaven,  yet  vow  in  vain, 
Sigh  for  its  thoughts,  yet  sigh  to  think 


agam 


fi 


There  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
thus  disinterring  this  perhaps  soli- 
tary relic  of  a  lost  genius.  It  is 
sad  to  think  that  clonds  so  soon 
obscured  the  early  promise  of  one 
who  could  "write  like  this;  for  we 
have  here,  if  not  the  certain  in- 
dications of  a  f  utui^  poet,  at  least 
all  the  graceful  diction  and  cultured 
taste  which  bespeak  no  ordinary 
mind. 

"His  saltem  accumulem  donis." 

Both  Milman's  and  Sewell's  poems 
were  "written,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, under  the  uncomfortable  lim- 
itation to  fifty  lines,  which  was  then 
one  of  the  conditions  of  Sir  Eoger 
Newdigate's  prize. 
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u 


Tou  have  not  told  me  yet/'  said 
the  lady,  with  hei  brightest  smile, 
**if  I  really  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  with  Herr  Max  Biendel  1 
But  you  need  not  tell  me  —  you 
have  a  painter's  eyes.  I  am  come, 
I  was  about  to  say,  to  thank  in  per- 
son the  young  artist  who  has  honour- 
ed me  by  staking  his  earliest  success 
upon  the  merits  of  my  poor  features. 
Let  me  be  the  wannest,  if  not  the 
first,  in  my  congratulations.  I  saw 
your  work  in  the  Rathrhaua^^l  mis- 
took it  for  a  Titian,  and  I  ought  to 
know.  I  assure  you  that  my  friends 
from  Munich  were  glowing  with 
your  praises :  you  will  hear  firom 
them  again  before  long.  Meanwhile, 
let  me  be  your  first  patron,  if  you 
•don't  object  to  my  taking  a  title  that 
honours  me  more  than  you.  The 
old  castle  must  have  a  gallery,  and 
I  long  to  inaugurate  my  reign  there 
with  the  first  picture  of  the  already 
great,  the  future  famous  master. 
Max  BrendeL  Set  your  own  value 
upon  me,  and  let  myself  be  my 
own." 

At  first  he  thought  that  the  vision 
of  the  mirror  must  have  taken  sub- 
stance; but  her  mention  of  the 
old  castle  showed  her  to  be  only 
the  newly- arrived  foreign  baroness 
of  Herr.  Elias.  K  so,  in  spite  of 
the  startHng  coincidence,  she  was 
real  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  the^ 
fetch  of  a  phantom :  and  in  that 
•case  he  might  be  bold  enough  to 
use  his  tongue.     He  bowed. 

"I  am  Max  Brendel,  gracious 
lady.  For  your  praise,  I  will  not 
try  to  thank  you.  The  face  came 
to  me — I  know  not  how — ^but  it  was 
jours,  and  how  could  I  fail  to  suc- 
ceed when  so  inspired  t  Kever  did 
I  paint   like  that    before — never, 


something  tells  me,  shall  I  be  able 
to  paint  like  that  again."  Now 
that  his  tongue  was  loosed,  it  seem- 
ed quite  natural  to  find  himself  talk- 
ing to  one  whose  face  and  form  had 
filled  his  heart  and  mind  for  so  long, 
and  who,  though  a  stranger,  was 
already  his  most  familiar  fHend. 
Even  her  voice  was  too  much  in 
harmony  with  her  crystalline  beauty 
to  sound  strange  after  it  had  once 
pronounced  his  name.  Even  such 
was  the  voice  of  which  he  had 
dreamed  in  connection  with  his 
shadow,  and  which  he  had  already 
essayed  in  vain  to  hear.  ''But, 
alas ! "  he  went  on,  ''  I  would  let 
you  have  the  picture  willingly  as  a 
gift  if  it  were  my  own — you  have 
already  more  than  paid  me  for  a 
life's  work — but  it  is  a  rule  that 
the  prize-painting  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  town." 

"  A  foolish,  unjust  rule,  Herr 
BrendeL  It  means  that  you  have 
sold  for — ^what  was  iti — a  wretched 
five  hundred  gulden  what  would 
have  fetched  at  least  five  thousand 
in  Munich,  or  Paris,  or  Florence,  or 
Moscow.  You  have  let  the  town 
cheat  you,  Herr  BrendeL  Five 
hundred  gulden  may  be  something 
to  a  poor  and  clever  student :  it  is 
an  insult  to  a  master.  But  we  will 
have  our  revenge.  Paint  me  a  re- 
plica for  five  thousand  gulden.  X 
have  set  my  heart  on  that  picture, 
and  the  copy  shall  be  better  even 
than  the  original,  for  I  will  sit  to 
you  in  person  this  time." 

Her  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the 
flattery  of  self-praise.  More  thaxi 
this,  her  offer  enabledhimtopurchase 
the  mirror  without  giving  up  his 
journey  to  Roma  But  where  waa 
the  thought  that  should  have  como 
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first — "Five  thotifland  gulden!  I 
can  marry  £lsa  now  without  going 
to  Eome ''  ?  A  month  ago  he  would 
haye  fallen  on  his  knees  and  wor- 
shipped the  bearer  of  such  a  gift 
from  heaven  to  £lsa  and  to  him. 
And  he  was  fain  to  worship ;  but 
not  for  Elsa's  sake,  and  not  wholly 
for  his  own.  He  had  not  studied 
for  weeks  the  mute  secrets  of  such 
lipe  and  eyes  in  vain.  Xow  that 
the  lips  were  no  longer  mute,  he  felt 
that  he  both  heard  and  saw  the  in- 
carnation of  his  dream. 

She  was,  indeed,  transcendently 
beautifol — ^to  him;  and  then  he  liad 
never  seen  her  smile  before.  There 
was  the  same  exquisite  symmetry  of 
form  and  feature,  the  same  diamond 
sheen  of  hair,  the  same  transparent 
rose  in  her  cheek,  the  same  won- 
derful depth  in  her  speaking  eyes. 
Her  tall  and  graceful  though  fr9%- 
ile  figure,  hitherto  unseen,  her  noble 
bearing,  her  musical  voice,  and  her 
gracious  words,  were  new  and  crown- 
ing charms.  He  bent  forward  and 
kissed  her  hand. 

''  Be  all  things  as  you  will,  gra- 
cious lady,"  he  said ;  "  but  let  no 
money  come  between  the  artist  and 
his  inspiration — his  first  inspiration. 
I  will  do  all  things  for  you." 

She  smiled  upon  him  yet  more 
winningly. 

^  But  I  must  insist  on  my  part 
of  the  bargain,  my  dear  Herr  Max. 
The  less  an  artist  cares  for  wealth, 
the  more  his  purse  should  be  thought 
of  by  others.  It  is  only  a  trifle — 
what  are  five  thousand  gulden,  what 
are  five  hundred  thousand,  between 
me  and  youl  I  offer  you  a  swift 
and  sure  way  to  glory,  which  you 
eovet  more  than  wealth — ^be  it  yours 
to  show  your  gratitude  by  letting 
me  make  you  rich  besides.  Your 
biographers  shall  not  write  of  your 
first  patroness  that  she  preyed  upon 
jour  genius  like  a  vampire — that 
she  devoured  your  heart's  blood  and 
gsve  you  no  reward.    They  shall 


call  me  the  generous  friend  as  well 
as  the  keen-eyed  connoisseur — I  too 
have  my  ambitions,  my  vanities,  my 
whims,  and  that  is  one. — Ah !  what 
is  this  % "  she  asked,  looking  at  the 
canvas.  "  You  have  already  begun 
upon  me  a  second  time  1 " 

"Oh,  gracious  lady,  that  is  no- 
thing," said  Max,  half- confused. 
"  Only  when  one's  mind  is  full  of  a 
subject  to  overflowing  it  runs  out 
into  many  forms  ;  it  is  a  poor  theme 
that  one  can  exhaust  in  a  single 
picture — ^and  this " 

^^  Au  revoiVy  then.  To-morrow, 
at  this  hour,  I  will  come  again,  and 
we  will  begin  in  earnest" 

His  prayer,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  for  a  short  cut  to  fame  and 
fortune,  had  indeed  been  answered. 
Already,  without  having  gone  to 
Home,  his  fSame  had  been  carried  to 
Munich  by  his  judges,  and  he  was 
being  launched  into  the  wide  ocean 
of  art  by  one  who  was  as  munificent 
as  she  was  beautiful,  and  had  already 
mistaken  him  for  Titian.  He  was, 
indeed,  no  longer  the  same  Max 
BrendeL  His  hopes  for  a  long 
struggle  in  order  to  wring  domestic 
happiness  with  a  simple  girl  from 
the  unwilling  hands  of  unfavourable 
fortune  seemed  inexpressibly  poor 
and  mean.  He  was  still  betrothed 
to  Elsa,  of  course,  and  must  marry 
her  in  time,  however  much  his 
hourgeoise  wife,  a  common  journey- 
man's daughter,  might  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  Ufe-joumey  that  led  him 
among  baronesses — ^that  would  lead 
him  soon  among  the  princes  of  art, 
and,  in  time,  among  the  princes  of 
this  world.  Titian  was  the  Mend 
of  an  emperor;  and,  in  a  word, 
what  with  past  despair,  present 
triumph,  and  future  glory,  the 
head  of  Max  Brendel  was  fairly 
turned.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  the 
mirror  itself  would  have  been  less 
wonderful  It  is  well  for  men  that 
their  successes,  for  the  most  part, 
come  slowly,  late,  and  tem^t^d. 
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with  much  alloy ;  when  they  come 
all  at  once,  and  in  the  very  outset 
of  youth|  they  act  like  furious  wine. 

That  same  eyening  a  messenger 
from  Eegenstein  brought  him,  in 
a  sealed  enyelope,  notes  for  fiye 
thousand  gulden,  with  one  line  of 
writing :  "  From  my  left  hand  to 
my  right — a  contribution  to  the 
biography  of  a  connoisseur."  He 
scarcely  comprehended  the  words^ 
but  he  gathered  that  the  donor 
would  accept  of  no  refusal,  and 
delicately  wished  him  to  feel  that 
she  was  merely  gratifying  a  ca- 
price of  her  own  in  paying  him  be- 
fore his  work  was  begun.  Well, 
then,  he  must  work  for  her  all  the 
more  devotedly,  that  was  all,  and 
Eome  must  be  out  of  the  question 
while  she  needed  him.  Down  he 
went  at  once  to  Herr  Elias,  with  a 
note  for  five  himdred  gulden  in  his 
hand. 

''That  is  for  the  mirror,"  he  said. 

"Aha !  you  pay  promptly,  my  good 
Herr  Max,"  said  Herr£Uas,as  he  exa- 
mined the  note.  ''  Eh,  eh !  this  comes 
from  Castle  Begenstein — ^you  are  in 
luck's  way,  my  good  young  gentle- 
man, if  you  have  dealings  there. 
And  to  get  a  glass  like  that  for  five 
hundred  gulden — ^that  happens  not 
every  day  !  But  you  deserve  it,  my 
good  Herr  Max :  you  pay  your  debts 
down  on  the  nail,  not  like  that 
rogue  of  a  Meyer,  who  is  in  such  a 
hurry  to  leave  the  world  that  he  does 
not  wait  to  pay  me  my  little  bill." 

"Meyer?    What  has  he  done  1" 

"Howl  Have  you  not  heard? 
He  has  drowned  himself,  that's  all ; 
nothing  more,  my  good  Herr  Max 
— ^nothing  more." 

"  Good  heaven  ! " 

"Yes,  my  good  Herr  Max.  In 
the  water.  They  found  his  hat 
swimming  an  hour  ago— a  very  bad 
hat  indeed,  l^ot  worth  two  kreui- 
zers,  on  my  word.  But  I  can  do  it 
up,  my  good  Herr  Max ;  and  if  you 
want  a  hat  for  Sundays ^" 


But  Max  was  gone.  He  ran  out 
and  hurried  •  straight  to  Meyer's 
lodging.  It  was  only  too  likely 
that  &e  diseased  temper  of  th& 
young  man,  full  of  all  the  weakness 
of  genius  and  wanting  all  its 
strength,  should,  in  the  first  frenzy 
of  exaggerated  disappointment,  have 
led  him  to  suicide.  He  had  never 
fought  against  an  impulse,  and  he 
had  staked  his  whole  career  upon 
the  prize.  Max  almost  felt  respon- 
sible for  his  rival's  death,  even 
though  his  conscience,  in  this  mat- 
ter, was  clear. 

Arrived  at  Meyer's  lodging  he 
found    the    news    only  too    true. 
Eothkopf    and    Sleinitz,    walking 
along  the    river-side,  had    caught 
sight  of  a  black  hat  floating  down 
the  stream.     It  was  carried  by  an 
eddy  into  a  bed  of  rushes,  whence 
Eothkopf  amused  himself  by  hook- 
ing it  to  shore.    Sleinitz  recognised 
it  at  once— it  contained  his  practical 
joke  of  the  laurel  crown.     Then  it 
came  out  that  the  unlucky  Meyer 
had  returned  from  the  competition 
in  a  half-crazed  condition,  had  said 
no  word  to  a  soul,  had  gone  to  his 
room  for  an  instant  or  two,   bad 
hurried  out  again,  as  the  servant 
said,  like  a  wild  man,  and  had  never 
returned. 

He  had  no  friends  in  the  place, 
and  his  habits  were  so  retired  and 
reserved  that  nobody  knew  whether 
he    had    any  relations    anywhere, 
much  less  where  they  were  to   he 
found.    Max  knew  him  better  than 
anybody,  and  he,  under  the  circum- 
stances, took  upon  himself  the  duty 
of  searching  Meyer's  rooms  in  order 
to  find  out  any  possible  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  his  family.    That  it 
was  a  case  of  suicide  none   could 
doubt  for  a  moment.     The  hat  y^oa 
evidence  of  his  having  been  in  the 
river ;  and  the  stream  was  so  swift 
and  strong  that  even  a  good  swimmer 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  escape, 
much  more  a  feeble  lad  like  Aleyer^ 
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who  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  and  future  reputation.  He  felt  no 
That  the  body,  in  spite  of  search,  hesitation  in  at  once  destroying  the 
had  not  been  found,  proved  no-  scrawl,  and  in  conveying  the  Fro- 
thing :  so  strong  a  current  would  phetess,  without  lifting  her  veil,  to 
soon  have  carried  it  many  miles  his  own  lodging.  He  was  the  nat- 
away.  But  assurance  became  doubly  nral  guardian  of  all  that  might 
sure  when  Max  found  the  follow-  conduce  to  shed  any  sort  of  luJo 
ing  note,  scrawled  in  pencil,  pinned  on  the  head  of  one  who  would  still 
to  a  pillow : —  have  been  living  but  for  him.     Per- 

"Know  all  men  that  I,  Adolf  haps,  too,  Meyer's  relations,  when 

Meyer,  the  painter,  have  been  con-  discovered,  might  prove  to  be  poor 

quered  by  sorcery.     I  accuse  JVIax  people,  to  whom    the   Prophetess 

Brendel  of  beijig  in  league  with  the  might  be  of  service.     Meanwhile  it 

devil.     I   quit    with    scorn    and  would  be  safe  in  his  keeping  from 

loathing  a  world  where  genius  has  being  seen  prematurely.    He  sealed 

to  contend   with  infernal  powers,  the  cover  and  placed  the  picture 

and  I  go  to  find  my  glory  where  against  the  waLL 

the  work  of  wizards  hath  not  to  Of  course  all  this  kept  him  from 

be  judged  by  fools.     Seek  for  the  going  at  once  to   make  his  peace 

body  of  Adolf  Meyer  beneath  the  with  Elsa.     Indeed  his  mind  was 

river;  for  his  soul  above  the  stars,  in  such  a   whirl  that  he  hardly 

—A.  M."  realised  the  breach  between  bimself 

So  it  was  clear  that  the  poor  and  her.    He  counted  his  remaining 

crazy  soul  had  gone  mad  on  the  first  four  thousand  five  hundred  gulden 

provocation  and  had  died.      But  and  then  turned  to  the  looking-glass, 

much  was  due  to  his  memory  at  the  the  abode  of  his  familiar  spint,  to 


hands  of  Max  Brendel.  The  autho- 
rities, though  slowly  moving,  would 
soon  arrive  to  seal  the  room*  The 
incoherent  piece  of  writing  would 


thank  the  shadow  of  the  donor  and 
to  gaze  upon  her  beauty  with  ten- 
fold rapture. 

The  face  was  gone.     He  saw  only 


assuredly  condemn  its  author  to  the    his  own  reflection,  just  as  he  would 
burial  of  a  self-murderer ;  while  the    have  seen  it  in  the  commonest  of 


Prophetess  herself,  who,  still  under 
ber  canvas  cover,  lay  upon  the 
floor,  would  be  overhaided  by  ig- 
norant and  careless  hands  and  in- 
sulted by  mocking  tongues.  The 
successful  man,  who  had  uncon- 
sciously driven  his  rival  to  a  grave 
in  the  river,  was  bound  to  do  sJl  he 
could  for  Meyer's  immediate  memory 


toilet  mirrors.  Five  hundred  gul- 
den had  proved  a  long  price  to  pay. 
!N'ever  mind,  though — he  could 
afiford  it,  and  gratitude  was  not  to 
be  measured  by  gulden.  Moreover, 
if  he  had  lost  the  shadow,  he  had 
gained  the  substance.  His  pa- 
troness was  real  and  he  was  sane : 
he  lived  in  a  mere  dream  no  more. 


In  one  respect,  however,  it  is 
a  question  whether  his  recovered 
canity  was  quite  so  much  an  advan- 
tage as  he  supposed.  When  one 
loves  a  dream,  the  love  is  a  dream : 
when  the  dream  one  loves  becomes 
a  reality,  the  love  also  becomes  real. 


He  was  still  Elsa's  betrothed:  she 
still  wore  his  ring,  though  it  now 
scorched  and  pained  her.  But  his 
daily  visits  to  the  Baroness  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  over  him  a  peril- 
ous fascination.  Cowardice,  though 
he  had  never  hitherto  shown  him- 
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self  a  coward,  was  the  all-powerful  nature  of  her  mind  itself  was  that 
cause  of  his  putting  off  a  reconcilia-  of  a  mirror.    It  was  startlingly  quick 
tion  with  his  betrothed,  first  ftom  and  bright :  no  sooner  was  an  idea 
hour  to  hour,  and  then  from  day  to  presented  to  her  than  she  instan- 
day.     He  had  never  known  a  great  taneously  reflected  it  and  made  it 
lady  in  his  life  before;  and  the  her  own«      But,  unless  kept  con- 
Baroness  was  to  the  poor  student  stantly  and  prominently  before  her, 
the  princess  of  a  faiiy  tale.     The  it  passed  away,  as  utterly  as  if  it 
very  perfume  of  her  dress  intoxicated  had  never  been,  from  the  surface 
him.  Then  she  had  none  of  the  com-  of  her  mind.      I^or  did  she  ever 
monplace  prettiness  of  Msa  :   she  originate,  though  taking  the  keenest 
wore  the  beauty  of  a  loftier  world,  delight  in,  new  ideas.     Whenever 
She  was  a  goddess:  Elsa  only  a  girl.  Max  spoke  she  became  all  eyes  and 
And  she  could  talk  to  his  mind  ears.     Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the 
as  well  as  to  his  heart :  she  could  peace  of  his  vanity  that  he  never 
sympathise  with  his  higher  ideas,  met  her  in  the  company  of  other 
and  give  wings  to  his  brains.  men,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to 
There  were  strange  things  about  reflect  but  the  lights  and  shades  of 
her  that  enhanced  her  fascination,  his  own  mind.   Sometimes  he  could 
even  though  he,  in  his  ignorance,  not  help  flattering  himself  that  the 
failed  to  think  them  strange.   Why  interest  she  took  in  him  must  be 
should  so  brilliant  a  being  have  due  to  something  more  personal  and 
come  to  bury  her  beauty  and  her  definite  than  a  passion  for  art  in  the 
youth  in  a  half-ruined  castle  in  so  abstract.     Once  he  caught  himself 
outof-the-way  a  comer  1    Why  did  thinking  aloud,  "  I£  it  were  not  for 
she  live  alone  1    Why  was  she  con-  Elsa,  what  things  might  not  be  I  "^ 
tent  with  hia  society]    Perhaps  the  And,  even  as  things  were,   there 
last  question  would  have  puzzled  no  seemed  no  reason  why  Elsa  should 
other  man.    But  these  were  not  her  interfere,  seeing  that  he  had   not 
most  striking  peculiarities. .  She  had  seen  her  since — sinc^ — he  could  not 
a  singular  horror  of  darkness,  and  remember  when, 
surrounded  herself  with  a  brilliant        There  was  one  barrier,  however,, 
illumination  of  wax-candles  almost  between  them — while  she  reflected 
before  the  sun  went  down.      Her  every  movement  of  his  soul,    he 
very  bedchamber  at  midnight  was  a  could  not  see  into  hers.     It   -was 
blaze  of  artificial  day.     She  had  no  himself  that  he  seemed  to  read  in 
feminine  taste  for  flowers,  or  for  the  her.    Even  when  their  hands  met, 
living  and  vocal  flowers  called  birds;  there  seemed    a   thin,  indefinable 
but  she  indulged  an  intense  passion  something — ^like  a  perfectly  smooth. 
for  all  that  gleamed  and  sparkled —  surface  without  depth  — that  camo 
for  diamonds  and  jewels  of  every  between  and  prevented  an  actual 
sort  and  kind.    In  accordance  with  contact.    Her  touch  added  no  tlirill 
this  passion  her  rooms  were  lined  to  lus  own. 

throughout  with  mirrors  from  floor       The  second  portrait  of  the  Baroness 

to  ceiling — the  old  castle  should  had  now  long  been  finished.   As  she 

have  been  the  very  Palace  of  Truth  had  foretold,  it  was  better  than,  even 

itself  for  transparency.     From  the  his  prize  picture:  and  she  sent  it  to 

ceiling  of  every  inhabitable  room  be  exhibited  for  a  few  days  in   tbc 

hung  a  large  chandelier  composed  Rath-hmie,  so  that  it  might  eclipse 

of  prismatic  lustres;  and  she  ate  and  its  predecessor.     All  the  town  was 

drank  from  the  richest  workman-  proud  of  its  citizen,  Herr  Maac  Srcu 

ship  of  Venice  and  Prague.      The  del,  whose  fame  had  now  travellec 
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to  Manicb  and  back  again :  and 
everybody  said  that  thia  was  the 
masterpiece :  that  the  first  bad  been 
only  tbe  promise  of  tbe  second. 
Max  Erendel  was  a  prophet  in  bis 
own  country. 

Tbe  Baroness  was  delighted  to 
reflect  all  this  public  praise.  She 
gathered  up  the  opinions  of  every- 
body,  and  agreed  with  them  all. 

"There,"  she  said,  "was  I  not 
rigbt  \  You  must  make  me  another 
picture  for  the  old  castle  before  you 
go  to  Borne.  You  shall  make  Ee- 
genstein  the  most  famous  gallery  in 
all  Gennany." 


His  heart  rose  up  with  pride. 

"Only  give  me  a  subject,  madam," 
he  said,  "and  I  will  not  rest  day  or 
night  till  it  is  done." 

"A  subject?  Well  —  you  have 
painted  Me  twice  over,  and  the 
second  was  better  than  the  first. 
Paint  me  a  third  time — the  third 
time  will  be  best  of  all." 

"I  can  find  no  more  glorious 
subject,  madam,  if  I  wander  through 
the  world." 

So  he  set  himself  to  make  a  third 
and  yet  grander  picture  of  the 
Baroness.  She  was  his  inspiration, 
and  he  was  nothing  without  her. 


XI. 


Meanwhile' it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  black,  worm-eaten, 
rat-eaten  old  lumber-room  of  Herr 
Elias  was  any  longer  large  or  fine 
enough  to  hold  Herr  Brendel  and 
bis  fortunes.  The  Baroness  hated 
all  things  dark  and  dull;  and,  thanks 
to  her  extravagant  liberality,  he  was 
now  able  to  live  in  a  style  more  in 
accordance  with  her  tastes,  which 
had  become  his  own.  At  her  direct 
instigation  he  moved  to  another  part 
of  &e  town  and  into  expensive 
ajmrtmonts.  She  wished  hevprotegS 
to  do  credit  to  his  patroness  and 
to  advertise  her  munificence  —  no- 
thing that  she  did  was  to  be  hid 
under  a  bushel  —  and  her  wishes 
were  his  laws.  He  obeyed  willingly 
— all  he  had  came  from  her,  and 
she  had  thereforo  a  moral  right  to 
control  its  disposal.  Hero,  in  his 
new  abode,  he  painted  en  prince; 
and  hero  he  did  other  things  en 
prince  besides.  The  steady -going 
and  blameless  young  fellow  whom 
£lsa  had  called  Max  was  very  unlike 
the  famous  Herr  Brendel. 

He  bad  sown  his  modest  crop  of 
wild  oats  in  his  time,  of  course,  in 
company  with  the  Rothkopfs  and 
Sleinitases  of  the  painting -schooL 


He  had  never,  before  his  betrothal 
to  Elsa,  been  averse  to  such  simple 
forms  of  dissipation  as  a  poor  art- 
student  might  light  upon  in  a  town 
that  was  free  from  the  cheap  and 
easy  opportunities  given  by  great 
cities.  But  his  life  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent shape  now  that  the  light 
touch  of  Elsa's  hand  was  removed. 
Whether  it  was  that  whenever 
he  thought  of  her  he  was  filled 
with  shame,  or  whether  the  in- 
fluence of  his  generous  benefactress 
was  in  itself  a  power  of  evil,  there 
is  no  need  to  say,  and  no  means  of 
saying.  One  thing  led  on  to  an- 
other. The  friend  of  a  Baroness, 
whose  fame  had  travelled  to  Munich 
and  back  again,  could  not  plod  on 
like  poor  Max  Brendel.  All  the- 
great  painters  had  lived  magnificent- 
ly— Titian,  Rubens,  Raphael — and 
should  Brendel  give  himself  any 
lower  example  than  the  highest  of 
all?  Even  in  the  most  obscure  of 
towns,  if  a  man  is  bent  upon  it,  he 
may  contrive  to  launch  out  in  style- 
Max  Brendel  launched  out  in  the< 
style  of  a  lion. 

Indeed  he  was  really  a  lion.  He 
dined  with  the  Burgomaster,  and 
painted  for  him  a  small  picture  of 
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the  Baroness  in  the  character  of 
Justice.  He  lectured  in  the  paint- 
ing-school, to  which  he  condescended 
to  present  a  sketch  of  the  Baroness 
in  the  character  of  Clio.  He  sent 
to  Munich  a  great  picture  of  the 
Baroness  as  St  Catherine :  he  sent 
another  great  picture  of  the  Baron- 
ess, as  Thusnelda,  to  Berlin.  He 
received  several  conumssions  from 
those  who  admired  his  finished  style, 
and  his  patrons  regularly  received  a 
portrait  of  the  Baroness,  in  some 
new  character,  in  return.  Foreign 
visitors  came  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Herr  Professor  BrendeL 
He  restored  to  the  Academy  the 
prize  he  had  gained,  and  the  student 
who  had  painted  the  modest  land- 
scape was  ^sent  to  Eome.  He  was 
invited  to  leave  his  native  town  and 
to  settle  in  a  laiger  field,  but  he 
always  refused :  patriotism  was  the 
excuse,  but  the  Baroness  was  the 


cause.  He  gave  dinners  that  outdid 
the  Burgomaster's,  with  wine  that 
outshone  the  Bishop's.  No  longer 
did  he  associate  with  those  honest 
comrades  of  his,  Sleinitz  and  Eoth- 
kopf.  He  spoke  to  them  kindly 
when  he  came  across  them,  but  was 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  them  no 
more. 

Well,  such  things  happen  every 
day.  There  is  not  much  to  wonder 
at  in  a  poor  man's  suddenly  becom- 
ing rich  and  cutting  his  old  Mends. 
There  is  very  little  to  wonder  at  in 
a  great  painter,  who  has  become  a 
lion,  finding  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  marry  a  poor  little  hour- 
geoise.  He  and  Elsa  were  no  longer 
in  the  same  world.  What  would 
they  all  say — what  would  the  Bar- 
oness say )  It  was  all  over  between 
them  now. 

''And  so  best,  I  suppose,"  he 
sometimes  thought  with  a  sigh. 


xn. 


In  one  thing  he  had  an  advantage 
over  many  great  men — ^he  was  not 
troubled  by  the  ghosts  of  his  hum- 
bler day&  There  was  no  fear  of 
his  being  intruded  upon  by  Elsa 
now,  though  she  had  once  come  to 
him  when  he  ought  to  have  gone 
to  her. 

The  long  absence  of  her  lover  was 
a  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears : 
and  at  last  it  was  impossible  even 
for  her  to  force  herself  to  believe 
that  she  had  judged  him  harshly. 
It  was  only  too  true,  too  clear,  that 
her  short-lived  dream  of  happiness 
was  past  and  gone. 

Not  that  she  spent  her  time  in 
crying  her  eyes  out.  No  one  saw 
her  shed  a  tear.  Herr  Frohmann 
never  had  occasion  to  scold  her  even 
for  breaking  crockery,  much  less  for 
inattention  to  his  slightest  comfort. 
To  all  appearance  she  was  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse  and  as  busy  as  a  bee. 


Her  smiles  had  gone  away  with  her 
tears,  but  she  allowed  nobody  to 
miss  her  smile.  She  did  not  turn 
cynic  or  cry  out  to  all  the  fates  and 
furies  because  she  had  found  her 
trust  betrayed — because  she  shared 
the  common  lot  in  finding  the  cit- 
adel of  her  life  built  up  upon  a 
shoal  of  shifting  sand.  Her  heart 
might  break,  but  neither  her 
strength  nor  her  pride. 

"  Elsa,  my  girl,"  said  her  father 
to  her  one  evening  when,  even  in  the 
workshop,  he  had  heard  Max  Brea- 
del's  name  spoken  of  with  honour, 
''  I  hear  great  things  of  that  Max 
of  thine.  What  has  become  of  the 
fellow  1  From  all  I  hear  he  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  speaking  to  me 
about  the  wedding-day." 

She  crept  to  him  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  with  the 
caress  that  had  belonged  to  her 
lover  in  old  times.     She  had  been 
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expecting  the  question  to  come  at 
last,  but  was  still  unprepared  with 
a  reply. 

"Ah,  yon  think  I've  been  blind, 
my  girl,"  he  said  in  his  rough  way, 
"  bat  I'm  not  so  blind  as  I  seem. 
I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  speak 
fiist,  but  as  yon  won't,  I  must  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  Max  has 
nerer  been  here  since  he  got  the 
prize;  and  what's  more,  they  say  he's 
to  marry  the  Baroness  up  at  Ee- 
genstein — they  were  talking  about 
it  to-day.  And  he's  turned  bad  and 
wild.  £Lsa  Frohmann,  the  daughter 
of  old  Erohmann  the  wood-carver, 
isoii  fit  for  the  Herr  Professor, 
^'ever  mind,  my  girl — thank  God, 
ire're  aa  proud  as  he  ;  and  we  won't 
speak  to  those  who  are  bad,  if  he 
won't  speak  to  those  that  are  poor. 
And  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  river 
as  ever  a  Max  BrendeL" 

It  was  one  thing  to  condemn  her 
lover,  but  it  was  another  thing  to 
hear  him  condemned. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "it's  true-- 
all's  over  between  Max  and  me. 
Bat  it's  not  his  fault,  father :  how 
could  a  great  and  clever  man  like 
him  really  care  for  a  poor,  plain, 
doinsy  girl  like  me?  It  was  all 
very  well  while  he  was  poor  and 
imhappy,  and  had  seen  nobody  but 
Elsa.     But  it  couldn't  last — how 


could  it  ?  It  was  too  sweet  a  dream ; 
one  always  wakes,  always,  from 
sweet  dreams.  It  must  have  come 
to  an  end,"  she  went  on,  with  the 
tears  at  last  brimming  into  her  eyes ; 
*'and  better  now  than  if  we  had 
married  and  he'd  found  out  too  late 
that  he  could  not  love  me  as — ^as  I 
loved  him. — Now  I  must  be  thy 
Elsa,  thine  only,  my  own  father — 
that's  all :  I  would  not  have  him 
unhappy  for  my  sake,  no,  not  for 
all  the  prizes  in  the  world ;  and 
now,  I  would  not  leave  thee — ^no, 
not  for  him." 

"He's  a  blackguard,  that's  all, 
Elsa,  and  thou  art  a  little  fooL 
But  if  thou  canst  forget  him,  thou 
art  wise.     Take  off  that  ring." 

"  ^NTo — not  that,  father.  I  must 
keep  my  ring." 

"  It  is  shameful  to  wear  it  longer, 
if  thou  art  his  betrothed  no  more. 
Give  it  me,  that  I  may  send  it  back 
to  the  Herr  Professor." 

"  Oh,  let  me  be  thy  Elsa,  father; 
and  I  cannot  be  thy  Elsa  if  I  am 
untrue  to  my  betrothed  —  to  my 
Max  who  is  dead  and  gone."  At 
last,  for  the  first  time,  she  broke 
down:  she  fell  upon  her  father's 
neck  and  cried. 

"  Who  has  turned  into  a  scoun- 
drel," he  said,  gruffly.  But  he  said 
no  more  about  the  ring. 


XIII. 


In  the  course  of  every  tale  of  real 
life  there  arrives  a  period  when 
matters  develop  themselves  event- 
leasly,  and  without  any  landmark 
to  denote  the  unhalting  process  of 
time.  It  is  as  needless,  as  it  would 
be  impossible,  to  chronicle  all  the 
interviews  that  took  place  between 
Max  Brendel  and  his  strange  patron- 
ess. Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  they 
gradually,  but  not  slowly,  led  to  the 
one  inevitable  end.    Max  loved  the 


Baroness  more  than  he  loved  his 
own  soul — and  found  himseK  in 
debt  up  to  the  ears. 

His  chief  creditor,  the  broker  and 
money-lender,  Herr  Elias,  was  not 
impatient :  he  only  used  to  grin  and 
say,  "  A  little  longer,  eh,  eh,  my  good 
Herr  Professor?  "With  pleasure. 
All  goes  well  at  Eegenstein  1 "  But 
Love  was  not  so  patient  a  usurer. 

One  morning,  after  putting  the 
last    touch    to    his    famous    Holy 
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Family  with  the  Baroness  for  Ma- 
donna, hope  whispered  courage  to 
his  heart.  After  all,  why  shoijQd 
he  fear)  He  was  greater  in  the 
aristocracy  of  art  than  the  Baroness 
in  the  aristocracy  of  hirth :  marrii^e 
would  be  neither  presumption  on 
his  side  nor  condescension  on  hers. 
He  thought  over  all  her  gracious 
ways  to  him,  the  pleasure  she  ob- 
viously took  in  his  society,  their 
sympathy  in  heart  and  mind.  He 
must  put  his  fate  to  the  touch 
sooner  or  later,  and  why  not  now  ? 
She  must  have  read  that  he  loved 
her  in  every  look  and  word ;  and  if 
she  favoured  him,  as  he  could  not 
doubt,  she  must  have  set  him  down 
as  the  most  timid  or  as  the  coldest 
of  lovers  not  to  have  opened  his 
heart  to  her  long  ago.  It  was  on  a 
glorious  morning  of  e^irly  spring, 
bright  with  the  fragrant  sunshine 
that  sinks  deep  and  calls  forth 
blades  of  love  even  where  none  is 
sown,  that  he  threw  down  his 
palette,  'and,  following  a  conscious 
and  deliberate  impulse,  found  him- 
self at  Eegenstein. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
for  the  first  time  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  acquaintance  with  his 
patroness,  her  French  femme  de 
chamhre  told  him  she  was  engaged, 
and  asked  him  to  wait  a  while.  He 
was  shown,  accidentally  of  course,  in- 
to the  ante-chamber  of  the  Baroness's 
favourite  boudoir.  The  inner  door, 
however,  stood  ajar,  so  that  one 
of  the  innumerable  mirrors  where- 
with the  whole  castle  was  lined 
reflected  to  the  eyes  of  Max  all  that 
passed  within.  The  companion  of 
the  Baroness  was  no  other  than  the 
little  old  parchment-skinned  man 
with  the  croaking  voice,  who  had 
been  foremost  in  awarding  the  tra- 
velling prize  to  Number  Five.  How 
inexpressibly  far  off  that  seemed ! — 
and  yet,  far  off  as  it  was,  he  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  man 
had  not  the  sunshine  of  to-day  sent 


a  pang  through  his  heart.  Memory, 
as  well  as  hope  and  love,  is  awak- 
ened, by  the  fragrance  of  such  sun- 
shine. 

But  it  was  too  late  now,  even 
though  conscience  whispered  that 
the  full  voice  of  the  new  love  was 
not  worth  a  whisper  of  the  old. 

He  was  not  a  willing  listener  to  a 
conversation  that  was  not  intended 
for  him.  He  did  not,  like  Sleinitz, 
deliberately  put  his  eye  or  ear  to  the 
door,  but  he  took  for  granted  that 
the  Baroness  was  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  he  was  certain  that  she 
had  no  secrets  from  him.  He  made 
a  noise  with  his  chair  to  warn  her 
that  he  was  within  ear-shot,  but  it 
made  no  difference,  and  the  talk 
buzzed  on,  The  first  few  words  he 
did  not  hear;  but  suddenly  his 
hearing  was  sharpened  by  catching 
his  own  name. 

"  Max  Brendel,  of  course,"  said 
the  bell-like  voice  of  the  Baroness. 

**  Max  Brendel,  yes — ^but  not  of 
course,"  croaked  the  other.  "  Not 
of  course,  by  any  means.  If  we 
had  not  thought  of  Max  Brendel, 
I  should  not  be  here.  But,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  no  longer  disposed  to 
give  ccirte  blanche  to  Max  BrendeL" 

"  And  what  is  wanted  ? "  asked 
the  Baroness.  *^  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand." 

"A  subject  for  a  fresco.  One 
of  a  series,  representing  the  great 
themes  of  German  history.  Wo 
need  variety  in  treatment — unity  in 
plan.  I  have  undertaken  to  famish 
two  designs — I  flatter  myself  that 
a  series  of  national  historical  pictures 
without  my  hand  would  be  like  the 
English  tragedy  of  Hamlet  without 
the  title  ivle.  My  colleague  has 
undertaken  three  more.  But  we 
must  have  a  third  hand." 

"  And  that  must  be " 

"  So  my  colleagues  said  to  the 
committee — Max  Brendel.  But  the 
committee  shook  their  heads.  *  We 
are  sick  of  your  Max  Brendel,'  they 
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said.  *  His  first  picture  was  the  reve- 
lation of  a  new  genius.  His  second 
was  its  confirmation.  His  third 
was  a  ehef-d^ceuvre.  But  tell  us 
honestly/  they  said  to  me,  *  if  that 
great  genius  of  yours  has  ever  really 
painted  more  than  one  picture  in 
all^his  days  1  Is  it  not ' — pardon  me, 
madam :  I  quote  the  committee — 
*  Is  it  not  for  ever  and  ever  the  same 
eternal  woman  with  the  yellow  hair? 
She  has  done  duty  now  for  Clio, 
for  Thusnelda,  for  Justice,  for  St 
Catherine, — ^in  short,  for  as  many 
pictures  as  he  has  painted,  all  as 
like  one  another  as  a  family  of  peas 
in  one  shelL  He  puts  a  costume 
on  a  lay  figure,  paints  it,  and  then 
sticks  on  at  top  his  stock  head  with 
the  yellow  hair.  The  journals,'  said 
the  committee,  '  are  beginning  the 
same  ciy;  and  though  art-critics  are 
no  authorities  when  they  speak  for 
themselves,  they  show  how  the 
wind  blows.  When  the  fresco  is 
finished,  people  must  be  struck  by 
it  in  the  right  way :  they  mustn't 
only  say,  Oh,  that's  a  Brendel;  that's 
his  ycdlow-haired  woman :  we've 
seen  all  that  before,  thank  you. 
Max  Brendel  has  painted  himself 
out  I  we've  had  enough  of  him.' " 

The  Baroness  always  at  once  re- 
flected everybody  and  everything. 
She  did  so  now. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  They 
think  him  a  man  of  one  idea." 

"  Precisely,  madam.  Now,  as  a 
rule,  the  public  Ckes  a  man  with 
one  idea.  It  can't  comprehend  a 
man's  having  two.  Its  comedian 
mnst  stick  to  comedy  ;  its  tragedian 
to  tragedy ;  its  pianist,  who  has  once 
made  a  hit  by  playing  variations 
with  one  finger,  must  never  use  two 
fingers;  its  singer,  with  a  high  C, 
must  sing  nothing  but  high  C's;  its 
painter,  who  has  once  painted  blue, 
must  paint  everything  blue,  or  be 
biased  down.  That's  the  division 
of  labour.  One  man  paints  blue, 
another  red,  another  yellow,  and 


the  public  likes  it  better  than  if  the 
same  man  painted  all  three.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  to 
that  limit  Max  Brendel  has  come. 
He  not  only  harps  on  the  same 
string — that's  nothing — but  he  has 
worn  out  the  string  he  harps  on. 
We  are  getting  disappointed  with 
Max  Brendel,  madam  —  bitterly 
disappointed ;  and  we  won't  have 
our  series  of  frescoes  spoilt  by  a 
howling  chorus  of  *0h,  that's  a 
Brendel ;  he  can  paint  yellow — ^but 
a  grand  historical  fresco,  that's  not 
his  line.'  So  I  came  down  to  ask 
him  for  a  design ;  and  if — pardon 
me,  madam,  if  I  seem  blunt, — if  he 
gives  me  the  yellow-haired  woman 
again,  he  is — done  for." 

Max  felt  himself  turn  cold  from 
head  to  foot.  Nobody  knew  better 
than  himseK  that  ho  was  in  truth 
an  impostor  with  but  one  idea,  and 
that  not  his  own. 

*' Would  you  like  to  see  Herr 
Brendel  at  once  ? "  asked  the  Baron- 
ess.   "  I  believe  he  is  here." 

"Thank  you,  madam,  but  I 
would  rather  call  on  him,"  croaked 
this  raven  voice  of  public  opinion. 
"  I  am  charmed  to  have  found  you 
at  Eegenstein,  and  will  not  fail  to 
renew  my  respects  to  you  before  I 
return  to  Munich." 

He  passed  out  through  the  ante- 
chamber )  but  he  was  near-sighted, 
and  did  not  recognise  Max,  who, 
since  his  former  judge  last  saw  him, 
had  altered  in  many  ways. 

Max  entered  the  boudoir  gloom- 
ily. The  Baroness  did  not  smile 
upon  him  as  of  old. 

"  You  did  not  notice  that  gentle- 
man]" she  asked.  "That  is  an- 
other great  man — I  made  him,  old 
as  he  is,  just  as  I  made  you.  But 
he  is  a  man  of  many  ideas,  and  has 
done  me  credit,  though  he  never 
painted  me,  my  own  self,  as  you 
have  done." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  what  he 
said,"  answered  Max ;  "  I  heard  it 
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alL  But  ob,  Baroness,  I  did  tLink 
you  would  have  defended  me  more 
warmly.  How  could  any  man  with 
a  soul  ever  paint  anybody  but  you  1 
Do  I  not  see  you  in  every  sight, 
nay,  in  every  sound  ?  It  is  true  I 
paint  nothing  but  you.  But  what 
-did  Eubens  paint  but  his  wife, 
what  Titian  but  his  mistress,  what 
Eaphael  but  his  one  Madonna — ^and 
are  they  stale?  And  should  I, 
whom  you  once  called  your  Titian, 
.^ow  stale  because  I  also  paint  only 
my  mistress,  only  my  Madonna, 
only  the  one  queen  of  my  soul  ? " 

The  rose-leaf  flush  deepened  in 
her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  grew  no 
longer  hard  to  read.  Hitherto  she 
had  only  glittered  like  crystal,  now 
lie  could  see  that  she  was  woman- 
-souled. 

She  even  trembled.  "  I  worship 
you,"  he  rushed  on ;  "I  love  you. 
Your  breath  is  my  life.  Even  be- 
fore I  knew  you  I  loved  you." 

More  than  ever  he  saw  himself 
reflected  in  her.  "  Oh  Max  ! "  she 
•oxclaimed  as  he  grasped  her  hand 
that  seemed  at  last  to  melt  and 
thaw,  '^  this  is  too  much  happiness 
for  a  poor,  cold,  lonely,  miserable 
heart  like  mine — to  be  loved  for 
myself,  just  like  the  simplest  girl ! 
Is  it  true — is  it  only  for  myself  you 
love  me — for  nothing  more  1 " 

Something  reminded  him  of  Elsa's 
look  when  he  first  told  her  he  loved 
her  years  ago.  But  there  was  more 
than  the  look  of  Elsa. 

"  My  empress  !  For  your  own. 
self — ^nothing  more." 

"  And,"  she  asked  suddenly  and 
eagerly,  ''it  was  love  for  me  that 
inspired  youl" 

"  That  alone." 

''  And  you  will  do  aU  things  for 
mel" 

"  All  things." 

"Then,"  she  said  triumphantly, 
"  we  will  beat  them  all.  Max,  as  we 
have  beaten  them  before.  I  will  be 
proud  of  you ;  you  shall  win  me  in 


battle,  as  ladies  were  won  by  knights 
of  old.  You  heard  what  was  said 
just  now?  Heaven  knows  I  love 
you.  Max — but^  now  that  I  am  only 
a  woman  to  you,  I  must  be  won. 
Prove  to  them  all  that  you  are  the 
greatest  of  all  painters,  and  I  am 
yours." 

"Have  I  not  proved  it?  Has 
not  my  brush  made  you  famous 
through  all  the  world ) " 

There  needs  no  subtle  research 
into  the  heart  of  a  woman  like  the 
Baroness  to  comprehend  how  her 
all-reflecting  soul,  that  received  and 
echoed  every  breath  that  fell  upon 
her  from  without,  needed  to  be- 
lieve flrmly  before  she  could  sub- 
mit even  to  her  own  heart's  mastery. 
She  might  delight  to  honour  a  poor 
student  whom  a  whole  town  praised, 
but  she  could  not  yield  herself 
whoUy  even  to  the  man  she  loved 
unless  he  were  honoured  by  all  the 
world.  The  character  is  common 
enough — at  least  among  the  many 
who  are  not  Elsas.  Of  such  sort 
was  the  poor  lady  who  forced  the 
knight  Dunois  to  fetch  her  glove 
from  among  the  bears  and  lions: 
love  was  not  worth  having,  was  in 
fact  incredible,  until  it  was  amply 
proved  and  justified  openly  in  the 
face  of  herself  and  of  all  others. 
Such  weakness  is  not  ignoble ;  and 
the  lai^hearted  have  never  had 
much  sympathy  with  the  brave 
but  little-minded  and  rough-fisted 
Dunois. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  him,  "  you 
have  made  me  fSamons;  but  it  is 
not  I  who  must  be  famous — it  is 
you.  You  have  sacrificed  your  own 
proper  fame  for  mine.  They  must 
not  say  that  but  for  his  wife  Max 
Brendel  would  have  been  nothing. 
Thy  wife.  Max,  must  reflect  thy 
glory.  While  I  am  only  thy  muse 
I  am  not  the  wife  thou  must  look 
down  upon  and  lift  up  to  thee.  It 
is  not  the  love  I  long  for  if  I  am 
not  a  wife  as  other  women  are." 
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"  How  ? "  asked  Max ;  "  you  love 
me  —  and  yet  I  must  sketch  a 
wretched  design  for  a  fresco  before 
love  may  have  its  way  %  " 

"Xo— not  that.  But  wilt  thou 
refuse  me  so  small  a  thing  1 " 

**  I  will  refuse  thee  nothing.  It 
shall  be  done.     And  then '* 


"  And  then  I  am  thine."  After  all, 
the  condition  seemed  light  enough. 
"  Thou  wilt  make  a  design  for  this 
fresco,  for  my  sake,  from  which  I 
shall  be  absent,  to  prove  thy  love 
for  me :  to  show  thou  canst  do  a 
little  more  for  me  than  for  thy 
prize." 


XIV. 


The  parchment -skinned  painter 
from  Munich  duly  called  upon  Max 
Drendei,  and,  of  course  without  re- 
ferring to  his  conversation  with  the 
EaronesSy  proposed  that  Max  should 
send  in  a  design  for  the  new  fresco, 
the  choice  of  a  subject  being  left  to 
his  own  taste  and  discretion. 

<<  I  cannot  offer  you  a  direct  com- 
mission," he  said ;  "  but  you  are 
young,  and  you  have  plenty  of  time. 
Only  strike  out  a  new  line." 

Max  also  learned  something  about 
the  Baroness. 

"We  painters,"  said  his  visitor, 
''know  her  well,  and  poets  and 
musicians  also.  She  has  a  great 
80uL  Most  artists,  if  they  are 
worth  anything,  come  across  her 
in  their  time.  Why  she  has  come 
here,  I  know  not — but  she  has 
many  whims.  Farewell,  Herr 
Biendel;  and  let  the  fresco  be 
your  ehef'd'ceuvre  of  cliefs-d^oeuvre. 
Much  depends  on  it — niore  perhaps 
than  you  know." 

"Much  indeed,"  thought  Max; 
"  more  than  you  can  know." 

And  so,  once  more,  he  set  him- 
self to  create  an  original  idea. 

Alas !  no  force  of  will  was  able 
to  project  another  baroness  upon  a 
lookii^-glass  again.  That  wonder 
belonged  to  the  days  when  he  had 
vowed  his  soul  to  gain  Elsa.  His 
creative  power  was  just  as  barren  as 
of  oldy  even  when  spurred  by  the 
hope  of  this  second  and  greater 
prize.  He  knew  that  without  the 
SazonesB  he  was  nothing,  and  de- 


spaired even  before  he  fairly  began. 
Fame,  wealth,  and  love  had  no- 
longer  to  be  acquired  but  to  be  re- 
tained by  his  performance  of  a  feat 
of  which  he  was  simply  incapable. 
Not  only  would  he  be  denounced 
by  the  parchment  -  skinned  old 
raven  to  a  hundred  jealous  rivals 
as  a  one-ideaed  impostor  who  could 
only  paint  from  a  single  model  and 
a  lay  figure,  but  he  would  lose  that 
to  which  glory  was  nothing.  He 
no  longer  tried  the  fi^ntic  experi- 
ments that  he  had  put  in  practice 
on  the  former  occasion — he  was 
wiser  now,  and  had  proved  their 
vanity.  It  is  no  use  spurring  a  horse 
that  has  no  legs  to  go.  One  thing 
he  could  do  now  that  he  could  not 
do  then,  and  only  one — ^he  poured 
out  and  drank  down  a  huge  goblet 
of  Ehone  wine,  whose  far-reaching 
influence  would  have  called  genius 
from  a  rock  of  granite  had  it  con- 
tained one  spark  of  true  fire  to 
set  free.  But  there  was  not  a 
spark,  and  the  draught  only  heated 
without  fertilising  his  brain. 

"Am  I  a  man,"  he  thought,  as 
he  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  mirror  that  now  reflect- 
ed nothing  but  his  own  form; 
"and  do  not  the  proverb-mongers, 
say  that  what  man  has  done  man 
may  do?  Is  anything  more  easy 
in  this  world  of  fools  than  to  keep 
even  a  false  reputation  that  ha» 
once  been  gained?  Why  should 
I  be  an  exception,  when  the  life  of 
my  soul  hangs  upon  the  pieaeiv^- 
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tion  of  my  fame  1  Did  I  not  once 
cay  I  would  sell  my  soull"  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  think  the 
fiend  heard  mo — and  this  is  how  he 
has  kept  his  word.  I  have  gained 
aU  I  longed  for — wealth,  fame,  and 
— and — ^love ;  quickly  come,  quick- 
ly gone.  The  cup  is  dashed  horn 
my  lips,  and  I  have  won  all  to  lose 
more.  Ah,  she  is  right  to  impose 
tests  and  conditions  upon  a  mis- 
erable impostor  like  me !  Adolf 
Meyer  was  right — this  is  sorcery, 
and  I  have  sold  my  truth,  my  con- 
science, for  an  old  looking-glass  and 
a  dream." 

''  Eh,  eh !  my  good  Herr  Max ! 
Goes  all  well  at  Eegenstein  ? " 

"  Who  admitted  you,  pray  1  Did 
they'^not  tell  you  I  am  engaged — 
in  study?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  Herr  Max, 
I  did  not  know." 

"  Then  you  do  now.  Please  leave 
me  alone.  When  I  want  you  I 
know  the  way  to  the  Adler  Gasse" 

"  That  I  am  not  so  sure,  my  good 
Herr  Max.  I  prefer  for  once  to 
come  to  you.  Ah,  it  is  a  long,  long, 
long  time  since  you  have  come  to 
•see  old  Elias;  a  very  long  time. 
But  meantime  interest  has  a  knack 
of  trotting  and  compound  interest 
of  galloping,  till  —  well,  well,  my 
good  Herr  Max,  I  must  live,  and,  if 
you  please,  I  have  called  to  let  you 
see  my  little  bilL  Tis  as  low  as 
may  be,  my  good  Herr  Max,  on  my 
word." 

"Interest — compound  interest — 
your  little  bill?  Confound  your 
little  bill !  Haven't  we  renewed 
everything?" 

"That  was  long,  long  ago,  my 
^ood  Herr  Max,  and  when  all  was 
well  at  Eegenstein." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  old 
rascal?  What  have  my  dealings 
with  you  to  do  with  Eegenstein  ? " 

"  Eh,  eh !  my  good — nothing  at 
alL  I  only  want  a  trifle  on  account 
of  my  Uttle  bill." 


"  Well,  let  me  see  how  we  stand, 
then.  Fifty  thousand  gulden ! 
Pofztausend  noch  e'  mal  I  Do  I  owe 
fifty  thousand  gulden?  Impos- 
sible ! " 

"Even  so  do  things  mount  up, 
my  good  Herr  Max.  Fifty  thou- 
sand gulden.    That  is  alL" 

"  Then  I  can't  pay  you  a  penny. 
I've  got  nothing  to  give  and  nothing 
to  say." 

"  Then  —  it  troubles  me,  my 
good  Herr  Max;  but  I  will  take 
some  little  portable  article  you  can 
spare." 

"  Take  anything  you  like,  but/or 
heaven's  sake  leave  me  alone." 

"Thank  you,  my  good  Herr 
Max.     IwilL" 

The  broker's  eyes  wandered  round 
the  room  and  at  last  fell  on  the 
mirror. 

"  I  think  I  will  take  that  to-day," 
he  said. 

"Take  the  accursed  thing  and 
begone." 

"  For  twenty  gulden.  Now  you 
owe  me  only  forty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty.  To-mor- 
row I  will  come  again." 

"  Twenty  gulden  !  why,  I  gave 
you  five  hundred." 

"Eh,  eh!  my  good  Herr  Max! 
But  think  of  the  wear  and  tear — it 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  I  shall 
not  sell  it  for  more  than  twenty- 
one."  With  a  low  bow,  he  carried 
off  the  looking-glass  under  his  arm. 

So,  then,  not  only  would  Max 
lose  fame  and  love,  but  he  would 
be  a  ruined  man  besides,  if  he  failed 
to  achieve  this  original  idea. 

He  essayed  sketch;  after  sketch, 
thought  after  thought,  but  nothing 
would  come.  Everything  depended 
upon  the  forced  fertility  of  a  barren 
soiL  He  laboured  all  night  in  vain. 
At  last,  in  his  wanderings  to  and 
fro  about  his  room,  he  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  stand. 

There,  in  a  forgotten  comer, 
stood  what  he  had  seen,  but  what 
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no  other  living  eyes  had  seen  — 
the  sealed-ap  Prophetess  of  Adolf 
Meyer,  ''  a  great  national  historical 
fresco."  There  was  the  suhject  to 
his  hand.  His  had  been  the  soul 
of  honour;  but  now  a  devilish 
temptation  entered  into  the  heart 
of  the  self-constituted  guardian  of 
Adolf  Meyer's  posthumous  fame. 
In  one  word,  without  anybody 
being  the  wiser,  he  might  use  the 
Prophetess  for  his  own. 

In  plainer  words,  he  might  plun- 
der a  dead  man  of  the  last  remnant 
of  his  hjing  soul ;  he  might  rob  a 
rival's  corpse  and  never  be  found 


out  Kever  had  the  impossibility 
of  discovery  so  strongly  tempted  to 
so  easy  a  sin.  Max  felt  degraded 
in  his  own  eyes  by  this  unbidden 
impulse  to  cheat  the  world,  the 
dead,  and  even  her  who  loved  him. 
But  temptation  is  not  conquered  by 
so  weak  a  thing  as  shame. 

"  The  impossibility  of  discovery  " 
— he  himself  had  thought  of  the 
words.  But,  of  all  things,  beware 
of  what  we  call  the  Impossible ! 
That  is  the  one  thing  against  which 
no  man  can  guard — the  only  thing 
which,  to  judge  from  experience,  is 
sure  to  arrive. 


XV. 


The  body  of  Adolf  Meyer  was 
not  beneath  the  river,  however  far 
his  soul  might  be  above  the  stars. 

That  unhappy  young  man,  never- 
theless, had  acted  precisely  as  Max 
had  heard.  He  had  gone  home  in 
a  frenzy,  had  scrawled  his  raving 
adienx  to  hends  and  fools,  had 
dashed  down  the  Prophetess  on 
the  floor,  and  had  torn  from  the 
house  like  a  wild  man.  Before  long 
he  reached  the  torrent  of  the  Werda 
— the  goal  of  all  desperate  cowards 
for  many  miles  round.  Life  was 
blank  if  it  had  to  be  lived  out  in 
humiliation — better  death  than  life 
without  glory.  It  wsis  the  natural 
impube  of  a  we^  soul  filled  to  the 
biim  with  intense  vanity  intensely 
wounded,  overwhelming  disappoint- 
ment, and  all  the  confused  crazes  of 
a  morbid  genius  that  had  scarcely 
yet  overcome  its  birth-pang.  He 
reached  a  conveniently  precipitous 
point  of  the  bank  a  little  above  the 
town,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
glassy  pool  whence  Lorelei  has  sung 
of  peace  and  rest  to  many  a  feeble 
heart  besides  that  of  Adolf  Meyer. 

The  deep,  smooth,  black,  strong 
current  of  the  Werda  closed  over 
him,  and  even  if  he  had  sought  to 


save  himself,  ho  did  not  know  how. 
No  human  help  was  at  hand.  But 
there  was  help  of  another  kind. 
He  rose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  after 
his  first  plunge,  and  found  his  neck 
clasped  so  tightly  that  he  could  not 
sink  again. 

His  position  was  almost  ludicrous 
as  well  as  painful :  his  neck  was  by 
no  means  embraced  by  the  white 
arm  of  Lorelei.  It  was  another 
drop  in  the  cup  of  his  humiliation 
to  find  his  life  saved  so  ignobly. 
Not  that  he  tried  to  reject  the 
imexpected  help,  for  his  pluuge 
into  cold  water  had  considerably 
sobered  his  irresolute  brain.  He 
was  saved  for  the  time,  but  he  was 
piUoried  and  half  strangled. 

When  timber  is  felled  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  it  is  the  well- 
known  practice,  in  order  to  save 
expense  and  trouble,  to  extemporise 
a  rough  and  ready  system  of  water- 
carriage  by  throwing  the  lopped 
stems  into  the  nearest  torrent  and 
letting  the  cargo  swim  alone  to  its 
destination.  Over  rocks  and  rapids 
it  goes,  down  waterfalls  and  through 
gorges,  until,  when  the  river  widens, 
scores  of  floating  trees  jostle  ono 
another  and  make  navigation  not 
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a  little  perilous.  It  Teas  between 
two  of  these  jostliiig  stems  that  the 
hatless  head  of  Adolf  Meyer  rose 
above  water  and  was  grasped,  as  if 
in  a  vice,  so  tightly  that  it  could 
not  go  down  again. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  one's  self 
throttled  when  one  only  intends  to 
be  drowned,  even  though  the  final 
result  may  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  But,  when  the  first  breach 
of  the  law  of  self-preservation  is 
over,  the  risk  of  being  throttled 
becomes  preferable  to  the  certainty 
of  being  drowned.  The  genius 
thought  but  little  of  prize  competi- 
tions while  he  felt  himself  whirled 
down  the  river  by  two  stout  pieces 
of  timber  that  acted  upon  his  jaws 
like  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  Eut  he 
could  breathe,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  everything;  and 
he  screamed  out  loudly  for  assist- 
ance as  he  swept  along. 

At  last,  after  a  miniature  eternity, 
the  current  began  to  flowlessrapidly, 
and  the  two  logs,  no  longer  kept 
together  by  its  force,  seemed  likely 
to  part  company.  Meyer's  limbs 
were  numbed,  but  he  made  a  violent 
effort,  weak  as  he  was,  and  managed 
to  get  his  breast  over  one  of  the 
logs,  to  which  he  clung  with  his 
arms.  The  stars  were  shining 
calmly  over  him,  but  he  no  longer 
yearned  to  be  with  them  now  that 
his  apotheosis  was  so  uncomfortably 
near. 

He  kept  his  consciousness  and 
his  instinctive  desire  for  life,  but 
in  time  his  hands  and  arms  grew  so 
cold  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
slipping  back  into  the  river  when 
his  log  came  into  collision  with 
some  moving  body,  and  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  hurried  unshipping 
of  oars. 

*^  Tmtsendweiter  I  Mutter  Gotfes  / 
Tis  the  Merman  himself!"  he  heard 
a  rough  voice  caU  out  "  Pull  off  for 
our  lives ! " 

<<  In  heaven's  name^  help ! "  he 


gasped  out :  "  save  me — I  am  drown- 
ing— I  can  hold  on  no  longer !  ** 

He  had  providentially,  in  the 
dangerous  darkness  of  the  night, 
nearly  capsized  a  crew  of  honest  and 
kindly  though  superstitious  fisher- 
men. Having  convinced  themselves 
that  the  half-drowned  painter  was 
not  the  Merman,  they,  with  some 
risk  and  difficulty,  got  him  on  board, 
dosed  him  with  Kirschwasser,  rowed 
him  to  shore,  and  finally  deposited 
him  between  a  pair  of  hot  blankets 
at  a  little  village  inn. 

He  was  cared  for  with  a  zealous 
kindness  that  need  not  be  under- 
rated because  his  pockets  were  found 
to  be  fairly  well  lined.  But  he 
carried  no  evidence  of  who  he  was 
or  whence  he  came ;  and  when  ho 
awoke  next  morning  in  a  high  fever, 
he  was  as  lost  to  the  world  as  if  he 
had  actually  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  intention  of  suicide.  When 
he  was  at  last  able  to  ask  questions 
and  understand  answers,  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  carried  by  the 
river  many  long  leagues  away,  while 
his  fever  had  borne  him  many  weeks 
down  the  stream  of  time. 

He  invented  some  sufficient  ex- 
cuse to  account  for  his  having  been 
found  in  the  river,  procured  another 
hat,  divided  the  rest  of  his  purse 
among  the  fishermen  who  had  saved 
him  from  the  river  and  the  good 
Samaritans  who  had  nursed  him 
through  his  fever,  and  then,  though 
still  pitiably  weak,  took  up  his  staif 
and  wandered  out  into  the  world. 

A  mind  like  that  of  Adolf  Meyer 
was  not  likely  to  be  strengthened 
by  a  long  illness,  or  rendered  by  his 
late  adventures  more  capable  of 
looking  things  in  the  face  and  mak- 
ing the  best  of  them.  All  that  had 
happened  assumed  exaggerated  pro> 
portions  in  his  eyes,  till  he  felt  like 
a  sort  of  artistic  outlaw.  He  wan- 
dered on  and  on,  regardless  of  the 
flight  of  time,  and  guided  only  by 
the  instincts  and  impulses  of  an 
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always  feeble  and  still  fevered  brain 
that  songbt  neither  to  realise  nor  to 
remember,  until  one  day,  in  the 
capital  of  a  far-off  land,  his  memory 
was  roughly  called  to  life  again. 

It  was  by  the  sight,  in  a  shop- 
window,  of  the  engraving  of  a  "Saint 
Catherine." 

"Where  have  I  seen  that  pic- 
ture before  1"  he  thought  dimly. 
"  No — it  is  not  the  picture — it  is 
ihe  face  only  I  have  seen.  When  ] 
— where  1  It  had  golden  hair — 
dark-grey  eyes — ^a  Cleopatra? — Hei- 
lige  Junofrau  !  The  witch-face  that 
blasted — 

"My  Prophetess!"  all  at  once 
flashed  in  the  form  of  a  reality  into 
his  dazed  brain«  "  My  Prophetess, 
whom,  heaven  forgive  me,  I  have 
left  to  make  sport  for  the  Philis- 
tines ! " 

The  £su^  of  the  Saint  Catherine 
revived,  in  all  their  first  acuteness, 
the  events  that  had  driven  him  out 
into  the  world  through  the  gate  of 
the  Werda.  He  felt  torn  between 
two  conflicting  impulses :  one  called 
upon  him  to  fly  to  some  foreign 
land  where  he  might  bury  his  shame ; 
the  other  besought  him  to  return 
that  he  might  ascertain  the  fate  of 
the  first-bom  of  his  brain,  whom  he 
still  loved  better  than  he  knew. 

He  decided  to  fly,  and  therefore 
— returned. 

It  was  not  difficult,  even  without 
a  purse,  to  make  his  way  homeward. 
Wandering  students  and  appren- 
tices might  beg  from  richer  way- 
farers, according  to  the  good  old 
German  custom,  without  shame,  and 
were  entitled  to  demand  passing 
hospitality.  So  at  last,  sometimes 
joining  himself  to  a  party  of  travel- 
ling journeymen,  sometimes  alone, 
he  was  drawn  back  to  the  town 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  Prophetess 
was  to  be  found. 

Even  now,  however,  he  was  with- 
out plan  or  aim.  He  was  only 
hauntiiig  the  scene  of  his  troubles, 
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like  an  aimless  ghost  firom  the  other 
world,  as  if  he  were  in  truth  the 
revenant  of  a  suicide.  Still,  in  order 
not  to  be  recognised  by  any  of  his 
old  acquaintance,  he  disguised  him- 
self so  completely  that  l^lax  Brendel 
himself,  who  knew  him  best,  would 
have  passed  him  by  without  know- 
ledge. Heretofore  ho  had  been 
effeminately  foppish  in  his  dress 
and  ways,  and  distinguished  by  his 
long,  waving  hair.  During  his  fever 
his  curls  had  been  cut  close  to  his 
scalp,  and  his  beard  had  grown; 
his  clothes  had  become  shabby  rags ; 
and  he  looked  like  the  ghost  that 
in  other  respects  he  seemed  to  be. 
The  pains  he  took  to  disguise  him- 
self were  hardly  required. 

It  was  evening  when  he  approached 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  once  so 
familiar,  now  so  strange.  He  was 
tired  and  weary,  but  his  morbid 
fear  of  recognition  forbade  him  to 
enter.  He  paused  before  the  old 
castle  of  Eegenstein :  and  a  light  in 
one  of  the  windows  caught  his  eye. 

"Who  can  be  living  here?"  he 
wondered.  "  It  was  an  empty  ruin 
in  my  time.  They  must  be  new 
comers :  in  that  case  they  will  not 
know  me,  and  may  not,  in  any  case, 
refuse  to  a  penniless  wanderer  a 
night's  lodging  in  an  empty  bam." 

He  rang  loudly  at  the  porter's 
bell,  and  was  answered,  as  he  had 
hoped,  by  a  servant  whose  face  he 
did  not  know. 

"  I  am  a  poor  traveller,"  he  said 
boldly,  and  with  something  of  the 
old  vainglorious  air  that  he  could 
not  disguise  or  lay  aside.  "The 
town-gates  are  closed  by  now,  and 
as  a  stranger  I  don't  know  where  to 
go.  If  the  noble  owner  of  Eegen- 
stein keeps  a  kennel  or  a  stable,  it 
would  be  charity  to  let  me  for  to- 
night be  the  guest  of  a  horse  or 
hound." 

"God  forbid!"  said  the  stout 
porter.  "  The  lady  of  Castle  Eegen- 
stein turns  no  poor  travellet  &om 
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her  door.  A  night's  sbelteT  and  a 
meal  for  all  who  cannot  pay.  Enter 
and  welcome. — ^Why,  man,  you  look 
something  more  tlum  starved." 

He  followed  the  porter  into  the 
lodge,  was  supplied  with  bread  and 
meat,  and  shown  a  loft  in  which  he 
might  lie  down.  The  porter,  how- 
ever, was  a  sociable  and  genial  fel- 
low ;  and,  as  the  castle  was  a  duU 
place  for  one  who  liked  company, 
he  asked  the  stranger  to  sit  down 
with  him  and  tell  him  the  gossip 
of  the  wayside  over  a  glass  of  ale 
before  turning  in.  They  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  talk  when  the 
stranger's  eyes  fell  upon  something 
that  lay  on  the  table.  Up  he 
started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and 
his  close-cropped  hair  bristled  on 
his  skulL 

"  Heaven  and  earth  ! — how  came 
That  heieV 

"What  herel — ^What  startles  you, 
comrade  % — Sapperment  /  You've 
saved  me  from  a  blowing-up,  though, 
by  calling  my  eyes  to  that  while 
there's  time.  That  was  given  me 
by  my  gracious  lady  to  pack  up 
aud  send  to  the  owner  four  hours 
ago,  and  there  it  lies  still.  But  it 
won't  bite  you,  comrade,  for  all  you 
look  so  scared.     'Tis  what  they  call 


a  sketch  for  a  picture  that's  to  be 
shown  in  the  Eath-Jiaus  to-morrow 
before  it  goes  to  Munich,  they  say. 
That  belongs  to  our  great  painter 
here,  Herr  Max  Brendel,  who'll  be 
my  lady's  next  husband,  unless  I'm 
wrong." 

"Max  Brendel — ^that  sketch  is 
by  Max  Brendell " 

"Yes — ^who  else?  He's  to  get 
thousands  of  gulden  for  it,  they  say, 
when  it's  all  done.  He's  a  great 
man,  is  Herr  Max  Brendel — a  very 
great  man.  Pretty,  isn't  iti — ^Hol- 
loa,  man  !  what  is  it  nowl " 

"  Let  me  out !  let  me  go ! "  shouted 
Meyer;  "  I  must  be  gone — ^instantly 
— I  must  see  the  Burgomaster ! 
open  instantly,  fellow,  and  let  me 
go  ! 

The  porter  stared,  as  well  he 
might.  "Fellow  indeed!  Are 
you   mad,    my  maul      You   look 

like Holloa ! — Fritz — Hans — 

Peter !     Come  quick,  all  of  you — 
here's  an  escaped  madman ! " 

But,  before  the  fat  porter  could 
do  more  than  call  for  assistance  to 
secure  the  apparent  lunatic,  Meyer 
had  dashed  his  fist  through  the  win- 
dow, had  thrown  it  up,  and  was 
flying  down  the  road  towards  thie 
town. 


XVI. 


It  was  only  too  true.  One  thing 
had  indeed  led  on  to  another.  The 
introduction  of  one  selfish  element 
into  Max  Brandel's  love  for  ELsa 
had  led  to  the  substitution  of  a 
sliadow  for  a  truth :  this  confusion 
of  mind  had  led  in  due  course  to 
a  vulgar  greed  for  fame  and  gold, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  all  vain 
and  selfish  desires ;  and  this,  at  last, 
to  an  act  of  mean  treachery  that 
could  admit  of  no  excuse  or  pallia- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  Max 
Brendel's  mind  made  itself  up  with- 


out a  struggle  to  commit  an  act  of 
simple  fraud.  The  influence  of  the 
Baroness  was  a  sea  upon  which  he 
drifted  rather  than  steered:  and, 
when  he  sought  to  put  his  hand  to 
the  helm,  it  was  with  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  steer  clear  from  the  moral 
perils  of  so  treacherous  a  pool. 
Though  about  to  be  guilty  of  the 
grossest  dishonour,  he  had  never 
reached  that  final  chaos  of  soul  in 
which  right  and  wrong  are  indis- 
tinguishable. His  sympathies  and 
his  conscience  remained  with  the 
right,  though  he  was  following  tlie 
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wrong.  But  then  he  had  already 
been  false  to  £lsa :  and  how  could 
he  ever  bear  to  think  of  his  false- 
hood to  her  if  he  had  not  only  been 
false,  but  false  in  vain  1  If  he  had 
in  truth  sold  his  soul  to  the  Demon 
of  Dishonour,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  now  was  to  exact  the  purchase- 
money  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Over  the  struggles  of  a  naturally 
honest  man  who  finds  himself  im- 
pelled by  passion  and  cowardice  to 
what  is  unutterably  base  and  mean, 
it  is  hest,  in  pity,  to  throw  a  yeiL 

From  the  half -crazed  genius 
AdoU  Meyer  and  from  the  wretch- 
ed Max  Brendel,  to  return  to  the 
broken-hearted  but  brave  and  true- 
souled  Elsa,  is  to  emerge  into 
loftier  air,  even  though  hers  was 
but  the  eventless  life  of  a  half- 
educated  girl  to  whose  simplicity 
mental  turmoils  and  moral  complex- 
ities were  things  unknown.  She 
still  wore  her  ring,  and  that  was  the 
chief  mark  of  all  her  days. 

Otherwise,  her  events  were  the 
hours,  seldom  varied,  at  which  her 
father  went  out  to  his  daily  work 
and  came  home  again.  She  had 
ceased  to  look  forward  even  to  his 
scoldings. 

One  day  —  it  was  the  morning 
following  Adolf  Meyer^s  visit  to  the 
Burgomaster — her  father  returned 
after  the  absence  of  no  more  than 
an  hour,  carrying  a  heavy  parcel 
under  his  arm. 

"What,  father?"  asked  Elsa; 
<'  back  so  soon  1  It  is  not  a  holi- 
day— and  it  has  chimed  but  a  quar- 
ter to  ten.    Nothing  is  wrong  1 " 

"  Only  a  quarter  to  ten?  All  the 
better,  then.  See  here,  Elsa  —  I 
have  my  work  cut  out  for  me  at 
home  to-day.  It  is  on  my  own 
account  this  time,  and  as  things  are 
slack  at  the  shop  I  have  got  a  holi- 
day to  do  my  own  work  in.    Thou 


knowest  Herr  Elias,  Elsa  1  — The 
little  old  chap  with  the  black  cap 
and  white  beard  where  Max  Brendel 
used  to — bah !  what  a  fool  I  am ! 
— well,  you  know.  He  wants  a  job 
of  gildmg  done  for  Castle  Eegenstein. 
See  here:  what  thinkest  thou  of 
that  for  a  bit  of  wood  -  carving  1 
'That  was  never  done  in  this  country, 
I  swear,  since  it  wasn't  done  by  me. 
Always  saving  my  own,  it's  the 
handsomest  I  ever  saw.  And  it's 
heavy  too,  Elsa — all  real  oak,  for 
all  its  being  so  black  —  only  feel ! 
It's  a  shame  to  gild  such  carving : 
but  everything  must  be  the  bright- 
est gold  and  glass  at  the  castle, 
they  say,  and  all's  grist  to  the 
mill." 

Elsa  took  the  heavily  -  framed 
mirror  in  her  arms. 

"  Potztansend  !  ".  he  said,  "  that's 
not  the  way  to  hold  things — wilt 
thou  never  learn  the  use  of  thy 
hands?  If  it  had  fallen,  there'd 
have  been  the  devil  to  pay.  'Twould 
take  all  I  shall  get  from  old  Elias 
to  put  in  a  new  glass,  not  to  speak 
of  damage  to  the  frame  —  ay,  and 
more  than  I  shall  get,  too.  That's 
dearer  than  coffee-cups. — There — so 
— easy  with  it  on  the  floor.  —  Oh 
ten  thousand  fiends ! " 

With  a  crash,  from  Elsa's  two  left 
hands,  down  came  the  heavy  mirror 
face  downwards  upon  the  brick  floor. 
The  frame  was  not  injured ;  but  the 
sheet  of  plate-glass,  such  as  could 
not  be  procured  within  twenty  miles, 
and  which  would  cost  the  poor 
wood-carver  all  his  wages  to  replace, 
shivered  into  a  million  atoms. 

No  wonder  Herr  Frohmann's 
patience  failed  him  this  time.  He 
raised  his  hand  and  gave  poor  Elsa 
a  ringing  box  on  the  ear. 

"  Twenty  thousand  demons  ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Take  that  for  thy  two 
left  hands ! " 
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It  wafi  the  proudest  day  in  all 
Max  Brenders  outer  life — the  sad- 
dest of  all  in  the  life  of  his  souL 
All  his  worldy  including  his  adored 
patroness,  was  about  to  learn  that 
hitherto  he  had  confined  himself  to 
painting  from  one  subject  by  de- 
liberate preference,  and  not  because 
he  could  not  do  something  very  dif- 
ferent if  he  pleased. 

It  was  understood  that  his  new 
picture  —  "A  German  Prophetess 
after  the  defeat  of  Varus" — would 
be  ready  for  visitors  at  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the  Eath-haus, 
But  it  was  long  since  that  hour  had 
chimed  from  the  cathedral  when 
those  whom  curiosity  had  brought 
to  the  place  of  exhibition  began  to 
ask  impatiently  why  the  wonderful 
picture  they  had  come  to  see  and 
admire  had  not  kept  its  appoint- 
ment. Max  Brendel,  by  the  quiet 
force  of  character  which  in  former 
days  had  made  him  king  among  his 
comrades,  by  his  reputed  wealth 
and  his  style  of  living,  had  got  his 
fellow-townsmen  to  take  an  unusual 
interest  in  all  that  related  to  art — 
or  at  least  in  all  that  related  to  the 
artist  of  whose  fia.me  and  apparent 
attachment  to  his  native  place  they 
were  so  proud. 

The  Butgomaster,  who  had  been 
fidgeting  about  ever  since  ten 
o'clock  in  uncharacteristic  silence, 
was  just  about  to  send  a  messenger 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  delay,  when, 
at  last,  very  grave  and  very  pale, 
followed  by  two  workmen  bearing 
what  was  no  doubt  the  Prophetess 
under  a  carefuUy-corded  covering, 
Max  entered  the  hall. 

He  bowed  to  the  Burgomaster  and 
then  to  the  rest. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  must  apologise  for  this 
delay.  You  will  all  pardon  me,  I 
am  sure,  when  you  hear  all  I  have 


to  say.     You  all  know  the  destina- 
tion of  the  picture  you  are  about  to 
see  and  judge  for  yourselves.      It 
has  already  been  privately  submitted 
to  others  of  the  best  judges  in  all 
Germany,  I  may  say  in  all  Europe, 
and  will  in  due   time  appear  at 
Munich  in  the  form  of  a  fresco, 
where  it  will  be  seen  by  visitors 
from  the  whole  world,  and  where 
it  will  throw,  I  trust  and  beUevo, 
yet  greater    glory  upon  the  now 
famous  school  of  our  native  town. 
I  am  entitled  to  forestall  your  cii- 
ticLsms    by    praising    this   picture 
warmly,  for — it  is  not  painted  by 
Max   Brendel.    It  is  better,  infi- 
nitely better,  than  anything  I  could 
do,  if  I  tried  until  I  died.     Some 
of   you  remember  a  student  hero 
whose  misplaced  modesty  cost  him 
the  prize  of  Home.      This  is  his 
picture,  which  none  of  you,  which 
no  man  but  one  ever  saw,  but  which 
I  had  seen  and  have  preserved  till 
to-day  just  as  it  came  from  his 
hands.      This  is  the  picture  that 
should  have  gained  the  prize  I  won, 
thanks — or  rather  no  thanks — to  a 
technical  breach  on  his  part  of  the 
rules  of  our  competition.    But  now, 
at  last,  his  time  has  come.     There 
are  no  arbitrary  rules  of  competition, 
here  to  aid  modesty  in  defeating 
justice.     Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat. 
Though  the  painter  is  dead,  let  the 
school  that  trained  him  be  repre- 
sented by  the  son  of  whose  genius 
she  has  most  cause  to  be  proud. 
Gentlemen,  recognition  never  comes 
too  late  to  Genius — Genius  never 
dies.     Uncover  the  masterpiece  of 
Adolf  Meybr." 

"  Suum  cuique  irihuere  I  "  ex- 
claimed the  Burgomaster  cordially, 
not  gladly.  He  shook  Max  warmly 
by  the  hand.  "We  should  have 
preferred  otherwise,  Herr  Professor. 
But  you  know  best,  I  suppose — ^in 
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vrhat  concerns  liis  own  art  let  every 
man  be  believed.  Not  that  I  believe 
thisy  fine  as  it  is,  is  better  than  you 
conld  have  done  if  you  pleased. 
You  are  right  in  one  thing,  though : 
I  know  at  least  one  genius  —  as 
he  turns  out  to  be,  though  he's 
uncommonly  like  a  madman— ^who 
doesn't  seem  able  to  die, — at  least 
by  water.  Perhaps,  though,  he  was 
bom  to  be  hanged."  He  waved  his 
hand  to  his  official  beadle,  who  left 
the  room. 

The  spectators  crowded  round  the 
Prophetess,  whose  merits  Max  zeal- 
ously explained.  Neither  they  nor 
he  saw  the  Burgomaster's  messen- 
ger return.  But  he  did  return,  and 
not  alone ;  and  at  the  end  of  some 
two  minutes  those  who  stood  about 
the  picture  were  roughly  elbowed 
aside  by  a  wild-looking  young  man, 
dressed  like  a  wandering  beggar, 
with  a  cropped  head,  rough  beard, 
and  large  hollow  eyes,  whom  none 
recognised,  and  who  planted  him- 
self right  in  front  of  Max  and  looked 
him  in  the  face  scornfully. 

"Herr  Professor  Max  Brendel," 
he  began,  "you  are  an  impostor, 
you  are  a  chiurlatan,  you  are  a  liar, 
you  are  a  thief,  you  are  a  swindler, 
you  are  a  sorcerer,  you  are  a  traitor, 
you  are  an  assBJBsin,  you  are  a  scoun- 
drel. I  am  Adolf  Meyer,  who  with 
my  own  hand  painted  that  picture 
before  which  we  meet  again,  and 
which  you  have  stolen.  Ah,  a  thief 
cannot  look  into  the  eyes  of  an 
honest  man — well  may  Max  Bren- 
del hang  his  head  like  a  cur  before 
Adolf  Meyer !  Herr  Burgomaster, 
I  call  upon  this — this — Brendel,  to 
state  what  private  marks  clearly 
ahow  to  whom  the  Prophetess 
belongs.  I  have  already  privately 
stated  them  to  you,  and  my  declara- 
tion is  in  your  hands.  You  have 
admitted  the  test  as  conclusive  proof, 
and  so  will  all." 

^lax  knew  the  shrill  voice  and 
wild  eyes  :  and  his  blood   turned 


cold.  If  he  had  not  at  the  eleventh 
hour  resolved  to  give  up  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  being  an  honest 
man,  he  would  have  been  con- 
victed of  deserving  all  the  titles 
that  Meyer  had  conferred  upon 
him,  and  more !  He  felt  like  one 
who  has  just  been  saved  from  fall- 
ing over  a  fatal  precipice  by  the 
strength  and  breadth  of  a  single 
hair.  He  hung  his  head  for  the 
shame  that  might  have  been.  But 
he  raised  it  at  last,  and  smiled, 
though  sadly. 

"  Ye8,"he  said, "  you  are  the  Adolf 
Meyer  whom  we  thought  dead  long 
ago.  I,  too,  have  made  my  state- 
ment— not  privately,  but  before  all. 
Silence,  gentlemen,  for  one  moment : 
tell  me  first,  Herr  Meyer,  whose 
is  the  signature  in  the  left-hand 
comer." 

'*0h,  *Max  Brendel'  of  course. 
Anybody  can  write  his  own  name." 

"No,"  said  Max,  "it  is  not 
*  Max  Brendel ; '  though  I  forged 
it,  I  own.    Look  and  see." 

He  looked,  and  read — 

"  Pinxit  Adolf  Meyer" 

Meyer  stared  round  in  bewilder- 
ment— such  was  his  hate  for  Max 
that  he  was  half-incredulous  of  his 
own  name. 

"  I  have  called  you  sorcerer  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  at  length.  "You,  who 
could  bring  a  face  down  from 
another  world  to  conquer  me,  can, 
to  save  yourself  from  justice,  find 
nothing  hard  in  transforming  your 
miserable  name  to  mine.  But  there 
are  laws  against  witchcraft,  Herr 
Brendel — and  to  these  I  appeal." 

"  Bah  !  you  are  madder  than  I 
thought,  Herr  Meyer,"  said  the  Bur- 
gomaster. "  Witchcraft  in  painting 
a  portrait,  and  an  excellent  one,  of 
the  Baroness  at  Eegenstein,  and  so 
beating  a  picture  you  never  allowed 
us  to  see !  Witchcraft  in  forcing 
that  same  picture  of  yours  into  an 
honour  that  he  might  have  made 
his  own !     If  it  is  any  comfort  to 
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you,  my  Mend,  we  all  read  '  Pinxit 
Adolf  Meyer  ^  long  before  you. 
Witchcraft! — ^pooh!  You  are  an 
ungrateful  rascal,  unless  you  are 
madder  than  a  March  hare.  I 
suppose  I  must  admire  your  picture 
— as  the  Herr  Professor  thinks  it 
good — but  I  don't  admire  you.  I 
am  sorry  the  Herr  Professor  liked 
it :  very  sorry  indeed*" 

Max  held  out  his  hand— but 
Meyer  rejected  it  scornfully. 

"I  always  knew  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor was  an  excellent  critic,"  he 
said,  with  a  sneer.  ''  I  am  glad  he 
turns  out  an  honest  one — in  your 
opinion,  Herr  Burgomaster,  whose 
honest  simplicity  is  above  suspi- 
cion. For  me,  however  it  has  hap- 
pened, my  day  has  come — genius 
protects  her  own.  To-night  I  carry 
this  picture,  my  picture,  to  Munich; 
and  I  shake  from  my  shoes  the  dust 
of  Brendels  and  Burgomasters — of 
knaves  and  dupes  of  knaves." 

The  Burgomaster  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  let  him  go. 


But,  if  everybody  was  disgusted 
with  Meyer,  nobody  was  pleased 
with  Max  Brendel.  The  favoiirite 
lion  had  too  meekly  stepped  from 
his  throne.  Some  thought  him 
Quixotic;  some,la:7]  some,  theat- 
rical and  a£fected — sacrificing  some- 
thing he  did  not  care  for  in  order 
to  make  capital  out  of  a  stage  scene. 
Nobody  could  guess  what  he  had 
really  given  up— what  a  battle  pas- 
sion and  conscience  had  waged. 

^'Our  former  friend  the  Herr 
Professor  must  be  a  fool,"  said 
Bothkopf. 

'^Or  an  incapable,"  suggested 
Sleinitz.  ''And  if  so,  he  has 
proved  himself  a  clever  man." 

"There  are  fools  who  are  very 
clever  fellows,  Sleinitz." 

"Like  Adolf  Meyer,forexampler' 

"  Adolf  Meyer  1  bah !  Any  fool 
can  be  clever  enough  to  become 
famous  by  jumping  into  the  water. 
Donnenoetterj  though  —  I  mustn't 
let  him  see  whose  hat  I  wear.  He 
will  be  claiming  his  laurel  crown  ! '' 


XVIIL 


A  strange  calm  filled  the  heart 
of  Max  Brendel.  His  sudden  in- 
spiration to  do  what  was  right  at 
any  cost  seemed  to  shatter  his  false 
self  at  once  into  a  million  atoms,  as 
completely  as  Elsa  had  shattered 
the  looking-glass  of  Herr  Elias.  He 
thought  of  Elsa  once  more,  like 
one  who  has  been  suddenly  set  free 
from  a  nightmare.  Having,  by  a 
final  wendi,  saved  himBoU  from 
what  would  have  prevented  his 
looking  straight  into  the  eyes  even 
of  the  Baroness  again,  he  felt  stung 
to  think  how  he  had  cut  himseS 
off  from  the  power  of  looking  into 
those  of  Elsa.  This  was  not  in- 
consistency— it  was  simply  the  in- 
evitable reaction  from  mental  and 
moral  drunkenness  that  must,  at 
last,  have  come.     He  was  bound  to 


the  Baroness,  if  she  would  still 
accept  him  in  spite  of  his  failure  to 
fulfil  her  condition ;  but  he  longed 
for  the  possibility  of  making  his 
peace  with  Elsa,  tQ  bid  her  adieu, 
and  to  tell  her  frankly  how  justly 
she  had  judged  him  even  before  he 
had  been  intentionally  false  to  her. 
It  was  strange,  he  began  to  reflect^ 
that  they  had  never  met,  even  by 
accident,  and  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  their  little  town,  since  the  mir- 
rored image  of  the  .Baroness  had 
seemed  to  take  tangible  form.  In 
truth,  she  had  carefully  avoided 
every  chance  of  meeting  him,  just 
as  he  had  unconsciously  taken  every 
precaution  not  to  meet  her.  Even 
now,  if  he  should  come  across  her 
by  accident,  it  was  more  likely  than 
not  that  his  courage  would  fail  him, 
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and  that  he  would  let  her  go  by 
without  the  longed-for  word. 

It  was  therefore  well,  or  ill,  for 
him  that  his  reflections  prevented 
his  seeing  her  before  they  met  face 
to  face  in  the  AdJer  Oasse,  through 
which  he  was  passing  on  his  way 
from  the  RatJi-hatis,  Of  course  he 
met  her — to  think  more  suddenly 
and  acutely  than  usual  of  one  whom 
we  hare  not  seen  for  long,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  presentiment  that  seldom 
fails. 

He  started — she  just  trembled 
enough  to  give  him  one  touch  of 
courage.    He  stopped,  and  said — 

''Elsa!" 

She  ought  to  have  closed  her  cars 
and  passed  on,  without  pausing  an 
instant.  She  did  close  her  cars, 
and  did  attempt  to  pass  on,  but  not 
without  the  instant's  pause.  -  That 
gave  him  time  for  one  word  more. 

"  ELsa,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice 
and  humbly,  ''  I  am  not  going  to 
trouble  you.  You  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  a  worthless  fellow 
like  me.  I  only  want  to  say — to 
tell  you  I  have  behaved  to  you  like 
— ^like — what  Meyer  called  me — a 
liar,  a  traitor,  a  scoundrel;  and  to 
ask  you — never  to  forgive  me." 

"  I  have  forgiven  you,"  she  said. 
**  There  was  nothing  to  forgive. 
You  left  off  loving  me — that's  all. 
You  couldn't  help  that,  I  suppose." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that,  for 
heaven's  sake  !  You  are  heaping  me 
with  coals  of  fire.  I  don't  know 
myself — it's  not  true  that  I  left  off 
loving  you — I " 

*'  Max ! " 

"No^Iknow  you  can't  believe 
a  word  I  say — I  don't  ask  you.  I 
don't  believe  myself — I  don't  know 
if  I  have  been  mad  or  a  blackguard. 
Something  has  been  driving  me  on 
— ^not  that  that's  any  excuse :  I 
have  been  under  a  spell — I  am  un- 
der one  now.  I  only  know  that 
you  are  the  best  girl  in  the  whole 
world  :  that  even  if  I  were  bound 


heart  and  soul  to  another,  I  should 
put  you  first—always.  Though  I 
hive  done  all  I  could  think  of  to 
break  your  heart,  I  would  cut  my- 
self in  pieces,  if  that  would  make 
you  happy.  Be  happy,  Elsa— 
forget  the  miserable  Max  of  to-day 
for  the  sake  of  the  Max  whom  you 
thought  you  knew  long  ago.  No — 
never  forgive  me,  Elsa — but  forget 
me  as  you  would  try  to  forget  one 
whom  you  despise." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Max.  I  always 
said,  even  in  my  happy  time,  how 
could  I  ever  be  very  much  to  you  % 
I  was  always  fearing  that  the  end 
would  come,  and  it  did  come.  Such 
ends  always  do." 

"God  bless  you,  Elsa!  Only 
tell  me  you  are  not  unhappy,  and 
then " 

He  had  followed  her  to  the  door 
of  Herr  Elias.  She  entered,  and  he 
still  followed,  so  as  not  to  lose  her 
last  word.  Herr  Elias  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  home,  and  they  were  alone. 

"  Good-bye,  Max,"  she  said,  "  and 
God  bless  you  always  !  Stay — I 
hear  there  is  one  whom  you  really 
love,  and  who  is  worthy  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  great  man.  Oh  Max,  be 
sure  you  love  her !  If  she  is  a  fine 
lady,  as  they  say,  she  will  not  be  so 
strong  to  bear  things  as  me." 

"  One  whom  I  really  love  1 "  he 
asked  dreamily,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  brow.  "  One  whom  I  really 
love  1  In  heaven's  name,  Elsa,  am 
I  awake  or  sleeping  ?  One  who  has 
sent  me  mad,  I  believe.  If  I  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft,  like  Meyer,  I 
should  say  One  who  has  bewitched 
me  with  grey  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
I  must  believe  in  witchcraft,  Elga : 
I  was  all  yours — all  thine,  till  I 
called  upon  Satan  himself  to  aid  me 
to  gain  thee— and  she  came." 

"  There  are  no  witches,  Max — the 
Herr  Pastor  says  that,  so  it  must  be 
true.     Has  she  done  you  harm?" 

"None — none.  She  is  a  good 
woman,  Elsa :  a  great  mind  and  a 
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noble  soul.  But  yet,  from  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  her,  I  was  changed.'' 

"You  loved  her.  Max — it  was 
love  that  made  the  change.  It  was 
her  love,  not  mine,  that  made  thee 
rich  and  great,  and  taught  thee  how 
I  was  not  tall  enough  to  reach  to 
thy  heart  half-way.  Max — does 
she  love  thee,  even  a  little  9  will  she 
be  good  to  thee?" 

"  She  would  have  been  my  wife, 
Elsa,  if — ^if — I  had  been  able  to  give 
her  glory.  Thafr  is  over  now.  I 
have  given  up  glory  for  truth's  sake, 
and " 

She  did  not  ask  him  how,  but  her 
eyes  brightened. 

"For  truth's  sake?  Oh,  then, 
never  fear !  If  she  would  have  been 
thy  wife  for  glory's  sake,  now  she 
will  be  thy  wife  ten  times  more." 

"  Thou  sayest  this,  Elsa  ?  Thou 
art  content  to  see  me " 

"  The  husband  of  one  thou  lovest  1 
Of  one  who  loves  thee  ?  More  than 
content,  Max  —  more  than  —  oh 
Max !  if  only  I " 

"  Elsa,  Elsa  !  thou  lovest  me  still 
— and  I  love  thee  :  listen  to  me,  for 
heaven's  sake,  Elsa !  I  have  been 
mad,  base,  if  you  please — witch- 
craft or  no  witchcraft,  I  have  been 
under  a  wild,  drunken,  delirious 
spell.  I  dare  not  tell  thee  what  I 
was  about  to  do !  My  hand  was 
about  to  rob  death  of  its  laurels — 
ask  me  not  yet  to  speak  of  the  sin  I 
had  in  thought  already  done — when 
my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  ca- 
thedral bell  as  it  chimed  a  quarter 
to  ten." 

"  Ah  I  the  very  moment  that  I 
let  the  mirror  fall ! " 

"  I  counted  every  stroke,  as  if  I 
were  concerned  with  the  slightest 
sight  or  sound,  when  suddenly — 
how  can  I  tell  what  happened  ? — I 
started  as  one  starts  from  sleep,  and 
asked  myself — *Who  art  thouT 
And  I  answered — *  While  Elsa  lives, 
I  am  Max  Brendel :  Elsa's  Alax, 
while  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved : 


and  I  am  about  to  commit  a  sin 
that  will  divide  my  soul  from 
hers." 

"And  then?" 

"How  canst  thou  ask,  EUaT 
The  sin  remained  undone." 

She  grew  pale,  but  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  Then,  if  the  thought  of  Elsa 
saved  thee  from  sin — oh  Max,  I 
•must  say  it — ^let  the  thought  of 
something  far  better  than  El^  save 
thee  once  more.  I  can  live  with- 
out my  true  Max ;  but  I  cannot  live 
unless  he  is  true.  K  thou  art 
pledged  to  one  who  loves  thee,  thou 
art  aU  hers;  and  to  me,  thou  art 
not  my  true  Max  unless  thou  art 
true  to  her." 

"  Elsa !  but  if  I  loved— if  I  love 
her  no  more  ? " 

"Thou  must  learn  to  love  her. 
If  she  has  given  thee  all  things,, 
even  herself,  if  thou  art  pledged  to 
her,  she  only  can  release  thee." 

"  And  if " 

"  Ah,  she  will  not  release  thee.'* 

"  But  thou " 

"  I  did  not  release  thee.  I  wear 
thy  old  ring  stilL  But  I  release 
thee  now." 

"  But  if ^" 

"  There  is  no  if.  Max.  If  thou 
art  false  to  thy  betrothed  thou  art 
now  false  to  me  as  well  as  to  her. 
I  know  not  what  thou  spakest 
about  the  sin  of  robbing  death, 
but  well  I  know  what  robbing  life 
means — robbing  it  of  trust  and  hope 
and  love :  thou  canst  do  nothing 
now  for  me.  Max ;  but  thou  canst 
keep  thyself  from  sin  to  her." 

"  Eh,  eh,  my  good  Herr  Max ! 
Goes  all  well  at  Eegenstein  ?  Eh^ 
eh,  eh?  And  the  good  Fraulein, 
too— Hm ! " 

"  I  will  see  thee  once  more,  Elsa,"" 
whispered  Max,  hurriedly;  "and 
then,  what  must  be,  must  be."  He 
touched  her  hand,  barely  nodded  to 
Herr  Elias,  and  strode  away. 

"  And  what  want  you  with  me, 
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mj  good  Fnialein  Elsar*  asked 
Heir  Ellas. 

'*  What  is  the  price  of  these  ear- 
rings V  she  asked,  holding  out  her 
one  piece  of  finery. 

''That  dependa,  my  good  Frau- 
Icin.    To  hny  or  to  sell  % " 

"WTiat  would  you  give  for 
them!" 

"To  youl  oh,  ah,  eh — twice 
their  value,  my  good  Fraulein  Elsa." 

"Then  six  gulden,  please,  Herr 
Elias.    You  sold  them  for  three." 

"  You  are  sharp,  my  good  Frau- 
Idn  Elsa.  Put  the  wear  and  the 
tear ^" 

"I  have  not  worn  them  since 
they  were  new.    Take  them  please, 


Herr  Elias,  and  keep  the  gulden 
too." 

"  Eh,  eh !  A  present  from  a 
pretty  girll" 

"I  have  two  left  hands,  Herr 
Elias — and  this  morning  I  let  your 
mirror  fall — and  father  says*  the 
glass — ^it  hroke — ^would  cost ^" 

"Eb,  eh,  eh,  eh,  what!"  ex- 
claimed  the  old  broker,  taking  the 
ear-rings — ^by  which,  in  spite  of  his 
bargain,  he  probably  managed  not 
to  lose  in  the  long-run — "  Eh,  eh, 
eh,  eh,  eh ! " 

But  what  he  meant,  or  if  indeed 
he  meant  anything,  by  this  con- 
tinuous exclamation,  he  did  not  ex- 
plain. 


XIX. 


Max,  after  leaving  the  old  shop 
in  the  Adkr  Gnsse^  went  slowly 
along  the  road  that  led  to  Eegen- 
stein.  He  knew  what  he  feared, 
but  what  he  hoped  he  hardly  knew. 
Would  the  Baroness  hold  him  to 
his  word  1  If  she  forgave  him  his 
loss  of  fame,  then  not  only  Elsa,  not 
only  his  newly-regained  honour,  but 
the  simplest  and  commonest  grati- 
tnde  bound  him  to  his  first  friend, 
his  unwearied  benefactress,  his 
muse,  his  inspiring  soul,  his  all  but 
afBanced  wife,  with  chains  no  less, 
if  not  more  powerful  than  those 
had  been  which  no  longer  bound  him 
to  Elsa.  If  she  released  him,  then 
indeed — ^but  that  must  not  even  be 
dreamed.  He  knew  she  loved  him, 
and  he  now  felt  that  love  like  hers 
would  surely  set  at  naught  tests  and 
conditions  as  soon  as  they  had 
failed. 

In  this  mood,  nerving  himself 
against  hope,  he  reached  Eegenstein. 
He  rang  as  usual  at  the  bell — twice, 
three  times,  four  times — ^but  no  one 
answered.  At  last,  however,  the 
great  gate  was  solemnly  swung  back 
by  the  old  porter,  who,  instead  of 


welcoming  him  with  his  usual  ready 
bow,  stared  mutely  and  stolidly  as 
though  his  wits  were  gone.  In  the 
courtyard  all  was  silence. 

"What  means  all  thisi"  asked 
Max.     "  What  has  happened  % " 

The  porter  made  an  effort  to 
speak,  but  failed.  For  all  answer, 
like  a  man  who  moves  mechanically 
without  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
handed  Max  a  letter  unsealed. 

"For  you,  Herr  Professor,"  he 
managed  to  bring  out  at  last, 
"when  you  arrived.  Found,  Herr 
Professor — from  mademoiselle  her 
gracious  ladyship's  lady's -maid  — 
for  you — my  gracious  lady " 

Max  took  the  paper  and  read 
hastily. 

"My  own  Max,"  it  began,  "I 
cannot  rest  till  I  have  told  thee 
how  I  wounded  my  own  heart  when 
I  wounded  thine.  Forgive  one 
who  has  begun  to  love  so  late  that 
she  hardly  knows  what  love  means 
— ^who  while  the  shadow  of  that 
hateful  man  from  Munich  was  on 
her  doubted  what  she  felt  for  thee. 
I  know  all  now — great  or  humble. 
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bj  mncli  research,  or  a  little  exer-  ornament  grows,  so  no  doubt  it  be- 
cise  of  fancy,  which  is  a  great  deal  conies  more  and  more  a  pursuit  in 
easier,  discover  for  all  the  other  itself,  and  the  artist  finds  that  pleas- 
branches  of  art  an  equally  senti-  ure  in  his  mere  work  which  for- 
mental   beginning,    and   find    the  merly  was  produced  only  by  the 
architect  and  the  painter,  the  gold-  effect  of  that  work  in  enhancing  his 
smith   and   the  embroideress,  the  own  charms,  or  those  of  some  one 
cunning  artificers  in  every  kind  of  beloved.      Yet  perhaps,  after  all, 
lovely  tissue  and  elaborate  decora-  the  surprised  delight  with  which 
tion,  to  have  made  their  first  step  in  our  first  ancestor,  running  wild  in 
their  craft  under  the  inspiration  of  the  woods,  found    that  the  wild 
a  similar  sentiment.     But  we  are  flower  he  crushed  dyed  his  foot 
obliged  to  allow  that  a  great  many  crimson,  must  have  been  as  enchant- 
of  them  must  have  worked  for  am-  ing  a  sensation  as  any  with  which 
bition,  for  money,  for  fame,  or  sim-  the  best  of  art-workmen  ever  re- 
ply to  make  the  domestic  pot  boil,  garded  the  wonders  which  he  had 
without  much  thought  of  love ;  and  himself  produced, 
that  commonplace  business  reasons,        Of  all  beautiful  personal  decora- 
such  as  political  economists  love  to  tions  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
dwell  upon,   moved  and    inspired  appeals  more   to  the   imagination 
them,  rather  than  more  impassioned  than  lace.     It  is  the  very  poetry  of 
feeling.      Yet    no     doubt    Adam  manual.work,  made  out  of  nothing- 
arranged  the  most  flowery  branches  a  creation,  to  which  no  value  in  the 
somehow,    in    some    order   which  material,  but  the  sheer  beauty  of 
pleased  lus  eye  better  than  the  care-  the  work,  gives  its  price.   The  gold- 
lessness  of  nature,  for  Eve's  com-  smith's  work,  which  affords  room 
ing ;  and  she,  when  she  sewed  those  for  still  more  beauty  of  design,  and 
melancholy  skins  together,  after  the  has  a  much  wider  range,  is  less 
first  time,  when  probably  she  was  poetical  because  of  its  very  snperi- 
too  much  depressed  to  care,  must  ority  in  value,  and  the  fact  that 
have  found  a  certain  pleasure   in  neither  bad  workmanship  nor  bad 
mixing  or  matching  the  shades,  and  design  can  entirely  take  away  either 
probably  found  out  some  "stitch"  the  price  or  the  beauty  of  these 
to  put  them  together  with,  in  which  brilliants  which  are  a  fortune  in 
there  was  more  discursiveness  than  themselves,   or   that  shining  dnc- 
pure  necessity  demanded.     At  all  tile  gold,  which,  if  not  made  into  a 
events,  after  the  needs  of  the  body  priceless  work  of  art,  may  always 
are  provided  for,  which  make  the  be  a  useful  piece  of  money.    But 
most  urgent  claim,  the  art  of  de-  a  few  skeins  of  fine-spun  thread, 
coration  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  what  are  they?    Good  to  put  a 
the  very  first,  which  dev^ops  in  homely  garment  together,  to  mend 
the  growing  intelligence,  however  a  tear,  or  add  a  patch,  or  else  to 
small  may  be  the  growth  it  has  grow,    being    touched    by    skilled 
attained  to.     Faint  perhaps  first,  or  hands,  into  a  fieury  web  which  Queen 
rather  stains  of  colour,  to  give  some  Mab  might  wear,  or  which  might 
piquant  individuality  to  the  mono-  have  been  made  out  of  the  mists 
tonous  human    frame  ;    then    the  which  rise  like  Venus  herself  from 
spoils  of  the  earth — feathers,  and  the  sea.     There  is  a  delicacy  in  the 
skins,  and  flowers ;  and  so  on  by  fancy  which  must  have  originated 
degrees  to  the  jewels  of  the  Indies,  such  a  production,  in  which  the 
and  the  fairy  fabrics  of  Italy  and  beholder  will  always  find  a  charm. 
Flanders.      As  the  beauty  of  the  Who  invented  it  no   one  can  tell : 
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oat  of  dim  old  chambers  in  medieval 
castles    or    lonely   palaces,    where 
the  lady  of  the  place  sat  and  worked 
among  her  maids,  wearing  the  long 
days  away,  it  stole  unobserved  into 
its  earliest  being ;  but  to  what  mus- 
ing princess  or  dreamy  maiden  it 
first  occurred  to  turn  the  familiar 
embroidery    into    an    independent 
creation,  and  work  the  filmy  threads 
together,  with  nothing  but  the  air 
for  a  background,  nobody  knows. 
No  doubt  it  must  have  been  an 
altogether  delightful   idea  to  the 
women,  who  sometimes  were  weary 
enough  when  my  lord  and  all  his 
men  were  away  fighting  or  brawl- 
ing somewhere,  and  who  must  have 
felt  tempted  now  and  then  to  give 
an  angry  prick  to  those  languish- 
ing personages  in  the  tapestry  who 
took  so  long  to  come  to  perfection. 
To  leave  the  linen  and  the  silk,  and 
all  their  ''  groundings "  and  fonds, 
and  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
a   human   gossamer   web,    but   as 
strong   as   the   other  was  fragile, 
what  a  charming  novelty  !    Women 
had  embroidered  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.     The  ear- 
liest ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  the  time  of  Moses,  the  time 
of  Homer,  had  already  not  only 
raiment,  but  hangings  and  draperies 
of  needlework,  wrought  no  doubt 
with  something  of  the  same  minute 
yet  effective  elaboration  which  we 
still  find  and  wonder  at  in  the  patient 
East.     But  it  required  the  awaken- 
ed fancy  of  the  most  fanciful  age 
known  to  history— thatperiod  which 
by  some  people  is  called  the  Dark 
AgeOf   and  by  some  is  considered 
the  brightest;  when  buildings  be- 
came   dreams   in   stone,    and    the 
hardest  and  solidest  of  all  materials 
flowered    and  blossomed  like  the 
woods  in  spring;   and  when  dead 
waUs  began  to  glow  into  poems, 
and  tanght  in  their  silence  heroic 


lessons,  and  responded  with  looks 
friendly  and  tragic  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  spectators — to  bring  the 
stream  of  sweet  conception  and  in- 
ventive genius  down  to  the  spinners 
and  knitters  in  the  sun.     It  may 
be  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
last    description   is    very  true    to 
nature.     When  they  were  "  in  the 
sun,''  we  fear  that  the  girls  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  like  those  of  the 
nineteenth,  must  have  run  wild  a 
little,  and  got  the  sunshine  into 
their  heads,  and  made  a  mess  of 
their  embroidery.   But  when  winter 
stem  and  chill  drew  over  the  castle 
— when  the  moat  was  frozen  (and 
it  is  no  joke  to  live  within  the 
enclosure  of  a  frozen  moat  in  the 
midst  of  a  still,  white,  snow-bound 
country,  as  the  writer  can  testify, 
even  in  the  most  modern  of  times) 
— when  there  was  scarcely  so  much 
as  a  saucy  page  left  to  laugh  at  or 
with,  and  anxious  thoughts  enough 
to   contend  against,   and  few  and 
scanty  tidings  of  the  absent, — ^that 
was  the  time  when  she  who  in- 
vented a  new  stitch  was  a   real 
benefactor  of  her  kind.     We  fear 
we  have  put  our  date  too  early*; 
for    M.     Seguin,^    the    last    and 
most  learned  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject,  is  very  distinct  on  the  fact 
that  the  first  pattern-book  for  the 
new  fabric  appeared  only  in  1557. 
But  then  the  art  was  fuU-blown.    In 
these  days  a  new  invention  did  not 
rush  into  publicity  at  once  as  with 
us;  nay,  how  many  feminine  arts 
have  never  got  into  publicity  at  all, 
but  have  been  handed  about  with 
private  patterns  and  examples  for 
generations    among    the   workers, 
collected  only  with  care  and  pains 
by  after-students  to  whom  the  tiling 
had  become  a  rarity  of  the  past  I 
So  there  is  no  reason  why  the  inven- 
tion might  not  have  been  growing  for 
years  before,  into  wheels  and  circles 
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less  and  less  artless,  more  caief  ally 
rounded,  more  delicately  wrought, 
before  it  came  the  length  of  originat- 
ing a  book  and  becoming  the  fiishion. 
Such  would  be  the  natural  course 
of  eyents  in  any  beginning  of  the 
kind.  ''Has  it  occurred  to  you, 
sweet  chatelaine,  to  cut  away  the 
linen  and  leave  the  work  all  open 
a  jourf  might  not  some  cleyer 
maiden  have  whispered  in  her  lady's 
ear  as  they  paused  in  the  dark,  and 
held  their  little  parliament,  perhaps 
throwing  on  a  fe^ot  to  lighten  with 
sudden  glorious  blaze  that  moment 
of  dreams  and  confidences;  while 
perhaps — who  knows) — my  lady 
herself  was  pondering  all  the 
time  under  her  coif,  between  her 
thoughts  of  how  my  lord  and 
the  boys  were  faring  far  away  in  the 
wars,  how  to  arrange  that  little  ap- 
paratus of  the  pillow  by  help  of  the 
newly-inyented  conreniency  called 
a  pin,  and  make  a  kind  of  woyen 
embroidery  not  so  tedious  as  the 
lingering  work  of  the  needle.  What 
a  comfort  to  them  in  their  long 
shutting  out  from  society  and  ex- 
ercise, and  what  was  worse,  long, 
hopeless,  unbroken  separation  from 
their  dearest  I  Even  now  the 
wretched  worsted-work  which  we 
vituperate  has  given  a  kind  of 
distraction  in  its  way  to  many  a 
lonely  soul,  and  breathed  a  certain 
consolation,  poor,  but  better  than 
oiothing,  for  which  its  platitudes 
and  vulgarities  may  gain  a  pardon. 
But  when  the  first  bit  of  paint 
coupS  had  been  finally  cut  clear  of 
the  encumbering  linen,  and  stood 
out  in  delicate  if  stilf  lines,  cl  jour^ 
in  arittj  on  the  air  as  it  were,  re- 
lieved against  the  grey  day  itself, 
nothing  more  solid,  what  a  gentle 
ecstasy  must  have  gone  through  the 
workroom !  Done  at  last  in  &ce  of 
all  scoffers — a  strong  lovely  thing 
to  last  for  centuries,  made  out  of 
nothing,  of  a  bit  of  thread  with 
no  foundation  but  the  daylight, — 


created — ^what  other  word  could  you 
use? 

But,  alas!  after  having  quite  con- 
vinced ourselves  at  least  that  this 
must  have  been  exactly  how  the 
first  lace  came  into  being,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  be  brought  down  by 
'^L  Seguin  to  the  harsh  but  appa- 
rently established  fact  that  Yenice 
is  the  first  place  in  which  the  new 
fabric  makes  authentic  appearance. 
Venice,  shrewd,  and  energetic,  and 
money-making,  in  which  it  came  to 
be  a  flourishing  trade  all  at  once, 
deserting  and  ebbing  slowly  away 
from  those  shadowy  halls  and  rush- 
strewn  chambers.  This,  however, 
let  us  remark,  is  simply  the  begin- 
ning of  its  existence  as  a  public  in- 
dustry, or,  to  speak  plain  English, 
a  trade.  M.  Seguin  himself  admits 
that  the  earlier  and  obscurer  com- 
mencements of  the  art  may  be  found 
in  those  domestic  circles  where 
"  the  chatelaine,  instructing  by  her 
example  the  damsels  who  sur- 
rounded her,  presided  over  their 
work  and  taught  them  '  the  gentle 
and  noble  art  of  the  needle,'  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristic  expression 
of  the  times,  which  denotes  how 
little  share  trade  had  yet  taken  in 
it." 

- "  This  custom,"  he  continues, "  went 
on  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
has  left  to  us  some  curious  examples, 
preciouB  witnesses  of  the  degree  of  ele- 
vation attained  by  the  art-intelUcence 
of  those  noble  workrooms.  No  doubt 
the  many  collections  of  designs  for 
embroideiy  and  lace,  publishea  in  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  for  their 
use.  The  dedications  of  most  of  these 
books,  the  richness  and  elegance  of  the 
desimis,  executed  by  renowned  masters 
of  the  time  ;  the  delicacy  of  the  en- 
gravings, generally  made  upon  metal,, 
prove  that  the  publishers  intended 
them  rather  for  the  hands  of  great 
ladies  than  for  those  of  manu&cturers 
and  workwomen,  and  confirm  what  has 
been  already  said — ^namely,  that  lace 
was  at  first  only  an  agreeable  occupa- 
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tion  in  which  ladies  employed  their 
liouTs  of  leisiire.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  they  occupied  them- 
selves much  with  lace  worked  on  tiie 
pillow ;  thisy  it  has  been  seen,  re- 
quired a  litUe  ap|>aratus  newly  dis- 
covered,  and  a  special  apprenticeship ; 
whereas  they  were  already  qualified  for 
that  worked  by  the  needle.  They  had 
the  instrument  ready,  and  knew  how 
to  use  it  in  the  delicate  art  of  embroid- 
erv,  which  was  cultivated  everywhere. 
They  had  only  in  the  new  manufacture 
to  ^ve  another  direction  to  their  skill 
and  knowledge.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  aner  Le  Pompe, 
no  further  publication  of  designs  for 
piUow-iace  took  place  till  1598  (forty 
years  later) ;  while,  in  the  meantime, 
the  publication  of  collections  of  de- 
signs for  lace  worked  by  the  needle 
was  very  firequent,  and  the  sale  evi- 
dently so  great  as  to  call  for  many 
editions  of  such  works.  The  work  of 
the  needle  was  much  slower,  and  in 
consequence  much  more  costly — a  fact 
which  at  once  and  naturally  explains 
the  purpoee  and  laige  development  as 
a  trade,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  that  stage, 
of  lace  made  upon  the  pillow,  "nie 
ladies  who  worxed  at  the  other  kind 
had  no  motive  but  that  of  securing  for 
themselves  an  a^eable  occupation, 
and,  at  the  same  tmie,  providing  them- 
selves with  a  new  ornament  for  their 
dress ;  and  so  much  attraction  was 
found  in  this  new  adornment,  that  it 
soon  became  an  article  of  necessity. 
It  was  then  that  trade,  finding  a  want 
to  supply,  and  therefore  profit  to  gain, 
applied  its  capital  to  the  work,  and 
made  the  art  into  a  manufacture.'' 

Bat  when  the  scene  shifts  thus 
from  the  baronial  halls,  and  from  the 
great  lady  among  her  maidens,  we 
come  to  an  entourage  scarcely  less 
pictmesqne.  "No  darkling  bams  or 
close  chambers  like  those  in  which 
the  Flemish  women,  they  say,  have 
to  sit  to  do  their  cobweb  work; 
but  Venice,  with  all  her  glowing 
lights  and  gorgeous  inspirations  of 
luxuiy — ^the  very  home  of  splendid 
decoration,  where  marble  itself  falls 
into  lace-work,  and  every  balcony 
might  help  a  £mcy  out.  The  rich 
and  involved  patterns  of  ,the  lace, 


which  is  called  Venice  point,  shows 
the  first  step  out  of  those  geometri- 
cal circles,  Imes,  and  triangles  which 
were  the  primitive  form  of  the 
manufacture.  These  it  was  which 
had  flourished  in  its  first  noble- 
household  stage.  Wheels  and 
rounds,  and  little  semicircles,  and 
diamonds  and  squares,  of  every  size 
and  combination,  had  kept  in 
strictest  regularity  the  first  footsteps 
of  the  point  cotqye.  Sometimes  a 
few  threads  of  the  original  linen 
had  been  left  to  give  a  certain 
foundation  to  the  airy  fabric. — a 
fashion  still  followed  by  lace- 
workers  in  Italy.  Sometimes  the 
ingenuity  of  the  beginners,  longing 
for  something,  perhaps,  less  stiff 
than  geometry,  made  a  network  of 
a  piece  of  cambric,  by  drawing  all  the 
threads  one  way  of  the  web,  and  work- 
ing the  rest  into  little  octagons  or  di- 
agonal squares.  Another  form  of  the 
work,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
is  that  which,  in  a  coarser  shape,  still 
subsists  among  ourselves,  and  which 
is  still  deemed  worthy,  across  the 
Channel,  of  fringing  the  cover  of 
an  altar, — the  old  lacis,  from  which 
^very  erroneously  M.  Seguin  thinks) 
we  English  pretend  to  take  the  word 
lace.  This  is  fine  network,  darned 
with  a  pattern — the  very  simplest 
species  of  lace-making — ^but  often 
very  beautiful,  and  possessing  the 
advantage  of  being  entirely  hand- 
work. The  writer  found  a  bit  of 
this  in  a  Florentine  lace-shop  not 
very  long  ago,  worked  in  a  rich 
Eaphaolesque  pattern,  and  fine  as 
a  cobweb,  which  is  much  more  truly 
beautiful  than  many  more  ambitious 
fabrics.  It  is  not  adapted  certainly 
for  use  in  dress,  but  for  other  kinds 
of  decoration  it  is  perfect ;  and  with 
only  the  conditions  of  fineness  of 
thread,  good  patterns,  and  delicate 
carefulness  of  work,  would  be  as 
ornamental  now  as  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Unfortunately,  however, 
those  three  particulars,  whkb.  ^vq 
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80  much  value  to  ancient  work, 
seems  to  be  altogether  disregarded 
in  the  modem.  The  principle  of 
"  fancy  work,"  like  everything  else, 
has  changed ;  and  as  all  that  is  fine 
is  tedious  and  slow  of  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  the  delicate  gossamer 
fabric,  which  is  alone  worth  con- 
sideration in  this  kind,  has  little 
chance  of  coming  back  to  fashion ; 
and  nothing  else  can  give  it  any 
value  at  aU. 

The  geometrical  circles  of  the 
point  coupS,  however,  are  of  all 
others  the  most  suitable  for  needle- 
work. There  is  nothing  else  so 
entirely  practicable,  and  affording 
so  few  difficulties  in  the  execution, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  forms 
in  themselves  keeps  them  from  vul- 
garity, and  secures  a  certain  austere 
beauty.  £ut  their  stiffness  is 
against  them,  and  warm  though  M. 
Seguin's  admiration  is,  we  cannot 
entirely  go  with  it.  Something 
more  flowing  and  free,  something 
lighter  and  less  regular,  seems  to  us 
better  to  fulfil  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  this  art,  which,  growing  out 
of  nothing,  ought  consequently  to 
be  almost  as  airy  as  the  atmosphere 
upon  which  it  flings  its  fairy  waft. 
Lace  worked  by  the  needle  alone, 
however,  has  rarely  realised  this 
ideal  lightness ;  and  it  took  nearly  a 
century,  much  mechanical  improve- 
ment, and  some  decadence  in  true 
artistic  qualities,  before  the  delicate 
fabrics  of  Brussels,  on  their  still 
more  delicate  reseau  ground,  which 
is  like  a  piece  of  embroidered  mist, 
got  into  being.  Nothing  in  the 
least  like  that  lovely  cobweb  is  to 
be  found  in  the  robust  needlework 
of  earlier  ages.  It  was  made  to 
last  for  ever,  and  for  centuries  some 
of  it  has  lasted ;  nor  does  there  seem 
any  reason  why  a  piece  of  well- 
wrought  geometrical  lace,  or  of 
that  wonderful  point  de  Venise  en 
rdifif^  of  which  a  gondola  might 
be  made,  so  strong  is  it^  with  its 


tiers  upon  tiers  *of  stitches,  and  its 
ribs  of  massive  outline  like  the 
beams  of  a  ship,  should  not  last  for 
ever.  The  lighter  kinds  of  point  de 
Venise,  however,  might  have  been 
wrought  by  Venus  herself,  that 
Aphrodite  who  came  out  of  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  brought  them  with  her 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  with  all  their 
tangled  recollections  of  sea-weed  and 
shells,  and  the  feathery  growths 
that  lie  deep  down  under  the  waves. 
After  the  somewhat  icy  regularity 
of  the  geometrical  patterns,  there  is 
a  whole  sea-story  in  the  Yenetian 
designs.  Mrs  Bury  Palliser  tells 
a  pretty  legend  of  how  a  young 
fisherman  on  the  lagunes  brought 
to  his  betrothed,  as  she  sat  workjng 
her  punti  on  the  marble  steps 
of  some  landing-place,  a  bit  of 
the  delicate  white  sea-weed  called 
MermaicCs  lace,  and  how  she  won- 
dered and  puzzled  over  it,  and 
at  last  shaped  it  into  her  work, 
and  made  its  tangles  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  development.  The 
story  deserves  to  be  true,  as  the 
examples  given  in  Mrs  Palliser's 
instructive  and  popular  book  will 
show  the  reader,  supposing  him  (or 
her)  to  have  no  more  precious 
specimen  at  hand.  M.  Seguin's 
iUustrations  are  much  larger,  and, 
of  course,  for  that  very  reason, 
more  satisfactory  -,  but  M.  Seguin's 
book  is  perhaps  too  luxurious  and 
costly  to  be  very  accessible,  and 
the  smaller  pictures  represent  with 
perfect  clearness  the  lovely  tangle 
of  curved  and  clinging  lines,  laden 
with  indescribable  budlings  —  half 
flower,  half  leaflet,  half  water-bubble 
— ^with  small  starry  specks  thrown  in 
between,  and  irregular  lines  of  con- 
nection, all  fretted  with  little  spines 
and  pricks  like  those  which  the  chil- 
dren offer  you  on  the  blazing  edge  of 
the  Lido,  saltfrom  the  Adriatic.  There 
could  not  ]>e  a  better  illustration  of 
the  possibilities  of  realistic  decora- 
tive work.     Sea-weed   and   shells 
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d  down  with  blank  flatness 
itotion  would  constitute  oma- 
of  a  yerj  primitive  and  unre- 
diss ;  bat  look  into  the  deli- 
ncery  of  the  finest  point  de 
I— -dream-lace  too  exquisite, 
onld  thinky  to  be  worked  by 
it  fairy  fingers — and  you  will 
t  all  there,  the  blobs  of  the 
ed|  the  star-fish  at  the  bottom, 
ines  and  curves  of  the  shells. 
khat  little  horror  of  a  sea-horse 
ia  its  name  ?)  which  we  picked 
lafc  sooiching  fiery  day  when 
Ine  iqU  of  the  wave  lapped  over 
Uaaly  sands,  apparently  on  a 
r  level  than  they, — even  that 
potesque  monster  gleams  at 
t  of  the  delicate  confusion. 
iiiiB  almost  matter  of  fact  to 
hat  the  stiff  patterns  of  the 
*  art  have  ''suffered  a  sea- 
B  into  something  rich  and 
e."  The  heavier  jx^iw^  de 
^— that  which  is  in  relief,  and 
,  with  crochet  -  stitches  and 
cotton,  young  ladies  not  long 
ok  to  copying,  is  almost  more 
iter  than  we  like.  Nothing 
boldly  decorative,  more  splen- 
.  line  and  mass,  could  weU  be. 
t  is  not  so  much  the  lovely 
a  of  the  sea-bottom  that  it 
sta  to  us,  but  odd  monsters 
dull  big  eyes  and  mighty 
.  I  Visions  of  the  octopus  come 
I  our  startled  vision.  Forgive 
Uant  M.  Seguin,  gentle  Mrs 
er,   and  all  ye  knights  and 

who  are  amateurs  and  con- 
mis!  but  it  is  true.  Even 
elight  of  possessing  it  would 
ly  make  up  for  the  nightmare 
p  of  being  devoured  by  one's 

collar!  We  admire,  but 
ler  at  the  suggestive  monsters. 
iiA  women  seen  them  cast  out 
16  fish -baskets  among  the 
aome  glimmer  of  silver  scales, 
lemember  once  to  have  seen 

hideous  carrion  of  the  sea 
mt  on  the  lonesome  headland 
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of  Fife  Ness — a  very  different  scene? 
It  was  days  before  we  could  get  the 
creatures  out  of  our  eyes ;  and  we 
think  it  is  evident  that  our  busy 
women  of  Venice,  with  thoughts  al- 
ways vigilant  for  the  punti,  could 
not  get  them  out  of  theirs. 

M.  Seguin  connects  this  second 
stage  of  the  art  with  the  changes 
of  fashion,  from  the  huge  rufis  of 
one  period  to  which  the  points  and 
scallops  of  Vii%  point  eoupS  gave  a 
certain  lightness,  to  the  col  rehattu 
laid  down  in  relief  upon  the  rich  bro- 
cades and  velvets  of  a  later  genera- 
tion which  demanded  more  solidity 
and  splendour.  Before  the  time 
when  luxury  and  ornament  came  to 
a  climax  in  France  under  Louis  XTV., 
there  had  already  been  enacted  a 
mass  of  sumptuary  laws  forbidding 
the  use  of  this  costly  decoration, 
with  the  usual  want  of  success  which 
sumptuary  laws  everywhere  have  met 
with.  M.  Seguin  is  very  anxious 
to  show  that  France  was  the  first 
after  Italy  to  cidtivato  and  to  patron- 
ise the  rising  manufacture,  and  that 
it  was  only  through  France  that 
lace-making  penetrated  into  Flanders 
— as  he  IB  also  eager  to  establish  the 
early  supremacy  of  nos  modes  over 
all  the  world ;  but  the  thing  which 
excites  his  anger  most  of  all  is 
the  assumption  of  great  antiquity 
for  the  fabric  of  which  he  gives 
us  the  biography,  or  the  pretence 
(which  he  evidently  thinks  more 
than  erroneous,  positively  wicked) 
that  in  some  other  region  of  the 
earth — ^England,  or  Flanders,  or  :>_ 
even  the  mysterious  East— it  had  ^" 
existed  before  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
The  assault  which  he  makes  upon 
poor  Mrs  Palliser  on  this  score  is 
very  amusing,  and  evidently  based 
upon  a  total  misunderstanding  of 
what  she  says ;  but  he  is  quite 
as  hard  upon  the  previous  historio- 
graphers of  his  own  race,  with  their 
solemn  repetitions,  as  he  tells  us,  of 
a  predecessor's  eirors,  as  he  is  upon 
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the  Englisli  lady,  who,  like  the 
others,  is  slightly  vague,  perhaps, 
about  her  facts,  but  who  has  inter- 
ested the  world  in  her  subject  de- 
spite the  errors,  which  very  few 
people  are  so  well  qualified  as  M. 
Seguin  to  discover. 

The  lace-manufacture,  however, 
as  our  author  proves,  though  at  first 
fully  developed  in  Italy,  and  spe- 
cially at  Venice, was  introduced  into 
France  in  all  its  perfection  by  the 
great  statesman  Colbert,  moved  by 
that  horror  of  seeing  French  money 
go  to  fill  the  pockets  of  others,  which 
was  common  to  all  nations  in  that 
age,  and  still  is  shared  by  many. 
He  procured  workmen  from  Italy, 
from  Flanders,  where  the  rising  in- 
dustry had  grown  quickly,  and  from 
England,  it  is  said,  to  establish  the 
manufiocturo  of  needle-lace  through- 
out the  country.  That  of  the  pil- 
low had  already  crept  into  the  dis- 
tricts adjacent  to  Italy.  The  poirit 
cPAlen^ony  at  first  called  potrU  de 
France^  which  exists  still,  though 
feebly,  was  the  first  to  rise  inde- 
pendent— in  grace  moro  airy,  and 
with  effects  more  ideal  than  that  of 
Venice,  yet  keeping  with  consistent 
fidelity  to  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
Italian,  which  was  its  beginning  and 
modeL  The  most  curious  of  all  the 
historical  dimnesses  which  surround 
the  subject  generally,  is  the  perpet- 
ual recurrence  of  a  mysterious  2^int 
dAngleferrey  which  we  find  to  be 
largely  manufiEtctured  both  in  the 
royal  establishments  in  France, 
where  it  was  very  popular,  and  in 
Belgium,  where  the  name  is  still 
occasionally  used;  but  no  distinct 
genealogy  or  home  can  be  traced  for 
it,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  in  the 
country  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  Honiton,  the  only  original 
lace  worth  reckoning  which  Eng- 
land produces,  naturally  occurs,  of 
course,  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
on  hearing  of  this  independent 
national  branch  of  the  art;    but 


point  d! Atigleterre  is  not  Honiton, 
neither  has  thero  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  laco-making  as  pursued 
there,    any    period    of    prosperity 
which  can  be  supposed  to  coiie- 
spond  with  the  high  fashion  and 
celebrity  of  the  beautiful  fabric  pro- 
duced both  in  Belgium  and  France 
under  this    name.      So    curiously 
evident  is  this,  that  many  writers 
have  supposed  it  to  be  only  the 
kind  of  Flemish  lace  most  preferred 
in  England — a  theory  which  Mrs 
Palliser  puts    aside   with    natural 
patriotism,  and  which  M.  Seguin 
is    furiously   indignant    with,    for 
less  good    reason.      If  there  was 
really    an    old    English    lace    so 
beautiful  and  highly  perfected,  ex- 
isting at  any  time  in  this  country, 
it  is  wonderful  that  no  specimens  of 
it  aro  to  be  found,  and  no  unmis- 
takable   indications    of    whero    it 
has  been,  such  as  we  trace  with- 
out difficulty  in  both  the  foreign 
countries  which  cultivated  the  deli- 
cate exotic,  if  exotic  it  was.     For 
our  own  part,  we  are  much  more 
disposed  to  believe  with  the  writera 
who  are  crushed  by  M.  Seguin's 
vehemence  of  demonstration  that 
point  cPAngleterre  was    a  lace  of 
Belgium,  much  affected  by  the  rich 
English  ladies,  and  perhaps  specially 
reserved  to  their  use,  than  that  it 
was  a  great  and  flourishing  manu- 
facturo,  of  which  no  feasible  sign  or 
solid  tradition  remains.    According 
to  all  evidence,  Honiton  lace  has 
begun  its  day  of  fashion  in  very 
recent  times,  and  before  that  existed 
but  humbly,  not  much  mote  dis- 
tinguished than  the  lowly  fabrics 
of  Bedford  or  Buckingham,  though 
possessing  much  greater  capabilities 
and  resouroes.     Even  now,  when 
great  exertions  have  been  made  to 
reanimate    the    manufacture,    and 
when  the  produce  is  admitted  to  be 
both  beautiful  and  durable,  Honiton 
lace  has  never  taken  the  place  of 
Brussels  even  in  the  estimation  of 
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the  EDglish  public.  Bad  designs 
may  have  something  to  dd  with 
this ;  bat  the  designs  of  modem 
Brofi^els  are  not  mnch  superior  to 
those  of  modem  Honiton,  if  indeed 
we  ought  not  to  allow,  as  we  fear, 
that  both  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be, 
hamd  and  inexpressive,  with  their 
impossible  garhuids  and  clusters  of 
cabbagey  roses.  In  this  matter  of 
artistic  design  we  are  all  so  wildly 
astray  that  none  of  us  has  much 
right  to  criticise  the  other;  and 
between  the  servile  copying  of  old 
patterns  become  archaeological  and 
almost  obsolete  by  the  changes  of 
the  fitbric,  and  the  vulgar  feeble- 
ness of  the  new,  we  have  no  alter- 
native, which  is  a  discouraging 
thing  to  say. 

The  rich  low  countries  of  Flan- 
ders, both  Flemish  and  French, 
«eem  to  have  received  the  next 
wave  of  impulse  in  the  art  of  lace. 
Valenciennes  and  Mechlin  are  not 
older  than  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
or  more  probably  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  according 
to  ^L  Seguin ;  but  they  are  perfect- 
ly distinct  laces,  with  a  character  of 
their  own.  This  character,  however, 
has  fallen  entirely  away  from  the 
original  conception  of  lace  as  a 
hand-work,  an  individual  produc- 
tion, an  embroidery  cljmir.  Valen- 
ciennes first,  and  Mechlin  shortly 
after,  made  each  a  bold  step  in  an- 
other direction,  and  were  the  first  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  afoiid  or  ground 
wrought  in  one  piece  with  the  de- 
sign. Up  to  the  time  of  these  two 
new  branches,  lace  had  been  entire- 
ly guipurey — -'that  is  to  say,  it  had 
retained  its  character  of  open  em- 
broidery, whether  flat  or  in  relief, 
the  branches  and  sprays  of  which 
were  connected  by  lines'  of  delicate 
needlework  entitled  brides^  without 
anything  that  could  be  called  a 
background.  This  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  needle-worked  lace  had 
up  to  this  time  been  preserved  in 


that  also  which  was  made  on  the 
pillow ;  for  the  network /o?i</,  which 
we  now  take  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  fabric,  was  not  invented  or 
thought  of  up  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Till  then  the 
rich  designs  of  the  point  d^ Angle- 
terrCf  the  poiiit  de  France,  and  all 
the  fine  varieties  produced  through 
Flanders,  were  worked  in  separate 
pieces  and  joined  together  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  workers, 
with  undistinguishable  fine  links  of 
connection,  and  ready  bndes  like 
tiny  flying  bridges  from  one  dainty 
leaf  or  stem  to  another.  M.  Seguin 
attributes  to  the  failing  wealth  of 
France,  and  her  inability  any  longer 
to  buy  the  costly  decorations  in  which 
she  had  once  been  so  lavish,  the  in- 
vention of  the  re^eaw,  by  which  laces, 
he  thinks,  were  made  more  cheaply, 
with  less  expense  of  time,  and  that 
filmy  cobweb  of  thread.  But  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  this  could 
be  the  case ;  for  the  fine  reseau  of 
a  model  bit  of  Brussels  point,  the 
airy  groundwork,  each  individual 
mallle  of  which  was  worked  with 
the  needle,  required,  we  imagine,  a 
still  defter  hand  than  that  which 
was  wanted  to  bridge  the  vacancy 
across  with  brides  of  honest  button- 
hole work,  such  as  much  inferior 
workmen  might  be  equal  to.  Other 
reasons  there  no  doubt  were  which 
led  to  this  modification— the  in- 
creasing desire  for  lightness  and 
grace  in  opposition  to  the  solid 
grandeur  of  the  old  needlework,  and 
perhaps  the  example  of  those  young 
manufactures  of  Valenciennes  and 
Mechlin,  which,  though  they  had 
not  yet  hit  upon  the  rSseau,  were 
woven  throughout  with  a  kind  of 
dim  fond  which,  still  a  Jour,  had 
yet  abandoned  all  the  old  breadth 
and  liberality  of  opening. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
decide  which  district  has  the  credit 
of  the  first  invention  of  the  re- 
seau;  but  its  presence  breaks  Ihib 
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last  lingering  connection  between 
the  old  indiyidual  art  of  the  primi- 
tive workers  and  the  labours  of  the 
mannflActory.  The  laces  of  Mechlin 
and  of  Valenciennesy  the  modem 
Bmssels  and  Alen^on  of  the  reseau^ 
are  not  things  which  could  have 
been  produced  in  a  medieval  hall 
by  personal  taste  and  skill.  They 
require  aU  the  elaboration  of  com- 
bined and  regular  manual  work. 
The  making  of  lace,  which  long  had 
been  withdrawing  its  secrets  from 
the  hands  of  the  solitary  artist- 
workwoman,  here  ended  the  struggle 
altogether,  and  henceforth  became  a 
trade,  still  worthy  and  beautiful,  but 
only  a  trade,  nothing  more.  And 
here  at  this  point  it  remains ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful  as 
fbbrie  than  the  costly  cobwebs  of 
Brussels ;  the  delicacy  of  the 
dainty  work  could  not  be  surpassed; 
it  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  pos- 
sible tissues — but  it  has  dropped 
down  in  design  to  the  level  of 
the  damask  table-cloth,  which  is 
also  full  of  lilies  and  roses.  Flat 
conventional  leafage  or  spiritless 
realism :  **  something  like  a  leaf,  curl- 
ing around  something  like  a  stem, 
and  ending  in  something  like  a 
flower,"  M.  Seguin  cries,  whose 
contempt  for  the  rSaeau  is  as  vehe- 
ment as  most  of  his  other  senti- 
ments, and  who  would  fain  have 
us  believe  that  the  degeneration 
of  design  is  owing  to  this  new 
invention.  And  the  reader  may 
suppose  what  the  fiery  French- 
man has  to  say  when  vulgar  me- 
chanical enterprise  invents  the  vile 
imitation  called  net,  upon  which 
the  detached  sprigs  of  Brussels  lace 
can  be  mounted,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  money  enough 
for  finer  and  more  perfect  produc- 
tions. As  the  reseau  marks  the 
final  point  of  separation  between 
individual  art  and  the  big  enter- 
prises of  trade,  so  the  lace  which 


is  called  application — ^an  unhallow- 
ed marriage  of  the  real  with  the  fic- 
titious— ^shows  how  hard  it  is  to 
restrain  the  fervour  of  tiade  from 
forbidden  ways.    It  is  not,  to  be 
sure,  absolutely  immoral  to  wear 
Brussels  or  even  Honiton  applique  ; 
but  it  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  ter- 
rible downcome  from  those  primi- 
tive days  when  every  loop  was  made 
by  the  needle,  and  the  fiEibric,  though 
of  fairy  lightness,  was  almost  inde- 
structible by  ordinary  wear — a  thing 
to  bequeath  by  will,  and  make  an 
heirloom  of.    What  is  the  other  but 
a  chiffofif  an  expense  continually 
renewed,  as  it  continually  wears 
out  1  our  French  historian  demands, 
withcharacteristic  indignation.  And 
there   is   little  doubt   that  he  is 
right. 

"We  trust,  however,  that  we  are 
planting    no    thorns    in    the    pil- 
lows of  poor  ladies  who  have  not 
perhaps  had  their  eyes  sufficient- 
ly opened  to  the  enormity  of  appli- 
cation  lace.     It  is  often  extremely 
pretty;  and  there  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,    nothing    really    im- 
moral about  it,  for   nobody  who 
knows  could  ever  mistake  Uie  dia- 
bolical invention  of  the  net  back- 
ground for  that  vrai  rSseaUf  which 
is  so  costly,  and  which  in  reality,  in 
its  monotonous  minuteness,  does  not 
appear  much  more  commendable  to 
such  a  fiery  critic  as  M.  Seguin  than 
the  net  itself.    It  is  a  very  different 
thing,  however;  and  fierce  as  oui 
historian  is  against  the  pettiness  of 
a  system  which  substitutes  mere 
minute  laboriousness  for  the  richer 
grace  of  true  art-work,  we  confess 
ourselves  to  have  a  certain  weakness 
for  the  fine  gossamer   ground    of 
Mechlin  and  Brussels.     It  has  not 
the  solid  strength  and  constructional 
veracity  of  the  bride;  but  it  has  a 
certain  appropriateness  to  its  mate- 
rial, which  pleases  the  imagination, 
and  is  far  more  airy  and  fairy-like* 
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ad  a  fabric  which  is  to  be  woy- 
.  of  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing 

of  the  moat  delicate  of  pro- 
ma,  thread  which  is  ahnost 
Ue  in  its  fineness — and  the 
\  of  that  gossamer  foundation 
t  be  dispnted.  But  'ware 
ia^um,  dear  reader!  l^et  which 
de  of  cotton  by  a  machine  is 
htA  thing  in  its  commonplace 

bat  the  flimsy  flowers  and 
B  aewed  down  upon  it  do  not 
i&  into  lace,  as  your  simplicity 
f  aopposes.  It  is  a  union  ter- 
k>  all  delicate  souls ;  and  you 
be  perfectly  assured  that  M. 
a  and  many  another  critic 
i  ftpproTe  of  you  much  more  in 
uning  of  rough  torchon  lace 
lome  primitive  Italian  pillow, 
irith  the  most  lovely  flounces 
%i  which  you  consider  real 
ala, — ^which  it  \& — and  is  not 
i  Bmssels  point,  applique  upon 
rai  reseaUj  is  a  very  diflerent 
.  It  is  rarely  made ;  and  when 
made,  no  doubt  the  confusion 
riouB  human  brains  and  de- 
ion  of  human  eyesight  may  be 
L  on  to  the  leagues  and  leagues 
lieate  thread  that  have  to  be 

in  calculating  its  expenses. 
Sowers  are  worked  separately 
d  pillow,  and  are,  as  we  have 
generally  of  a  florid  and  un- 
ictory  character,  with  no  true 
tion  in  them;  but  while  this  is 
done,  other  workwomen  fabri- 
rith  the  needle  the  small  fine 
»rk  of  the  reseau  upon  which 
flowers  have  to  be  mounted. 
brains  or  eyes  can  survive  the 
flat  of  this  minute,  monoton- 
kbonr,  millions  on  millions  of 
meshes,  regular  as  a  honey- 
,  and  small  as  pin-points,  it 

impossible  to  say.  When 
are  complete  the  pattern  is 
1  upon  this  ground,  which  is 
fly  aa  itself,  and  sewed  down 

invisible   minuteness ;    and 


then  the  little  open  points  in  the 
centre  of  the  flowers  are  worked 
with  the  needle  in  dainty  stitches 
traditional  from  the  earlier  ages. 
Thus  this  last  product  of  the  art  of 
lace-making  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  kinds  into  which  lace  almost 
from  its  beginning  has  been  divided, 
the  work  of  the  needle  and  the  work 
of  the  bobbins.  Strangely  enough 
it  is  the  monotonous  flat  of  the 
groundwork  which  has  fallen  now 
to  the  hand-worker,  and  the  only 
portion  of  the  work  with  which  art 
could  have  anything  to  do  is  left  to 
the  semi-mechanical  creation  of  the 
pillow.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  in 
the  presentage  that  the  portion  which 
is  left  to  human  intelligence  should 
be  precisely  that  which  requires 
none,  and  to  which  the  regularity 
and  exactitude  of  a  machine  would 
be  more  congenial;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  our  chatelaine 
and  her  maidens  getting  any  diver- 
sion for  their  dull  lives  out  of  the 
reseau.  They  would  no  doubt  have 
jumped  out  of  the  narrow  windows 
even  if  the  moat  had  been  frozen, 
and  made  an  end  of  the  Penelope 
web  that  way,  and  of  their  own 
petty  lives  thus  swept  into  a  mon- 
ster cobweb  without  sense  or  mean- 
ing. But  their  brides  and  their 
picofs,  their  fairy  architecture  of 
arch  and  circle  built  into  the  air, 
with  strenuous  sweep  of  bold  out- 
line and  solid  filling  up,  kept  them 
alive,  poor  souls.  Fortunately  the 
Flemish  women  of  the  rS^au  are 
not  shut  up  in  medieval  castles, 
but  have  their  life  distinct  from 
their  trade,  and  more  entertaining 
let  us  hope. 

Among  the  guipure  laces  still 
existing,  our  own  manufactory  of 
Honiton,  and  the  Belgian  lace  called 
Duchesse — a  recent  invention,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  recent 
modification  and  identification  un- 
der a  new  name — are  among  the 
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most  beautiful.  Better  patterns 
would  make  both  these  laces  more 
satisfactory;  but  this  is  a  truism 
which  may  be  repeated  of  every 
modem  production.  The  chief  tech- 
nical defect  they  seem  to  have  is, 
that  the  brides  which  keep  the  pat- 
tern together  are  of  a  flimsy  charac- 
ter, and  lack  the  solidity  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  old  work.  The  guipure 
called  Cluny,  which  is  an  imitation 
of  the  old  point  coupe,  and  retains 
the  same  geometrical  patterns,  is  of 
very  recent  origin, — an  honest  in- 
vention of  our  own  day,  with  no 
pretence  at  genealogy,  but  very 
pretty,  strong,  and  good — ^infinitely 
superior  to  the  poor  and  common 
Maltese  lace,  which  had  a  show 
of  reputation  in  its  day  without 
much  deserving  it.  The  laces  made 
in  Bucks  and  Bedfordshire  are 
also  of  this  kind,  though  some 
have  a  vague  sort  of  coarse  resem- 
blance, as  in  a  very  poor  imperfect 
copy,  to  the  style  of  Mechlin.  Now 
and  then,  in  a  poor  woman's  basket, 
in  the  former  county,  there  will 
turn  up  a  scrap  of  lace — a  fantastic 
triangle,  such  as  maid-servants'  caps 
used  to  be  in  the  days  when  maid- 
servants were  content  to  wear  caps, 
or  some  queerly-shaped  collar — in 
which  indications  of  real  taste  and 
possibility  are  apparent,  if  any  one 
would  take  the  trouble  or  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  them  out.  Fine 
thread  and  greater  pains  might  de- 
velop this  homely  production,  we 
have  always  felt,  into  something 
much  worthier.  "Why  not  work 
it  finer  and  closer?''  the  writer  has 
asked  again  and  again,  pleased  yet 
provoked  by  the  chance  example; 
but  the  poor  lace-maker  closes  her 
basket,  and  shakes  her  head.  If  an 
enthusiast  should  arise  among  them 
who  would  do  so,  where  would  she 
find  a  market  for  her  more  delicate 
warel  or  any  patron  to  encourage 
and  help  her  on?    Thus  a  source 


of   fruitful    industry   and  homely 
wealth  gets  neglected,  though  hea* 
ven  knows  there  is  not  too  much 
comfort    in    those    leafy   villages 
to    make    the    poor    women    in- 
different to  a  little  additional  gain. 
The  lace-manufacture  has  thriven 
in  Ireland  with  no  such  local  tra- 
ditional hold ;  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  it  should  never  have  a  chance 
to    develop    itself    into    anything 
better  than  poor  little  edgings  and 
housemaids'  caps,  in  a  place  where 
it  has  languished  poorly  perhaps 
for  more  than  a  century,  a  roadside 
weed,  never  getting  the  chance  of 
cultivation.     But  perhaps  the  pa- 
tient and  tedious  toil  which  alone 
can  bring  an  art-manufacture  to  per- 
fection is  not  in  the  character  of 
our  race,  as  it  certainly  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instincts  of  this- 
age.     The  peasant-ivomen  of  the 
Campagna,  however,  still  ornament 
their  chemises  with  lace  which  is 
equal  to  any    early    specimen    of 
poiTit  coup6,  and  might  have  been 
worked  by  a  duchess  in  a  stronghold 
of  the  middle  ages.     This  is  for 
their    personal    decoration,    which 
perhaps  is  a  stronger  motive  than 
either  art  or  trade,  on  those  low 
levels  where  nascent  art  wins  little 
praise,  and  trade  small  gain. 

This,  however,  opens  a  question 
wider  than  mere  lace-making.  The 
success  of  modem  invention  in 
sparing  labour  has  reacted  as  every- 
thing does  on  the  mind  of  the  age, 
making  labour  unpalatable,  and 
giving  a  fictitious  attraction  to  those 
vulgar  expedients  which  substitute 
something  that  is  supposed  to  **  look 
just  as  well,"  for  the  genuine  work 
which  only  real  exertion  can  per- 
fect. Things  have  changed  mucK 
from  the  days  when  for  the  very 
work's  sake  the  work  was  desirable. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  that  this  should 
no  longer  be  the  case,  though  we- 
have  enough  still  of  spiritless  lives- 
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and  unoccupied  hours ;  Lut  it  is  cer- 
tain, at  the  same  time,  that  without 
labour  scarcely  anything  really 
beautifol  can  be  persuaded  into 
being.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
TTorld  why  ladies  now  should  not 
make  yaluaUe  lace  as  fine  and  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  Venice,  instead 
of  the  foUies  with  which  they 
do  beguile  the  lingering  hours — 
except,  it  may  be,  from  that  dislike 
oi  wofik  which  mingles  with  the 
yery  necessity  for  doing  work,  and 
foils  its  own  instincts  daily.  Kot 
very  long  ago  fashion  made  a  demi- 
Toit  in  this  direction,  but  spoiled 
its  plan  by  that  reluctance  to  do  any- 
thing thoroughly  and  wholly,  which 
seems  to  reign  over  the  modem 
mind.  Instead  of  the  delicate 
needlework  of  the  original,  a  narrow 
braid  was  substituted  for  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  pattern,  which  at  once, 
at  the  first  outset,  spoiled  its 
chances  of  attaining  to  high  excel- 
lence. And  even  if  this  expedient 
could  be  pardoned,  there  is  no  thread 
to  be  found,  in  the  British  Islands 
at  least,  fine  enough  to  enable  the 
worker  to  copy  to  perfection  one 
of  the  old  needle-laces  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  is  a  won- 
derful shop  in  London,  at  which 
really  beautiful  patterns  prepared 
for  working,  and  models  of  un- 
questionable excellence,  are  to  be 
had,  enough  to  set  any  ambitious 
woman  going — far  more  deftly  pre- 
pared and  easy  to  execute,  we  may 
be  sure,  than  the  patterns  on  which 
the  ladies  worked  who  set  the  art 
first  afloat ;  but  neither  at  Heilbron- 
ner^s,  nor  anywhere  else  that  we 
know  of,  in  this  age  of  manufacture 
and  scientific  appliances,  is  thread 
to  be  had  fine  enough  to  produce 
anything  like  the  fury  effects  of  old 
Venetian  point.  Cotton,  no  doubt, 
may  be  had  in  any  degree  of  cob- 
web intangibility,  but  not  the  linen 
thread  wl&  which  alone  it  is  worth 


while  to  execute  a  work  demanding 
so  much  labour.  This  curious  fail- 
ure of  the  one  thing  which,  one 
would  imagine,  it  must  be  most 
easy  to  supply,  is  a  very  odd  sign  of 
the  temper  of  the  times,  more  won- 
derful even  than  the  substitution  of 
braid  for  work  which  makes  the 
modern  imitation  of  lace  no  lace  at 
all,  but  mere  "fancy  work,"  like 
Berlin  wooL 

Thus  the  good  intention  is 
balked  at  its  very  start ;  and  why 
form  the  purpose  at  all  if  it  is  to 
be  thus  foiled?  the  spectator  asks. 
We  know  no  answer  that  can  be 
made  to  such  a  question.  There  is 
an  exasperating  folly  about  it  which 
takes  away  one's  patience.  In  the 
old  Flemish  pictures  the  spinner  of 
the  thread  is  one  of  the  group  of 
lace-workers  so  often  portrayed,  and 
not  the  least  important  member  of 
the  party ;  but  with  all  our  science, 
and  all  our  mechanical  skill,  we  are 
not  clever  enough  nowadays  to  think 
of  this,  or  make  so  very  needful  a 
provision.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  manufacturer  who  cannot  man- 
age to  make  so  simple  a  thing  as 
thread  of  the  delicacy  required, 
though  the  spinner  could  do  it  on 
her  wheel,  exerts  himself  energeti- 
cally in  another  direction,  and  will 
make  you  any  amount — miles,  if  you 
please — of  a  flimsy  cotton  copy  of 
lace,  following  all  the  peculiarities 
of  make,  and  supplying  impartially 
Mechlin  or  Brussels,  the  geometrical 
or  the  Eenaissance,  as  he  would  sup- 
ply cart-wheels,  or  small  figures  of 
Mumbo  Jumbo  for  the  African 
trade.  "Almost  every  description 
of  lace  is  now  fabricated  by  ma- 
chinery," says  Mrs  Palhser ;  "and  it 
is  often  no  easy  task,  even  for  a  prac- 
tised eye,  to  detect  the  difference." 
We  object  emphatically  to  this 
opinion.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  humblest  lover  of  lace,  or  even 
an    intelligent    observer  with   his 
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eyes  about  liim,  could  ever  be  de- 
ceived on  the  subject  But  if  we 
could  believe  Mrs  Palliser  to  be 
correct,  here  is  at  once  the  very 
fatalest  effect  of  the  false,  which  is 
its  power  of  destroying  even  the 
perception  of  the  true.  If  it  were 
so,  not  all  the  exhibitions  in  the 
world  or  precious  chronological 
collections — ^not  South  Kensington 
itself  multiplied  a  thousand  times 
— would  succeed  in  getting  art  into 
the  dull  brain  of  a  people  which 
could  not  discriminate  Nottingham 
from  Mechlin.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
this  is  one  reason  why  South  Ken- 
sington and  all  its  staff  and  elaborate 
propaganda  has  had  up  to  this  time 
so  slight  and  so  poor  an  effect. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  hard  upon 
the  delightful  pursuit  of  the  Bric-ar 
brae  hunter  to  bring  it  in  at  the 
end  of  a  different  though  not  un- 
congenial subject ;  but  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  dearest  research  is 
lace,  the  transition  is  natural  at  least 
The  real  knight-errant  of  Bric-a-brac, 
he  who  spies  a  rare  teacup  a  mile 
off,  and  scents  an  old  hoard  of  pre- 
cious rubbish  across  a  continent,  is 
as  delightful  a  variety  in  the  ordi- 
nary crowd  as  can  be  met  with ; 
but  we  confess  to  being  somewhat 
disgusted  by  the  temporary  and 
superficial  fever  of  curiosity-hunting 
into  which  society  in  general  has 
thought  fit  to  plunge  itself  of  late, 
and  which  has  changed  the  aspect 
of  so  many  houses.  The  curious 
chaos  and  confusion  into  which  the 
age  is  plunged  in  respect  to  all  the 
principles  of  the  arts  of  ornamen- 
tation, and  its  incapacity  either  to 
originate  anything,  or  even  to  see 
the  necessity  of  working  with  its 
own  materials  for  its  own  uses,  in- 
stead of  making  clumsy  adaptations 
of  things  out  of  date,  which  were 
made  for  habits  entirely  different, 
is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than 
in  those  last  new  modes  of  furnish- 


ing which  hurry  the  ignorant  from 
auction  to  auction  in  search  of  the 
novelties  of  the  old-fashioned.    The 
amount  of  absolute  falsity  involved, 
the  newly-fabricated  old  china,  with 
all  its  marks  and  evidences  more 
convincing  than  reality,   and  the 
newly  -  made  -  up    old    furniture, 
sticky  with  glue  and  varnish,  is  al- 
most less  offensive  than  the  funda- 
mental fictitiousncss  of  the  attempt 
to  make  a  room  of  Queen  Victoria's 
time  look  like  a  room  of  Queen 
Anne's,  if  not — ^heaven  save  the 
mark— of  Queen  Elizabeth's.     The 
ages  in  which  Art  has  reached  high- 
est have  always  been  those  in  which 
she  has  worked  with  the  materials 
nearest  to  her  hand,  and  in  order 
to  supply  the  natural  requirements 
of    existing    life,    with    nothing 
more  than  a  just  respect  for  the 
past,  but  no  servility  of  d^erence 
to  its  example  or  over- regard  for 
tradition.      But  the  very  idea  of 
anything  good  or  original  to  be  pro- 
duced among  ourselves  ceases  to  be 
entertained  by  the  superior  classes. 
Our  rooms  are  becoming  museums, 
and  Wardour  Street  is  a  sort   of 
Mecca  to  which  the  devout  continu- 
ally turn  their  faces.   The  man  who 
sets  forth  innocently  to  pay  a  round 
of  visits  to  half-a-dozen  recently  mar- 
ried friends,  may  calculate   on    a 
sweeping  giro  across  two  or  three 
centuries,    though    medieval    Grer- 
many    and     flowery    Henaissance 
France,  with  a  flight  into  the  East, 
all  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon. 
In  one  house  old  oak  will  frown  on 
him  from  every  side;  in  another 
delicate  marquetry  will  thrust  its 
curved  legs  in  his  way ;  in  another 
he  will  have  a  Chippendale  chair  to 
sit  down  in,  and  a  tiled  fireplace  to 
contemplate,  and  will  not  be  able 
to  move  without  brushing  up  against 
some  collection  of  cracked  teapots 
or  array  of  old  plates  against  the 
wall ;  while,  last  of  all  perhaps,  he 
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leha  drawing-room  decorated 
i  Eastern  tent^  with  Arab 
I  the  floor,  and  cool  mattings 
k-green  draperies  to  keep  out 
bit  of  a  November  day— each 
them  being  a  sign  and  token 
absolute  uncertainty  of  the 
mind  as  to  what  is  good  or 
id  at  the  same  time  of  its 

15  lelactance  to  leave  the  safe 
66  of  one  dogmatism  or  other, 
ut  its  own  sense  of  what  it- 
DBinfi. 

mgA  the  motives  for  marriage 
9JB,  one  of  the  strongest 
!m  allowed  to  be  (for  those 
an  afford  the  luxury)  the 
m    of  furnishing    a   house 

16  altogether  aesUietical  and 
.16  way,  with  a  perfection 
no  one  has  attained  before. 
ff  indeed,  is  very  rarely 
1,  or  if  attained  lasts  but 
short  time,  so  eager  are  the 
itch  of  neophytes  to  emulate 
jpel  their  predecessors.     But 

and  inappropriateness  are 
ittained;  and  as  houses  un- 
lely  cannot  be  ordered  in 
wr,  the  contrast  of  the  four 

London  Victorian  walls, 
I  down  cynically  and  sturdily 
lie  outlandish  garnishing  to 

they  are  subject,  gives  a 
U>  the  joke  which  nothing 
iirpass.  And  it  jb  worth 
g  that  these  elaborate  and 
I  attempts  to  make  the  do- 
circle  **  artistic  "  seem  to  be 
Qy  pushing  out  altogether 
lie  decoration  of  the  English 
the  higher  developments  of 
)ld  plates  which  one  time  in 
Ired  may  be  worth  preserving 
ioUection,  and  perhaps  one 
I  a  dozen  (which  is  Hberal) 
be  an  ornament  to  the  dinner- 
ue  now  strung  up  upon  the 
rhere  pictures  once  hung  ;  or 
I  still  worse  than  {dates,  gaudy 
se  fans  made  for  the  cheap 


use  of  celestial  peasants,  but  which 
English  ladies  and  gentlemen  ar- 
range with  simple  pride  upon  their 
walls,  and  look  upon  with  a  delight- 
ful modest  consciousness  of  superior 
taste.  If,  perhaps,  those  flimsy  de- 
corations take  the  place  here  and 
there  of  the  staring  portraits  with 
which  we  were  once  familiar,  there 
is  a  certain  compensation  in  them ; 
but  surely  a  pretty  water-colour 
drawing  or  a  good  print  is  a  higher 
and  more  refined  kind  of  decoration 
than  paper  fans  and  dinner-plates  ? 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  a 
dainty  glimmer  of  pretty  old  china 
in  a  comer,  or  the  use  of  a  Japan- 
ese fan  when  it  may  happen  to 
serve  a  purpose,  and  give  a  quaint 
little  touch  of  colour  to  a  wall 
en  attendant  the  moment  when  it 
may  shield  a  lady's  face  from  the 
fire,  or  even  hide  her  yawn  in  a 
dull  interview,  or  help  a  pleasant 
flirtation.  Such  legitimate  and  reas- 
onable uses  give  a  sanction  to  any- 
thing; but  "the  artistic  feeling" 
which  substitutes  this  kind  of  fool- 
ish ornament  for  pictures  is  surely 
anything  but  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  traditions  of  decoration. 
Photographs  aro  the  only  pictures 
popular  in  such  aesthetic  house- 
holds, and  particularly  those  dubi- 
ously successful  ones  which  aro 
"taken  diroct"  from  famous  pic- 
tures ;  and  aro,  therefore,  with  cu- 
rious matter-of-fact  complacency, 
assumed  to  be  moro  "true"  than 
any  other  rendering — ^just  as  some 
unhappy  critics  will  assert  in  face 
of  roason  that  a  horrible  black  libel 
on  a  lovely  face  "  must  be  like,  you 
know,"  as  it  is  done  by  the  sun 
himself. 

The  real  hunter  of  Bric-a-brac, 
however,  who  knows  what  he  is 
about,  and  in  whose  mind  thero 
exists  no  chaos  of  confused  tastes — 
who  is  perfectly  awaro  what  he  likes 
and  why  he  likes  it,  and  does  not 
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depend  for  a  vague  enligbtenmeiit 
upon  Ghaffors's  book  or  Christie's 
showroom — ^is  a  thoroughly  amus- 
ing personage.  He  is  half  a  dealer 
as  well  as  whole  an  amateur^  and 
''  picks  up  "  what  he  can  wherever 
he  is,  whether  to  his  own  per- 
sonal taste  or  not,  with  a  mingled 
love  for  art  and  rarity  and  btffter 
which  never  fails  him.  For  if  to 
know  what  you  like  is  good,  to 
know  why  you  like  it  is  sometimes 
even  better,  personal  gratification 
being  not  all,  or  nearly  idl,  at  which 
the  connoisseur  aims.  It  is  only 
the  ignorant,  and  indeed  the  much 
smaller  class  of  the  boldly  ignorant, 
who  venture  to  follow  this  feeble 
thread  of  guidance  in  the  matter 
either  of  art  or  curiosities.  The  col- 
lector recognises  no  such  restraint. 
He  is  aware  that  many  a  thing  is 
rare  and  valuable  which  is  not 
lovely,  and  that  it  may  be  very 
good  to  sell  or  to  exchange,  or  even 
to  complete  his  collection,  though 
he  may  have  no  love  for  it.  In- 
deed, perhaps  it  is  difficidt  to  be  a 
collector  of  the  first  water  without 
being  ready  and  willing  to  sell  as 
well  as  to  buy,  and  throwing  one's 
self  with  professional  zeal  into  the 
perpetual  trafiBc  which  keeps  every- 
thing moving,  and  prevents  undueac- 
cumulation  anywhere,  a  thing  which 
makes  unreasonable  ''  fancy  "  prices 
or  else  undue  stagnation  which  de- 
preciates the  value  of  those  delicate 
wares.  The  picture  of  Major  Byng 
Hall  in  the  centre  of  hie  collection, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  his  book,* 
is  a  thing  to  drive  the  smaller  herd 
of  Brio-arbrac  fanciers  wild  with 
envy.  For  ourselves  we  confess 
our  first  thought  is  an  earnest 
ascription  of  praise  to  heaven 
that  we  are  not  as  other  men 
in    this    particular,   but    are    free 


to  walk  about    our    den  without 
any  disturbing  sense  of  '^details" 
to  be  remarked,  and  without  the 
daily  terror  of  tumbling  over  some- 
thing or  pulling  something  down 
which  would  be  as  much  as  our  life 
was  worth.     Not  a  scrap  of  un* 
occupied    space  is  visible  on  bis 
walls.    The  cabinets,  the  vases,  the 
inlaid  and  carven  work,  the  costly 
tables,  the  great  portfolios,  the  pic* 
tures,  the  weapons,  and  the  pipes, 
are  past  speaking  of;  china  lurk- 
ing beneatii  the  legs  of  every  piece 
of  furniture,  china  nestling  up  to 
the  ceiling  on  every  possible  coign 
of  vantage, — and  the  happy  posses- 
sor in  the  midst  looking  round  upon 
his  own  gatherings,  smiling  within 
himself  at  a  hundred  recoUeotions 
of  how  they  came   together  from 
East  and  West,  and    North  and 
SoutL     You  may  be  sure  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  lace  which  edges  that  table- 
cover,  or  hangs  over  that  ottoman 
— ^no  taking -in  of  his  "practised 
eye"  with  a  manufacturer's  imita- 
tions ;  he  is  like  another  Alexander 
who  has  gone  over  all  the  world, 
leaving  no  region  unexplored,  and 
never  altogether  unvictorious  wher- 
ever he  has  passed.  Palaces  and  gar- 
retshave  alike  rendered  up  their  trea- 
sures to  him  j  and  from  great  ladies 
of  ancient  race,  to  old  pedlar  Jews 
of  still  more  remote  genealogy,  he 
has  traded  with  everybody  high  and 
low.     To  think  that  here  is  a  man 
who,  quite  independent  of  Chaf- 
fers, knows  every  mark  that  ever 
was  made  on  every  individual  kind 
of  china  worth  mentioning!  nay, 
that  without  marks  even,  knows 
what  he  is  looking  at,  be  it  rarest 
Buen  Eetiro  or  old  Capo  di  Monte, 
as  well   as  you  and  I  know  the 
willow  pattern,  which   honest  old 


♦  The  Bric.a-l)rac  Hunter  ;  or,  Chapters  of  China-mania.    By  Major  H.  Byng  Hall. 
Chatto  &  Windus. 
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friend  has  come  back  into  fashion 
with  other  things,  and  to  its  great 
surprise  no  doubt,  if  it  had  de  quoi 
to  feel  surprised,  is  sometimes  hung 
up  on  el^ant  walls  by  way  of  de- 
coration, instead  of  serving  as  of 
old  the  simple  uses  of  the  nursery 
bread  and  batter!  Eut  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  notliing  so  lowly  as 
the  willow  pattern,  nothing  less 
delicate  than  dainty  Sevres  and  old 
Dresden,  and  the  perfect  produc- 
tions of  the  Buen  Ketiro  workshop 
in  Major  Hall's  collections— ~con- 
sideied  in  which  light  his  domestic 
museum  is  about  as  good  a  correc- 
tive and  reproach  of  the  loose 
sesthetics  of  the  ignorant  as  could 
well  be  desired. 

Major  Hall,  however,  is  not  a 
traveller  after  Bric-a-brac  alone, 
but  has  the  legal  warrant  of  a 
rambling  profession,  which  carries 
him  to  many  outof-the-way  places, 
and  through  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
out  of  the  way.  A  private  pursuit 
of  this  description  is  everything  to 
a  professional  wanderer,  and  gives 
flaTOur  and  piquancy  to  travels 
which  may  sometimes  be  supposed 
to  be  tedious  enough.  Eunning 
about  over  Europe  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  in  Madrid  one  day,  in 
Stamboul  another,  with  intervals  of 
waiting  hero  and  there,  affording  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  leisure  to  be  thus 
employed,  a  man  could  certainly  not 
do  better  than  betake  himself  to 
Bric-a-brac,  which,  like  every  other 
study,  involves  a  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing, and  enriches  the  mind  with 
much  quaint  and  imusual  informa- 
tion of  a  very  interesting  kind.  For 
your  Bric-a-brac  hunter  must  know 
a  good  deal  about  history,  and,  in  a 
way,  about  art  He  must  have  a 
head  for  dates,  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  those  delicate 
manufeu^tures  in  which  he  is  speci- 
ally interested,  and  even  something 


of  the  processes,  too,  by  which  their 
special  beauty  is  attained.  If  this 
knowledge  is  perhaps  circumscribed 
within  the  few  centuries  which  have 
given  its  highest  development  to 
art,  it  is  yet  a  great  matter.  A 
very  unusual  amount  of  acquire- 
ment is  needed  to  be  able  to  trace 
any  line  of  thought  through  two  or 
three  centuries;  and  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  needed  implies  oppor- 
tunities of  culture  which  many 
more  imposing  pursuits  neither  de- 
mand nor  acquire.  Indeed,  for  our 
own  part,  we  are  free  to  admit  that 
the  Science  which  traces  the  earth 
through  a  great  many  upheavings, 
and  professes  to  find  intense  drama- 
tic interest  in  the  grinding  together 
of  wild  rocks,  the  developing  and 
drying  up  of  pathless  oceans,  the 
bellowings  of  extinct  beasts,  un- 
lightened  by  one  ray  of  human  in- 
terest,  is  infinitely  less  attractive  to 
ourselves,  though  so  much  grander 
in  public  estimation,  than  the  milder 
enthusiasm  which  follows  the  career 
of  an  art,  and  thus  learns  a  great  deal 
about  the  human  creature,  through 
whom  and  by  whom  it  threaded  its 
way  into  life,  as  well  as  about  the 
designs  and  the  colours,  the  mate- 
rial and  the  form,  the  when  and  the 
how,  of  its  production.  To  know 
anything  thoroughly,  whatever  it 
may  be,  gives  a  man  a  wonderful 
advantage  over  his  fellows ;  and  he 
who  would  know  china  must  under- 
stand a  great  many  things  besides 
china  on  his  way  to  that  eminence 
upon  which  he  sits,  instructing  us  by 
his  gracious  words  and  humbling  us 
by  his  suave  superiority.  Imagine 
him  strolling  through  the  streets  of  a 
big  town,  which,  after  we  have  seen 
its  sights,  are  probably  nothing  but 
weariness  to  our  souL  Berlin,  for 
instance,  flattest  and  dreariest  of 
cities.  Soft!  while  we  yawn  under 
the  Linden,  he  has  dived  into  some 
dingy  den  in  a  back  street,  with  all 
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the  eagerness  of  an  explorer  in  his 
fine  countenance  and  speaking  eyes, 
from  which,  perhaps,  he  emeiges 
sparkling  and  glowing  with  pleasure, 
while  we  are  vaguely  wondering 
whether  it  is  possible  to  get  to  bed 
eo  early  without  compromising  our 
reputation  for  ever.  Bed !  our  hero 
has  something  in  his  hand  which 
•takes  all  thought  of  weariness  from 
him.  Ab  he  imfolds  it,  the  yery 
atmosphere  around  him  palpitates 
with  pleasure.  He  sees  it  already 
in  imagination  placed  on  a  new 
bracket  in  the  place  of  honour  among 
all  those  dainty  riches  which  fill  his 
home,  and  hears  the  rustling  of  the 
wings  of  all  the  connoisseurs  who, 
having  news  of  it  in  their  distant 
nests,  come  sweeping  from  far  and 
near  to  see  it,  half  weeping  over  the 
good  fortune  of  the  lucky  fellow 
whose  very  occupation  is  thus  throw- 
ing him  in  the  way  of  continual 
treasures.  ''It  is  only  a  bit  of 
'Crockery,"  you  say  in  your  ignor- 
ance; or  if  you  are  a  Scotsman  you 
may,  perhaps,  indulge  in  a  sharper 
tone  of  contempt  and  call  the  won- 
•der  a  "  pig."  But  if  you  listen  to 
him  while  he  tells  you  the  history 
of  his  "pig,"  your  contempt  will 
'probably,  if  you  are  of  an  ingenuous 
mind,  give  way  to  admiration,  and 
you  will  find  perhaps,  though  you 
pride  yourself  on  knowing  some- 
thing, that  the  picturesque  distinct- 
ness of  a  specialite  is  ever  so  much 
more  clear  and  exact  than  your 
blundering  general  information,  and 
that  your  friend's  scrap  of  crockery 
lights  up  an  age  to  him  with  minute 
tapers  of  illumination  fine  and  deli- 
neate and  clear,  which  throw  more 
real  light  upon  history  than  the  big 
blazes  ■  of  war  and  dim  lamps  of 
^councils.  After  which  discovery, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  be 
modest,  and  look  down  upon  the 
(man  of  china  and  trinkets  no  more. 
Amusing  developments  of  char- 


acter, too,  accompany  these  special 
accumulations  of  knowledge;  and 
a  certain  acquaintance  with  men, 
and   much  moral,  and  sometimes 
even  physical  courage,  are  necessary 
to  the  successful  collector,  who  meets 
very  remarkable  specimens  of  hu- 
manity in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, as  well  as  of  china,  and 
now  and  then  skirts  the  edge  of  a 
dangerous  adventure.  There  is  quite 
a  romantic  story  inMajor  Hall's  book 
about  the  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a  princely   defedner  service 
of   most  royal  Sevres,    which   he 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  set 
sent  by  King  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  which  must, 
we  suppose,  have  been  simply  stolen 
by  the  Spanish  bravos,  whom  our 
brave  bnc-a-braqueur  held  at  bay 
with  another  curiosity  which  for- 
tunately happened  to  be  at  hand  in 
the  shape  of  a  sword,  till  succour 
came.     In  Bric-a-brac,  we  presume, 
as  in  love  and  in  war,  to  both  of 
which  pursuits  it  is  somewhat  akin, 
everything  is  permitted ;  otherwise 
we    might    have    asked,    perhaps, 
should  not  the  stolen  property  have 
been  ofiered  to   the  original  pro- 
prietor  after    this    discovery  was 
made,  instead  of  being  transferred 
with  other   treasure-trove  to  the 
home-collection  f    This  question  is 
no  doubt  a  sign  of  the  vulgarest 
simplicity;  and  it  is  not  without 
shame  that  we  venture  to  falter  it 
forth.     Major  Hall  himself,  how- 
ever,  claims    no  very  lofty  ideal 
character  for  his  brother  connois- 
seurs, so    haply   he    may  not  be 
offended  by  this  artless  suggestion. 
Fastidiousness  of  honour,  or  gener- 
osity of  disposition,  are  clearly  not 
necessary  to  their  very  engrossing 
and  diligent  pursuit.     Here  is  his 
own  account,  though,  we  think,  too 
disparaging  a  one,  of  his  own  class 
and  kind : — 

"  The  treasures  of  t  he  Kensington 
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Mtif«eum,  and  those  in  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  elsewhere,  which  have  lately  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  are  of  in- 
finite practical  utility.  Yet  I  will 
Tentnre  to  say  that  the  individaaLs 
who  collected  those  art-treasures  com- 
menced their  pleasing  labours,  in  the 
first  instance,  n^m  the  simple  desire  to 
j^tify  personal  vanity,  or  with  the 
less  noble  thirst  of  gain.  Say  nay 
who  will,  there  is  no  greater  pleasure 
to  the  collector  tlian  that  of  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear,  even  if  money 
l)e  no  great  object.  Indeed  I  have 
known  more  tlian  one  collector  sell  his 
whole  collection  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  recommencing  his  researclies  for 
another,  or  to  obtain  some  precious 
and  unif|ue  relic,  the  posse<«sion  of 
which  shall  elevate  him  iibove  all  vul- 
Cftr  connoisseurs.  Depend  upon  it, 
tiie  collector  is  more  or  less  the  slave 
of  vanity,  although  he  may  be  also  a 
man  of  taste.  My  experience  tells  me 
that  there  are  people  who  claim  as 
their  own  a  rare  Venetian  glass,  a  noble 
Wedgewood  vase,  an  exouisite  Sevres 
cup,  or  an  elegant  Dresaen  group,  or 
any  perfect  or  rare  object  of  art,  who 
would  like  to  smash  every  one  else's 
vase  or  group,  as  the  Dutch  tulip- 
grower  would  have  crushed  under  his 
^t  the  rival  bulb  of  a  rare  and  ])reci- 
ous  flower,  that  it  might  bloom  m  no 
other  garden  but  his  own." 

This  is  but  a  poor  testimonial 
to  the  power  of  art ;  but  let  us  not 
dwell  upon  the  shadow  side,  which 
ifl  always  to  be  found  when  looked 
for.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  culture  and  information  wo  have 
already  referred  to,  and  the  new 
interest  which  every  such  enthu- 
siasm gives  to  life.  For  some 
of  U8  an  old  booknshop  makes  the 
nxiloveliest  bit  of  London  street 
delightfuL  In  the  district  between 
Rossell  Square  and  Holbom,  *we 
lememher  years  ago  little  narrow, 
old-fashioned  paved  passages  from 
one  street  to  another,  which  were 
made  into  little  lanes  of  paradise  by 
these  treasure-houses  of  print ;  and 
the  same  district,  though  it  is  years 
since  we  have  threaded  these  wind- 


ings, abounds  in  collections  of  china 
and  curiosities  more  entrancing  still 
to  the  connoisseur.  Thus  regarded. 
Bric-a-brac  takes  the  aspect  of  a 
benevolent  angel,  or  at  least  of  a- 
dazzling  fairy  whose  presence  sheds 
a  certain  radiance  even  over  commoa 
things.  We  confess  that  there  are 
occasions  in  which  the  special  de- 
votion to  her  has  a  somewhat  laugh- 
able effect.  It  is  funny,  for  instance,, 
to  hear  in  a  record  of  a  visit  to  Dres- 
den not  a  word  about  Eaphael  or 
even  Correggio,  but  a  very  great  deah 
about  John  Frederick  Bdttcher. 
Now,  dear  reader,  perhaps  you  do 
not  know,  if  you  are  not  a  china- 
maniac,  who  John  Frederick  Bott- 
cher  is  ?  Neither  did  we  —  till 
Major  Hall  enlightened  us.  He  was,, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  quite  sure, 
the  inventor  of  that  charming  whiter 
porcelain  which  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  all  the  ceramic  productions 
of  Dresden,  and  the  director  of  the 
great  manufactory  at  Meissen.  We 
are  very  much  obliged  to  him  for 
the  white  china,  which  is  very  cap- 
tivating in  its  way;  but  we  feel 
that  it  is  somewhat  droll  to  hear  sa 
much  about  it  in  the  very  presence, 
as  it  were,  of  that  Virgin  of  the 
San  SIsto,  who  hushes  all  common 
talk  upon  one's  lips,  when  one 
comes  near  her.  The  Bric-a-brac 
man,  however,  chirrups  on  undis- 
mayed. He  has  no  eyes  for  that 
glory  of  supreme  art.  The  little 
magnitude  which  he  loves  has  con- 
fused his  sense  of  space  and  dis- 
tance, and  destroyed  perspective,  so- 
that  the  small  bulks  bigger  than 
the  great  in  his  eyes.  The  confu- 
sion seems  almost  moral  as  well  as 
mental,  and  leaves  us  half  indignant, 
half  in  laughter ;  but  all  the  same 
Meissen  and  Bottcher,  whose  life 
is  one  of  the  many  stirring  stories 
of  inventors,  and  a  great  deal  of 
obscure  but  important  national 
history  is  all  revealed  to  the  china- 
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wi^nifti*^  though  he  does  not  mind 
Baphael,  hy  the  white  porcelain ; 
and  it  is  good,  honest  infoimatioOy 
worth  haying  in  its  way.  We  do 
not  lemember  to  hare  oyer  felt  more 
completely  crushed  than  hy  the 
quiet  answer  of  an  art<x>llector  in 
Florence,  of  somewhat  more  eleyated 
tastes  than  ^lajor  Hall,  on  some 
question  of  chronology.  ''I  cant  tell 
anything  ahout  history,"  said  this 
lady;  ''hut  I  do  know  that  no  painter 
ever  employed  that  particular  fold 

in  his  drapery  hefore  the  year " 

We  forget  the  date,  and  we  foTget 
what  the  particular  fold  was,  with 
that  yagueness  which  characterises 
the  generally  well-informed  person. 
But  see  the  adyantage  of  the  spec* 
laliBt!  To  say  that  ''I  know,** 
what  an  eminence  it  places  the 
speaker  on!  We  hut  say,  "I 
think ;"  and  when  our  information 
is  questioned,  fialter  and  hesitate, 
and  feel  that  it  is  only  too  likely 
we  may  he  in  the  wrong  after  alL 

We  fear,  howeyer,  that  we  cannot 
go  further  afield  after  the  Bric^*hrac 
hunter,  amusing  as  his  experiences 
may   he.      He   is   yery   frank    in 


his  confessions  of  weakness,  eyen 
in  his  special  pursuit.    **  Many  and 
many  a  hlunder  I  haye  made,  and 
sorely  haye  I  paid  for  my  apprentice- 
ship," he  says,  with  that  humility 
which   hecomes  a  man  who  has, 
howeyer,  won  his  spurs  and  got 
through  his  prohation:  and  this 
must  afford  encouragement  to  those 
yery  weak  brethren  who  so  much 
abound  in  the  present  time,  and 
whose  faltering  footsteps  probably 
neyer  will  reach  the  steadiness  of 
his.     But  eyen  the  mildest  dabbling 
in  the  art  shows  how  much  real 
knowledge,  memory,  and  quick  per- 
ceptiye  power  that  man  must  pos- 
sess,  who  would    become   a  real 
connoisseur  eyen  in  china.    Super- 
ficial acquirement  will  not  do  to 
form  a  collection  upon,  any  more 
than  to  stand  a  Ciyil  Service  ex- 
amination upon.    Therefore  let  no 
man  sneer  at  Bric-a-brac.     Xot  to 
speak  of  the  associations,  the  recol- 
lections it  caUs  forth,  or  the  delicate 
shadows  of  the  past  which  it  en- 
shrines, it  is  respectable  both  for 
the  knowledge  it  requires,  and  that 
which  it  is  in  its  power  to  bestow. 
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*^  Holloa  !     Betty  is  gorgeous  I 
Isn't  she t    Bather!" 
Bnde  boy ! 

Will  the  day  ever  dawn  when 
brothers  will  be  heard  to  speak  as 
befits  their  humble  station  1  Will 
sisters  ever  succeed  in  extracting 
from  those  chubby  lips  anything 
approaching  to  respectful  language  ? 
Will  Beatrix  ever  prevail  with 
Tomt 

We  should  say  not. 

To  begin  with,  Bee  is  half-hearted 
about  it.  When  there  is  no  one 
else  present,  no  spectator  to  see, 
no  auditor  to  hear,  she  is  ready  to 
be  Bety  Betty,  Bee,  anything  and 
everything  the  boys  choose  to  call 
her.  She  assists  in  their  projects, 
overlooks  their  shortcomings,  stands 
in  the  breach  when  the  schoolroom 
revolts  from  the  drawing-room,  and 
is  a  useful,  humble,  and  efficient 
companion. 

But  down  -  stairs  the  scene 
changes. 

Beatrix  expects  to  be  Beatrix. 

She  would,  when  there,  fain  ex- 
act from  Jack,  Tom,  and  Charlie  a 
degree  of  subservience,  and  likewise 
an  amount  of  reticence,  which  the 
poor  lads  do  not  understand,  and 
are  not  disposed  to  submit  to.  She 
thinks  it  mean  of  Charlie  to  tell 
aloud  that  she  has  been  galloping 
barebacked  on  the  pony  all  the 
afternoon,  and  frowns  him  down 
accordingly;  whereas  poor  Charlie 
regards  it  as  a  feat  worthy  of  men- 
tion, and  wonders  what  his  sister 
would  be  at ! 

Or  Jack  is  the  delinquent.  He 
•complains,  in  no  undertones  cer- 
tainly, that  Betty  has  forgotten  to 
send  his  macintosh  to  be  dried, 
after  wearing  it  out  in  the  rain. 
He  did  not  mind  her  taking  the 
madntoeh,  but  she  ought  to  have 


sent  it  to  the  kitchen  when  she 
came  in. 

Jack  has  a  generous  nature,  and 
his  complaint  is  just.  It  is  there- 
fore peifectly  incomprehensible  to 
him  that  Bee  should  crimson  up  to 
the  eyes,  as  she  gracefully  lounges 
over  her  embroidery  by  Lady  Ade- 
la's  side,  and  that  she  should  seize 
the  moment  when  they  meet  alone 
in  the  gallery  afterwards,  to  re- 
proach him  for  his  rudeness  and 
stupidity. 

Had  he  grudged  her  the  use  of 
his  coat  1  Ilad  he  not  gone  with- 
out, himself,  and  got  drenched,  and 
never  said  a  word  about  it  1  It  is 
too  bad  to  find  fault  with  him  for 
only  wishing  to  have  it  dried ;  she 
knew  they  were  going  out  in  the 
boat  after  dinner,  and  that  was  why 
he  cared ;  and  if  she  did  the  same 
thing  again,  he  would  just  hide  the 
macintosh,  and  that  was  all  about 
it. 

Beatrix  cannot  make  them  com- 
prehend. 

She  has  only  been  emancipated 
from  schoolroom  bondage  a  few 
months  ago,  and  it  seems  to  her 
that  she  has  overleapt  a  great  bar- 
rier. 

In  her  inmost  soul  she  loves  her 
old  ways  as  dearly  as  ever ;  but  she 
regards  them  in  something  the  same 
light  as  a  smuggler  turned  coast- 
guardsman  may  be  supposed  to  view 
his  former  occupations. 

They  go  against  his  conscience, 
but  they  are  dear  to  his  heart. 

To  tie  flies,  manufacture  nets,  and 
cower  over  bubbling  pots  of  toffy 
in  the  back  regions,  is  still  delight- 
ful to  our  little  Bee;  and  she  has  no 
intention  of  foregoing  her  haunts, 
though  the  coast-guardsman  must 
perforce  abjure  his.  Such  doings 
need  not  be  adverted  to  in  polite 
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circles.  No  one  would  ever  sus- 
pect this  graceful  young  model  of 
fashion,  if  it  were  not  for  these 
boys,  these  dreadfully  candid,  super- 
fluously communicative  associates 
of  hers. 

Has  she  no  means  of  keeping 
them  quiet  1 

Many  a  time  Miss  Graeme  sits  on 
thorns  in  her  pink  embroidered 
muslin  and  pearls,  hearing  what 
she  dares  not  confute,  and  is  power- 
less to  turn  aside. 

Afterwards  comes  an  encounter, 
of  course,  even  while  her  outraged 
feelings  warn  her  that  it  is  un- 
availing. 

What  can  she  mean  1  What  liave 
they  done  %  What  a  goose  she  is  to 
think  of  such  rubbish ! 

And  this  happens  so  often  that 
the  boys  are  growing  weary  of  it, 
and  Beatrix  too. 

They  are  beginning  to  experience 
contempt  for  their  sister,  and  she 
disgust  at  them. 

How  will  it  endl 

''  Betty  is  gorgeous  !  Isn't  she ) 
Rather!" 

It  is  Tom  who  says  it,  Tom  who 
opens  his  round  eyes  and  his  wide 
mouth,  and  emits  the  impassioned 
sentiment. 

They  had  been  having  a  most  de- 
lightful afternoon  in  their  great, 
comfortable,  untidy  den  at  the  back 
of  the  house;  and  Beatrix,  bedaubed 
with  paste,  and  adhered  to  by  many 
a  curly  shaving,  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  the  proceedings,  had  betaken 
herself  off  at  the  sound  of  the  dres- 
sing-bell, more  than  half  an  hour 
before  her  brothers. 

Five  minutes  sufiSced  for  their 
toilet. 

With  shining,  soapy  faces,  and 
unfastened  sleeve-links,  they  had 
torn  down  in  the  wildest  haste  at 
the  sharp  sunmions  of  the  second 
gong ;  but  Bee  had  not  appeared. 

Dinner  is  announced,  off  they  all 
file  in  procession,  and  as  they  pass. 


behold !  the  staircase  is  illuminated 
by  a  radiant  vision,  a  picture. 

Beatrix,  all  in  white,  with  silver 
stars  that  shiver  and  quiver  in  the 
lamp-light ;  great  f  uchna  bells  hang- 
ing over  her  fair  neck;  locket, 
bracelets,  sparkling  buckles  peeping 
out  on  little  white  satin  slippers,— 
Beatrix  takes  them  all  by  storm, 
and  Tom  confesses  it. 

Old  Sir  Charles  gives  a  grant, 
and  passes  forward.  He  had  almost 
foigotten  who  was  coming  that  even- 
ing, but  for  nobody  will  he  alter  his 
own  peculiar  costume,  his  ancient, 
quaintly -cut  swaUow-tail,  black 
watered  silk  waistcoat,  and  light 
morning  trousers,  so  out  of  all 
keeping  that  they  nearly  break 
Lady  Graeme's  heart  every  time 
that  the  incongruity  strikes  her 
afresh. 

For  no  one  will  he  change  the 
huge  black  satin  stock  woimd  twice 
round  his  high,  stiff,  slightly  frayed- 
out  shirt-collar. 

She  says  he  looks  a  perfect  gay; 
but  he  does  not — ^he  looks  a  very 
dear,  kind,  clean,  funnily -dressed 
old  gentleman. 

But  Lady  Graeme  disapproves 
still  more  of  her  daughter's  appear- 
ance. 

Eich  and  sober  is  her  own  attire, 
and  the  two  extren^es  are  unsuitable 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Bee,  my  dear  !  " 

"Yes,  manunal" 

"This  is  too  much,  dear  child. 
A  family  party,  your  brother  and 
one  other  genUeman ;  indeed,  you 
look  over-dressed,  my  love." 

"You  forget  Miss  Williams, mam- 
ma ;  we  are  not  quite  alone.  And 
Arthur  is  so  particular,  I  thought 
you  would  be  sony  if  he  com- 
plained." 

"  White  satin  slippers  !  "  mur- 
murs Lady  Graeme,  in  a  low  re- 
proachful aside. 

"  Arthur  always  looks  at  my  shoes 
the  first  thing.  You  know,  mamm^i^ 
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lie  used  to  speak  to  you  about 
them.'* 

'^  There  is  a  medium  between 
jliabbiness  aiid  smartness,  Bee. 
Your  untidiness  at  one  time  used 
to  annoj  me  very  much,  but  I  had 
lather  see  even  that  than  this  ex- 
cess of  attention  to  dress.  Those 
slippers  are  only  fit  for  a  ball ; 
at  leasty  for  myself,  I  never  wear 
white  ones  at  a  dinner-party.  Of 
conise  tmder  white  dresses  it  is 
diffeient " 

"  That  was  exactly  what  I  thought, 
mamma.  Even  my  bronze  ones  did 
not  look  nice  under  this  dress." 

''  £ut  why  wear  the  dress  at  all, 
mj  dear)  You  have  plenty  of 
others,  and  your  brother  will  think 
ve  have  a  house  full  of  people.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  change 
it  after  dinner." 

Bee  thinks  otherwise. 

She  was  prepared  for  something 
of  this  sort,  and  perhaps  could  have 
been  down  a  litUe  sooner,  had  she 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  slip  into 
the  dining-room  behind  the  others. 
They  caught  her  a  moment  too  soon. 

She  has  quite  made  up  her  mind 
to  wear  the  silver  grenadine  this 
evening. 

Not  without  a  qualm,  it  is  true, 
a  tremulous  shaking  of  the  resolu- 
tion ere  it  settled  down;  but  once 
fixed,  such  vibrations  only  serve  to 
render  the  resolve  more  steady. 

Our  pretty  Beatrix  is,  you  see,  a 
very  young  lady. 

Trifles,  questions  which  will  ap- 
pear to  her  of  minute  importance 
by-and-by,  now  loom  before  her 
iancy,  mighty  as  giants. 

Of  the  world  she  had  seen  next 
to  nothing. 

A  presentation,  a  few  weeks  un- 
certain and  limited  gaieties,  for 
which  Lady  Graeme  took  her  to  a 
London  hotel,  and  which  neither  of 
them  enjoyed  in  the  least;  this, 
^th  a  round  of  visits  at  country- 
houses  in  August  and  September, 
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including  the  northern  meeting,  are 
all  that  Bee  could  point  to,  if  she 
came  to  confession  about  that ''  sea- 
son," and  those  "  house  parties," 
to  which  she  so  glibly  alludes  in 
conversation. 

She  makes  the  most  of  it,  poor 
child! 

She  skims  over  the  surface  of  her 
small  experience  so  lightly,  and 
prates  in  the  half-acquired  jargon 
of  Belgravia  so  cleverly,  that  good 
Lady  Graeme  does  not  half  like  it, 
and  wonders  whether,  after  all,  she 
was  right  in  imdertaking  that  ex- 
pedition, which  cost  her  such  in- 
finite trouble  with  Sir  Charles,  and 
for  which  the  poor  baronet  had  to 
pay  so  heavily. 

She  had  felt  it  at  the  time  to  be 
her  duty. 

Even  now  she  does  not  see  what 
else  she  could  have  done.  The 
children  must  have  their  day.  All 
the  other  girlies  of  her  acquaintance 
are  either  going  through  the  same 
or  have  been  so,  and  why  not  her 
Beatrix? 

Here  is  Bee  shut  up  for  the  win- 
ter in  an  old  Scotch  country-house, 
where  she  will  see  nobody,  and  be 
seen  by  nobody,  until  perhaps  the 
New  Club  Ball  may  stir  up  Sir 
Charles  to  think  he  would  eigoy 
meeting  lus  old  cronies  once  more ; 
and  they  may  spend  a  week  or  so 
in  the  rush  of  engagements  which 
cluster  round  that  important  event 
in  Auld  Eeekie,  and  that  is  alL 

Is  it  fair  to  her  young  daughter 
on  the  threshold  of  life  1 

For  herself,  the  gentle  dame  is 
quite  content ;  her  winter  months 
are  never  dull,  but  she  looks  at 
Beatrix. 

Yes ;  she  is  sure,  quite  sure,  that 
she  could  have  done  nothing  else  ; 
and  still 

Why  should  Bee  be  so  different 
when  she  stays  out  to  what  she  is 
at  home  ? 

Why  should  all  these  little  airs 
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and  graces  be  packed  up  in  her  tra- 
velling trunk  to  go  with  her,  as  regu- 
larly as  are  her  dresses  f  and  why 
should  there  be  such  a  stock  of 
them  both  1 

A  morning.and  evening  garment 
for  every  day  of  the  visit,  no  mat- 
ter to  whom,  or  for  how  long ;  such 
a  fuss  about  her  flowers  and  her 
ribbons,  her  hats  to  match,  her 
gloves  to  contrast ;  and  such  atten- 
tions exacted  from  the  maid,  who 
rarely  fastens  a  button  for  her  at 
other  times ! 

And  when  in  the  drawing-room, 
there  is  creeping  over  her  a  some- 
thing— ^it  is  too  vague  to  define,  but 
it  IB  not  real,  it  is  not  inborn — ^an 
engrafted  taint  of  artificiality,  that 
just  takes  the  edge  off  little  Bee's 
attractiveness. 

Even  with  the  Malcolms,  whom 
she  has  known  so  long,  and  the 
Cathcarts,  who  are  the  plainest  and 
quietest  of  country  folks,  even  before 
them,  the  small  display  goes  on ; 
and  her  mother  hears  the  soft  voice 
take  a  peculiar  note,  and  marks  cer- 
tain turns  of  phrases,  inflations  of 
facts,  suppressions,  newly-acquired 
accentuations — ^in  truth,  a  host  of 
petty  distortions,  which  seem  even 
too  trivial  to  think  of,  but  which 
nevertheless  cause  her  to  twist  her 
conscience  inside-out  to  see  if  she 
can  be  to  blame  in  any  way  for  it 
all. 

Of  course,  whenever  there  is  com- 
pany at  their  own  old  castle,  it  is 
the  same ;  but  for  the  last  month 
visitors  there  have  been  rare. 

With  the  exception  of  poor  Miss 
Williams's  annual  visitation,  indeed, 
they  have  been  quite  alone. 

Betty  has  superseded  Beatrix  al- 
together in  the  boys'  lips;  and  Betty 
has  been  as  merry  and  pleasant  and 
delightful  a  little  household  spirit 
as  mother's  heart  could  wish  to  see. 

She  walks  and  rides  with  her 
father,  practises  diligently  every  fore- 
noon, and  sings  to  them  her  sweet 


simple  songs  in  the  evenings ;  pro- 
duces rough  sketches  of  the  Novem- 
ber sunsets,  wonders  of  art  in  the 
family  estimation';  and,  above  all,  is 
great  in  the  boating,  the  sea-fishing, 
the  oyster-gathering,  during  those 
famous  low  tides  which  only  come 
in  the  late  autumn. 

Macky,  the  old  nurse,  remonstrates 
against  the  last-named  amusement 
—  remonstrates,  at  least,  against 
Miss  Bee's  being  called  before  seven 
o'clock,  and  wandering  so  far  and 
wide  in  her  quest. 

The  oysters !  Oh  ay,  she  is  glad 
to  get  the  oysters,  but  they  might 
be  had  nearer  hand;  her  mamma 
little  thinks  how  far  she  goes ;  the 
water  will  be  upon  her  some  day  ; 
the  mornings  are  getting  too  cold, 
she  will  catch  (expressive  phrase !) 
her  death. 

Betty  turns  a  deaf  ear,  and  the 
old  woman's  maunderings  go  for 
nothing. 

Now  they  are  preparing  for  the 
Christmas  party,  and  already  there 
is  a  change. 

"  Why  in  the  world  could  Arthur 
not  have  waited  till  next  week, 
when  those  other  people  are  coming, 
instead  of  rushing  down  upon  us  in 
this  way,  and  bringing  that  Captain 
Blurt,  Bluff,  Blount,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  with  him  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  does  not  like  being 
put  out  of  his  way,  and  telegraphic 
messages  are  not  at  all  in  his  line  ; 
but  the  sore  which  chafes  him  most 
is,  that  Arthur  demands  what  he  is 
uncertain  of  being  able  to  comply 
with,  and  yet  would  ill  like  to 
refuse — a-roe  drive  for  himself  and 
his  friend  the  very  day  after  their 
arrival. 

"  Coming  on  Monday  night  with 
Blount.  Not  till  late.  Have  a 
hunt  for  Tuesday," 

So  ran  the  telegram,  and  certainly 
it  was  a  cool  one. 

They  knew  who  Captain  Blount 
was,  had  heard  of  him  as  one  of 
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Arthur^s  brother  officers,  but  not  a 
word  of  his  coming  to  Castle  Graeme 
till  that  morning. 

One  thing  was  good — ^they  were 
not  to  anive  till  late;  and  Lady 
Graeme  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as 
she  read  the  words.  Her  house- 
keeping difficulties  are  great  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  potato-soup  and 
Loch  Fyne  herrings  would  not 
commend  themselyes  to  the  young 
Gnaxdaman  as  first  courses,  when 
his  friend  is  there. 

When  alone,  Arthur  can  make 
Teiy  short  work  of  the  soup,  and 
will  come  back  for  herrings  a  second 
and  a  third  time ;  but  that  is  quite 
another  thing. 

Every  one  knows,  down  to  the 
lowest  Bcnllery-maid,  that  when  the 
Captain,  as  he  has  been  fondly  styled 
since  the  day  he  held  his  commission, 
brings  home  a  guest,  they  must  look 
to  their  steeL 

Nothing  escapes  his  eye.  Little 
omissions  and  economies  which  are 
winked  at  by  the  kind  old  laird  and 
his  gentle  dame,  had  better  not  be 
tried  before  the  rampant  young 
autocrat,  who  is  the  real  master 
of  the  house  while  he  is  in  it; 
and  Duncan  shakes  his  head  with 
twinkling  humorous  eyes,  as  he  un- 
fastens the  second  silver  chest,  and 
Hacky  bustles  up  again  and  again 
to  her  linen  press  and  her  store- 
room,  thinking,  with  fond,  proud 
hearts,  how  they  will  catch  it  if 
eyerything  is  not  quite  to  my  lord's 
mind. 

As  for  Bee,  the  telegram  put  her 
qnite  in  a  flutter.  There  were 
flowers  to  be  got,  few  as  there  are 
in  the  greenhouse  at  present;  rooms 
to  be  arranged;  above  all,  oysters  to 
be  brought  in  ftom  her  own  reserve 
bed  on  the  shore. 

Who  that  had  seen  Betty  Graeme 
when  the  tide  was  out  that  morn- 
ing, tacking  up  her  short  skirts, 
putting  aside  tiia  slippery  tangle, 
and  kneeling  on  the  rocks,  while 


with  grave  and  anxious  care  she 
selected  her  oysters ;  who  that  had 
watched  her  afterwards  bearing 
them,  breathless  and  dripping,  home- 
ward— displaying  her  fireight  with 
honest  pride  at  the  window  where 
her  father  sat— doing  it  all  for  her- 
self because  the  boys  were  out,  and 
doing  it  as  well  or  better  than  any 
of  them  could, — ^would  have  dreamt 
that  this  dainty  apparition  at  the 
evening  dinner- table  could  be  one 
and  the  same  creature  1 

No  harm,  either,  in  the  trans- 
formation, if  only  Beatrix  will  still 
be  Betty  at  heart 

"  If  only,"  thinks  Lady  Graeme, 
'^  Arthur  will  not  begin  putting  his 
foolish  notions  into  her  head,  and 
if  only  Captain  Blount  will  let  her 
alone !"  Captain  Blount  does  let 
her  alone,  unexpectedly,  unaccount- 
ably in  the  mother's  eyes. 

He  has  come  down  to  shoot  roes 
and  wild-duck,  and  does  not  in  the 
least  heed  Arthur's  fears  that  he 
will  find  the  old  place  dull,  nor  his 
insinuations  that  his  sister  would 
have  had  some  girls  down  to  meet 
them  if  she  had  known. 

Arthur  means  to  be  questioned 
about  the  sister. 

He  would  have  described  her  as 
just  out,  and  awfully  run  after, 
which  he  would  have  declared  was 
the  greatest  nuisance,  as  he  was 
expected  to  tool  her  about  every- 
where— ^with  whatever  else  he  sup- 
poses likely  to  enhance  her  conse- 
quence. 

But  his  friend  does  not  give  him 
the  chance. 

He  has  never  met  Miss  Graeme, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  care 
whether  she  has  girls  to  meet  them 
or  not ;  nor  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth, 
is  he  so  passionately  attached  to 
Arthur  as  to  be  very  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  people  at  all :  but  he 
does  like  wild-duck  shooting,  and 
he  fancies  very  much  the  idea  of  a 
roe-drive. 
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Sir  Charles,  however,  he  is  taken 
with,  in  spite  of  himself.  In  spite 
of  the  black  watered  silk  waistcoat 
and  morning  troosers  too. 

Harry  is  a  sportsman,  and  he  can 
reverence  a  veteran  in  the  craft. 

All  alive  and  interested  now, 
although  he  had  slept  peacefully 
in  his  big  arm-chair  till  the  very 
moment  of  their  arrival,  the  laird 
finds  a  ready  listener  in  his  son's 
friend. 

That  message  from  the  keeper 
restored  his  equanimity;  the  hunt 
has  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  his  cares  are  at  rest. 

A  ceaseless  hum  proceeds  from 
the  big  chair.  Beatrix  wonders 
what  they  can  find  to  say  more, 
when  over  and  over  the  same  well- 
known  names  —  Henry,  Purdie, 
Westley  Eichards — ^recur  in  the  con- 
versation. 

''I    could    tell    you    a    curious 

thing,     Captain    Blount  " A 

quarter  of  an  hour  passes. 

''I  remember  something  like 
that,  Sir  Charles."  Another  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Ten  o'clock,  the  servants  come 
in  to  prayers,  and  the  evening  is 
over. 

Beatrix  sweeps  past  the  stranger 
with  a  stately  little  bend ;  he  starts 
up  and  shakes  hands,  looks  round 
to  see  how  many  more  are  coming, 
politely  stands  while  every  one  is 
scuffling  about,  and,  as  they  leave  the 
room,  sinks  into  his  chair  again,  with 

"  My  uncle  had  a  deer-forest " 

and  Bee  laughs  outright  behind  the 
door. 

What  a  man  I 

On  Arthur,  however,  his  sister's 
careful  toilet  has  not  been  thrown 
away. 

He  quite  approves — ^he  was  proud 
to  present  her — she  has  made  him 
capital  tea;  and  he  and  his  friend 
have  had  a  warm  reception. 

All  is  as  it  should  be;  and  ac- 
cordingly our  young  man's  brow  is 


smooth :  he  patronises  his  mother 
and  pets  his  sister,  good-humouredly 
regards  the  boys,  who  hang  on  his 
lips,  and  gaze  into  his  face;  and 
Lady  Graeme's  heart  lightens — she 
really  feels  the  joy  of  having  her 
first-born  by  her  side ;  her  hus- 
band's animation  exhilarates  her 
spirits,  and  Captain  Blount  is  view- 
ed through  rose-coloured  spectacles. 

Sheep's-head  for  breakfast ! 

Arthur  makes  the  best  of  it ;  sup- 
poses, aloud,  that  it  is  there  out  of 
compliment  to  his  tastes ;  and  puts 
nearly  the  half  on  his  own  plate. 

As  he  passes  to  his  chair  from  the 
side-table,  he  says  to  Blount,  '*  You 
never  saw  this  before  ! "  and  jocosely 
holds  out  the  plate. 

Honest  Blount  answers  simply, 
**  Thank  you,"  and  stretches  forth 
his  hand  to  take  it. 

Arthur  stops  short.  ''It  is  sheep's- 
head,  Harry.  You  don't  know  what 
sheep's-head  is." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  it — ^thanks." 

Taken  aback,  Arthur  goes  to  the 
sideboard  for  more,  and  finds  that 
Jack,  Tom,  and  Charlie  have  swept 
off  the  remainder  among  them. 

This  is  too  bad. 

He  loves  sheep's-head,  and  is 
ashamed  of  it ;  and  here  he  has  to 
put  up  with  the  shame  without  the 
sheep's-head ! 

''Mamma,  why  don't  we  have 
breakfasts  like  everybody  elsel 
There  is  nothing  but  fish  here — 
no  omelets,  nor  curry,  nor  any- 
tliing ! "  cries  the  young  man,  mag- 
nificently. 

Lady  Graeme  looks  down  her 
plentiful  board. 

Eggs,  scones,  rolls,  hot  cakes, 
jams,  marmalade,  toast,  bread-and- 
butter,  in  abundance— on  the  side- 
board cold  meats,  fish,  and  game; 
what  would  the  boy  have  I 

She  knows  better  than  to  argue 
with  him,  however :  Arthur  in  this 
spirit  19  best  let  alone — the  loss  of 
lus   sheep's-head  has    ruffled  his 
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equanimitj,  and  the  pleasant  mood 
of  the  previous  evening  is  gone. 

**  Miserahle  tea ! "  he  mutters. 

To  this  also  she  tams  a  deaf 
ear. 

"  Bee,  why  don't  you  look  after 
things  1  I  hate  to  bring  any  one 
here  when  everything  is  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  Look  at  that  spoon  ! 
Dancan  doesn't  keep  the  silver  fit 
to  be  seen !  You  let  everything  go 
down  when  I  am  not  here :  every 
one  does  just  as  they  please ;  and 
papa  and  mamma  never  say  a 
word." 

"Bo  be  quiety  Arthur;  Captain 
Blount  will  hear  you." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  bring 

him,  and How  was  there  no 

hot  water  in  the  bath-room  this 
morning?"  ho  breaks  off  abruptly. 

"  I  don't  know.  How  should  1 1 " 
retorts  Beatrix,  with  dignity. 

"That's  it.  You  don't  know. 
Nobody  ever  does  know  about  any- 
thing in  this  house.  I  suppose 
Macky  won't  know,  either.  Blount 
will  think  us  the  queerest  lot.  That 
he  could  not  even  get  a  hot  bath ! " 

'^  Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  that  pipe ; 
I  heard  Macky  talking  about  it, 
Arthur.  The  man  has  not  come 
yet,  and  she  was  so  put  out ;  she 
said  you  would  scold  her.  Don't 
say  anything — it  will  be  put  right 
this  week." 

**  Which  means  next  week,  or 
next  month.  As  if  she  could  not 
have  got  it  done  before  now !  It  is 
always  the  way.  Why  was  the  man 
not  bad  over  yesterday  1 " 

"I  really  do  not  know.  How 
can  you  be  so  disagreeable  ? "  cries 
poor  Bee,  her  patience  on  the  wane. 
*^  Speak  about  it  yourself.  How  can 
I  know  about  pipes  and  things  1 " 

"  ^lamma  ought  to  look  after  it," 
the  rumbling  undertone  goes  on. 
"  Mamma  never  makes  Macky  do 
anything  now.  Do,  for  any  sake,  let 
118  have  a  decent  luncheon  !  hotch- 
pot^ and  proper  things.    Bbimt  is 


accustomed  to  having  everything  in 
the  best  style." 

She  dutifully  acquiesces,  and 
hopes  he  has  now  run  himself  out. 

But  no. 

She  is  by  no  means  so  smart  as 
on  the  evening  before,  and  in  this 
he  finds  a  fresh  grievance. 

"  That  gown  of  yours  is  too  light 
for  this  time  of  year.  Velveteen  is 
the  thing.  Why  don't  you  have 
velveteen  1 " 

"  I  have  not  got  my  winter  things 
yet" 

"  And  when  do  you  mean  to  get 
them,  pray  1 " 

"Oh,  by-and-by  I  shall  send 
for  some.  It  is  so  difficult  down 
here,  and  after  Christmas  we  shall 
have  nobody." 

"  And  you  mean  to  wear  that  all 
the  winter  1" 

"No,  of  course — I  told  you  I 
thought  it  would  do  for  just  now ; 
the  weather  is  still  so  fine — you 
know  it  never  is  very  cold  here; 
and  mamma  thinks  we  shall  go  in 
to  Edinburgh  in  February.  I  was 
waiting  till  then." 

"Do  go  to  a  decent  dressmaker, 
then.  That  woman  of  mamma's 
can't  make  anything  fit  to  be  seen. 
You  should  have  seen  those  girls  at 
the  Duke's ;  they  had  on  the  jolliest 
gowns  every  day." 

"  They  were  able  to  afford  them, 
I  daresay." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense !  A 
good  gown  is  just  as  cheap  to  make 
up  as  a  bad  one ^" 

"  But  a  good  dressmaker  is  not 
as  cheap  to  go  to  as  having  them 
made  up  at  home." 

"They  never  turn  you  out  the 
same." 

"I  know  they  don't."  She  is 
too  generous  to  tell  him  how  she 
smarts  under  this  knowledge — nay, 
more,  how  she  had  almost  written 
that  order  to  Madame  Yallotin, 
when  her  father's  complaints  of  his 
extravagance  made  her  stop. 
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Accordingly  Artliur  feels  he  has 
the  best  of  it,  and  proceeds  to  de- 
liver a  homily  to  the  purpose  that 
economy  consists  in  having  the  best 
of  everything--»thing8  that  last,  you 
know,  and  always  look  well,  and 
you  are  never  ashamed  of  them,  even 
if  they  get  a  little  bit  old-fashioned. 

All  very  well,  but  when  the 
young  man  of  the  family  is  of  this 
opinion,  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
that  he  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  other  members  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

Bee  would  not  hint  this  to  Arthur 
for  the  world,  but  in  her  heart  she 
rebels. 

As  for  him,  he  is  already  in  a 
better  humour. 

"You  should  have  seen  those 
girls  at  the  Duke's,"  he  repeats. 
"  Some  of  them  were  awfully  nice." 

"Oh,  tell  me  about  your  visit 
there;  you  never  wrote  a  word  to 
us,  and  I  wanted  so  much  to  hear. 
Now  begin ;  who  were  there  1  ^  cries 
Bee,  brightening  up. 

So  he  begins — she  is  all  attention ; 
he  is  mollified,  soothed :  she  ques- 
tions, he  rejoins  with  complacency, 
and  by  the  time  that  breakfast  is 
over,  the  sky  is  quite  serene. 

But  one  pair  of  loving  eyes  have 
cast  more  than  one  anxious  glance 
towards  her  full-fledged  nestlings, 
and  a  simple  wile  has  been  devised 
whereby  Arthur  and  Bee  may  not 
be  too  often  undisturbed  in  each 
other's  company. 

"My  poor  boy,  he  means  no 
harm ;  but  they  are  both  so  young, 
and  she  is  so  easily  led.  I  had  far 
rather  see  her  romping  with  Jack 
and  Charlie,  as  she  did  a  year  ago, 
than  drinking  in  Arthur's  foolish 
notions,  and  trying  to  be  like  the 
giddy  girls  he  tells  her  about" 

Bee  has  already  begun  to  resume 
something  of  the  Beatrix  manner. 

Arthur  has  been  relating  to  her 
his  adventures  with  one  young  lady 
in  a  dogcart,  and  showing  the  purse 


another  has  worked  for  him,  while 
he  declares  he  must  not  foiget  the 
gloves  h^  owes  to  a  third;  each  of 
the  three  is  declared  to  be  "  awfiilly 
jolly  and  friendly ^^^  and  she  is  given 
to  understand  that  this  is  quite  the 
approved  thing. 

So,  by  way  of  being /n€ndZ^,  she 
is  writing  at  the  davenport  when 
the  young  men  come  in,  and  looks 
up  with  a  little  simper,  wondering 
why  they  are  not  yet  gone)  What 
can  they  mean  by  dawdling  about 
inthatway  the  whole  morning;  the 
day  is  half  over ! 

This  to  Arthur — at  Blount. 

Harry  replies  in  good  faith. 
"The  beaters  are  only  assembling 
now,  Miss  Graeme ;  we  are  not  to 
start  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Are 
you  coming  to  see  us  offl " 

Miss  Graeme  laughs  at  the  idea, 
but  her  more  sophisticated  brother 
approves. 

"  Come  along.  Bee ;  you  can  come 
to  the  top  wood,  at  all  eyentSy  and 
Jack  will  bring  you  home." 

Jack.—"  Catch  me  ! " 

"Well,  she  can  stay  with  me, 
then,  and  I'll  look  after  her — can't 
she,  mammal"  says  the  young 
sovereign,  graciously.  Unless  in 
a  very  bad  temper,  Arthur  always 
extends  his  benign  protection  to  his 
sister. 

But  will  she  be  with  him  all  the 
time?  Is  it  not  too  far  to  walkt 
Bee  is  sure  she  is  able  for  it! 
Thick  boots  1    Galoshes  % 

Satisfied  on  these  points.  Lady 
Graeme  has  no  objection ;  Arthur 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  sport, 
and  she  sees  in  Betty's  dancing 
eyes  her  great  desire. 

A  roe-hunt  is  nothing  new  to  her, 
it  is  true,  but  she  is  too  much  an 
out-of-doors  creature  not  to  delight 
in  the  walk,  and  the  sport,  and  the 
fun  and  excitement  generally. 

If  only  Captain  Blount  had  not 
been  going.  His  being  there  is  a 
check  upon  them  all.     However,  she 
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will  keep  oat  of  his  way ;  and  he 
cannot  think  her  accompanying 
them  very  odd,  or  Arthur  would 
not  have  proposed  it. 

Besides  (Betty,  not  Beatrix, 
speaking),  she  does  not  care  what 
he  thinks ! 

Gladly  she  leaves  her  notes  un- 
written, tumbles  them  into  the 
•drawer,  and  in  her  glee  at  escaping 
runs  headlong  against  Harry,  who 
is  standing  outside  the  door,  staring, 
with  one  eye  shut,  down  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun. 

Bee,  in  running  against  the  gun, 
knocks  it  from  the  eye,  and  it 
scrapes  his  check. 

''  I  b^  your  pardon ;  I  am  so 
«>rry !"  cries  she,  joyously,'and  flies 
up^taiis. 

Harry  Blount  looks  after  her,  for 
Just  half  a  minute,  then  he  rubs  his 
cheek,  and  stares  down  the  gun- 
muzzle  again. 

Outside  the  beaters  are  gathering 
fast 

Duncan's  wizened  visage  peers 
out  of  the  hall -door,  and  hails 
M'Killop,  the  long -bodied  police- 
man, who  proposes  to  keep  the  boys 
in  order,  and  has  tried  it  in  vain, 
at  every  hunt  in  the  Castle  Graeme 
drives,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

The  boys  will  not  be  kept  in 
order;  but  M'Killop  enjoys  the 
sport  as  mucli  as  any  one  of  them, 
and  the  dinner  after  it  too. . 

"M'Killop,  will  ye  tak'  ony- 
ihingl" 

"  Thank  ye,  Duncan ;  no'  the 
HOC.     Are  they  ready  yet  % " 

"They'll  be  ready  soon  enough. 
Sir  Charles  is  gone  ben,  and  he's 
aye  to  his  time." 

''Is  that  fat  George  o'  yours  to 
gang  wi'  us,  Duncan  ? " 

"He'll  no'  gang  far,  ye  needna 
fear." 

"  Has  he  been  on  the  hill,  ever ) " 

"  No'  he." 

"  We'll  gie  him  a  taste  o't,  then. 


What  stryngers  hae  ye  in  the  hoose 
the  day?" 

"  An  Englisher  wi'  the  Captain, 
that's  a'." 

"  Xane  o'  the  Striven  set  1"  in  a 
disappointed  tone. 

"  Nane  but  oorsels  the  day." 

M*Killop  administers  chastise- 
ment to  an  explosive  boy,  and 
touches  his  cap  to  my  lady  at  the 
window. 

A  voice  from  behind,  and  Arthur 
appears.  "How  are  you,  M*Killop  1 
Are  these  all  you  have  got  for  us 
to-day  1 "  says  he,  grandly. 

"  'Deed,  an'  I  thocht  we  had  done 
pretty  weel,  Captain.  There's  five- 
and-thairty  here,  and  yonder's  a 
wheen  mair  on  the  road." 

"Aw,  yes.  Not  so  bad,  after 
all.  We  have  usually  a  great  many 
more,"  observes  Arthur  to  his 
friend;  "but  these  will  do  the 
work,  and  that  is  all  we  want." 

"  A'  we  want,  indeed  ! "  mutters 
the  policeman,  indignantly;  "an' 
me  getting  them  thegither  the  haill 
o'  yesterday !  Sir  Charles  kens 
better." 

Sir  Charles  comes  out  beaming 
all  over. 

"Hey,  M'KiUop!  .You  have  a 
fine  set  of  lads  here  to-day.  A 
splendid  array,  eh,  Arthur?  You 
see  we  can  get  up  a  hunt  as  well  as 
ever,  though  you  did  give  us  such 
short  notice.  It  was  too  bad  of 
the  Captain,  was  it  not,  M^Killop  ? " 

M^Killop  grins,  pacified  and  self- 
conscious;  while  Arthur  talks  to 
Bloimt  as  loudly  as  he  can ;  and 
Beatrix,  feeling  a  little  ashamed 
of  her  brother,  tries  also  to  cover 
his  confusion. 

Then  follows  a  rush  from  behind, 
Jack,  Tom,  and  Charlie,  exuberant, 
ecstatic,  perfectly  uncontrollable  in 
their  rejoicings. 

"I  say,  papa,  look  at  George. 
George  is  going  !     He  !  he  !  he  ! " 

No  one  can  help  looking  at 
George,  of  course,    Duncan  opeiA^ 
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sniggers;  M'KOlop  turns  aside;  and 
Blount,  Arthur,  and  Beatrix  on  the 
door-steps  glance  at  each  oth%r. 

Six-foot  high  George,  the  most 
solemn  of  footmen,  is  there,  his  fat 
white  face  surmounted  h j  a  fancy 
cap ;  his  borrowed  attire,  if  not  unfit, 
at  least  unfitting,  £pom  top  to  toe ; 
his  hand  grasping  as  grievous  a 
crab-tree  cudgel  as  ever  did  that  of 
Giant  Despair. 

"  George  I  you  can't  walk ! "  Sir 
Charles  blurts  out. 

"  I  can  try.  Sir  Charles."  George 
in  no  wise  disconcerted. 

"Why,   man "    begins    his 

master,  and  bursts  out  a-laughing. 

Then  the  whole  of  the  boys  set 
up  a  roar. 

Geoige  reddens,  half  inclined  to 
cry. 

"Nevermind,  then ;  come  along  !'* 
cries  the  old  gentleman,  recovering ; 
"and  if  you  do  walk,  those  legs 
of  yours  belie  you.  ISTow  then, 
AfKillop.  At  the  old  place.  Lead 
off!" 

Off  they  march,  scramble,  run, 
and  scuffle. 

The  gravel  and  the  velvet  turf  in 
front  is  sadly  cut  up  and  trampled 
upon,  but  the  laird's  eye  is  bright 
and  joyous.  Lady  Graeme,  with 
Miss  Williams — ^the  poor,  dull,  un- 
interesting Miss  Williams  —  with 
whom  fate  obliges  her  to  pass  this 
day  in  company,  is  standing  at  the 
window,  and  they  salute  her  gaily 
as  they  pass. 

What  a  morning  it  is ! 

Brightly  sparkles  the  frost  upon 
the  fir-trees,  as  it  drips  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  noonday  sun.  The 
sea  is  at  its  lowest,  calm  as  glass, 
blue  as  the  heavens  above  it,  here 
and  there  twinkling  in  diamond 
points  of  light,  anon  covered  from 
shore  to  shore  with  those  long 
streaks  that  tell  where  the  herring 
lie  beneath. 

All  along  the  wet  sands  the 
gulls,  curlews,  and  herons  are  feed- 


ing. A  flock  of  ducks  is  sailing  in 
and  out  among  the  rocks  and  head- 
lands of  the  bay. 

One  solitary  bird,  large  and 
white,  hovers  overhead  in  the  bine 
picture  -  frame.  Patiently  it  waits 
awhile,  circles  round,  regains  the 
former  point,  then  flashes  from  its 
height,  with  a  sharp  report  strikes 
the  water — and  the  solan  goose  has 
seized  its  prey. 

"Look,  (^iptain  Blount;  yon 
won't  see  a  sight  like  that  south  of 
the  Tweed !  That  fellow  is  come 
all  the  way  from  Ailsa  to  fish  these 
waters.  See,  see,  up  be  goes!" 
cries  the  old  sportsman,  standing 
stock-stiH  "  Up,  up,  up  !  now  he 
has  found  his  place  again,  and  a 
bonnie  fish  in  his  maw.  Til  warrant 
him !  Did  you  hear  the  noise  he 
made  t    Did  you  hear  that  clap  % " 

"  Was  that  report  from  the  birdV* 
cries  Blount  "  I  thought  it  was  a 
shot  from  the  opposite  shore." 

"Ay,  it  was  the  bird.  They 
seldom  come  as  far  as  this  till  about 
this  season  of  the  year.  Then  yon 
may  see  one  by  himself  pretty  fre- 
quently, sometimes  two,  not  often 
more  at  a  time." 

They  are  walking  on  s^ain,  up 
through  the  narrow  wood-jMiths,  Sir 
Charles  pointing  hither  and  thither 
as  he  pours  out  tales  of  exploits 
past ;  and  fiister  and  faster  he  and 
Blount  hurty  along,  till  Bee  and 
her  brothers  are  left  far  behind. 

When  they  reach  the  trysting-place 
every  one  is  waiting.  Confusion, 
talking,  loitering  ensues,  but  at  last 
the  main  body  start ;  a  few  efficient 
hands  being  told  off  to  the  passes. 

Arthur  and  his  sister  depart  for 
their  station,  and  Captain  Blount 
is  marched  off  to  his,  under  escort. 

Arthur's  pass  is  not  far  from  the 
cottage,  and  is  soon  reached.  He 
smokes, .  she  walks  up  and  down, 
and  an  hour  goes  by. 

Occasionally  wild  whoops  break 
out  at  different  points,  and  the  pro- 
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longed  cry  of  the  beaters  is  heard, 
now  far  in  the  distance,  now  start- 
lingly  close  at  hand,  but  nothing 
presents  itself. 

Bee  feels  it  slightly  monotonous, 
but  does  not  like  to  say  so,  and 
another  hour  is  gone. 

"  Two  o'clock,"  says  Arthur. 
«'  AATiat  in  all  the  world " 

Bang  !  a  single  report. 

"That  was  Blount!  That  shot 
did  execution  !  They  will  be  here 
next:"  cries  Arthur,  all  excite- 
ment. "Keep  quiet,  Bee,  and 
don't  yon  stir.  Come  in  behind  this 
tree.  Ah,  that  little  wret<;h,  Char- 
L'e  /  what  is  he  setting  up  his  pipe 
for?  Be  quiet,  you  impertinent  little 
ape  : "  snarls  his  brother,  between 
his  teeth. 

Charlie  continues  to  yell,  yeU, 
yell ;  Arthur  is  getting  furious;  sud- 
denly comes  a  soft  rustling,  a  gentle 
pit-pat  on  the  mossy  path  :  he  puts 
out  his  hand  and  touches  Beatrix. 
She  has  seen  it  already,  the  timid 
creature,  all  confused,  trembling, 
and  suspicious,  creeping  along  the 
quiet  opening  which  may  prove  a 
shelter  from  agony  and  death. 

Ha !  what  is  that )  Something 
unusual,  something  dangerous?  A 
piece  of  red  among  the  green,  a 
sparkle  among  the  brackens. 

Dare  she  venture  on  ?  One  slen- 
der limb  is  extended,  the  graceful 
head  is  thrown  upwards,  the  scared 
eyeballs  search  the  prospect. 

The  ambuscade  cowers  motion- 
less, Arthur's  finger  on  the  trigger ; 
there  comes  a  shout  from  above, 
and  the  doe  bounds  forward  to  her 
fate. 

That  shot  needed  not  much  of 
the  sportsman's  skilL  Within  ten 
yards  of  Beatrix  she  lies  mortally 
wounded,  the  poor  palpitating  sides 
heave  more  and  more  faintly,  the 
mouth  opens  and  shuts  in  spasms 
of  agony. 

iS&t  cannot  look,  nor  speak,  nor 
move. 


"  ril  soon  settle  you,  my  friend ! " 
cries  the  happy  hunter,  taking  out 
his  knife. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  don't ! " 

"  What  ]  you  needn't  look.  It's 
all  right.  Put  the  poor  animal  out 
of  its  pain." 

"  Oh,  do  let  it  alone  !  let  it  die  in 
peace." 

A  sceptical  laugh  as  he  steps  for- 
•  ward ;  she  puts  her  hands  before  her 
eyes,  and  rushes  into  the  wood. 

"  Where  is  your  sister  ? " 

It  is  Blount  who  has  come  up, 
joyously  excited.  "  Mine  is  a  buck^ 
and  the  sweetest  little  head  yoa 
ever  saw  !  If  Sir  Charles  will  give 
it  me,  I  mean  to  have  it  stuffed." 

"  A  buck,  is  it  1  I  heard  you.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  have  all 
the  luck.  When  it  wasn't  a  right 
and  left,  I  thought  they  must  have 
moved  off,  and  that  it  was  that  little^ 
fool  Charlie  who  had  done  it !  But 
the  crittur  knew  better,"  says  hej 
in  high  good-humour. 

"  But  where  is  your  siater  ? " 

"  She  has  made  off,  I  do  believe. 
She  would  not  stay  to  see  the  coup 
de  grdce.  Well,  if  the  governor  does- 
his  part,  we  shall  have  done  a 
pretty  good  morning's  work.  Were 
the  beaters  near  you  1 " 

"  Only  once — that  fat  footmaik 
of  yours  holding  out  nobly:  and 
oh  !  you  should  hear  him  call ;  the 
slow  pomposity  with  which  he  gives 
it  forth,  and  his  strut,  strut,  strut 
along — but  no  notion  of  giving  in. 
He  can't  be  a  bad  fellow." 

"George?  Oh,  by  no  meanS) 
but  I  should  have  thought  too  much 
of  a  swell  for  this  work.  Now  for 
luncheon — it  is  at  the  keeper's; 
and  we  have  earned  it,  Harry,  and 
no  mistake." 

"  But  where  is  your  sister  ? " 

"  Oh,  she  will  turn  up ;  she's  all 
right."  (Bother  these  girls  !  what  a 
nuisance  they  are  !)  "  Come  along." 

"  She  can't  go  walking  about  the- 
woods,  you  know,  with  all  thfia©- 
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ganB  about,  and  in  that  brown  dress, 
too.     We  must  find  her." 

'^  You  look,  then.  I  must  go  on 
and  see  that  all  is  ready.  Just 
wait  a  minute  here,  and  she  is  sure 
to  make  her  appearance." 

"  Can  I  miss  the  way  1" 

'^Oh  dear  no.  Besides,  she 
knows  it ;  but  you  had  better  come 
with  me.  Stop,  FU  call.  Bee! 
hoUoa ! " 

^'  I  am  here,"  comes  a  low  voice 
ixom  the  fern,  not  veiy  far  of£ 

"  And  what  did  you  give  us  such 
a  fright  for,  then  1  Here  were  we 
just  going  off  to  hunt  for  you ;  at 
least  Harry  was.  Come  out  here, 
you  goose !  we  are  going  in  to 
limcheon." 

''Is  —  is  the  creature  dead, 
Arthur?" 

"Dead?  Ages  ago.  Come  out, 
I  Bay." 

She  has  been  crouching  on  the 
wet  ground  behind  a  mossy  rock, 
and  comes  forward  with  slow  steps 
and  a  curiously  white  face. 

**Well,"  exclaims  her  brother, 
"I  did  not  think  you  had  been 
such  a  silly !  You  have  been  at  a 
hunt  often  enough  before." 

''  I  never  saw  one  killed,  and  I 
never  will  come  out  again  ! "  cried 
poor  Beatrix. 

Harry  Blount  is  looking  at  her, 
and  suddenly  he  seizes  her  arm, 
and  exclaims,  "Take  care,  Miss 
Graeme  ! "  But  he  is  too  late ;  the 
colour  has  all  left  Bee's  face,  and 
she  has  sunk  down  sick  and  faint 
on  the  pathway. 

What  is  to  be  done  1 

Arthur  whistles  in  his  consterna- 
tion, Blount  lifts  her  in  his  arms, 
and  the  two  regard  each  other  with 
a  gaze  of  mute  and  helpless  appeal 

Arthur  has  brandy,  but  no  water 
— it  is  whisky,  by  the  way,  as  he  is 
obliged  to  confess;  but  do  they 
dare  to  give  her  this  ?  If  she  were 
to  choke  !  Neither  of  them  knows 
what  might  happen,  and  Arthur 


looks  at  the  bottle,  and  shakes  it, 
and  thinks  he  would  like  a  mouth- 
ful himself,  but  puts  it  back  in 
his  pocket  again. 

**  m  tell  you  what,  Harry.  I'll 
run  for  the  keeper's  wife.  You 
hold  her  there,  and  I  shan't  be 
gone  a  minute ! " 

Off  he  scampers,  thankful  to  be 
free;  while  poor  Blount,  awkward 
and  wretched,  is  left  with  his  help- 
less burden. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  he  thinks. 
"  Poor  girl !  What  a  shame  it  was 
to  bring  her,  and  how  happy  and 
jolly  she  was  about  coming!  It 
was  the  sight  of  the  blood,  I  know, 
just  when  she  was  tired  and  famish- 
ing. Now,  who  is  to  take  her 
home)  Not  I.  I  must  have  one 
try  in  the  next  pass.  Oh,  she  in 
coming  round,  is  she?" 

Yes ;  she  opens  her  eyes,  draws 
a  breath,  and  puts  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  from  which  Harry  has 
removed  the  hat 

Suddenly  he  twirls  her  round 
with  velocity,  putting  himself  be- 
tween her  eyes  and  the  sad  sight 
that  had  unnerved  her  before,  and 
with  the  motion  the  maiden  begins 
to  feel  something  strange  in  her 
position. 

Her  senses  retjurn,  and  she  rises 
to  her  feet. 

How  thankful  Blount  is  to  hear 
footsteps  coming !  for  Arthur  has 
met  Sir  Charles,  and  the  boys  and 
keepers,  all  on  their  way  to  the 
cottage. 

The  doe  is  speedily  removed ;  and 
Beatrix,  whom  her  brothers  regard 
with  awe,  is  comforted  and  exhorted 
by  her  father. 

"A  sportsman's  daughter,  and 
can't  stand  a  shot,  Bee!  Who 
would  have  believed  it  of  you? 
What  will  mamma  say  ?  We  must 
get  you  home  somehow,  as  soon  as 
we  have  had  something  to  eat. 
One  of  the  boys  must  go  back  with 

you." 
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But  when  the  time  comes,  Bee 
declaies  that  she  will  go  alone. 

In  the  dead  silence  and  down- 
cast eyes  with  which  her  father^s 
proposition  was  received,  she  read 
the  blow  he  was  inflicting. 

She  is  quite  able  to  walk,  she 
knows  the  way,  and  she  will  be  as 
safe  in  keeping  to  the  track  as  if 
in  their  own  grounds. 

'*  I  really  ^nk  she  may.  What 
do  you  say,  Arthur  %  Everybody  is 
out  on  the  hill  with  us,  and  we  are 
all  up  above.  That  is  to  say,  if 
you  are  sure  you  won't  be  fright- 
ened 01  anything,  Betty;  and 
mind  you  keep  to  the  track. 
Don't  let  mamma  put  the  blame 
on  me  if  any  harm  comes  to  you. 
It  is  your  own  fault  if  anything 
happens." 

"  Let  me  see  Miss  Graeme  home." 

Every  one  stares  at  Harry,  Miss 
Graeme  herself  included.  Every 
one  laughs  at  the  idea.  It  is  his 
hunt.  He  is  the  stranger,  the 
guest,  the  whole  thing  has  been  got 
up  for  him,  and  in  his  heart  Harry 
knows  himself  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  the  one. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Artiiur  will  not  offer,  and  the 
boys  each  think  the  other  should 
go.  Kind  Sir  Charles  looks  weakly 
at  his  offspring,  sympathising,  and 
sorely  perplexed.  She  cannot  walk 
with  a  keeper^  and  altogether  the 
poor  child  is  made  to  feel  that  she 
is  terribly  in  the  way. 

Harry  cannot  stand  it. 

"  After  all,  sir,  I  have  really  had 
enough.  I  shall  be  better  up  to 
it  another  day;  but  standing  so 
long  is  apt  to  give  one  the  cramp. 
Let  me  be  the  escort" 

Of  course,  if  he  puts  it  upon  that, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Arthur  tries  to  look  as  if  he 
thought  it  quite  the  right  thing, 
and  the  boys  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  the  two  brown  figures  disappear 
down  the  track. 


''  I  am  so  sorry  to  take  you  home. 
Captain  Blount.    I  am  so  ashamed. 

One  of  the  boys  might *'  and 

poor  Beatrix  tries  to  gulp  down  her 
mortification,  but  cannot  finish  the 
sentence. 

It  is  evident  that  she  has  not 
been  taken  in  by  his  flimsy  attempt 
at  fiction. 

Harry  regards  her  kindly,  laughs 
it  off,  and  begins  to  talk  of  other 
things. 

Bee  is  most  anxious  to  be  com- 
panionable ;  she  will  do  all  she  can 
to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  afternoon's  sport;  she  points 
out  the  beauties  of  the  walk,  has 
tales  to  tell  of  childish  exploits, 
curiosities  to  point  out ;  and  to  all 
he  says  in  reply,  she  listens  with 
the  most  flattering  and  submissive 
attention. 

The  walk  will  soon  be  over,  but 
there  is  one  more  stone  dyke  in  the 
way. 

''  It  is  rather  a  worse  one  than 
usual,"  says  Blount,  shaking  tho 
stones,  that  totter  when  he  touches 
them  ;  "  they  are  lying  loose  along 
the  top,  without  an  attempt  at  being 
fixed.  We  must  try  to  find  a  better 
place  lower  down." 

"It  will  be  just  as  bad  there — 
rather  worse,  in  fact ;  it  only  goes 
down  to  the  bum.  I  think,"  says 
Bee,  modestly,  "  you  have  not  fired 
off  your  second  barrel.  Captain 
Blount ;  would  you  put  the  gun  over 
first?" 

He  laughs.  "That  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  breech-loader.  Look 
here.  Miss  Graeme ;  satisfy  yourself 
that  both  muzzles  are  empty.  See, 
we  turn  it  down  so,  take  out  the 
cartridge,  and  combine  safety  with 
economy.  The  cartridge  will  do 
again." 

She  murmurs  something  about 
having  always  heard  her  father 
fire  off  his  gun  as  he  approached 
the  house,  and  feels  that  she  has 
been  officious  ;  but  he  reassures  her. 
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"Sir  Charles  sticks  to  the  old 
muzzle-loader.  You  were  quite 
right,  indeed.  Half  the  gun-acci- 
dents take  place  through  scram- 
bling over  a  fence  with  a  loaded 
gun.  The  twigs  catch,  or  some- 
thing." 

He  is  helping  her  over,  and  a 
shower  of  stones  topples  after  them. 
"  You  seem  to  have  a  superfluity 
of  these  walls  ahout  here  9 '' 

"  Charlie  and  I  had  to  get  over 
seventeen  the  other  day." 

''Seventeen!  Where  had  you 
heeni" 

"  He  was  fishing  all  along  there, 
and  I  went  with  him,  as  I  wanted 
to  visit  a  blind  man  who  lives  at 
the  back  of  that  hill.  It  is  too 
far  to  go  by  the  road,  at  least  to 
walk,  and  we  had  a  delightful  ex- 
pedition." 

"  Don't  you  fish  % " 
"  Oh  yes,  but  not  these  pools ;  I 
can't  get  at  them.     I  fish  a  bum 
nearer  home." 

Blount  draws  her  on,  and  the  un- 
suspecting creature  lays  bare  before 
him  all  the  tenor  of  her  simple  life. 
They  go  laughing  and  chatting 
along,  and  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  hall -door  they  have  become 
quite  Mends. 

Lady  Graeme,  just  come  in  from 
her  dnve,  wonders  much  to  hear 
Bee's  voice  underneath  the  win- 
dows, and  Bee's  merry  laugh  as  the 
door  opens. 

What  can  have  brought  them  all 
home  at  this  time  of  day  ? 

No  accident,  of  course,  or  Bee 
would  not  be  laughing;  but  it  is 
odd. 

Still  more  does  she  wonder  when 
Hany  Blount  alone  follows  Beatrix 
into  the  room. 

Bee  had  had  enough  of  the  hunt, 
was  tired,  and  papa  thought  she  had 
better  come  home.  She  need  not 
alarm  her  mother  by  saying  any- 
thing about  the  faintness  at  pre- 
sent 


[Jan. 

"Could  none  of  your  brothers 
have  brought  you?" — ^very  gravely 
asked. 

Of  course  they  could.  Of  course 
Arthur  was  selfish,  and  the  boys 
thoughtless,  but  she  would  fain 
screen  them  if  she  can. 

Captain  Blount  is  sailing  veiy 
near  the  wind  in  his  efforts  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  but  it  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness ;  and  at  last  Bee  breaks  out, 
unable  to  control  herself  any  longer, 
for  she  sees  that  both  Harry  and 
she  are  under  suspicion. 

"Mamma,  the  truth  was,  that  none 
of  them  would  come ;  but  Captain 

Blount  was  so  good-natured 

I  am  sure  I  could  have  come  alone," 
cries  the  poor  culprit,  with  almost  a 
sob.  "I  could  not  hear  to  bring 
him." 

The  maternal  brow  clears. 

"Kow  I  understand,  my  dear. 
It  was  very  unfortunate,  and  we 
are  both  very  much  obliged  to  Cap- 
tain Blount.  It  would  have  been 
most  improper,  quite  dangerous  for 
you  to  have  attempted  walking 
home  alone;  the  wild  cattle,  horses, 
even  the  dogs,  are  sometimes  vic- 
ious. I  can't  think  how  your 
father  could  have  proposed  such  a 
thing." 

"  It  was  I  who  proposed  it ;  papa 
did  not  know  what  to  do." 

Lady  Graeme  will  take  care  it 
does  not  happen  again ;  and,  aloud, 
wonders  at  Sir  Charles,  but  in  her 
heart  knows  of  old  how  little  there 
is  to  wonder  at. 

The  one  she  really  is  wroth  with 
is  Arthur. 

To  send  his  sister  home  with  a 
stranger !  To  let  a  guest  do  what 
should  have  been  his  part  I  To 
force  his  friend  to  give  up  his 
amusement  instead  of  giving  it  up 
himself! 

"I  feel  ashamed  of  my  sons,'^ 
says  the  good  lady;  "and  I  hope 
they  will  at  least  have  tlie  grace  to 
be  ashamed  of  themselves." 
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Then  she  jerks  the  bell  with 
emphasis,  and  orders  up  tea. 

The  great  wood-fire  is  sparkling 
and  crackling  cheerily  on  the  hearth, 
and  as  the  dusk  rapidly  draws  on, 
its  lambent  reflections  play  and 
dance  over  the  old-fashioned  furni- 
ture, and  throw  gleams  of  light  to 
the  farthest  comers  of  the  room. 
Betty,  making  tea  with  her  hat  and 
jacket  thrown  ofi*,  her  hair  all  stray- 
ing oyer  her  forehead,  and  the  glow 
which  the  walk  home  has  brought 
back  to  her  cheek  illuminating  her 
eyes  also,  is  so  different  a  creature 
from  the  very  fine  young  lady  in 
her  tinsel  and  gewgaws  who  presided 
there  the  evening  before,  that  Harry 
has  quite  forgotten  the  first  picture 
in  tlie  seconcL 

lie  is  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
comer  himself;  Lady  Graeme  is 
on  the  sofa  with  her  little  table 
beside  her,  her  bonnet-strings  un- 
tied, and  her  shawl  loosened  at  the 
throat ;  while  IVIiss  Williams,  prim 
and  starched,  draws  in  her  chair  to 
the  tea-table. 

Bee  goes  the  round,  waiting  on 
them  all,  in  spite  of  Harry's  faint 
protests,  and  stiU  feebler  move- 
ments. 

He  looks  up  laughing  in  her  face, 
and  she  orders  him  to  sit  still,  and 
they  understand  each  other  per- 
fectiy. 

Harry  begins  to  think  that  he 
had  not  the  worst  of  the  baigain  in 
coming  home ;  it  really  was  rather 
slow  in  the  wood  till  that  one  mo- 
ment when  the  little  buck  came  in 
sight;  and  who  could  say  that  he 
would  have  knocked  over  another 
as  clean  and  fair]  Who  could 
have  promised  him  another  shot  at 
allt 

Besides  which,  he  is  conscious  of 
his  self-sacrifice,  the  women  have 
openly  acknowledged  it,  and  he 
luiows  that  even  the  boys  and  the 
sportsmen  were  not  more  blinded 
iLan  ihey  chose  to  be. 


"May  I  have  a  little,  a  very 
little  more  1 '' 

Of  course  he  may — there  is  plenty. 
If  there  were  not,  some  one  else 
might  go  without — Arthur,  for  in- 
stance— she  will  not  be  particular  in 
keeping  anything  for  Jam,  you  may 
be  sure. 

Her  mother's  cup  comes  back 
likewise. 

Lady  Graeme  will  have  another, 
or  half  another,  if  Bee  can  promise 
that  it  will  be  quite  as  good  as  the 
last;  and  then  Miss  Williams  fol- 
lows suit;  lastly,  the  tea -maker 
drains  the  pot  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  with  grim  satisfaction 
doubles  up  the  last  thin  slice  of 
brown  bread-and-butter. 

They  can  ring  for  more  if  they 
want  it. 

As  this  tray  was  only  supposed 
to  bo  served  up  for  the  two  elderly 
ladies'  modest  refreshment,  the  little 
minx  knows  that  she  can  shelter 
herself;  so  she  takes  up  her  supplies, 
comes  away  from  the  tea-table,  and 
gets  into  the  other  corner  of  the  fire- 
place with  the  utmost  content 

"  How  dark  it  is  growing !  I  hope 
they  have  stopped  by  this  time  !  " 
exclaims  Lady  Graeme,  anxiously. 

Captain  Blount  looks  at  his  watch. 
"  They  were  to  stop  at  half-past  four. 
It  is  nearly  five  now." 

!Not  five  yet !  Duncan  must  have 
brought  tea  earlier  than  usual. 

"  Because  you  rang  for  it,  mother. 
We  always  get  earlier  and  earlier  at 
this  season.  I  was  quite  ready  for 
mine." 

**  So  you  ought;  you  had  no  lun- 
cheon." 

Pray,  how  does  he  know  what 
she  had  ?  Bee  assures  him  that  she 
did  have  luncheon. 

"What!    How  much?" 

She  had  some. 

He  shakes  his  head  at  her,  she 
shakes  hers  back  at  him ;  the  other 
two  cannot  help  laughing  at  them. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  Lady  Gta^m^ 
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He  is  not  going  to  tell  tales, 
but  she  thinks  he  is,  and  gives  him 
such  a  frown,  turning  her  face  aside 
to  do  so,  as  chills  poor  Harry's 
Teins. 

He  stops  short,  of  course ;  then 
upsets  his  empty  cup  on  the  rug  to 
account  for  it,  and  wonders  what  she 
meant  f  What  a  frown  it  was  1  That 
girl  has  a  notion  of  keeping  people 
in  order. 

The  subject  must  be  changed, 
evidently;  and  so,  "How  much 
sooner  does  it  become  dark  here 
than  in  the  south,  should  you  sayl" 
inquires  Captain  Blount. 

''An  hour,  is  it  not,  mammal 
But  this  is  the  darkest  day  we  have 
had.  Of  course  it  is;  this  is  the 
21st,  the  shortest  day." 

"  Glorious  December  weather  ! 
You  should  have  been  with  us  to-day. 
Lady  Graeme;  such  a  sight  from  the 
hill " 

"  Only  you  were  talking  so  fast  to 
papa  that  you  had  no  time  to  look 
at  it." 

Oho,  Miss  Betty !  a  little  of  the 
Beatrix  peeped  out  then. 

Well,  Sir  Charles  is  delightful 
company;  he  never  met  any  one 

so   charming,  he and   in  the 

middle  of  the  panegyric  the  object 
of  it  pokes  his  head  in  at  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,  here  we  are  ! 
You  did  not  expect  us  back  so  soon, 
eh,  Janet  1  "No  more  sport  though, 
Blount.  At  least  Arthur  and  I  had 
none ;  the  boys  ran  down  that 
wounded  buck,  however.  He  did 
not  go  far.  That  makes  four  in  all ; 
two  to  me,  and  one  to  each  of  you. 
We'll  have  them  brought  round  for 
mamma  to  see." 

Apparently  he  forgets  that  some 
one  else  may  not  care  for  the  spec- 
tacle ;  but  Bee  remains  behind,  as 
mamma  cheerfully  acquiesces,  leaves 
her  comfortable  comer,  and  goes 
out  into  the  chilly  air,  to  take  all 
the  interest  she  can  in  the  accounts 


of  the  chase,  and  hear  hw  lord  de- 
scant upon  the  spoil. 

Arthur  comes  into  the  drawing- 
room  rather  sulky,  and  inclined  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself ;  which  state 
of  feeling  is  not  improved  by  finding 
the  other  two  so  comfortobly  en- 
sconced by  the  fire,  and  nothing  but 
empty  cups  standing  about. 

There  never  was  such  a  house  I 
Anywhere  else  there  would  have 
been  a  second  tea  waiting!  The 
room  is  like  an  oven  with  that  great 
furnace  of  a  fire !  Why  did  not  Bee 
— and  he  jangles  the  bell  with  a 
peal  that  will  be  instantly  recog- 
nised as  his  below  stairs — ^why  did 
she  not  give  proper  orders  ? 

^o  thanks  to  Bee ;  but  at  thi» 
moment  the  door  opens,  and  the 
second  tea  is  triumphantly  displayed 
by  Duncan. 

Duncan  had  heard  the  party  re- 
turning afar  off,  and  guessed  what 
the  captain  would  want. 

The  stranger  should  see  that  every- 
thing was  done  in  style  at  Castle 
Graeme. 

Alas  !  it  is  lost  on  Hairy ;  he 
only  feels  the  relief  of  Arthur's 
silence,  and  his  sitting  down  in- 
stead of  fuming  about  the  room. 

Bee  wonders  why  it  is  always  be- 
fore other  people  that  Arthur  shows 
to  such  disadvantage:  he  can  be 
pleasant  enough  when  they  are  alone; 
but  whenever  any  one  is  there,  it 
seems  as  if  he  tried  to  make  himself 
disagreeable. 

She  has  no  idea,  poor  little  wo- 
man, that  the  same  effort,  otherwise 
directed,  robs  her,  too,  of  half  her 
attractiveness. 

She  sees  it  plainly  in  Arthur;  he 
is  sometimes  vaguely  provoked  with 
the  same  in  her :  but  neither  recog- 
nises the  root  of  the  evil. 

Thus  Betty  has  been  so  unaffect- 
edly charming  throughout  the  day, 
that  it  is  a  sad  pity  she  resolves 
upon  being  so  in  ttie  evening. 

She  is  asked  to  sing,  and  com- 
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plies ;  but,  with  much  turning  over 
of  her  portfolio,  chooses  on  Italian 
air,  snitable  for  a  powerful  and  ac- 
complished soprano. 

Bee's  Toice  is  low,  and  naturally 
sweet,  and  the  boys  like  to  hear  it. 
One  of  them  has  eagerly  demanded 
"  Hontingtower,"  and  another  begs 
for  the  pathetic  "When  we  two 
parted ; "  but  she  prefers  "  La  Pior- 
aja," — and  accordingly  there  is  a 
dead  silence  at  the  close,  broken 
only  by  the  most  lukewarm  of  mur- 
murs from  Captain  Blount. 

Harry's  correct  ear  is  vexed  by 
the  performance,  and  Lady  Graeme 
would  rather  have  seen  Beatrix  do 
as  her  brothers  asked  her. 

"Xow,  old  fellow,  it  is  your 
turn." 

Oh,  if  Captain  Blount  will !  She 
was  only  turning  oyer  the  pages, 
had  not  fixed  on  anything,  but  per- 
haps she  could  play  his  accompani- 
ment! 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  he  plays  his 
own.  Go  ahead,  Harry.  Don't  be 
modest,  Harry.  Give  us  *  Bid  me — 
Bid  me '  what  is  it  again  1 " 

"Bid  me  discourse?"  tries  old- 
fashioned  Miss  Williams,  whom  no 
amount  of  bidding  in  that  direction 
would  have  the  slightest  efifect  upon. 

"Ay,  thafs  it.  Bid  me  dis- 
course upon  the  lady,  you  know, 
Harry.  Blue  and  violet  eyes,  and 
aU  the  rest  of  it" 

Harry  knows  weU  enough,  sits 
down,  and  begins  to  troll  out  in  a 
rich  easy  baritone — 

"  Bid  me  not  the  lady  praiBe, 
Who  hath  joined  tows  with  mine — 

Go  and  find  a  maiden  free. 
For  my  lore  hath  promised  me.'' 

The  three  boys  cluster  round  him, 
their  six  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face, 
mate  and  deeply  attentive. 

At  the  dose  each  heaves  a  deep 
sigh,  mad  Tom  breaks  out  with  en- 
thuiriMiii,  "That  urn  joUy  I" 

Then  they  lehpee  into  silence 


again,  waiting  for  more,  and  so  does 
every  one  else  in  the  room. 

"  What  arms  the  soldier  for  the  field  ?  *' 

sings  Harry  melodiously — 

"  'Tis  love  impels  him  on, 

By  love  his  fields  are  won, 
For  truest  love  with   courage   ever   is 
united." 

Their  rapt  attention,  their  won- 
der-stricken faces  80  close  to  his  t 
The  singer  can  hardly  proceed,  but 
finds  it  very  pleasant  flattery  never- 
theless. 

More,  more,  they  must  have  more. 
He  is  to  go  on  till  they  tell  him  to 
stop.  His  young  tyrants  grow  quite 
clamorous  between  whiles,  but  in- 
stantly hush,  and  hold  their  breaths 
during  the  performance. 

Arthur  regards  the  group  with 
favour.  He  asked  for  the  song,  and 
it  is  his  friend  who  is  showing  off 
so  finely ;  but  poor  Bee  is  altogether 
out  in  the  cold. 

No  one  wants  any  more  "La 
Fioraja's;''  and  though  Captain 
Blount  does  insist  on  getting  off 
the  music-stool  at  last,  and  politely 
begs  that  she  will  take  his  place, 
she  can  hardly  comply  with  a  re- 
quest so  little  urgent. 

For  the  present,  at  all  events, 
her  star  has  set  with  the  brother- 
hood. 

They  only  await  her  negative^ 
and  again  seize  their  victim. 

Harry  good-naturedly  racks  his 
brains  for  old  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  ditties,  to  please  them,  till 
they  are  reluctantly  forced  off  to 
bed. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  says  little 
Charlie,  putting  out  his  hand;  on 
which  the  other  two  say,  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  likewise. 

"  And,  I  say,  you'll  give  us  some 
more  to-morrow,  won't  you  ?  '*  adda 
Tom. 

"  That  was  really  very  nice !  *' 
Who  would  have  believed  it  possi- 
ble t   There  is  the  old  laird  a^taaUy 
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^vide  awake  in  his  big  arm-chair,  and 
with  folded  hands  listening  all  the 

time. 

"Hum,  hum,  hum,  hum,"  he 
echoes.  He  used  to  sing  himself  in 
his  young  days. 

Lady  Graeme  and  Miss  Williams 
-are  both  pleasantly  grateful.  Arthur 
applauds  graciously.  Bee  is  the  only 
one  who  has  nothing  to  say,  no  re- 
mark to  make.  She  is  very  deeply 
engaged  with  her  embroidery,  and 
finds  the  wools  so  difficult  to  shade 
by  candle-light,  that  she  has  no  eyes 
for  anything  beyond  them. 

Harry's  reflections  afterwards : 
"  She  was  put  out,  I  suppose :  but  I 
can't  help  it.  I  can't  stand  hearing 
those  things  murdered,  and  that 
shake!  Girls  ought  never  to  at- 
tempt anytliing  beyond  a  ballad, 
and  I  doubt  if  she  could  accomplish 
that.  But  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather 
bad  to  her." 

Bee's  reflections :  "  I  never,  never 
will!  After  all  the  hours  I  have 
fipent  over  it,  and  I  thought  I  had 
got  it  right  at  last.  Such  an  exhi- 
bition !  If  I  had  only  done  as  the 
boys  wanted!  I  know  they  hate 
that  thing,  and  mamma  said  she 
was  quite  tired  of  hearing  it  over 
and  over  in  the  next  room.  How 
beautifully  he  sings !     Oh  dear ! " 

That  night  in  her  dreams  there 
runs  a  soft  refrain — 

"  'Tis  love  impels  him  on, 
By  love  his  fields  are  won." 

And  the  voice  of  the  singer  is  like 
•that  of  Harry  Blount. 

Shooting,  fishing,  and  singing, 
Harry  finds  the  pleasant  days  fly 
only  too  fast. 

He  acknowledges  a  mistake  with 
regard  to  Bee's  musical  attainments. 

In  quavering  tones  she  goes 
through  "  Huntingtower  "  one  even- 
ing, and  he  is  quite  surprised. 
With  honest  eagerness  he  begs 
another,  and  with  genuine  diffi- 
•dence  she  complies.     The  encour- 


agement, however,  has  steadied  and 
strengthened  her  voice,  and  each 
word,  a  rare  beauty,  falls  distinctly 
on  the  ear.  What  has  such  a  singer 
to  do  with  "  La  Fioraja's  "  1  This  is 
quite  perfect  in  its  way ;  and  he  is 
pleased,  delighted,  to  acknowledge 
it 

And  now  one  morel 

**  Ac  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ; 

Ae  fai*ewell !  alas,  for  ever  ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrong  tears  TU  pledge 

thee, 
Warring    sighs    and    groans    TU   wage 

thee." 

Stop,  Bee,  stop  !  This  is  all  very 
well  when  you  have  only  four  in- 
sensate brothers  round  you,  listen- 
ing to  the  strains  ;  but  it  is  too  bad, 
it  is  not  fjGtir,  to  set  other  pulses  throb- 
bing, other  veins  tingling  thus ! 

For  poor  Harry  is  susceptible  to 
the  slightest  touch  of  music,  and  he 
is  hanging  over  the  piano  with  his 
head  down ;  and  who  can  tell  what 
havoc  may  be  begun  by  those  simple, 
tender,  passionate  words  ? 

*'  Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  i>artcd, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted." 

"  Thank  you." 

The  same  that  was  said  after  the 
Italian  flourish,  but  now  in  what  a 
different  tone !  And  when  &he  rises, 
amidst  a  shower  of  hearty  plaudits 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
Harry's  head  is  still  down  on  the 
piano,  and  he  does  not  stir. 

Kow  he  must  do  his  part. 

He  is  not  in  the  mood  ;  he  begs 
her  to  go  on.  Ko,  indeed — eveiy 
one  is  waiting  for  him ;  hers  is  not 
worth  listening  to  :  he  must,  indeed. 

Will  she  play  for  him,  then? 

Certainly,  if  he  wishes.  Yes,  here 
is  one  whose  accompaniment  he 
has  almost  forgotten ;  and  he  puts 
it  before  her,  and  she  plays ;  while 
he  leans  over  her  and  sings,  inhal- 
ing the  faint  sweet  scent  of  the  tea- 
rose  in  her  hair — till,  all  at  once. 
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Ladj  Graeme  thinks  she  has  had 
enough  of  this. 

**  Arthur,"  says  his  mother,  care- 
lessly, that  evening,  ''how  long  does 
Captain  Blount  propose  staying 
with  us  !    Have  you  any  idea  1 " 

^  Oh,  he'll  stay  as  long  as  we 
want  him,  mother.  Some  time  next 
week,  I  daresay.  He  seems  quite 
contented.'' 

So  she  thinks. 

A  word  with  Sir  Charles  next. 
''  Is  there  any  need  for  those  young 
men  always  coming  into  the  draw- 
ing-room in  the  afternoons  1  Can 
they  not  amuse  themselves  in  some 
other  way  t  '* 

'*  Well,  they  can't  shoot,  my  dear, 
if  you  mean  that  It  is  quite  too 
dark  after  four  or  half-past  four 
now.  A  pretty  state  of  mind  you 
would  be  in  if  they  tried  it ! " 

"  But  there  is  the  boys'  room ; 
why  do  they  not  find  something  to 
do  there  t" 

"Ay,  why  don't  they]  Ask 
them.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objec- 
tion ;  they  may  go  where  they  like 
for  me.  If  they  took  my  advice,  they 
would  clean  their  guns,  and  that 
would  be  something  for  them  to  do. 
I  never  gave  a  gun  to  a  keeper  yet." 

«  Well,  tell  them  so  yourself." 

''  I  have  told  them.  I  have  told 
Arthur  scores  of  times ;  but  he  is 
too  fine  a  gentleman  nowadays. 
Blount  would  do  his  fast  enough ; 
but  I  can't  say  anything  to  him,  or 
it  would  look  as  if  I  grudged  him 
the  man's  time." 

Well,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not 
appear  at  tea  that  i^temoon,  and 
there  is  a  grand  uproar  going  on  in 
the  boys'  den. 

Lady  Graeme  is  quite  satisfied. 
Bee  went  by  to  the  garden  with  her 
basket  and  scissors  some  little  time 
ago ;  there  is  little  to  be  got  in  the 
greoihouse  now  but  chrysanthe- 
mums; that  yellow  rose  was  the 
last^  and  the  bouquets  for  the  boys' 
button  •holes  on  Christmas    Day 

Totb  Gziz. — ^ira  noozxin. 


finished  off  the  geraniums:  still  she 
must  try  to  get  something. 

A  deplorable-looking  greenhouse 
indeed !  "  I  am  glad  Arthur  is  not 
here  to  see,"  thinks  his  sister.  "  He 
would  be  cross  with  Anderson. 
Certainly  Anderson  might  manage 
better.  Not  a  shred  upon  this  poor 
modestum,  and  only  that  one  soli- 
tary fuchsia!  It  is  rather  hard 
when  we  have  such  good  houses; 
they  ought  to  be  hotter,  I  am  sure. 
I  suspect  Anderson  stints  the  coals, 
or  lets  the  fires  out  at  night ;  there 
is  something  wrong,"  concludes  the 
shrewd  little  lady.  "I  shall  look 
into  this,  Mr  Anderson." 

Snip,  snip  go  the  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

'^  Hollo,  Bee !  making  havoc  among 
the  preserves  here,  are  you  1  Harry 
says  he  has  never  seen  the  garden. 
Come  in,  Harry;  don't  knock  against 
the  wall :  not  much  to  be  seen,  is 
there  1  /  say  I  Not  much  !  I 
don't  believe  there  is  anything !" 

"  I  have  been  cutting  a  good 
many  lately,  Arthur,  indeed  I  have. 
We  looked  quite  gay  a  few  weeks 
ago." 

"  Of  course,  when  the  flowers  are 
out  everywhere." 

"We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
them  indoors — ^in  more  ways  than 
one,"  says  Harry,  softly. 

"  Well,  come  along."  Arthur  is 
in  advance.  "  Here  are  the  grapes, 
at  all  events.  They  are  not  gone, 
and  that's  a  blessing.  Have  some  ? 
Here,  I'll  catch  this  bunch,  and  we'll 
divide  it.     Come  in  here.  Bee." 

"  But  I  want  some  more  flowers, 
and  some  ferns." 

"  Come  here  first,  and  we'll  help 
you  afterwards." 

They  do  help,  each  after  his 
fashion :  Arthur  sits  smoking  on  a 
hot  pipe;  while  Blount  dutifully 
goes  the  round,  scissors  in  hand, 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  most 
absorbing  care  selecting  leaves,  and 
stems,  and  fronds  of  fern. 
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Is  there  not  one  little  bit  for 
himself?  Ko,  not  a  bit,  not  an 
atom. 

Just  one  tiny  fern? 

He  would  not  care  for  that. 

Yes,  he  would  —  if  she  gave  it 
him. 

Arthur. — "Well,  I  say,  you  ought 
to  have  got  a  roomful  by  this  time. 
Is  that  all  you  have  to  show  for 
it?" 

Shall  they  go  through  the  back 
settlements) 

Bee  goes  too,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  fancy  poor  Lady  Graeme's  feel- 
ings when,  long  after  this,  she  sees 
the  three  coming  in  together,  taking 
their  utmost  ease. 

To  make  matters  worse,  it  is  so  late 
that  she  has  gone  up  to  her  room  to 
dress,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
going  down  again.  She  hears  the 
party  go  into  the  great  fire-lit  draw- 
ing-room, and  is  powerless  to  do 
anything  beyond  sending  down  her 
maid  to  warn  Miss  Graeme  how  late 
it  is. 

Miss  Graeme  catches  the  maid, 
and  sends  her  for  water  for  the 
flowers ;  and  of  course  they  are  all 
late  for  dinner — and  Bee,  latest  of 
aU,  is  as  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

"I  had  to  arrange  the  flowers, 
mamma,  after  I  came  in." 

What  can  mamma  say ) 

Some  more  guests  are  expected 
to  arrive  the  next  day,  and  Bee  will 
have  to  entertain  them;  she  will  no 
longer  be  the  only  young  woman  of 
the  party,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  she  should  see  so  much  of 
Captain  Blount  as  she  has  done 
lately. 

Lady  Graeme  likes  Harry,  you 
understand,  and  is  not  in  the  least 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  him  on  her 
own  account ;  but  she  has  a  whole- 
some horror  of  flirting  young  officers, 
and  she  fancies  there  is  something, 
a  very  slight  something,  of  this  sort 
between  him  and  Beatrix. 

"So  blame  attaches  to  Bee. 


She  was  never  in  her  life  more 
free  from  that  manner  which  dis- 
tresses her  mother  so  much,  only 
she  is  quiet,  very  quiet,  and  absent, 
too,  sometimes — it  would  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  if  Arthur  would  find  out, 
without  any  breach  of  hospitality. 
Blount  has  been  with  them  nearly 
a  fortnight — ^would  he  % 

!N'o,  Arthur  can't ;  and,  what's 
more,  he  won't.  What  does  she 
want  Harry  away  for?  There  never 
was  a  fellow  who  gave  less  trouble 
in  a  house,  and  they  might  be  thank- 
ful to  have  him  to  amuse  those 
other  people  who  were  coming. 
Just  when  they  have  got  together 
rather  a  nice  party,  she  wants  to 
break  it  up.  It  is  always  the  way 
with  any  friend  of  his. 

He  is  vociferating  this  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  when  the  door  opens 
and  Bee  comes  in. 

In  spite  of  herself,  his  mother 
makes  an  attempt  to  stop  him,  but 
in  vain. 

He  appeals  to  Beatrix.  ''Look 
here,  Betty,  isn't  it  too  bad?  Here 
is  mamma  wanting  me  to  send  Harry 
off*,  just  when  he  is  beginning  to 
enjoy  himself.  It  was  precious 
slow  for  him  when  he  first  came ; 
and  now,  just  when  he  will  have 
those  girls  to  talk  to,  he  is  to  be 
shunted  without  ceremony." 

"  My  dear,  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  1 "  cries  the  poor  lady 
in  her  vexation.  "  I  woi^d  not  on 
any  account  have  it  breathed  to 
him.  It  was  only  if  Arthur  had 
any  way  of  finding  out — Macky — 
the  room, — oh,  no  matter  in  the 
least,  Arthur,  my  dear ;  say  no  more 
about  it." 

Bee  says  never  a  word. 

The  Cathcarts,  the  Malcolxns,  and 
divers  other  waifs  and  strays,  are  to 
be  with  them  that  day.  Fires  are 
blazing  in  the  rooms  along  the  gal- 
lery, and  Macky  bpstles  about  with 
her  blankets  and  towels,  and  busy 
important  £etce. 
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"Mi88  Bee,  there's  oysters  want- 
ed." 

"  I  can't  get  them,  Macky ;  it's 
too  late — the  tide  is  over  the  hed 
long  ago." 

"  It  will  be  oot  in  the  momin'." 

"I  can't  go  to-morrow.  How 
can  II" 

**  Weel,  ye  ken,  ye'U  let  naebody 
gang  but  yersel';  and  'deed,  there's 
nane  kens  whanr  it  is." 

"  The  boys  do;  can't  one  of  them 
gol" 

"Oh  ay,  they'll  say  they  will; 
and  when  the  time  comes,  there's 
something  else,  an'  they'll  be  anger- 
ed if  I  say  a  word.  Aweel,  ye 
maim  want  them  then;  an'  there'll 
be  nae  soup  to  the  dinner,  an'  the 
captain  11  no'  be  pleased.  Hoots  J 
ye  might  gang  afore  breakfast,  an' 
whae's  to  ken  1" 

^Oss  Bee  ponders. 

"  Whae's  to  ken  r'  The  old  wo- 
man knows  her  weak  point,  and 
directly  appeals  to  it.  K  nobody 
knew,  she  conld  go  well  enough  be- 
fore bieakfast ;  the  tide  will  be  out 
then,  and  the  bed  soon  uncovered. 
She  could  be  back  before  any  of 
their  guests  were  stirring. 

The  boys  would  help  if  they 
knew,  but  they  would  also  most 
certainly  betray  her.  She  had  best 
go  alone. 

It  is  barely  light  ere  she  is  on  the 
shore,  enjoying  with  all  her  heart 
the  clear,  keen,  salt-laden  air ;  the 
ripple  of  the  flowing  tide;  the  wild, 
weird  sunrise  on  the  hills. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose,  for  the 
water  is  coming  in;  but  her  oyster- 
hed  IB  bare,  and  there  lie  the  rough, 
many-tinted  shells  on  their  backs, 
and  sides,  and  faces — a  goodly  sight 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  flsher- 
woman. 

Kot  the  very  largest,  nor  yet 
those  too  small,  does  she  choose. 

Here  is  a  couple  adhering  back 
to  back — "twBnty- eight,  twenty- 
niney"  they  count  for ;  one  with  an 


empty  fellow  to  it  still  holding  on, 
makes  thirty ;  three  smooth,  tininte- 
resting,  irreproachable  specimens  are 
respectively  thirty -one,  two,  and 
three,  and  she  pauses  to  consider 
how  many  more  will  be  required. 

A  step  upon  the  sands. 

Captain  Blount ! 

One  by  one  the  oysters  fall  in  a 
slow  stream  out  of  the  net^  and 
make  a  Uttle  heap  below.  The  net 
itself  sinks  upon  the  seaweed. 
Beatrix  stands  motionless,  turned 
to  stone. 

What  miserable  chance  has 
brought  him  there?  Is  it  a  chance 
at  alii  Has  he  seen  her f  Did  he 
follow  her  9 

Yes,  in  the  easiest  fashion,  he 
observes,  that  having  seen  her  start 
with  her  net,  he  guessed  where  she 
was  bound  for,  and  thought  he 
might  be  of  use. 

Where  are  her  brothers)  Lazy 
fellows !  conld  none  of  them  have 
got  up  to  help  her?  It  is  delight- 
ful, nothing  could  be  pleasanter,  as 
she  had  often  told  him. 

Told  him?  Yes;  and  promised 
to  show  him  the  bed  too :  of  late 
she  has  dropped  all  desire  to  be 
"fine"  with  Harry;  but  to  come 
upon  her  thus ! 

Sooth  to  tell.  Bee  is  rather  an  odd 
figure. 

A  rough  serge  petticoat ;  an  old 
frayed  and  stained  plaid  wound 
closely  round  her ;  a  felt  hat,  which 
has  buffeted  through  many  a  win- 
ter, and  which  is  now  pulled  down 
over  her  ears, — ^these  make  up  her 
attire. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  of  this 
that  Bee  is  thinking.  He  will  make 
her  late — they  may  be  seen — and 
what  would  be  thought  of  such 
conduct  ? 

She  must  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  hurry  home. 

She  is  much  obliged  to  him  for 
coming;  he  will  be  of  greatuse.  Will 
he  kindly  pick  up  the  oysters  ?  Very 
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grave  all  the  time— not  a  smile  upon 
her  face.  Harry  hegins  to  feel  he 
has  made  a  mistake. 

"Sothisistheoyster-hedl  What 
a  famous  idea  it  is !  nobody  could 
possibly  discover  it  unless  they 
knew  beforehand.  But  do  you  never 
lose  it  yourself?" 

"  I  can't  go  wrong,  because  even 
when  it  is  high  water  there  are 
landmarks.  We  sometimes  come 
in  the  boat." 

"And  you  gathered  them  all 
yourself] " 

"All  of  this  set.  Thank  you. 
Oh,  never  mind  those;  we  have  quite 
enough  now." 

"  Some  of  these  are  not  so  large 
as  those  under  the  rock." 

Of  course  not — she  knows  that  as 
well  as  he  does.  Why  tvill  he  not 
be  quicker  1 

Will  she  not  show  him  where  the 
bank  is  1  She  cannot, — it  is  round 
that  point;  they  have  no  time. 
May  he  not  help  her  over  the  rocks  t 
She  will  get  along  best  alone. 

Harry  submissively  shoulders  the 
net,  and  they  pick  their  way  along 
almost  in  silence. 

Bee  is  dreadfully  fretted.  She 
cannot  imagine  how  it  has  grown  so 
late,  would  have  run  had  she  been 
alone,  and  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  her  companion. 

It  is  nine  o'clock  now,  and  even 
though  they  do  go  through  the 
shrubbery,  and  creep  in  at  the  gar- 
den door,  there  are  chances  innum- 
erable that  they  will  meet  some  one. 

Harry  is  lost/in  thought.  Their 
pace  grows  faster  and  faster,  and 
through  the  woodland  path  they 
hurry  as  if  pursued  by  demons; 
but  though  it  is  Beatrix  who  is  out 
of  breath,  it  is  Blount's  heart  that 
is  beating. 

"  Miss  Graeme,  is  there  any  very 
urgent  reason  for  this  haste  1 " 

Urgent,  indeed !  What  would 
the  man  have?  Her  appearance, 
her  oysters^  above  all,  his  company 


— she  is  boiling  over  with  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Can  we  not  stop  to  rest  hero 
for  a  moment  1 " 

Oh  yes,  he  is  very  welcome  to 
stop— she  would  prefer  to  go  on 
herself;  but  she  begs  he  wilX  do  as 
he  likes :  his  hesitating  manner  and 
preoccupied  voice  is  the  last  drop 
in  her  cup  of  wrath. 

"  We  are  about  as  late  as  we  can 
be,  that's  aU." 

"Then  if  we  are  late  we  need 
not  try  to  be  in  time,"  philosophi- 
cally. "  Sir  Charles  is  punctufJ  to 
a  minute,  and  there  is  the  prayer- 
bell." 

"  I  knew  it ! " 

"YouwiUstillgoinI" 

Still  go  in  !  Beatrix  absolutely 
stares  at  him. 

He  is  not  looking  at  her,  his  eyes 
are  on  the  ground,  "  Because,"  he 
says,  very  quietly,  "I  am  going 
away  to-day." 

"Oh!" 

"I  thought  you  were  going — 
with  Arthur — to  look  for  wild- 
duck )"  Bee  goes  on,  after  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  I  thought  so  too,  till  this  morn- 
ing; but  my  plans  are  changed. 
I  must  ask  him  to  send  me  over  to 
Striven  in  the  dogcart." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  best  way.  You 
will  have  a  charming  drive — take 
care  of  the  oysters — it  is  through 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
country." 

"  So  I  hear.  Beatrix,  can  you 
not  understand  me  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.  Captain  Blonnt" 

Head  in  air,  she  marches  forward, 
up  the  steps  to  the  garden  entrance, 
along  the  gallery  with  a  rush,  and, 
like  Godiva  of  old,  unseen  she  has 
regained  her  sanctuary. 

Now,  what  of  poor  deserted 
Hanyl 

*'  I  shall  have  to  go,"  he  reflects. 
"  As  usual,  I  have  put  my  foot  in 
it.    If  I  had  only  given  her  time  I 
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I  think  she  likes  me  somehow,  but 
it  looks  odd.  That  she  saw  it  was 
coming  is  certain,  and  did  her  best 
to  stop  it  Oh,  confound  these 
oysters  !  What  am  I  do  with  them  ? 
I  don't  know  what  to  suppose;  and 

«he  18  such  a she  has  bewitched 

me,  I  think  !  K  I  had  only  made 
off  last  week !  I  was  a  fool  to  stay 
on  like  this.  Here,  George,  take 
this,  please."  And  Captain  Blount 
joins  the  breakfast-party. 

Many  others  are  late  besides  Bee, 
imd  no  one  can  remark  upon  it. 

She  slips  in  at  last,  comes  up  to 
kiss  her  mother  from  behind,  and 
giTes  a  generally  cheerful  ^'Good 
morning"  all  round. 

Harry  gives  her  one  loot  "  Oho, 
my  little  Betty ! "  says  he  to  him- 
self, "  this  alters  the  aspect  of  things 

For  all  the  cold-water  douching 
and  eau-de-Cologne  applications  in 
Ihe  world  cannot  hide  from  him 
that  tell-tale  flush  over  the  eye- 
brows. 

She  waited  as  long  as  she  dared, 
poor  child,  and  thought,  felt  certain, 
there  were  no  traces  left ;  but  are 
there  ever  no  traces  when  one  has 
the  due  to  look  for  them  1 

Harry  is  as  merry  as  a  cricket 
down  at  his  end  of  the  table  after 
this  discoyery,  and  he  and  Arthur 
start  the  moment  after  breakfast  in 
pusuit  of  the  wild-duck. 

Beatrix  dares  not  ask  any  one 
about  that  dogcart. 

No  orders  have  been  given,  she 
sees  that;  it  is  possible  that  Sir 
Charles  has  stopped  him,  that  he 
has  been  prevailed  on  by  the  out- 
cry of  the  boys. 

Harry,  you  see,  is  a  favourite 
wherever  he  goes. 

Arthur  may  brag  to  his  regiment 
of  Castle  Graeme,  and  to  his  fismiily 
at  Castle  Graeme  of  his  Mends  in 
the  regiment,  but  no  one  thinks  a  bit 
the  better  of  him.  His  airs,  speeches, 
^e  hints,  take  nobody  in.     If  he 


would  really  gain  popularity,  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women,  he  must 
take  a  lesson  from  his  friend. 

"He  is  the  best  company  for 
Arthur  that  can  be,"  Lady  Graeme 
acknowledges  at  last. 

"  He  is  the  most  humble  fellow 
I  ever  met ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Charles. 

"  So  natural  1 "  says  she. 

"  So  unassuming  ! "  says  he. 

"And  you  never  hear  him  tell 
a  good  thing  of  himself,"  further 
cries  Sir  Charles.  "And  when 
Arthur  tries  to  trot  him  out,  he 
just  looks  annoyed,  though  he  is  so 
good-natured.  Who  would  have 
believed  that  Arthur's  swell  Guards- 
man would  have  turned  out  such  a 
simple  creature ! " 

Bee  was  not  present  during  this 
litUe  episode ;  but  she  knows  with 
what  a  kindly  eye  her  father  re- 
gards Harry,  and  he  is  going  to 
stay,  that  is  evident.  Is  there  any 
hope,  then  ? 

"  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant, 
and  I  don't  choose  to  be  spoken  to 
in  that  way,  and — and  altogether !" 
cries  poor  Betty  in  her  impatient 
heart.  "  But  I  need  not  have  run 
away  from  him  exactly,  perhaps.  It 
was  too  provoking.  I  might  just 
have  waited  a  moment,  and  yet 
shown  that  I  was  angry  too.  I  am 
always  so  silly  whenever  I  try  to 
be  dignifled.  Of  course  if  he  was 
thinking  of  that^  he  was  not  likely 
to  remember  the  oysters,  and  my 
hat,  and  all  those  stupid  things.  I 
wish  I  had  stayed." 

Entertaining  the  visitors  is  very 
hard  on  poor  Bee  this  day. 

The  sportsmen  do  not  come  in 
till  quite  late — indeed,  till  the  party 
are  reassembling  in  evening  attire. 

They  have  had  a  six-mile  drive 
home,  and  have  shot  three  couple. 

Dinner  is  announced  as  Bloimt 
walks  in ;  and  Lady  Graeme  is  dis- 
concerted, and  the  Miss  Malcolms 
highly  aggrieved,  for  he  stalks 
straight  along  the  middle  of  the 
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room,  without  looking  to  right  or 
to  left,  and  offers  his  arm  to  Beatrix. 

The  previous  evening  he  had  been 
told  to  take  in  Miss  Malcolm,  and 
it  might  be  supposed  he  would  of 
himsdf  know  to  do  the  same  again. 

Bee  was  sitting  on  the  settee  in 
the  far-off  window.  With  down- 
cast eyes  she  takes  the  offered  arm, 
dares  not  look  at  her  mother  or  at 
any  one  as  she  passes,  but  follows 
mutely  her  father  and  Lady  Susan 
Cathcart  out  of  the  room. 

Such  an  unprecedented  arrange- 
ment can  have  only  one  meaning 
in  the  Miss  Malcolms'  eyes.  If  it 
has  gone  as  far  as  that,  they  have 
nothing  to  say;  and  recovering 
themselves,  good-humouredly  take 
each  other  in,  after  Major  Cathcart 
and  Mrs  Malcolm,  Mr  Crichton- 
Blair  and  Miss  Williams. 

Arthur  makes  abundant  com- 
pensation to  his  two  fair  neigh- 
bours as  soon  as  he  appears  j  the 
other  delinquents  pop  into  their 
places  as  the  soup  goes  round,  and 
the  New  Year's  Day  dinner-party 
is  the  liveliest  that  can  be  imagined. 

This  is  what  Harry  had  reckoned 
upon. 

He  has  Bee  all  to  himself  now ; 
and  though  not  a  word  of  import 
has  passed  between  them,  she 
knows,  and  feels  that  he  knows 
too,  that  the  victory  is  his. 

The  decorations  ?  Oh  yes ;  they 
are  going  to  put  them  up  to-night ; 
the  boys  have  been  cutting  out 
turnip -lanterns  for  the  shrubbery, 
and  the  evergreens  are  in  the  outer 
hall  now. 

He  may  help,  may  he  not  ?  They 
will  all  help ;  they  always  do. 

So  in  they  all  go  among  the  piles 
of  green — Bee  first,  with  Charlotte 
and  Lizzie  on  each  side  of  her,  Ar- 
thur, Blount,  Jack,  Tom,  Charlie, 
and  a  young  Cathcart  following. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
tie  the  strings,  next  to  select  the 
boughs,  then  to  hang  them. 

It  is  not  particularly  well  done. 


Anderson  and  two  of  his  men  would 
do  the  whole  far  better  in  half  an 
hour ;  but  that  is  not  the  thing. 

They  enjoy  it.  The  girls  like 
trotting  backwards  and  forwards^ 
pricking  their  soft  fingers,  and  tear- 
ing their  fragile  garments ;  the  boys 
like  standing  on  ladders  and  order- 
ing about  the  pretty  slaves. 

All  but  Harry. 

Hairy  has  not  mounted  a  step; 
but  he  and  Beatrix  have  created  a 
wonderful  and  complicated  work  of 
art  in  the  bow-window,  with  which 
they  will  allow  no  one  to  interfere. 

^'  Ah  ! "  cries  she,  with  a  start. 

"  Let  me  see."  He  takes  her 
hand.  It  was  nothing  but  a  hoUy- 
prick  \  but  ere  she  can  withdraw  it, 
he  has  stooped  forward  and  left 
another  touch  there. 

Little  Bee,  do  you  understand 
notol 

*'  My  dear,  I  had  no  idea  he  was 
in  earnest.  Of  course,  if  you  and 
papa  approve ;  but  remember  he  is 
almost  a  stranger  to  us,  and  she  is 
such  a  child — she  has  seen  nothing 
of  the  world." 

'^  If  she  were  to  see  the  world  till 
she  was  fifty,  mamma,  she  would 
never  see  a  better  fellow." 

''That  was  not  what  I  meant, 
dear  Arthur.  I  have  nothing  in 
the  world  to  say  against  him;  I 
could  only  have  wished,  poor  dear, 
that  she  were  a  little  older,  and 
had  had  some  sort  of  experience." 

**  She  would  never  get  that  down 
here,  and  she  may  as  well  get  it 
under  Harry's  wing  as  any  one's; 
he  has  had  plenty,  at  any  rate." 

Tes,  there  is  hope  in  that,  and 
truth  too.  "Mamma,"  continues- 
Arthur  very  seriously,  and  as  if  he 
had  not  said  the  same  thing  many 
times  before,  ''  can't  you  see  what  a 
good  fellow  Harry  is  1  None  of  our 
fellows  are  like  him :  and  he  will  be 
the  very  making  of  Bee,  I  know; 
for  sometimes  —  he  makes  me  — 
ashamed  of  myself." 
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The  orders  lately  issued  from 
the  Horse  Guards,  prescribing  the 
mode  for  assembling,  if  neces- 
sary, the  forces  stationed  in  these 
islandfl,  and  which  have  naturally 
attracted  such  great  and  deserved 
attention,  constitute  the  first  and 
only  step  which  we  have  so  far 
made  towards  a  real  measure  of 
army  organisation.  The  military 
authorities  have  at  last  recognised 
the  necessity  for  the  obvious  pre- 
caution of  providing  beforehand  that 
the  different  units  of  the  very  com- 
posite force  which  make  up  the 
British  army  should  know  what,  in 
the  event  of  threatening  invasion, 
would  be  their  place  in  the  general 
scheme  of  defence.  The  very  fact 
that  the  land  forces  of  the  country 
arecomposedof  so  many  different  ele- 
ments, makes  it  the  more  necessary 
that  the  allocation  of  each  should 
be  precise  and  distinct.  Even  with 
the  most  carefully  provided  arrange- 
ments there  is  sure,  on  a  sudden  call 
to  arms,  to  be  plenty  of  confusion 
and  blundering;  but  the  greater 
the  forethought  exercised,  by  so 
much  will  the  amount  of  mistakes 
and  complication  be  minimised. 
The  allotment  to  each  militia  and 
Tolonteer  battalion  of  its  definitive 
place  in  the  scheme  of  defence  will 
be  in  itself  a  useful  education,  by 
teaching  men  to  reflect  what  will 
be  required  of  them  under  such 
an  emergency,  and  aiding  men  to 
realise  more  clearly  than  is  now 
conunon  what  is  Hkely  to  be  the 
possible  issue  placed  before  the 
country  and  its  defenders  in  case  of 
our  b^ng  involved  in  a  great  Euro- 
pean war. 

The  scheme,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
seems  excellent.  The  available 
forces,  on  mobilisation  being  de- 
daredi  are  to  be  divided  into  two 


grand  categories — the  Field  Army 
and  the  Garrison  Army.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  be  organised  in  eight 
army  corps,  with  headquarters  re- 
spectively at  Colchester,  Aldershot, 
Croydon,  Dublin,  Salisbury,  Ches- 
ter, York,  and  Edinburgh.  Each 
corps  is  to  consist  of  three  infantry 
divisions  of  two  brigades  each,  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  with  sixteen  bat- 
teries of  artillery  numbering  ninety- 
six  guns,  a  troop  and  a  h^f  of  en- 
gineers for  pontoons  and  telegraphs, 
and  four  companies  for  engineering 
work  generally.  The  infantry  bri- 
gade consists  of  three  battalions,  but 
a  seventh  additional  battalion  is  at- 
tached to  each  division.  Thestrength 
of  the  general  and  divisional  staff  is 
all  laid  down,  although  the  provi- 
sional appointments  have  not  been, 
and  possibly  will  not  be,  made; 
and  the  needful  equipment  of  train 
and  carriage  have  been  specified. 

The  remainder  of  the  forces  avail- 
able, after  these  eight  army  corps 
have  been  formed,  are  to  be  distri- 
buted in  garrisons  for  the  defence 
of  the  great  fortresses — Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Portland,  Dover,  Har- 
wich, Chatham,  Edinburgh,  Pem- 
broke, Dublin,  and  Cork, — each  of 
which  will  be  constituted  a  separate 
command,  quite  independent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  genends  com- 
manding the  army  corps.  A  back- 
bone is  furnished  to  these  garrisons 
from  the  line,  twelve  battalions  of 
which  are  told  off  to  serve  in  them, 
and  the  guns  are  to  be  mainly  man- 
ned by  the  Eoyal  Artillery  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  fortress  defenders  will  be 
militia  and  volunteers.  The  func- 
tions of  the  latter  will  indeed  be 
wholly  limited  to  serving  in  these 
garrisons,  every  volunteer  regiment 
being  required  to  furnish  one-fourth 
of  its  strength  for  this  duty,  for  so 
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long  as'  mobiliBation  shall  be  main- 
tainedy  the  details  of  the  relief  of 
this  quota  from  time  to  time  being 
left  to  the  regiment  itself  to  ar- 
range. 

The  great  point,  therefore,  has 
been  established,  that  every  regi- 
ment of  regulars,  militia,  yeomaniy, 
and  volunteers,  now  knows  exactly 
what  its  place  will  be  in  the  general 
scheme  j  the  routes  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  a  very  few  hours  should 
see  them  all  at  the  different  posts 
indicated  for  assembly.  As  re- 
gards the  volunteers  and  militia, 
their  destination  is  a  permanent 
one  j  but  since  the  regular  troops  are 
moving  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  moreover,  a  battalion  is  some- 
times abroad  and  sometimes  at 
home,  it  is  provided  that  the  troops 
to  form  particular  brigades  and  di- 
visions shall  be  those  occupying 
particular  barracks  at  the  time  of 
mobilisation.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  battalion  stationed  at  Kilkenny 
will  always  form  part  of  the  first 
brigade,  second  division  of  the 
First  Army  Corps,  to  rendezvous  at 
Chelmsford ;  and  the  dragoon  regi- 
ment which  happens  to  be  station- 
ed at  Norwich  will  always  belong 
to  the  cavalry  brigade  of  the 
same  coips,  which  will  assemble  at 
Maldon. 

The  appropriate  selection  of  the 
different  points  for  concentration, 
and  the  judicious  composition  of  the 
various  units  which  will  go  to  make 
up  the  mobilised  army,  are  very  no- 
ticeable. The  army  corps  will  be  not 
too  laige  a  body  to  hcmdle,  and  an 
organisation  in  three  divisions  is,  we 
believe,  preferable  to  the  Grerman 
plan  of  having  the  army  corps  form- 
ed in  only  two  divisions ;  but  the 
very  esposition  of  the  scheme  as  it 
appears  in  the  Army  List  for  last 
month,  shows  how  much  of  it  is 
as  yet  from  necessity  a  mere  ideal 
paper  organisation.  To  take  one 
point  only.     The  eight  army  corps 


require  88  generals,  and  the  gar- 
rison commands  22  more,  so  that 
110   generals  would  be   required 
for   active   service,   besides  those 
holding  the  regular  district  com- 
mands, which,  it  is  presumed,  are 
to  be  retained  as  at  present    Now, 
although  wo  have  a  veiy  large  list 
of  general  officers — out  of  all  pro- 
portion, indeed,  to  the  strength  of 
the  army — every  one  knows  that  we 
have  barely  a  tithe  of  that  number 
of  available  efficient  generals,  who 
could  really  be  called  up  from  their 
retirement  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
emergency.     What  would  happen, 
no  doubt^  would  be  that  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  brigades,  and  prob- 
ably of  most  of  the  divisions,  would 
be  given  to  regimental  officers,  in- 
volving the  promotion  of  the  two 
seniors  in  most  of  the  battalions 
serving  at  home.     It  certainly  may 
not  be  desirable  to  keep  up  a  large 
permanent  staff  of  efficient  general 
officere  in  peace  time ;  but  to  begin 
a  war  by  removing  one  or  perhaps 
two  of  the  senior  officere  of  every 
battalion,  so  that  the  command  falls 
to  an  untried  man,  might  prove  a 
somewhat  critical  operation. 

But,  in  fact,  the  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  establishment  now 
actually  available,  and  that  which 
is  prescribed  in  this  scheme  as  the 
ideal  standard  needed  for  mobil- 
isation, which  appeare  from  the 
tables  now  published,  is  perhaps 
the  best  advertisement  the  Govern- 
ment could  have  employed  for  mak- 
ing known  their  needs.  Until  the 
available  forces  of  the  country  were 
marehalled  in  this  way,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  parts  were 
complete.'  But  now  a  feature  in 
the  scheme  which  will  attract  even 
the  casual  observer  is  the  large 
'deficiency  in  the  establishment  of 
those  branches  of  the  service  for 
which  long  training  is  necessary. 
There  being  only  21  regiments  of 
cavalry  at  home,  while  24  are  re- 
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quired  for  the  eight  brigades  of  the 
active  army,  besides  1  retained  for 
special  duty  in  London  and  3  at- 
tached to  infantry  divisions  in  Ire- 
land, it  follows  that  there  are  7 
regiments  deficient.  And  accord- 
ingly, the  cavalry  of  the  6th  and 
8th  corps  is  composed  entirely  of 
yeomanry.  So  also  there  are  nume- 
rous gaps  in  the  distribution  of  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  there  being 
at  present  only  57  batteries  of  the 
one  and  2  troops  of  the  other  to 
furnish  ihe  needful  quotas  of  108 
batteries  and  24  troops  altogether, 
besides  a  large  deficiency  in  the  en- 
gineer companies.  These  deficien- 
cies it  is  understood  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  make 
good  in  some  more  or  less  complete 
form,  without  loss  of  time :  for  ob- 
viously these  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice cannot  be  improvised  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  although,  we 
may  remark,  there  is  no  need  to 
keep  up  such  bodies  on  anything 
like  the  same  establishment  of  horses 
as  the  existing  batteries  and  en- 
gineer troops,  provided  arrangements 
are  made  beforehand  for  indicating 
how  the  needful  horses  are  to  be 
obtained.  And  as  regards  the 
cavalry,  a  part  of  the  needful  force 
might  be  found  without  creating 
new  regiments,  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  some  of  the  regiments 
serving  in  India,  all  of  which  are 
now  on  a  comparatively  skeleton 
and  therefore  very  expensive  estab- 
lishmenty  so  that  the  same  number 
of  squadrons  might  be  furnished  by 
a  smaller  number  of  regiments  — 
which  would  admit  of  three  or  four 
regiments  being  brought  home,  to 
the  great  contentment  of  the  Indian 
Oovemment. 

These,  however,  are  matters  of 
detail  It  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  new  scheme  supplies  a  force 
which,  notwithstanding  its  various 
impexfectionsy  would  admit  of  being 
brought  up  in  a  very  few  weeks  to 


a  fair  standard  of  efficiency,  and 
will  render  any  chance  of  a  success- 
ful invasion  hopeless,  even  should 
our  first  line  of  defence  fail  us. 
There,  however,  the  merit  of  the 
plan  stops.  England  may  be  made 
safe  from  attack  on  her  own  coasts, 
and  thus  retain  under  the  new  con- 
ditions of  warfare  the  invulner- 
ability which  has  always  been  her 
attribute  in  times  gone  by ;  but  to 
be  satisfied  with  merely  guarding 
her  own  shores  from  invasion  would 
be  to  sink  into  a  lower  political 
condition  than  she  had  ever  fall- 
en into.  The  true  defensive  is  a 
vigorous  offensive,  a  maxim  which 
England  has  always  acted  on  before, 
carrying  war  into  the  enemy's  coim- 
try,  if  in  ever  so  crude  and  imper- 
fect a  fashion;  but  she  now  be- 
comes less  competent  than  at  any 
previous  time  to  give  effect  to  such 
a  policy.-  This  scheme  does  not 
carry  us  a  single  step  towards  mak- 
ing good  the  leeway  we  have  lost 
comparatively  from  the  enormous 
advance  lately  effected  by  all  Con- 
tinental nations  in  military  organ- 
isation. It  is  adapted  only  for 
defensive  warfare  within  our  own 
coasts,  by  a  combination  of  the 
line  and  militia ;  and  therefore,  in 
the  sense  of  capacity  to  move  for- 
ward to  what  might  be  the  cen- 
tral scene  of  war  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  the  British  army  still  con- 
tinues to  be  as  much  immobilised 
as  ever.  The  bulk  of  the  troops 
which  compose  the  new  army  corps 
are  mUitia,  who  are  indeed  greatly 
in  numerical  excess  of  the  line  \  and 
therefore  the  corps  so  composed  are 
not  available  in  their  present  form 
to  move  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
First  Army  Corps,  to  be  assembled 
at  Colchester,  alone  consists  of  regu- 
lar troops.  The  Second,  or  Alder- 
shot  Corps,  has  two  divisions  of 
regulars  and  one  of  militia;  the 
Third  consists  of  one  very  weak 
division  of  the  Guards,  and  two  ol 
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militia ;  in  all  the  other  £ve  there 
is  merely  a  larger  or  smaller  element 
of  the  line — ^usually  one  of  the  six 
brigades,  in  no  case  more  than  two 
of  the  sub-brigades — ^placed  so  as 
to  give  a  sort  of  coherence  to  the 
whole  body.  If,  therefore,  a  force 
had  to  be  organised  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, the  regular  troops  would  have 
to  be  gathered  up  from  all  these  dif- 
ferent army  corps,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  which  involves,  in  fact, 
the  complete  disruption  of  the  or- 
ganisation so  carefully  planned.  It 
is  for  those  only,  if  there  be  any 
such  persons,  who  consider  that 
under  no  possible  circumstances  can 
England  be  called  on  by  honour  or 
self-interest  to  carry  her  arms  be- 
yond the  sea,  to  rest  satisfied  with 
so  incomplete  a  measure  of  reform. 
Kot,  however,  that  the  scheme,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  should  be  disparaged 
on  that  account,  for  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  great  deal  better  than  nothing; 
and  indeed  there  is  an  excellent 
reason  why  it  should  be  regarded 
with  favour  by  Maga,  since  it  was 
by  Maga  that  the  scheme  was  first 
introduced  to  the  public.  In  the 
very  original  novel,  "The  True 
Keformer,"  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  these  pages,  a  plan 
of  mobilisation  was  sketched  out 
identical  in  some  of  its  main  fea- 
tures with  that  which  has  been 
published  —  with  this  diflference, 
however,  that  it  went  very  much 
further,  and  was  very  much  more 
complete.  In  the  scheme  of  mobi- 
lisation which  the  "  True  Reformer  " 
put  forward,  the  fact  was  assum- 
ed, which  is  now  beginning  to  be 
generally  recognised,  that  the  depot- 
centres  are  not  in  any  sense  military 
centres  for  strategicaJ  concentration, 
as  was  at  first  popularly  supposed, 
but  are  merely  places  for  recruiting 
in  time  of  peace,  and  for  depots  in 
time  of  war ;  and  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  definite  military  units  for 
tactical  purposes  must  be  arranged 


on  entirely  independent  lines.    The 
two  schemes,  however,  differ  in  this 
particular,  that,  according  to  the 
official    plan,    the   different   regi- 
ments are  to  proceed  on  mobilisa- 
tion at  once    to  their  respective 
points  of   concentration,  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  their  quotas  of 
army  reserve  and  militia  reserve 
men;  whereas  the  "True  Beformer," 
if  we  understand  his  scheme  aright, 
would  have  sent  the  regiments  in 
the  first  instance  to  their  depot- 
centres,  there  to  fill  up  their  num- 
bers from  the  reserves,  and  thence 
to  proceed  to  their  destined  stations 
in  the  mobilised  army.    Further, 
the  scheme  now  publisJied  makes  a 
separate  provision  for  the  defence 
of  the  different  fortresses,  leaving 
the  various  army  corps  free  to  move 
in  any  direction,  and  so  far  ap- 
pears to  be  the  better  plan  of  the 
two.    But  these  are  comparatively 
minor  points.     The  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  schemes  is 
this,  that  whereas  the  official  one 
now  promulgated  provides  only  for 
defence  against  invasion,  so  that  the 
despatch  of  even  the  most  moderate 
armament  from  our  own  shores  in- 
volves the  entire  destruction  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  our  "  Eeformer's'^ 
plan,  if  carried  out,  would  furnish  an 
army  available  equally  for  offensive 
or  defensive  war;   for   it  assumed 
that  the  so-called  militia  battalions, 
which  in  any  case  must  form  the 
bulk  of  our  army,  were  in  fact  to  be 
an  available  force  of  infantry  of  the 
line  under  another  name,  Uable  to 
be  embodied  only  in  time  of  war, 
but  to  be  available  in  that  case  for 
employment  abroad   equally  with 
the  rest  of  the  army.     Too  much 
weight  need  not  of  couise  be  at- 
tached to  the  pi^posals  of  an  irre- 
sponsible adviser,  it  being  no  doubt 
possible  for  any  one  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  on  paper  which  shall  fur- 
nish a  hundred  thousand  ot  double 
that  number  of  men  for  active  ser- 
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vice,  bj  taking  for  granted  that  the 
plan  put  forward  will  succeed  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  men  to  the 
amount  desired;  which  is  simply 
begging  the  question,  for  that  is  the 
one  great  difficulty  which  has  to  be 
OTercome.  Still  that  scheme,  and 
others  of  the  same  sort  which  have 
been  put  forward  by  various  able 
men,  are  so  far  useful  as  indicating 
the  sort  of  standard  of  power  of 
putting  an  army  in  the  field,  which 
has  to  be  reached  if  we  would  avoid 
the  risk  of  danger  and  disgrace ; 
and  this  is  the  problem  which  the 
Govenunent  have  still  to  grapple 
with.  Even  supposing  that  every 
one  of  the  seventy  -  seven  battal- 
ions in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
to  be  taken  up  for  foreign  service, 
home  defence  being  entirely  pro- 
vided for  by  the  militia  and  volun- 
teers— an  extreme  supposition,  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  the  scene 
of  operations  being  laid  in  the  east 
of  Europe — this  force,  on  the  most 
liberal  estimate,  would  famish  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  bayonets, 
leaving  the  militia  reserve  available 
to  fill  up  the  gape  that  would  im- 
mediately appear  from  sickness  and 
fighting.  The  politician  must  in- 
deed be  of  an  unusual  cast  of  mind 
who  would  seriously  propose  to  un- 
dertake war  on  such  a  scale,  and  with 
such  means  as  this.  The  question 
then  really  resolves  itself  into  this, 
whether  war  of  any  sort  is  for  us  a 
possible  contingency  ?  The  war  of 
1866  was  a  duel  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  that  of  1870  a 
duel  between  Germany  and  France 
in  which  not  even  seconds  were 
necessary ;  but  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  predict  that  we 
could  avoid  being  drawn  into  the 
next  war  that  takes  place,  or  indeed 
that  we  may  not  be  one  of  the  princi- 
ptla.  And  in  view  of  this  possibil- 
ity, some  distinct  and  business-like 
plaii  for  providing  that  the  needful 
quantity  of  men  shall  be  forthcom- 


ing, if  necessary,  in  order  that  mak- 
ing war  shall  not  prove  mere  folly 
and  bring  on  us  disaster  and  dis- 
grace, is  the  one  necessity  of  the  day. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  the  Liberals 
were  in  office,  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  point  being  grappled  with. 
The  party  would  not  look  the 
matter  in  the  face,  and  its  head 
professed  a  sentimental  disgust 
of  the  whole  subject.  But  there 
is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  now. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  Con- 
servative Government  to  be  afraid 
of  the  Eadical  members;  for  as 
the  '  Spectator '  lately  pointed  out, 
with  admirable  force,  the  Eadical 
members  no  longer  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  coimtry  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  people  of  England  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest  and  united 
in  their  desire  to  be  made  safe 
from  danger  and  disgrace,  and  all 
they  desire  is  that  the  Government 
should  interpret  their  wishes,  and 
act  with  firmness  and  decision  to 
give  them  effect.  It  is  for  the 
Government,  then,  to  say  what  is  the 
force  needed,  available  to  place  in  the 
field  at  the  required  moment,  either 
at  home  or  abroad;  and  what  should 
be  the  reserves  needed  in  addition, 
to  maintain  such  a  force  in  the  field 
at  its  full  strength.  Let  them  fix 
the  sum  of  these  two  figures  at 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand, 
or  two  hundred  thousand  men,  as 
they  may  deem  prudent  and  neces- 
sary ;  but  having  determined  what 
the  army  is  to  be,  let  them  announce 
their  plan  to  the  country,  and  set 
about  carrying  it  into  effect.  They 
may  be  sure  of  finding  support  from 
public  opinion.  There  is  no  use 
in  having  a  parade  of  organisation 
by  army  corps,  and  fitting  up  long 
lists  of  generals  and  staff  officers,  or 
even  in  supplying  the  supplement- 
ary batteries  and  engineer  com- 
panies in  order  to  make  the  organ- 
isation symmetrical,  so  long  as  our 
infantry  battalions  continue  to  be 
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mere  skeleton  cadres,  and  we  are 
-without  specific  means  of  laying  our 
hands  at  once  on  the  reserves  for 
bringing  them  up  to  a  reasonable 
degree  of  strength  when  required, 
and  also,  which  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant, for  keeping  them  full  after  the 
first  start  is  made. 

This,  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated,  is  the  military  problem  of 
the  day,  beside  which  all  others 
sink  into  insignificance.  As  to  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  the  case,  the 
thing  has  never  been  tried.  It  is 
often  objected  that  to  give  soldiers 
more  pay  would  only  increase  drunk- 
enness :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
authorities  of  weight  are  of  opinion 
that  the  floating  population  avail- 
able for  the  army  is  almost  a  fixed 
quantity ;  that  there  is  always  a 
<;ertain  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  who  for  divers  reasons 
embrace  the  soldier's  career,  and 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  sensibly 
affected  by  a  reduction  or  augmen- 
tation of  pay.  The  first  objection 
has  already  been  disposed  of.  An 
augmentation  in  the  shape  of  de- 
ferred pay,  according  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  Sir  Lintom  Simmonds, 
and  more  lately  advocated  with 
great  ability  by  Captain  Trench,  20th 
Hussars,  would  obviously  not  lead 
to  the  evil  anticipated.  The  second 
objection  does  not  really  meet  the 
x^ase.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems 
absurd  to  say  that  more  men  will 
not  be  got  by  raising  the  offer  high 
enough  ;  there  must  obviously  be 
«omo  point  at  which  the  rate  of  pay 
would  suffice  to  overcome  the  dis- 
taste felt  by  the  working  classes 
generally  to  the  conditions  of  mili- 
tary service.  But,  in  fact,  those  who 
are  most  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
see  a  strong  reserve  established  once 
and  for  all,  do  not  contemplate 
sticking  to  the  old  and  virtually 
obsolete  method  of  recruiting.  It 
is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  present 
•state  of   the   labour    market,  the 


British  youth  should  be  unwilling 
to  exchange  their  freedom  for  the 
discipline  to  military  life,  with  its 
liability  to  colonial  service,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  turned  adrift  when 
too  old  to  take  up  a  new  trade ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  theie 
would  be  the  same  unwillingness 
manifested    to    enlist    in  a   new 
kind  of  service,  the  only  conditions 
attaching  to  which  might  be  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  training  in  the 
first  instance,  with  no  further  lia- 
bility except  in  case  of  war.    Fur- 
ther, it  is  worth  considering  whether, 
in  order  to  secure  the  sort  of  mate- 
rial that  it  is  so  highly  desirable  to 
secure,  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
dispense  in  the  case  of  this  reserve 
with  the  action  of  the  Articles  of 
War,  or  to  substitute  some  less  strin- 
gent ones,  during  such  times  as  it  is 
not  actually  mobilised.   Our  railway 
companies  find  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining armies  of  porters,  on  wages 
substantially  less  than  those  offered 
to  soldiers,  for  work  vastly  more 
arduous  than  that  which  the  latter 
are  called  on  to  perform,  and  of  men 
physically  far  superior  to  the  men 
of  our  rank  and  file — ^in  fact,  the 
very  sort  of  men  who  are  wanted 
for  the  army.    And  why  ?    Because, 
though  the  work  may  be  hard,  and 
the  pay  scanty,  the  railway  porter 
or  day-labourer  does  not  forfeit  his 
liberty,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
risks  of  the  degradation  involved  in 
the  penalties  which  the  soldier  has 
to  undergo  for  infractions  of  the 
military  code.     And  would  it  not 
be  worth  trying  whether  an  efficient 
reserve  could  not   be   maintained, 
of  men  who  did  not  cease  to  be 
citizens,  but  who   should  be  kept 
to  their  duty  when  under  training 
during  peace  time  by  a  code  not 
severer  than  that  which  secures  the 
efficiency  of  the  police  1    This  much 
is  certain,  that  severe  laws  do  not 
necessarilyimprove  discipline.  Time 
was  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
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navy  would  go  to  pieces  unless  a 
man  was  occasionally  flogged  round 
the  fleet ;  and  when,  too,  there  were 
found  advocates  to  maintain  that 
the  discipline  of  the  army  would 
suffer  a  &tal  hlow  if  the  power 
were  taken  away  of  giving  a  soldier 
a  thousand  lashea  Certain  it  is 
that  with  a  lighter  discipline  neither 
army  nor  navy  have  deteriorated  in 
conduct ;  and  it  might  prove  quite 
possible  to  keep  a  body  of  men  in 
order  while  under  training,  without 
taking  them  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
civil  law.  Of  course,  with  mobilisa- 
tion this  class  would  come  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  soldiers; 
but  in  such  times  men  cheerfully 
recognise  the  necessity  for  a  severe 
discipline;  and  it  is  not  at  such 
times  that  the  irksomeness  is  felt  of 
those  restrictions  on  liberty,  which 
have  such  a  deterrent  effect  on  re- 
cruiting in  peace  time. 

This  is  a  suggestion  which  we 
submit  for  such  consideration  as 
it  deserves.  But  whether  it  may 
eventually  prove  a  mine  of  produc- 
tiveness or  not,  the  need  still  re- 
mains for  such  modifications  in  the 
terms  of  what  may  be  called  the 
regular  soldier^s  service,  as  shall 
insure  an  available  supply  of  troops 
for  ordinary  colonial  and  home  duty, 
putting  an  end  to  the  present  scan- 
dalous frequency  of  desertions,  and 
securing  that  the  men  we  do  get  shall 
represent  the  average  strength  and 
stature  of  Englishmen.  The  stoppage 
of  desertion  is  probably  as  much 
a  matter  compassable  by  ingenuity 
and  improved  arrangements — such 
as  have  been  already  suggested  in 
different  quarters — as  by  an  increase 
of  pay;  but  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  the  pay  of  the  soldier  is  not 
by  any  means  the  most  formid- 
able item  of  the  estimates.  An 
extra  shilling  a-day,  for  example, 
to  150,000  men,  would  cost  a  little 
over  two-and-a-half  millions 
a-year;  but  ibis  is    an   extreme 


estimate.  It  seems  very  unlikely 
that  so  large  an  addition  would  be 
needed  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
service,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  need- 
ful point  of  attractiveness ;  while  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  a 
properly-organised  reserve,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  retain  so  large  a 
force  permanently  with  the  colours. 
Further,  if  we  remember  how,  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  money  has  at  once 
to  be  poured  out  by  the  million,  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  system  and 
forethought  —  the  enormous  sum, 
for  example,  spent  on  the  Crimean 
war  in  a  few  months  with  compara- 
tively insignificant  results,  and  the 
frightful  waste  of  both  life  and 
money  that  took  place,  mainly  be- 
cause we  had  made  no  preparations 
beforehand  for  such  a  contingency 
— it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that 
even  the  whole  sum  we  have  named 
would  be  but  a  small  price  to  pay, 
if  it  should  tend  to  avert  or  abbre- 
viate the  awful  waste  of  actual  war. 
Another  point  deserves  a  word  of 
notice.  If  the  militia  is  to  be  re- 
tained on  its  present  footing,  as  a 
force  distinct  from  the  line,  or  if  its 
abolition  —  as  many  have  forcibly 
urged — be  merely  deferred,  in  any 
case  the  time  has  come  for  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  the  militia  in 
its  present  archaic  form  is  altogether 
out  of  keeping  with  the  facts  and 
wants  of  the  times.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  play  at  soldiers  with  the 
militia,  and  look  to  its  popularity 
rather  than  its  utility,  so  long  as  it 
was  not  really  wanted,  nor  likely 
to  be.  But  now  that  it  forms  the 
staple  of  our  mobilised  army  and 
line  of  defence,  the  need  has  be- 
come paramount  for  making  it  as 
efficient  as  possible.  And  the  fact 
that  the  men  are  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  less  perfectly  trained 
than  the  line,  renders  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  skill  and 
experience  should  be  found  in  the 
officers.    Baw  troops  require  good 
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leading  still  more  than  veterans; 
and  a  real  fusion  may  advantage- 
ously be  promoted  between  the  ml- 
Utia  regiments  and  their  associated 
line  battalions,  by  officering  the  lat- 
ter from  the  former.  The  weakest 
point  in  Lord  Cardwell's  measures 
in  dealing  with  the  army,  was  the 
provision  which  offers  commissions 
in  the  regular  army  to  militia  officers 
on  easier  terms  than  to  other  people. 
The  boon  was  of  course  given  as  a 
sop  to  lord -lieutenants  of  counties 
when  transferring  the  control  over 
the  militia  from  them  to  the  War 
Office;  but  it  has  not  one  single 
merit  to  recommend  it  The  offi- 
cers so  appointed,  who  thus  super- 
sede men  already  better  trained  than 
themselves,  bring  no  special  gifts  of 
any  worth  to  the  regular  army,  and 
their  transfer  confers  no  benefit  on 
the  service  which  they  leave  be- 
hind. The  time  has  come  for  this 
baiitling  of  Lord  Cardwell's  to  be 
interred  with  decent  burial  On 
the  other  hand,  in  face  of  the  pres- 
sing difficulty  which  now  presents 
itself,  how  to  insure  an  adequate 
flow  of  promotion  in  a  non-purchase 
service,  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
encouraging  a  certain  number  of 
retirements,  by  officering  the  militia 
wholly  or  in  greater  part  from  the 
regular  army,  appears  to  commend 
itself  strongly,  more  especially  when 
such  a  plan  would  also  tend  largely 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  for- 
mer service.  The  panacea  at  pre- 
sent in  favour  for  securing  promo- 
tion is  to  encourage  officers  in  all 
grades  to  retire  by  pensions  and 
bonuses,  long  before  they  are  worn 
out,  so  as  to  make  room  for  fresh 
comers;  but  it  would  surely  be 
worth  while  to  make  it  a  condition 
of  leaving  the  service  on  such  terms, 
that  the  men  so  retiring  should  give 
their  services  to  the  militia  for  a 
certain  time,  while  they  are  still  fit 
for  active  work,  and  while  their 
military  experience    is    fresh.     In 


this  way  the  officering  of  the  militia 
might  be  made  to  cost  nothing. 

So  much  for  details.  As  to  the 
general  question,  notwithstanding 
the  good  step  forward  which  has 
been  made,  we  must  confess  to  not 
feeling  very  sanguine  that  any  very 
thorough  or  complete  measure  is 
likely  to  be  accomplished  at  pie- 
sent  The  conditions  of  the  case 
are  not  favourable  for  such  a  result 
What  has  been  done  already  has 
been  effected  under  the  friction  of 
great  opposition,  and  it  goes,  after 
ail,  but  a  very  short  way  towards 
what  remains  to  be  done.  Although 
two  or  three  clever  men  in  sub- 
ordinate posts  may  succeed  by 
energy  and  perseverance  in  pres- 
sing a  scheme  such  as  this  of 
mobilisation  on  those  above  them, 
the  limit  of  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  reform  by  action  from 
below  is  soon  reached.  For  a  great 
scheme  of  organisation,  whether 
military  or  otherwise,  the  impetus 
to  be  effective  must  be  given  from 
above. 

And  great  measures  of  this  sort 
must  be  the  work  of  one  mito. 
Such  is  the  inference  from  the  past 
history  of  all  great  successes  of  the 
kind.  India  was  not  conquered  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  but  by  Clive 
and  Wellesley.  The  recovery  of 
Spain  from  the  French  was  effected 
by  WeUington  alone,  without  the 
support,  and  often  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position, of  the  home  Government 
The  policy  pursued  by  England  for 
the  first  twelve  years  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war — a  policy  which,  if  often 
injudicious,  was  at  any  rate  always 
large  and  vigorous — was  not  due  t^ 
the  collective  Cabinet  of  mediocri- 
ties whom  Pitt  gathered  round  him, 
or  to  the  Crown,  but  to  Pitt  himself. 
The  first  Prussian  army  was  the 
creation  of  Frederick.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  French  army  of  the  Em- 
pire was  entirely  the  work  of  Napo- 
leoui  and  after  his  fall  it  too  fell 
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gradoally  into  decay.  Similarly  the 
TeconstTuction  of  the  Prussian  army 
lias  not  been  carried  out  by  com- 
mittees of  subordinate  officers,  but 
one  master-mind,  acting  with  all 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
state,  has  impressed  his  strong  will 
in  erery  direction;  and  the  only 
vigorous  thing  in  the  military  way 
whicli  has  been  done  in  this  country 
of  late  years — ^the  fortification  of 
the  dockyards — was  carried  out,  not 
in  deference  to  popular  wish,  or  to 
embody  the  collective  wisdom  of  a 
Cabinet,  bat  in  pursuance  of  the 
determination  formed  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  He  believed  in  the  need 
for  those  works ;  he  showed  that  he 
was  determined  to  have  them ;  and 
Parliament  and  the  nation  at  once 
acquiesced.  And  now  that  they 
are  finished,  and  at  a  cost  which  has 
hardly  been  missed  from  the  nation- 
al wealth,  people  are  already  unable 
to  realise,  in  the  security  which  these 
works  have  given  uis,  what  would 
have  been  our  state  of  perpetual 
scare  and  panic  if  we  had  found 
ourselves,  in  the  present  state  of 
Earopean  politics  and  foreign  ar- 
maments, without  these  defences. 
We  now  know,  from  papers  pub- 
lished since  Palmerston's  death, 
that  he  was  bent  also  on  organis- 
ing a  system  of  defence  for  the 
metropolis;  while  we  may  be  sure 
that^  had  he  been  alive  now  and  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
the  organisation  of  the  army  would 
have  received  his  fullest  attention, 
and  that  the  institution  of  all  the 
needful  measures  would  have  pro- 
ceeded from  him.  And  until 
some  man  of  genius  and  force 
of  character  appears  in  the  front 
place  in  politics,  and  identifies  him- 
self  with  army  organisation,   the 


thing  will  never  be  thoroughly  done. 
No  man  of  this  type  has  yet  come 
to  the  front.  Loi^  Cardwell — pa- 
tient, intelligent,  and  high-minded 
— never  had,  and  never  professed  to 
have,  a  special  predilection  for  the 
business  of  the  War  Department, 
which  was  in  a  manner  thrust  upon 
him ;  and  his  mission  was  to  do  as 
little  as  would  satisfy  the  nation, 
with  the  consent  of  a  colleague  to 
whom  the  whole  subject  was  utterly 
distasteful  JNIr  Hardy,  for  whose 
many  qualities  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect,  would  probably  be 
the  first  to  disclaim  any  pretensions 
to  special  gifts  in  this  line.  But 
in  the  absence  of  the  statesman  who 
shall  interpret  the  problem  of  con- 
structing a  scheme  of  military  or- 
ganisation in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  our  people  and  the  politi- 
cal conditions  of  the  country,  and 
for  whose  advent  we  must  still  wait, 
there  are  certain  plainly  indicated 
lines  of  reform  along  which  our 
rulers  may  safely  move,  assured,  if 
they  only  step  with  firmness,  of  a 
hearty  support  from  the  people  of 
this  country.  For  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  Englishmen  do  not 
want  their  rulers  to  be  always  look- 
ing to  see  which  way  the  wind  of 
popular  opinion  blows.  The  people 
of  England,  like  all  other  people, 
would  rather  that  those  over  them 
should  create  and  lead,  instead  of 
waiting  to^follow,  the  course  of  po- 
litical thought.  Strength  of  will  and 
earnestness  of  conviction  go  for  much 
more  than  mere  ability  in  public  as 
in  private  life ;  and  a  Government 
which  on  this  as  on  other  great 
questions  has  the  courage  to  declare 
and  act  on  its  conviction,  has  gone 
a  long  way  towards  disarming  criti- 
cism and  overcoming  opposition. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  and  the  approaching  close  of 
the  recess,  comes  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  present  posi- 
tion of  public  affairs.  In  many  re- 
spects they  may  be  pronounced 
satisfactory.  K,  during  the  recess, 
there  have  been  some  disasters  and 
mishaps,  some  falling  off  in  the 
usual  speed  of  material  prosperity, 
—  on  the  other  hand,  the  clouds 
which  looked  threatening  when 
Parliament  was  prorogued  have 
rolled  away;  we  remain  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  have  escap- 
ed or  surmounted  urgent  difficulties 
abroad.  The  legislation  of  last 
session  has  been  universally  recog- 
nised as  successful;  the  ''permis- 
sive'' measures,  so  strongly  decried  as 
wanting  in  the  great  Liberal  specific 
compulsion,  have  been  carried  into 
effect  with  vigour  and  zeal.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  their  object  was 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  masses, 
improve  their  dwellings,  and  re- 
form their  relations  alike  to  their 
landlords  and  their  employers,  it 
will  bo  admitted  that  a  wide  field 
of  social  improvement  was  tra- 
versed, over  which  it  was  well  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
earnest  effort.  It  is  a  policy  in- 
tended, in  Mr  Disraeli's  graphic 
phrase,  "to  diminish  the  death- 
rate  of  a  great  nation,"  and  to  con- 
fer all  the  increased  physical  com- 
forts and  moral  wellbeing  which 
such  a  result  implies.  In  truth,  so 
far  as  regards  tiie  last  session  of 
Parliament,  Opposition  speakers 
have,  in  the  main,  vied  wiUi  Min- 
isterialists in  claiming  credit  for  its 
legislation,  and  have  chiefly  relied 
upon  a  few  forgotten  incidents  of 
trivial  interest  as  the  staple  of  their 
hostile  comments.  In  one  sense, 
their  loss  was  ours  also,  for  a  dearth 


of  topics  tends  to  make  a  recess  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  there  are  few  men 
now  in  public  life  who  can  straggle 
successfully  against  the  oppressive 
sense  of  having  nothing  to  say. 

The  speeches  which  dealt  autho- 
ritatively with  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  the  state  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  prospects  of  trade, 
were  those  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  Mr  W.  H.  Smith.    The 
Queen  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion "had   every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  progress  of  the  revenue 
which    has  marked    recent^  years 
would  be  fully  sustained  in  the 
present."    But  from  those  speeches 
we   learn   that    the    prospects   of 
the  new  year  with  regard  to  finance 
are  not  such  as  to  encourage  the 
expectation    of    any    great   incre- 
ment   to    the    national    income; 
and  from  the  revenue  returns  a 
great   falling    off   appears  in  the 
yield  from  excise.     Ab  regards  the 
present  budget  arrangements,  the 
expected  increment  has  already  been 
realised ;  but  the  surplus  itself  is 
not  likely  to  be  large.     Two  impor- 
tant industries,  those  of  coal  aud 
iron,  have  been  seriously  depressed ; 
our  exports  have  fallen  off;  the  de- 
mands of  our  customers  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Prussia,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  are  lessened; 
and  there  is  also  stagnation,  so  far 
as    importation    is    concerned,    in 
staple  articles  of  trade,  such  as  cot- 
ton and  other  articles  required  for 
re-manufacture.      "  If,"   said    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month,  "  the  pro- 
mise of  the  first  half,  and  better 
still,  of  the  first  quarter,  could  have 
been  maintained,  the  surplus  would 
probably  have  been  very  consider- 
able indeed."  The  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  country  is  not  so  elastic  as 
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usual, — we  are  not  going  forward  by 
''*  leaps  and  bounds ; "  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  sound. 
*^  Some  of  the  tests/'  he  continued, 
**  which  you  apply  to  the  condition 
of  the  people,  are  by  no  means  such 
MS  to  cause  despondency.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  amount  deposited 
in  the  savings-banks,  or  the  traffic 
on  the  railways,  or  the  use  of 
articles  of  general  consumption,  or 
other  tests  of  that  sort,  indicate 
quite  as  great  a  buoyancy  as  wo 
have  been  accustomed  to  of  late 
years;  but  still  there  is  progress, 
and  of  a  kind  that  is  satisfac- 
tory. I  rejoice  to  say  that  pau- 
perism is  declining,  and  that  the 
state  of  the  poor  may  be  con- 
sidered as  of  a  hopeful  character.'' 
Beginning  with  this  sober  esti- 
mate of  the  immediate  prospects,  in 
regard  to  matters  which  are  beyond 
our  own  control,  and  which  depend 
upon  other  countries  and  peoples, 
and  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  world,  we  come  to  the  state  of 
our  foreign  relations,  in  respect  of 
which  the  ministry  of  the  day  is 
so  directly  and  largely  responsible. 
Poreign  afiieLirs  have  been  the  most 
prominent  subject  of  attention 
^luring  the  parliamentary  recess, 
and  remain  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  of  unusual  gravity  and 
importance.  One  minor  matter  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  as  another 
illustration  that  whatever  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  international  arbi- 
tration, this  country  has  not  at  pre- 
sent reaped  much  success  from  that 
mode  of  terminating  disputes.  Del- 
.agoa  Bay,  situated  to  the  north  of 
Xatal,  was  discovered  and  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese,  who,  as  we  con- 
tend, admitted  the  Dutch  —  all 
whose  rights  have  passed  to  us  by 
•treaty — to  settle  there.  Portugid 
insisied  on  the  right  to  exclude  us, 
4aid  Mr  Gladstone's  Grovemment 
iitCened  the  matter  to  the  arbitration 
«of  the  French  President,  who  decid- 
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ed  against  us.  We  accordingly  lose 
the  Bay  and  all  rights  to  it,  without 
any  equivalent.  Sham  arbitrations, 
with  a  foregone  conclusion,  may  be 
a  convenient  device  for  surrendering 
our  rights  without  apparent  dis- 
honour ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
had  experience  of  peacefully  refer- 
ring our  disputes,  the  result  is  dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory.  The  circum- 
stance was,  however,  soon  forgotten 
in  more  important  events.  A  threat- 
ened war  with  China,  the  spread  of 
a  revolt  in  Herzegovina,  the  repu- 
diation of  her  debt  by  Turkey,  and 
finally,  the  transfer  to  the  British 
Government  of  the  Khedive's  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  followed,  and 
challenged  eager  discussion.  The 
difficulty  with  the  King  of  Bur- 
mah,  his  acknowledgment  of  vassal- 
age to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  the 
projected  expedition  of  Lord  North- 
brook,  have  passed  from  public 
notice.  But  the  imperial  progress 
which  the  heir-apparent  has  been 
making  through  the  Indian  empire 
has  been  watched  by  the  whole 
country,  and  has  increased  the  fas- 
cination which  the  Eastern  world 
has  suddenly  exercised.  For  the 
moment  the  perplexities  and  rival- 
ries of  the  West  have  been  thrown 
into  the  background.  Ko  doubt 
all  immediate  anxiety  with  respect 
to  the  relations  of  France  and  Ger- 
many had  ceased  before  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament;  but  at  that 
date,  although  the  Queen's  Speech 
described  our  relations  with  foreign 
Powers  as  cordial,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  hope  and  confidence  to 
the  uninterrupted  maintenance  of 
European  peace,  the  state  of  parties 
in  one  country,  and  the  struggle 
between  Church  and  State  in  the 
other,  were  still  the  chief  topics  of 
European  interest.  China,  however, 
OS  far  as  we  were  concerned,  had 
begun  to  supersede  them  ;  and  an 
ominous  announcement  was  made 
from  the  throne  in  refcrenct^  V)  %il 
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unfortunate  expedition  from  Bur- 
mah,  sent  with  a  yiew  to  open  com- 
munications witli  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  China.     That  expedition 
had  been  treacherously  attacked  by 
«n  armed  force  while  on  Chinese 
territory;  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  a  grave  international 
question  had  arisen,  which  rendered 
a  serious  war  a  possible  or  even 
probable  contingency.    The  ulterior 
consequences  of  such  a  war  were 
the  most  formidable  part  of  the 
prospect  opened.     It  was  imper- 
atively necessary  to  press  a  claim, 
and    insist    on   satisfaction    from 
a  Government  which  we  do  not 
want  to  weaken,  which  it  is  our 
interest  to  uphold,  and  which  is 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  in  a  country  with 
which  we  have  vast  commercial  re- 
lations, and  in  which  we  have  plant- 
ed thriving  communities  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymen.   Nothing  could  be 
more  inconvenient  to  us  than  the 
displacement  of  that  Government, 
with  the  possible  obligation  upon 
ourselves  to  undertake  the  tutelage 
of  an  overgrown  empire,  and  answer 
for  its  orderly  administration.    Still 
Lord  Derby,  speaking  early  in  Oc- 
tober, used  language  which  showed 
that  the  contingency  of  war  had  not 
been  averted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  impending  over  us.     And  Mr 
Disraeli,  at  the    Mansion    House, 
observed,  that  had  he  been  speaking 
a  month  earlier,  he  might  have  had 
to  announce  a  war  with  that  cen- 
tralised Government  ''which  seemed 
to  be  prepared  to  make  war  on  us, 
and  which  always  becomes  more 
feeble  when  war  is  waged  by  them." 
Fortunately,  however,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr  Wade,  the  prudence  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  perhaps  we 
may  add,  without  offence,  the  firm- 
ness and  moderation  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  this  disastrous  war  was 
averted,  and  the  difficulty  which  had 
arisen  was  adjusted.    The  Chinese 


Government  yielded  ;  a  mission  of 
apology  to  be  sent  to  England ;  Mr 
Maigar/s  murderers  to  be  punish- 
ed. It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance and  congratulation  that  ve 
have  not  at  present  the  perplexity 
of  a  "  sick  man "  on  our  hands  in 
the  remote  East ;  and  still  more  so 
when  nearer  home  that  other  ''  sick 
man,''  whose  fate  and  fortunes  have 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  present 
generation,  was  again  becoming  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  his  friends  and 
allies. 

The  interest  and  importance  even 
of  a  Chinese  difficulty  were  soon 
displaced  by  the  growing  complica- 
tion in  Turkey,  the  chance  of  an  ex- 
plosion, the  certainty  that  we  were 
again  face  to  face  with  that  Eastern 
question  which,  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  involved  us  in  a 
sanguinary  war.     The  armed  force 
of  the  insurrection  did  not  appear 
at  first  to  be  very  considerable ;  in- 
deed,  as  Lord    Derby    remarked, 
''  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
suls who  were  sent  on  a  mission  of 
conciliation  was  to  fijid  the  insur- 
gents whom  they  were  to  conciliate.^ 
But  as  the  weeks  passed  on,  a  great 
"financial  catastrophe"   occurred. 
That  circumstance,  anticipated  as  it 
must  have  been  by  the  insurgents, 
explained  the  disturbance  without 
recurring  to  the  theory  of  foroigu 
instigation.       With     her     empire 
crumbling  away  from  her,  Turkey 
announced  with  oriental  nonchal- 
ance that  she  would  only  ])ay  half 
her  debts.     She  subsequently  en- 
deavoured  to  explain,  and  Safvel 
Pasha  issued  a  circular  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  her  creditors.  All 
however,  was  in  vain.  Nations  do  noi 
repudiate  as  long  as  they  can  paj 
and  still  hope  to  borrow.     But  tlx 
time  comes  when  the  difficulties  ii 
the  way  of   repudiation   are   sui 
mounted  by  the  stOl  greater  difficul 
ties  of  finding  cash;  and  the  collapse 
when  it  once  comes,  is  final  an( 
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complete.  Turkey,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted,  has  achieved  her  finan- 
cial rain,  and  she  has  gone  into  the 
bankruptcy  court  for  no  despicable 
amount.  Meanwhile  the  Sultan 
spends  more  freely  than  ever ;  re- 
pudiation affects  the  fortunes  of  his 
subjects,  perhaps  the  tenure  of  his 
own  life  and  throne.  The  Western 
Powers,  who  twenty  years  ago  spent 
millions  of  treasure  and  thousands  of 
lires  to  uphold  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
have  once  that  time  had  the  happi- 
ness of  contributing  from  individual 
pockets  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
milh'onSy  in  order,  as  was  fondly 
hoped,  to  develop  its  resources. 
Tl^t  that  amount  has  disappeared 
is  certain ;  what  has  become  of  it  is 
another  matter.  Between  Saltan 
and  Ministers  there  has  been  a 
rivalry  in  extravagance;  from  one 
end  of  the  governing  body  to  the 
other,  public  servants  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  a  system  of 
universal  loot ;  while  tax-gatherers 
and  usurers  have  ground  the  peas- 
ants to  the  dust.  The  Government 
has  constructed  neither  railways, 
docks,  nor  canals ;  necessary  repairs 
have  been  withheld;  and  its  army, 
which  is  the  sole  hope  of  preserving 
even  the  appearance  of  an  organised 
State,  is  so  badly  fed,  clothed,  and 
appointed,  that  the  approach  of 
winter  is  a  worse  terror  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  all  the  efforts  of  the 
insurgents. 

The  result  is,  that  Europe  has 
once  more  its  ''sick  man"  on  its 
hands ;  and  if  the  same  illusions, 
jealousies,  and  ambitions  existed  at 
the  present  moment  as  were  brought 
to  light  and  fumed  into  a  flame  over 
the  holy  places  in  Palestine  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  we  might  now  be  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  conflagration. 
But  the  Europe  of  to-day  differs 
widely  from  the  Europe  of  1853. 
It  has  learnt  wisdom  from  experi- 
^oe,  and  forbearance  from  its  for- 


mer precipitate,  and  to  a  large  extent 
useless,  struggle;  and  moreover,  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  loose  gun- 
powder still  lies  about  Turkey  and 
her  Principalities,  most  of  the  ex- 
plosive agencies  of  foreign  politics 
have  been  removed  further  west. 
The  sacred  duty  involved  in  that 
phrase,  "the  balance  of  power," 
and  its  preservation,  which  was 
perpetually  present  to  the  minds  of 
our  immediate  fathers,  has  now  lost 
nearly  all  its  significance.  The 
Treaty  of  1815,  in  which  it  origin- 
ated, has  been  forgotten,  and  a  com- 
pletely remodelled  map  of  Europe 
interposes  a  united  Germany  and  a 
united  Italy  between  the  colossal 
Powers  which  formerly  struggled 
for  ascendancy  in  the  East. 

One  memorable  phrase  alone  in 
the  celebrated  secret  transactions  of 
1853,  will  suffice  to  show  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  problem  which 
Europe  has  now  to  solve.  In 
January  of  that  year  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  said  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  St  Petersburg :  "  Si  nous  arrivons 
&  nous  entendre  sur  cette  affaire, 
TAngleterre  et  moi,  pour  le  reste 
peu  m'importe ;  il  m*est  indifferent 
ce  que  font  ou  pensent  les  autres.'' 
In  other  words,  in  view  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Eng- 
land was  the  only  power  which  he 
consulted.  France  could  be  safely 
defied;  Prussia  was  disregarded; 
and  Austria  was  in  leading-strings. 
It  was  the  dread  of  Eussia,  and  the 
distrust  of  her  designs,  for  which 
this  language  betrays  the  existence 
of  a  reasonable  foundation,  which 
were  the  determining  causes  of  the 
Crimean  war.  At  the  present  day, 
Russia,  relatively  to  the  Eastern 
question  in  Europe,  is  much  weaker 
tiian  she  was ;  the  personnel  as  well 
as  the  politics  at  London,  St  Peters- 
burg, and  Constantinople  are  en- 
tirely changed.  It  is  reassuring  as 
regards  immediate  prospects  to  recall 
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how  completely  the  war  of  1854 
was  a  war  of  public  and  personal 
passion,  which  England,  from  causes 
due  to  exceptional  circumstances 
and  a  coalition  Cabinet,  was  power- 
less to  restrain.  The  diplomatic 
bickerings  of  that  period,  which  be- 
gan with  the  quarrels  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  monks  of  Bethlehem,  and 
ended  practically  with  the  wayward 
rejection  of  the  Vienna  note,  after 
it  had  been  accepted  by  the  Great 
Powers,  form  a  painful  episode  in 
European  history.  England  most 
certainly  has  nothing  to  be  proud 
of  in  respect  of  those  transactions. 
An  ancient  and  insignificant  quarrel 
in  a  remote  corner  of  Palestine  was 
allowed  to  grow  and  spread  till  all 
Europe  was  in  a  commotion,  and 
no  one  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  he 
wanted  or  the  way  to  obtain  it. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  at  St  Peters- 
burg, Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  at  Paris,  were  a  trio 
who  boded  no  good  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.'  Turkey  formed  their 
battle-field,  and  eventually  Eussian 
protectorate  of  Greek  Christians 
in  Turkey  was  the  only  bone  of 
contention.  A  firm  Government  in 
England,  which  knew  its  own  mind, 
might  have  controlled  the  rival 
passions  and  jealousies  of  emperors 
and  their  diplomatists;  or  failing 
that,  have  firmly  maintained  purely 
British  interests.  But  these  jealou- 
sies were  faithfully  reflected  in  our 
famous  coalition,  and  produced  mo- 
mentous indecision.  We  accordingly 
began  by  admitting  that  the  pro- 
tectorate claimed  by  Eussia  was,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  John  Eussell, 
"  prescribed  by  duty  and  sanctioned 
by  treaty ;"  we  ended  by  upholding 
the  Turkish  refusal  of  the  Vienna 
note  after  its  acceptance  by  the 
Great  Powers,  solely  on  the  ground 
that  Eussia  interpreted  it  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  that  protectorate.  No 
sooner  was  peace  established,  and 


non-interference  secured  by  treaty, 
than  ail  objections  to  the  protec- 
torate were  put  in  abeyance,  and  all 
notion  of   Turkish    independence, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  war 
to  assert,  was  practically  forgotten. 
Eussia,  France,  and  England  have 
interfered  in  Turkey  ad  libitum. 
Their  consent  is  practically  necessary 
to  every   step  taken    by  Turkey. 
Eussian  protectorate  is  connived  at 
openly  and  constantly,  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris.    It 
is  no  longer  '^  sanctioned  by  trea- 
ty," but  it  is  "  prescribed  by  duty," 
and  forced  upon  her  by  necessity. 
Turkey  stands  to  the  Great  Powers 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as 
an  independent  rajah  stands  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India ;  and  Turkish  in- 
dependence is  a  mere    diplomatic 
expression.    It  is  actually  proposed 
that  the  ambassadors  at  Constan- 
tinople should  be  friendly  consulted 
before  any  decision  is  come  toby  the 
Ottoman  Government    They  are,  in 
fact,  gradually  exercising  the  same 
influence  and  control  which  the  Brit- 
ish Eesidents  wield  at  the  Courts  of 
native  princes.  They  are  all-powerful 
over  the  Sultan's  Court,  all-power- 
less against  the  vis  inerti<B  of  the 
provincial    officers.       The    consuls 
throughout  the  country  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the    injustice   of   the 
tribunals.      They  inquire  into  the 
internal  administration,  and  present 
political  as  well  as  commercial  re- 
ports to  their  Governments  as  read- 
ily as  if  Turkey  were  a  dependent 
fief.     In  one  case  the  Grand  Vizier 
was  obliged  to  make  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  draw  up  a  formal  defence 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Eussian 
Government.    The  Crimean  war  was 
a  war  of  temper,  and    the  treaty 
which  followed  it  has  had  no  sort 
of  influence  on  the  ultimate  course 
of  events.     General   Ignatieff  has 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  influence 
formerly  held  at  Constantinople  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe.     Even 
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the  stipulation  -vrliich  excluded 
liussian  men-of-war  from  the  Black 
Sea  was  cancelled  hy  a  stroke  of  the 
pen. 

^ow  that  ^the  Eastern  question 
has  again  presented  itself,  this  time 
in  a  calmer  state  of  the  political 
atmosphere,  one  naturally  inquires 
what  useful  result  has  ensued  from 
the  Crimean  war,  and  what  tradition 
or  policy  it  has  bequeathed  to  us. 
The  answer  is  that  it  settled  noth- 
ing ;  but  it  has  tended  to  increase 
the  caution  and  sense  of  peril  with 
which  erery  Power  regards  interfer- 
ence, and  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty 
of  a  situation,  where  it  is  equally 
perilous  to  pull  down  or  to  build 
up.  It  is  absurd  to  seek  any  inspira- 
tion from  the  attempted  solutions  of 
the  problem  in  1853.  As  soon  as 
diplomacy  began  to  roll  along  its 
C'Durse,  every  difficulty  and  misun- 
derstanding was  magnified.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  ob- 
serred  that  in  the  original  secret 
correspondence  between  England 
and  Eussia  there  was  no  great  dis- 
agreement expressed.  The  two 
(Tovemments  differed  chiefly  as  to 
the  proximity  of  the  event  upon 
which  action  was  to  be  taken — viz., 
of  the  downfftU  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire ;  and  it  was  subsequently  as- 
sumed, that  while  it  was  our  interest 
to  retard  it,  it  was  that  of  Kussia 
to  accelerate  it.  They  appeared  to 
be  agreed  as  to  what  was  not  to 
be  done  on  the  happeniug  of  that 
event.  Ko  Great  Power  was  to 
take  Constantinople ;  the  Byzantine 
empire  was  not  to  be  reconstructed; 
Greece  was  not  to  be  extended; 
Turkey  was  not  to  be  broken  up 
into  Httle  republics,  asylums  for 
the  Kossuths  and  Mazzinis  and  the 
revolutiomsts  of  Europe.  Neither 
Government  could  point  to  any  ele- 
ments of  provincial  or  communal 
government  in  Turkey ;  nor  to  any 
method  of  reconciling  two  hostile 
leligiona  nnder  a  system  of  local 


autonomy.  Neither  could  suggest 
any  practicable  mode  of  replacing 
the  decaying  empire,  or  point  out  a 
fitting  successor  to  reside  at  Con- 
stantinople. At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  are  no  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  any  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. Eussia  no  doubt,  partly  owing 
to  the  lessons  of  the  Crimean  war, 
but  far  more  to  recent  military 
developments,  is  cautious,  and  dis- 
inclined to  precipitate  a  crisis ;  nor 
will  either  of  the  other  Imperial 
Powers  be  in  a  hurry  to  rush  in 
where  Eussia  fears  to  tread.  In 
her  Official  Gazette,  towards  the 
end  of  October,  after  the  financial 
collapse  of  Turkey,  she  declared  that 
"  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  present 
sad  condition  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey."  Turkish  pledges 
are  good  for  nothing;  and  Eussia, 
notwithstanding  her  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria,  must  set  that 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  order. 
Eussia,  it  appears,  invited  the  guar- 
anteeiug  Cabinets  to  strengthen  the 
Ottoman  Government  against  the 
passive  resistance  of  the  local  coun- 
cils, courts,  and  officers.  Later  on, 
the  proposals  have  amounted  to 
putting  the  Sultan's  crown  in  com- 
mission, and  thus  rendering  him  a 
merely  nominal  ruler,  transferring 
his  authority  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Great  Powers.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment could  only  be  temporary.  It 
means  that  the  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  judicial  functions  must 
pass  into  other  hands;  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  general  liquidation 
of  Turkish  financial  affairs  would 
foUow,  and  the  present  ascendancy 
of  a  Turkish  minority  would  finally 
cease.  The  competing  ambitions 
by  which  this  chaos  will  be  re- 
placed are  obvious.  Not  one  of  the 
Powers  cares  to  be  precipitate :  a  con- 
flagration might  follow  in  which  all 
would  bum  their  fingers.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  three  of 
the  Imperial  Powers  ace  caieSuSl^ 
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watching  the  sitaation,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  insurrection,  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  Saltan's  troops,  the  pro* 
spects  of  the  winter,  convinced  that 
time  and  the  chapter  of  accidents 
must  be  waited  for  and  patiently 
turned  to  account  Turkey,  in  its 
hopeless  decay,  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  in  that  perplexing  and 
distressing  condition  that  it  cannot 
be  let  alone;  it  cannot  be  superseded 
by  any  one  Power ;  its  existence  is 
full  of  mischief  to  its  own  subjects, 
of  menace  and  peril  to  Europe ;  and 
yet  its  continued  existence  and  pos- 
session of  a  commanding  naval  sta- 
tion is  indispensable  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  armed  empires. 

Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  seem  that  England's  interest 
in  this  Eastern  question  is  far  less, 
relatively  to  other  Powers,  than  it 
was  in  1853.  She  has  ceased  to  be  a 
contentious  disputant.  The  recent 
missions  or  representations  of  Gen- 
eral Ignatieff  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
have  had  the  same  object.  Both 
assumed  that  Turkish  independence 
had  practicaUy  ceased,  that  Turkish 
disorganisation  could  not  be  arrest- 
ed; and  neither  was  anxious  in  any 
way  to  precipitate  a  catastrophe — 
indeed  it  would  seem  that  Eussia  is 
as  anxious  as  we  can  be  to  delay  a 
crisis.  Both  Powers,  therefore,  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  radically 
different  views  from  those  which 
prevailed  twenty  years  ago.  Eng- 
land no  longer  affects  to  believe  in 
the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire ;  it  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  moral,  financial,  and  admin- 
istrative decay.  Whatever  designs 
Eussia  may  formerly  have  harboured, 
apparently  they  are  now  in  abey- 
ance; or  at  least  she  must  reckon 
in  the  first  place  with  Austria, 
whose  stake  in  Constantinople  is 
out  of  all  proportion  greater  than 
ours.  The  Austria  of  1853  has 
been  reduced  in  point  of  territory 
and    consequence    by  the    events 


which  united  Italy  and  Germany. 
If   Constantinople    and    Southern 
Turkey  were  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Eussia,  Austria  would  be  prac- 
tically extinguished.     In  the  face 
of   present    circumstances    she   is 
strong  in  the  sympathy  of  Europe, 
and  has  a  strong  political  case  to 
justify  her  in  taking  the  initiative. 
With  a  dangerous  disturbance  go- 
ing on  upon  her  frontier,  where  she 
has  a  mixed  and  highly  excitable 
population,    with    finances   which 
will  not  bear  the  strain  of  prolong- 
ed expense,  she  is  strictly  on  the 
defensive.     It  is  said  that  she  is 
about  to  propose  a  plan  for  the 
pacification  of  the  disturbed  pro- 
vinces.  Lord  Derby  recently  point- 
ed out  the  extreme  difficulties  o£ 
interposing  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign 
state  with  general  advice  and  par- 
tial interference.     If  she  were   to 
repent  the  great  measure  of  occupa- 
tion to  which  she  resorted  in  1854, 
this  country  at  least  would  have  no 
objection.     There  are,  fortunately, 
strong  guarantees  for  peace  in  the 
mutual  necessities  and  jealousies  of 
Austria  and  Eussia,  in  German  de- 
sire for  delay,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  triple  alliance.     Tliere 
is  a  further  guarantee  in  the  char- 
acter and  antecedents  of  the  Em- 
peror of   Eussia.     He  closed   the 
Crimean  war,  he  has  preserved  a 
peaceful  attitude  towimis   Europe 
for  twenty  years,  he  liberated  the 
serfs,  has  encouraged  and  developed 
the  industry  of  his  people,  favoured 
Italian  and  German  unity,  has  drawn 
closer  his  relations  to  England,  and 
powerfully  assisted  only  last  spring 
to  preserve  peace  between  Germany 
and  France.     Eussia  in  his  hands, 
so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  ap- 
pears to  have  renounced  a  policy  of 
violence.    The  policy  of  Eussia  at 
any  given  period  largely  depends  on 
the  personal  character  of  its  ruler  ; 
and  the  reign  of  the  present   Em- 
peror entitles  him  thus  far  to  the 
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favoarable  verdict  of  history,  while 
it  recently  seemed  to  him  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  in  England. 

The  mutual  forhearance,  whether 
from  choice  or  necessity,  of  the  Im- 
perial Powers,  may,  and  probably 
willy  be  rewarded  by  a  peaceful 
solution  of  present  diMculties.  In 
any  erent,  as  ''  sick  men  "  often  die 
hardy  and  Turkish  decay  has  already 
lasted,  according  to  some  authorities, 
an  unconscionable  time,  it  may  be 
years  before  questions  relating  to 
Souihem  Turkey  and  the  posses- 
aion  of  Constantinople  will  be  sub- 
mitted io  the  arbitrament  of  Europe. 
"WheihidT  the  disaffected  provinces 
achieve  their  independence  under 
the  guarantee  of  other  Powers, 
whether  Austrian  occupation  en- 
sues, or  whether  a  viceroy  appointed 
by  the  Powers  supersedes  Turkish 
misrule,  there  is  nothing  to  invite 
the  active  intervention  of  England. 
Public  opinion  is  doubtless  in  ^vour 
of  Austrian  interference  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  any  other  power. 
Her  aggrandisement  would  not  men- 
ace the  tranquillity  of  other  states, 
and  might  flearly  be  regarded  as  an 
equitable  compensation  for  recent 
losses.  England  will  probably  re- 
gard this  question,  and  its  remote 
contingencies,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  great  Asiatic  Power,  the  integ- 
rity of  whose  empire  depends  on  the 
supremacy  of  tiie  seas,  and  the 
security  of  its  route  to  India. 
Whatever  M.  John  Lemoinne  may 
say  about  cynical  selfishness  and 
indifference  to  political  morality, 
the  day  is  past  when  England  will 
go  to  war  to  support  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Mr  Disraeli's  language  at 
the  Mansion  House  was  significant: 
^•The  interests  which  the  Imperial 
Powers  have  in  this  question,  no 
doubt^  are  more  direct  than  those  of 
Oreat  Britain,  but  they  are  not  more 
•considerable:  and  those  to  whom 
the  conduct  of  yaur  affairs  is  now 


intrusted  are  deeply  conscious  of 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  those 
British  interests ;  and  those  British 
interests  they  are  resolved  to  guard 
and  maintain.''  This  was  said  on 
the  9th  November ;  and  in  about  a 
fortnight  from  that  date  the  *  Times' 
made  what  it  called  the  ^'  startling 
announcement"  that  the  British 
Government,  with  a  view  to  those 
British  interests,  had  bought^  for 
four  millions  sterling,  from  the 
Khedive,  177,000  shares  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  had  authorised  him 
to  draw  at  sight  for  the  amount. 

The  character  and  consequences 
of  this  transaction  will  be  beist  esti- 
mated in  a  spirit  of  moderation. 
The  announcement,  no  doubt,  was 
sensational ;  but  the  sensation  arose 
chiefly  because  the  English  public 
have  been  so  habituated  to  an 
attitude  of  supine  indifference  to 
foreign  affairs,  that  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  one  and  the  same  year  to 
interfere  effectively  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  West,  and 
to  acquire  a  new  and  influential 
position  in  the  East,  was  to  excite 
an  unwonted  feeling  of  national 
satisfaction.  And  it  is  in  this,  the 
moral  effect  of  the  transaction  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  before  its  com- 
mercial and  political  significance  is 
weighed,  that  the  English  public 
found  a  source  of  legitimate  pride 
and  pleasure.  Argue  as  critics  may 
as  to  the  details  of  the  purchase, 
and  its  possible  influence  upon 
existing  complications,  the  sound 
instinct  of  the  whole  country  settled 
the  question  from  the  very  first  day 
of  its  announcement,  that  it  was  the 
right  thing,  done  in  the  right  man- 
ner, at  the  right  moment  The  first 
sentiment  was  that  it  was  a  bold 
and  sagacious  step,  worthy  of  Mr 
Disraeli,  and  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  career ; 
the  next  was  that  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government  would  never  have  done 
it,  and  would  have  enveloped  in- 
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action  in  a  cloud  of  ingenious 
reasons.  For  the  Ministry  in  a 
time  of  some  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity showed  that  it  had  spirit 
and  courage ;  it  dared  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  form  a  decisive  resolu- 
tion. There  was  no  hesitation,  no 
feelers  put  forward,  no  waiting  for 
Parliament.  The  opportunity  came, 
was  seized,  and  acted  upon.  And 
puhlic  opinion  immediately  rallied 
round  the  Minister  who  was  capa- 
ble of  vigorous  action  and  prepared 
to  face  responsibility.  The  English 
people  detected  spirit  and  courage 
in  the  transaction ;  they  applauded 
it  loudly  and  unanimously;  every 
writer  took  higher  ground ;  the  tone 
of  opinion  was  visibly  raised.  And 
that  was  high  testimony  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Government,  and  a  sig- 
nificant indication  of  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  proof  that  the 
policy  of  recent  years  has,  to  say 
the  least,  not  been  marked  by  any 
undue  self-assertion,  and  that  its 
tameuess  has  not  been  congenial  to 
the  wishes  of  the  country.  Of  all 
the  Administrations  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's reign,  the  last  was  distinctly 
the  weakest  in  point  of  foreign 
policy.  It  may  be  reserved  for  Mr 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  with  the 
same  pacific  spirit  and  pacific  re- 
sult to  combine  therewith  a  fitting 
assertion  of  England's  dignity  and 
interests. 

Possibly  there  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  natural  enthusiasm, 
a  disposition  at  first  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  purchase  and 
its  immediate  results,  viewed  simply 
as  a  commercial  transaction.  Eng- 
land does  not  become  herself  pro- 
prietor of  the  Canal ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  she  acquires  a  very  considerable 
interest  in  the  joint-stock  enterprise 
which  formed  and  manages  it.  The 
Company  itself  has  only  a  leasehold 
interest  in  the  Canal  and  the  adja- 
cent territories ;  the  shares  which 
England  has  purchased  are  bereft 


of  all  right  to  interest  and  divi- 
dends  for  nearly  twenty  years,  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  term  which  the 
Company's  lease  has  yet  to  run ;  the 
money  paid  was  probably  in  excess 
of  the  market  price — a  great  deal 
more    than  the   Soci6t^   G^n^rale 
would  have  paid  for  them,  or  any 
other  company  buying  with  a  view 
to  place  them  in  the  market    But 
the  pith  of  the  transaction  is  that, 
as  the  '  Moscow  Gazette '  observes, 
the  English  Government,  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  has  bought  a  share 
in  a  joint-stock  enterprise,  of  world- 
wide importance,  on  a  foreign  soil. 
It  adds,  that  England  thereby  ex- 
tends its  own  territory,  which  is 
not  the  case.     Nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  step  **  gives  rise  to 
difficult  and  complicated  considera- 
tions," in  the  face  of  M.  de  Lesseps' 
declaration,  that  "  the  English  na- 
tion now  accepts  that  share  in  the 
Canal  Company  which  was  loyal- 
ly reserved  for  it  at  the  outset." 
She  does  so,  no  doubt,   on   less 
favourable  terms  than  she  would 
have  done  if  she  had  joined  the 
Company  from  the  first     But  that 
is  our  loss ;  and  it  results  from  the* 
mistaken  policy  which  held  aloof 
from  and  interposed  difficulties  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  work  to 
which  we  were  invited  to  give  our 
assistance. 

The  financial  or  commercial  as- 
pect of  this  question  is  the  one 
which  has  had  least  to  do  with  the 
world's  estimate  of  it,  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  English  public. 
The  shares  originally  cost  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions ;  but  as  he  has  since  cut  ofi" 
all  the  coupons  for  nineteen  years, 
the  intrinsic  value  is  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  selling  fadlities  still 
more  so.  He  engages  to  pay 
£200,000  a -year  in  lieu  of  the 
coupons  which  he  has  disposed  of 
elsewhere;  and  with  that  under- 
standing we  give  him  half  a  milliox> 
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profit  on  the  transaction.  It  is  a 
good  sale  for  him  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  at  all  a  bad 
one  for  ns ;  considering  the  indirect 
advantages,  it  is  a  veiy  reasonable 
bargain.  The  English  Goyemment 
therefore  possesses  nearly  one-half  of 
the  primitive  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany. There  are,  besides,  preference 
shares  (a  third  of  a  million  of  them), 
founder's  shares,  delegations,  thirty 
years'  bonds.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu 
calculates  that  to  buy  them  all  up 
iv'ould  cost  20  millions  sterling 
more  ;  and  assuming  that  to  be  cor- 
rect, our  commercial  interest  in  the 
enterprise  is  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole.  Then  what  is  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  enterprise?  The 
Company  carries  it  on  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  participate  in  the  surplus 
profits  over  and  above  five  per  cent 
on  the  shares,  and  interest  on  the 
charges ;  and  subject  to  the  whole 
property — the  Canal,  and  the  adja- 
cent tracts  of  land,  of  which  the  com- 
pany is  part  owner — reverting  to  the 
Khedive  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
in  eighty  years.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, the  commercial  advantages  of 
the  transaction  are  not  such  as  to 
affect  the  state  of  the  finances,  or  to 
warrant  any  excessive  jubilation  as 
a  matter  of  pecuniary  profit.  As 
Lord  Derby  said  at  Edinburgh, 
there  is  "  no  reason  why  the  State 
should  lose  a  penny  by  it  in  the 
end." 

It  is  in  its  political  bearing  that 
this  purchase  has  been  discussed 
from  the  outset,  and  in  regard 
to  which  it  must  be  finally  judged. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Govern- 
ment have  prevented  the  Canal  fall- 
ing into  purely  commercial  keeping. 
The  Khedive  has  singly  represented 
state  policy  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tion up  to  the  present  time;  and 
England  succeeds  to  that  duty.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  moreover,  in 
any  international  commission,  such 


as  that  which  settled  the  tariff  of 
dues  or  the  tonnage  of  capacity,  or 
in  any  question  which  may  arise 
respecting  the  right  to  protect  the 
transit  to  the  East,  England  has 
only  represented  three-fourths  of 
the  freighters.  Hereafter  she  will 
represent  one-half  of  the  proprietors 
as  welL  In  place  of  vague  claims 
and  indirect  interests  in  the  Canal 
and  Egypt,  we  have  obtained  some 
tangible,  defined,  and  national  pos- 
session, bringing  with  it  contingent 
liabilities,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
considerable  influence.  "We  are  far 
too  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Canal  ever  to  have  allowed  it  to  be- 
come a  failure ;  and  if  at  any  time 
the  Khedive  shrank  from  the  heavy 
outlay  and  responsibility  which  it 
involves,  we  could  not  have  evaded 
the  burden.  Our  hold  on  the  Canal 
is  now  definite  and  certain ;  our 
relations  to  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
finance  such  as  to  give  us  a  moi'al 
control  over  the  Khedive's  Govern- 
ment, of  which  Mr  Cave's  mission 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  projected 
expedition  to  Abyssinia  are  a  satis- 
factory result.  Lord  Derby  may 
say  as  much  as  he  pleases  that  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  honest  to  wish  to 
establish  a  protectorate  over  Egypt; 
but  in  reality  the  possession  of  a 
moral,  but  not  the  less  effective 
political,  ascendancy  in  Egypt,  and 
in  reference  to  the  Canal,  is  a  cardi- 
nal point  in  English  foreign  policy, 
essential  to  the  security  of  our  East- 
em  interests. 

As  regards  the  fractional  share 
which  ;we  have  obtained,  and  the 
difficulty  of  becoming  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  Canal,  the  answer  is 
that  we  have  never  indicated  the 
slightest  wish  or  intention  of  that 
sort.  Lord  Derby  appears  to  have 
intimated  to  the  Erench  authori- 
ties some  time  ago  the  wish  of  this 
country  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Canal  should  be  vested  in  an  inter- 
national commission ;  in  his  spe^bi 
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at  Edinburgh  he  said  that  the  first 
idea  of  the  Govemmeiit  '*  was  not 
80  much  to  hay  the  property  for 
ourselves  as  to  prevent  it  from 
changing  hands  at  dlL"  Our  interest 
begins  and  ends  with  keeping  the 
highway  of  communication  open, 
on  terms  which  shall  be  equally 
adjusted  and  administered  to  all 
nations.  Last  year — i'.c,  in  1874 — 
some  alarm  was  occasioned  by  M. 
de  Lesseps  in  a  moment  of  dissatis- 
faction threatening  to  remove  the 
lights  and  virtually  close  the  Canal. 
The  inconvenience  which  this  sud- 
den interruption  of  maritime  inter- 
course between  East  and  West  would 
produce,  especially  to  England,  to 
whom  three -fourths  of  the  traffic 
belongs,  was  obvious;  such  inter- 
ruption apparently  rested  at  the 
mercy  of  the  will  of  a  single  man. 
Yet  to  say  that  'Hhe  Canal  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
relations  maintained  with  the  Sul- 
tan by  the  European  Powers,"  was 
not  very  lucid  then,  and  it  would 
have  hail  less  and  less  meaning  as 
time  went  on.  No  feasible  plan 
then  presented  itself,  spoliation  and 
voluntary  cession  of  its  rights  by 
the  Company  being  equally  out 
of  the  question ;  and  Lord  Derby 
stated  to  the  French  charge  d^af- 
f aires  in  London :  ^'  If  a  proposal 
to  transfer  the  property  in  the 
Canal  to  an  international  commis- 
sion should  be  presented  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  Governments 
shared  in  its  advantages  on  equal 
terms,  I  do  not  say  it  would  not  be 
right  to  consider  such  a  proposal; 
but  it  has  not  been  made,  and  I 
have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  it 
is  to  be  made."  And  in  November 
last,  immediately  after  the  purchase, 
he  assured  the  French  ambassador 
that  "  we  have  acted  solely  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  a  larger 
foreign  influence  from  preponder- 
ating in  a  matter  so  important  to 
us."    He  expressed  on  several  oc- 


casions the  highest  esteem  for  E  do 
Lesseps  and  appreciation  ot  l\ie  gie&l 
work  which  he  had  accompMed ; 
and  acknowledged  that  tlie  Esig\u^ 
Government,  instead  of  opposing 
him,  would  have  done  better  to  ha^e 
associated    themselves  with  him. 
Li  point  of  fact  a  more  shortsighted 
blunder  was  never  made.   Bad^e 
taken  the  matter  up  in  its  inception, 
England  might  have  execuUA  iVc 
scheme,   and    the   property  in  i 
would    have  fallen  to  her  hand 
with    genei:fd   acquiescence.     Oi: 
hostility  to  it  adds  a  fresh  item  t 
the  catalogue  of  our  blundeiB  in  ll 
east  of  the  Mediterranean.     Lo 
Derby  added :  "  I  deny  on  \>dx 
of  my  colleagues  and  myself  a 
intention  of  predominating  in  ^ 
deliberations  of  the  Company,  o: 
abusing  our  recent  acquisition 
force  its  decisions.    What  we  \ 
done  is  purely  defensive." 
in  regard  to  a  fonnet  ebateoifix 
his,  that  he  would  not  oppos 
arrangement  which  would  plac 
Suez  Canal  under  the  managemt 
an  international  syndicate,  he  i 
— "I  will  not  propose  this, 
in  no  way  withdraw   my  w 
Ll  other  words,  until  Bom^ 
national    management    is    ft 
England  must  see  that  thft 
does  not  pass  into  the  bands 
single  Power.     She   represe' 
principle  of  conunercial  impa 
and  she  owns  three-f onrths  o 
tonnage  for  which  toll  ia  psac 
finally,  it  is  the  key  to  her 
dominions. 

In  one  word,  therefore, 
under  the  present  li€ixi.istr>| 
reverses  the  Liberal    polic 
struction  and  detraction 
ence  to  this  Canal  ^   xeco^: 
importance  to  commerce,  t 
and  especially  to     lxers>*eA: 
great   highway   of      comi? 
with    the  East;     ajxcl     85 
plainly  as  actions  cajx  spe 
tention,  whatever  tlxe  coi 
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of  the  Eastern  question,  to  put 
her  foot  firmly  down  on  her  road 
to  India 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
Power  in  the  world  can  regard  that 
intention  as  aggressive.  Andahroad, 
with  the  exception  of  some  soreness 
of  feeling  in  Paris,  the  sf roke  of  po- 
licy, though  sudden,  seems  to  have 
been  generally  approved.  Though 
M.  Lemoinne  might  be  sarcastic 
about  our  '*  flight  into  Egypt,"  and 
our  alienation  from  a  country  which 
&iled  to  pay  its  bonds,  he  neverthe- 
less admitted  that  it  was  our  direct 
road  to  India,  which,  he  triumph- 
antly added,  ''  a  Frenchman  made, 
despite  England."  Doubtless  it  was 
somewhat  annoying  to  the  French 
to  see  a  rival  nation  appropriating 
the  advantages  which  their  genius 
and  enterprise  had  created ;  but  that 
rival  had,  by  its  greater  commercial 
activity,  insured  the  success  of  the 
CanaL  But  in  this  matter  French 
interests  are  bound  up  with  our 
own ;  and  after  the  first  vague  ap- 
prehensions were  over,  the  right  of 
the  British  State  to  possess  a  share 
where  it  has  the  best  title  to  ad- 
minister and  guard,  seems  to  be 
admitted. 

In  fjEU^t,  the  French  were  said,  in 
the  end,  unreservedly  to  approve  the 
purchase.  The  Legitimist '  Union ' 
says :  "  By  this  coup  de  thMtre  Eng- 
land takes  her  place  again  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world :  she  shows,  in 
short,  that  she  must  be  taken  in- 
to account."  M.  de  Lesseps  re- 
garded it  as  a  '^  fortunate  event.'' 
The  'iWpublique  Fran9aise,'  how- 
ever, regarded  the  coup  as  a  severe 
check  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  Due 
Decazes,  and  called  on  him  to  resign. 
It  seems  dear,  however,  from  the 
correspondence  partially  published 
in  the  'Times,'  between  the  French 
Minister  and  the  London  Embassy, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  the  present  Ministry,  the  desire 
of   the   English    Government  for 


some  cession  of  the  Company's 
rights  was  known  to  the  French, 
and  not  disapproved  by  them.  If 
the  Crimean  war  had  no  other  use- 
ful result,  it  closed  the  international 
rivalry  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  established  a  better  un- 
derstanding. The  free-trade  policy 
of  England  has  removed  the  acerbity 
incident  to  the  growth  of  English 
ascendancy  in  the  East,  which,  relar 
latively  to  France,  has  seemed  a  law 
of  destiny  from  the  time  when  Du- 
pleix  succumbed  to  Lord  Clive. 
The  acquisition  of  these  shares, 
and  the  mission  of  Mr  Cave  to  the 
Khedive,  show  that  English  in- 
fluence has  superseded  French;  but, 
after  all,  the  growth  of  French  in- 
fluence in  that  country  originated 
in  the  first  JS'apoleon's  hostility  to 
our  empire  in  the  East,  and  not  in 
the  ordinary  development  of  com- 
merce "or  power. 

As  regards  Germany  and  Austria, 
although  their  ships,  in  common 
with  those  of  Holland,  Italy,  France, 
Austria,  Spain,  and,  it  is  said,  eleven 
other  nations,  contribute  to  the 
traffic  of  the  Canal,  they  apparently 
acquiesce  in  the  course  taken  by 
Great  Britain.  According  to  the 
Prussian  correspondent  of  the 
'Times'  in  Berlin,  the  German 
press  ''almost  unanimously  regard 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  as  a  resolute,  clever,  and 
natural  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain."  Both  at  Berlin 
and  in  other  quarters  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  English  Cabinet 
knew  of  decisive  resolutions  taken 
by  Kussia  and  Austria  with  regard 
to  Turkey,  from  which  it  wished 
to  stand  aloof;  plainly  intimating, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
Egypt  at  least  there  were  British 
interests  which  it  was  resolved  to 
guard  and  maintain. 

The  '  Eusso  -  IITord  Gazette,'  on 
the  otherhand,  while  admitting  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  not  dia- 
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turbed,  regarded  it  as  impossible 
that  the  affair  should  be  completed 
without  an  international  arrange- 
ment. English  management  of  the 
Canal  would  amount  to  a  sheer  act 
of  confiscation,  and  could  only  be 
rendered  compatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  world  by  means 
of  solid  guarantees;  meaning,  we, 
presume,  an  international  guarantee 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal.  In 
time  of  peace,  however,  that  would 
be  superfluous ;  and  in  time  of  war 
the  guarantee  would  be  valueless. 
The  *  Moscow  Gazette,'  after  in- 
veighing against  the  purchase  as 
unprecedented,  declares  that  the 
English  have  most  unceremoniously 
taken  the  lead  in  partitioning 
Turkey.  They  have  pocketed  the 
"key  to  the  whole  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  constituting  them- 
selves the  sole  and  absolute  judges 
of  what  is  good  and  profitable  for 
the  other  countries  concerned." 
This  was  the  only  hostile  note 
sounded.  The  exaggeration  and 
absurdity  of  the  statement  are 
its  best  refutation,  and  prevent  the 
suspicion  that  it  in  any  degree 
represents  the  final  or  intelligent 
opinion  of  Eussian  politicians.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  peace  of  Europe, 
or  even  the  fate  of  Turkey,  does 
not  depend  on  our  recent  purchase. 
It  hangs  on  the  will  of  three 
Powers,  which  by  their  jealousies 
and  rivalries  have,  as  we  hope  and 
believe,  mutually  bound  one  an- 
other over  to  keep  the  peace. 
People  look  to  the  Czar  of  Eussia 
for  the  word  which  is  to  give 
Europe  war  or  peace ;  and  his  most 
recent  utterance,  while  proposing 
the  healths  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
as  follows:  "I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  intimate  alli- 
ance between  our  three  empires  and 
our  three  armies,  founded  by  our 
august  predecessors  for  the  defence 
of  our  common  cause,  still  remains 


intact  at  the  present  moment,  w 
it  has  no  other  aim  than  the  m; 
tenance  of  the  peace  and  tranquil 
of  Europe. " 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  po 
for  England  to  dissociate  itseli 
much  as  possible  from  these  < 
world  intrigues,  and  from  busj> 
itself  with  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
crepit  and  decaying  empire  like  t 
of  Turkey.  "We  gave  the  Sultai 
grand  ball  when  he  came  to  E 
land,  and  charged  the  expense 
it  to  the  Indian  people,  who  w 
about  as  much  interested  in  it 
Mr  Whalley  would  be  in  a  1 
festivity  to  the  Pope  of  Home ;  a 
with  that  act  of  international  co 
tesy  our  political  connection  w: 
him  may  cease,  as  far  as  lies  in  c 
power  to  terminate  it.  The  day 
past  when,  in  order  to  check  Fren 
designs  on  Egypt,  we  upheld  t 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  talk 
of  chucking  Mebemet  Ali  into  tl 
Nile.  That  policy,  at  least,  is  i 
versed.  The  Khedive  is  now  f 
more  nearly  in  the  position  of  t 
independent  sovereign  than  H 
hemet  Ali  ever  was.  And  if  evi 
the  practice  of  chucking  into  tl 
Kile  begins,  the  Sultan  and  h 
bonds  are  much  more  likely  to  1: 
the  victims  of  the  operation  tha 
the  ruler  of  Egypt  who,  in  the  d< 
cay  of  the  Ottoman  Gtovenuneni 
rests  his  throne  on  British  support 
Our  ultimate  interests  in  the  east  o 
the  Mediterranean  must  be  estimaf 
ed  solely  in  reference  to  our  posi 
tion  as  sovereign  of  the  seas  and  o 
Southern  Asia.     The  notion,  con 

• 

veyed  in  one  of  Lord  Pahnersfcon  i 
perorations  at  the  outset  of  the  last 
war,  of  «  defending  by  land  and  by 
sea  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  the 
independence  of  nations,"  belongs 
to  a  completed  chapter  of  hiatovj, 
and  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  man 
who  all  his  life  had  to  stroggi^ 
against  a  Holy  AUiance  and  its  con- 
sequences.     At   present   Italy  i^ 
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united,  and  the  traditional  battle- 
field of  Europe  is  closed ;  Germany 
is  united,  and  has  annihilated  the 
aggressive  power  of  France ;  Eussia 
is  content  to  wait ;  and  Austria  is 
no  longer  hated.     Europe  is  a  vast 
camp,  but  so  paralysed  by  mutual 
jealousies  that  it  cannot  eject  the 
Turk,  or  prevent  the  country  which 
he  curses  with  his  presence  from 
being   the  scandal  of  civilisation. 
Confronted  by  the  seven  millions 
of  armed  men  of  whom  Lord  Derby 
speaks,  he  yet  holds  in  his  hand 
that  Eastern  question  which  may 
at  any  moment  turn  their  swords 
a^^ainst  each  other.      In  this  state 
of  things,  the  initiative  in  Europe 
does  not  rest  with  us.     Our  hand 
must    be    on    the     Persian    Gulf 
and  the  Bed  Sea;  the  Suez  Canal 
and    the   Egyptian  route  must  be 
preserved,  and  our  exit  from  the 
Mediterranean    secured    as    firmly 
as  Gibraltar  protects  our  entrance. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Black  Sea  has  been  practically  ceded 
to  Russia — ^at  least  she  has  no  rival 
there   but  Turkey — now  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  have  been  withdrawn.    Not 
merely  was  our  position  weakened 
in  that  way,  but  some  years  pre- 
viously our  protectorate  of  the  Ion- 
ian  Islands  was  abandoned,   not- 
withstanding their  importance   in 
reference  to  our  Eastern  route.    Yet 
naval  authorities  regarded  the  pos- 
£ession  of  Corfu  as  the  equivalent  to 
adding  two  frigates  to  the  fleet,  as  a 
harbour  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Those  islands  were  conquered  by 
England  because,  as  Mr  Disraeli  said 
in  1863,  "  the  great  men  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  duty  of  guarding 
British  interests,  and  maintaining 
British  power  in  those  waters,  re- 
presented   most  earnestly   to    the 
Eaglish     Government    that    they 
could  not  accomplish  their  behests 
as  long  as  these  insular  harbours 
were  in  possession  of  our  powerful 


rival  and  enemy."  "  The  best  mode 
of  preserving  wealth,"  he  added  later 
on  in  his  speech,  "is  power.  A 
country,  and  especially  a  maritime 
country,  must  get  possession  of  the 
strong  places  of  the  world,  if  it 
wishes  to  contribute  to  its  power." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  security 
of  our  interests  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  has  in  recent  years  been 
diminished ;  and  it  is  well  that  we 
have  a  Government  in  power  which 
is  "  deeply  conscious  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  those  British  in- 
terests," and  which  is  "  resolved  to 
guard  and  maintain  them."  There 
is  nothing  in  this  to  create  distrust. 
As  a  commercial  and  maritime  na- 
tion our  first  interest  is,  that  the 
world  should  be  at  peace  ;  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  in  the  West,  the 
necessity  of  our  route  to  India  in  the 
East,  are  the  only  subjects  upon 
which  that  peace  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  us. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  Govern- 
ment have  achieved  a  consider- 
able accession  of  strength,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  reason  of 
their  foreign  policy,  and  notably  in 
respect  of  this  transaction  in  Egypt 
Still,  the  retrospect  of  the  recess 
is  not  altogether  favourable;  and 
things  have  been  done  and  omitted 
which,  but  for  a  happy  stroke  of 
statesmanship,  might  have  lowered 
the  popularity  of  the  Government. 
Disasters  may  occasionally  happen 
with  that  result;  and  a  Minister  may 
be  overwhehned  with  odium  from 
no  fault  of  his  own.  No  one,  for 
example,  can  suppose  that  it  was 
Mr  Ward  Hunt's  fault  that  the  Iron 
Duke  sent  the  Vanguard  to  join  that 
submarine  navy,  as  the  'Times'  calls 
it,  which,  under  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, had  already  reached  sufficient 
proportions.  It  was  early  days  for 
such  a  reinforcement.  The  Admi- 
ralty department,  however,  has  not 
proved  to   be  the  strong  point  oC 
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the  present  Administiation.  Ko 
one  holds  the  Fiist  Lord  of  the 
Admiraltj  personally  responsible 
for  that  or  subsequent  mishaps. 
But  neither  his  course  with  regard 
to  the  inquiry,  nor  his  subsequent 
speeches,  have  conciliated  the  public 
mind,  alarmed  and  apprehensiye  as 
to  the  discipline  of  the  service  and 
the  capacity  of  naval  officers  to 
handle  these  complicated  monsters. 
Explanations,  no  doubt,  will  have 
to  be  made  in  Parliament ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that, 
in  view  of  subsequent  events,  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Admiralty  ab- 
sorb less  of  public  attention  than 
they  did,  and  might  easily  be  for- 
gotten if  a  vigorous  effort  were 
made,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be,  to  remedy  them.  As  regards 
the  Vanguard  Minute,  the  First 
Lord,  of  course,  acted  with  the  con- 
currence of  two  naval  advisers — Ad- 
miral Milne  and  Admiral  Hornby 
— ^both  of  the  highest  authority; 
and  as  the  chief  question  at  issue  is 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
discipline  in  the  fleet,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  defence,  not  hitherto 
disclosed,  will  be  vigorous  if  not 
successful 

As  regards  the  Admiralty  Slave- 
Trade  Circular,  no  one  imputes  to 
the  Ministry  any  wish  to  alter 
the  fixed  attitude  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  slavery;  or  to  in- 
fringe the  rule  that  a  British  man- 
of-war,  whether  in  a  foreign  port 
or  on  the  high  seas,  is  a  part  of  the 
floating  territory  of  the  Queen.  If 
the  Ministry  had  entertained  any 
such  design,  they  would  most  as- 
suredly not  have  attempted  to  exe- 
cute them  by  means  of  an  obscure 
circular, which  on  the  face  of  it  never 
aspired  to  a  higher  fate  than  to  be 
placed  at  a  particular  page  of  a  vol- 
ume of  instructions,  with  a  conveni- 
ent heading  for  reference.  It  was 
an  unlucky  document,  intended  pro- 
bably to  deal  with  the  inconveni- 


ences resulting  from  a  too  li 
accommodation  being  offered  \ 
groes  on  board  her  Majesty's  i 
It  might  so  happen,  it  says, ' 
the  whole  slave  portion  of  the 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fishery  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
take  refuge  on  board  British  s 
Though  it  is  wholly  inadmissi 
**  require  naval  officers  to  sor; 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  ma 
yet,  considering  that  accommo 
is  limited,  a  negro  cannot 
lowed  to  take  up  free  quart 
board  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
legitimate  exercise  of  that  f 
which  he  acquires  the  mom 
sets  ^t  on  deck.  As  a  i 
he  is  liable  to  be  asked  t 
unless  his  antecedent  status 
very  confers  extraordinary 
leges.  The  situation  is  < 
tremely  liable  to  be  abus 
full  of  difficulty  for  comi 
officers.  The  first  duty  of 
miralty  in  the  matter  is  to 
their  ships  do  not  becoi 
refuges  for  the  destitute,  t] 
decks  are  kept  clear,  and  1 
cipline  maintained.  It  is 
be  regretted  that  simple  ins 
with  this  view  were  not 
sufficient^  and  that  *^  bumij 
tions  should  have  been 
without  the  slightest  notio 
range  and  power.  Fortun 
Government,  notwitlistai 
brief  existence,  stands  clc 
suspicion  in  reference  to  i 
of  slavery.  Only  a  fortn 
this  Circular  was  issued, 
before  it  had  attracted  att< 
Speech  from  the  Throne  « 
"a  supplementary  convent 
I  trust  may  be  efficacioi 
more  complete  suppress! 
East  African  slave-trade." 
ernment  annexed  the  P 
chiefly  in  order  to  check  \ 
and  trade  in  slaves.  Ix 
von  is  admitted  by  bis  o|: 
be  one  of  the  best  anti-sla 
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eTcr  had.  Ho  has  struggled  under  monarchical  government  pub- 
nce  the  colonies  of  South  licly  to  discuss  the  chances  of  their 
both  British  and  Dutch,  to  return  to  office,  and  the  expedients 
better  relation  between  the  by  which  that  object  is  to  be  at- 
and  the  natives.  He  has  tained.  There  is,  to  say  the  leasts 
the  Ashantee  victory  to  a  charming  frankness,  an  undis- 
IftTeiy  in  West  Africa.  And  guised  simplicity,  about  the  proceed- 
li  thing  which  would  bo  ing,  which  disa^s  criticism.  The 
1  to  Mr  Disraeli  or  Lord  modesty  of  Opposition  has  often 
iroold  be  a  leaning  towards  been  taunted  with  the  desire  of 
and  the  slave-trade.  For-  place;  but  the  ex-Ministers  would 
J  no  public  injury  has  re-  shake  ofT  any  taunts  of  that  kind, 
ov  has  been  alleged  to  result,  as  Dr  Kenealy  would  put  it,  ''  like 
h»  singular  escapade.  The  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane." 
ir  VB8  withdrawn ;  and  as  its  Such  taunts  are  anticipated  in  the 
inee  enabled  '  Historicus '  to  frankest  manner,  and  would,  of 
brth  column  upon  column  course,  be  perfectly  superfluous  and 
i  'Mi  Gladstone  calls  his  '^  re-  harmless.  The  object  of  such  dis- 
loquired  erudition,''  much  to  cussion  is  apparently  to  restrain  the 
lightenment  of  the  public,  impatience  of  their  followers  only ; 
r  Forster  to  fulminate  "  as  each  speaker  avows  by  implication 
hen^s  son "  on  the  topic  of  his  own  superiority  to  the  eagerness 
,  the  net  result  was  on  the  ho  seeks  to  quelL  There  is,  how- 
idvantageous  to  the  country,  ever,  no  indication  of  a  rival  policy, 
reneial  course,  however,  of  the  except  that,  to  judge  from  the 
iment,  whether  in  its  admin-  speeches  of  Lord  Hartington,  Mr 
n  of  India,  the  colonies,  or  Forster,  and  Mr  Stansfeld,  the  sub- 
mobilisation  of  the  army,  has  ject  of  national  education  may  yet 
ghed  the  shortcomings  or  ill  give  rise  to  difficulties  which  only 
i  of  one  dcjpartment.  A  a  Liberal  Government  can  surmount. 
Conservative  demonstration  And  correspondence  has  actually 
I  Free  Trade  HaU  of  Man-  begun  again  in  the  newspapers  be- 
r  is  one  sign  of  the  times,  twecn  secularists  and  denomina> 
defection  of  I^ncashire  from  tionalists !  Every  reasonable  man, 
beral  party  was  the  marked  we  should  think,  had  ventured  to 
I  of  the  election  of  1868 ;  and  hope  that  that  controversy  was  at 
sequent  reception  of  Mr  Dis-  an  end,  and  that  the  work  of  educa- 
and  its  attitude  at  the  last  tion  had  begun  and  would  be  pcr- 
ition,  have  had  an  important  sisted  in  without  further  talk.  Tho 
g  on  the  course  of  politics.  Cowper-Temple  clause  settled  every 
5  aside  that  demonstration,  difficulty  by  handing  it  over  bodily 
leeches  at  Guildhall,  and  one  to  the  teachers,  whereupon  a  diffi- 
0  other  occasions,  the  vaca-  culty  which  exists  only  in  the 
peeches  as  a  rule  have  been  brains  or  tongues  of  controversialists 
Esbly  dreary.  Opposition  vanished,  and  need  not  be  conjured 
es  are  usually  scanned  dur-  into  renewed  existence.  Passing 
recess  to  see  if  they  strike  that  by  as  a  subject  which  split  the 
)te  of  a  rival  policy,  or  chal-  Libersd  party  into  firagments,  and 
want  of  confidence  in  the  which  it  is  desperate  to  suppose  will 
tiy.  But  it  strikes  one  as  ever  reunite  them,  we  come  to  the 
al,  and  somewhat  undignified,  formidable  difficulty  of  Opposition, 
:-Minister8  in  a  country  still  and  for  that  purpose  refer  to  \i\i^ 
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speech  of  Mr  Butt  in  September  but  lie  would  try  to  undervs 

last  to  his  constituents  at  Limerick,  peril  which  Lord  Hartington 

He  congratulated  them  that  "  for  boldly  in  the  face.    Until  th< 

the  first  time  since  the  Act  of  Union  erals  outweigh  their  opponeni 

Ireland  had  returned  a  majority  of  Home-Eulers  put  together,  as 

representatives  pledged  to  demand  servatives  do  now,  it  would  1 

the  restoration  of  her  national  Par-  possible  for  them  to  provid 

liament.     That  majority  was  un-  country    with    an   Adminisl 

doubtedly  far  greater  than  the  ma-  capable  of  conducting  the  g 

jority  in  the  whole  House  of  Com-  ment.     It  is  impossible  for  a 

mens  by  which  the  present  Ministry  otic  Liberal  to  forget  this  in 

was  placed  in  office."    The  Home-  ing  upon  his  political  course. 
Eulers  were  pledged  to  be  "  wholly        Some    vigorous    struggles 

independent  of  English  parties,  and  been  made  to  rise  superior 

they  were  no  longer  a  miserable  and  prevailing  dulness,  and,  doi 

despised  contingent  of  an  English  where  there  is  nothing  to 

party."    The  absolute  incompetency  Forster  is  the  man  to  say  it  a 

of  the  English  Parliament  to  man-  est  length,  and  with  most  8< 

age  Lrish  affairs  formed  the  text  of  earnestness.     At  Leeds,  up 

his  oration.    Ireland  had  no  repre-  versity  extension — nt  Bradl 

sentative  government,  the  national  the  Admiralty  Circular — at 

feeling  was  thwarted  in  the  police,  burgh,  on  onr  colonial  emp 

in  the  poor-laws,  in  education,  the  cause  of  education,  and  the 

magistracy,  the  fiscal  administration  principles  of  parties — and  i 

of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  in  Bradford  on  every  conceiva^ 

the  distribution  of  legal  and  judi-  ject, — his  speeches   have  1 

cial  offices.      The   present  system  great  advantage  of  being  g< 

was  worse  than  Russian  despotism ;  the  latest  utterances  of  hi) 

up  to  a  few  months  ago  Ireland  What  this  perverse  activii 

was  governed  by  a  code   of  laws  portend,  we  do  not  know ; 

unparalleled    in    Europe    for    its  the  present,  at  least,  Lord  1 

atrocity.      This  is  the  representa-  ton  sits  firmly  in  hiis  seat, 

tive  speech  of  an  important  section  parently  knows  that  if  speec 

on    Lord    Hartington's    benches,  always  silver,  silence   is  g 

Lord  Hartington  speaking  after  this  golden,  especially  when  yov 

repudiated  Irish  support;  nor  did  is  to  wait.     Mr  Forster's 

a  subsequent  explanation  lessen  the  is  of  that  flowing,  endless  kit 

effect  of  his    doing    so.      !Not  so  is  invariably  deficient    in 

his  incautious  and  eager  rival     Al-  and  weight     We  are  all  in 

though  Mr  Forster  is  strongly  op-  to  hear  that  his  present 

posed  to  Home  Rule,   he  ^ded  :  were  originally  his  porters ; 

"  Yet  I  see  no  reason    why    we  if  his  employes  were  as  w 

should  not  have  the  assistance  of  cated  as  himself  they  would] 

Irish  members  in  the  conduct  of  have  been  his  masters,  and  ) 

our  imperial  affairs.     ...     If  I  have  been  their  servant, 

am  opposed  to  them  on  the  question  his  audiences  that  he  likes 

of  Home  Rule,  I  heartily  desire  to  to  them  '4n  a  rough,  and 

see  them  taking  an  equal  share  with  unconnected  way ;"  and  he  i 

us  in  the  government  of  our  common  succeeds  in  his  object      **  I 

country."  He  feels,  no  doubt,  what  a  I  ought  to  set  to  work  and  ti 

^Nemesis  this  Home  Rule  movement  sider  with  as  much  care  as 

is,  dogging  the  steps  of  his  party ;  what  I  should  say  on  this  oc 
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and  80  far  we  agiee  with  him ;  ''but 
I  gave  up  the  idea,  because  I  could 
not,  dtting  quietly  in  my  study,  find 
woids  which  could  adequately  ex- 
press," (fee.  The  result  is  a  blatant 
and  blustering  style  of  eloquence, 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
from  leading  public  men,  and  which 
contrasts  most  painfully  with  the 
measured  utterances  of  his  respon- 
sible leader.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  extraordinary  medley  of  topics 
introduced  into  his  speech  to  his 
constituents — "which  I  won't  at- 
tempt to  work  up  in  five  words,  be- 
canse  time  after  all  is  short ! " — the 
last  session,  the  Eastern  question, 
the  slave-trade  circular,  theYanguard 
minate,  the  Chinese  difficulty.  Lord 
Canuirvon's  policy,  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  the  Burials  Bill,  lo- 
cal taxation  and  local  government, 
rural  municipalities;  and  by  the 
time  those  subjects  were  despatched 
he  was  not  one-third  through  his 
speech.  He  seems  to  be  deeply 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
spht  in  the  Liberal  party,  when  he 
supported  the  county  franchise  and 
Loid  Hartington  did  not.  It  was  a 
fine  opening  for  the  Ministerialists 
— "it  is  their  function  to  try  and 
sow  dissension  among  us ;  •  .  . 
don't  listen  to  them,  .  .  .  pay 
no  regard  to  their  taunts,'*  &c.  &c 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  on 
the  other  hand,  speaking  at  Bristol 
shortly  after  Mr  Disraeli's  speech  at 
the  Guildhall,  stated  the  case  against 
the  Ministry,  and  referred  to  the 
prospects  and  position  of  the  Libe- 
ral party.  The  speech  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  party  manifesto,  and 
bore  the  marks  of  having  been  care- 
fully weighed*  After  alluding  to 
some  recent  successes  in  regard  to 
the  municipal  elections,  he  added : 
^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  these  suc- 
cesses reinforced  by  more  successes 
in  parliamentary  constituencies  be- 
fore we  count  too  confidently  upon 
the  turn  of  the  tide.    We  most  re- 
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collect  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
*  leeway'  to  make  up,  and  that  we 
have  not  only  to  recover  the  losses 
which  we  suffered  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, but  before  we  think  of  again 
influencing  the  destinies  of  this  na- 
tion, we  must  make  very  considerable 
fresh  gains."     He  distinctly  stated 
that  in  the  most  prosperous  time  of 
the  Liberal  party,  "  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  we 
should  never  have  commanded  a 
majority."    Mr  Forster  afterwards 
contradicted  this,  and  declared  that, 
while  the  Conservative  majority  in 
England  now  is  115,  in  1868  the 
Liberals  were    in    a    majority  in 
England  alone  of   40.      Be   that 
as  it  may.   Lord  Hartington  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  the  Home  Eule 
party  as  belonging  to  the  Liberals, 
and  explained    that    the  Liberals 
could  not  return  to  office  till  they 
could  set  Irish  members,  as  well  as 
their  opponents,  at  defiance.   Under 
these  circumstances  he  inculcated 
patience  and  moderation,  to  wait 
for  a  policy  which  should  be  bom 
of  "intelligent  conviction,  and  re- 
flection, and  reason ; "  and  to  dis- 
charge the  legitimate  duties  of  Op- 
position.    Without  in  the  slightest 
degree  imitating  Mr  Forster's  vio- 
lence on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade  circular,   he  intimated  that 
explanations  will  be  demanded  of 
the  Government  as  to  what  their 
views  really  were,  and  whether  the 
highest  legal  authority  would  an- 
swer for  the  legal  doctrines  it  con- 
tained.     And  no  doubt  these  are 
explanations  which  we  should  all 
like  to  hear.     Conservatives  as  well 
as  Liberals  will  also  await  the  pro- 
mised vindication    of    the  recent 
Admiralty  management.    He  recog- 
nised the  great  desire  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  make  a  univer- 
sal and  sound  system  of  education  ; 
but  he  thought  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way,  especially 
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from  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  that  the  settlement 
of  the  question  might  after  all  be 
reserved  for  the  Liberal  party. 
And  upon  foreign  policy  Lord  Hiur- 
tington  added :  '*  So  long  as  the 
minister  of  England  firmly  and 
steadfastly  pursues  a  just  foreign 
policy,  although  he  may  not  be 
backed  up  by  the  militaiy  power 
which  the  ministers  of  other  na- 
tions may  be  able  to  command,  he 
will  know,  and  Europe  will  know 
also,  that  when  he  speaks,  he 
speaks  the  undivided  voice  of  a 
loyal,  and  a  powerful,  and  a  pat- 
riotic people." 

Such  is  the  position  of  public 
affairs.  The  Ministry  is  strong  in 
parliamentary  and  national  support, 
strong  in  the  hopeless  disunion  of 
its  opponents,  stronger  still  in  the 
evidences  which  it  has  given  of 
matured  schemes  of  social  improve- 
ment at  home,  of  well-considered, 
firm,  and  sagacious  policy  abroad. 
Ajb  the  new  year  opens,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  reflect  that  in  the  present 
position  of  parties  there  is  every 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
progressive  legislation,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  disquieting  agitation.  There 
does  not  exist  at  present  any  force 
in  politics  capable  of  raising  any 
dangerous  issues,  the  discussion  of 
which,  we  all  know  from  experience, 
excludes  all  legislative  activity  upon 
less  exciting  but  far  more  useful 
subjects.  The  nation  seems  con- 
tented ;  and  under  a  united  Grovem- 
ment  the  three  kingdoms  and  the 
colonial  and  Indian  empires  are 
everywhere  flourishing  and    pros- 


perous.   And  in  r^;aid  to  the  one 
subject  of  anxiety,  Uie  state  of  our 
foreign  relations  in  regard  to  the 
Eastern  question,  the  Ministry  has 
by  its  character  and  its  recent  acts 
inspired  Europe  with  respect,  and 
the  public  at  home  with  enthusiasm 
as  well  as  confidence.    Its  policy  is 
distinctly  a  policy  of  peace;   but 
that  policy  is  also  one  of  firmness 
and  courage.     It  is  presided  over 
by  the  man  who  years  ago  was  the 
uncompromising    critic  and  oppo- 
nent of   that  celebrated  coalition 
which,  in  its  blundering  dealings 
with  this  self-same  Eastern  question, 
committed  us  to  the  task  of  rivet- 
ing   a   Mohammedan   yoke    upon 
Christian  necks,  and  involved  us  in 
a  sanguinary  and  expensive  contest, 
decisive  of  nothing,  without  visible 
influence  on  the  ultimate  course  of 
events,  upon  the  fate  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  or  the  final  solution, 
whatever  that  may  be,  of  the  East- 
ern question.    K  he  can  show  that 
his  Ministry  can  grapple  success- 
fully with  the  question  which  over- 
whelmed the  celebrated  Cabinet  of 
Lord  Aberdeen — can  out  of  this 
bed  of  nettles  pluck  the  rose  of 
safety — can  disentangle   ''British 
interests"  from  the  web  of  old- 
world  politics,  and  place  these  in- 
terests on  an  intelligible  and  secure 
foundation,  so  that   they  may  be 
patent  to  the  dull  apprehension  of 
England,  even  in  the  hour  of  war- 
like frenzy, — ^he  will  secure  the  re- 
nown of  his  Administration,  and 
effect    one  of   the    most  brilliant 
achievements  of  his  long  and  fa- 
mous leadership. 


FrinUd  hy  WiUiam  Blackwood  <£•  Scm. 
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ox  AEMY  MOBILISATION. 


[As  the  following  article  on  ''  Army  Mobilisation  "  takes  up  the  same 
question  as  "  The  First  Step  in  Army  Reform  "  in  our  Number  for  last 
xnonth,  we  think  it  right  to  say  that  the  subject  is  treated  by  two  inde- 
pendent writers  from  two  different  points  of  view. — Ed.] 


The  first  of  the  great  measures 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
our  small  army  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  so  far  as  its  numbers  go, 
with  those  of  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours, has  recently  been  made 
public.  We  hail  it  with  satis- 
faction. It  is  most  creditable  to 
the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Creneral  Staff;  and  considering  that 
it  has  been  worked  out  entirely 
upon  the  existing  state  of  our  mili- 
taiy  forces,  and  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  staff  officer,  a  man,  a 
horse,  or  a  gun,  we  think  it  all  that 
could  be  expected.  It  has  made  as 
many  bricks  as  it  is  possible  to  turn 
out  without  more  straw. 

It  recognises  that  great  truth  to 
which  so  many  of  our  army  re- 
tonneiB  in  Parliament  have  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes,  that  a  mere  aggre- 
gate of  isolated  battalions,  regi- 
ments, and  batteries  is  no  army  in 
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the  modern  sense  at  all ;  that  till  it 
is  organised  into  brigades,  divisions, 
and  corps,  it  is  unfit  to  carry  out 
any  military  movement ;  and  that  it 
is  too  late  (as  the  war  of  1870  has 
proclaimed  as  its  great  moral)  to 
trust  to  any  nation's  being  able  to 
do  this  when  war  itself  is  upon  it. 

Bound  down  as  the  Earners  ot 
this  scheme  were  to  propose  no 
increase  to  the  existing  establish- 
ment, they  are  unable  to  provide  for 
any  organisation  other  than  a  mere 
paper  one  during  peace;  but  they 
have  done  their  best,  by  openly 
announcing  what  it  will  be  during 
war,  and  by  furnishing  all  the  in- 
structions necessary  to  start  it,  to 
render  the  transition  from  the  peace 
to  the  war  organisation  as  quick  and 
as  easy  of  execution  as  possible. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  under  three  heads.  I.  In  re- 
gard to  Organisation.    II.  In  regard  • 
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to  DistribntioiL  UL  In  regard 
to  the  Changes  still  necessary  to 
render  efficient  our  existing  Forces 
for  Defensiye  or  Offensive  War. 


,L  Oboanisation. 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  onr  whole 
home  forces  for  defensive  war  pur- 
poses into  eight  active  corps  and  a 
garrison  arm  j.  First  as  to  the  active 
army.  We  may  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  our  non-military  readers, 
that  in  onr  service  a  battalion  con- 
sists of  eight  companies,  and  is  sup- 
posed on  the  war  footing  to  number 
1000  rank  and  file.  During  peace 
it  seldom  exceeds  500  men.  Three 
battalions  of  infantry  form  a  bri- 
gade ;  two  brigades,  with  an  addi- 
tional battalion  to  give  a  reserve, 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  furnish  the 
advance  outposts,  three  field-bat- 
teries (18  guns)  to  provide  artillery, 
and  a  company  of  engineers,  consti- 
tute a  division;  three  divisions, 
with  a  cavalry  brigade  (three  regi- 
ments and  a  horse-battery),  a  corps 
artLUeiy  of  three  horse  and  two 
field  batteries,  and  an  engineer 
fi>rce  of  a  pontoon  troop,  half  a 
telegraph  troop,  and  a  company, 
make  up  a  corp& 

A  corps,  therefore,  consists  of — 
21  battalions  of  infantry, 
6  regiments  of  cavalry, 
90  guns, 

6^  troops    or   companies    of 
engineers. 

In  comparing  a  Prussian,  or  in- 
*  deed  any  foreign  army  corps,  with 
an  English  one,  it  is  very  common  to 
hear  tihose  who  have  not  gone  into 
the  subject  say  that  our  system  is 
much  more  expensive  than  tiieirs,  be- 
cause they  group  their  men  in  such 
much  larger  tactical  units  than  wedo. 
Now  this  is  an  entire  mistake,  and 
arises  altogether  from  a  misuse  of 
terms.  A  Prussian  brigade  consists 
of  6  battalions,  an  English  one  of 


3  j  but  then  the  Prusrian  brigade 
corresponds  with  and  repretenis  the 
English  division/  the  Prussian  regi- 
ment of  three  battalions  doing  so 
mth  our  brigade. 

Both  nations  *  advance  from  the 
battalion  in  the  same  tactical  vntfs, 
but  they  call  these  units  by  differ- 
ent names.      Three  battalions  are 
first  united  under    one  head — ^in 
Prussia  into  a  regiment,  in  England 
into  a  brigade ;  two  of  these  units 
are  next  grouped  under  one  leader — 
in  Prussia  this  is  called  a  brigade, 
in  England  a  division.     In  Prussia 
two  of  these  larger  units  are  united 
into  a  division,  in  England  three  of 
ihemmakeupacorpa  Two  Prussian 
divisions  make  an  army  corps.  We 
have  no  tactical  unit  corresponding 
to  the  Prussian  division :  it  is  in- 
termediate between  our  division  and 
corps. 

If  one  Prussian  officer  was  de- 
scribing to  another  our  organisation, 
he  would  say  that  our  army  corps 
consisted  of  three  brigades,  with 
divisional  troops  attached  to  the  se- 
parate brigades,  but  with  no  divi- 
sions. 

In  Prussia,  between  the  battalion 
and  the  corps  there  are  three  distinct 
steps — ^the  regiment,  brigade,  and 
division.  In  England  there  are 
but  two — the  brigade  and  division. 

We  have  insisted  strongly  upon 
this,  because  the  charge  is  so  often 
made  against  us  of  unnecessarily 
over-refining  in  this  way,  and  thus 
incurring  useless  expense. 
^  As  a  tactical  orgaaisation,  we 
hold  that  adopted  for  our  army 
corps  decidedly  superior  to  the 
Prussian.  The  practical  proof  of 
this  is  decisive.  If  a  tactical  organ- 
isation is  good,  it  vnll  stand  the 
stress  of  battie  without  being  broken 
up.  If  it  has  to  be  broken  up  it  is 
faulty. 

Apply  this: — ^An  English  army 
corps  will  take  up  its  place  in  the 
line  of  battie  thus:  two  divisions 
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alongside  of  each  other  in  fronts  each 
with  one  hrigade  in  the  first  line 
and  one  in  ti^e  second ;  one  divi- 
sion with  the  cavalry  brigade  and 
•corps  artillery  in  reserve.  This 
presents  all  the  necessaiy  require- 
ments for  action  called  for  in  these 
days  —  a  strong  first  and  second 
fighting  line  well  supplied  with 
artillery,  and  a  powerful  reserve  of 
all  arms  ready  for  any  contingency 
— all  the  tactical  units  preserved. 
If  necessary,  some  of  the  corps  bat- 
teries may  be  at  once  sent  up  to  join 
the  divisional  ones  in  the  fiont 

2fow  take  the  case  of  the  Prus- 
eian  ooips :  to  preserve  its  tactical 
unity  it  should  form  up  its  two  divi- 
sions alongside  of  each  other,  which 
gires  a  powerful  first  and  second 
line,  and  keep  its  corps  artillery  and 
cayalry  in  reserve.  But  this  by  no 
means  meets  the  requirements  of 
modem  battle.  A  general  reserve 
for  the  whole  army  will  no  longer 
do.  It  is  necessary  that  each  corps 
should,  as  well,  have  its  own  inde- 
pendent reserve  of  all  arms.  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  to  break 
np  one  of  the  divisions,  and  to  take 
away  half  of  it  (one  brigade,  six 
battalions)  to  form  an  infantry  re- 
serve. A  great  tactical  unit  is  thus 
destroyed  at  the  very  moment  of 
action,  and  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion leader  dissolved.  How  gene- 
rally this  was  the  case  in  all  the 
great  battles  of  the  late  war  every 
reader  of  the  admirable  Prussian 
offidal  account  will  remember.  Take 
as  an  example  the  distribution  of 
the  Guard  and  Saxon  Corps  for  the 
attack  at  Gravelotte. 

In  this  particular,  therefore,  we 
have  kept  more  abreast  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  than  the 
Prussians. 

To  proceed  with  our  mobilisation 
scheme: — ^In  the  1st  Army  Corps 
the  whole  infantry  will  be  regulars ; 
in  the  the  2d,  two  of  the  divisions 
nill  be  legolais  and  one  militia ;  in 


the  3d,  two  will  be  militia  and  one 
regular;  in  the  4th,  two  divisions 
will  each  have  one  regular  brigade 
and  one  militia,  the  third  division 
being  all  militia;  in  the  5th,  the 
first  division  is  almost  entirely  re- 
gulars, the  other  two  militia;  in 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  there  wiU  be 
but  one  regidar  brigade  in  each 
corps,  all  the  rest  militia. 

In  the  7th  and  8th  Army  Corps 
the  cavalry  brigades  will  consist  of 
yeomanry.  In  the  others,  of  three 
regiments  of  regulars  with  often  a 
yeomanry  corps  added.  In  all  the 
Corps,  except  the  4  th  (Irish),  the 
divisional  regiments  are  yeomanry. 

All  the  .Ajmy  Corps  aiter  the  3d 
show  a  grievous  and  progressive 
deficiency  in  the  corps  and  division- 
al artillery.  There  are  sixty-three 
batteries  wanting  to  complete  our 
requirements  in  this  respect. 

In  all  after  the  1st  there  is  a 
sore  want  of  engineers.  Seven 
pontoon  troops,  three  telegraph 
troops,  and  twenty-one  companies, 
are  required  to  complete  our  corps 
establishment 

It  is  well  that  the  nation  should 
keep  in  mind  these  two  great  wants 
in  our  military  system. 

Now  a  word  as  to  our  garrison  or 
sedentary  force. 

The  arrangements  for  this  are 
admirable ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
all  the  scattered  and  discordant  ele- 
ments of  our  auxiliary  troops  have 
been  combined  in  this  part  of  the 
scheme  is  above  all  praise.  And  it 
was  a  hard  task.  On  the  one  hand, 
you  had  the  volunteers,  excellent 
marksmen  and  very  intelligent,  but 
without  much  of  the  habit  of  dis- 
cipline, and  whom  it  was  impossible, 
without  serious  loss  to  the  industry 
of  the  country,  to  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  under  arms.  On  the 
other,  a  large  force  of  old  pensioners 
valuable  for  their  steadiness,  but 
unfit  for  field  work. 

These  have  both  been  fully  util- 
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ised  in  oar  fortresses.  The  old 
pensioners  will  be  excellent  behind 
works,  and  will  impart  much  steadi- 
ness to  the  garrisons  which  will  be 
largely  composed  of  militia  artillery 
(twenty-nine  regiments)  and  volun- 
teers, with  a  leaven  of  line  bat- 
talions (thirteen)  to  give  thejn 
backbone,  and  thirty-five  garrison 
batteries  of  Eoyal  Artillery  to  dis- 
charge the  higher  duties  of  their 
now  complicated  arm. 

The  volunteers  of  the  coast  coun- 
ties will  be  formed  into  local  bri- 
gades, and  assist  in  the  defence  of 
their  own  localities.  Those  of  the 
inland  counties  will  be  apportioned 
to  the  great  coast  fortresses,  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Dover,  Chatham, 
Sheemess,  and  the  large  camp  at  Til- 
bury, ^.,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  of  their  actual  strength.  The 
remaining  three-fourths  wUl  remain 
at  home  following  theirown  pursuits, 
but  relieving,  in  their  turn,  those 
who  have  bcwni  first  thrown  into  the 
garrisons.  By  a  very  proper  ar- 
rangement the  London  volunteers 
will  take  their  turn  of  duty  on  the 
Thames  defences  —  Tilbury,  Chat- 
ham, and  Sheemess.  In  this  way 
the  whole  of  our  great  and  valuable 
volunteer  force  will  take  its  share 
in  the  defence  of  their  native  land 
without  excessive  inconvenience 
either  to  themselves  or  the  country, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  a  full 
allowance  of  field  work — ^for  the 
large  garrisons  of  Portsmouth  lines 
and  TUbury  camp  would  carry  out 
no  mere  passive  defence  behind 
their  works  in  the  event  of  the  war 
storm  sweeping  along  our  coasts.* 

IT.  Distribution. 

The  distribution  of  our  army 
corps  has  of  course  been  fixed  mainly 


with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  the  object  being  to  as- 
semble, in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  the  troops,  in  an  oiganised 
shape,  on  the  ground  where  their 
presence  is  most  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. 

For  defensive  purposes  the  coun* 
try  may  be  readily  divided  into  five 
zones.  1.  The  southern  and  most 
important  zone,  embracing  the  whole 
south  coast  from  Harwich  on  the 
Stour  to  Bristol  on  the  Severn,  and 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  capi- 
tal 2.  The  eastern  zone,  from 
the  Wash  to  the  Tyne.  3.  The 
western  zone,  from  the  British  Chan- 
nel to  the  Solway  Firth.  4.  Scot- 
land.    5.  Ireland. 

To  the  first  of  these  four  army 
corps  are  told  off — to  each  of  the 
others  one. 

We  will  say  a  word  on  each;  and 
in  treating  of  them  we  believe  it 
will  assist  the  reader  if  we  designate 
the  corps  generally  rather  by  the 
name  of  the  place  where  their  head- 
quarters are  established  than  by 
their  number.  Thus  we  shall  call 
the  1st  the  Colchester  Corps,  the 
2d  the  Aldershot,  the  3d  the  Croy- 
don, and  so  on. 

1.  The  southern  zone.  This 
has  for  tts  great  object  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  and  luis  to  keep  watch 
over  the  whole  long  line  from  the 
Wash  to  the  Briti^  ChanneL  It 
is  divided  into  four  portioxis,  to  the 
defence  of  each  of  which  a  corps  is 
assigned.  On  the  left  the  Colches- 
ter (Ist)  Corps  has  its  headquarters 
at  that  place,  and  is  echeloned  from 
thence  to  the  Medway-  It  has  to 
guard  Suffolk,  Essex,  the  east  coast 
road  to  London,  and  the  great  water- 
road  to  the  same  point  by  the 
Thames.  It  will  assemble  one  di- 
vision at  Colchester;  its  cavalry  bri- 


^  *  In  Scotland  the  gpater  part  of  the  volunteers,  both  of  the  coast  and  inland  conn- 
ties,  are  told  off  to  aid  the  active  troops  in  the  defence  of  tiieir  own  localities— only 
a  small  proportion  (8  infantry,  8  artillery,  1  engineer  corps)  bein^^apportioned  toEdin- 
hmgh  for  garrison  anty. 
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gade  next  on  the  right  at  Maldon ; 
Uien  its  second  division  at  Chelms- 
ford, urith  a  brigade  detached  to 
Warley;  finally,  its  third  division 
on  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  with 
A  brigade  thrown  out  to  Chatham 
on  the  Med  way.  Its  advanced  line 
on  the  coast  will  be  given  by  the 
garrisons  of  Harwich,  and  the  great 
group  of  the  Thames  defences — viz., 
^heemess,  Tilbury,  Gravesend,  and 
Chatham. 

In  the  left  centre  the  Croydon 
{3d)  Corps  takes  up  the  line  and 
looks  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  great 
bulwark  of  London  to  the  south — 
4he  Eeigate  ridge.  It  has  its  re- 
serve division  (Guards)  and  head- 
•qnarters  at  Croydon,  detaching  a 
brigade  back  to  !London.  It  throws 
forward  the  mail-clad  troopers  of 
the  Household  cavalry  far  to  its 
left  front  on  the  broad  plains  by 
Ashford;  its  left  division  musters 
at  Tunbridge  on  the  Medway,  with 
a  brigade  lower  down  the  same 
stream  at  Maidstone ;  its  right  di- 
vision masses  at  Bed  Hill  on  the 
legate  ridge,  looking  to  the 
Brighton  road  and  rail.  On  the 
coast  it  has  Dover,  with  its  strong 
garrisons  and  the  local  volunteer 
•corps.  Its  left  is  well  covered  by 
Chatham — on  its  right  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Aldershot  Corps. 

This  (2d)  Corps  in  the  right 
centre  of  the  zone  has  charge  of  the 
right  of  the  Beigate  ridge,  and 
matches  the  approaches  from  Brigh- 
ton and  Arundel,  and  the  com- 
munication with  Portsmouth.  It 
detaches  its  cavalry  far  to  its  left 
£x)nt — to  Lewes  on  the  breezy 
Brighton  downs.  Its  left  division 
takes  post  at  Dorkiug,  with  a  bri- 
gade pushed  to  the  front  as  far  as 
Horsham ;  its  centre  division  holds 
Guildford,  with  a  brigade  in  advance 
■down  the  Portsmouth  road  at  Peters- 
field  ;  its  right  division,  Aldershot, 
where  the  high  bluff  of  Beacon  Hill 
Aiaiks  the  end  of  the  long  Beigate 


ridge.  This  corps  is  well  covered  on 
its  right  front  by  the  immense  chain 
of  fortifications  embracing  the  de- 
fence of  Portsmouth  and  both  en- 
trances of  the  Solent,  and  the  for- 
midable garrison  assigned  to  its 
charge. 

To  the  Salisbury  (or  5th)  Corps 
is  assigned  the  right  flank  of  the 
southern  zone.  It  looks  to  the 
country  between  the  English  and 
Bristol  Channels,  and  is  echeloned 
across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
which  their  waters  bouud ;  its  left 
is  covered  by  the  huge  Portsmouth 
lines,  its  right  by  the  hills  of  Wales. 
It  has  one  division  and  headquar- 
ters on  its  left  at  Salisbury,  hard 
by  the  old  cathedral;  one  in  the 
centre  at  Warminster,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wide-spreading  plains ;  one 
on  the  right  at  Gloucester,  by  the 
waters  of  the  Severn :  its  cavalry 
spread  out  in  advance  of  the  centre 
round  Yeovil.  The  coast  line  in  its 
front  contains  the  strong  works  and 
garrisons  of  Portland,  Plymouth, 
and  Pembroke. 

Such  are  the  military  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the 
capital  on  its  most  exposed  quar- 
ter, and  where  invasion,  if  it  ever 
reaches  these  shores,  will  be  almost 
certain  to  come.  Here  are  grouped 
the  great  mass  of  our  forces  both  as 
regfiurds  quantity  and  quality.  In- 
deed it  may  be  said  that  the  dan- 
gerous line  is  shorter  even  than  we 
have  made  it — that  it  begins  at 
Harwich  and  ends  at  Portsmouth ; 
and  to  this  portion  alone  our  three 
best  army  corps — the  Colchester, 
Croydon,  and  Aldershot  ones — are 
assigned. 

Whilst  our  advanced  posts  are 
represented  by  the  garrisons  on  the 
sea  and  river  fortresses  and  the  local 
coast  corps,  the  points  chosen  for 
the  mobiUsation  of  the  divisions  in 
their  rear  give  an  excellent  line  for 
massing  our  active  troops  by  corps, 
for  the  defence  of  eacb^  ^oiMvssn.  ^1 
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the  line ;  and  the  arrangements  from 
this  point  of  view  are  excellent. 
But  there  is  one  criticism  which 
every  military  man  will  at  once 
make  upon  it — Where  is  the  re- 
serve? 

As  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
the  four  army  corps  concerned  are 
spread  out  in  one  long  semicircular 
Ime ;  but  there  is  no  strong  central 
reserve^  well  massed  and  ready  to  he 
sent  at  a  moment's  notice  to  reinfoi'ce 
the  line  at  a  menaced  point. 

The  Guard  division  at  Croydon 
(one  brigade  of  which  is  in  London) 
is  the  only  body  which  could  be 
moved  to  reinforce  any  portion  of 
the  line,  without  being  taken  from 
another  portion  and  so  leaving  a 
gap ;  and  this  reserve  is  not  nearly 
large  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  division  at  Aldershot  might 
perhaps  be  used  in  this  way  also 
— ^Portsmouth  and  the  brigade  at 
Feteisfield  being  held  to  cover  its 
front  enough — ^but  this  would  lead 
to  the  dislocation  of  two  corps. 

Ko  system  of  defence  is  either 
tactically  or  strategically  correct 
which  does  not  provide  a  powerful 
reserve,  ready  to  move  at  any  mo- 
ment from  a  central  position  to  the 
support  of  that  part  of  the  line  on 
which  the  brunt  of  the  attack  is 
directed;  and  this  must  be  done, 
not  by  improvising  a  body,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  from  the  line 
itself,  but  by  having  it  07'ganised 
heforeliand  as  a  separate  unit. 

Were  an  enemy's  fleet  in  com- 
mand of  the  Channel,  our  whole 
coast  from  Portsmouth  to  Harwich 
might  be  menaced  at  the  same  time ; 
and  no  part  of  our  line — ^Colches- 
ter,  Chatham,  Guildford  —  which 
watches  this  ground,  could  be  de- 
nuded of  troops  without  danger. 

This  important  point  is  very  care- 
fully provided  for  in  the  mobilisa- 
tion arrangements  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  who  have  always  a 
complete  corps  near  the  capital  for 


this  purpose — like  the  Grand  Corps^ 
of  the  German  army  at  Potsdam. 

To  do  this  is  more  difiScult  in  our 
case,  from  the  capital  itself  being  so- 
near  the  sea,  and  consequently  so 
much  exposed.    But  we  would  in- 
finitely prefer  one  of  the  three  corps 
(Colchester,    Croydon,  Aldershot), 
now  told  off  for  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  London,  being  kept  in 
reserve  without  any  place  in  the 
first  line,  and  that  line  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  two  corps— one  to 
watch  the  east  coast  and  Thames 
approaches  from  Colchester  to  the 
Medway,  the  other  to  guard  the 
southern  line,  or  Reigate  ridge,  from 
the  Medway  to  Guildford — ^to  the 
present  arrangement.   We  are  quite 
sure    that    this  would   practically 
give  a  more  powerful  defence.    Thi» 
corps  also  should  be  composed  alto- 
getlier  of  regulars — should  be,infact, 
the  model  corps  of  our  army*;  the 
one  always  available  to   stiike  a 
hard  blow  with,  whether  for  offence 
or  defence.  There  are  reasons,  which 
we  will  treat  of  in  the  next  portion 
of  this  paper,  which  make  us  think 
that  Aldershot  is  the  best  locality 
we  have  in  which  to  mass  this  body 
for  mobilisation. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  eastern 
zone — ^that  extending  from  the  Wash 
to  the  Tyne.  This  is  the  ground  of 
the  7th  or  York  Corps.  It  will  as- 
semble one  division  (and  have  its 
headquarters)  in  the  centre  at  York; 
its  left  division  to  the  north  at  Dar- 
lington, with  a  brigade  detached  still 
further  north  to  Newcastle ;  its  right 
far  to  the  south  at  Northampton ;  its 
cavalry  between  its  centre  and  right 
at  Doncaster. 

3.  The  western  zone  presents  a 
much  narrower  front.  The  great  mass 
of  the  Welsh  mountains  practically 
closes  all  the  coast  from  Pembroke  to- 
Holyhead.  TheChester  or  6th  Corps 
has  therefore  only  to  look  to  the 
coast  from  Holyhead  to  the  Solway 
Firth.    It  has  its  left  division  and 
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headqnariezs  at  Chester,  with  a  hri- 
gado  detached  to  its  front  at  Conway 
to  secoie  onr  line  of  communication 
witii  Ireland ;  its  right  division  will 
be  at  liyerpool ;  its  remaining  divi- 
don  will  assemble  behind  the  other 
two  at  Manchester,  bat  with  a  bri- 
gade detached  to  the  right  at  Wigan. 
The  cayalry  will  hold  the  important 
railway  jimction  of  Crewe  on  the 
lefireai:  Thia  corps  thns  has  charge 
of  the  great  seat  of  onr  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  greatness. 

4.  Scotland  is  assigned  to  the 
8tli  Ooips,  which  has  one  division 
uul  headquarters  on  the  east  coast 
at  Edinburgh,  with  its  cavalry  close 
to  it  at  Musselburgh ;  one  division 
on  the  west  coast  at  Glasgow,  with  a 
detached  brigade  at  Hamilton ;  and 
its  remaining  division,  as  a  central 
reserve^  at  Melrose. 

We  confess  we  do  not  altogether 
like  this  arrangement.  We  would 
lather  have  seen  the  reserve  divi- 
sion at  Caretairs  Junction  than  at 
Mebose,  where  the  Edinburgh  divi- 
sion might  detach  a  brigade. 

Caistairs  Junction  is  the  natural 
railway  centre  of  Scotland.  Trains 
lead  from  it  direct  to  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Carlisle,  Stirling,  Melrose, 
Berwick,  and  Ayr ;  troops  from  it 
can  more  readily  support  either  the 
east  or  west  coast  divisions  than 
from  any  other  point. 

5.  Ireland  is  given  over  to  the 
4Ui  Corps.  This  has  its  headquar- 
teis,  and  one  brigade  of  its  first  divi- 
sion, in  Dublin ;  the  other  brigade  of 
the  same  division  at  Belfast;  its 
second  division  and  cavalry  form 
the  central  reserve  at  the  Curragh ; 
its  third  division  holds  the  south 
with  headquarters  and  one  brigade 
st  Cork,  and  the  other  brigade  at 
limerick. 

There  is  a  strong  local  garrison 
besides  at  Cork,  and  one  in  Dublin, 
and  small  sedentary  bodies  at  Water- 
foid,  Kinsale,  and  Limerick,  with 
a  chain  of  posts  at  the  mouth  of 


the  Shannon,  another  near  the 
northern  lakes,  and  a  garrison  in 
the  important  central  position  of 
Athlone  on  the  upper  Shannon. 

In  the  Irish  arrangements  there 
is  only  one  point  we  d^like.  In  all 
probability  the  first  attack  will 
come  upon  the  south,  and  the  divi- 
sion told  off  for  its  defence  is  purely 
a  militia  one;  while  the  division 
on  the  east  coast  at  Dublin,  which 
is  comparatively  unexposed,  has  a 
line  brigade.  We  would  rather  see 
this  arrangement  reversed.  The 
Curragh  and  Cork  are  the  natural 
localities  of  the  divisions  having 
line  brigades — Dublin  for  the  militia 
one.  The  Curragh  is  so  near  the 
capital  that  the  line  brigade  in  re- 
servo  there  could  always  reinforce  it 
in  time  to  meet  an  attack ;  but  not 
BO  with  Cork. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  our 
army  by  corps  for  mobilisation  on 
invasion.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  distribution  which  will 
also  require  a  word.  We  mean  the 
apportioning  of  the  line  and  militia 
battalions  to  the  army  corps.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter,  for  it 
involves  that  most  difficult  and 
complex  operation,  the  transport  of 
troops  on  the  eve  of  war.  The 
Prussians  have  reduced  this  evil  to 
a  minimum  by  the  perfect  localisa- 
tion of  all  their  corps.  The  French 
brought  it  to  a  maximum  when  they 
were  employed  in  organising,  with 
troops  crossing  from  Algeria,  divi- 
sions on  the  Rhine  frontier,  at  the 
very  moment  Prussia  broke  in. 

Our  arrangements  in  regard  to 
this  matter  are  of  a  mixed  and  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  but,  we  fear, 
inevitable,  nature. 

This  will  best  appear  if  we  treat 
it  by  nationalities. 

On  the  word  to  mobilise,  Scotland 
at  once,  out  of  her  11  infantry 
militia  regiments,  sends  8  over 
the  Border— one  brigade  to  join  the 
Irish  corps  at  Belfast,  one  to  join 
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the  2d  Corps  at  Dorking,  a  garrison 
battalion  to  Portsmouth,  a  divisional 
regiment  to  Dublin. 

Ireland,  out  of  35  battalions, 
sends  26  at  once  abroad — 21  to 
England,  5  to  Scotland.  Thus  one 
brigade  of  her  militia  joins  the  2d 
Corps  at  Horsham,  one  the  Alder- 
shot  Corps  at  Bedhill,  one  the  Salis- 
bury Corps  at  Westminster,  one  the 
Chester  Corps  at  Conway,  one  the 
7th  Corps  at  York,  one  the  8th 
Corps  at  Edinburgh.  Five  of  her 
battalions  become  divisional  regi- 
ments, and  three  garrison  ones,  in 
Great  Britain. 

To  meet  this  influx  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  militia,  England  sends  out  20 
of  her  battolions — 10  to  Ireland 
and  10  to  Scotland. 

Moreover,  three  out  of  the  six 
regular  infEintiy  brigades  of  the  Col- 
chester Corps  are  formed  of  line 
battalions  brought  from  the  centre 
of  Ireland,  and  one  regiment  is  sent 
from  that  country  to  join  a  brigade 
of  the  Aldershot  Corps  at  Peters- 
field.* 

All  this  rather  takes  one's  breath 
away.  The  railways  and  steam- 
boats will  have  a  rough  time  of  it 
in  those  days,  and  it  certainly  will 
require  no  common  amount  of 
method  and  arrangement  to  avoid 
as  great  a  scene  of  confusion  as  took 
place  in  France  when  she  last 
mobilised  her  armies  on  the  Ehine. 

As  fourteen  more  militia  infantry 
battalions  are  taken  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland  than  are  returned  to 
those  countries  from  England,  a 
move  to  that  extent  was  inevitable. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  could  (for  reasons  otlier  than 
military)  be  avoided  has  been  done 
in  this  way ;  but  we  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  result 
produced  is  a  veijy  serious  military 
difficulty. 


In  England  itself  the  localisation 
of  the  militia  of  the  different  corps 
has  been  carried  as  fi&r  as  the  above- 
mentioned  dislocations  wiU  permit. 

The  labour  of  drawing  up  the 
routes  for  all  this  complicated 
system  of  movement  must  have 
been  stupendous. 

It  may  be  noted  that  while  every 
militia  regiment  is  assigned  to  a 
particular  brigade  or  garrison,  a  dif- 
ferent system  is  applied  to  the  line. 
They  are  shifted  every  year  fipom 
one  quarter  to  another.  To  meet 
this,  individual  battalions  are  not 
told  off  to  particular  brigades,  but 
the  battalions  occupying  particnlar 
localities  are.  Thus  the  regiment 
quartered  at  Buttevant  will  always 
belong  to  the  2d  brigade  of  the  let 
division  of  the  Colchester  Corps. 

The  very  important  point  of  the 
distribution  of  the  reserves  re- 
mains. By  a  wise  arrangement  the 
militia  reserve  will  be  embodied 
with  their  own  militia  regiments, 
and  will  move  with  them  to  their 
points  of  assembly ;  when  there  they 
will  be  delivered  up  to  the  line 
battalion  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
and  this  will  generally  be  one  serv- 
ing in  the  same  corps,  or  near  to  it 

For  the  regular  army  reserve  men 
the  arrangement  is  different  Each 
line  battalion  will  be  directed  to 
draw  its  quota  from  a  particular 
brigade  depot  assigned  to  it  before- 
hand, and  the  men  so  told  off  wiU 
meet  it  at  the  point  where  it  joins 
its  brigade. 

III.  We  now  come  to  our  last 
head — ^What  measubbb  abb  still 

BEQUIBED  TO  TUBN  THIS  PAFEB  OB- 
OANISATION  INTO  AN  EFFBOTIVB  ONB, 
EITHEB  FOB  OFFBNCB  OR  DEFENCE. 

1.  The  first  great  want  loudly 
calling  for  some  measure  of  remedy 


*.No  account  in  the  above  la  taken  of  the  veiy  sixnUar  transpositions  of  the  nilUia 
artillery  baUaliant, 
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is  that  of  field-ariiUery.  This  must 
have  struck  any  one  who  has  glanced 
over  the  huge  deficiencies  which 
the  Aimy  last  discloses  in  this 
lespect 

The  fiist  three  aimj  corps  are 
compazatively  very  well  oE  The 
Ist  is  quite  complete ;  the  2d  and 
3d  only  want  one  batteiy  each; 
the  4ih  (Irish)  is  deficient  of  four 
field-batteries  out  of  its  full  estab- 
lishment of  fifteen  field  and  horse 
battexifis;  bat  now  the  collapse 
begms.  The  Salisbury,  York,  and 
SeottishOoips  have  but  one  battery 
of  anj  Jdnd  each,  and  the  miserable 
CheBter  Corps  must  go  forth  to  the 
battle  toUhaui  even  a  single  gun  I 

We  are  no  visionary  dreamers 
after  an  impossible  theoretical  per- 
fectioiL  We  seek  only  the  lowest 
^andard  of  practical  utility.  Our 
army  corps,  after  the  first  four,  are 
so  much  militia  ones ;  and  their  real 
will  probably  prove  to  be  so  much 
^uider  their  theoretical  numbers,  that 
we  make  no  demand  at  present  to 
have  their  artillery  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  their  establishment.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  even  the  most 
strict  economist  of  the  people  would 
desire  to  see  the  militia,  represent- 
ing 60  largely  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  country,  sent  into  action  to 
be  mowed  down  in  masses  by  artil- 
leiy  without  even  a  gun  to  reply  in 
their  defence.  We  do  not  conceive 
that  we  ask  too  much  when  we  pro- 
pose that  in  these,  the  popular  or 
niilitia  corps  of  the  army,  the  allow- 
ance of  artillery  should  be  im- 
mediately raised  to  four  batteries  in 
esch;  that  is,  one  battery  for  each 
divbion,  and  one  reserve  battery  for 
esch  coipe — ^in  all,  for  an  increase 
of  13  field  and  horse  batteries. 

2.  Our  engineer  force  is  so  griev- 
ously behind  our  field  requirements 
that  it  is  practically  eichausted  by 
the  1st  Amy  Corps.  It  alone  is 
complete  in  all  its  details.  "So 
^ips  except  the  1st  has  any  pon- 


toons;  none  except  the  1st  and  2d 
any  telegraph  equipment ;  and  the 
5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  have  not 
a  single  company  amongst  them! 
Surely  some  resources  in  this  way 
should  be  provided  for  each) 

3.  We  now -come  to  the  third, 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  impor- 
tant, point  in  which  our  mobilisa- 
tion scheme  is  deficient  Neither 
for  defence  nor  for  offence  does  it 
provide  a  single  army  corps  ready 
at  once  to  t£^e  the  field  by  the 
simple  calling  in  of  its  reserves. 

If  this  country  wishes  to  be  either 
really  secure  for  defence  at  home,  or 
to  be  able  to  carry  any  weight  in 
the  councils  of  the  world  abroad,  it 
must  provide  at  least  one  army  corps 
always  maintained  in  that  state  of 
permanent  organisation  in  which  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  maintain 
tlie  whole  of  theirs  always. 

It  is  true  that,  looking  to  our 
insular  position,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  country  could  ever  be 
actually  invaded  in  a  less  period 
than  six  weeks  or  two  months  from 
war  becoming  certain.  Now  there 
may  be  minds  so  constituted  as  to 
believe  that  the  six  weeks  of  em- 
bodiment thus  gained  will,  from 
some  hidden  and  mysterious  attri- 
bute of  the  British  soldier,  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  our  army  corps  in  their 
infantine  state  of  organisation  upon 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  per- 
manently embodied  corps  they 
would  have  to  meet — ^in  whose  ranks 
they  will  not  find  a  reserve  soldier 
who  has  less  than  three  years'  ser- 
vice, nor  a  man  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

But  when  we  turn  from  defence 
to  offence  no  one  will  assert  that  any 
such  precious  breathing -time  can 
be  expected.  If  by  utilising  to  the 
utmost  our  navy,  our  small  army  is 
ever  to  give  us  any  weight  in  the 
councils  of  the  world,  it  must  be 
by  our  power  to  "frappez  fort  et 
fimppez  vite." 
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It  has  been  said  with  troth  that 
our  nayy  must  always  be  looked 
upon  as  our  first  line  of  defence,  and 
that  it  may  be  held  as  eqnal  to  an 
anny  of  100,000  men.  And  it  is 
so  also  in  offensive  war.  But  with- 
out a  strong  body  of  land  troops, 
ready  at  once  to  be  thrown,  by  its 
means  and  under  its  protection, 
upon  the  decisive  point  at  land,  it 
will  be  shorn  of  half  its  offensive 
power — ^it  will  be  like  a  powerful 
lance  without  a  liead. 

To  make  our  meaning  apparont : 
By  the  purohase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  we  have  laid  down  in  broad 
lines  our  determination  in  regard  to 
the  Eastern  question.  Under  no 
ciroumstances  will  we  permit  any 
other  power  to  put  its  hand  on 
Egypt  and  our  line  of  communica- 
tion with  India.  This  might  lead 
at  any  time  to  our  being  suddenly 
called  upon  to  occupy  Egypt,  or, 
what  is  moro  probable,  Candui — ^for 
Candia  is  the  trae  key  to  Egypt  if 
held  by  a  naval  power  against  one 
in  possession  of  Constantinople. 
Again,  events  might  arise  in  re^od 
to  the  Eastern  question  in  which  it 
might  be  of  vital  importance  to  us 
at  once  to  throw  a  strong  body  of 
troops  into  Constantinople.  We 
aro  bound  by  treaty  engagements  to 
roinforoe  Antwerp  if  ever  threaten- 
ed. It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
ciroumstances  might  arise  in  which 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  do 
the  same  to  Copenhi^en,  the  key  of 
the  Baltic. 

A  corps  of  30,000  men,  ready  to 
be  embarked  at  its  full  strongth, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  organisa- 
tion, within  a  week  of  war  becom- 
ing certain,  would  enable  us  to  do 
any  one  of  these  things  with  cer- 
tainty ;  and  this,  with  a  very  small 
extra  expendituro,  we  could  obtain. 
But  this  no  paper  organisation  in 
the  world,  however  perfect,  will 
alone  enable  us  to  do. 

In  the  good  old  days  it  was  thus 


we  propaied  an  expedition.  The 
regiments  first  on  the  roster  for 
foreign  service  were  collected  ficom 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
nearest  great  ports — ^Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  the  Thames,  or  Cork— 
and  raised  to  a  sufficient  stiengih 
by  calling  for  volunteers  from  the 
rest  of  the  army. 

A  lot  of  general  and  staff  offi- 
cers   were    hastily    got  together. 
Either  before  they  sailed  or  when 
they  arrived  at  their  destination, 
these  isolated  battalions  were  pitch- 
forked into  brigades  and  divisions, 
commanded    by    brigadiers    and 
generals  guiltless  of  all  knowledge 
of  their  men,  and  assisted  by  staff 
officers  ignorant  alike  of  the  gene- 
ral they  were  to  serve  tmder  and  the 
battalion  commandere  they  were  to 
direct    The   force  in  tMs  cmde 
state  of  organisation  was  landed  on 
our  enemy^s  coast;  but  it  usually 
there  found  itself  confronted  (as  in 
the  early  ware  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution)  by  an  enemy  equally  newly 
organised,  and  so,  being  started  fair, 
friend  and  foe  alike  acquired  their 
tiaining  together,    and   all    went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

But  this  now  sounds  like  a 
distant  tale  of  the  olden  time- 
like  the  happy  days  when  the  stout 
yeoman  twanged  his  bowonthefields 
of  Cressy  and  of  Agincourt  And 
yet  it  is  not  a  long-forgotten  stoiy. 
Thus  went  the  anny  of  England 
forth  to  the  grim  Crimean  fields, 
and  nobly  there  did  its  stout  sol- 
diers do  their  duty,  and  strive  by 
their  lavish  expenditure  of  life  to 
neutralise  the  inevitable  results  of 
previous  parliamentary  parsimony. 
But  so  with  us  it  can  never  be  again, 
unless  "folly  trims  the  sail"  and 
madness  guides  the  helm. 

The  iron  will  of  Bismark,  the 
far-seeing  genius  of  Von  Moltke, 
devised  and  enforced  a  system  of 
military  organisation  so  fatally  per- 
feet  that^  when  brought  into  colli* 
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ifh  it,  all  the   old  oigasi- 
of   Europe  fell,  shatteied 
m  by  steeL      Thus  Ans- 
it    at  Sadowa  and  France 
i  Sedan,  and  thus  must  it 
erery  other  nation  which 
the  warning  so  solemnly 
Efolly  given,  and  sends  ite 
OQt  less  fully  prepared  to 
dal  test  of  modem  battle. 
no  great  plan  of  army  re- 
e  bring  forward — it  is  no 
^aiditore  of  money  we  de- 
b  11  merely  this,  that,  to  on- 
to BMet,  on  equal  terms,  on 
biMk  of  war,  the  folly  and 
ntly  organised  troops  of  the 
Smopean     monarchies,    we 
caep  tme  army  corps  in  the 
fxie  of  permanent  prepara- 
ring  peace  in  which  they  al- 
gp  every  carps  of  their  vast 

Ux>  much  to  ask  this  of  the 
Inglish  nation,  the  richest 
n  the  world?  Our  soldiers 
'er  done  their  duty  weU  to 
untry.  They  failed  her  not 
atal  hill  of  Albuera,  on  the 
^t  plain  of  Waterloo,  in 
ty  dells  of  Inkerman,  be- 
16  tall  palaces  of  Lucknow. 
»  not  do  her  duty  by  them ) 
e  refuse  to  send  them  forth 
18  well  found  as  the  hardy 
of  Prussia  or  the  Czar) 
lo  not  belieye  this  of  the 

people,  nor  do  we  believe 
)  British  Parliament.  They 
«n  been  misled  by  ignorant 

economists ;  they  have 
rith  full  knowledge,  refused 
heir  defenders  on  an  equal- 
i  their  foes. 

dem  army,  in  all  its  com- 
panisation,  exactly  resembles 

perfect  watch.  Not  only 
U  its  parts  be  exquisitely 
I  but  they  must  all  be  scien- 
pa1t  together,  and  long  and 
f  regulated,  before  they  can 
aeeoracy. 


In  an  army,  the  battalions,  regi- 
ments, and  batteries,  are  the  parts ; 
their  organisation  and  embodiment 
the  putting  together  and  r^^tion. 
Just  as  the  separate  parts  of  a  watch 
are  of  no  use  for  keeping  time  un- 
less previously  united  and  regulated, 
so  are  the  individual  units  of  an 
army  useless  for  immediate  action 
unless  organised  and  embodied. 

Our  mobilisation  scheme  has 
shown  us  perfectly  how  the  paria 
we  have  are  to  be  put  together, 
and  what  parts  are  deficient ;  but 
let  the  nation  not  deceive  itself:  it 
has  not  united  any  two  of  them, 
still  less  regulated  their  harmonious 
action. 

This  has  yet  to  be  done.  Our 
navy,  which  forms  our  first  line, 
either  for  ofience  or  defence,  for- 
tunately enables  us  to  dispense  with 
the  full  and  ruinous  state  of  pre- 
paration in  which  dire  necessity 
obliges  every  Continental  state  now 
to  live.  Looking  to  its  protection, 
and  to  the  comparatively  small  part 
we  are  likely  to  take  again  in  any 
general  European  war,  it  WDuld  bo 
enough  for  us  to  hold  one  'corps 
always  ready  by  the  mere  calling  in 
of  its  reserves,  either  to  seize  at 
once  the  vital  point  in  an  ofifensive 
struggle,  or  to  provide  a  powerful 
reserve  wherewith  to  stem  the  first 
torrent  of  invasion. 

In  proposing  any  plan  with  this 
object,  two  points  are  necessary : 
first,  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  our 
existing  arrangements  so  as  to  in- 
cur the  minimum  of  expense; 
secondly,  to  propose  without  re- 
serve those  small  additions  without 
which  the  vast  expense  we  have 
already  incurred  for  our  army  will 
bo  almost  neutralised  for  any  pur- 
pose of  immediate  action. 

Now  we  already  possess  one 
army  corps,  the  1st  or  Colchester 
one,  which  will  be  composed,  when 
embodied^  entirely  of  regular  troops. 
It  is  quite  complete  m  its  patVA  *,  \\> 
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x)nl7  wants  putting  together  and 
regulating  to  provide  the  force  we 
want.  But  it  sins  against  the  first 
rule  we  have  laid  down.  It  does 
not  make  the  most  of  our  existing 
oiganisation.  Half  its  infemtry  is 
scattered  over  Ireland,  where  their 
presence  cannot  be  well  dispensed 
with  during  peace.  It  has  no  camp 
or  harracks  where  the  great  mass  of 
it  could  be  permanently  kept  to- 
;gether.  To  embody  its  divisions 
and  brigades  would  be  to  incur  a 
great  expenditure  without  any  ade- 
quate advantage. 

The  proposal  we  now  make  we 
by  no  means  say  is  the  best  that  can 
be  devised.  We  put  it  forward 
simply  as  the  most  economical  and 
yet  effective  one  which  strikes  us. 

We  would  make  the  2dy  or 
jildershot  Corps,  the  reserve,  or 
first  for  active  service,  corps  of  the 
British  army;  we  would  have  it 
contain  the  regiments  which  are 
placed  on  the  increased  establish- 
ments of  820  and  600  rank  and 
^e  on  coming  near  their  turn  for 
foreign  service;  we  would  have  it 
kept  always  embodied  in  the  divi- 
sions and  brigades  in  which  it  will 
take  the  field;  always  complete  in 
artillery  and  engineers;  we  would 
have  the  full  number  of  regular 
4ind  militia  reserve  men  always  told 
off  to  its  battalions  ;  and  we  would 
have  the  whole  of  it,  except  one 
division,  the  divisional  cavalry  regi- 
ments and  the  corps  artillery,  always 
united  in  one  place. 

N^ow  to  show  the  expense  which 
this  would  cause.  Aldershot  at 
this  moment  contains  11  battalions 
of  infantry,  3  regiments  of  cavalry, 
2  batteries  of  horse^artillery,  6  field- 
batteries,  a  pontoon  troop,  a  tele- 
graph troop,  an  equipment  troop, 
and  2  companies  of  royal  engineers, 
and  two  or  three  companies  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps;  and  has  a  lieu- 
tenant-general in  command  with  his 
^taffy  two  major-generals  command- 


ing brigades  (one  cavalry,  one  in- 
fantry), and  two  brigadiers  and  sta£ 
Here,  then,  is  the  nucleus  to  our  hand 
of  a  permanently-organised  corps. 

The  cavalry  brigade  (3  regiments 
and  a  battery  B.H.A.)  is  complete 
in  the  cavalry  barracks. 

The  1st  division  (7  in&ntry  bat- 
talions) is  already  in  the  South 
Camp  and  permanent  barracks. 
Its  divisional  artillery  (3  field-bat- 
teries)  is  there.  It  only  wants  a 
cavalry  regiment  to  make  it  com- 
plete. 

The  2d  division  has  four  out  of 
its  seven  battalions  already  in  the 
^orth  Camp.  Its  axtiUery  is  also 
at  Aldershot.  It  needs,  therefore, 
three  more  infieuitry  battalions  and 
a  cavalry  regiment  to  complete  it 
The  whole  engineers  for  the  corps 
are  at  Aldershot. 

The  only  difficulty  is  the  3d 
division.  The  most  natural  and 
least  troublesome  way  to  famish  it 
would  be  to  take  the  Guard  division 
from  the  3d  (Croydon)  Corps  and 
give  it  to  the  Aldershot  one— a 
division  of  regulars  from  the  Ist 
(Colchester)  Corps  taking  its  place, 
and  the  1st  Corps  receiving  in  ex- 
change the  militia  division  now  bc 
longer  required  in  the  Aldershot 
one. 

Should  it,  however,  be  held  thai 
six  battalions  of  Guards  would  Ix 
too  many  to  send  abroad  at  once 
then  this  division  of  the  Aldershol 
Corps  could  be  composed  of  om 
bri^e  of  Guards  from  London 
the  line  brigade  firom  Bhomdiffc 
and  a  battalion  of  riHes  from  Win 
cheater;  these  troops  are  close  a 
hand,  and  the  Shoracliffe  ones  ar 
actufldly  in  brigade.  The  artiller 
of  this  division,  together  with  th 
corps  artillery  (3  horse  and  2  fiel< 
batteries),  could  be  kept  togethe 
permanently  at  Woolwich.  Th 
major  -  general  commanding  thi 
home  district  with  his  staff  woti1< 
naturally  have  charge  of  this  divi 
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A  Sd  diYirion  corps  aitil- 
diTisional  cavalry  should 
beadqnarters  of  tiie  corps 
r  at  Aldenhot  for  two 
bill 

0  immediate  outlay  whicli 
would  necessitate  would 

xr  Imildiiig  huts  for  three 
mtiy  battalions,  and  the 

1  tti^  required  for  the  two 
it  Aldershot. 

nianent  addition  to  the 

would  be    that  of   one 

lod,  two  staff  officers  with 

of  defnity,  two  with  that  of 

and  U^ee  or  four  briga- 

•idf  (according  as  the  3d 

ras  composed  of  two  new 

or  only  of  the  new  Guard 

homcliffe  one).* 

insignificant  expense  we 

mde,  what  this  country 

jet  seen,  a  corps  of  30,000 

J  to  take  the  field  in  a 

of  organisation  at  a  week's 

for  Parliament  to  decide 
for  such  an  outlay  it  will 
sh  an  advantage, 
z  as  situation  is  concerned, 
I  is  much  superior  to  Col- 
i  the  position  for  the  re- 
ps of  the  southern  zone. 
one  who  wiU  look  at  the 
described  by  it  —  Col- 
batham,  Horsham,  Peters- 


field,  Salisbury,  Gloucester — will 
see  at  a  glance.  Situated  nearly  in 
the  centre,  but  nearer  to  the  most 
exposed  front  ^Colchester,  Peters- 
field),  it  is  in  airect  railway  com- 
munication with  all,  especially  with 
the  Eeigate  ridge  and  Thames  de- 
fences. 

For  offensive  purposes  it  is 
equally  good.  With  two  lines  to 
Portsmouth  leading  out  of  the 
camp,  and  easy  communication  with 
Gravesend  and  Plymouth,  there  is 
no  place  from  which  troops  could 
be  so  readily  forwarded  to  their 
points  of  embarkation.! 

We  have  now  concluded  the  in- 
quiry we  proposed,  and  we  have 
confined  it  rigidly  within  the  de- 
fined lines — viz.,  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  war  purposes  of  the  forces 
we  at  this  moment  have.  Any 
additions  we  have  proposed  are 
made  simply  with  the  view  of  utilis- 
ing more  fully  these.  But  we  have 
carefully  avoided  entering  upon  two 
very  large  questions  closely  allied 
with  the  subject  of  our  military 
strength.  These  are — (1.)  The  nu- 
merical force  of  our  army  at  present; 
(2.)  the  relative  value  of  the  troops 
composing  it.  These  are  too  large 
questions  to  be  dashed  off  in  a  few 
lines  at  the  end  of  an  article ;  but,, 
to  avoid  misapprehension,  we  may 
say  a  few  words  on  each. 


traa  petty  details  arc  oniittcd  here,  which  any  military  man  will  nnder- 
gUnce,  in  regsotl  to  the  staff.     This  need  not  be  kept  at  the  high  war 

What  is  nccessaiy  is  that  the  superior  officers  in  tne  army  corp  and 
Aaffs  should  be  permanent,  to  insnre  no  change  of  system,  or  friction  on 
field— the  additional  ofiQcers  required  to  meet  tne  additional  work  of  active 
ig  added  in  the  lower  grades.  The  infantry  brigadiers  may  of  course  be 
nis,  but  need  only  receive  brigadiers*  jMiy.  In  the  same  way  the  divi- 
i  may  be  lieutenant-generals,  and  the  corps  leader  a  general.    But  look* 

aged  condition  of  our  general  officers,  and  the  slow  promotion  of  our 
B  would  prefer  the  arrangement  specified  in  the  text.  Local  or  temporary 
ways  be  given  when  required.  There  is  no  need  of  the  divisional  cavalry 
leing  always  with  their  diTisions.    If  they  joined  each  summer  it  would  be 


war  in  which  (as  in  the  Crimean  one)  we  are  not  exposed  to  tha 
iTision  as  soon  as  tiie  first  coips  has  embarked,  the  Colchester  Corps,  with 
on  of  its  militia  division,  and  the  regular  division  of  the  Croydon  Corps, 
mobilised  and  concentrated  at  Aldershot  This  would  at  once  provide  ar 
M  of  regaltiB  who  would  soon  be  ready  to  embark  in  support  of  the  first 
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(1.)  In  regard  to  nnmbers,  we 
have  no  idea  that  on  mobilisation 
our  corps  would  come  up  to  anything 
like  the  strength  which  their  full 
war  establishment  is  taken  to  re- 
present. Of  coarse  the  Horse  Guards 
must  have  returns  which  will  show 
exactly  the  present  force  of  each 
line  battalion,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  existing  army  and  militia  re- 
6erve  told  off  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
actual  force  of  each  regiment  of 
militia  after  the  militia  reserve  has 
been  deducted.  When  all  this  is 
done,  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  our  army  corps  would  not,  on 
the  average,  turn  out  more  than 
&om  23,000  to  25,000  men  apiece, 
instead  of  the  36,000  they  each  no- 
minally represent 

This,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
merits  of  the  scheme  we  have  been 
/Considering,  which  has  to  do  not 
with  the  amount,  but  with  the 
utilisation  of  the  units  of  our  exist- 
ing forces. 

This  year  will  be  the  turning- 
point  of  our  system  of  recruitment, 
for  during  it  Lord  Gardwell's 
•scheme  will,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
bear  its  first  fruit.  The  men  en- 
listed for  six  years  with  the  colours 
and  six  in  the  reserve  in  1870,  will, 
in  1876,  pass  from  the  colours  to  the 
reserve,  and  their  place  will  have 
to  be  taken  by  new  recruits.  A 
much  larger  number  of  recruits  will 
thus  require  to  be  enlisted  to  main- 
tain the  same  establishment,  and 
this  necessity  will  be  progressive  for 
the  next  six  years,  when  it  will 
reach  its  permanent  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  numbers  of  the 
army  reserve  will,  during  these  same 
years,  go  on  increasing  in  the  saine 
proportion. 

•  In  so  far  as  the  effects  of  Lord 
Cardwell's  system  of  short  enlist- 
ments have  yet  appeared,  we  believe 
they  have  disappointed  both  its 
advocates  and  its  opponents. 

Its  advocates f  because  the  hope  of, 


by  this  means,  altering  the  class  of 
recruits,  and  getting  men  &oxa  a 
wider  and  a  higher  level  in  the 
social  scale,  has  been  utterly  disap- 
pointed. We  continue  to  get  oxur 
men  in  about  the  same  numben, 
and  from  the  t^ery  tfame  eZoM  as  of 
old.  In  this  respect  there  is  no 
improvement. 

Its  opponents^  because  many  of 
them  thought  that  not  only  would 
we  not  get  a  superior  class,  but  even 
that  those  who  formerly  came  to  us 
would  no  longer  do  so.  This  result 
has  not  followed. 

The  difficulty  which  we  anticipate 
is  this :  short  service  has  not  ex- 
tended the  class  from  whom  we  draw 
our  recruits ;  but  it  has  very  much 
increased  the  number  of  men  we  will 
in  future  require  to  enrol  annually 
to  keep  up  the  same  establishment; 
and  everything  tends  to  show  that 
the  class  from  which  we  now  draw 
is  not  a  numerous  one,  presents  little 
elasticity,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  which 
must  now  be  made  upon  it. 

We  can  barely  get  the  number  of 
men  to  keep  up  our  establishment 
in  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  We 
cannot  do  as  much  in  the  artillery 
and  the  Guards.  We  are  quite  un- 
able to  meet  in  each  brigade,  by  our 
brigade  depot  system,  the  ordinary 
annual  increase  of  establishment 
of  the  battalions  going  abroad.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  financial  yeai 
(1st  April),  before  a  regiment  em 
barks,  it  is  put  on  the  820  estab 
liahment;  on  the  let  April  befor< 
that  it  is  raised  from  the  ordinar 
or  520,  to  the  intermediate  or  600 
establishment  Tet  when  thes 
battalions  are  actually  called  upoi 
to  embark,  they  are  generally  som 
300  short  (it  is  said  often  eve] 
more)  of  their  proper  nnmbers,  hav 
to  be  made  up  by  that  most  minou 
and  fatal  of  all  systems,  calling  fo 
volunteers  &om  other  corps,  and,  ai 
ter  all  this,  generally  sail  incomplete 
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This  dearly  shows  the  inability 
of  the  dags  we  now  lecniit  ^m 
to  meet  the  greatly-increased  calls 
which,  for  the  next  six  yean,  must 
be  iteadily  and  progressively  made 
upon  it. 

Yet  if  we  would  keep  up  our 
anny,  this  difficulty  must  be  fairly 
fiaoed  and  honestly  met. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  fear- 
lessly and  frankly  put  this  before 
the  country.  If  the  War  Office  and 
the  nation  do  not  support  him,  on 
them,  and  on  them  alone,  the  re- 
sponribility  most  lie. 

To  get  more  men  we  must  extend 
the  dsas  fron^  whom  our  recruits  are 
drawiL  As  his  Boyal  Highness  so 
jnstly  observed,  in  this  country,  and 
with  our  foreign  setYice,  this  cannot 
be  done  by  conscription.  Therefore 
▼e  most  raise  the  terms  to  attract  a 
superior  daas. 

We  quite  agiee  with  those  who 
think  that  this  should  not  be  done 
by  giving  more  ready  money  to  the 
men;  but  we  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem of  deferred  payment  proposed 
by  Captain  Trench,  20th  Hussars 
—that  is,  of  giving  an  increase 
of  pay  to  be  annusdly  put  aside 
for  each  man,  and  paid  to  him  in  a 
lamp  sum  on  his  (1)  passing  from 
the  military  life  of  the  colours  to 
the  civil  life  of  the  reserve,  and 
again  (2)  on  the  final  condusion  of 
lus  engagement  in  the  reserve — ^is 
the  best  ever  proposed,  and  the  only 
one  likdy  to  attun  our  object. 

Whilst  we  think  that  conscrip- 
tion is,  and  ever  will  be,  impossible 
with  us  for  the  line,  we  quite  agree 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  it  mighty  without  any 
Kal  national  inconvenience,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  militia,  in  the  modified 
form  of  requiring  those  regiments 
which  could  not  make  up  their 
mimber  by  voluntary  enlistment  to 
<lo  80  by  the  ballot. 


(2.)  In  regard  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  troops  composing  our  army 
corps,  there  can  of  course  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  regular  troops 
and  the  militia.  And  the  worth  of 
each  corps  for  immediate  military 
purposes  will  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  number  of  regulars  in  it. 

As  at  present  arranged,  the  two 
first  corps  and  the  first  division  of 
the  thinl  embody  nearly  all  our 
offensive  military  strength. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  great  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  our  militia 
corps  do  not  afford  a  very  great 
amount  of  defensive  power. 

To  a  military  man  thci  value  of 
our  militia  is  at  once  apparent.  It 
lies  midway  between  that  of  the 
Prussian  landwehr  and  the  French 
lioire  armies  of  Gambetta.  Our 
militia  are  of  course  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  the  Prussian  landwehr, 
every  man  of  whom  has  served 
for  three  years  in  the  regular  army, 
and  thus  acquired  not  merely  the 
easy  practice  of  drill,  but  the  far 
more  difficult  and  valuable  habit  of 
discipline.  They  are  fSeir  superior, 
however,  to  the  gallant  but  hasty 
levies  of  Gambetta,  for  they  are 
regularly  embodied,  clothed  and 
armed,  have  received  a  month's  drill 
in  each  year,  and  will  take  their 
place  in  carefully-orgamsed  corps, 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  line, 
and  with  a  certain  leaven  of  regulars 
to  give  them  steadiness  and  solidity, 
l^ow  whenwe  remember  what  a  won- 
derful stand  the  rude  armies  of  the 
Loire,  without  any  of  these  advan- 
'tages,  made  to  the  surging  tide  of 
Prussian  invasion  in  1870-71,  we 
can  readily  see  what  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  defensive  force  even 
the  least  relatively  valuable  of  our 
militia  corps  would  be.  And  we 
must  always  recollect  that,  once 
embodied,  every  day  wiU  add  to 
tkeir  effective  worth. 
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AN   UNIMPORTANT    PEBSON. 


I. 


CliODTHOBPE    is   8   tOWII    of  Rip 

Van  Winkles.  If  one  of  them  were 
to  go  away  into  a  cleft  of  the  swell- 
ing hillsy  and  come  back  no  more, 
there  would  be  but  one  pipe  less  by 
the  inn  fire.  If  he  returned  after 
some  twenty  years,  there  would  be 
but  one  pipe  more.  Of  course  this  is 
not  true.  The  to^ii  is  not  very  far 
from  London,  and  the  railway  passes 
within  four  miles.  But  when  you 
look  down  on  Clodthorpe  from  some 
neighbouring  hill,  or  catc^  a  glimpse 
of  it  from  the  Thames,  it  seems  so 
sleepy  that  it  can  hardly  puff  away 
its  own  blue  smoke,  so  sleepy  that 
you  yawn  pleasantly  as  you  gaze,  so 
sleepy  that  Sleep  himself  girdled 
and  crowned  with  poppies  might  be 
sleeping  there.  Go  into  the  town 
at  noon,  and  lo  I  it  is  a  bustling 
place,  and  a  growing.  It  has  been 
growing  for  ages  with  the  growth 
of  the  English  people.  When  a 
Plantagenet  wanted  a  bowman,  he 
sent  to  Clodthorpe.  Had  a  Tudor 
wanted  another  playwright,  he 
might  have  dug  up  a  Shakespeare 
hereabouts.  One  townsman  of  this 
goodly  place  would  drink  you  three 
of  Boreham .  or  six  of  Blockley 
through  happiness  into  oblivion. 
Of  late  it  has  grown  more  quickly, 
creeping  along  the  country  roads, 
rooting  up  hedges  and  pushing 
down  elms,  and  so  has  come  to 
Colthurst  farm,  and  swallowed  it. 
The  meadows  of  deep  grass,  which 
stretch  to  the  riyer-bajok,  are  still 
country ;  but  the  bam  is  a  school 
under  clerical  control ;  the  yard,  once 
full  of  straw  and  the  smell  of  kine, 
has  been  swept  and  gravelled  into 
a  playground;  and  the  farmhouse, 
which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
bam,  and  likewise  opens  into  the 


yard,  is  the  suburban  residence  of 
William  Whiteham,  grocer,  whose 
shop  in  the  High  Street  has  plate- 
glass  windows,  and  whose  dau^ter 
copies  the  London  copy  of  the  Fans- 
fashions.    ISow  Willuim  Whiteham 
is  a  prudent  citizen.    As  his  new 
house  was  roomy,  and  his  ianuly 
small,  he  looked  about  for  a  lodger^ 
At  the  same  time  the  gentle  Chris- 
topher was  looking  about  for  a  lodg- 
ing.     Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Clodthorpe,  which  already  possessed 
a  M.P.  and  a  fire-engine,  each  of 
the  newest    fashion,  became    the 
home  of  a  student.    The  town  was 
not  moved  from    its    accustomed 
calm  by  the  coming  of  this  contem- 
plative person.    Even  the  grocer^s 
household  were  but  slightly  ruffled. 
All  the  attention  which  the  father 
of  the  family  could  spare  firom.  his 
cheeses  was  given  to  his  duty  as  a 
volunteer.     The  daughter  scarcely 
looked  up  from  her  music  when  the 
young  man  went  by.    The  mother, 
who  spoke  much  of  the  increase  of 
work,  which  she  thoroughly   en- 
joyed,   soon    absorbed    her   new 
charge,    cooked    for  him,  washed 
for  him,  mended  for  him,  and  did 
for  him  in  every  way.     It  was  her 
care  to  see  that  he  ate  his  meals, 
and  kept  his  health ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  life  was  the  result  of  a 
oompromise  between  his  tastes  and 
her  theories.     This  manner  of  life,. 
when  it  was  wholly  formed,  was  as 
follows :  At  7.30,  Jemima,  maid  of 
all  work  which  her  mistress  would 
resign,  knocked    at   the  student's, 
door.    At  8  the  attentive  ear  might;. 
hear  him  in  his  bath.    Half  ax^ 
hour  later  he  went  down-stairs  fronx 
his  little  bedroom  to  his  little  sit- 
ting-room,  which  was  direcUy 
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neaUi  it^  and  on  the  ground-floor. 
Both  rooms  looked  into  the  yard. 
After  a  short  pause  the  lady  of  the 
house  bustled  across  the  passage 
vith  a  txay,  and  asked  after  lus 
healthy  while  she  arranged  the 
coffee  and  the  dish  of  bacon  on  a 
EpoUess  cloth.  She  believed  in 
coffee,  and  he  could  not  breakfast 
without  bacon.  At  9.30  he  was 
seated  by  his  open  window,  and 
fimokmg  a  mild  pipe.  Very  soon 
an  exciting  incident  occurred.  It 
happened  every  morning,  but  was 
always  the  event  of  the  day.  first 
one  ot  those  wide  green  gates, 
wlu'ch  in  former  days  let  in  the 
cows,  letuming  heavy  from  pasture, 
was  opened  a  little  way,  and  a  little 
girl  slipped  through.  She  was  sent 
forth  by  a  most  careful  mother  with  a 
little  slip  of  something  neatly  bound 
about  her  shoulders,  and  her  hair 
hanging  in  stiff  curls  j  but  when 
she  met  the  student's  eye,  she  had 
shaken  her  light  locks  into  a  tangle, 
held  her  hat  by  one  string,  and  the 
nameless  fragment  by  one  comer. 
She  was  the  naughty  girl  of  the 
school;  and  the  virtue  of  punctu- 
ality, which  she  had  unexpectedly 
dereloped,  had  no  surer  foundation 
than  a  fancy  for  white  sugar.  Every 
moming,  when  she  saw  Christopher 
fimoldng  blandly  at  his  window, 
she  made  a  face,  then  giggled,  then 
went  up  sideways  towards  him,  ever 
and  anon  veiling  her  modesty  be- 
hind a  grimace.  He  on  his  side 
was  very  calm  and  still,  aiid  spake 
never  a  word.  Only,  when  after 
many  pauses  and  contortions  she 
had  drawn  near,  and  the  little  hand 
came  pushing  out  sideways  in  a 
furtive  manner,  he  placed  in  it  the 
largest  lump  and  smiled.  They 
^derstood  each  other,  and  there 
was  no  need  for  words.  When  she 
had  hold  of  the  reward  of  virtue, 
the  naughty  girl  vanished  with  a 
directness  of  movement  wholly  un- 
like the  previous  gyrations ;   and 
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presently  all  her  small  school-fellows 
poured  into  the  yard,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  prim,  sUpshod,  or 
gaudy.    Small  bits  of  cheap  ribbon 
and  skimp  capes,  suggestive  of  the 
previous  existence  of  much  larger 
garments,  were  so  common  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  the  observation  of 
an'  intellectual  gentleman.    And  yet 
moming  after  moming  the  student, 
whose  ability  was  undoubted,  gazed 
on  that  irregular  procession  with 
unflagging    interest      When    the 
stream  of  girls  had  been  some  time 
in  motion,  the  green  gate  opened 
wider,  and  a  young  lady  walked 
through  the  yard,  and  entered  the 
schoolroom.    When  she  had  passed, 
Christopher  left  his  chair,  and  put 
away  hia  pipe.     He    took    down 
books  and   papers,  and  began  to 
read.    At  12  he  was  interrupted. 
The  school-girls  were  turned  out  for 
ten  minutes,  and    their  favourite 
pt^time,  which  had  been  invented 
by  the  naughty  girl,  was  to  peep 
round  the  edge  of  the  lodger's  win- 
dow, until  they  met  his  eye,  when 
they  hopped  off  with  shrieks  of 
laughter.     Such  was  the  sport  of 
the  younger  children.     The  elders 
danced  stiffly  in  a  ring,  or  tossed  a 
ball,  which  was  never  caught.    The 
naughty  one  abandoned  herself  to 
riot  with  a  reckless  disregard  of 
appearances ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  children  hopped  or  tossed  with 
a  painfully  evi(knt  regard  for  their 
silk  scraps  and  bobtail.    The  play 
of  even  the  smallest  girls  is  too 
often  constrained  by  a  premature 
self-respect.      Such    thoughts    as 
these  often  passed  through  Ihe  mind 
of  the  profound  observer  of  these 
harmless  games;  but  nevertheless  he 
smiled  on  all  alike.    Sometimes  the 
schoolmistress  stood  in  the  doorway, 
by  which   a   jasmine    grew,    and 
watched    the    children  for  a  few 
minutes  before  she  called  them  to 
work.    On  these  occasions  the  stu- 
dent peeped  at  her  very  cautiously. 
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lest  he  should  drive  her  in.    After 
this  interruption  he  was  apt  to  be 
restless  oyer  his  book.    He  fingered 
the  paper-knife,  and  even  bit  the 
end.    He    stared    at    the  ceiling. 
Sometimes  he  rose  and  paced  the 
apartment,     which    was    perhaps 
twelye  feet  square.     Seldom  had  1 
o'clock  sounded  from  the  old  church- 
tower^  ere  he  had  pulled  out  a  heap 
of  papers  of  diyers  shapes  and  col- 
ours, and   sharpened   his    pencil. 
This  was  the    great   unpublished 
tragedy :  this  was  the  student's  se- 
cret.   To  the  outer  world,  including 
the  junior  partner  in  an  ambitious 
firm  of  publishers,  he  was  a  graceful 
scholar,  and  an   able    philologist. 
He  and  he  alone  knew  that  he  was 
a  dramatist.      He    and  he  alone 
might  view  with  tender  eye  the 
child  of  his  imagination,  the  drama 
eminently  Shakespearian,  which  he 
read  and  recited  to  himself,  which 
he  altered   and   loyed.    In  what 
gorgeous  scenes  he  moved  I    With 
what  cloth -of -gold  and  blare  of 
trumpets  did  he  adorn  his  phantom 
folk !    His  narrow  walls  expanded, 
his  low  ceiling  rose,  until  he  stood 
by  the  king's  chair,  or  mingled  with 
courtiers  prepared  to  chase  the  deer. 
Ladies  grave  and  gay  passed  through 
the  ancient  hall,  or  sat  in  bower  at 
the  tambour -frame.    Here  was  a 
cavalier  of  more  than  Spanish  grav- 
ity, there  a  First  Lord,  witty  and 
foppish  as  a  Frenchman.   Comic  re- 
tainers, full  of  quaint  conceits  and 
quips  exceeding  whimsical,  carried 
fJoft  the  boards  head  or  the  peacock. 
Passion,  pride,  revenge,  gaiety,  ex- 
travagance, and  love,  breathed  in 
the  measured  line.    An  amount  of 
labour  was  expended  in  the  effort 
to  make  this  drama  truly  Shake- 
spearian, which  would  have  vastly 
amazed    the    simple    actor,    who 
charmed  his  jolly  townsmen  at  the 
Globe.    As  the  author  pored  over 
the  pages,  touching  and  retouching, 
polishing  or  roughening,   the   cat 


Hobbes,   curled   in   her  favourite 
chair,  smiled  on  him  with  affection 
and  contempt.    When  Mrs  White- 
ham,  foUowed  by  the  fjdihfal  Jem- 
ima, descended  on  the  apartment  at 
2  o'clock,  bearing  the  dramatist's 
simple  dinner,  the  peacock  and  boar 
hurried  out  by  the  window.    Prin- 
ces, conspirators,  and  prelates,  men- 
at^rms,  servitors,  and  knaves,  fled 
from  the  shrunken  room.     So  may 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  be  driven  out 
by  his  own  potato.      Christopher 
dined  at  2,  partly  because  his  land- 
lady approved  of  an  early  dinner, 
paitly  because  he  liked  to  spend  the 
long  summer  evenings  in  the  air. 
At  3.30  the  student  returned  from 
a  stroll  in  the  yard,  or  down  the 
shady  road  which  leads  riverwaid, 
and  went  again  to  his  hooks.   Some 
two  hours  later  he  meditated  over 
a  tea-pot  and  loaf,  while  the  cat 
Hobbes,  with  an  ecstatic  quiver  of 
the  tail,  enjoyed  a  saucer  of  mDk. 
Then  he  prepared  for  action.    Some- 
times he  took  a  long  walk  among 
the  fertile  hills,  following  the  nar- 
row path  through  the  wheat,  listen- 
ing to  the  mower  in   the    grass, 
crossing  the  tiny  brook  by  the  plank. 
More  often  he  sculled  against  the 
pleasant  Thames.     That  most  win- 
some river  runs  not  half-«-mile  from 
the  good  town  of  Clodthorpe,  and  the 
road  which  leads  thereto  from  Colt- 
hurst  fiEirm  IB  still  lined  by  splendid 
elms.     If  he  felt  that  he  had  done 
something  in  the  day,  the  student, 
sweeping  with  long  strokes  up  the 
stream,   enjoyed   a  profound  con- 
tent, which  Hobbes  herself,  dozing 
at  home  and  dreaming  of  the  mor- 
row's nulk,  might  envy.    From  hay 
harvest  to  wheat  harvest  the  days 
slip  by,  and    the  river  is   always 
fiiendly,  always  harmless,  fresh  for 
the  early  bather,  and  cool  for  the 
legs  of  heated  cattle.     Sometimes^ 
as  the  sculler  passed  in  the  even- 
ing, a  little  breeze,    waking  after 
the  slumber  of  the  long  hot  day, 
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made  the  wheat  miuiniir  and  the 
stream  ripple  against  the  boat's  side. 
When  he  had  enongh  of  steady 
journeying,  Christopher  used  to  lie 
in  some  shy  hack-water,  where  the 
rare  idng-fisher  may  still  he  seen, 
a  flash  of  blended  coIootb  ;  or  tied 
his  boat  to  some  dwarf  shrub  at  the 
pasture's  edge,  and  watched  the 
liTer  swell  across  the  weir.  As  the 
son  moTed  down  the  sky^  shadows 
of  the  wooded  slopes  lay  across  the 
nch  land,  the  babble  of  the  river 
giew  more  diowsy,  and  a  hum  of 
Toices  came  harmonised  from  some 
&r-off  riDage,  as  of  a  simple  people 
cbaatmg  together  their  evening 
iiymn.  Thus,  on  some  Saturday 
nigh^  did  distance  and  the  power 
of  the  time  transform  the  rare  re- 
maiks  of  happy  husbandmen  swil- 
ling thick  beer  at  the  pot-house 
into  part  of  the  chorus  of  praise. 
0  fortnnate  labourers,  if  they  did 
but  know  their  own  advantages! 
The  seaaofn  of  harvest  wages  is  at 
hand,  of  more  plentiful  liquor;  and 
the  winter  and  the  work-house  are 
aHke  far  off.  Moreover,  they  sweU 
the  pleasant  sound  in  the  ears  of 
one  gentle  creature,  whose  ale  is 


of  the  mildest.  The  student  with 
beatified  countenance  lets  slip  his 
boat,  and  floating  down  the  dajrken- 
ing  stream,  gives  himself  to  tender 
thoughts.  The  great  folk  of  his 
tragedy  do  not  intrude  upon  that 
quiet  hour;  but  sometimes  two 
grey  eyes  look  from  the  shadows, 
and  the  lisping  of  the  waters  is  lost 
in  the  low  voice  which  calls  the 
children  from  their  play.  A  light 
supper  is  the  last  event  of  the  day. 
After  that  meal  the  book  and  easy 
chair  detain  their  master  until  Mrs 
Whiteham  at  last  succeeds  in  send- 
ing him  to  bed.  Thus  the  days  go 
by,  like  a  procession  of  sisters  bear- 
ing summer  gifts  to  Demeter.  Each, 
as  she  passes,  lays  a  cool  hand  on 
the  student's  brow,  and  smooths  the 
sleek  fur  on  the  back  of  the  cat 
Hobbes.  But,  alas !  what  quiet  is 
secure  for  cat  or  man  %  One  even- 
ing, as  Christopher  sipped  Ids 
tea,  and  his  companion  lapped  her 
milk,  the  green  gates  were  burst 
open,  quick  steps  scrunched  the 
gravel  of  the  yard,  and  there  ap- 
peared at  the  window  the  animated 
and  half- defiant  countenance  of 
Martin  Carter. 


II. 


Where  Martin  Carter  was  there 
might  be  pleasure,  there  could  not 
he  rest  He  had  been  visiting  that 
college  of  Oxford,  where  he  had  but 
lately  lived  as  an  undergraduate ; 
and  in  the  common-room  of  dons, 
whom  he  had  favoured  with  infor- 
mation on  subjects  ranging  from  the 
Arjan  worship  of  our  ancestors  to 
the  art  of  ratting,  there  was  an 
nnivetsal  though  unacknowledged 
feeling  of  relief  at  his  abrupt  de- 
parture. Yet  they  all  liked  him, 
save  only  when  he  had  roused  the 
spirit  of  opposition  latent  even  in 
young  dons.    Calm  and  cultured 


as  they  were,  and  supremely  cautious 
in  advancing  the  least  deniable 
statements,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  had  not  contradicted 
Martin  Carter  directly  and  even 
rudely,  l^^ow  rudeness  is  the  one 
sin  not  to  be  pardoned  by  intellec- 
tual Oxford,  and  the  presence  of 
this  terrible  temptation  was  the 
cause  of  great  uneasiness,  while  the 
remorse  after  an  ebullition  was 
almost  too  poignant  to  be  borne. 
These  collegians  felt  the  pricking  of 
their  hair  diirts,  when  their  friend 
passed  by.  They  had  seen  Christo- 
pher drift  away  from  the  classic  air 
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with  affection  and  pity :  they  shook 
off  Martin  with  affection  and  lelief. 

The  student  welcomed  his  friend 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure  and  a  sigh 
for  his  lost  solitude.  When  Mr 
Carter  had  enlarged  upon  the  true 
method  of  making  tea,  and  had  fin- 
ished the  bread  and  butter,  he  sud- 
denly grew  hot  at  the  thought  of 
the  river,  swept  Chnstopher  to  the 
bank,  chose  a  boat  and  the  stroke 
seat  therein,  and  set  to  work  with 
such  zeal  that  in  a  moment  they 
were  hard  aground.  The  evening's 
row  was  terrific,  for  the  student, 
ever  anxious  to  please,  laboured 
like  a  slave  at  the  oar,  and  the 
small  craft  flashed  up  the  stream 
until  it  was  time  to  dash  down 
again*  Nothing  worthy  of  note 
occurred  during  supper-time.  After- 
wards, when  Christopher  felt  more 
calm  and  had  recovered  his  breath, 
he  was  entertained  by  many  ob- 
servations on  things  in  general, 
and  by  some  scathing  criticisms  on 
Oxford  characters.  "  I  can't  stand 
those  young  dons,"  said  Martin; 
*'  they  all  talk  like  a  literary  news- 
paper." When  he  had  wished  his 
friend  good-night,  he  came  back  for 
a  last  remark.  "Look  here,"  he 
said ;  '^  I  came  off  in  such  a  hurry 
that  I  brought  nothing  but  a  tooth- 
brush. I  suppose  you  can  lend  me 
some  things."  Chnstopher  sleepily 
consented,  and  Martin,  sweeping  up 
an  armful  of  clothes,  retired  to  that 
repose  which  his  friends  believed 
impossible. 

The  next  day  was  fuU  of  events. 
After  breakfast,  during  which  meal 
the  new-comer,  arrayed  in  borrowed 
plumes,  had  conducted  a  fiery  attack 
on  modem  liberalism  and  the 
policy  of  laissez  faire,  Chnstopher 
went  up-stairs  to  find  a  new  pipe 
for  his  friend's  use,  and  during  a 
somewhat  long  seatch  in  the  bed- 
room, a  revolution  was  effected  in 
the  parlour.  He  paused  in  the 
doorway    very     shy     and    open- 


mouthed  with  amazement    On  the 
hearthrug    supremely    happy   sat 
the  naughty  girL    Her  left  hand 
grasped   firmly    a   large    slice   of 
bread  and  jam,  her  right  a  cup  of 
milk,  while  a  saucer  of  the  same 
harmless    liquid    solaced    the   cat 
Hobbes,  who  sat  smiling  at  her  side. 
Opposite  to  the  forwaid  child,  as- 
tride on  his  chair  and  very  straight  in 
the  back,  sat  Martin  Carter.  He  was 
asking  e^ort  questions  and  makbg 
long  comments  on  the  answers.  The 
student,  after  an  awkward  pause  of 
doubt,  advanced  into  the  room,  and 
gravely  touched  the  little  hand  which 
held  the  cup.    Then  without  a  word 
he  turned  to  the  window  and  began 
to  collect  his  thoughts.    The  infimt 
stream  was  flowing  by,  and  long 
before  he  had  recovered  his  wonted 
calm  he  was  disturbed  again  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  unusual  promi- 
nence.   His  friend  saw  him  blush, 
and  jumped  up  just  ia  time  to  see  a 
young  lady  of  much  sweetness  and 
simplicity  pass  into  the  schoolioonL 
"  By  George,  sir,"  he  cried, "  that  is 
the  most  charming  girl  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life ! "     "  That  is  our  school- 
mistress," observed    the    naughty 
girl,  peeping  between  the  men,  and 
with  her  mouth  full  of  the  last  piefce 
of  bread  and  jam.     *'  You  he  off  1" 
cried  Martin,  and  hustled  her  out. 
But  the  child  would  not  allow  a 
good  custom  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
chance   windfall.      C3areful  to  pre- 
vent a  precedent  of  omission,  she 
appeared  at  the  window  as  soon  as 
she  was  thrust  from  the  door.     She 
looked  at  her  old  friend  with  a  ro- 
guish eye,  and  held  out  a  hand  yet 
sticky  with  his  favourite  jam.     On 
this  adhesive  palm  the  student,  who 
was  also  fond  of  habits,   placed  a 
lump  of  sugar.     "  That  is  the  most 
extraordinary  child  I  ever  saw,"  said 
Martin.   "  She  explained  the  whole 
school  system  of  this  town  to  me  in 
two  words.    T  never  knew  anything 
like  it, — ^never ! " 
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It  was  very  hard  for  the  gentle 
scholar  to  settle  down  to  his  work 
that  morning.  Martin  palled  out 
half-a-dozen  of  his  books  and  read 
discaraivelj.  Snorts  of  protest  broke 
the  silence  of  the  room,  contemp- 
toons  whistles,  occasional  exchi- 
nations  of  rage  and  hate.  At  last, 
roused  to  nncontroUable  fury  by 
the  pompons  decasyllables  under 
which  a  modem  philosopher  veiled 
the  plainest  statement  from  the 
^nlgV,  he  flung  down  the  book 
and  jumped  through  the  window. 
Chmftopher  looked  up  with  mild 
rarpdse,  and  Hobbes  sprang  aston- 
ished  on  to  the  bookcase.  During 
the  stay  of  so  uncertain  a  visitor  the 
great  drsma  remained  under  lock 
and  key,  and  Martin  returning  found 
his  Mend  still  occupied  with  the 
pedigree  of  that  important  word  to 
which  he  had  devoted  the  morning. 
Provoked  by  this  &ct,  tiie  impul* 
sire  youth  turned  his  back  and 
dnmuned  on  the  window-frame.  At 
two  the  school-mistress  passed  on  her 
way  home.  Martin  looked  at  her 
▼idi  lespectfdl  but  tindisguised  ad- 
niiation;  Christopher  peeped  fur- 
tively round  him. 

''Do you  know  herf "  asked  the 
fonner  suddenly. 

*'  No,"  answered  the  other  doubt- 
fally.  "I  suppose  I  don't"  He 
felt  uneasy,  and  wondered  why.  His 
ftiend  had  brought  the  morning 
paper,  and  finding  that  the  Com- 
mons were  on  the  point  of  passing 
s  paternal  act^  he  improved  the 
hour  of  dinner  by  a  bitter  onslaught 
<ni  Government  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Chris- 
topher, who  was  thinking  of  other 
things,  said  but  little,  and  so  in- 
creased his  reputation  with  the 
ingenious  Mr  Carter,  who,  in  Lon- 
don, had  been  often  heard  to  declare 
that  he  knew  a  man  at  Clodthorpe 
who  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
scholar  and  most  promising  philo- 
logist in  the  world.    Nevertheless, 


during  his  visit  to  this  prodigy,  he 
showed  no  unconquerable  desire  for 
instruction. 

That  evening,  when  the  two 
young  men  were  on  their  way  to 
the  river,  a  strange  thing  happened* 
As  they  drew  near  to  the  great 
gieen  gates,  one  of  them  was  pushed 
lightly  open,  and  the  young  school- 
mistress  appeared.  Perhaps  it  was 
embarrassment  which  caused  her  to 
stumble  on  the  threshold.  Chris- 
topher blushed,  swaying  forward 
with  the  desire  of  help  and  back- 
ward with  the  fear  of  offence,  but, 
while  he  swung  like  a  disconcerted 
pendulum,  Mr  Carter  darted  forward 
with  a  somewhat  excessive  show  of 
alarm,  and  caught  the  little  hand 
in  the  neat  worn  glove.  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  hurt,"  he  said  anxioui^- 
ly  :  then,  as  she  smiled  her  thanks, 
he  went  on  boldly — "I  did  not  know 
that  we  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  at  this  time." 

"I  had  forgotten  something," 
said  the  little  lady  with  a  little 
blush. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  service!" 
asked  he. 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you;  I  won't 
trouble  you,"  answered  she. 

And  so  these  young  folk  became 
known  to  each  other.  Then  a  bril« 
liant  idea  occurred  to  the  impul- 
sive youth.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
a  favour,"  he  said.  "The  fact  is 
that  I  am  vastly  interested  in  Educa- 
tion. Might  I  see  the  working  of 
your  school,  and — ^in  fsict  ask. the 
girls  a  few  questions  1"  He  sawr  her 
hesitate,  and  stepped  lightly  from 
imposture  to  falsehood.  "I  have 
hef^  of  your  school  from  my  friend 
here,  and  came  down  on  purpose 
to  see  it."  Christopher  turned 
scarlet,  as  the  young  lady  looked 
at  him.  He  ga^>ed  in  the  presence 
of  this  tremendous  statement.    "  I 

_I ^»»  he  began.     "Precisely," 

continued  Martin :  <<he  has  not  seen 
it  himself,  but  has  heard  much  of  it 
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from  Mrs  Whiiewhatfilieniame — his 
landlady,  you  know."  l^ow  this 
small  teacher  was  not  free  from 
pride ;  she  believed  in  her  system, 
and  thought  it  possible  that  the 
great  minds  of  the  metropolis  were 
occupied  among  graver  mattetswith 
the  consideration  of  her  school. 
She  therefore  informed  the  volun- 
teer inspector  with  infinite  conde- 
scension, that  she  would  be  happy 


to  receive  him  on  the  morrow  at 
noon. 

"  How  could  you  say  that  you 
came  to  see  her  schooU"  asked 
Christopher,  as  they  went  down  the 
shady  road.  ''Diplomacy!"  cried  the 
other  curtly.  "It  is  very  like  lying," 
muttered  the  student  Martin  was 
terribly  vigorouson  the  river,  perhaps 
doing  penance.  There  was  an  ab* 
sence  of  dash  about  Christopher. 


m. 


The  next  morning  at  breakfast 
Mr  Carter  entertained  his  friend  by 
a  passionate  eulogy  on  the  English 
Church.  "  By  George,  sir  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the. course  of  his  re- 
marks, "  we  call  ourselves  enlight- 
ened, and  talk  rational  religion,  like 
the  wretched  prigs  we  are.  Why, 
there  is  not  a  fellow  going  about  in 
a  high  waistcoat  who  is  not  worth 
the  whole  pack  of  us.  Look  at  their 
charity  and  their  energy ! "  The  cat 
Hobbes,  who  hated  enthusiasm, 
turned  on  the  rug  and  looked  the 
other  way.  Christopher  made  no 
defence.  Indeed,  he  spoke  but 
little,  having  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
his  friend  was  watclung  him,  even 
when  he  expressed  agreement,  eager 
as  a  terrier  and  ready  to  be  at  lum 
again,  when  his  last  word  was  half 
uttered.  Martin  had  a  look  which 
said  as  plainly  as  speech,  "  Yes,  yes, 
precisely ;  only  do  let  me  go  on.'' 
But  if  the  student  was  silent  on  this 
occasion,  he  thought  the  more,  and 
it  did  not  escape  him  that  he  was 
confronted  by  his  own  best  suit  of 
clothea  For  some  reason  it  was  an- 
noying that  his  new  waistcoat 
should  assist  at  the  examination  of 
the  school  girls.  His  guest  had 
abandoned  aU  hope  of  his  portman- 
teau, boldly  expressing  ^  belief 
that  the  venerable  and  benevolent 
head  of  his  college,  who  was  sus- 


pected of  a  well  regulated  sympa- 
thy with  Communism,  had  appropri- 
ated the  gaimenta.     The  student's 
work  was  much  interrupted  on  this 
eventful  morning — ^portly  byhisown 
perverse  imaginatioii,which  pictuied 
to  him  the    8cen«  so  soon  to  be 
enacted  in  the  schoolroom;  partly 
by  the  growing  aneasiness  of  the 
examiner,  who,  as  the  hour   ap- 
proached, lashed    himself   into   a 
fever  of  excitement,  until  he  ramped 
round  the  room  like  a  caged  lion« 
At  last  the  dreaded  moment  arrived. 
The  playful  children  after  their  brief 
holiday  had  been  again  gathered  in- 
to the  room.    Martin,  with  an  air  of 
defiance  almost  piratical,  but  with 
heart  beating  xmder  Chiistophei^s 
waistcoat  twice  as  fast  as  heart  had 
ever  beaten  there  before,  cioesedthe 
yard  to  the  doorway,  where    the 
little  teacher  awaited  him  with  ad- 
mirable self-control.     The  student, 
peeping  shyly  from  the  window,  saw 
a  pretty  picture  framed  in  oak.     In 
honour  of  the  occasion,  or  on  account 
of  the  heat,  the  young  lady,  in  whose 
face  primness  was  made  pleasant  by 
humour,  had  donned  a  white  gown, 
which  fell  in  unadorned  purity  from 
her  firm  round  chin  to  her  small 
feet  The  sun,  pushing  lazily  through 
a  neighbouring  elm,  relieved  this  al- 
most affected  simplicity  by  a  fimci- 
ful  pattern  of  light  shadows.     Her 
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iride  hat^  which  for  all  its  quaker- 
like demuzeness  was  not  mibeoom- 
ing,  had  heen  laid  aside,  and  the 
Irown  hair  which  rippled  in  defi- 
aace  of  a  puritanical  brush  was 
touched  by  the  broken  light  to  gold 
Prim  but  pretty,  shy  but  confident 
in  herself,  a  little  angel  of  Fra  An- 
gelico  made  woman  by  the  pencil 
of  Baphael,  a  kitten  who  would  wet 
her  feet  on  a  charitable  errand,  she 
was  careful  to  keep  her  petticoats 
&om  mud  'and  her  soul  from  sin* 
^iibaxespect  for  the  Church  of 
EngUnd  before  the  Reformation, 
and  a  taste  for  pretty  symbols  as  an 
aid  to  devotion,  she  combined  the 
penonal  simplicity  of  a  Quaker,  and 
aoch  breadth  of  religious  sympathy, 
that  she  could  discern  the  germs  of 
faith  in  the  quaint  observances  of  a 
cannibal.  Had  there  been  more 
to  know,  there  had  been  more  to 
pndae  her.  Tet  to  paint  such 
a  lily  were  to  spoil  her:  the 
riolet  has  its  own  sweet  perfume, 
and  some  gold  is  refined  though  far 
away  from  London.  She  was  a 
good  girl,  as  all  men  and  many 
women  would  allow.  She  was  not 
occupied  with  these  thoughts  of 
herself^  as  she  greeted  the  examiner 
with  a  fiank  sxnile,  which  raised  his 
conzage,  and  a  keen  glance,  which 
sent  it  into  his  boots  and  made  his 
£Bet  wayer.  Mr  Carter  was  surprised 
and  maddened  by  his  own  coward- 
ice. In  the  effort  to  subdue  his 
panic  he  glared  upon  the  assembled 
girls  with  a  glare  so  awful,  that  the 
smallest  one  burst  into  loud  lamen- 
tations and  had  to  be  walked  about 
outside  by  her  sister.  The  exam- 
iner, who  was  not  encouraged  by 
this  success,  grew  pale  as  he  found 
lumself  confronted  by  a  long  row 
of  the  older  pupils,  who  were  ready 
to  answer  historical  questions.  The 
difficult  thing  was  to  ask  them.  A 
young  man  may  be  bold,  but  a  new 
experience  combined  with  a  con- 
^dousness  of  imposture  will  loosen 


the  stifiest  knees.  Fragments  of  bot- 
any, geology,  geography,  philology, 
physiology,  psychology,  and  several 
sciences  of  more  recent  date,  crowd- 
ed confusedly  into  the  mind  of  the 
adventurous  youth.  As  for  history, 
the  only  thing  he  could  think  of 
was  the  statement  of  some  bold 
thinker,  that  it  was  better  to  know 
the  history  of  a  piece  of  chalk  than 
that  of  the  entire  human  race. 
Ages  seemed  to  elapse,  and  then, 
painfully  conscious  of  the  eyes  of 
the  schoolmistress,  he  gasped  out  the 
question,  "Who  was  AlexanderV' 
"Please,  sir,  a  coppersmith,"  said 
the  first  girl  ' '  Oh  no,  he  was  not,** 
cried  the  examiner,  much  elated. 
"  She  means  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith," whispered  the  young  lady, 
and  added  hastily,  "  they  don't  do 
ancient  history."  "Oh!  ah!  ex- 
actly," assented  the  unhappy  youth, 
and  on  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment blurted  out, "  Who  was  Magna 
Chartal"  There  was  a  titter  from 
the  three  head  girls,  which  set 
the  whole  school  laughing.  Mar- 
tin shuddered.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  no  event  worthy  of  note  had 
happened  since  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela.  He  derived  a  dismal  consola- 
tion firom  the  thought  that  his 
shame  would  be  probably  forgotten* 
some  time  in  the  next  century. 
The  schoolmistress  looked  at  him 
strangely.  This  girl,  who  had 
seemed  so  slight  a  thing  when  she 
stumbled  in  the  yaid,  was  truly 
awful  in  her  own  demesne.  His 
eye  wandered  down  the  row  of 
girls,  as  he  strove  to  shape  a  ques- 
tion, and  wondered  how  it  would 
sound.  Then  an  awful  thing  hap- 
pened. As  his  glance  rested  on  the 
last  girl  of  the  line,  and  he  was 
about  to  speak,  a  voice  proceeding 
from  a  distant  comer  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  room.  Fearfully 
distinct,  uttered  in  his  own  tone 
and  with  his  own  manner,  these 
words  sounded  in  his  ear, — "By 
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George,  sir,  that  is  the  most  charm- 
ing girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ! " 
A  pause  of  astonishment  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  burst  of  laughter  from 
the  whole  schooL     Quick  as  light- 
ning the  teacher  summoned  the  de- 
linquent, who  even  from  the  comer 
of  punishment  had  committed  a 
new  offence.    But  Martin  dared  not 
face  the  naughty  one.    If  she  should 
explain  her  words!    He  muttered 
something  about  the  heat,  pardon, 
sunstroke,  and  dashed  at  the  door. 
But  his  agony  was  not  yet  at  an 
end.      On   the   threshold   he   ran 
against  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  who 
was  stooping  in  the  doorway,  and 
fell  feebly  against  the  wall.     ^'  I  beg 
ten   thousand   pardons,''  said   the 
new  comer  with  a  courteous  motion 
of  the  hands,  and  a  voice  sofk  but 
studiously  distinct.  He  spoke  with  a 
careful  pronunciation  of  each  syllable 
like    an    accomplished    foreigner. 
Indeed    the    Eev.    Giles    Warner 
prided  himself  on  his  resemblance 
to  a  French  priest  of  the  best  type, 
and  his  incisiye  speech  was  not  only 
effectiye  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  ad- 
mirable harmony  with    his    dark 
thin  fisu^  and  the  deep  blue  of  his 
shorn  cheek  and  chin.     In  spite  of 
his  extreme  urbanity,  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  deep-set  eye,  as  he 
looked  at  the  embanassed  youth,  and 
quickly  suppressed  admonition  in 
the  glance  which  he  turned  on  the 
young  teacher.     That  lady  caught 
the  fleeting  exp;ression,  and  resented 
it.     She  therefore  advanced  with 
surprising  friendliness  to  the  baffled 
examiner,  and  astonished  him  by 
her  thanks  for  his  good  intentions, 
and  her  hopes  for  his  speedy  recov- 
ery.   He  replied  by  a  look  suffi- 
ciently comical,  which  was  meant 
to    express    abject    humility    and 
boundless  gratitude.     Then  he  got 
out  of  the  place,  and  did  not  pause 
until  he  was  under  lock  and  key  in 
his  own  bedroom.      For  half  an 
hour  he  gave  himself  up  to  sorrow 


and  shame.     Then  other  thoughts 
gradually  crept  in,  each  link  of  the 
chain  brighter  than  the  last.    Per- 
haps the  naughty  girl  would  not  be 
questioned  about   her   mysterious- 
observation.      If   she  were   ques- 
tioned, she  would  not  be  bdieved. 
If  she  were  believed — ^why !  (here 
he  took  a  'bold  leap)  so  much  the 
better  1    Ko  woman  could  be  really 
angry  with  a  man  for  saying  that 
she  was    charming.       She   would 
blush,  declare  to  herself  that  she 
was  furious,  and  smila     He  could 
see  her  smile.   (Here  he  lapsed  into 
a  dream  of  her  excellence.)    She 
had  been  kind  to  him.     She  cer- 
tainly liked    him.      Perhaps   she 
would  learn  to  love  him.   She  loved 
him.    Here  Christopher  called  him 
to  dinner,  and  he  descended  full  of 
confidence.      Indeed,   he    strutted 
before  his  friend  like  a  victorious 
bantam,  or  a  heroic  tenor  who  has 
donned  the  basso's  gown  to  gain 
admittance  to  the   light    soprano. 
He  did  not  describe  the  examina- 
tion in  detail,  but  talked  fluently 
on  subjects  of  more  general  interest 
Only  when  Christopher  spoke  of 
the  appearance  of  the  High-Chuich 
parson  in  their  quiet  yurd,  did  he 
show  signs  of  care.     He  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  the  danger 
which  threatened   not  only  Clod- 
thorpe,  but  England,  he  might  say 
Europe,  nay,  the   world.      Every 
part  of  the  Continent  was  under- 
mined by  Jesuit  plots,  and  the  High- 
Church  party  in  this  country  were 
ignorantly  and  pitifully  playing  the 
game  of  Home.    "  Don't  talk  to  me, 
sir,"  he  cried  to  the  student,  whose 
mouth  was  full  of  mutton,  "about 
the  progress  of  liberal  ideas.    We- 
shall  talk  our  twopenny  toleration 
until  we  wake  up  in  the  Vatican. 
Before  the  end  of  the  centoiy  every 
Government  in  both   hemispheres 
wiU  be  but  viceroys  of  the  Pope, 
and  we,  whom  the  sea  might  keep 
apart,  will  be  drawn  to  his  chair  at 
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the  ddrtfl  of  these  long-coated  Bita- 
alists."  If  Martin  took  a  melancholy 
Tiew  of  the  piospeets  of  mankind 
at  dinner-time,  it  was  bright  to  the 
doom  which  he  foresaw  a  few  horns 
later.  He  declined  to  go  on  the 
water,  and  Christopher,  floating  on 
the  stream,  surrendered  himself  to 
meditation,  which  was  melancholy 
but  not  nnpleasant.  When  his 
slow  feet  brought  him  back  through 
the  deepening  gloom  to  the  green 
gates,  he  found  his  fiiend  nursing  a 
fury  by  the  wayside.  Seized  by  the 
coat  aod  dragged  into  the  yard,  he 
was  confronted  by  this  wild  young 
man,  who  hissed  in  his  ear, ''  What 
do  you  think  1  That  girl— that 
ehaming  girl — ^is  a  member  of  a 
sisterhood !"  The  rage  and  scorn 
with  which  he  emphasised  the  ob- 
noxious word  were  awful. 

''I  knew  it^"  said  Christopher, 
meekly. 

*'Then  I  give  you  up,"  cried 
Martin, and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  dashed  into  his  Mend's 
loom,  flung  himself  into  his  chair, 
and  sat  on  his  cat  The  cat  Hobbes, 
who  was  awakened  from,  a  delicious 
dream  of  cream,  dashed  out  with  an 
amazing  splutter.  During  the  so- 
journ of  this  excited  stranger  her 
li&  was  a  series  of  rude  shocks. 
She  was  partly  consoled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  supper.  It  was  a  supper 
good  for  cats  and  men.    Under  its 


benign  influence  the  world  grew 
brighter.  When  it  had  yanished, 
and  the  drowsy  perfume  of  fresh 
tobacco  was  stealing  through  the 
room,  the  troubled  spirit  of  Mr 
Carter  was  soothed.  After  much 
silent  smoking,  he  broke  the  medi- 
tation of  his  Mend  by  observing 
that  after  all  there  was  something 
beautiful  in  the  association  of  gentle 
women  for  good  works.  This  led  to 
some  remarks  on  the  religion  of  wo- 
men, and  its  excellence  when  it  nour- 
ished a  wide  human  sympathy  in- 
stead of  an  unnatural  celibacy. 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  '^  in  a  Protestant 
nunnery  that  a  suflerer  may  find 
the  kindest  sister,  a  worker  the 
most  helpful  wife." 

As  the  two  young  men  were  go- 
ing up-stairs  to  bed,  Martin  suddenly 
grasped  Christopher  by  the  hand, 
wrung  it  to  the  verge  of  pain,  and 
cried,  **  My  dear  fellow,  you  don't 
know  what  I  owe  you ! " 

*'No,  I  don't,"  said  the  other, 
almost  moodily. 

'*  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  all  right," 
proclaimed  the  enthusiast,  with 
flashing  eyes;  "I  can't  tell  why. 
I  felt  cdmost  melancholy  this  after- 
noon.   It  is  rather  inconsistent." 

This  was  one  of  his  rare  moments 
of  illumination.  When  this  impa- 
tient spirit  had  long  been  lulled  to 
rest,  Christopher  still  sat  by  his  win- 
dow looking  at  the  stars. 


IV. 


So  the  summer  days  went  slowly 
hy  like  bees  laden  with  sweetness. 
Mmany  such  days  no  record  will 
he  given.  If  anybody  should  read 
the  previouB  chapters,  he  or  she  will 
be  ^Mii  to  pass  lightly  on  from  bath 
and  bacon  to  supper  and  sleep,  and 
again  from  supper  and  sleep,  through 
star-gazing  watches  to  Iwth  and 
bacon.    Clodthorpe  is  a  very  dull 


town,  and  hundreds  of  less  eventful 
histories  might  be  written  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  solemn  thought. 
The  time,  over  which  we  pass,  was 
a  time  of  rare  beauty.  It  was  warm 
summer,  but  not  parched  and  bare  ^ 
for  still  rain  fell  in  the  nights, 
and  lo !  in  the  morning  the  country 
had  renewed  her  spring.  But  mel- 
ancholy comes  with  the  riches  of 
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the  year,  and  together  they  had 
come  to  Christopher.  His  life  was 
no  longer  solitary,  nor  spent  among 
the  splendours  and  intrigues  of  a 
phantomand  highlyartificial  society. 
In  the  place  of  daring  page  and 
scheming  prelate,  wereMartin  Carter 
and  the  Key.  Giles  Warner:  for 
court  ladies,  school  gi^ls  gathered 
round  Hermione  Dale,  before  whose 
eyes  the  proud  princess  was  fading. 
There  was  also  a  duenna.  Miss 
Anne  Winch  was  that  sister  of  the 
sisterhood  whose  mission  was  the 
repulse  of  the  other  sex.  When 
sister  Hermione  became  acquainted 
with  two  young  men,  sister  Anne 
rose  between  her  and  danger,  as  in 
obedience  to  natural  laws,  soft  and 
strong  as  a  sand-bank,  against  which 
the  light  artillery  of  dashing  Mr  Car- 
ter might  thunder  in  vain.  Mean- 
while thelittleschoolmistress,  though 
she  resented  the  presence  of  her 
placid  dragon  as  wholly  unnecessary, 
was  very  happy.  Perhaps  from  her 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
naughty  girl,  aided  by  her  feminine 
intuition  of  such  matters,  she  had  in- 
ferred Martin's  admiration  of  herself. 
It  is  certain  that  his  ardour  and  Ms 
ready  talk  were  to  her  a  new  and 
delightful  experience.  Brought  up 
between  four  walls,  and  among 
women  more  or  less  weak,  she  had 
long  felt  herself  immeasurably  wiser 
than  her  acquaintances.  She  knew 
as  well  what  Susan  or  Tabitha 
would  do  at  each  slight  variation  of 
circumstances,  as  if  one  were  an 
acid  and  the  other  an  alkali  If  the 
one  always  took  cream  before  sugar, 
was  not  the  other  equally  consistent 
in  taking  sugar  before  cream  ?  Even 
in  dull  Clodthorpe  could  be  found 
no  duller  folk  than  Tabitha  and 
Susan.  Debarred  from  the  noblest 
study  of  mankind,  Hermione  took 
to  theology,  and  made  her  books  an 
excuse  for  solitude.  She  worked 
archaic  samplers  also,  and  strange 
garments  for  singers.    She  loitered 


among  the  flowers,  making  a  pietty 
picture,    and    fancying   herself  a 
scientiflc  gardener.    Had  she  not 
gained  a  real  interest  in  her  small 
scholars,  she  would  have  led  a  sham 
life,  playing  the  nun,  musing  over 
her  religious  emotions,  and  believ- 
ing, except  in  some  painful  moments 
of  self-knowledge,  that  she  was  a 
very  superior  woman.     In  fiict  this 
charming  girl  was  half  a  prig,  when 
she  was  i^ected  by  the  new  infia- 
ence  of  her  erratic  adorer.     For   . 
adorer  he  was,  as  Christopher  knew. 
If  the  ardent  and  sometimes  bril- 
liant talk  of  the  young  man  was 
pleasant  to  the  thirsty  mind  of  the 
young  woman,  her  cool  judgment 
and  intuition  of  right  and  wrong 
was  inexpressibly  delightful  to  his 
wayward  character.     After  the  first 
week  of  their  acquaintance  he  was 
as  ready  to  accept  her  decision  on 
all  practical  matters,  as  she  was  to 
give  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  having  once  accepted  it  he  very 
rarely    maintained    the    opposite. 
Christopher  confessed    to    himself 
that  his  Mend  became  more  steady. 
Even  his  vague  religiosity  was  being 
concentrated  by  Miss  Dale's  ocear 
sional  precepts  into  a  qualified  sup- 
port of  the  church  of  the  Eev.  Giles 
Warner.    As  to  the  priest  himself, 
Martin  soon  maintained  that  his  in- 
fluence with  the  poor  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  man  since  Wesley. 
There  was  a  strange  combination  of 
Eitualist  and  Metihodist  inthe  man 
who  was  the  theological  adviser  of 
sister  Hermione.     He  was  fond  of 
colour  and  processions,  but  some- 
what lax  as  to  forms.      He  had 
barely  escaped  persecution  for  his 
love  of  the  illegal  candle :  he  had 
roused  the  envy  of  a  travelling  re- 
vivalist by  capping  his  most  popular 
prayer  with  a  better.     He  was  very 
attentive  to  Mr  Carter,  combating 
his  opinions  as  if  they  were  vastly 
important    Now  flattery  cannot  be 
administered  by  an  older  to  a  youn- 
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ger  man  in  a  more  delicate  and 
efiTective  fonn;  and  in  this  case  it 
extracted  £rom  the  youth  his  views 
on  all  subjects  divine  and  human. 
The  priest  in  letum  made  himself 
agreeable  by  small  favours.  Kow 
he  displayed  an  interesting  family 
of  the  poor  and  honest;  now  he 
dropped  an  exquisite  fra^ent  of 
mediaeval  legend.  Now  he  showed 
the  open  working  of  a  stimulating 
charity;  and  anon  suggested  the 
exisienoe  of  a  proselytising  society. 
It  waa  stnngB  that  a  man  so  full  of 
good  works  should  give  so  much 
time  to  an  impulsive  and  erratic 
young  man,  though  Martin  did  not 
think  aa  Yet  he  was  mightily 
pleased  by  this  clerical  condescen- 
sion, and  when  he  found  himself  at 
the  hour  of  evensong  in  his  friend's 
company  and  close  to  St  Polycarp's, 
he  seldom  refused  to  Renter.  The 
chuzch  was  brilliantly  lighted  to 
attract  the  class  to  whom  light  is 
a  luxury,  and  warmly  coloured  for 
the  pleasure  of  uneducated  senses. 
There  I^Iaitin  Carter  would  stand 
amid  the  natives  of  the  surrounding 
slums,  and  at  the  end  of  the  service 
thunder  out  hymn  after  hymn, 
while  the  congregation  were  roused 
to  fieeh  exertions  by  their  friendly 
pastor.  Martin  had  a  big  bass  voice, 
and  liked  to  hear  it. 

So  the  friendship  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  layman  grew 
side  by  side  with  the  love  of  the 
youth  for  the  maiden,  until  one 
day  a  remarkable  conversation  took 
place.  The  Sev.  Giles  Warner  in- 
vited his  friend  to  walk,  and  the  two 
set  forth  together.  It  was  evening, 
but  still  hot,  and  they  chose  the 
shady  hollows  of  the  easy  hills.  At 
the  first  pause  in  Martin's  talk  the 
priest  made  a  remark.  ''What  a 
clu^nning  young  lady  Miss  ^Dale 
is!"  he  said.  This  set  the  other 
off  again.  When  he  had  exhausted 
all  the  terms  of  praise  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  Mr  Warner  quietly 


expressed  his  agreement.  ''Quite 
so/'  he  said,  and  added,  in  a  medi- 
tative manner,  "  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  she  should  be  alone  in  the 
world,  and  so  poor  in  worldly  wealth. 
She  is  well  fitted  for  the  command 
of  money." 

"Why?"  asked  his  companion, 
sharply. 

"  She  has  so  much  sense  and  so 
much  goodness.  She  might  be  of 
infinite  service." 

Upon  this  the  younger  man  burst 
forth  in  indignant  comment,  main- 
taining, with  much  passion  and  vol- 
ubility, that  a  woman's  sense  and 
virtue  are  the  very  qualities  which 
make  her  a  good  wife  for  a  poor 
man.  When  he  paused  for  breath, 
the  priest,  smiling  gently,  and  shakr 
ing  his  head,  observed,  "Very  true; 
but  if  the  good  and  wise  woman  be 
rich  also,  she  may  benefit  not  one 
man,  but  a  thousand.  There  is 
great  power  in  money." 

This  talk  was  as  the  converse  of 
whip  and  top.  The  whip  gave  a 
cut,  and  off  went  the  top  for  a  long 
spin.  It  spun  buzring  against  riches. 
Rich  men  care  for  nothing  but  to 
grow  more  rich.  Their  charity  is 
ostentation,  and  generally  harmful. 
It  is  the  poor  who  help  the  poor. 
So  may  these  buzrings  be  compress- 
ed. The  youth  was  by  this  time 
too  excited  to  remark  that  his  com- 
panion was  watching  him  narrowly, 
almost  eagerly. 

"Why,"  he  cried,  presently,  yield- 
ing half-consciously  to  his  tendency 
to  present  himself  as  an  illustration, 
"  I  might  be  a  rich  man  if  I  chose." 

"  Indeed !"  questioned  the  priest, 
with  a  smile,  in  which  there  was 
just  enough  of  doubt  to  goad  the 
young  man  into  further  revelations. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  say  so.  I  am 
the  only  near  relative  of  my  uncle, 
who  made  a  pile  of  money,  and  owns 
a  big  place  in  Hampshire." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  asked  the  other, 
seemingly  much  surprised,  "thsilb 
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you  ar6  related  to  the  great  Sir  his  enemies  refused  to  answer  an 

Abraham  Carter ) "  attack  on  the  ground  that  Martin 

^'Ex-mayor,  inventor  and  patentee  Carter  would  any  day  rather  be 

of  the  Cantharic  stain-eradicator,  at  kicked  down-stairs  than  not  noticed. 
6d.  the  stick,  J.P.,  country  gentle-        "The  *Bi-montlily/"  repeated 

man,  and  Tory  M.P./'  cried  Martin,  the  Bey.   GOes  Warner,  musing ; 

laughing  bitterly,  and  emphasising  '*  a  very    interesting    periodical — 

each  title  with  his  stick.  very ;  but  not,  I  fear,  a  mine  of 

"And  you  are  not  on  good  terms?"  wealth  for  the  contributors." 
asked  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  real        "  I  haye  something  of  my  own," 

concern.     "  Pardon  me,"  he  added,  said    the    young  man,  carelessly ) 

quickly,  "  if  I  overstep—"  "  four  or  five  hundred  a-year." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Martin.        "And  you  have  attacked  your 

"  If  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house  is  rich  unde  in  the   'Bi-monthly*? 

a  sign  of  displeasure  and  a  cause  of  Well,  well,  you  young  men  are  veiy 

annoyance,  I  may  say  that  we  are  bold.    I  fear  we  must  part  here,  and, 

not  on  good  terms.    He  disapproved  by-the-by,  perhaps  for  some  time. 

of  my  advising  the  application  of  I  start  for  another  conference  this 

the  patent  eradicator  to  his  own  re-  evening." 
putation."  "  A  conference  t   Where  ?  What 

"How  very  unfortunate.     But  about?"  asked  the  youth,  who  was 

the  place?    Perhaps  the  place  is  interested  in  everything, 
entailed  upon  you  ? "  "  On  ecclesiastiGal  afiGsdrs.    Good- 

"^o;  he  has  everything  in  his  bye,  tiU  we  meet  again.  Good-bye, 
own  hands.  You  see  I  was  not  good-bye."  With  an  affectionate 
wrong  in  saying  that  I  might  be  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  some  con- 
rich.  I  have  but  to  go  humbly  to  tempt  and  pity  in  his  heart,  the  Bev. 
my  uncle  the  eradicator,  and  I  am  Giles  Warner  left  his  friend,  and 
heir  to  his  ill-gotten  gains."  passed  quickly  into  St  Polycarp's. 

"  Wealth  ill-gained  may  be  sancti-        Martin  went  home  feeling  rather 

fied  by  its  use,"  suggested  the  priest,  cross.     He  wondered  why  he  had 

"  IhsX  is  a  damnable  doctrine,"  been  so  egotisticaL     A  man  always 

cried  the  layman,  hotly ;   **  I  beg  feels  the  vanity  of  the  world  when 

your  pardon,  but  it  is."  he  has  talked  more   than  is  his 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  other,  sooth-  wont  about  himself.     He  had  an 

ingly ;  "  then  there  is  no  hope  of  Sir  uneasy  impression  that  he  had  been 

Abraham  pardoning  you  ? "  posturing  before  hia  friend. 

"  Kone.    The  truth  is  that  I  in-        The    next    morning  l&x  Carter, 

cidentally  showed  him  up  in  print  I  having  recovered  from  his  unusual 

referred  to  him  as  an  example  of  sue-  fit  of  self-distrust,  was  watching  the 

cessful  fraud,  and  he  did  not  like  it."  customary  stream  of  small  folk  who 

"Not  unnaturally.     You  write  passed  the  window.     Presently  the 

for  the  press  ?    How  did  he  know  green  gate  opened    in    a   manner 

that  it  was  your  article  ? "  which  showed  the  decision  of  an 

"  I  signed  it    It  was  in  the  *  Bi-  adult     The    yonng    man    turned 

monthly,"'  said  Martin,  naming  a  quickly,  and  with  a  bright  smile  of 

periodical  famous  for  plain  speaking,  welcome.    This  pleasant  expression 

One  of  his  Mends  asserted   that  yielded  to  a  look  of  profound  dis- 

Martin  wrote  for  the  *  Bi-monthly '  may,  as  the  gate  was  sharply  closed, 

because  he  could  pour  out  as  much  and  he  found  himself  confronted 

abuse  as  he  chose,  and  sign  his  name  by  the  inexpressive  countenance  of 

in  full  at  the  bottom  of  it    One  of  Miss  Anne  Winch. 
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V. 


Now  were  the  summer  days  most 
waspish,  and  each  in  passing  left  her 
•ting  in  Martin  Carter.  He  could 
hear  nothing  of  Hermione  Dale. 
At  first  he  was  energetic  and  confi- 
dent. He  dashed  from  place  to 
place  asking  questions.  At  the 
clergy -house  he  learned  that  the 
Bey.  Giles  Wiamer  was  exercising 
his  peTBuadTe  faculty  at  a  congress 
in  Gennany,  and  was  too  husy  for 
piiTate  correspondence.  To  the 
dwelling  of  the  sisterhood,  which 
he  haunted,  he  could  never  gain 
admittanceu  He  lay  in  wait  for 
the  sisters,  and  captured  in  succes- 
sion the  prudent  Tahitha  and  the 
homely  Susan.  From  the  former 
he  extracted  the  information  that 
Hermicme  was  with  friends  in  Lon- 
don; from  the  latter,  that  there 
was  no  particular  address.  He 
made  a  sudden  onslaught  on  Mks 
Anne  Winch;  but  that  least  im- 
pressionable of  women  listened  pa- 
tiently for  half-an-hour,  and  said 
nothing  but  good-bye.  Then  energy 
and  confidence  gave  way  to  irrit- 
ability and  hope,  and  these  in  turn 
yielded  to  despair  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. One  morning,  as  Christopher 
watched  his  friend  sitting  moody 
before  his  coffee,  and  playing  with 
hii  bacon,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
most  disturbing  thought.  It  flash- 
ed across  him  that  perhaps  he  might 
do  something  to  help  the  sufferer. 
Now  a  mood  of  passive  pity  was 
not  unpleasant  to  the  student,  but 
the  idea  of  active  help  in  this  mat- 
ter was  singularly  distasteful.  He 
put  it  away  from  him,  and  buried 
himaelf  in  his  books;  but  to  no 
purpose.  That  thought  was  every- 
where. When  he  looked  down,  he 
read  it  between  the  lines ;  when  he 
looked  up,  he  saw  it  on  the  wall. 
Instead  ct  a  profound  work  on  par- 


ticles, his  book  might  have  been  an 
essay  on  the  duties  of  friendship. 
By  dinner-time  he  had  almost 
yielded,  and  had  hit  upon  the  sec- 
ondary and  more  comfortable  consi- 
deration that  he  should  certainly  £edl. 
During  the  meal  his  friend's  sUence 
seemed  portentous.  It  was  as  if 
the  mill-stream  had  ceased  to  turn 
the  wheel,  and  the  waking  miller 
heard  for  the  first  time  silence. 
When  dinner  was  over,  the  stud- 
ent, as  he  was  wont  to  do,  strolled 
into  the  shady  road;  but  at  the 
hour  of  return  to  study  he  had  his 
hand  on  the  bell  of  the  tall  house, 
where  the  sisters  lived.  So  he 
stood  for  a  minute,  then  took  his 
hand  away,  and  went  towards  the 
river.  He  walked  slowly  to 
the  bank,  and  turned  up  stream. 
The  river  with  its  great  gentleness 
and  little  changes  was  always  a 
good  friend  to  the  student.  It 
soothed  him  in  his  hours  of  lei- 
sure, and  helped  him  when  he 
wished  to  think.  It  seemed  as  if 
under  the  pleasant  tone  of  the  wa- 
ter his  scattered  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings drew  together  without  his 
effort  and  formed  a  purpose  for 
him.  The  Thames  was  ever  ready 
to  tell  him  the  right  thing  to  do. 
When  he  had  been  walking  for 
some  time,  he  flung  himself,  face 
downwards,  where  the  grass  was 
cool,  about  an  old  tree  and  a  tangled 
hedge,  and  lay  thinking.  He 
thought  of  many  things  more  or 
less  irrelevant,  such  as  his  earliest 
recollections  of  his  mother,  Eosa- 
lind  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  a 
beetle  all  in  green  and  gold  who 
pushed  through  a  tuft  to  look  at 
him,  the  twitter  of  a  bird  above  his 
head;  and  yet,  when  he  had  lain 
very  still  for  an  hour,  he  rose 
with  a  set  purpose.      When  the 
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small  twittering  bird  hopped  down 
to  pry  into  the  place  where  the 
strange  yisitor^s  face  had  been,  she 
foond  her  breast  wet  with  nnaccos- 
tomed  dew.  Christopher  walked 
qnietly  down  the  river,  quietly  np 
the  road,  and  rang  the  clanging  beU 
of  the  gannt  house  without  a  pause. 
In  the  door  was  a  grating,  of  which 
these  amateur  nuns  were  mightily 
proud.  Christopher,  who  was  look- 
ing at  the  grating  in  expectation  of 
the  critical  face  of  a  subordinate 
sister,  was  much  surprised  to  see 
two  small  brown  hands  grasp  the 
bars.  Presently  between  the  hands 
rose  the  comic&L  face  of  the  naughty 
girl  with  twice  its  usual  amount  of 
mischief.  "  I  thought  it  was  you. 
I  saw  you  in  the  road,"  she  whis- 
pered, and  disappeared.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  opened  the  door,  and 
pulled  the  young  man  in  by  the 
sleeve.  ''Hush!  come  on!  "she  said. 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  here  1 " 
he  asked,  hanging  back. 

''  Oh !  I  am  here  because  I  am 
so  naughty.     Come  on,  do." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  Miss  Winch." 

"  WeU,  rU  take  you.  She  is  in 
the  lockatory." 

"In the  what?" 

"  In  the  lockatory.  That's  what 
they  like  to  caU  it." 

"  Oh !  the  locutoiy !  The  par- 
lour, ehl" 

"  Yes.  Come  on.  Til  take  you 
in.  Only  don't  you  go  till  I  come 
back."  With  this  warning  the 
naughty  girl  pushed  open  a  door  in 
the  passage,  pushed  Cliristopher  to- 
wards it,  and  ran  off  on  tip-toe. 
The  young  man  entered  the  room, 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Miss  Anne  Winch.  Even  this 
imperturbable  woman  was  surprised. 

"How  did  you  get  inl"  she 
asked. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  at 
home,"  said  he. 

She  looked  as  if  the  pleasure  was 
not  mutual 


"May  I  ask  for  news  of  Miss 
Dale?"  he  inquired,  after  an  in- 
terval. 

"  Hermione  is  better,  thank  you." 

"  She  has  been  ill? " 

"  Not  seriously." 

It  was  a  remariuible  conversation. 
Neither  was  a  fluent  talker.  The 
longest,  and  indeed  the  most  elo- 
quent part  of  the  dialogue  were  the 
pauses.  Christopher  stared  at  his 
boot)  and  Miss  Winch  took  up  her 
work.  Presently  he  asked,  "  Have 
you  heard  from  her  lately  t " 

She  thought  awhile  before  she 
answered. 

"We  have  the  latest  news  of 
her." 

Here  ensued  a  pause  of  unnsnal 
length.      The  lady  moved  in  her 
chair,  and  directed  at  the  gentleman 
that  feminine  look  which  insinuates 
without  rudeness  that  a  visit  has 
been  long  enough.      But  Christo- 
pher sat  still,  mindful  of  the  orders 
of  the  eccentric  child,  and  having  a 
great  power  of  waiting.    At  last  he 
asked,  "  When  do  you  expect  her 
back!" 

"  May  I  ask  your  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  know?" 

^  I  want  to  speak  to  her  on  a 
matter  of  importance." 

The  lady  settled  herself  moie 
firmly  in  her  chair,  and  in  her 
blandest  voice  observed,  "  Our  dear 
Hermione  is  almost  alone  in  the 
world.  We  could  hardly  permit 
the  visits  of  a  young  man  without 
an  explanation." 

"I  wish  that  I  could  give  you 
one.  But  there  is  another  to  be 
considered." 

"You  come  on  behalf  of  some- 
body else  ? "  asked  Miss  Winch,  al- 
most betraying  interest. 

"I  come  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility." 

"And  you  cannot  tell  me  your 
reason." 

"  I  fear  not." 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Anne  Winch, 
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slowly,  ^*  I  fear  that  we  ahall  gain 
nothing  hj  prolonging  this  inter- 
▼icw." 

The  ritnation  was  embairassing 
for  Christopher.  To  ayoid  moving 
he  was  forced  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  faet  that  she  had  half  risen  fiom 
her  chair.  Bat  he  was  bent  on  de- 
lay. He  sat  stiU,  and  meditated. 
PresenUj  he  resamed  the  conversa- 
tion by  saying,  "You  will  pardon 
me  for  asking  if  yon  are  Miss  Dale's 
gnirdisnr' 

"Infiome  sort,  yes." 
"  I  mean  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 
""Sow  you  most  pardon  me  in 
tmiL    Ton  cannot  expect  a  woman 
to  imderBtand  the  law." 

Christopher  rubbed  his  hat,  pushr 
ed  out  one  leg,  and  looked  carefully 
ftt  his  foot,  wondering  what  he 
fihonld  say  next  After  a  pause 
Mias  Windi  rose,  and  said,  still  with 
much  urbanity,  "  I  must  ask  you  to 
excuse  me.  It  is  a  very  busy  day 
with  us."  The  young  man  rose 
slowly,  conscious  and  half  ashamed 
of  hu  feeling  of  relief.  He  had 
done  his  best,  and  failed. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled 
jon,"  Le  said.  "  Good-day ; " — and 
he  moved  towards  the  door.  But 
he  had  not  made  two  steps  in  that 
direction  when  the  door  opened, 
and  he  started  back  in  surprise. 
On  the  threshold  stood  Hermione 
I^ale,  rather  pale,  but  calm.  Chris- 
topher looked  round  at  Miss  Winch, 
probably  with  something  of  re- 
buke in  his  eyes,  for  she  said  quiet- 
ly**'Did  not  you  know  that  Her- 
mione was  in  the  house  1"  But 
though  her  voice  was  urbane  as  ever, 
there  was  a  wodd  of  meaning  in  the 
glance  which  she  turned  on  the 
little  sister.  Even  at  this  crisis 
HisB  Dde  did  not  forget  the  dig- 
nity of  the  schoolmistress.  She  de- 
Uvered  hercommands  to  the  naughty 
girl,  who  stood  in  great  glee  behind 
her,  before  she  advanced  alone  into 
the  room.    She  held  out  her  hand 


frankly  to  Christopher,  and  looked 
at  sister  Anne  with  an  unmistak- 
able expression.  "Oh,  certainly, 
if  you  wish  it,"  said  that  lady,  and 
left  the  room. 

Then  the  student  quietly  and 
gravely  pleaded  the  cause  of  another. 
He  praised  Martin's  generosity,  his 
brilHancy,  his  kind  heart.  He 
stated  his  own  conviction  that  an 
able  woman  could  concentrate  and 
strengthen  all  that  was  good  in  him» 
He  soon  saw  that  he  might  finish 
his  panegyric.  Her  face  grew  softer, 
and  her  eyes  were  moistened,  as  she 
heard  him. 

''I  have  no  right  to  speak,"  he 
said  abruptly j  "but  I  saw  how 
wretched  he  was.  You  will  cure 
him  1 "  he  asked,  with  a  sort  of  sob 
in  his  voice,  and  a  foreknowledge  of 
her  answer,  which  made  him  smile 
grimly. 

"Why  did  he  not  comel"  she 
asked  sofUy. 

"  He  has  been  twenty  times,  but 
he  never  could  get  in." 

"And  yet  you  thought  they  would 
admit  you  1"  she  asked,  half  smiling. 

"  Yes.  I  am  an  unimportant  sort 
of  person."  They  had  some  further 
talk.  Christopher  learned  that  Her- 
mione had  been  really  unwell,  and 
had  been  in  London  for  a  few  days. 
On  her  return  she  found  that  her 
place  at  the  school  had  been  taken 
by  Miss  Winch,  and  that  the  Eev. 
Giles  Warner  had  left  for  her  a  large 
mass  of  papers,  with  a  request  that 
they  might  be  copied,  and  forwarded 
to  him  in  Germany.  She  had  been 
very  busy,  and  a  HtUe  surprised  to 
hear  nothing  of  her  friends,  until 
the  naughty  girl  told  her  that  one 
of  them  was  in  the  house.  Neither 
the  young  lady  nor  the  student  spoke 
much  of  the  future ;  but  before  they 
parted,  he  knew  that  she  would 
walk  by  the  river  that  evening. 

That  evening  Martin  also  walked 
by  the  river.  The  Thames  has 
heard  many  love  stories  as  he  loiters 
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on  hifl  way.  He  is  bound  for  the 
sea,  bat  has  time  fox  many  little 
works  and  pastimes.  He  winds 
idly  through  the  level  fields,  stop- 
ping in  full  contentment  at  the  lock 
gates,  or  sliding  with  low  laughter 
across  the  weir.  He  lingers  wheie 
the  great  trees  drop  boughs  towards 
the  stream,  or  in  dense  masses  dimb 
the  steep  slopes.  He  swerves  about 
the  green  islands  lovingly,  and  lifts 
the  long  grasses  at  their  edge.  He 
explores  shadowed  back-waters,  soft- 
ly raises  the  water-lilies,  and  swells 
against  the  swan's  breast  among  the 
reeds.  As  he  sings  the  richness  of 
the  year,  many  Uttle  birds  weave 
variations  in  the  monotonous  tune. 
Over  the  osier  beds  the  cloud  of 
starlings  breaks  into  falling  birds, 
and  the  air  is  full  of  gossip  and 
household  chatter.  The  sun,  when 
he  sinks  in  splendour,  keeps  his 
deepest  colours  for  the  tranquil 
Thfunes.  Amid  the  gathering  sha- 
dows two  silver  swans  ride  purely. 
0  Edmund  Spenser,  worthy  poet  of 
this  sweet  English  river,  thou  hast 
left  amarriage  song  for  all  true  lovers. 
When  Miss  Hermione  Dale  saw 


the  shadows  deepening,  she  did  not 
think  of  Spenser.     She  thought 
that  Martin,  who  was  looking  worn 
and  harassed,  maugre  his  present 
joy,  would  catch  cold.     Therefore, 
with  that  deception  which  we  par- 
don in  affectionate  women,  she  said 
that  she  felt  the  air  grow  chill,  and 
shivered;  and  thereupon  Mr  Car- 
ter, glowing  with  the  new  delight 
of  taking  care  of  a  weaker  crea- 
ture,   hurried  her  home.      Before 
they  parted,  by  the  clanging  bell  of 
the  gaunt  house,  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween these  lovers  that  he  should 
take  her  next  day  to  her  Mends  in 
London,  return  himself  to  his  bache- 
lor lodgings  in  the  same  city,  and 
as  soon  as  [might  be,  buy  the  ring. 
That  night  the  joy  of  IMartin  Gai- 
ter broke  forth  in  cries  of  astonish- 
ment and  sudden  movements,  most 
disturbing  to  the  cat  Hobbes.  When 
his  friend  was  at  last  asleep,  Chris- 
topher sat  long  leaning  out  into  the 
night,  meditating  on  life  and  love. 
Great  is  the  effect  of  solemn  beauty 
on  a  tender  souL     When  he  drew  in 
his  head,  his  face  was  wet  with 
tears. 


VI. 


The  next  morning,  when  Martin 
and  Hermione  were  flying  to  London 
together,  Christopher  satat  breakfast 
alone.  For  half-an-hour  after  that 
meal  he  smoked  a  mild  pipe.  Then 
he  saw  the  naughty  girl,  who  held 
out  the  accustomed  hand.  When 
he  placed  the  largest  lump  in  her 
small  palm,  she  did  not  make  a 
face  for  answer,  but  smiled  and 
thanked  him.  It  seemed  pathetic 
to  the  student  that  she  should 
smile  and  speak  to  him  on  that 
morning.  Presently  the  cat  Hobbes 
rubbed  herself  against  his  leg  from 
the  extremity  of  her  left  ear  to  the 
point  of  her  stiff  tail  It  seemed  pa- 
thetic that  the  cat  Hobbes,  who  was 


not  by  nature  demonstrative,  should 
favour  him  with    such    prolonged 
expression  of  good  will.     And  now 
the  stream  of  children  flowed  by 
him,  and  in  the  stream  like  a  long 
log  trundled  edgeways  came  Miss 
Anne  Winch,  who  did  not  see  him, 
as  at  the  moment  she  was  encourag- 
ing the  smallest  girl  with  the  point 
of  her  parasoL    At  ten  the  student 
took  down  his  books.     After  the 
children's  frolic  at  noon  he  showed 
signs  of  restlessness.     He  went  to 
the  cupboard,  and    fished  out  the 
long  neglected  tragedy.     He  pushed 
over  the  papers  until  he  came  to 
the  gieat  love  scene.     It  was  at 
court  that  the  grand  passion  was  dis- 
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played.     Oat  stepped  his  princess 

all  in  gems  and  gold.     In  rushed 

bis  page  in  kirtle  green.     She  was 

in  splendoor  like  the  sun^  as  he 

told  her.     His  garb  was  mean,  as 

he  exclaimed  with  bitterness,  but 

none  the  less  becoming.    Yet  fine 

as  it  all  was,  it  seemed  a  poor  thing 

to  the   auUior.    Was  it    possible 

that  lus  great  work  was  so  very 

unnatural  1     Were   the   jewels  so 

glassy,  and  the  page's  legs  mere 

padding  1    It   was  the  wooing  of 

the  Albert  Memorial  by  a  German 

band.    0  fine  writing,  and  scenes 

of  admirable  proportion,  are  ye  no 

▼anner  than  a  painted  firel    Let 

liomeo  climb   the  wall,   or  Juliet 

lean  from  the  window,   and  how 

many  pairs  of  lovers  flit  away  like 

ghosts !    Away  with  them  all,  these 

creatures  cut  out  of  books,  manu^ 

factured  rags,  shadows  of  shadows  ! 

Oat  with    them,    0    Christopher 

grown  clear-eyed,   proud  monarch 

and  despised    suitor,  alike  despi* 

cable!   snip  off  the  head  of  this 

maiden,  who  doles  out  a  measured 

passion   with    her    painted    lips! 


What  do  these  speech-makers  know 
of  love  ? 

The  student  took  out  the  fatal 
shears,  and  very  quietly  cut  the 
great  drama  into  little  pieces.  He 
dined  with  a  fair  appetite.  In  the 
evening,  as  his  boat  drifted  slowly 
down  the  river,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  how  calm  he  felt.  The  air  was 
above  all  things  sweet.  There  was 
rest  in  the  thought  of  Martin  Carter 
a  long  way  off.  It  was  almost  a  relief 
to  remember  that  Hermione  was  no 
longer  behind  the  clanging  bell. 
There  was  melancholy  pleasure  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  first  and 
second  gentlemen  had  walked  away 
never  to  return.  He  debated  with 
himself  whether  on  the  morrow  he 
should  begin  his  essay  on  Euripides, 
or  his  criticism  of  the  criticism  of 
the  newest  and  deepest  German. 
As  he  passed  onward,  he  took  out 
a  canvas  bag  full  of  minute  scraps 
of  paper,  added  a  stone  to  the 
contents,  and  dropped  it  into  the 
water.  The  stream  closed  silently 
over  it,  and  the  gentle  critic  floated 
home. 
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BATES'S      TOUK. 
(PSBSONALLY   CONDUCTED.) 


It  is  just  possible  that  tbeie  are 
some  readers  who  have  become 
weary  of  the  stem  conscientions- 
ness  with  which  every  modem 
author  of  a  journal  of  travel  logs 
the  minutest  incidents  of  each  day's 
journey,  goes  into  the  proper  amount 
of  ecstasy  over  the  right  amount 
of  scenic  grandeur,  and  alternates 
between  awe  and  admiration  as 
directed  by  the  guide-books,  and, 
for  relief,  would  care  to  read  this 
record  of  an  expedition  from  Green- 
ock to  Inverness,  undertaken  on 
an  entirely  new  principle  by  two 
natives  of  the  more  southern  por- 
tion of  the  empire. 

Armed  with  a  geographical  igno- 
rance of  the  Western  Highlaoids 
rarely  to  be  met  with  far  from  St 
James's  Street,  they  determined  to 
consult  no  authorities  and  to  seek 
no  advice,  but,  starting  with  minds 


of  virgin  blankness,  to  keep  such 
a  journal  of  their  adventures  and 
impressions  as,  from  the  reading 
thereof,  no  one  should  be  one  wbit 
the  wiser  or  the  better. 

The  perilous  nature  of  their 
underta^g  will  be  obviotis ;  they 
were  totally  unprotected.  They  car- 
ried no  arms ;  they  had  no  compass 
— no  guide  (save  an  old  *  Murray/ 
which  they  scorned  to  use) — and 
Very  little  change  of  linen !  Un- 
daunted by  these  deficiencies,  the 
intrepid  couple  formed  themselves 
into  a  company,  under  the  regis- 
tered title  of  Batesfe  PereonaUy-em' 
ducted  Touring  Association  {Lim- 
ted);  and  at  4  p.m.,  on  Friday, 
August  — ,  1875  (after  an  affecting 
parting  with  the  hall-porter  of  the 
Queen  Street  Club,  who  put  them 
into  a  cab),  started  with  a  clean 
bill  of  health  from 


EDINBUROH   TO   OBAN. 


Leaving  the  Caledonian  Station 
on  the  way  to  Greenock,  the  view 
from  the  carriage  is  far  from  beauti- 
ful— detached  buildings  of  the  John 
Elnox'ious  order  of  architecture  suc- 
ceed the  more  pretentious  streets 
and  crescents  of  western  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  their  turn  give  place 
to  fields  of  ugly,  though  productive, 
agriculture.  "Stone  waUs  do  not 
a  prison  make,"  but  they  make  a 
hideous  landscape ;  and  the  patches 
of  land,  covered  with  the  refuse  of 
pit -shafts  and  clay -works,  with 
which  the  scene  is  at  intervals  en- 
livened, represent  material  prosper- 
ity at  the  expense  of  the  picturesque. 

Inside  a  first-class  smoking-com- 


partment,  a  more  cheerful  view  meets 
the  eye. 

Facing  each  other,  next  the  "off" 
or  right-hand  window,  may  be  ob- 
served the  voyagers  composing 
Bate^s  first  persanaUy  -  conducted 
Tour^  *  en  route  for  Oban,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the 
centre  seat,  with  lua  back  to  the 
engine,  snores  a  military  officer, 
going  to  resume  his  brutal  and 
bloodthirsty  occupation  in  IrelandL 
Conscience-hardened  he  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  innocence — or  brown  sherry, 
of  which  he  has  partaken  freely  at 
luncheon.  It  transpires  (ficom  the 
cover  of  his  portmanteau)  that  his 
name  is  "  BrownJ* 


*  NoU  this/    AU  Tours  fsbsokallt  conducted. 
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On  the  other  side  sit  two  local 
nifSans,  the  one  ledeeming  quality 
noticeable  in  whom,  seems  to  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  golf. 
Amyed  at  Sutherglen,  one  departs 
—at  Paisley  the  otJier.  Enough  of 
them! 

Approaching  Coatbridge,  burn- 
ing fiery  furnaces  surround  the  line, 
f  onl  the  air,  and  destroy  the  vegeta- 
tion«  On !  on  !  we  pause  not  even 
to  drink  from  the  fascinating  flask 
(but  do  it  in  mid  career).  Bates's 
peiBonally.  conducted  Tour  defies 
obstadea  Through  the  gloomy 
tunnel  and  the  festive  cutting,  over 
biidges  and  along  the  flat,  with  un- 
relenting speed  we  hurry  to  our 
goal! 

"Teecuts,"  says  the  licentious 
guard.  "Where  are  wel"  says  the 
leader;*  "Port-Glasgow/'  replies 
the  L  G.  And  soon  we  slide  with 
many  bumps  and  groans  into  the 
dirtj  terminus  of  Greenock-upon- 
Clyde.  The  station  at  Greenock 
is  partly  devoted  to  railway  pur- 
poses, and  partly — strange  to  say — 
to  the  sugar  trade.  One  of  the 
principal  doorways,  instead  of  mark- 
ing the  booking -oflice  (which  is 
down  some  stairs),  is  labelled  in 
laige  letters  Suoab  Exchange  ;  and 
the  L.  G.  informs  the  Expedition 
that  there  is  a  large  special  saloon 
carriage  reserved  for  bringing  the 
sngar-brokers  daily  to  their  business 
from  Glasgow ;  f^her,  that  much 
"dealing"  is  done  in  trafisiitt,  and 
that  the  roaring  and  shouting  of 
prices,  &C.,  heiffd  throughout  the 
jonmey,  is  "just  awfu'."  Verily, 
we  are  a  commercial  nation ! 

With  the  unerring  instinct  of 


travellers  accustomed  to  the  most 
barbarous  realms,  the  tourists  at 
once  headed  (preceded  by  a  ticket- 
porter  bearing  their  modest  impedi- 
menta) for  the  Tontine  t  Hotel. 

Here  due  deference  was  accorded 
them,  and  after  the  usual  ceremony 
of  offering  a  double-bedded  room  J 
had  been  gone  through  by  the  host- 
ess, they  were  shown  a  couple  of 
modest  but  cleanly  apartments,  of 
which  they  were  pleased  to  express 
approval.  Dimmer  (chops  among 
snobs),  pipe,  and  bed  followed,  in 
quick  succession ;  and  on  Satui^ay 
momiiig  (August  — ,  1875),  at  7 
A.M.,  light  dawned  upon  the  four 
unclosing  eyelids  of  the  P.  G.§ 
Expedition. 

A  small  and  hasty  breakfast  over, 
the  party  may  be  seen  on  the  pier, 
surrounded  by  a  gathering  of  Green- 
ock roughs,  variously  estimated  at 
from  10,000  to  12,000  individuals 
(exclusive  of  children  under  one) 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
ship lona.  This  event  occurs  about 
9  A. v.,  and  has  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance as  seen  £rom  the  quay.  A 
double  storey  of  dark  figures  so 
thickly  clustered  together  that  little 
of  the  ship  is  visible,  except  the  scar- 
let funnels  pouring  forth  volumes 
of  inky  smoke,  rapidly  approaches ; 
the  vessel  sways  from  side  to  side  as 
the  dosely-packed  "Sawnies''  on 
board  rush  across  the  deck  to  greet 
with  savage  shrieks  and  guttural  glee 
the  crowded  "  Bandies  "  on  shore — 
and  then,  the  gangways  being  placed, 
the ''  rush  **  begins.  Dismay  seizes 
on  the  Expedition !  Where  are  the 
multitude  to  be  stowed?  Well!  the 
impossibility  was  accomplished  ^onze- 


*  He  huw^  of  course  ;  but  it  is  well  to  set  an  example  of  affability  by  entering 
iato  oonveiw  with  the  natives. 

t  TonHn€, — ^Gaelic  word  signifying  **  Good  accommodation  for  man  and  beast.^ 
[Jadgiiig  gxnn  the  Expedition's  experience,  the  two  classes  had  got  rather  mixed  in 
the  coffee-room.] 

X  DoMc-hedded  room.— This  is  a  compliment  invariably  paid  to  travellers  ia 
Scotland. 

§  PtnomUy  ccnditcted. 
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how ;  but  if  any  one  can  explain  to 
the  Expedition  by  any  theory  of 
cubes  and  measures,  how  the  whole 
population  of  Greenock  got  on  board 
a  ^p  already  so  full  that  the  pas- 
sengers were  standing  on  each  other's 
heads,  the  Expedition  willbe  obliged. 
Taking  up  a  position  in  a  ''  coign 
of  vantage  "  on  the  right  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  ship  (in  nautical  phrase, 
"  alb  of  the  starboard  paddle-box  "), 
the  party  began  to  cast  its  piercing 
glances  around.  The  prevailing 
sound  is  that  generally  associated 
with  a  preparation  to  expectorate, 
supposing  the  operator  to  be  a  suf- 
ferer from  chronic  influenza.  The 
prevailing  sight,  human  unsightH- 
ness  of  a  kind — and  in  a  degree — 
unequalled  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe,  except  perhaps  in  parts 
of  Central  Africa.  The  prevailing 
smell — compound;  but,  when  it  is 
said  that  fustian  and  pig-tail  tobacco 
are  its  pleasantest  elements,  the 
general  effect  will  be  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  our  readers. 

The  scenery  of  the  Clyde— or 
rather,  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde — is 
said  by  the  guide-books  to  be 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  as  the  P.  C. 
Expedition's  view  was  on  all  sides 
obstructed  by  the  truculent  and 
hideous  heads  of  its  fellow-voyagers, 
it  was  not  till  the  lona,  after  stop- 
ping (and  actually  taking  on  board 
more  Uve  freight)  at  Prince's  Wharf, 
began  to  discharge  passengers  at 
Kim,Dunoan,  IneUanyeaidEoihesay, 
that  the  ship  was  sufficiently  clear 
(though  still  crowded)  for  the  P.  C. 
E.  to  admire  the  magnificent  hills, 
islands,  and  bays  which  encom^ 
passed  their  course. 

Ardrishaig  lies  in  a  bay — so  does 
St  Andrews.  Here  the  resemblance 
ceases.  At  Ardrishaig  you  get  out 
of  the  boat — at  St  Andrews  (if  you 
are  wise)  you  never  get  into  one. 
Having  got  out  of  the  boat,  you 
get  into  a  smaller  one  on  the  Crinan 
Canal,  and  say  to  somebody,  "Where 


is  the  luggage?"    Somebody  says, 
"He  does  not  know  " — so  away  yott 
go  merrily  about  two  miles  an  hour 
without  it.     Ha !  a  lock  I  Captain 
(or  mate)  with  "  Linnet "  printed  on 
his  diaphragm,  says,  "  Tou  can  get 
out  and  walk  to  the  last  lock,  No> 
13,  about  two  miles."    All  do  ex- 
cept an  old  gentleman,  who  gets 
bumped  up  and  down  for  an  hour 
or  two.    Arrived  at  Ko.  13,  the  Ex- 
pedition solaces  itself  with  a  cigar, 
and  sits  on  the  handle  of  the  lock- 
gate  till  the  Linnet  arrives,  when 
away  we  go  again  two  or  three 
miles  to  Crinan,  where  we  find  the 
magnificent    ship    Chevalier  wait- 
ing for  us  with  our  luggs^  already 
on  board.    This  luggage  has  come 
by  road  ma  cart;  and  why  the  Canal 
route  (which  takes  much  longer) 
is  ever  used  at  all,  the  Expedition 
doesn't  know,  and  doesn't  care,  as 
it  is  not  coming  hack  this  way.    As 
soon  as  the  passengers  are  on  board, 
the  Chevalier's  bell  announces  din- 
ner; of  this  meal  the  Expedition 
(lookingforward  to  luxuries  at  Oban) 
declines  to  partake.     Dinner  over,  a 
band  of  six  Dutchmen  warbles  at 
intervals  and  sends  a  hat  round; 
the  scenery  opens  out — Jura — vari- 
ous smaller  islands — and  finally  the 
south  of  Mull  comes  into  view ;  and 
the  ship,  threading  its  way  through 
a  narrow  passage  between  Kerrara 
and  the  mainland,  and  skirting  an 
overhanging  cliff  to  the  right,  turns, 
about  6  P.M.,  into  the  beautiful  bay 
of  Oban. 

Oban  is  semicircular  in  aspect, 
and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
hotels ;  and  if  the  bnlk  is  anything 
like  the  sample  the  Expedition  got 
hold  of  (or  rather,  which  got  hold 
of  the  Expedition),  very  bad  hotels 
they  must  be. 

The  Expedition  marches  on  the 
Patagonian,  where  (as  nsual)  they 
are  invited  to  accept  a  double-bedded 
room — declined  "with  thanks — ^then 
two  rooms  are  offered,  and  the  Expo- 
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dition  is  about  to  mount  the  stairs, 
'when  the  leader  suggests  ^'  dinner." 

«^  Impossible,"  is  the  reply. 
**  TahU  (CMte  was  over  at  5.  Teas 
are  now  going  on.  You  can  have 
tea,  nothing  else." 

With  the  decision  for  which  all 
great  commanders  have  been  con- 
spicuous, the  leader  at  once  orders 
the  drivelling  old  Highlander  who 
has  charge  of  the  baggage  to  take 
the  Ezp^ition  to  another  hostelry. 
The  next  door  supplies  such  a  want, 
and  the  Managerial  (represented  by 
a  waiter)  so  far  softens  its  heart  as 
to  promise  dinner  between  7  and  8 
o'clock.  TeoB^  he  informs  us,  are 
going  on  there  as  elsewhere,  but 
he  expects  a  party  shortly  after 
7,  who  are  going  to  dine.  We 
reply  that  we  require  no  assistance 
in  dining,  and  wish  to  order  dinner. 
The  man  hesitates — Euglish  is  to 
him  difficult,  particularly  such  pure 
Engh'sh  as  the  Expedition  is  in 
the  habit  of  using — also  his  dis- 
position is  surly,  and  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  an  inferior  order  of  tra- 
veller. However,  at  last  we  are 
informed  that  at  Oban  no  one  is 
aUowed  to  order  anything  —  the 
hours  of  meals  arc  as  fixed  and  im- 
mutable as  the  oft-quoted  laws  of 
the  ^^.  and  P's.*  If  you  don't 
come  down  by  9.30  a.m.  you  get  no 
breakfast ;  if  you  don't  like  to  dine 
at  4t  doftCt  You  can  have  tea 
<"  d n  tea,"  says  the  P.  C.  Ex- 
pedition) at  8,  and  your  dinner  to- 
night is  soup,  fish,  &c.,  &c. — and 
there's  three  besides  yeisels.  Alas ! 
the  Expedition  is  no  longer  its  own 
master! 

At  7.30  precisely  the  Expedition 
is  seated  at  the  head  of  a  long  table 
—the  conductor  in  the  post  of  hon- 
our, the  remainder  of  the  personally- 
oondocted  touring  party  on  his 
righty  three  vacant  places  on  his  left, 


and  a  large  tureen  of  kidney-soup  in 
front  of  him. 

A  pause.  Enier  smug-faced  man 
and  middle-aged  wife,  S.-F.  man 
drops  his  ^^h's^*  tcife  drops  her  nap- 
kin. Conductor — "Soup,  madam?" 
Madam —  *  *  Please. "  Conductor  (to 
S.-F.  man)— "Soup]"  "Please," 
from  S.-F.  man.  Another  pause. 
Enter  a  youth  in  a  kilt,  nods  to 
strange  couple,  takes  a  seat,  asks  for 
soup,  and  becomes  conversational. 
He  is  a  burly,  self-confident  brute  of 
about  five -and -twenty,  tells  lies 
about  shooting,  and  has  an  entirely 
new  theory  about  the  habits  of 
grouse  in  these  parts.  When  the 
leader  of  the  Expedition  mentions 
Aberdeen  as  the  county  with  the 
habits  of  whose  grouse  he  is  most 
familiar,  the  cateran  brightens  up, 
and  claims  to  be  cousin  to  a  ruffian 
of  the  name  of  Campbellson  of  Mug- 
phin,  somewhere  in  Strathdon ;  but 
fails  to  draw  the  personally -con- 
ducted one  into  any  mutual  confi- 
dences. 

After  grossly  insulting  an  inof- 
fensive bagman,  who  was  having 
tea  and  toast  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  by  making  audible  remarks 
about  the  fit,  or  rather  misfit,  of  his 
waistcoat,  he  and  the  smug-faced 
couple  retire.  We  also,  to  smoke 
and  bed.  Previous  to  this  last  vir- 
tuous arrangement,  we  saunter  out, 
and,  encountering  a  semi-intoxicated 
Highlander,  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing  boats  for  Sunday.  He  informs 
us  that  boating  on  the  Sabbath  is 
here  considered  more  sinful  even 
than  whistling ;  but  he  thinks  (for 
sixpence)  that  he  knows  a  boatman 
sufficiently  wicked  to  take  us  out 
for  a  consideration.  Sixpence  paid, 
he  fetches  him.  It  is  dark,  and 
beyond  the  facts  that  the  new-comer 
has  a  beard,  a  flat  bonnet  with  a 
large  roimd  blob  on  the  top  of  it, 
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and  is  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
public-house  where  he  has  already 
made  himself  three-parts  drunk,  it 
is  difficult  to  individualise  him.  He 
promises  in  broken  English  to  be  at 
the  Managerial  at  11  A.M.;  to  eyerj 
detail  says  ''  Yaish,  yaish/'  and  hur- 
ries away.    We  sleep. 

Morning  of  Sunday. — Expedition 
(to  boots) — "  Can  we  have  a  bath  1 " 
Boots— ''l^o:*  Expeditionr-'' Can 
we  have  a  cup  of  teal"  Boots — 
*'  Not  till  table  cPhSte  breakfast  at 
9.30."  Alack!  alack!  and  '< Brit- 
ons never  never  ."      Well! 

breakfast,  and  a  stroll  on  the  quay. 
Tidd"  out;  and  a  strong  smell  of 
dead  dogs — or  Highlanders  (we  think 
it  is  stronger  tlian  dogsy—djudi  no 
sign  of  our  boatman.  Where  can 
he  be?  Is  this  he)  or  this?  or 
this  ?  No ;  the  whole  place  swarms 
with  old  bearded  men  with  blobs  on 
their  bonnets ;  and  so,  alas  for  our 
sixpence !  He  never  comes,  and  we 
write  up  this  melancholy  record, 
instead  of  lolling  in  the  stem-sheets 
of  the  Flora  Macdonald,  scudding 
o'er  the  wave  towards  the  Sound  of 
MulL  The  Sound  of  Mull  is  inaud- 
ible from  this  distance,  but  a  sight 
of  Mull  may  be  obtained  from  a  hill 
behind  the  hoteL  This  we  climb, 
and  are  greeted  with  a  refreshing 
shower.  At  half-past  one,  begin- 
ning to  feel  hungry,  we  inquire  for 
luncheon,  and  are  informed  there  is 
none;  but  that  dinner  is  provided 
at  4,  and  that  nothing  can  be  got 
xmtil  that  unnatural  hour.  At  this 
last  insult  we  rebel,  and  after  hun- 
gry expostulations  from  our  junior 
partner,  a  ham  and  some  bread  is 
provided  at  a  small  side-table  in  the 
empty  dining-room. 

Pot-valiant  after  this,  we  decline 
entering  our  names  as  diners  at  four, 
and  patiently  wander  up  and  down 
this  by -Providence -long- forgotten 
town  until  the  bell  for  tea  at  eight 
o'clock  brings  us  to  various  cold 
viands  and  (envy  us,  ye  uncon- 


ducted  tourists  !)  a  bottle  of  Meet 
&  Chandon.      We,  having  been 
under  the  impression  that  it  was 
only  a  day's  journey  ficom  this  to^ 
Inverness,  are  startled  by  the  in- 
telligence that  the  steamer  (which, 
by  tixe  way,  starts  at  the  unnatural 
hour  of  7.45  a.m.)  does  not  proceed 
beyond  Banavie ;  but  are  somewhat 
cheered  by  the  report  that  the  Ba- 
navie Hotel  is  '^tarrible  expensive," 
in  which  case  there  is  some  chance 
of  its  being  also  good.     We  have 
been    dreadfully    countermarched 
here;  but^  though  they  drive  yon 
to  your  food  like  sheep,  the  mate- 
rials are  fairly  good  if  you  happen 
to  fluke  upon  a  meal  when  you  have 
got  an  appetite. 

There  are  several  yachts  at  Oban, 
notably  a  fine   yawl,  the  Lufin, 
of  which  we  have  often  heard,  but 
forget  to  whom  she  belongs.  Church 
or  kirk  has  been  going  on  all  day, 
but  sudden  indisposition  has  pre- 
vented the  members  of  the  Tour 
from  attending  divine  service.   Oiir 
artist  being  out  of  drawing-paper^ 
this  journal  will  not  be  illustrated; 
but  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
architecture  of  Oban  may  be  of  some 
service.    Some  lovers  of  tiie  more 
florid  styles  may  take  exception  to 
the  simplicity,  we   may  even  say 
severity,  of  the  conception;  more 
youthful  connoisseurs  may  even  ob- 
ject that  there  are  no  hinges  at  the 
side  by  which  the  fit)nt  wall  may  be 
opened  out  and  the  interior  fittings 
displayed;    but    we     believe    the 
rigours  of  the  climate,  while  cool- 
ing the  imagination  of  the  designers 
of  important  buildings,  also  prohibit 
the  admission  of  too  much  fresh  air 
at  once. 

The  original  intention  of  this  Ex- 
pedition having  been  to  survey,  and, 
if  possible,  adoiire  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  as  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  an 
undertaking  as  this  if  the  Expedi- 
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tion  weie  to  submit  its  independent 
judgment  to  the  dfcta  of  such  pio- 
neers as  Black  or  Murray^  it  has 
l)een  found  necessary  to  select  for 
inspection  those  objects  which  are 
)iM  mentioned  in  any  guide-book. 
In  canying  out  this  determination, 
the  Expedition  has  experienced  con- 
BideraUe  inconyeuience  from  the 
&ct  that  the  two  compilers  above 
lefened  to  have  minutely  described 
ihA  whde  of  the  scenery  from  Ola^- 
gov  to  Oban  I  Thrown  back,  as 
it  wete,npon  itself,  the  Expedition, 
remembering  that  ''the '  something ' 
knowledge  of  mankind  is  man,"  is 
oompeUed  to  concentrate  its  atten- 
tion on  the  human  elements  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  absolutely  neutral 
and  philosophic  view  of  a  crowd  of 
persons,  each  one  of  whom  stands 
towazds  you  in  the  capacity  of  a 
personal  enemy ;  doubtless,  seen 
thrangh  a  telescope  &om  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
the  lona  and  her  flight  would  be 
as  inoffensiye  as  any  other  large 
sidp  foil  of  holiday-makers;  dis- 
tance would  soften  the  rugged  and 
Imtal  features,  the  intervening 
sphyis  would  waft  away  the  aro- 
matic impurities,  and  the  choros  of 
grants,  snorts,  laughter,  and  oaths 
might  blend  into  a  musical  murmur, 
lioken  only  by  the  plashing  of  the 
peddles    On  the  other  hsmd,  the 


members  of  the  Expedition,  jammed 
in  the  ribs  by  elbows,  trodden  on 
by  hobnailed  boots,  hustled  if  not 
spat  upon,  stands  on  such  a  footing 
of  intimate  association  with  a  class 
of  people  infinitely  more  uncivilised 
and  unrefined  than  ever  -came  out 
for  a  Saturday's  holiday,  unkempt 
and  unwashed,  at  7  a.  x.  from 
any  manufacturing  town  north, 
south,  east,  or  west  of  Glasgow,  that 
they  find  themselves  shudderingly 
bound  to  shut  their  eyes  and  close 
their  ears  and  defer  their  study  of 
''  men  and  manners,"  till  they  meet 
creatures  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  entire  absence  of  all  courtesy  or 
decency  of  behaviour  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  showing  their  inde- 
pendence  as  £ree-bom  Britons. 

Luckily,  as  the  ship  gradually 
cleared,  the  company  gradually 
(though  slowly)  refined,  groups  of 
tourists  of  the  ordinary  Cockney 
kind  became  visible,  and  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  Crinan  Canal  the 
local  element  had  altogether  van- 
ished ;  but  the  state  of  those  pret- 
tily-situated villages  and  towns  in- 
vaded for  Saturday  and  Sunday  by 
these  hordes  of  savages  cannot  be 
imagined  without  a  shudder. 

The  Expedition  did  not  eivjoy 
itself  or  improve  its  mind  on  board 
the  lona,  but  it  learnt  one  valuable 
lesson — Don't  go  down  the  Clyde 
on  a  Saturday. 


OHAFTER  n.— OBAN  TO  BANAVIB. 


August  —  happens  on  a  Mon- 
day, which  may  perhaps  be  the  rea- 
son for  its  raining  awfully  at  Oban'; 
bat  it  is  possible  there  may  be  other 
caoses  to  account  for  the  deluge  we 
ue  greeted  with.  The  surly  boots 
bocks  at  our  doors  and  surlily 
rtates  that  it  is  half-past  six,  and 
thjit  breakfast  (talde  cthSte,  of 
'xmrse)  will  be  ready  at  seven.  The 
^  part  of  the  statement  is  a  lie — 


as  the  Expedition,  on  consulting  its 
watch,  finds  that  it  is  only  6.5.  It 
gets  up,  however,  shaves  itself  (in 
cold  water),  and  refusing  the  proffer- 
ed breakfast,  embarks  on  board  the 
Mountaineer  in  a  state  of  damp- 
ness only  to  be  arrived  at  in  so 
short  a  time  as  ten  minutes  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  Expedition  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposing  elements,  in_toler- 
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able  spirits ;  it  experienced  some  sa- 
tisfaction in  passing  the  surly  boots 
— ^who  brought  the  luggage  on 
board — without  a  look,  much  less  a 
dottceur,  and  it  proceeds  to  make 
preparations  for  descending  to 
breakfast.  This  effort  fails;  the 
staircase  is  blocked  by  passengers 
endeavouring  to  escape  the  rain, 
and  the  cabin  below  is  reported  full 
of  steaming  women,  steaming  chil- 
dren, and  steaming  breakfast,  the 
mingled  odours  of  which  escape  in 
occasional  whiffs  from  the  partly- 
opened  skylight  on  deck ;  there  is  no 
place  to  sit  down,  and  the  empty 
Expedition,  exposed  to  all  the  fury 
of  the  heavens,  mournfully  parades 
the  wet  and  sloppy  plai:J&B.  The 
courtesy  of  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation here  saves  the  life  of  a 
young  woman  (at  the  risk  of  his 
own)  by  lending  her  his  umbrella, 
and  talong  the  chance  of  an  early 
death  from  consequent  rheumatism. 
The  warps  are  oast  off,  and  the 
Mountaineer,  which  is  a  very 
small  and  uncomfortable  vessel, 
compared  with  either  of  the  other 
ships  of  which  the  Expedition  has 
had  experience,  starts  into  a  thick 
mist  for  Banavie.  The  proprietors 
of  this  line  of  steamers  seem  to  be 
letting  us  down  by  degrees.  The 
lona  is  really  a  grand  ship  ;  and  our 
vessel  of  yesterday,  the  Chevalier, 
though  smaller,  was  still  a  fine  boat : 
but  the  Mountaineer  (these  ves- 
sels are  all ''  ears,"  like  an  attentive 
congregation)  is  poky  to  a  degree  ; 
and  if  they  go  on  ''  small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less "  in  this  way, 
the  Expedition  expects  to  row  into 
Inverness  in  a  *'  dingy ! " 

This  being  the  cream  of  the  jour- 
ney, of  course  the  rain  and  mist 
continue  and  increase,  and  the  view 
is  confined  to  a  few  yards  of  water 
round  the  ship,  and  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  bit  of  rocky  and 
heathery  shore.     It  is  not  by  any 


means  warm,  and  the  Expedition  is 
very  uncomfortable. 

If  any  one  wants  a  recipe  for 
icing  wine,  here  it  is !  "  Get  the 
legs  of  a  pair  of  trousers  thoroughly 
wet  through,  fill  with  bottles  of 
champagne,  and  expose  to  a  strong 
breeze  between  Oban  and  Fort 
WilHam." 

It  is  rather  a  tedious  process  for 
everyday    use,    but,  judging  from 
the  Expedition's  legs,  its  success  is 
undoubted.     The   members  of  the 
Tour  manage  to  get  some  breakfast 
about  10  A.H.,  but  the  smell  of  wet 
cheap  female  apparel  and  moist  flan- 
nel, is  not  appetising.    The  Expedi- 
tion here  interviews  a  party  of  ar- 
dent tourists,  consisting  of  an  ener- 
getic old  lady  and  two  not  ill-fa- 
voured daughters,  who  are  rushing 
through  the  country  with  "  Cook's  " 
tickets,  though  not  of  his  personally- 
conducted  party  (which  is  also  on 
board,  under  command  of  one  of  that 
great  man's  lieutenants).  Despite  the 
Expedition's  suggestion  that  a  long 
drive  in  a  dense  fog  and  a  torrent  of 
rain  will  not  add   to  their  happi- 
ness either  here  or  hereafter,  they 
are  determined  to  visit  Glencoe*;  so 
at  about  11  o'clock  behold  the  pier 
at  BallachuHsh    and   several  five- 
horse  rattletraps,  which  a  London 
coachbuilder  would  find  it  hard  to 
put  a  name  to,  waiting  to  take  per- 
sons with  a  taiste  for  glens,  a  thiee- 
hours    drive  at   5s.   a-head :  away 
they  go,  full !  and  the  P,  C.  Expe- 
dition personally  conducts  itself  to 
the  hotel  (a  very  good  one,  appar- 
ently), has  a  drink,  sends  a  telegram 
to  the  anxious  and  expectant  Bri- 
tish Public,  and  then  takes  a  walk 
till  the  dripping  enthusiasts  return. 
The  young  woman  before  alluded  to 
confessed  to  having  seen  nothing 
but  fog.     She  had  the  Expedition's 
umbreUa  with  her  (it  has  been  up 
Glencoe  at  any  rate),  rather  to  the 
annoyance  of  her  neighbours,  into 
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whose  necks  it  seems  to  have  direct- 
ed small  riyeis,  and  the  whole  party 
seem  rather  solkj  than  otherwise. 
Away  in  the  west  the  mist  begins 
lo  lift,  two  or  three  little  bens 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  as  the 
Mountaineer  paddles  away  from 
Ballachulish  pier,  the  grand  scenery 
becomes  clearly  yisible.  By  a  happy 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  officials, 
the  bell  here  rings  for  dinner,  every- 
Ixxiy  dives  below  at  once,  and  the 
man  at  the  helm  is  left  in  solitary 
state  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  bens 
and  glens. 

Once  thoroughly  wet,  it  is  a 
question  whether  subsequent  fine 
weather  is  not  an  aggravation  of 
one's  miseries;  on  this  occasion, 
however,  we  were  not  destined  to  be 
steamed  in  a  hot  sun,  for  shortly  the 
rain  comes  on  again,  and  a  great 
woolly-looking  cloud  covers  all  the 
top  part  of  Ben  Nevis,  just  as  we 
come  in  sight  of  it  at  Fort  William. 
At  this  gay  city  several  live  people 
get  out,  and  one  dead  one  comes  on 
board  in  a  very  smart  hearse,  which 
is  placed  conspicuously  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hurricane  deck — so  away 
we  go  !  plumes  waving,  and  a  man 
playing  Uie  fiddle,  to  Banavie,  or  ra- 
ther  to  a  landing-stage  about  half  a 
mile  from  Banavie,  whence  we  are 
carried  to  the  hotel  in  'busses. 

The  Lochiel  Arms  is  apparently 
the  only  building  at  Banavie.  It  is 
large,  but  not  imposing ;  new  wings 
are  in  course  of  construction  to  ac- 
commodate the  ever-increasing  flow 
4>f  **  Cooldsts."  The  house  stands 
immediately  facing  Ben  Kevis, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  re- 
markably high  from  this  place.  It 
ceems  to  the  Expedition  (in  the 
ahort  space  during  which  it  is  toler- 
ably clear  of  mist)  to  be  a  rather 
undignified  lumpy  sort  of  hill, 
without  any  of  the  abruptness  and 
grandeur  of  Ben  Lomond  or  She- 
hallion. 


At  the  entrance  to  the  hotel 
stands  the  landlord,  assisted  by  an 
intelligent  young  woman  with  a 
slate,  and  we  all  file  by  in  turn  as 
we  emerge,  damp  and  cramped,  from 
the  conveyances,  even  as  Noah  and 
family  must  have  emerged  upon  Ben 
Ararat  some  years  ago. 

All  "  Cook's "  people  are,  of 
course,  provided  for  beforehand,  and 
there  are  sufficient  others  (with  ju- 
dicious packing)  to  just  fill  the 
hotel.  The  Expedition,  when  its 
turn  comes  to  bo  accommodated, 
finds  itself  at  last  really  relegated 
to  the  oft-proflfered  double-bedded 
room,  and  was  very  lucky  to  get 
housed  at  aU,  as  it  transpires  in  the 
morning  that  several  over-night  ar- 
rivals had  to  sleep  on  the  tables  in 
the  drawing-room. 

The  Expedition,  remembering  its 
dignity,  does  not  easily  drift  into 
acquaintanceship,  but  finds  itself 
here  on  speaking  terms  with  a  very 
small  and  tolerably  ancient  parson, 
who  is  doing  the  Canalalong with  his 
V.  S.  and  T.  A  wife.  This  person 
takes  a  violent  fancy  for  the  junior 
member  of  the  Tour,  and  promises 

him  some  shooting  at  ,  not 

very  far  from  the  J.  M.'s  temporary 

residence  in  shire.      There  is 

some  confusion  regarding  the  little 
parson's  actual  place  ot  abode,  as  ho 
has  informed  the  senior  member 
that  he  serves  a  church  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  and  the  Expedition,  on 
talking  over  the  matter  before  go- 
ing to  sleep,  is  rather  inclined  to 
suspect  that  he  is  an  impostor,  or, 
taking  a  more  lenient  view,  that 
the  multiplicity  of  dinners  has  had 
an  effect  upon  him. 

In  this  kind  of  travelling  you 
dine  a  great  deal.  AU  the  hotels 
have  an  early  and  a  late  table 
d*h6te;  and  whenever  you  get  on 
board  a  ship,  that  instant  a  bell 
rings  for  dinner,  sometimes  at  1 
o'clock,  sometimes  at  4,  sometimes 
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at  6 ;  but  whenever  they  can  catch 
you,  appetite  or  no  appetite,  they 
feed  you  at  so  many  shillings  a- 
head. 

At  Banavie  the  dinner  is  good ; 
so  is  the  breakfast  The  next 
momiog  (at  7)  a  £resh  steamer, 
the  Gondolier,  (more  "  ears  "  !) 
is  waiting  at  the  top  of  a  chain  of 
locks  opposite  the  hotel,  and  shortly 
before  8  the  Expedition  saunters 
on  board,  and  bids  the  captain  sail 
for  Inyemess.    Instead  of  at  once 


obeying  the  orders  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, the  stolid  official  waits  for  the 
other  passengeis  before  starting  the 
ship.     This  last  nautical  manoeuvre 
is  done 'by  pressing  a  brass  knob 
at  the  end  of  a  rod  on  the  bridge, 
which  leads  down  into  the  engine- 
room,  hits  the  acting  deputy-assist- 
ant engineer  a  bang  on  the  side  of 
the  head  and  wakes  him  from  his 
slumbers  ;  he  pulls  a  handle  and 
kicks  the  under-stoker,  and  away 
goes  the  Expedition — 


CHAPTER  III. — FROM  BAKAYI£   TO   INVERNESS. 


A  glorious  morning !  but  old  Mr 
Kevis  still  with  his  head  enveloped 
in  wool.  The  beauty  of  the 
weather,  the  sunshine  lighting  up 
the  heathery  sides  of  the  hiUs,  and 
the  brisk  breeze  rippling  the  water 
as  the  Gondolier  gUdes  along, 
have  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  the 
members  of  the  Expedition,  which 
is  suddenly  checked  by  two  alarm- 
ing bangs  of  the  brass  rod  upon  the 
engineers  skull,  the  ''stop  her" 
and  "back  her''  of  impending  ca- 
lamity. This  is  succeeded  by  an 
uneasy  motion  of  the  ship's  frame ; 
and  the  Expedition  has  barely  time 
to  rush  on  deck  (they  had  been  re- 
freshing themselves  below)  to  see 
two  sailors  put  a  long  stick  over- 
board, and  push  the  gallant  vessel 
off  the  bank  of  the  canal,  on  to 
which  an  indiscretion  of  the  steers- 
man had  run  her. 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  pro- 
verbial j  but  then  they  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  discounted  by  the  an- 
ticipations of  those  venturous  per- 
sons who  "go  down"  to  it  "in 
ships;"  but  a  shipwreck  in  the 
Caledonian  Canal !  who  can  imagine 
that  scene  of  horror  1  The  cap- 
tain's firm  yet  despairing  eye ! 
the  shrieks  of  the  women  and 
squalls  of  the  children !   the  vain 


effort  to  man  the  boats  !  the  crew 
upon  their  knees!  confusion!  thun- 
der !  lightning !  &c.,  &c.  Sudden- 
ly, in  the  offing,  rescue  1  can  it  be? 
yes ;  a  man  with  a  cart-horse !  To 
hail  him  to  heave  to,  to  "  heave  to" 
him  a  rope,  is  the  work  of  but  a  mo- 
ment; and,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  imagine  the  whole  scene, 
the  tow-rope  tautens,  the  women 
cease  to  yell,  the  crew  arise  from 
their  knees,  the  captain's  eye  re- 
gains its  usual  expression  of  idioti- 
cally looking  out  for  squalls ;  and 
the  good  ship,  rescued  £rom  the 
sunken  soda-water  bottle  on  which 
she  had  struck,  once  more  stands 
on  her  course  for  Fort  Augustus. 

The  Expedition  does  not  know 
why  it  wrote  the  above  harrowing 
scene,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  occur- 
red :  probably  the  incident  of  the 
Gondolier  touching  the  ground  con- 
jured up  the  appalling  picture  in 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  most  timid 
member  of  the  P.  C.  E. 

The  weather  seems  determined  to 
make  up  to  us  for  our  yesterday's 
sufferings,  and  by  the  tune  we  are 
turned  out  to  walk  (which  is  about 
two  miles  short  of  Fort  Augustus), 
it  has  become  positively  hot; 

Of  all  the  walks  virhich  a  natur- 
ally indolent  individual  can  take, 
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that  along  the  towing-path  of  a  Augustus.    Approaching  this  city, 

canal  is  i£e  most  delightful.   The  the  Guadalquivir  leaves  the  Canal, 

total  absence  of  those  cUstortions  of  and  probably  returns  to  Spain  (or 

oatoze's  original  plan  in  the  shape  sneaks  into  Loch  Ness  unobserved), 

of  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  the  and  an  aged  woman  with  a  milk- 

trae  surface,  raved  about  by  poets  pail  stands  in  the  path  and  begs, 

and  women  as  ''  hills  "  and  **  diJes;''  She  states — 1.  That  milk  is  a  penny 

the  knowledge  that  every  yard  you  a  glass ;  2.  That  she  has  sold  all  her 

valkis  three  feet  of  actual  progress,  milk;  and  3.  That  she  is  a  poor 

andnotonefoot/or{mi9*(fand  two  feet  widow.    These  statements  maybe 

up;  andtherecollectionthat,ahould  true,  and  are  certainly  successful ; 

"  things"  become  too  hard  to  be  en-  but  as  no  one  can  be  found  who  has 

d\]ied,oneplunge(with  your  pockets  bought  her  milk,   the  Expedition 

f oH  of  Btones)  into  the  placid  stream  believes  that  that  old  woman  never 

which  flows — or  rather,  does  not  had  any.     Curious  stock  in  trade 


flow— beside  yon,  will    cure  all  — a  dead  husband  and  an  empty 

mortal  ailments, — all  these  consider-  milk-can !  I 

ations  are  calculated  to  soothe  the        The  land  here  slopes  gently  down 

troubled  spiriti  and  upon  the  Expe-  towards  Loch  Ness — in  fact,  dedinea 

dition  they  have  a  most  cheering  to  allow  the  Canal  to  enter  the  lake, 

effect  Add  to  this,  that  the  scenery  The  former  determined  streak  of 

i3  on  both  sides  beautiful,  and  that  water,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied, 

paiaDel  with  the  canal  on  the  left  and  gradually  descends  —  through 

(but  on  a  lower  level)  rushes  and  four  very  deep  locks — ^to  mingle  its 

roan  a  mighty  river,  and  you  have  waters  with  those  of  old  Father 

all  the  elements  (except  the  penny  (or  Mother)  Ness.     As  each  of  the 

hoat  to  Bosherville)  requisite  to  locks  detains  the  shipabout  a  quarter 

make  up  '*  a  happy  day."    We  do  of  an  hour,  the  passengers  may  be 

not  know  that  river^s  name,  and,  seen  dotted  all  over  the  glacis  of  the 

tiae  to  our  principles,  we  will  not  fort,  and  penetrating  into  all  parts 

inquire-— what  does  it  signify )    It  of  the  small  town.    A  little  shop  on 

is  a  '*  thing  of  beauty,"  and  there-  the  towing-path  does  a  great  trade 

fore  a  "joy  for  ever."    It  is  too  far  in  grotesque  walking-sticks,  which 

north  to  be  the  Thames,  and  the  the  tourists  parade  during  the  re- 

jnnior  member  declares  it  is  not  the  mainder  of  the  voyage;  and  what 

Clyde.  Let  the  Expedition  christen  with  these  and  the  huge  bunches  of 

it  1  Happy  thought !   Why  should  heather  with  which  they  have  de- 

not  the  Expedition  rechristen  every-  corated  their  hats  and  button-holes, 

^^8^    (By  the  way,  some  one  has  the  whole  party  must  present  quite 

<^hristened  all  the  hills  "  Ben"  al-  an  animated  appearance. 
J^ady.)    Here  we  have  the  "  Ghrand        The  Expedition  is  mightily  exer- 

Cafud"  and  the  "  Rialto"  (towing-  cised  in  guessing  the  social  status 

path) ;  to  the  right  the  wooded  and  local  habitations  of  its  fellow- 

^pennines  ;  beside  us  runs  the  blue  travellers.    Experienced  as  it  is  in 

Guaddlquivir —    *  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the 

••  The  mavifl  pipes  from  verdant  Bo-caUed  upper,  middle,  and  lower 

copaes,  classes,  yet  it  never  recollects  to 

Thus  of  the  landscape  you've  a  trae  have    seen    people    exactly    corre- 

^opsia."  spending  with  the  members  of  this 

Having  run  into  poetry,  the  Expe-  co-operative    tour    of   Mr  Cook'a 

dition  will   now  walk  into   Fort  The   only   faint    clue    as   to    the 
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*'  hanging  out "  of  any  of  them  is 
obtained  from  hearing  one  old  lady 
^ask  another  if  she  didn't  think  the 
scenery  was  a  good  deal  different 
•from  that  of  "Belzize  Road;" — 
subsequent  inquiry  informs  us  that 
this  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
•hood  of  Hampstead,  Do  all  Cook's 
followers  come  from  Hampstead? 
Happy,  happy  folks !  galloping  the 
fiery  donkey  o'er  their  native  heath 
-one  moment,  and  the  next  dashing 
through  the  Highlands,  gorgeously 
clad  in  tartansfestooned  withheather, 
iditting  like  happy  butterflies  from 
4able  cPhSte  to  table  d^hSte,  until — 
their  autumn  manoeuvres  at  an  end 
— Field  -  Marshal  Cook,  G.  C.  B. , 
shall  hold  his  final  parade  in  front 
of  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  and  dismiss 
them  to  their  'appy  'omes  and 
(h)earths. 

If  not  from  Hampstead,  whence 
«ome  ye,  0  ye  mysterious  ones? 
The  Expedition's  senior  member 
resides  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
in  London,  and  he  has  always  been 
dimly  aware  that  outside  the  Lon- 
-don  of  his  acquaintance  there  dwelt 
-an  unknown  race,  inhabiting  funny 
places,  such  as  '*  Tooting "  (this 
makes  one  think  of  a  child  with  a 
penny  trumpet),  "  Camberwell," 
"EaHng,"  "Acton,"  "Epping,"  and 
the  like — and  he  always  puts  them 
down  in  his  mind  as  the  folks  who 
write  to  the  papers  about  their 
<<  common  rights"  being  encroached 
*upon,  and  who  take  their  children 
to  the  British  Museum  and  the 
National  Gallery ;  but,  behold ! 
•here  are  some  of  them  in  Argyle- 
shire :  others  are  doubtless  at  this 
moment  scratching  their  names  upon 
iihe  Pyramids,  or  peering  into  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii;  and  every- 
where in  the  civilised  globe  where 
there  is  a  mountain,  a  lake,  or  a 
-ruin  which  has  been  written  up  as 
picturesque  or  curious — lo!  in  small 
•but  obedient  flocks,  marshalled  by 


the  faithful  sheep-dog  Cook,  the 
extra-mural  Cockney  meets  the  eye. 
Our  junior  suggests  that  these 
speculations  waste  time,  and,  more- 
over, are  stupid.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  has  not  mixed  suf- 
ficiently with  the  world  to  acquire 
the  faculty  of  concealing  uncompU- 
mentary  sentiments;  but  the  remark, 
though  blunt,  is  true.  Onwards! 
To  the  Tour  again ! 

Loch  l^ess  is  very  long  and  very 
straight,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  nule 
and  a  half  broad.  Fine  hills  on 
either  side ;  but,  as  the  ranges  are 
even,  and  there  are  no  very  distinct 
peaks  to  arrest  the  eye,  the  general 
effect  is  monotonous. 

Bumours  now  begin  to  be  heard 
that  we  approach  our  usual  mid-day 
halting-place;  and,  sure  enough,  the 
little  pierof  "Foyers"  shortly  heaves 
in  sight.    Finding  that  it  is  possible 
to  visit  the  Falls  on  foot  (for  which 
purpose  the  boat  stays  an  hour), 
the  ^Expedition  starts  gaily  up  a 
steep  path  through  a  wood,  pre- 
ceded by   the   chattering   tourists 
strewing  "  A's"  before  it  (as  school- 
girls strew  flowers  before  a  bridal 
party),  for  a  walk  of  about  a  mile 
to  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Foyers. 
There  is  no  charge  for  seeing  the 
Falls ;  but  an  old  blind  man,  with 
extended  hand,  stands  at  a  small 
wicket  gate  leading  down  to  the 
view.     Some  association  of  strange- 
ness in  the  blind  man  (like  the  box- 
keeper  of  a  theatre)  charging  you 
for  seeing  what  he  can  never  see 
himself,    touches    the    folks,    and 
nearly  all  give  him  a  penny.    The 
junior  member  gives  him  twopence, 
and  (being  remonstrated  with  for 
his  extravagancy  wants  to  go  and 
take  it  away  again,  and  punch  the 
old  and  venerable  head.     Down  a 
winding  path  through  the  wicket 
we  troop,  and  suddenly  turning  the 
comer  of  the  cliff,  find  oniMlves 
on  a  rocky  bluff  jutting  out  from 
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the  face  of  the  hiU,  and  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  grand  cascade. 
Owing  to  the  heary  rains,  there  is 
an  immense  body  of  water  issuing 
from  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the 
gorge  opposite  ns,  about  50  feet 
aboYe  our  leve!,  and  falling  with 
deafening  noise  to  about  the  same 
depih^  below  us  (the  total  height 
is  about  100  feet),  it  splashes  into 
spray  the  deep  pool  it  has  worn  for 
itself  at  foot,  and  then,  satisfied 
with  the  row  it  has  kicked  up,  flows 
mildly  and  meekly  out  of  sight 
among  the  trees  towards  Loch  ^ess. 
We  said  above  that  there  is  no 
chaige  for  seeing  the  Falls  of  Foy- 
ers ;  but  the  toll  at  the  pier  is  4d. 
each  person,  and  as  it  is  inconceiy- 
able  to  the  Expedition  that  any  one 
should  disembark  at  Foyers  for  any 
other  purpose,  it  amounts  to  much 
the  same  thing.  Irrespective  of  the 
actual  expense,  these  Uttle  tolls  are 
a  great  nuisance  and  delay.  You 
cannot  embark  or  disembark  without 
paying  two  or  three  pennies;  and  as 
ereiy  one  has  his  hands  full  of  small 
bundles,  and  doesn't  know  where 
his  coppers  are,  there  is  naturally  a 
good  deal  of  temper  lost  over  them. 
As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  strag- 
gles has  found  his  way  back  (there 
is  always  one  man  in  blue  seige, 
with  a  white  hat,  who  is  late),  the 
ahip'a  bell,  which  has  been  clanging 
incessantly  as  a  signal  for  starting, 
ceases ;  and,  as  she  moves  off,  the 
dinner-bell  begins.  This  is  attended 
to  with  more  promptitude  than  the 
former  (the  serge  man  is  always  in 
time  for  his  food),  and  all  descend, 
determined  to  do  justice  to  the  last 
meal  on  board  the  Gondolier — din- 
ner, lunch,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  consisting  (on  the  Expedi- 
tion's part)  of  salmon  and  beef: 
being  discussed,  the  upper  deck 
once  more  fills ;  overcoats  are  wel- 
come, as  there  is  a  brisk  K.E.  wind 
rippling  the  surface  of  the  loch, 


and  we  paddle  cheerily  along  to- 
ward the  end  of  our  journey. 

Two  days  of  close  companionships 
in  hotels  and  steamers  seem  to  have- 
rubbed  off  some  of  that  coating  of 
shyness  with  which  Britons,  of 
whatever  class,  seem  to  be  en- 
crusted; and  as  we  approach  the 
termination  of  our  pilgrimage,  a 
general  sociability  and  chattinesa 
takes  the  place  of  that  curious  com- 
bination of  hatred  and  terror  felt  by 
our  country  people  when  thrown 
into  contact  with  the  harmless- 
stranger.  We  have  here  on  board 
all  the  requisite  elements  for  th& 
production  of  a  comedy  or  a  melo- 
drama, except  the  plot,  and  (says 
the  junior  member)  the  "  Walking 
Gentleman."  {The  J.  M.  is  im- 
mediately  cad  for  that  part — 
declines f  and  is  promptly  fined,) 
We  have  heavy  fathers  and  still 
heavier  mothers;  "utility"  people 
of  all  kinds ;  a  "  villain  "  (poor  fel- 
low !  a  most  amiable  creature 
really,  but  the  victim  of  a  fearful 
cast  in  his  eye) ;  a  "  low  comedy  " 
man — ^who  is  fat  if  not  funny ;  and 
among  many  young  ladies,  one  Un- 
deniable prima  donna. 

She  wears  a  plain  brown  travel- 
ling dress,  surmounted  by  a  short 
jacket  of  what  we  believe  to  be  imi- 
tation Astrakhan,  and  therefore  the 
Expedition  generally  alludes  to  her, 
in  its  private  conversation,  as  "sheep- 
skin." "  Sheepskin  "  is  a  brunette 
with  large  eyes,  a  "  tip-tilted"  little 
nose,  and  that  kind  of  mouth  which 
looks  its  best  when  talking  or  laugh- 
ing; her  brown  hair  has  been  cut 
short,  but  is  now  long  enough  to 
be  wavy,  and  being  drawn  back 
from  the  face,  forms  of  itself  a  very 
pretty  natural  chignon.  She  has  a 
graceful  figure  and  a  neat  foot — so 
neat,  in  fact,  that  the  Expedition 
debates  whether  the  character  of 
**  Prince  Lollipop  of  Sugar-candia  " 
would  not  be  more  appropriate  than 
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that  of  the  heioine  of  their  imagined 
sensation  diama.  Faui  de  mieux 
(or  faui  de  J.  M.) — ^that  is,  with- 
out a  plot  and  without  a  heio.  We 
leave  ova  prima  donna  to  select  her 
own  Jeune  premier  from  among 
the  many  tneligibles  on  board,  and 
—can  we  believe  iti— rYes!  The 
favoured  swain  is  the  blue  serge  man 
with  the  white  hat  I  We  had  our 
doubts  for  a  long  time,  but,  with 
infinite  tact^  and  by  slow  degrees — 
some  little  attention  in  pointing  out 
a  mountain  or  in  offering  a  wrap- 
that  artful  scoundrel  made  good  his 
footing  ;  and  now !  see  them,  full  in 
view  of  the  complaisant  parental 
eyes,  seated  on  camp-stools  at  the 
warm  side  of  the  funnel,  deep  in 
animated  converse,  the  same  shawl 
covering  both  pairs  of  knees. 

Ah,  Sheepskin !  we  are  not  afraid 
for  yoUf  neither  are  your  venerable 
father  and  mother  yonder;  but, 
what  will  become  of  the  susceptible 
gentleman  in  blue  serge  1  Mean- 
while, smooth  runs  the  course  of 
true  love,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  flirta- 
tion. But  see!  who  approaches) 
The  "villain"?  Yea!  he  of  the 
sinister  optic.  With  a  self-posses- 
sion bom  of  indifference  to  the 
glances  of  those  soft  brown  eyes,  the 
worthy  villain  says,  "  My  dear  Ikfiss 
Smith,  you  must  not  miss  this 
charming  view  of  the  entrance  to 
Glen  Monstin ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
sitting  close  to  that  hot  funnel  will 
give  you  cold."  And,  without  a 
word  to  the  sergey  one,  the  &ith- 
less  Sheepskin  follows  the  villain  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 

The  Expedition  begins  to  think 
it  has  woven  a  romance  out  of 
nothing,  until  it  glances  at  the 
nuserable  countenance  of  the  white- 
hatted  relict  He  is  evidently 
smitten,  and  just  now  is  feeling 
^'snubbed,"  —  and  what  is  more 
pitiable  than  a  lover  despised  t 
Somehow,  however,  the  Expedition 


cannot  pity  the  seige  man ;  he  is  a 
decent  body  enough,  but  his  boots 
are  simply  awful.    They  are  deco- 
rated with  what   the   Expediiioii 
once  heard  the  great  "  Somebody  " 
(a  comic  vocalist)  describe  as  ''  de- 
ments."   All  sorts  of  sham  buttons 
and  little  bits  of  &ncy  cloth  or 
morocco  make  a  kind  of  picture- 
gallery  of  the  fronts,  while  the  real 
fastenings,  consisting  of  elastic  sides, 
give  the  gaudy  buttoning  busioess 
the  lie  duect;  besides  which,  they 
are  so  large — ^they  don't  seem  too 
large  for  him  though ;  and  the  Ex- 
pedition, rather  thjin  promote  the 
happiness  (even  in  imagination)  of 
a  great  splay-footed  idiot  like  the 
man  in  blue  serge,  will  forego  the 
contemplated  dhumem.eni^  and  go 
across  to  talk  with  the  ''doctor." 
The  doctor  is    perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous    chaiacter    on   board. 
Whether  doctor  of  medicine  (human 
or  bovine),  or  of  law,  or  music,  we 
never  learn ;  but  he  is  not  the  kind 
of  man  one  generally  expects  to  see 
getting  out  of  his  C-spring  brougham 
at  the  door  of  a  wealthy  patient ; 
nor  does  he  remotely  reAemble  the 
neatly -got -up  sporting  doctor  of 
the    shires,  who    carries    such    a 
happy  combination  of  the  horsey 
and   the   scientific    in    hia    look. 
Ko ;  our  gentleman,  tall  and  well 
made,  barnng  a  slight  tendency  in 
his  knees  to  approach  each  other, 
looks  as  if  he  would  be  more  at 
home  in  the  prize-ring  or  on  the 
race-course  than  in  the  consulting- 
room  or  at  a  sick-bed.     Dressed  in 
a  pea-jacket  and  dark-flannel  nether 
clothing,  he  walks  from,  group  to 
group  with  a  cheery  word  for  every 
one;   his  nose  is  broken,  but  hils 
smile  is  hearty,  and  his  dear  grey 
eye  and  broad  shoulders  seem  to 
make  him  welcome    in  the  most 
select  of  the  '^Cook"ian   circles. 
He  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a 
wife  at  home,  but  confesses  that  he 
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sees  no  harm  in  a  lifctle  innocent 
flirtation,  which  he  accomplishes 
decozouslj  in  comeis  with  the  old- 
est and  ugliest  of  the  young  women. 
If  he  be  really  a  doctor,  we  fancy 
his  line  to  be  rather  nautical  than 
tenestrial — a  man  who  would  be  in- 
TalnaUe  in  an  Arctic  expedition  or 
on  a  Dundee  whaler — as  good  with 
a  baipoon  as  with  a  lancet,  and 
with  as  strong  an  arm  and  as  steady 
a  nerve  at  the  tiUer  as  with  a  liga- 
ture,— and  withal  a  good^fellow.  The 
Expedition  likes  the  doctor,  and 
(distantlj)  admires  '<  Sheepskin ; " 
bat  jost  as  it  is  beginning  to  take 
a  benevolent  interest  in  its  fellow- 
vojagers,  it  is  reminded  by  the 
slowing  of  the  engines  that  the  end 
eppioaches. 

Loch  Kess  narrows  to  a  point ; 
tlie  Ness  river  leayes  us  plung- 
ing over  a  weir  on  our  right, 
and  we  enter  the  last  link  of  the 
Caledonian  CanaL  Several  salmon- 
fishers  in  boats  on  the  river  (which 
runs  some  distance  alongside  of  the 
Canal)  are  observed,  and  presently 
the  spires  and  houses  of  Inverness. 
The  ship  comes  to  a  full  stop; 
eveiy  one  struggles  for  his  or  her 
Inggage ;  the  omnibus  of  the  Cale- 
donian Hotel  absorbs  the  Expedi- 
tion, and  off  we  go  for  a  znile's 
homping  over  a  bad  road  to  the 
HighLmd  capital  We  are  not 
Bony  to  lose  Cook  and  his  com- 
pany, but  are  astonished  to  see 
them  conveyed  away  to  the  Temper- 
ance Hotel  That  they  are  not  total 
ahstameis  the  Expedition  has  had 
ocular  demonstration ;  and,  unless 
Cook  has  private  supplies  along 
with  him,  we  fancy  there  will  be  a 
low  to-night  The  Expedition  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  order  its 
looms  by  post,  and  finds  itself  once 
more  in  separate  bedrooms,  and 
within  reach  of  a  tub.  Here  the 
Jtuuor  member  entertains  the  rest 
0^  the  party  with  an  account  of  a 


dirty  navvy  of  his  acquaintance, 
who,  having  been  heavily  bribed  to 
wash  himself  dean,  got  a  lot  of  soap 
and  a  sharp  piece  of  slate,  and  went 
to  work  to  scrape  it  off.  After 
scraping  for  half  an  hour,  lie  came 
to  an  old  skirt.  Then  he  gave  up, 
for  fear  of  catching  cold. 

We  take  a  stroll  about  the  town, 
and  return  to  a  table  d!h6te  dinner 
at  7  o'clock.  At  this  meal  we  are 
vastly  entertained  by  the  other 
diners,  consisting  of  a  party  of 
eight  persons.  There  is  a  short 
big-headed  old  man,  something  Hke 

the  late  Sir  J s  S n,  at  the 

head  of  the  table;  next  him,  on 
the  left,  an  oldish  lady — ^probably 
his  wife — ^who  suffers  from  fits  of 
hysterical  laughter  whenever  the 
wit  of  the  party  (who  sits  opposite 
her)  opens  his  mouth.  He  is 
middle-aged,  and  somehow  looks 
like  a  dmtist — tohyj  the  Expedition 
can't  explain.  There  are  three 
good-looking  daughters,  a  French- 
man from  Manchester— evidently 
engaged  to  the  best-looking  one — 
and  a  child  (female).  They  are  all 
in  a  state  of  giggle ;  and  as  the  en- 
gaged young  woman  takes  her  place, 
she  accidentally  treads  on  the  Ex- 
pedition's toes,  blushes,  looks  up, 
and  finally  explodes  with  laughter. 
A  chicken  affords  immense  amuse- 
ment. The  Beauty  gets  a  leg  evi- 
dently too  tough  to  eat,  says  so,  and 
attentive  lover,  with  unsophisticated 
politeness  charming  to  see,  insists 
on  effecting  an  exchange  of  plates, 
and  giving  her  a  wing  npon  which 
he  had  already  commenced  opera- 
tions ;  she  refuses ;  he  takes  her 
plate ;  there  is  a  general  struggle, 
settled  at  last  by  the  devoted 
Frenchman  retaining  both  plates, 
and  the  young  woman  being  solaced 
with  lamb.  The  "wit"  here  sug- 
gests that  this  was  one  of  the  chick- 
ens which  Noah  took  a  trip  in  the 
Ark  (first  Ark-tic  voyage,    thinks 
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the  E]Cpe<lition).  At  thiB  brilliant 
sally  materfamilias  nearly  has  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  continues  to  scream 
at  intervals  during  the  whole  meal. 
The  climax  of  hilarity  was  leached 
when  the  Beauty  complained  of  the 
dryness  of  the  champagne,  and  the 
Frenchman  filled  her  glass  with 
pounded  sugar,  and  stirred  it  up 
with  a  dirty  spoon.  After  this  we 
separate.  The  mad  party  retire  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  Expedi- 
tion to  a  smoke  and  an  early  bed. 
Intending  to  spend  a  day  on  Loch- 
lomond  and  another  at  Stronach- 
lachar,  the  Expedition  buys  a  Brad- 
shaw ;  and  finding  that  to  reach 
these  parts  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
Stirling,  it  detennines  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  night,  making  a 
fresh  start  for  Lochlomond  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Wednesday  morning 
opens  beautifully,  and  at  10  a.m. 
the  Expedition  finds  itself  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
midst  of  its  fellow-excursionists  at 
the  station,  and  at  10.18  starts 
upon  the  Highland  Eailway  for 
Perth  and  Ec^burgh. 

The  line  between  Forres  and  Dun- 


keld  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  railway  trayelling  in 
the  world ;  and  as  the  weather  is 
positively  brilliant^  all  the  rivers  and 
bums  in  flood,  and  the  heather  in 
full  bloom,  the  travellers  are  satis- 
fied that  this  is  the  pleasantest 
part  of  their  whole  journey.  The 
carriage  is  full ;  but  at  Dava  the 
only  female  gets  out,  and  smoldng 
becomes  the  occupation  of  the  Expe- 
dition. Fellow-tourists  leave  the 
train  in  batches  at  Edlliecrankie, 
Pitlochrie,  Blair-Athole,  and  Dun- 
keld;  and  at  last,  almost  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  train,  the  Expedi- 
tion safely  arrives  in  Perth.  Little 
more  is  to  be  said.  The  Expedi- 
tion's work  is  accomplished.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  write  a  journal  of 
a  tour  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh  by 
express  train.  So,  at  the  former 
place,  the  Expedition  drops  its 
character  as  a  Touring  Association 
(Limited),  and  resumes  its  ordinary 
guise — that  of  two  noblemen  (incog- 
niti)  returning  from  deer-stalking 
at  the  Black  Mount,  or  grouse- 
driving  with  H.RH.  the  P of 

W at  Abergeldie. 
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Tobkje's  first  experience  of  the 
place  wbich  he  had  looked  to  make 
his  home  while  in  England,  did  not 
tempt  him  to  a  speedy  renewal  of 
it.  When  the  London  season  came 
to  an  end,  he  took  advantage  of 
nmnerous  invitations  for  shooting 
in  the  comitry  to  remain  away 
from  Wiltonhury,  and  the  days 
were  growing  short  when  he  paid 
his  next  visit,  determined,  if  he 
could,  to  make  his  mother's  house 
more  of  a  home  than  he  had  done 
hefore.  But  whether  it  was  that 
he  had  scowled  so  at  them  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  or  that  matters  had 
80  far  advanced  that  their  visits 
could  no  longer  he  made  with  ease 
in  his  presence,  at  any  rate  on  his 
arrival  there  was  a  general  absten- 
tion of  male  visitors  from  their  cus- 
tomary attentions,  and  his  mother 
was  evidently  so  ill  at  ease  from  the 
cessation  of  the  mild  pleasures  which 
made  up  the  business  of  her  life, 
that  her  son  felt  that  it  would  be 
only  kind  to  shorten  his  stay ;  and 
while  casting  about  for  an  excuse 
for  going  away,  Yorke  bethought 
him  that  ho  had  not  attempted  as 
yet  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
sister  of  his  late  friend  Braddon. 
With  this  lady,  who  was  married 
to  a  gentleman  named  Peevor,  he 
had  had  some  correspondence  at 
the  time  of  her  brother*8  death, 
which  had  ended  with  a  warm  in- 
vitation to  pay  herself  and  her  hus- 
band a  visit  whenever  he  should 
come  to  England ;  and  it  was  with 
rather  a  lame  apology  for  not  having 
done  so  before,  since  they  lived  only 
a  few  miles  from  London,  that  he 
wrote  to  Mrs  Peevor,  proposing  to 
run  down  from  town  some  after- 
noon and  pay  his  respects.     By  re- 
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turn  of  post  came  her  reply,  and 
also  a  separate  letter  from  her  hus- 
band pressing  him  in  such  warm 
terms  to  spend  at  least  a  few  days 
at  "  The  Beeches,"  that  he  at  once 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  passing 
through  London  started  for  his  des- 
tination. 

It  was  an  afternoon  train,  filled 
with  business  men  returning  to 
dinner,  who  all  settled  down  at  once 
for  their  naps,  leaving  him  free  to 
speculate  on  the  drollness  of  the 
situation,  in  thus  starting  oil  in  mere 
restlessness  of  mood  on  a  visit  to 
persons  not  only  personally  im- 
known  to  him,  but  of  whose  antece- 
dents and  position  he  was  totally 
ignorant.  Braddon  had  told  him 
that  he  had  not  seen  his  sister  since 
she  was  a  little  girl,  and  knew  no- 
thing about  her  husband  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  well  off,  but 
whether  he  was  a  clergyman,  or  a 
country  squire,  or  a  London  busi- 
ness man,  Yorke  had  no  idea.  And 
"  The  Beeches,  Hamwell,"  might 
designate  a  '  semi  -  detached  vUla 
residence'  in  a  suburban  terrace 
equally  with  a  venerable  country- 
house.  The  name  was  no  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  place. 

The  train  gradually  disgorged  its 
passengers  at  the  different  stations, 
who  alighted  for  the  most  part  bear- 
ing little  baskets  of  fish  or  game, 
till  at  last  the  Hamwell  station  was 
called ;  and  Yorke,  getting  out  with 
some  half-dozen  other  passengers,  was 
received  by  a  servant  in  smart  livery, 
who  took  his  luggage.  A  handsome 
close  carriage  was  waiting  outside  for 
himself,  also  a  spring-cart  and  horse 
for  his  portmanteau;  his  host  was 
therefore  evidently  well  to  do ;  and 
thisattentiontothestrangerindicated 
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a  hospitable  spirit.  It  was  too  dark 
to  make  out  the  scenery ;  but  the  road 
evidently  made  a  considerable  ascent ; 
and  after  the  traveller  had  passed 
through  thegates  of  an  entrancelodge, 
the  white  trunks  of  an  extensive 
avenueof  ancient  beecheswhich  could 
be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  drive, 
indicated  that  the  house  at  the  end 
of  it  was  rightly  entitled  to  its  name. 
Clearly  The  Beeches  was  not  a 
semi-detached  villa.  On  the  car- 
riage pulling  up  at  the  door,  a  flood 
of  light  burst  on  it  from  the  cheer- 
ful outer  hall  which  now  came  into 
view;  this  opened  on  an  inner  hall, 
thick-carpeted,  and  garnished  with 
statuary,  armour,  and  ancient  cabi- 
nets, and  from  which  the  outer  air 
was  carefully  excluded ;  and  Yorke 
issuing  therefrom  into  a  dimly- 
lighted  sitting-room,  had  some  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  distinguishing  the 
diflerent  members  of  the  little  group 
sitting  round  the  fire,  who  rose  on 
his  entrance  in  a  somewhat  con- 
fused and  hazy  way,  suggestive  of 
their  having  been  disturbed  in  an 
ante-dinner  nap.  However,  on  col- 
lecting their  senses,  the  inmates 
showed  no  want  of  heartiness  of 
greeting — Mr  Peevor,  who  was  of 
the  party,  coming  forward  to  shake 
him  cordially  yet  somewhat  deferen- 
tially by  the  hand,  and  introducing 
him  in  turn  to  his  wife,  his  eldest 
daughter  Maria,  his  second  daughter 
Catherine,  and  his  youngest  daughter 
Lucy,  who  was  sitting  in  the  comer 
ut  work,  the  only  one  of  the  party 
employed  on  any  occupation. 

A  servant  now  bringing  in  lights, 
the  visitor  was  able  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  family.  Mr  Peevor  was  a 
good-looking,  well-preserved  man, 
with  grey  and  white  whiskers  and 
a  fidgety  manner,  who  might  be 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  ffis  wife 
was  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  bearing 
a  strong  likeness  to  her  late  brother, 
but  with  a  certain  languor  of  man- 
ner in  marked  contrast  to  his  active, 


vigorous  ways.   Mrs  Peevor  was  evi- 
dently too  young  to  be  the  mother  of 
her  husband's  three  grown-up  daugh- 
ters, who,  moreover,  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  her ;  and  Yorke  guessed 
rightly  that  they  must  be  the  children 
of  a  former  marriage.     Miss  Peevor 
was  no  longer  young,  and  looked  old- 
er than  she  was,  wearing  an  air  of  ill 
health  anddepression;  and  Yorke  in- 
stinctively judged  that  her  part  in 
the  drama  of  a  young  lad3^8  life  was 
already  played  out.   Miss  Catheiine 
was  fair  and  pale  with  light  hair, 
neither  plain  nor  pretty  in  &ce,. 
but  with  a  neat,  slight  figure ;  she 
was    evidently   short-sighted,   and 
the  habit  of  wearing  an  eyeglass 
screwed  into  one  eye  did  not  im- 
prove her  appearance.     Miss  Lucy, 
on  the  other  hand,  also  slight  and 
neat  in  figure,  was  a  little  brunette, 
with  pretty  face,  and  bright  dark 
eyes  indicative  of  humour ;  but  Yorke 
had  not  time  to  notice  this  particu- 
larly on  the  present  occasion,  as  she 
still  sat  apart  from  the  rest  listening 
to  the  conversation,  of  which  the 
burden  for  the  most  part  was  home 
by  Mr  Peevor,  who  was  fuH  of 
expressions  of  gratification  at  their 
guest's  arrival,  and  his  kindness  in 
coming  to  see  them.    He  apologised 
more  than  once  for  not  having  gone 
to  the  station  himself  to  meet  him, 
on  the  score  of  a  slight  cold,  but  he 
hoped  the  coachman  had  been  punc- 
tual, and  Eundall  the  footman  ready 
awaiting  him  on  the  platform.     "  I 
ordered  him  particularly,"  said  Mr 
Peevor,  *^  to  be  there  well  before  the 
time — a  good  ten  minutes,  I  said — ^to 
make  sure,  so  that  you  might  not  be 
kept  waiting  a  moment;  one  is  so  apt 
to  catch  cold  these  chilly  evenings 
waiting  on  the  platform ;"  and  Yorke 
was  assurlDg  him  for  the  second 
time  that   Rundall  had  executed 
the  order  faithfully — ^regardless  (he 
could  not  help  thinking)  of  the  risk 
incurred   by  himself   of    catching 
that  dangerous  complaint— -when 
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conyenation  vmB  suspended  by  the 
sound  of  the  dinner  dressing-bell ; 
▼hereapon  the  partj  rose,  and  the 
host  conducted  )um  to  his  bedroom. 
"  We  are  treating  you  quite  without 
ceiemony,  you  see,"  said  Mr  Peevor, 
by  way  of  apologising  for  the  accom- 
modation; ''the  great  friend  of  my 
^e's  poor  brother  is  of  course  a 
friend  of  ouiaelres;  but  you  military 
men  can  put  up  with  simple  ways 
on  a  pinch,  I  have  no  doubt    We 
haye  asked  no  one  to  meet  you  to- 
night, hat  there  will  be  a  few  friends 
to-morroir  and  the  next  day;"  but 
as  Foiie  looked  round  the  spacious 
Uid  well-lighted  room,  which  open- 
ed into  a  goodnsized  dressing-closet, 
most  lazmiously  furnished  and  fit- 
ted with  every  comfort,  and  with 
the  waUs  almost  covered  with  pic- 
tniesyit  seemed  to  him  that  no  apo- 
logy was  needed.    In  none  of  his 
pieTioufl  visits  had  he    been    so 
smnptuoualy  billeted,  for  bachelors 
in  big  houses  seldom  get  the  best 
rooms. 

The  dinner  which  foUowed  was 
a  very  elaborate  one,  handsome- 
ly served,  and  altogether  super- 
abnndant  for  the  party  of  six  who 
sat  down  to  it,  not  without  further 
apologies  on  the  part  of  the  master 
of  the  house  for  its  simplicity,  on 
the  score  that  Yorke  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  old  friend,  to  be  treated 
▼ithoat  ceremony.  Except  himself, 
none  of  them  did  much  justice  to  it, 
possibly  because  they  had  lunched 
well  at  two,  and  partaken  heartily 
of  tea,  cake,  and  muffins,  at  five 
o'dock,  for  such  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  the  custom  of  the 
honse. 

The  conversation  (kept  up  for 
the  most  part  by  the  host)  at  first 
tamed  mamly upon  Yorke  himself; 
and,  accustomed  as  he  had  been 
whikt  on  furlough  to  be  petted  and 
niade  much  of,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  quite  uncomfortable  at  the 
continual  references  on  the  part  of 
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his  host  to  Victoria  Crosses,  cavalry 
charges,  gallantry  displayed  in  the 
Mutiny,  and  the  general  superiority 
of  Indian  officers  to  the  rest  of  the 
military  world.  Not  that  Mr  Pee- 
vor knew  much  about  these  things ; 
his  knowledge  of  them,  indeed,  was 
evidently  of  the  vaguest  and  most 
general  kind,  and  but  that  his  man- 
ner seemed  guiltless  of  humour, 
Yorke  might  have  fancied  that  he 
was  secretly  poking  fun  at  him ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  guest 
succeeded  in  turning  the  conversa- 
tion from  India  and  military  exploits 
to  the  inmates  of  the  house.  So 
much,  however,  Yorke  gleaned  inci- 
dentally while  the  conversation  ran 
in  military  channels,  that  Mr  Peevor 
had  an  only  son  in  the  — ^th  Hussars 
— "but  only  a  lieutenant,"  as  his 
father  explained  apologetically,  add- 
ing that  he  had  never  served  out  of 
the  kingdom.  "  Being  an  only  son, 
I  could  not  of  course  wish  him  to 
run  any  risks  from  foreign  climates." 
Fred,  it  appeared,  was  expected  home 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  Mr  Peevor  ob- 
served he  would  have  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  making  Colonel  Yorke's 
acquaintance;  and  the  young  ladies, 
who  had  so  far  taken  no  share  in 
the  conversation,  being  somewhat 
in  awe  of  the  stranger,  although 
Miss  Lucy's  bright  eyes  twinkled 
with  fun  at  Yorke's  evident  distress 
under  her  father's  compliments, 
brightened  up  as  their  brother's 
visit  was  spoken  of.  It  was  such 
a  treat  to  have  Fred  at  home ;  he 
could  so  seldom  get  away  from  his 
regiment. 

They  seemed  to  have  a  very 
pretty  place  here,  Yorke  presently 
observed,  by  way  of  filling  up  a 
pause  in  the  conversation. 

Yes,  it  was  a  pretty  little  place, 
admitted  his  host,  but  small,  you 
know;  only  about  two  hundred  and 
filfby  acres,  including  gardens  and 
everything. 

Was  there    any    game   on    it! 
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Yorke  fancied  he  had  seen  some-  turning  to  Miss  Lucy,  whose  pretty 

thing  that  looked  like  a  coyei  on  little  figore,  he  thonght,  was  just  of 

the  way  up.  a  kind  to  show  to  advantage  in  a 

Yes;  there    was    a    fair  show  riding-habit.     Miss  Lucy,  however, 

of  pheasants  for  the  quantity  of  it  appeared,  did  not  hunt  or  even 

ground.     Mr  Peevor  did  not  shoot  ride.     She  had  had  riding  lessons 

himself,  but  liked  to  be  able  to  give  several  times,  but  was  too  nervous 

a  day's  sport  to  a  friend.   The  shoot-  to  go  on  with  them,  she  said ;  where- 

ing,  however,  was  nearly  over  for  on  her  father  observed  that  Lucy 

this  year ;  there  were  merely  enough  drove  very  well  notwithstanding,  and 

birds  left  to  keep  up  the  stock ;  but  that  she  would  drive  the  Colonel  in 

next  year  he  intended  to  lay  down  her  pony-carriage  next  morning  to 

a  fresh  supply,  and  he  hoped  the  the  meet  with  pleasure.    Mr  Peevor 

Colonel  would  do  them  the  honour  went  on  to  express  his  extreme  re- 

to  come  down  early  in   October,  gret  at  not  having  a  hunter  to  lend 

when  Mr  Peevor  would  make  up  a  Yorke.    He  had  a  serviceable  hack 

shooting-party  to  meet  him.  in  his  stable,  he  said,  for  the  use  of 

So  his  host  did  not  shoot  himself,  his  friends  when  they  were  good 
The  next  thing  was  to  find  out  enough  to  come  and  see  him,  al- 
what  amusements  the  young  ladies  though  he  did  not  ride  himself;  but 
affected.  Miss  Maria,  the  eldest,  it  he  was  afraidit  would  notdo for  hunt- 
appeared  from  the  brief  replies  ex-  ing,  although  it  was  a  very  good  sort 
tracted,  did  not  care  about  any-  of  horse.  The  Colonel,  of  course,  was 
thing  in  particular,  although  she  a  fox-hunter,  and  no  doubt  had 
liked  taking  a  walk  after  breakfast  plenty  of  it  in  India ;  whereon 
if  the  weather  was  fine ;  but  on  her  Yorke  was  &in  to  confess  that  he 
father  observing  that  they  were  had  never  been  at  a  cover-side  in  his 
seldom  in  the  country  at  this  season  life,  his  sporting  experience  having 
when  the  leaves  were  falling — ^fall-  so  far  been  limited  to  pig-sticking ; 
ing  leaves  were  so  very  unhealthy  but  added,  incidentally,  &at  it  was 
— Miss  Catherine,  taking  courage,  part  of  his  plans  for  the  winter  to 
observed  that  this  was  how  they  job  a  horse  or  two,  and  join  some 
always  missed  the  hunting.  friends  in  taking  a  hunting-box  in 

"  Then  are  you  fond  of  huntingi "  the  shires.    The  conversation  now 

said  Yorke,  turning  to  her  with  more  became  quite  animated ;  and  on  his 

interest  in  his  manner  than  he  had  admitting  to  the  question  put  by  Mr 

been  able  as  yet  to  assume.  Peevor — ^who  said  what  a  pity  it 

''It  is  the  only  thing  worth  was  he  could  not  have  some  hunting 
doing  in  the  winter,"  replied  the  while  staying  at  The  Beeches — ^that 
young  lady,  with  enthusiasm;  ''but  his  boots  and  other  hunting  appnr- 
one  seldom  gets  a  chance  of  a  tenances  were  with  hia  luggage, 
good  thing ;  usually  one  has  to  put  Miss  Catherine  ventured  to  sug- 
up  with  the  Brighton  harriers,  gest  that  very  tolerable  hunters 
which  is  not  very  lively  work ;  but  could  always  be  hired  at  the  neigh- 
we  are  going  to  stay  here  till  Christ-  bouring  town  of  Castleroyal;  and 
mas  this  year,  and  so  there  will  be  Mr  Peevor  following  up  the  idea, 
some  real  hunting.  The  Southby-  itwas^'arrangedthatoneofthestable- 
westershire  hounds  have  their  first  men  should  drive  over  in  the  tax- 
meet  in  this  part  of  the  world  to-  cart  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
morrow ;  it  will  be  so  nice."  with  instructions  for  a  horse  to  be 

"And    you    too    are    fond    of  sent  for  him  to  the  meet,  whither 

hunting,  I  suppose  1 "  said  Yorke,  Miss  Lucy  would  drive  him  in  her 
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ponj-carriage,  while  Mrs  Peevor  was  length  how,  through  the  kindness  of 
to  take  Catherine  in  the  landau,  a  friend  who  was  always  on  the 
The  matter  was  indeed  arranged  look-out  to  do  a  good  turn  in  that 
almoet  before  Yorke  could  say  any-  way,  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
thing,  and  not  without  misgivings  to  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
on  his  part ;  for  although  it  would  parcel  of  very  rare  wine  which  a 
be  pleasant  enough  to  escort  Miss  large  number  of  connoisseurs  had 
Catiieiine,  he  did  not  much  fancy  also  been  on  the  look-out  to  secure; 
making  lus  first  appearance  on  an  and  indeed  Yorke  was  a  sufficiently 
untried  hack.  But  Mr  Peevor  good  judge  to  perceive  that  his  host 
seemed  so  deb'ghted  at  the  idea,  did  not  exaggerate  the  excellence  of 
saying  that  he  would  write  to  the  the  article.  The  conversi^tion  in- 
stable-keeper  himself  to  send  his  deed  took  an  altogether  objective 
very  best  hone — itwas  worth  By  the-  turn,  turning  on  the  various  corn- 
day's  while,  he  said,  to  oblige  him,  modities  in  view  from  where  they 
for  he  paid  a  pretty  large  bill  there  were  sitting,  to  each  of  which  a  long 
ereiy  year — that  tiiere  was  no  back-  story  was  attached,  the  end  always 
ing  out  of  it  And  Mr  Peevor  re-  being  that  the  thing  in  question — 
peated  the  order  to  the  butler  about  a  carved  screen  or  a  bronze  or  a 
the  despatch  of  the  tax-cart  so  many  piece  of  china,  for  the  room  was 
times  during  dinner,  as  to  suggest  a  crowded  with  such  ornaments — had 
donbt  whether  orders  given  in  this  come  into  the  present  owner's  pos- 
honsehold  were  very  strictly  obeyed,  session  at  a  high  price.     '*  I  make 

Mrs  Peevor^s  two  little  girls  came  a  point  of  putting  aside  a   trifle 

in  to  dessert,  Minnie  and  Lottie,  every  year,"  said  Mr  Peevor,  apolo- 

whose    acquaintance    Yorke    now  gctically,  '^  for  little  purchases  of 

made  for  the  first  time.     Minnie  this  sort ;  it  improves  the  look  of 

had  a  chair  by  her  mamma,  while  the  house,  you  know,  and  gives  one 

Miss  Lucy  took  Lottie  on  her  lap  occupation."    The  pictures  Colonel 

and  peel^  a  pear  for  her.    Then  Yorke  must  look  at  to-morrow,  in 

the  wine  was  handed  round — claret,  better  light :  he  made  a  point  of 

port,  brown  sherry,  and  two  kinds  buying  four  or  five  pictures  a-year ; 

of  dry.     Mrs  Peevor  took  a  glass  of  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  encourage  art, 

port-wine,  which  her  husband  took  and  then  it  made  the  visits  to  the 

the  opportunity  of  mentioning  by  Eoyal  Academy  so  interesting  if  you 

the  way  had  been  prescribed  by  the  went  there  with  an  object.     Yorke 

doctor ;  the  other  ladies  took  none,  thereon  observed  that  his  host  was  to 

and  the  gentlemen  were  soon  left  be  envied  his  life  passed  so  usefully 

to  discuss  their  wine  alone.  and  agreeably,  and  surrounded  by 

*^  What  are  you  taking.  Colonel  ? "  the  comforts  of  such  a  happy  home ; 
said  Mr  Peevor,  moving  down  to  but  Mr  Peevor  did  not  accept  this 
his  end  of  the  table ;  ''  I  am  not  al-  cheerful  view  of  his  position,  re- 
lowed  much  wine  myself  just  now —  marking  sadly  that  there  were  many 
Pre  got  a  touch  of  gout  flying  about  anxieties  connected  with  a  house- 
me ;  but  I  like  to  see  my  friends  hold  of  that  sort :  the  servants 
enjoy  their  glass.  Sherry,  ehl  were  a  sad  trouble ;  he  had  had  to 
k\  don't  drink  that  wine ;  it's  a  change  his  butler  three  times  in  the 
fiur  wine  enough,  I  admit,  but  let  last  year,  although  he  had  got  a 
me  help  yon  to  some  of  this;  you  treasure  at  last.  And  then  cooks 
win  find  this  a  really  tolerable  were  so  troublesome,  Mrs  Peevor 
l^ass  of  sheny,  I  believe :"  and  Mr  was  nearly  worried  out  of  her  life 
Peevor   piooeeded   to   recount   at  by  them,  although  the  housekeeper 
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had  a  high  Balaiy,  and  ought  to  save 
hei  from  such  ^ahle;  with  her 
delicate  health  this  natuially  made 
him  yeiy  anxious,  after  his  past  sor- 
rows. This  Yorke  understood  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  premature  de- 
cease of  a  former  Mis  Peevor.  Then 
somehow  the  conversation  came 
round  to  his  children;  and  Mr 
Peevor — although  still  meandering 
off  at  intervals  into  the  price-current 
line  —  explained  that  although  he 
had  made  it  a  duty  to  bring  up 
his  girls  with  comforts  around  them 
— ^indeed  what  right-thinking  father 
could  do  less  f— yet  he  hoped  he 
had  not  spoilt  them  for  a  somewhat 
plainer  life.  The  girls  were  girls, 
and  of  course  could  not  expect  to 
be  always  in  their  fiGkther's  home; 
his  first  duty  was  towards  his  son, 
and  the  daughters  must  be  content 
with  a  slenderer  portion  of  such 
goods  as  he  might  possess.  Not  in- 
deed that  there  would  not  be  a  trifle 
for  each  of  them,  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  him ;  in  fact  he  might  say 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  daughter^ 
claims  upon  him,  and  he  had  been 
able  to  reserve  something  substan- 
tial out  of  the  means  with  which 
Providence  had  blessed  him — ^nor 
would  he  let  a  trifle  more  or  less 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  girl's  happi- 
ness. Indeed  the  warning  he  had 
had  from  poor  dear  Mcuria's  sad 
affJEtir  would  naturally  make  him 
anxious  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune 
again.  And  then,  while  Yorke  was 
about  to  express  his  interest  in  this 
subject)  on  which  his  sjrmpathy 
seemed  to  be  invited,  the  worthy 
gentleman  rambled  off  in  maundering 
strains  to  the  china  and  the  bronzes, 
while  his  amused  guest  pursued 
the  train  of  ideas  suggested  by  what 
had  gone  before.  Which  of  the  girls, 
he  thought,  does  he  want  me  to 
marry?  And  to  how  many  single 
gentlemen  visiting  here  by  turns 
has  he  made  a  similar  confidence  ? 
And  under  the  influence  of  this 


plain  speakingy  the  sort  ot  interest 
with  which  he  had  been  regarding 
Lucy  Peevor's  pretty  Cace  during 
dinner  was  8UG<^eded  by  a  feeling 
of  distrust 

When  the  gentlemen  rose  at  last 
from  table, — Shaving,  however,  made 
between  them  a  vexy  small  inroad 
on  the  contents  of  the  five  decant- 
ers,— and  entered  the  drawing-room 
— ^the  yellow  drawing-room  as  it 
was  called  (they  had  assembled  be- 
fore dinner  in  another  called  the 
blue  drawing-room),  and  Yorke  now 
saw   this  apartment  for  the  first 
timeygorgeously  furnished  and  ablaie 
with  lights — ihej  found  the  ladies 
all  more  or  less  asleep  over  their 
books  and  newspapers;  but  although 
there  was  a  general  waking  up,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  evening 
was  very  lively.     It  was  now  Mr 
Peevor^s  turn  to  be  sleepy;  Mis 
Peevor  was  languid  and  silent;  Miss 
Maria  evidently  posed  as  the  con- 
firmed invalid,  from  whom  no  shaze 
in  entertaining  company  was  to  be 
expected ;  the  young  ladies,  in  awe 
of  their  visitor,  the  first  colonel  they 
had  ever  met,  were  shy,  and  did 
not  volunteer  to  lead  in  the  conver- 
sation.   But  Yorke  was  too  modest 
to  put  down  the  silence  to  this 
cause;  the  young  ladies  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  were  mostly 
talkative,  not  to  say  fast,  and  he 
put  their  reserve  down  to  indiffe^ 
ence  or  gaueherie.     But  observing 
that  there  was  an  enormous  grand 
pianoforte  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
he  proceeded,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  put  the  young   ladies  through 
their  musical  paces.     Miss  Maria, 
however,  it  appeared,  neither  played 
nor  sang ;  but  Miss  Catherine  at  his 
invitation  sat  down  at  the  instru- 
ment— ^her  father  remarking  by  the 
way  that  the  girls  always  hadacourse 
of  finishing  lessons  fiK>m  the  best 
masters  when  the  family  was  in  town 
— ^and  played  a  little  piece  in  a  more 
or  less  feeble  manner ;  after  which 
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lOssLncy,  whosang  butdidnot  play, 
varbledneiTOiislyacoupleof  English 
baUads  without  any  particiilar  tune 
to  her  sister's  accompaniment,  while 
the  guest  could  not  help  feeling 
soiry  that  sbe  should  exhibit  herself 
to  sach  disadvantage,  for  certainly 
«he  was  a  very  pretty  little  girL 
After  this  the  numerous  pictures  on 
the  walls  naturally  suggested  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fine  arts,  and  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  young  ladies'  accomplish- 
ments in  this  line.     Miss  Maria  did 
not  dnw,  but  her  sisters  after  a  little 
preanng  produced  their  portfolios — 
MrPeeror  remarking  parenthetically 
thai  he  had  secured  Jenkins,  A.R  A., 
'^  give  them  lessons  during  the  two 
taat  seasons  in  town  ;  a  very  rising 
man  Jenkins,  and  of  course  as  a  rule 
he  did  not  take  pupils,  but  Mr 
Peevor  had  made  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  him,  which  the  guest 
<readily  understood  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  drawing  of  a  cheque 
for  an  amount  unusual  in  such  trans- 
actions.   Miss  Catherine  drew  large 
heads  of  uncertain  outline  in  chalk. 
Miss  Lucy  little  landscapes  in  muddy 
watecHsolours,  and  Yorke  knew  so 
little  about  the  matter  that  he  was 
dble   to  praise    the    performances 
{which  might  have  cost  about  a  hun- 
dred guineas  apiece)  without  hypo- 
crisy.   Miss  Catherine  brought  out 
her  portfolio  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
as  if  the  performance  were  an  accus- 
tomed one  to  be  gone  through;  but 
Miss  Lucy  gave  a  toss  of  her  little 
head  while  showing  her  part  of  the 
exhibition,  as  if  she  estimated  it  at 
its  proper  value.     Then  Mrs  Peevor 
and  Miss   Maria  retired — invalid 
habits  being  implied  in  the  parting 
ceremony — and  an  adjournment  was 
piopcsed  to    the  billiard-room,  an 
^ple  chamber  fitted  up  with  luxu- 
nous  settees.     Cigars  of  admirable 
aroma  were  now  produced,  and  Mr 
Peevor  insisted  upon  Yorke  light- 
^g  one,  notwithstanding  the  young 
^Adies*  presence,  observing  that  the 


girls  liked  the  smell,  and  that  these 
were  some  very  rare  tobacco  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  procuring 
through  a  friend  in  Spain ;  he  did 
not  smoke  himself,  but  he  liked  to 
keep  a  tolerable  cigar  for  his  friends. 

The  young  ladies'  performances  at 
the  billiard-table  were  not  more  bril- 
liant than  their  efibrts  in  the  fine 
arts ;  and  as  Mr  Peevor  himself,  al- 
though careful  to  explain  that  the 
table  was  of  a  peculiar  construction 
made  to  special  order,  turned  out  to 
be  an  indifferent  player,  the  game 
was  rather  one-sided.  But  it  did  not 
last  long;  for  as  breakfast'was'ordered 
for  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  on 
account  of  the  hunting,  Mr  Peevor 
soon  became  fidgety  about  hisdaugh- 
ters  not  being  up  in  time,  and  hur- 
ried them  off  to  bed ;  and  then  be- 
fore wishing  his  guest  good-night  at 
his  room  door,  gave  a  last  order  to 
the  butler  for  the  despatch  of  the 
tax-cart  to  Castleroyal  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  round  of  the 
house  to  see  that  all  the  bolts  and 
bars  were  properly  secured,  and  the 
warning  bells  attached  to  all  the 
windows,  without  taking  which  pre- 
caution nightly,  he  said,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  get  a  moment's  sleep. 

As  Yorke  in  the  retirement  of  his 
luxurious  bedroom  reflected  with  a 
sort  of  amused  curiosity  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening,  he  felt  al- 
most angry  with  himself  at  harbour- 
ing involuntarily  a  suspicion  of  his 
generous  host's  honesty.  And  yet 
the  suspicion  would  come  up. 
Is  all  this  luxury  and  apparent 
wealth,  he  thought,  a  mere  blind 
to  delude  the  world?  And  the 
stories  came  up  to  his  mind  of  the 
different  swindlers  in  recent  years 
who  had  imposed  upon  the  public  for 
a  brief  space  by  prodigal  scattering  of 
money  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
Does  he  want  to  get  rid  of  one  of 
his  daughters  before  the  impending 
smash  takes  place  1     Surely,  if  he 
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is  reallj  tlie  man  of  snbstance  be 
appears  to  be,  it  would  not  be 
necessaiy  to  seek  out  a  stianger  like 
myself,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune, 
in  order  to  get  a  busband  for  pre- 
sentible,  well -portioned  daughters. 
Such  wonderful  eagerness  is  enough 
to  make  one  suspicious.  But  tMs 
idea  was  quickly  dismissed.  Clearly 
there  were  no  marks  of  the  adven- 
turer about  Mr  Peevor.  No- 
thing could  be  more  in  contrast  to 
the  uneasy  forced  composure  that 
would  be  expected  in  the  swindler 
who  is  striving  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances till  ruin  and  exposure  should 
overtake  him,  than  the  easy-going 
indolence  of  the  worthy  host,  whose 
mind  would  not  run  upon  trifles  as 
it  did  if  there  were  graver  subjects 
to  occupy  it  Tet  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  broad  hints 
he  dropped  of  his  anxiety  to  dispose 
of  his  daughters.  Mr  Peevor, 
however,  was  evidently  a  desperate 
fidget ;  ^d  perhaps  i/view  of  poor 
Miss  Maria's  impending  fate  of  old- 
maidhood  before  him,  he  had  worked 
himself  into  a  craze  to  make  any 


reasonable  match  for  the  oiheis  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.    Miss  Maria 
had  evidently  been  the  victim  of  a 
disappointment.    Yet  why  should 
eligible  bachelors  be  wanting   m 
such  desirable  quarters  1    And  then 
Yorke,    half   ashamed   of  himself 
for  his  treachery  to  the   passion- 
which  he  had  taken  a  secret  pride 
in  cherishing  for  so  long,  amused 
himflAlf  with  speculating  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  lovemaking  firom  which 
all  the  usual  necessary  ingredients 
of  the  pursuit  should  be  wanting. 
No  blind  passion  in  this  case,  at 
any  rate ;  it  must  be  the  mere  cari- 
cature of  the  real  thing  when  yon 
set  o£f  by  appraising  all  the  lady's 
blemishes.     To  think  of  professing 
to  make  love  to  a  girl  when  all  the 
time  you  were  criticising  her  little 
imperfections!     Truly  this  would 
be  a  droll  conclusion  for  a  man  vbo 
had  prided  himself  on  his  power 
of  romantic  devotion.    And  after 
all,  which  of  the  two  was  it  to  be? 
Even  this  preliminary  step  was  not 
yet  settled.     Thus  musing,  Yorke 
fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Next  morning  Yorke,  as  an  early 
man,  was  up  before  any  of  the 
family;  and  Miss  Lucy,  who  was 
the  first  to  come  down,  found  him 
already  in  the  dining-room  reading 
the  paper.  Was  it  that  through 
some  spirit  of  inner  sympathy  she 
had  divined  his  thoughts  of  last 
night,  or  was  it  merely  his  fancy 
that  he  could  detect^  over  and  above 
her  shyness,  a  certain  consciousness 
of  affinity,  betrayed  in  a  becoming 
little  blush?  But  as  they  stood 
before  the  fire,  hardly  speaking, 
while  the  servants  brought  in  break- 
fast, the  children  entered  to  create 
a  diversion,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
the  others ;  and  Mr  Peevor,  who  was 
evidently  uneasy  about  something. 


began  to  make  the  conversational 
running,  divided  between  particular 
inquiries  after  the  amount  of  rest 
enjoyed  by  his  guest,  and  the  sub- 
ject which  oppressed  him.  "  Don't 
you  feel  how  chilly  it  is,  Charlotte, 
my  dear)"  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  she 
took  her  place  at  the  table  a  little 
later  than  the  rest :  *'  thermometer 
only  fifty-five  in  the  hall;  it  i» 
really  too  bad  of  Johnson ;" — and 
then  it  was  explained  to  the  guest 
that  Johnson  was  the  engineer  en- 
gaged  to  look  after  the  heating  ap- 
paratus,  with  a  good  salary,  and 
strict  orders  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  house  exactly  at  sixty  degrees. 
What  was  to  become  of  them 
through    the    winter    Mr   Peevon 
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was  sure  lie  could  not  tell,  if  these 
mistakes  were  made  before  the  frost 
began.    But  there  was  worse  news 
behind.      One    of    the  gardener's 
children,  it  was  reported,  had  a  bad 
soTB  throat;  the  doctor  had  been 
sent  for ;  and  until  he  should  pro- 
nounce whether  or  not  it  was  scarlet 
fever,  the  family  were  enjoined  on 
no  account  to  visit  the  gardens. 
<<  You  cannot  be  too  careful,"  said 
Mr  Peeror,    "about    taking    pre- 
cautions against    infection ; "    and 
percdmgaome  grapes  on  the  table, 
he  bastilj  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
moTBi    They  had  been  picked  by 
tlie  gardener  himself;  and  Mr  Pee- 
vor  went  on  to  relate  a  story  he  had 
beard,  how  the  children  of  one  of  the 
noblest  families  in  the  land,  whose 
country  house  was  fully  a  mile  from 
any  other  building,  and  drained  re- 
gardless of  expense,  had  caught  a 
feyer  from  eating  grapes  which  had 
been  gathered  by  a  gardener  whose 
children  wero  ill  of  the  complaint. 
"Truly  we  live  in  the  midst  of 
dangers,"     said    Mr    Peevor     in 
conclusion,   and   this  pious  senti- 
ment was  the  nearest  approach  to 
fiunily   prayers    manifest    in    the 
honsdiold.    "  JN"ow  be  sure,  Maria," 
he  continued,  turning  to  his  eldest 
daughter,     "that    you    give     up 
jour  walk  on  the  terrace  for  this 
morning;    the   drive  in   front  of 
the  house  is  quite  dry  and  pleas- 
ant;"— and  then  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain to  the  guest  that  his  eldest 
daughter    used    to    be    a   district 
visitor   in    the    parish,  but    that 
^er  the  younger    children  wero 
horn  he  was  obliged  to  ask  her 
to  give  it  up;   there  was  always 
something  or  other  going  on  in  the 
cottages  down  in  the  village;  and 
it  redly  was  not  right  to  run  the 
i^k  of  bringing  infection  into  the 
houBSL    "  Of  course,"  he  added,  "  I 
iQ^e  it  a  point  of  increasing  my 
subecriptions  to  the  local  charities, 
so  no  one  can  say  I  don't  do  my 


duty  by  the  parish ;  but  we  must 
not  neglect  our  duty  to  our  own 
household." 

Meanwhile,  breakfast  being  ended, 
although  but  a  small  reduction  had 
been  made  in  the  solid  dishes  and 
delicacies  which  coverod  the  broad 
table,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  time 
to  set  out  for  the  meet;  and  the 
ladies  being  all  roady  for  starting, 
Miss  Catherine  attired  in  well-fitting 
riding  habit,  which  showed  off  her 
neat  little  figuro  to  much  advan- 
tage, with  hair  carefully  braided  up 
under  a  jaunty  little  hat,  while  the 
others  had  sat  down  in  their  walk- 
ing dresses,  it  only  remained  to  put 
on  gloves  and  wraps  and  to  make  a 
start.  Yorke  was  invited  to  take 
a  place  beside  Miss  Lucy  in  the 
pony  carriage,  while  Miss  Cathy 
accompanied  Mrs  Peevor  and  the  two 
childron  in  the  close  carriage.  Miss 
Maria  was  to  take  her  walk  in  front 
of  the  house;  Mr  Peevor  also  did 
not  accompany  them.  He  would 
wait  to  see  the  doctor,  and  hear  his 
report.  Driving  in  cold  weather 
did  not  agree  with  him ;  and,  besides, 
he  should  not  be  able  to  look  at  his 
luncheon  if  he  did  not  take  a  good 
walk  first.  So  after  helping  them 
to  mount  he  took  leave  of  them  on 
the  door  steps,  giving  his  wife  a. 
parting  injunction  to  keep  the  rugs, 
well  over  the  childron,  and  to  be  suro 
to  pull  up  the  carriage  windows  as^ 
they  passed  by  that  bad  drain  in 
the  village.  Then,  just  as  Lucy  had 
told  the  groom  to  let  go  the  ponies' 
heads,  he  called  to  her  to  stop,, 
while  he  ran  into  the  house  to  fetch 
a  cigar-case  for  Yorke,  which  he: 
insisted  on  his  taking  with  him,, 
lighting  a  fusee  as  he  said  so,  al- 
though the  latter  protested  that  he- 
had  a  case  of  his  own ;  and  when ' 
Yorke  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
young  lady,  her  father  said  that 
Lucy  would  like  the  smell  of  his 
cigar  above  everything.  The  young 
lady  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  You. 
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see  how  amiable  I  am,  and  raised 
her  whip,  the  groom  jumped  up 
behind;  and  Uie  quick  -  trotting 
ponies  soon  shot  tdiead  of  the 
heavy  laudan. 

Yorke  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  puffing  his  cigar,  admiring  the 
neatness  with  which  Ids  fair  driver 
handled  the  reins ;  while  the  latter, 
haying  something  to  occupy  her 
attention,  seemed  for  the  first  time 
to  be  at  ease  in  his  company. 
Come  now,  he  thought^  there  is 
one  thing  at  any  rate  she  can  do 
well;  and  indeed  the  accomplish- 
ment,  as  he  learnt  afterwards  from 
her  father  incidentaUy,  was  due 
to  some  driving  lessons  received 
from  Mr  Skid,  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessional whip  who  drove  the 
Brighton  coach. 

The  country  they  drove  through 
was  thickly  sprinkled  with  neat- 
looking  country  houses,  in  well  kept 
grounds.  Yorke  asked  who  lived  in 
one  of  these — ^the  next,  in  fact,  to 
The  Beeches.  <' Those  are  the  Chat- 
tertons,"  said  Miss  Lucy;  "very 
nice  people,  I  believe,"  she  con- 
tinued in  answer  to  another  query, 
"  but  we  don't  know  them ; " — and 
when  Yorke  artlessly  put  the  same 
question  again,  as  they  drove  by 
another  handsome  estate,  "  The 
Eashlexghs  live  there,"  she  said, 
"  but  we  don't  know  them  either ; " 
and  any  doubts  which  Yorke  might 
have  had  whether. Mr  Peevor  was 
disposed  to  exclusiveness  on  the 
scoreof  his  riches,  were  disposed  of  by 
the  saucy  little  look  of  mingled  vexa- 
tion and  fun  the  young  lady  gave  to 
her  companion,  as  much  as  to  say. 
We  don't  know  the  people  about 
here,  and  it  is  no  good  to  try  and 
conceal  the  fact ;  but  it  isn't  our  fault 
After  this  Yorke  put  no  more  ques- 
tions of  the  kind  to  the  fair  driver, 
though  still  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  evident  social  difficulty;  and 
turned  the  conversation  to  other 
topics,  praising  the  action  of  the 


well-bred,  light -stepping  ponies, 
and  observing,  as  was  natural,  that 
it  must  be  very  pleasant  driving  such 
a  nice  turn-out  about  that  pretty 
country  and  over  such  good  roads. 
The  young  lady  replied  that  she 
liked  driving,  but  that  one  got  very 
tired  of  driving  about  the  country. 
She  liked  driving  at  Brighton  better 
— ^there  was  always  something  to 
see.  And  something  to  be  seen 
too,  thought  Yorke,  casting  a  glance 
at  the  pretty  charioteer,  whose 
bright  complexion  looked  all  the 
better  in  the  fiiesh  morning  air, 
albeit  the  rosy  tint  so  becoming  to 
the  cheeks  might  with  advantage 
have  abstained  from  alighting  on 
the  tip  of  the  little  nose. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  soon 
reached,  a  public-house  facing  a 
small  common,  where  the  hunts- 
men and  hounds  and  a  dozen  or  so 
of  horsemen  had  already  arrived. 
There,  too,  was  Miss  Catherine's 
hunter  in  waiting,  led  by  a  groom 
in  Mr  Peevor's  very  smart  Hvery, 
mounted  himself  on  a  heavy  cob, 
and  beside  them  was  a  shabby- 
looking  fellow  from  the  Castle- 
royal  stables,  with  the  horse  which 
had  been  sent  out  for  Yorke, — a 
rather  small,  wire-drawn,  but  well- 
bred-looking  animal,  with  very  pal- 
pable scars  about  the  knees,  and 
not  over  clean  saddle  and  bridle. 
On  seeing  his  hunter,  Yorke  again 
repented  of  the  idea  of  making  his 
first  appearance  in  such  guiso ;  but 
he  was  now  committed  to  the 
thing,  and  having  helped  Miss 
Catherine  on  her  arrival  to  mount, 
who,  placing  her  little  foot  on  his 
offered  hand,  sprang  lightly  into  the 
saddle,  he  mounted  in  turn,  and  ac- 
companied his  partner  after  the 
hounds  across  the  common  to  the 
nearest  cover,  for  by  this  time  a 
large  field  had  collected,  and  the 
business  of  the  day  was  beginning. 

''  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  you,"  said  Yorke  to  the 
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joimg  lady,  ''  but  this  little  horse 
jiardlj  looks  like  going;"  and  in- 
deed the  animal  walked  stiffly,  with 
an  aetion  indicative  of  past  work, 
and  made  one  or  two  undeniable 
ttamblee  in  their  passage  over  the 
lieath«  It  is  to  be  hoped  I  shan't 
meet  any  acquaintances  here,  he 
thought  to  himself;  certainly  this 
is  hardly  the  style  of  thing  for  a 
colonel  of  cavalry. 

'^  Oh,  that  is  Jumping  Joseph," 
replied  Miss  Cathy  ;  "  he  has  been 
going  with  the  Southbywester- 
ahizes  for  the  last  four  seasons.  My 
brother  Red  used  to  ride  him  when 
he  WB8  at  home  last  year.  He  is 
a  bit  of  a  screw,  of  course,  but  he 
is  a  capital  hunter,  as  you  will  find 
when  he  warms  up  a  bit  Bythe- 
day  keeps  none  but  goers,  for  the 
officen  at  Castleroyal  are  his  chief 
cuflEtomers,  and  must  have  somo- 
ihing  that  will  go,  whatever  the 
looks  may  be." 

*'He  is  a  little  small  for  the 
work,  though,  isn't  he  % "  asked 
Yorke,  oppressed  with  an  introspec- 
tive  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
still  feeling  a  little  nervous  about 
bis  first  appearance  in  public 

''Small  horses  are  best  for  this 
ooimtry,"  replied  Miss  Cathy ;  '*  it 
is  all  in  and  out  work,  you  know — 
two  fields  and  a  lane,  and  then  two 
fields  and  another  lane,  and  so  on 
all  day.  Papa  got  me  a  big  horse 
from  Leicestershire  when  I  began 
hunting,  but  I  did  not  find  him 
answer,  and  so  I  changed  him  for 
this  little  fellow,  which  suits  me  to 
a  nicety."  Miss  Cathy's  horse  was 
a  very  handsome  little  bay,  with 
both  blood  and  power,  but  not 
much  over  fifteen  hands  high. 

"But  your  groom's  horse  can 
hardly  be  suited  even  for  this  coun- 
try," said  Yorke,  turning  round  to 
look  at  it;  ''he  does  not  look 
much  like  going  in  and  out  of  any- 
thing." 

"Oh  no,"  she  replied;    "papa 


likes  William  to  come  out  with  me, 
because  he  is  so  steady  and  never 
gets  tipsy.  William  sticks  to  the 
lanes,  and  a  good  many  of  these 
gentlemen  do  the  same,"  pointing 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand  towards 
the  assembled  field.  "Besides, 
every  field  has  a  gate,  you  know, 
a  providential  circumstance  in  fox- 
hunting. Papa  believes,  I  think, 
that  I  always  keep  close  by  William, 
and  go  through  the  gates  too.  If 
he  had  an  idea  what  the  thing 
is  really  like,  he  would  never  let 
me  go  out  again,  I  am  sure.  Papa 
makes  himself  so  anxious  about 
things,  you  know." 

The  riders  were  now  most  of 
them  assembled  on  the  brow  of  a 
slight  hill,  while  the  hounds  were 
working  a  copse  on  lower  ground  to 
the  right,  of  which,  from  their  posi- 
tion, they  commanded  a  good  view. 
The  field  was  a  large  one,  and  Yorke 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the 
young  lady  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
any  acquaintances  amongst  them. 
A  few  gentlemen  had  taken  off  their 
hats  to  her,  but  only  one  or  two 
had  come  up  to  speak,  and  there 
seemed  an  absence  of  that  cordiality 
and  freemasonry  which  he  had  sup- 
posed to  obtain  among  fox-hunting 
people.  He  had  noticed  the  same 
thing  while  they  were  waiting  on 
the  road  by  the  common  before 
mounting.  A  good  many  ladies 
had  come  to  the  meet  in  their 
carriages,  which  however  all  drew 
up  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
occupied  by  Mrs  Peevor's  landau 
and  Lucy's  phaeton,  so  that  the 
latter  were  thus  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  company  ;  and  although 
there  was  a  constant  movement  of 
dismounted  cavaliers  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  little  inn  and  the  com- 
mon, and  exchange  of  greetings 
among  the  company  generally,  no 
one  approached  the  spot  where  they 
were  standing.  Yorke  thought  how 
grim  Braddon's  dark  face    would 
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have  looked  if  he  had  been  present 
to  Tiitness  this  treatment  of  his 
sister;  and  felt  within  himself  a 
rising  indignation  against  the  com- 
pany, mingled  with  sympathy  for  his 
companions,  while  wondering  what 
crime  Mr  Peeyor  could  haye  com- 
mitted to  cause  this  social  ostra- 
cism. 

One  person  had  indeed  come  up 
to  speak,  a  stout  man  on  a  stout 
seryiceable-lookiDg  horse,  who  took 
off  his  hat  to  Miss  Cathy,  saying, 
^<  Morning,  Miss ;  I  hope  I  see  you 
well,  and  your  good  family  too. 
A  pretty  laxge  meet  to-day  ain't 
there,  and  a  good  going  morn- 
ing, I  think.  Morning,  sir;  you 
haye  got  a  good  nag  there,  I  see;  an 
old  friend  is  Jumping  Joe;  there 
ain't  a  better  little  'orse  in  the  'ole 
'unt,  for  a  light-weighted  gent  like 
you,  and  I  don't  care  which  is 
second.  Just  you  try  him  at  water, 
sir,  if  you  get  the  chance,  and  then 
you'll  see  what  he  can  do.  Bytho- 
day  always  keeps  good  'orses,  but 
Joseph's  his  best ;  he  might  haye 
been  a  three-figure  'orse  hoyer  and 
hoyer  again  if  it  wasn't  for  them 
little  marks.  This  is  your  first  day 
out,  is  it,  air  1  Well,  I  hope  we  shall 
see  you  pretty  often,  now  you'ye 
begun.  I  don't  come  outyery  often 
myself,  'aying  my  little  business  to 
attend  to,  but  I  always  take  a  day 
wheneyer  I  can  get  it.  Morning, 
Miss,  and  'oping  they  are  well  at 
'ome ; "  and  as  the  stranger,  lifting 
his  hat,  moyed  away,  the  young 
lady  explained  to  her  companion 
that  he  was  a  sporting  tradesman 
of  Castleroyal,  who  supplied  The 
Beeches  with  groceries. 

Presently  the  twang  of  the  horn 
was  heard  in  the  wood  below,  and 
one  or  two  hounds  raising  their 
yoices  could  be  seen  breaking 
through  the  coyert,  and  making 
across  up  the  opposite  grass  slope, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  the  whole 
pack.    At  this  joyful  signal,  there 


was  a  general  commotion  amongst 
the  cayalry.  Seyeral  made  for  a 
conspicuous  gap  towards  the  left; 
a  large  number  conyerged  towards 
a  gate  on  the  right,  and  the  remain- 
der, including  ^liss  Cathy,  went 
straight  down  the  hill  towards  the 
fence  in  front. 

"  They  haye  found,"  she  cried  ; 
''  come  along,"  and  sticking  her  eye- 
glass into  her  eye,    galloped    off. 
At  these   stirring   signs  Jumping 
Joseph,  who    hitherto    had    been 
standing  quietly  with  his  head  stuck 
out  in  front  of  him  like  a  donkey's, 
as  if  hunting  was  the  last  thing  in 
his  thoughts,  gaye  a  sudden  kick 
up  behind,  expressiye  of  delight, 
and    followed    down    the    slope. 
Starting  off  in  this  way,  Torke  '^as 
puzzled  at  first  to  know  what  was 
the  etiquette  of  hunting  with  a  lady. 
Ought  he  to  giye  her  the  lead  I 
Or  should  he  ride  side  by  side  1     Or 
should  he  let  her  go  first  and  follow 
politely  behind  ?    While  in  doubt, 
howeyer,  on  this  point.  Miss  Cathy 
had  settled  it  by  haying  got  the 
lead,  and  he  had  just  time  to  notice 
how  prettily  she  took  the  first  fence 
in  a  fly — a  small  hedge  with  double 
ditch — when   Joseph  came   np  to 
it  and  cleared  it  in  a  business-like 
way  which  showed  that,  he    eyi- 
dently  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  satisfied  his  rider  at  once  that 
there  would  be  no  need  to  look 
foolish  on  his  back. 

"The  fences  are  awfully  blind 
still,"  said  Miss  Cathy,  turning 
round  as  he  came  up  to  her ;  '^  but 
it  is  a  capital  scenting  day,  and  the 
fox  has  taken  a  fsimous  line.  "We 
are  in  for  a  good  thing." 

And  tnUy  there  might  have 
been  a  worse  introduction  to  the 
sport ;  a  short  distance  to  caver,  a 
fine  day,  a  speedy  find,  and  a  good 
mount,  for  the  ease  with  which 
the  little  horse  went  up  the  slope 
showed  him  to  be  in  good  wind  ; 
and  the  judicious  way  in  which,  he 
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took  his  second  fence,  at  the  top,  a 
kok  and  ditch,  indicated  the  ex- 
perienced hunter. 

The  country  was  just  as  Miss 
Cathy  had  described  it,  made  up 
of  small  fields,  intersected  by 
lanes  and  roads  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  so  that  although  only  a  mode- 
rate proportion  of  the  field  took  a 
stnught  line  after  the  hounds,  they 
ircie  constantly  being  overtaken  by 
equestrians  who  stuck  to  the  lanes. 
Thus  althoogh  the  hunting  might 

not  he  fint  rate  from  a  Leicester- 
shire point  of  view,  there  was 
plenty  of  life  and  bustle,  and  for 
those  who  went  straight,  plenty 
of  riding.  Although  the  fields 
were  small,  they  were  mostly  grass ; 
no  heavy  rain  had  fallen  to  make 
the  ground  heavy ;  and  Joseph  con- 
tinaed  to  prove  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  had  not  much  of  a 
month,  which  was  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  carried  a 
variety  of  riders  during  the  sear: 
eon;  but  he  understood  his  work 
thoroughly,  picking  his  way  so  judi- 
eionsly  as  to  leave  his  rider  little  to 
do;  and  Yorke,  satisfied  now  that 
he  might  have  done  worse  than 
make  his  debui  in  a  strange  coun- 
try on  a  hack-hunter,  felt  all  the 
delight  of  a  first  introduction  to  the 
sport  of  kings.  They  were  not  quite 
in  the  first  £ght,  although  well  up; 
for  the  young  lady  rode  coolly  and 
without  pressing  forward,  and  Yorke 
could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  watching  his  companion  take  her 
fences,  and  so  rode  a  few  paces  be- 
hind her  and  on  one  side.  He  had 
never  seen  a  lady  leaping  before. 
She  was  certainly  made  for  a  cavalry 
officer's  wife,  he  said  to  himself  more 
than  once,  as  he  watched  his  fair 
partner  now  flying  a  fence,  now 
cleverly  topping  a  bank,  and  now, 
with  equal  address,  jumping  in  and 
ont  of  a  lane,  her  pale  face  showing 
an  unwonted  bloom  from  the  exer- 
cise and  excitement,  while  honest 


Joseph  executed  his  share  of  the 
task  with  unswerving  adroitness. 

It  was  a  splendid  day  for  the 
majority  of  those  out,  and  a  capital 
specimen  of  what  the  thing  was  like 
for  a  man  who  had  never  hunted 
before.  The  scent,  without  being 
strong  enough  to  make  a  speedy 
finish,  was  held  without  a  check 
for  some  miles,  and  the  large  field 
which  had  managed  to  keep  up 
gave  unusual  animation  to  the  scene. 
But  now  a  new  phase  came  over 
the  landscape,  which  became  wilder 
and  less  enclosed.  They  were  go- 
ing down  the  slope  of  a  large  stretch 
of  coarse  pasture  land,  which  rose 
again  opposite  to  them.  Yorke 
noticed  that  several  of  the  riders 
ahead  were  streaming  away  to  the 
right  or  left,  only  some  three  or 
four  keeping  the  straight  line  just 
in  front  of  them ;  nor  did  it  need 
the  straggling  line  of  pollards 
along  the  foot  of  the  incline  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  water; 
there  must  of  course  be  a  stream 
of  some  sort  at  the  meeting  of 
these  two  long  grassy  slopes,  pro- 
bably something  big.  He  looked 
at  his  companion  to  see  whether 
she  would  go  on;  but  either  she 
did  not  see  the  obstacle,  for  she 
was  very  short-sighted,  and  her  eye- 
glass was  now  flying  about  be- 
hind her  neck,  or  she  intended  to 
charge  it,  for  the  young  lady  held 
her  course.  It  was  evidently  a  stiff 
thing,  for  one  of  the  three  riders 
still  ahead  went  in,  and  another  re- 
fused, although  the  practicability 
of  the  jump  was  proved  by  the 
third  horseman  clearing  it.  For  a 
moment  Yorke  hesitated  for  the 
young  lady's  sake  ;  but  excitement 
overcame  the  spirit  of  self-denial, 
and  as  it  was  evidently  a  time 
for  discarding  etiquette,  putting  on 
pace  he  pressed  Joseph  past  his 
companion,  and  crammed  him  at  the 
jump.  The  brook  or  water-course 
was  not  so  very  wide  after  all,  but 
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the  water  ran  deep,  and  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fisdlen 
rider  just  emerging,  there  mnst  be 
a  still  further  depth  of  muddy  slush 
beneath  the  sluggish  current;  and 
the  banks  being  rotten,  and  the 
take-off  bad,  the  little  horse  did  not 
do  more  than  clear  it,  and  Yorke 
turned  round  in  some  anxiety  to 
see  how  his  companion  would  &re. 

Miss  Cathy  had  pulled  up  at  the 
brink. 

'< Horse  refused?"  said  Yorke, 
pulling  up,  and  coming  back  to  the 
edge. 

"Partly  the  horse,  partly  the 
rider,"  said  she,  looking  in  conster- 
nation at  the  obstacle. 

''I  think  he  would  clear  it  all 
rights"  said  Yorke,  who,  in  all  the 
excitement  of  the  run,  was  anxious 
to  push  on,  '^  if  you  send  him  at  it 
welL"  And  the  young  lady,  thus 
bidden,  taking  a  short  canter  round, 
galloped  her  horse  up  again  to  the 
brook,  but  again  stopped  short  at 
the  maigin. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  she  said,  pite- 
ously,  and  looking  quite  pale; 
''pray  go  on.  Colonel  Yorke,  and 
never  mind  me;  you  will  be  thrown 
out  altogether  if  you  stop  here  any 
longer." 

But  Yorke  could  not  do  this. 
William  the  groom  had  of  course 
long  ago  lost  sight  of  them ;  and 
all  the  field  belund  them  had  dis- 
appeared, haying  turned  aside  to 
find  a  bridge.  The  rider  whose 
horse  refused  had  galloped  off  to 
a  place  higher  up.  The  man  who 
went  in,  having  got  his  horse 
out  and  mounted  again,  was  riding 
slowly  up  the  slopes  refreshing  him- 
self as  he  went  with  the  contents 
of  his  flask;  the  hounds  had  be- 
come lost  to  view  over  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  they  two  were  left  alone 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and 
Yorke,  still  hot  and  excited,  was 
fain  to  jump  back  again  and  rejoin 
the  young  lady,  a  much  more  tick- 


lish proceeding  than  the  first  jump, 
since  Joseph  showed  manifest  dis- 
inclination to  this  retrograde  move- 
ment. 

He  then  proposed  that  they 
should  try  to  find  a  better  place 
where  he  might  give  her  a  lead 
over,  but  she  had  evidently  lost 
heart. 

"I  can't  think  what  has  come 
over  me,"  she  said.     "  I  feel  as  if 
nothing  could  make  me  face  that 
ditch ;  but  you  will  get  thrown  out 
of  the  hunt ;  please  go  on.  Colonel 
York,  please  do,  and  never  mind 
me."    But  this  of  course  was  not 
to    be    thought    of.      Then   Miss 
Cathy  thought  that  by  going  round 
a  certain  line  that  she  knew,  they 
might  manage  to  cut  in  to  the  run 
again,  and  accordingly  they  set  off, 
following  the  example  of  the  solitary 
horseman  who  had  refused  at  fiist, 
along  the  line  of  the  brook,  till  they 
came  to  a  bridge  nearly  half  a  mile 
higher  up ;  thence  they  got  into  a 
lane  and  made  for  some  cross-roads 
where  Miss  Cathy  said  they  would 
be  sure  to  get  news.     But  when 
this  point  was  reached  no  one  there 
had  seen  the  hounds.     Thus  the 
cast  had  proved  a  failure.    In  fEU^t, 
Miss  Cathy,  although   a  huntress, 
had  not  really  a  much  bettor  eye  for 
country  than  young  ladies  usually 
possess;  and  Yorke  knew  all  the 
time  they  must  be  taking  a  bad 
line,  but  was  too  polite  to  say  so. 
There  was  now  nothing  for  it  but 
to  turn  their  horses'  heads  towards 
home,  now  about  twelve  miles  off. 

The  young  lady  was  full  of  re- 
grets for  having  lost  Yorke  his  run, 
and  reproaches  of  herself  for  her 
want  of  nerve;  but  something  in 
her  manner  caused  Yorke  to  ask 
himself  suddenly,  whethor  this  re- 
fusal of  the  brook  was  not  a  mere 
artifice.  True,  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  vain  of  his  success  with 
wonoen ;  still  Mr  Beevor  had  been 
so  extraordinarily  outspoken  in  his 
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be  prorioas  eyening,  that  it 
leemed  as  if  he  wanted  to 
m  one  of  his  daughters  on 
db;  and  ifso,  what  more  nat- 
A  that  the  bold  horsewoman 
be  told  ofif  for  the  soldier  % 

this  suspicion  crossed  his 
Torke  became  silent  and  re- 
But  whatever  might  have 
ir  designs,  no  one  could  be 
coquette  in  her  manner  than 
Dg  kd J ;  and  as  thej  plodded 
nd,  occasionally  changing 
dk  tor  a  slow  trot,  he  learn- 
|Ood  deal   more  about   the 

Jhxm  her  unaffected  con- 
si  than  her  father  had  told 
reedy.  Mr  Peevor,  it  ap- 
bought  The  Beeches  about 
MOB  ago ;  before  that  he  had 
I  in  Kent,  which  he  had 
ed  after  selling  a  house  at 

Weald.  That  was  some- 
ike  a  hunting  country,  ob- 
Uiss  Cathy  with  enthusiasm, 
I  was  too  young  to  ride  to 

in  those  days.  Yorke  in- 
born this  account  that  Mr 
most  haye  business  in  Lon- 
lich  involved  his  living  in 
^bourhood ;  and  indeed  the 
lady  implied  as  much,  al- 

ehe  said   her  father  now 

went  up  to  town.  This 
able  kind  of  life  then  had 
nr  some  years ;  and  this  easy 

and  selling  of  houses,  al- 

involving  a  nomad  sort  of 
lieated  the  reckless  mercan- 
venturer  as  little  as  did  Mr 
a  own  fussy,  kindly  manner, 
is  fidgetiness  about  trifles. 
\^  this  frequent  change  of 
ce  was  perhaps  another  mani- 
•n  of  the  fidgets.  The  finan- 
[KMtor  hypothesis  might  evi- 

be  discarded.  Still,  what 
e  mysterious  cause  for  this 
it  social  ostracism  1 
as  nearly  four  o'clock  before 
•ehed  home.  On  riding  up 
Grant  dooTi  Yorke  was  about 


to  jump  ofif  and  ring  the  bell,  when 
Miss  Cathy  with  some  hesitation 
asked  if  he  would  mind  coming 
round  to  the  stables,  the  footman 
might  perhaps  not  like  to  hold  the 
horses;  and  accordingly  they  turned 
ofif  in  that  direction.  As  they 
passed  along  the  side  of  the  house, 
the  sound  of  childish  laughter  could 
be  heard  from  the  upper  windows. 
"  Lucy  is  playing  with  the  children 
in  the  nursery,"  said  Miss  Cathy ; 
''It  is  just  their  tea-time."  Dis- 
mounting at  the  stables,  they  en- 
tered the  house  by  the  garden  door^ 
and  finding  no  one  in  the  hall^  the 
young  lady  proposed  that  they 
should  go  to  the  dining-room  where 
luncheon  would  be  waiting  for 
thejn ;  but  Yorke,  observing  that  it 
was  too  late  for  that  mesd,  asked 
if  they  might  not  join  the  children 
at  tea ;  and,  following  his  companion 
upstairs  they  surprised  Miss  Lucy 
in  the  children's  playroom  (a  roomy 
and  very  comfortable  apartment),  giv- 
ing Lottie  a  ride  on  her  back,  her  di- 
shevelled locks  doing  duty  as  reins, 
while  Minnie,  whip  in  hand,  was 
driving  them  round  the  room.  The 
young  lady  displayed  some  con- 
fusion at  being  thus  discovered, 
and  looked  very  pretty  in  her 
blushes ;  while  the  gentleman,  notic- 
ing with  satisfaction  that  the  long 
tresses  falHng  over  her  shoulders 
derived  no  aid  from  artificial  ad- 
juncts, thought  her  toilet  had  never 
appeared  more  becoming.  Such 
an  unfortunate  ending  they  had  had 
to  a  promising  day,  explained  Miss 
Cathy  in  answer  to  her  sister's 
inquiries  about  the  run;  Colonel 
Yorke's  sport  had  been  quite  spoilt 
by  her  timidity ;  she  was  so  vexed 
with  herself  about  it;  and  Yorke, 
by  way  of  consolation  under  her 
evident  distress,  declared  they  had 
had  a  capital  run  as  it  was,  and 
that  if  they  had  gone  on  to  the 
finish  they  might  have  had  another 
half  dosen  miles  further  to  ride 
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home.  "  I  am  sure  I  can  feel  for 
you,  Cathy,"  said  her  sister.  "  How 
you  can  ride  as  yon  do  is  a  perfect 
wonder.  I  shonld  throw  myself  off 
in  an  agony  of  fright  as  soon  as 
I  came  to  the  first  hedge."  Then 
the  tea  was  brought,  and  Miss 
Lucy  having  first  retired  to  make 
her  hair  neat,  they  sat  down  to 
do  justice  to  the  meal,  there  being 
still  nearly  four  hours  to  wait 
for  dinner,  the  children  in  groat 
glee  at  having  it  in  company. 
Yorke  had  not  enjoyed  any  part  of 
his  visit  so  much  before  ;  the  long 
ride  had  put  him  on  confidential 
terms  with  Miss  Cathy ;  her  sister, 
having  the  children  to  talk  and 
attend  to,  was  less  shy  than  she  had 


[Feb. 

hitherto  appeared  to  the  visitor;  and 
when,  somewhat  later,  Mrs  Feevor 
joined  the  party  assembled  round 
the  cosy  little  table,  she  found  them 
all  in  high  spirits.  And  Mr  Feevor 
coming  up  stairs  afterwards,  while 
naturally  exercised  in  spirit  at  the 
guest .  having  been  brought  into 
that  humble  apartment  for  the  meal, 
could  not  repress  his  satisfaction  at 
the  pleasant  footing  in  which  lie 
found  him,  and  partook  of  tea 
and  muffin  placidly,  sitting  in  the 
easy-chair  which  Lucy  placed  for 
him  by  the  fire,  and  offering  from 
time  to  time  more  or  less  desultory 
and  inconsequential  remarks  about 
hunting. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


That  evening  there  was  a  large 
dinner-party  at  The  Beeches,  and 
the  luxurious  meal  of  the  previous 
day  was  quite  a  frugal  repast  bx  con- 
trast with  the  profusion  of  luxuries 
which  nowsucceededeachotherin  ap- 
parently interminable  courses.  The 
table  was  loaded  with  plate  and  glass ; 
the  gorgeously  embossed  bills  of  fare 
had  evidently  been  printed  for  the 
occasion ;  the  ample  staff  of  ser- 
vants was  supplemented  by  various 
portly  gentlemen,  evidently  hired 
waiters,  and  this  time  five  decant- 
ers graced  each  end  of  the  table 
with  the  dessert ;  but  Yorke  noticed 
that^  except  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
and  his  wife,  none  of  the  guests  ap- 
peared to  be  neighbours.  Some  had 
come  from  town  and  were  to  sleep 
at  The  Beeches ;  the  rest  had  driven 
from  long  distances.  Yorke's  part 
in  the  long  repast  was  a  dull  one ; 
being  himself  the  principal  guest, 
none  of  the  young  ladies  fell  to  his 
share,  but  he  took  into  dinner  a 
stout  lady  gorgeously  set  out  with 
jewels,  with  a  low  dress  and  ample 
bust,  who  did  not  talk  much,  but 


eat  steadily  through  the  bill  of 
fare  from  beginning  to  end;  while 
her  husband,  who  sat  nearly  oppo- 
site, and  also  did  his  best  to  qua- 
lify for  the  gout,  observing,  after 
the  ladies  had  left,  that  Yorke  drank 
sherry,  reconmiended  him  to  try  the 
claret,  winking  his  eye  knowingly 
as  if  by  way  of  certificate  of  the 
goodness  of  the  vintage.  Conver- 
sation, indeed,  was  not  the  strong 
point  of  the  evening,  there  being 
apparently  a  sort  of  general  under- 
standing that  nobody  was  to  talk 
about  anything  on  which  he  or  she 
felt  the  smallest  interest;  and  Yorke 
could  now  appreciate  the  dismal 
forebodings  which  the  young  ladies 
while  at  tea  in  the  nurseiy  had  ex- 
pressed about  the  coming  entertain- 
ment Thegeneralcompany,however, 
seemed  to  regard  the  occasion  'with 
satisfaction  as  a  sort  of  an  alderman's 
feast,  anopportunitynot  to  be  thrown 
away,  the  result  being  generally  sug- 
gestive of  doctors'  biUs  and  prema- 
ture decease  to  come,  while  Mr  Pee- 
vor  hospitably  pressed  his  wines  on 
his  guests,   supporting  his  recom- 
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mendations  of  tlie  different  kinds  by 
more  or  less  direct  allusions  to  their 
price,  and  little  anecdotic  stories  of 
the  mode  in  which  yarious  select 
parcels  had  come  into  his  possession. 
KeTerihelesSy  when  the  gentlemen 
rose  there  remained  a  considerable  re- 
sidaum  in  the  ten  decanters ;  and  the 
honest  fellows  who  waited  on  them 
evidently  appreciated  good  wine,  for 
a  certain  unsteadiness  of  gait  was 
Tery  noticeable  when  they  handed 
the  tea  round  afterwards  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  conversation 
in  that  apartment  was  not  of  a  more 
lively  character  than  that  which 
passed  at  dinner,  most  of  the  guests 
being  in  that  happy  state  of  re- 
pletion which  is  not  conducive  to 
the  play  of  wit  or  humour.  It  was 
a  case,  in  short,  of  high  living  and 
plain  thinking ;  but  the  two  young 
ladies — the  only  unmarried  ones  pre- 
sent, for  Miss  Maria  on  this  occasion 
kept  her  room — each  went  through 
their  little  performance  of  playing 
and  singing.  ^'  I  know  it  bores  you 
tremendously,''  said  I^Iiss  Lucy  to 
Torke,  when  he  thanked  her  after 
the  song ;  ''  but  papa  likes  us  to  do 
it,  and  nobody  listens,  so  there  is  no 
harm  done,  is  there ) "  Mr  Peevor 
meanwhile  introduced  all  the  male 
guests  in  turn  to  Yorke,  as  "our 
friend  Colonel  Yorke,  the  distin- 
gnished  cavalry  officer,  you  know ; 
of  course  you  have  heajrd  how  he 
won  his  Victoria  Cross.  We  feel 
quite  proud  to  have  him  as  our 
guest;  we  hope  he  is  going  to 
honour  us  with  a  long  visit,"  and  so 
on,  till  Yorke  became  quite  sulky 
with  shame  and  vexation,  although 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  position. 

Next  day  Mr  Peevor  was  bustling 
about  all  the  morning,  attending  at 
their  departure  on  the  guests,  who 
drove  away  at  various  times  between 
hreakfiwt  and  lunch,  some  in  their 
own  caniages,  others  in  their  host's. 
The  two  younger  ladies  also  went 
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off  after  breakfast  to  spend  the  day 
with  a  relative,  and  do  an  afternoon's 
shopping  in  town.      Miss    Maria 
was  unwell  and  still  keeping  her 
room ;  so  after  the  house  was  clear 
Mr  Peevor  took  Yorke  round  the 
grounds,  which  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  before,  and 
which    he   was    very  desirous  to 
do  the  honours  of  in  person,  walk- 
ing with  a  short  shuffling  step,  a 
long  staff  in  his  hand,  as  if  for  an 
Alpine  ascent.     Everything  outside 
the  place  was  in  keeping  with  the 
interior  arrangements.    The  garden, 
although  not  a  small  one,  was  crowd- 
ed with  hothouses,  added  by  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  j  acres  of  glass  were 
exhibited,  miles  of  pipes,  battalions  of 
pumps  and  garden  apparatus — every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  art  could  do  to 
pervert  the  working  of  nature  and 
make  fruits  and  flowers  grow  in  the 
wrong  season — with  a  perfect  army 
of  gardeners,  mainly  employed,  it 
seemed,  in  getting  in  each  other's 
way.    It  was  not  a  good  strawberry 
country,  said  Mr  Peevor ;  but  they 
had  strawberries  that  year  in  Febru- 
ary, a  good  week  earlier  than  any- 
body else ;  and  they  had  grapes  on 
the  table  in  January.     Early  straw- 
berries Vere  such  a  nice  thing,  ob- 
served Mr  Peevor,  especially  if  any- 
body in  the  house  should  be  unwell. 
Of  course  there  was  a  farm  on  the 
estate,  with  about  twice  as  many 
hands  as  could  possibly  be  employed, 
and  a  perfect  museum  of  agricultu- 
ral implements.    Wonderfully  eco- 
nomical these  things  were,  said  the 
owner,  after  you  had  worked  off  the 
first  cost ;  and  by  growing  your  own 
oats  you  kept  down  stable  expenses : 
he  was  not  above  saving  money  by 
careful  farming.     Then  they  visited 
the  kennel,  where  numerous  dogs 
were  chained  up;  setters  and  retriev- 
ers which  never  were  shot  with,  a 
coach -dog-  that  did  not  run  with 
the   carriage,  greyhounds  unaocns- 
tomed  to  coursing,  watch-dogs  too 
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lazy  in  such  company  to  bark.  ^*  I 
am  a  bit  of  a  dog-fancier/'  said  Mr 
PeoTor,  looking  round  the  yard; 
'^  and  all  these  are  the  best  breed  of 
their  kind.  I  never  spare  expense 
to  get  the  right  sort,  and  I  like  to 
have  plenty  of  them;"  but  he  did 
not  go  up  to  any  to  pet  them, 
and  the  poor  beasts  were  evi- 
dently too  little  accustomed  to 
notice  or  to  liberty  to  show  any  ex- 
citement at  the*  appearance  of  the 
visitors.  The  girls  sometimes  took 
one  or  two  of  them  out  for  a  walk, 
Mr  Peevor  observed  in  reply  to 
his  guest's  question — indeed,  that 
pretty  Uttle  spaniel  in  the  comer 
belonged  to  Lucy ;  but  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  make  a  rule  that  the  dogs 
should  not  come  into  the  house. 
Lucy  was  quite  in  a  state  about  it 
at  first,  for  it  was  a  present  from  a 
friend  of  theirs,  Mr  Hanckes ;  but 
dogs  in  a  house  knocked  things 
about  so;  and  besides,  it  was  not 
safe  where  there  were  children,  dogs 
were  so  uncertain  in  their  tempers. 

The  stables  were  in  keeping  with 
the  other  appointments,  and  the 
stall  accommodation  much  in  excess 
of  the  owner^s  own  wants,  the  only 
present  tenant  of  the  guests'  range 
being  Jumping  Joseph,  which  Yorke 
had  retained  for  further  use;  and 
the  grooms  seemed  to  be  mainly  em- 
ployed in  looking  after  the  helpers. 

On  return  to  the  house  ^Ir  Peevor 
withdrew  to  his  study,  to  write  let- 
ters as  he  said,  but  as  Torke  suspect- 
ed, from  a  certain  drowsiness  of  man- 
ner, to  take  an  afternoon  nap ;  and 
the  latter  found  Mrs  Peevor  in  the 
blue  drawing-room — ^the  only  occu- 
pant, Miss  Peevor,  being  still  up- 
stairs— and  the  children  engaged  in 
one  of  their  numerous  meeds  in  the 
nurseiy.  No  callers  arrived  to  break 
the  conversation  which  followed,  the 
first  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
holding  with  the  sister  of  his  old 
friend.  It  was  now  more  than  twen- 
ty years  since  Mrs  Peevor  had  seen 


her  brother,  and  more  than  ten  since 
any  correspondence  passed  between 
them;  and  as  she  was  Uttle  more 
than  a  child  when  he  went  to  Lidia, 
her  recollection  of  him  was  but  a 
shadowy  one,  and  her  knowledge 
of  his  character  and  career  of  the 
vaguest    She  kkiew  that  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  specific  ac- 
quaintance with  the  course  of  recent 
events  in  Lidia,  and  holding  but 
the  most  shadowy  conceptions  of  the 
geography  of  that  distant  country, 
it  would  have  been  a  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  his 
life  which  would  convey  any  distinct 
impression.     With  the  sister  it  was 
evidently  a  pleasing  duty  to  show 
attention  to  the  friend  of  her  brother, 
round  whose  memory  there  might 
rest  a  halo  of  afifectionate  sentiment ; 
but  when  the  conversation  after  a 
time  turned  to  the  sorroondings  of 
her  present  life,  Mrs  Peevor's  man- 
ner became  much  more  animated. 
Silent,  and  perhaps  shy,  in  general 
company,  or  when  others  would  do 
the  talking  for  her,  he  found  that 
she  had  plenty  to  say  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  sort ;  and  without  any 
exhibition  of  curiosity  on  his  part, 
Yorke  was  placed  in  possession  of 
a  considerable   instalment  of   the 
family  history,   Mrs  Peevor  being 
apparently  only  too  pleased  to  meet 
with  a  listener,  and  at  once  per- 
fectly confidential.     Mr  Peevor,  it 
appeared,  had  been  mairied  three 
times  before ;  and  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous pictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
blue  drawing-room  now  pointed  out, 
of  an  uninteresting-looking  young 
woman,  there  could  be  discerned  a 
likeness  to  the  eldest  Miss  Peevor. 
Mr  Peevor's  cousin,  explained  the 
step-mother,  and  his  first  wife,  whom 
he  mairied  when   quite   a   young 
man.     The  pale  young  lady  with 
light  hair,  whose   portrait  graced 
the  opposite  wall,   was  mother  to 
Cathy  and  Fred ;  while  the  pretty 
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Me  girlisli  bucB  whicli  hung  oyer 
the  mantelpiece  was  unmistakably 
that  of  Lucy's  mother,  whose  span  of 
wedded  life  had  been  even  shorter 
than  that  of  her  predecessors.    Mr 
Peevor  was  a  man  of  deeply  affeo* 
tionate  nature,  observed  the  latest 
partner  of  his  couch ;  and  these  suc- 
cessive losses  had  greatly  affected  his 
spirits,  and  made  him  more  nervous 
and  particular  about  trifles  than  he 
tiaed  to  be.    The  poor  widower  did 
not  many  again  for  several  years 
a^r  he  lost  Lucy's  mother,  who 
died  irhen  she  was  a  baby ;  and 
Hra  Peeror  hoped  he  might  now 
be  granted  a  fair  measure  of  happi- 
neae  after  his  long,  lonely  widow- 
hood: although,    she    added,    re- 
lapsing into  melancholy,  there  was 
no  saying  how    long    she  herself 
nugbt  be  spared  to  be  a  companion 
to  him;  her  own  health  had  been 
very  feeble  ever  since  Lottie's  birth. 
Yorke  hereon  observed,  byway  of 
diTerting  her  mind  ^m  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  following  her  throe  pre- 
decessors, that  he  was  sorry  to  see 
^liss  Maria  seemed  to  be  in  deli- 
cate health ;  to  which  Mrs  Peevor 
replied  that    she    took  after  her 
poor  mother  in  that  respect,  but 
had  been  much    worse    since  her 
<lisappouitment:  and  then,  without 
▼ai^g  to  be  asked  any  questions, 
but  evidently  only  too  happy  to  find 
a  listener,  she  proceeded  to  relate  the 
8toiy  of  poor  Miss  Maria's  wrongs, 
and  the  shameful  conduct  of  the 
^^ffianced  lover,  who  broke  off  the 
engagement  almost  at  the  last  mo- 
inent^  after  the  wedding-dress  had 
come  home,  and  even  the  wedding- 
breakfast  was  ordered.     It  was  sdl 
a  question  of  money,  although  Mr 
Peevor  had  behavedmost  generously; 
indeed  he  was  liberal  to  a  fault.  Mr 
I*eevor,  of  course,  was  furious,  and 
even  declared  he  would  pursue  the 
perjured  wretch  with  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise,  but  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  desist :  this  was  before 


Mrs  Peevor  was  married  to  him. 
He  sold  his  house  at  Harrow  Weald, 
however,  and  left  the  neighbour"* 
hood;  and  poor  Maria  had  never 
got  over  the  aflair. 

From  this  conversation  Yorke  came 
to  understand  the  relations  which 
the  different  members  of  the  family 
held  towards  each  other.  They 
were  all  good-tempered  and  kindly, 
and  seemed  to  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether;  but  no  one  cared  particularly 
for  anybody  else,  which  was  only 
natural  under  the  circumstances. 
Mr  Peevor  having  at  different  times 
bestowed  portions  of  his  heart  in  so 
many  different  quarters,  there  was 
only  a  remnant  available  for  his 
present  wife;  while  the  lady,  al- 
though quite  prepared  to  do  her 
duty  by  her  husband  and  step- 
children, was  still  able  to  regard 
them  dispassionately  as  irom  an 
external  point  of  view,  and  to  de- 
scribe their  little  foibles  with  kind- 
ly gusto  to  any  available  listener. 
Surely,  thought  Yorke,  recalling  to 
mind  his  friend  Braddon's  grim 
humour  and  reticence  of  manner, 
there  are  no  people  so  unlike  as 
blood  relations.  'Not,  however,  that 
Mrs  Peevor  was  disposed  to  dis- 
parage her  step-children.  Fred  was 
evidently  a  great  hero  in  her  eyes ; 
Miss  Peevor  was  always  "poor 
dear  Maria."  Cathy  was  of  a 
thoroughly  domestic  nature,  she 
said,  although  admirably  fitted  for 
a  life  of  adventure ;  and  Lucy  was  a 
dear  affectionate  girl — ^the  children 
quite  doted  on  her — and  her  cheer- 
ful disposition  was  such  a  comfort 
in  that  delicate  household. 

This  revelation  sufficed  to  dispel 
any  lingering  doubts  remaining  as 
to  MrPeevor's  solvency.  He  had 
evidently  nothing  of  the  reckless 
speculator  about  him.  But  as  to 
what  he  was,  and  whence  came  the 
wealth  so  lavishly  scattered,  Yorke 
still  knew  nothing. 

That  evening  there  was  another 
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heavy  dinner — ^the  parish  doctor  and 
his  \nfe  being  the  onlyneighbonrs — 
but  of  people  not  quite  of  so  much 
account  as  on  the  previous  day,  since 
none  were  invited  for  the  night ;  and 
those  who  did  not  drive  from  their 
own  homes  came  by  train  from  Lon- 
don,  being  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  station  in  Mr  Peevor^s  carnages. 
Again  there  was  the  same  inteimin- 
able  succession  of  couisesi  and  the 
same  strenuous  efforts  to  qualify  for 
the  gout  on  the  part  of  the  stout 
ladies  and  their  middle-aged  part- 
ners— gentlemen  of  uncertain  accen- 
tuation— who  composed  the  com- 
pany; the  same  lavish  supply  of 
costly  wine,  and  the  same  unsteadi- 
ness of  gait  apparent  in  the  servants 
afterwaids.  But  the  two  young 
ladies,  who  returned  from  home  just 
in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  were  in 


unusual  spirits ;  for  Miss  Cathy  had 
received  a  letter  by  the  evening  post 
to  say  her  brother  had  got  a  few 
days'  leave  from  his  regiment^  and 
would  be  with  them  next  day.. 
Ered  was  evidently  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  family,  and* 
Lucy's  bright  eyes  were  brighter  than 
usual  at  the  prospect  of  his  visit 

What  a  cozcomb  I  am,  to  be  sore !. 
said  Yorke  to  himself  afterwaids  in 
the  retirement  of  lus  room.  I  was 
beginning  to  fancy  the  little  girl  was^ 
ready  to  join  in  the  family  plot  and 
make  eyes  at  me;  while  from  the 
way  in  which  she  brightens  up  be- 
cause, forsooth,  a  brother  is  coming 
home,  she  was  evidently  bored  all 
the  time  with  my  company.  But 
it  is  always  my  folly  to  be  fancying 
that  one  woman  or  another  is  in 
love  with  me. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


Next  morning  there  was  an  un- 
wonted excitement  manifest  through- 
out the  household.  Even  the  fat 
butler  was  up  when  Yorkd  came 
dowuHBtairs  \  Mr  Peevor  was  going 
about  in  a  fidget  from  room  to  room, 
although  the  expected  hero  was  not 
due  for  another  hour,  giving  re- 
peated ii^junctions  to  the  house- 
keeper to  be  sure  and  keep  up  a 
good  fire  in  Mr  Frederic's  room — he 
might  want  to  take  some  rest  after 
his  long  journey;  while  numerous 
apologies  were  made  to  Yorke  for 
breakfast  being  put  off  on  Fred's 
account  When,  however,  Fred 
did  arrive,  himself  in  the  brougham 
and  his  luggage  in  the  tax-cart^  it 
was  pleasant  to  witness  the  un- 
feigned pleasure  caused  by  his  ar- 
rival; but  in  fact  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  general  amiability  of  the 
whole  fiumly.  Every  one  went 
pretty  much  his  or  her  own  way, 
but  no  one  ever  seemed  out  of  tem- 
per;  and  there  were  none  of  those 


little  bickerings  sometimes  obserr- 
able  in  even  the  most  affectionate 
circles — sparks  of  snappishness  elic- 
ited by  domestic  friction.  Fred  was 
very  like  his  sister  Cathy,  rather 
under  middle  height,  with  a  slight 
figure,  pale  complexion,  light  hair 
and  small  moustache,  and  bearing 
the  unmistakable  appearance  of  the 
British  light  dragoon.  He  accepted 
the  welcome  lavished  upon  him 
with  easy  composure,  was  civil 
to  his  step-mother,  affectionate  to 
his  sisters,  and  properly  deferential 
to  the  guest,  as  became  Yorke's  re- 
putation and  position  in  the  service* 

"Well,  Frederic,"  said  his  father, 
as  they  sat  over  the  breakfast-table, 
"  how  is  your  colonel  1  quite  well, 
I  hope,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
officers  %  Is  there  any  chance  of 
the  colonel  coming  to  England  this 
winter)  if  so,  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  if  he  will  do  us  the  honour 
to  pay  us  a  short  visit" 

The   colonel  was  coming  over. 
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Fied  believed,  for  a  few  weeks' 
banting,  but  that  would  be  with 
friends  in  Leicestershire. 

^'  I  suppose  so/'  replied  his  father; 
"the  colonel's  company  is  very 
much  sought  after,  naturally  \  the 
— th  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
regiments  in  the  service,"  he  added 
by  way  of  explanation  to  Yorke ; 
**bnt  wouldn't  you  like  to  invite 
LoTd  Albert  Custance,  or  Sir  Charles 
Allingham,  or  any  of  your  other 
brotbei  officers,  to  come  over  for  a 
few  days'  hunting  with  the  South- 
by  westeishire  1  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  them.  There 
\&  plenty  of  room  for  as  many  as 
yon  like  to  bring,  and  plenty  of 
stabling,  and  com  too  for  all,  and 
we  would  try  our  best  to  make  them 
comfortable.  This  house  is  as  much 
yours  as  mine,  you  know,  Frederic, 
so  1  hope  you  won't  hesitate  to  do 
JQtt  as  you  like." 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
teplied  his  son  ;  ''  but  I  don't  think 
any  of  our  fellows  are  likely  to  be 
coming  this  way  just  now." 

*'  Well  then,  at  any  other  time, 
Fred,  you  must  bring  some  of  them, 
you  blow — ^Lord  Albert  Custance, 
or  Sir  Charles  Allingham,  or  any 
others.  I  daresay  we  shall  be  able 
to  put  them  up  pretty  comfortably. 
We  will  give  them  the  best  of  what 
we  have,  at  any  rate." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  sir,  Fm  sure," 
^gain  answered  the  son,  and  then 
turned  the  conversation  in  a  way 
which  implied  that  Lord  Albert 
<  instance  and  Sir  Charles  AlHng- 
bam  and  the  rest  of  his  brother 
officers  would  certainly  not  receive 
&d  invitation. 

"Do  you  know  the  — th.  Colo- 
nel t"  said  Mr  Peevor,  taming 
to  Yorke.  "  I  am  sure  they  would 
^  very  pleased  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

Vorke  replied  that  he  knew  them 
7^  well  when  the  regiment  was 
^  India,  a  few  years  ago,  but  that 


the  old  set  had  almost  all  sold  out 
or  exchanged  since  they  came  home. 

''  It  is  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able regiments  in  the  service,"  ob- 
served Mr  Peevor — **  expensive,  of 
course,  but  I  am  able  to  give  my 
son  a  comfortable  allowance." 

''  Bather  too  expensive  for  some 
of  us,  sir,  I  am  afraid,"  said  the 
young  man,  laughing;  ^'we  haven't 
all  of  us  got  such  good-natured  gov- 
ernors as  some  one  who  could  be 
named;  but  it  keeps  promotion 
going." 

Great  was  the  consternation  in 
the  household  when  it  became 
known  that  Fred's  yisit  was  to  last 
only  three  days,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
leave  with  some  friends  at  Leam- 
ington. This  only  came  out  by 
degrees,  for  the  young  man  was 
reserved  in  manner — ^in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  a  contrast  to 
his  father.  It  was  towards  the  end 
of  his  short  visit,  when  he  had 
come  to  know  Yorke  better,  that 
he  made  a  partial  confidant  of  the 
house  guest.  ''I  like  coming  home, 
and  all  that,  of  course,"  said  the 
young  man,  as  the  two  were  loung- 
ing about  the  stables  together  smok- 
ing their  cigars,  '^  but  I  can't  stand 
the  way  in  which  the  governor  goes 
on  about  his  money.  He  is  very 
generous,  and  all  that — ^in  fact  he 
allows  me  twice  as  much  as  I  want 
to  spend,  and  would  give  me  twice 
as  much  more  if  I  asked  for  it  I 
believe  he  would  like  me  to  keep  a 
dozen  chargers  and  a  couple  of  drags 
of  my  own,  and  a  hunter  for  each 
day  in  the  month ;  but  what's  the 
good  of  being  diiGTerent  from  the  fel- 
lows about  yout  Besides,  our  colo- 
nel, who  got  the  regiment  last  year, 
don't  like  his  ofiSicers  to  spend  too 
much  money.  Our  fellows  are  well 
cormected  enough,  but  they  are  not 
a  rich  lot ;  and  we  have  lost  some 
very  good  fellows,  who  had  to  go — 
that  was  in  our  late' colonel's  time 
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— because  the  pace  was  too  good. 
Then  the  goyemor  is  always  being 
at  me  to  bring  some  of  them  ovei 
to  stay  heie.  Well,  they  would  be- 
have like  gentlemen,  I  know ;  but 
what  is  the  good  of  having  fellows 
here  to  be  laughing  in  their  sleeve 
all  the  time  at  the  bad  form  in 
which  things  are  done — ^the  waste 
and  show,  and  the  lot  of  useless 
servants  who  do  nothing  but  over- 
eat themselves,  and  overdrink  them- 
selves too,  very  often)  I  declare 
my  grooms  would  do  more  work 
than  the  whole  lot  in  the  stable 
here  put  together.  Then  my  fisither 
is  vexed  because  I'm  going  to  hunt 
at  Leamington  instead  of  bringing 
my  horses  down  here.  Well,  Colo- 
nel, you've  been  out  with  my  sister 
Cathy,  and  I  daresay  you  have  no- 
ticed things,  and  the  insolent  way 
in  which  some  of  the  people  be- 
Mve.  I  never  go  out  without  want- 
ing to  pick  a  quarrel  with  some- 
body. It  is  no  good  making  a  secret 
of  it,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
in  confidence  that  I  would  rather 
not  go  through  any  more  of  it  How 
the  girls  stand  it  Tm  sure  I  don't 
know;  but  I  think  women  have 
more  brass  than  men." 

Perhaps  the  young  man  thought, 
by  makmg  a  confidant  of  Colonel 
Yorke  in  this  fashion,  to  disann  his 
criticism.  At  any  rate,  the  latter, 
if  he  laughed  at  all,  had  no  need 
after  this  revelation  to  laugh  in  his 
sleeve.  And  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr  Peevor  had  acted  the  part  of 
a  Spartan  father  by  his  son,  only 
maMng  himself  the  example,  instead 
of  using  the  slave.  Certainly,  if  he 
had  deliberately  tried  to  prevent  the 
son  horn  turning  out  a  spendthrift 
he  could  not  have  succeeded  better. 
Lieutenant  Peevor  was  somewhat 
silent  and  cold  in  manner  before  the 
assembled  family,  although  lively 
and  unreserved  when  alone  with 
his  sisters,  and  having  a  practically 
unlimited  command  of  money,  he 


was  scrupulously  economical  and 
methodictd  in  habit.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Mr  F&evor's  substance 
stood  in  no  danger  of  being  wasted 
by  his  son's  riotous  living. 

That  afternoon  Yorke  had  to  go- 
to  London  on  business.  Indeed  he 
had  intended  to  bring  lus  visit  to 
an  end  on  this  day,  but  Mr  Peevor 
protested  so  strongly  against  his- 
putting  them  off  with  such  a  short 
one,  that,  nothing  loath  to  see 
something  more  of  a  fiAmily  which 
interested  him  in  more  ways  than 
one,  he  promised  to  return  next 
morning  in  time  for  hunting;  and 
the  sh^  day,  which  proved  too 
wet  for  out-of-door  amusements, 
was  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
chiefly  in  the  billiard-room  with 
Fred  and  the  girls,  who  weie  in 
high  spirits  at  having  their  bio- 
ther's  company.  And  observing 
how  much  more  lively  they  had 
become,  the  truth  davmed  upon 
him  that  possibly  both  the  young 
ladies  xnight  heretofore  have  been 
a  little  in  awe  of  their  military 
guest.  Indeed  it  was  some  time 
before  young  Peevor  himself  nuin- 
aged  to  cross  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rated the  subaltern  and  the  colonel 

Pred  appeared  to  more  advantage 
when  with  his  sisters  in  this  way 
than  when  his  father  was  present, 
and  he  was  very  gracious  to  the 
children,  giving  tiiiem  rides  on  his 
back  up  and  down  the  lobby — a 
thing  which  it  had  never  occurred 
to  Yorke  to  do.  Nor  should  it 
be  omitted  that  their  brother  had 
brought  each  of  the  little  ones  a  mag- 
nifipent  dolL  ''They  have  got  about 
half'  a  hundred  apiece  of  tiliese  arti- 
cles already,"  he  observed  to  Yorke, 
in  giving  tiiem  their  presents, ''  bat 
this  sort  of  thing  pleases  Mrs  Peevor. 
I've  got  nothing  for  you,"  he  said  to 
his  elder  sLBters :  '*  it's  no  good  bring- 
ing you  anything  ;  you've  got  every- 
thing already  that  girls  can  want." 

"  Everything  1 "  said  Lucy,  in  an 
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undertone,  looking  archlj  at  her 
brother. 

"  Well,  everything  you  are  likely 
to  get,"  he  returned,  half  in  fun, 
half  yezed. 

The  Hamwell  railway  station, 
the  nearest  to  The  Beeches,  was  on 
a  branch  line  not  far  horn  the 
Shoalbrook  Junction,' where  it  joins 
the  main  line  fromLondon  to  Castle- 
loyaL  Several  passengers  got  into 
Yorke's  compartment  at  the  junc- 
tion, but  in  the  twilight  of  a 
l^ovember  evening  he  did  not  notice 
their  ftatures,  but  occupied  himself 
in  tiyiDg  to  read  his  evening  paper 
bj  the  dim  glare  of  the  ill-fed  lamp. 
The  kain  came  to  a  stop  and  Yorke 
came  to  the  end  of  his  paper  at  the 
ticket  platform  about  a  mile  from 
the  London  terminus ;  and  as  Yorke, 
vrbo  sat  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
carriage,  handed  lus  ticket  to  the 
occupant  of  the  other  comer  to  de- 
liver to  the  collector,  he  looked  at 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  suddenly 
recognised  his  old  friend  Dr  Mac- 
kenzie Maxwell,  formerly  surgeon 
of  the  Mustaphabad  Eesidcncy,  and 
afterwards  of  Kirke's  Horse.  The 
old  gentleman  was  somewhat  greyer 
than  when  he  retired  from  the 
service  four  years  before,  but  was 
otherwise  little  altered.  Hearty 
greetings  were  of  course  exchanged 
between  the  two  friends,  and  yet 
Yorke  could  not  help  noticing  a 
certain  constraint  and  confusion 
in  the  other^s  manner.  He  had 
been  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caatleroyal,  Maxwell  said,  on  some 
private  business.  He  lived  on  his 
own  little  place  in  Fifeshire,  and 
was  staying  for  a  short  time  in 
London.  So  much  was  explained 
during  the  short  passage  £rom  the 
ticket  platform  to  Uie  terminus;  and 
then  Maxwell,  shaking  hands  sud- 
denly with  his  old  Mend,  said  he  was 
in  a  great  hurry  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, lumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
off  without  giving  his  town  address. 


Yorke  felt  surprised  and  hurt. 
Notwithstanding  their  difference  of 
age,  Maxwell  and  he  had  been  on 
the  footing  of  confidential  friends ; 
they  had  served  together  in  the 
eventful  defence  of  the  Mustapha- 
bad Eesidency,  and  afterwards  as 
close  comrades  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  Sepoy  war,  and  to  Yorke 
alone  had  Maxwell  confided  his 
distress  at  Olivia's  second  marriage ; 
and  although  he  had  left  the  regi- 
ment before  ruin  fell  upon  her  and 
her  husband.  Maxwell  had  pre- 
dicted some  xnisfortune  of  the  kmd| 
and  had  himseK  told  Yorke  that  he 
had  left  the  regiment  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  present  to  witness 
it.  Could  it  be  that  he  resented 
the  share  Yorke  himself  had  un- 
wittingly had  in  that  downfall! 
But  no ;  nothing  in  Maxwell's  man- 
ner implied  resentment  or  reproach. 
His  embarrassment  obviously  arose 
from  something  connected  with 
himself,  especially  since,  as  it  oc- 
curred to  Yorke,  Maxwell  must 
surely  have  recognised  him  when 
he  entered  the  carriage.  For  some 
reason,  however,  he  had  avoided  re- 
cognition himself;  and  as  Yorke 
thought  over  this  strange  and  un- 
satis&ctory  meeting,  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  days  came  up  with  un- 
wonted force  and  freshness;  and 
again  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
giving  loose  to  the  useless  regrets 
over  his  wasted  passion,  in  which 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  indulge 
for  so  many  years,  the  schemes  for 
the  future,  which  during  the  last 
few  days  he  had  amused  himself 
in  planning  more  or  less  vaguely, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest;  and 
when,  on  returning  next  morning 
to  The  Beeches,  Lucy  greeted  him 
with  a  little  blush,  quite  justified 
by  certain  passages  which  had 
passed  between  them,  his  manner 
was  so  cold  and  constrained  that 
the  poor  girl  could  not  conceal  her 
distress.    What  a  brute  I  am,  to 
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be  sure !  said  Yorke  to  himself  when 
alone  later  in  the  day,  and  thinking 
ovei  the  episode.  Yet  how  am  I  to 
know  that  it  is  not  all  a  pretence, 
the  easy  device  of  a  practised  flirt) 


No  donbt  the  little  jade  has  been 
taught  to  make  eyes  at  every  man  she 
meets.  Who  am  I  to  interpret  a 
woman's  looks )  Whenever  I  meet 
one  it  seems  my  destiny.to  blunder. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


Yorke,  who  had  breakfasted  be- 
fore leaving  town,  expected  to  find 
Miss  Cathy  on  his  arrival  ready 
to  start  for  the  meet,  but  when 
he  drove  up  to  the  house  she  was 
still  in  walking  dress.  Fred  would 
not  go  hunting,  she  explained,  and 
she  did  not  like  to  leave  him  on  his 
last  day.  That  young  gentleman 
could  not  go,  she  said,  because 
he  had  no  hoise;  but  it  appeared 
that  he  had  declined  to  adopt 
his  sister's  suggestion  to  send  to 
Gastleroyal  for  one,  and  as  of  course 
he  would  not  accept  Yorke's  offer 
of  a  mount  on  Jumping  Joseph, 
the  latter  was  fain  to  dbive  off  alone 
in  the  dog-cart  which  awaited  him 
under  the  portico  to  the  meet, 
whither  that  worthy  animal  had 
already  been  sent  on. 

The  gathering,  as  usual  in  those 
parts,  was  a  large  one ;  but  although 
Yorke  noticed  a  detachment  of  evi- 
dent military  men,  probably  from 
Gastleroyal,  he  did  not  recognise  any 
acquaintances  among  them,  and 
found  himself  an  entire  stranger 
among  the  crowd.  This  made  it 
rather  dull  work,  more  especially  as 
the  day  was  not  destined  to  afford 
honest  Joseph  much  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  quality.  One  cover 
after  another  was  drawn  without 
success ;  and  when  at  last  a  fox  was 
found,  the  scent  was  bad  and  the 
checks  frequent  Still  the  sport  then 
became  enjoyable  enough  to  a  man 
who  had  never  hunted  before;  while 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  op- 
portunity offered  for  finding  out 
what  it  was  possible  for  a  horse 
and  rider  to  do. 


It  so  happened  that  during  one 
of  these  intermittent  runs,  a  hoise- 
man  just  in  front  of  Yorke  came 
to  grief.  His  horse  blundered  in 
taking  a  hedge  with  ditch  beyond, 
but  recovered  itself  cleverly  without 
fiEdling.  Not  so  the  rider,  a  stout 
young  man,  who  having  lost  his 
seat  remained  poised  for  an  instant 
on  his  horse's  neck  in  a  position 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  then 
rolled  ungracefully  off  on  his  back, 
while  the  honest  beast  galloped  off 
in  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  chase. 
To  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  run  to 
catch  a  loose  horse  is  the  perfection 
of  unselfishness,  but  Yorke  was  equal 
to  the  sacrifice,  possibly  because  he 
anticipated  another  check  in  a  few 
minutes;  and  galloping  after  the 
loose  horse  he  brought  it  back  to 
where  the  owner  was  striding  in 
his  boots  over  the  heavy  furrows. 

"Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  the  dis- 
mounted cavalier,  wiping  the  mud 
off  his  coat  as  he  spoke;  '4t's  awfully 
kind  of  you,  I'm  sure :  these  fences 
are  infernally  blind,  or  my  hoise 
would  never  have  fallen.  Why, 
I'm  blessed,"  he  continued,  "if  it's 
not  Yorke  !  Well,  this  is  a  start ; 
fancy  meeting  you]  here!"  and 
Yorke  recognised  in  the  speaker 
an  old  friend,  Teddy  Bound  of  the 
Artilleiy,  whom  he  had  last  met  at 
Peshawur,  an  eager  sportsman,  but 
in  whom  a  certain  rotundity  of 
figure  caused  an  ineradicable  ten- 
dency to  part  company  fix>m  his 
saddle  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
There  was  no  time,  however,  to  ex- 
change inquiries  if  the  field  was  to 
be  overtaken ;  but  later  in  the  day 
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the  two  came  together  again,  and 
finding  that  their  roads  were  in 
the  same  direction,  jogged  home 
together.  Captain  Eound,  whose 
battery  had  lately  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  on  leave  and  staying  with 
his  fiBimily  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  so  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  a  turn  of  fox-hunting. 
"  ^ot  bad  fun  in  its  way,"  said  the 
captain,  ''but  not  to  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  pig- 
sticking." "  One  falls  softer,  how- 
ever," observed  Yorke ;  whereupon 
Hound  inquired  if  his  people  too 
belonged  to  these  parts;  and  the 
other  replied  that  he  had  come  down 
on  a  visit  to  the  sister  of  liis  old 
fiiend  Braddon,  of  Kirke's  Horse — 
Bound  must  have  known  him — who 
was  killed  in  the  Mutiny.  Bound 
said  he  knew  him  by  name  of  course, 
although  Ke  had  never  met  him,  and 
a  very  fine  fellow  he  must  have 
been.  Was  Miss  Braddon  living  at 
Castleroyall  and  Yorke  explained 
that  the  lady  was  married  to  ^Ir 
Peevor,  who  lived  at  a  place  called 
The  Beeches,  about  five  miles  ahead. 

"Oh !  that's  where  you  are ! "  cried 
Teddy,  with  a  long  whistle;  "Peevor 
and  Hanckes,  heh !  and  a  very 
snug  billet  too  you  find  it.  Til  be 
bound.*' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Yorke,  feeling  that  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  revelation. 

"  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
don't  know  that  you  are  in  the 
land  of  balsam!  —  Peevor  and 
Hanckes,  the  Clarified  Balsam 
people  ;  that's  your  Mr  Peevor,  of 
course:  fancy  your  not  knowing 
it!"  and  while  Yorke  was  silently 
wondering  how  such  an  obvious  con- 
nection diould  not  have  occurred 
to  him,  his  companion  carried  on  a 
running  oommentaiy  on  the  wealth 
aecming  to  the  fortunate  proprie- 
ioEs  of  that  celebrated  patent  medi- 
•cine.  "  Something  like  a  billet,  as 
I  said;  wines  Al  and  cook  first-rate. 


I  dined  there  once  or  twice  when  I 
was  at  home  the  year  before  last — 
old  Peevor  always  asks  a  fellow  to 
dinner  if  he  meets  him,  you  know ; 
but  I  haven't  called  this  time  :  my 
people  don't  visit  at  The  Beeches, 
so  there  is  an  awkwardness  about 
the  thing,  you  see.  It  is  all  dashed 
nonsense,  of  course ;  but  women  are 
such  sticklers  about  these  matters, 
and  Peevor*s  being  in  trade  does 
the  mischief 

"I  thought  everybody  was  in 
trade  nowadays." 

"So  they  are,"  retorted  Bound, 
"  and  small  blamo  to  them ;  I  ain't 
a  bit  proud  myself,  although  I  am 
so  extremely  well  connected ;  and 
if  you  were  to  strike  everything  that 
smacked  of  the  counter  out  of  your 
visiting  list,  you'd  have  to  keep 
yourself  pretty  much  to  yourself 
down  in  these  parts  ;  but  you  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  my 
people  draw  it  at  clarified  balsam." 

"You  seem  to  forget,  Master 
Ted,  that  Mr  Peevor  is  a  friend  of 
mine." 

"  All  right,  my  dear  fellow,"  con- 
tinued the  irrepressible  captain : 
"  considering  that  you  didn't  know 
who  your  friend  was  a  minute  ago, 
surely  there  needn't  be  any  cere- 
mony on  the  point  between  old 
chums  like  you  and  me.  Not  that 
Peevor  isn't  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow,  if  he  wasn't  such  a  walking 
price  -  current ;  but  Hanckes  the 
partner  is  something  too  awfuL 
You  haven't  seen  Hanckes  yet,  I 
suppose — 'Anks,  as  he  calls  himselfl 
An  uncommon  clever  fellow  is 
'Anks,  though;  it's  he  who  does 
the  clarifying  part  of  the  business. 
Peevor  found  the  money  for  start- 
ing the  concern  :  he  began  with  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  which  they  say 
he  spent  in  advertising,  and  now 
he  doesn't  know  which  way  to 
turn,  he's  so  crowded  up  with 
^oney.  Balsam  has  proved  a 
highly  remunerative  investment^  aa 
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clarified  by  the  patent  process  of 
Peevor  and  Hanckes,  I  can  tell  you. 
And  it's  not  at  all  bad  stufi^  either, 
especially  for  horses  with  sore  backs; 
we  used  to  use  it  by  the  gallon  in 
my  battery.  The  girls  are  awfdlly 
nice  too ;  when ^' 

"Now,  Teddy,  be  careM  what 
you  are  saying-— don't  presume  too 
far  on  old  acquaintance." 

"  All  right,  my  dear  fellow ;  you 
can't  have  fisdlen  in  love  with  all  three 
of  them  already,  and  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  telling  you  that  they 
are  good  for  a  plum  each,  down; 
that's  the  figure,  I  beHeve,  that  old 
Peevor  gives  out  over  his  wine — 
and  then,  of  course,  he'll  cut  up  for 
eyer  so  much  more.  I  have  often 
thought  of  making  the  running  in 
that  quarter  myself,  for  they  are 
really  as  nice  little  girls  as  you  would 
meet  anywhere;  but  somehow  Pm 
not  a  good  hand  at  that  sort  of 
thing — ^not  a  lady's  man,  in  fact." 

"  It  is  not  you,  I  hope,  Edward 
Round,  who  have  been  trifling  with 
Miss  Peevor's  affections  % " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow ;  Miss 
Peevor  is  a  little  in  the  sere  and 
yellow,  you  know ;  but  Miss  Cath- 
erine would  just  do  for  a  soldier's 
wife,  she  rides  so  uncommon  well — 
every  bit  as  well  as  I  do  myself. 
But  I  see  you  have  heard  that 
story,  although  you  have  been  only 
two  days  in  the  house.  Yes,  young 
Dashwood  behaved  like  a  thorough 
snob,  as  he  is.  Mr  Peeves  offeiNsd 
to  pay  off  all  his  debts  and  to 
settle  fifty  thpusand  on  his  daugh- 
ter, but  the  young  scamp  broke 
the  thing  off  at  the  last  mo- 
ment becEiuse  the  money  wasn't 
to  be  made  over  to  himself.  That 
was  rather  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  for  he  would  have  been 
sure*  to  gamble  it  all  away  in  a  year 
or  two.  No,  he  was  a  thorough 
bad  lot,  and  the  lady  was  well  out 
of  the  bargain,  for  all  that  he  is  to 
come  into  the  title.    But  I  believe 


the  poor  girl  has  taken  it  very  much 
to  heart;  she  was  really  fond  of 
the  young  scapegrace.  Dashwood 
is  somewhere  abroad  now,  you 
know,  and  will  have  to  stay  there 
as  long  as  his  uncle  lives.  The  old 
lord  gives  him  an  allowance,  I  be- 
lieve, but  won't  pay  his  debts  any 
more.  But  it  was  a  dreadfiil  blow 
to  poor  old  Peevor  too;  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  his  daughter  be- 
coming a  peeress. 

''Tes,  I  know  the  brother  a  litUe. 
He  is  not  a  bit  like  his  govemcH'. 
I  fancy  he  had  rather  a  hard  time 
of  it  in  the  — th  at  first.    He  used 
to  come  in  for  a  lot  of  chaff  about 
the  balsam;  but  he  is  a  sensible 
fellow,  and  the  best  rider  in  the 
raiment,  I  believe— does  all  their 
steeplechase    work  for   them,  in 
fact,  and  gets  on  very  well  now. 
But  our  roads  part  here.    Ta,  ta, 
Colonel ;  I  shall  come  and  look  you 
up  the  first  bye  day,  and  pay  my 
respects  to  the   family;"  and  so 
saying,    the    irrepressible    Teddy 
turned  off  at  the  cross-road  which 
led  to  CasUeroyal,  while  Yorke  ptu- 
sued  his  course  to  The  Beeches 
along  the  road   to  Hamwell,  half 
ashamed  of  himself  for  not  having 
stopped  the  conversation,  and  yet 
pondering  with  heightened  interest 
over  the  revelations  poured  out  by 
his  gossiping  companion.    So  this, 
then,  was  tiie  mystery;   this  the 
cause  of  the  social  banishment  of 
his  host  and  family.     And  yet,  he 
thought  to  himselj^  how  abomin- 
ably  unfair!    One    meets   people 
every  day  whose  antecedents  are 
not  a  whit  more  exalted  than  those 
of  my  worthy  friend,  and  manneis 
not  half  so  good,  and  yet  against 
whom  this  al^urd  bar  ia  not  drawn. 
A  man  may  make  money  by  gam- 
bling in  shares  or  on  the  turf,  for- 
sooth, and  be  recedved  everywhere ; 
yet  he  is  to  be  cut  be<^use  he  earns 
his  bread  by  honest  balsam.    And 
after  all,  Peevor  is  a  gentleman, 
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although  he  is  80  mnch  of  a  walk- 
ing prico-cuirent  about  his  property, 
and  certainly  his  wife  and  daughters 
aie  ladies.  Ladies  indeed!  I  wonder 
if  Master  Teddy's  sisters  deserve 
the  Dame  as  well?   probably  not, 
from  their   snobbishness  on    this 
veiy  point.     And  I  will  be  bonnd 
they  are   not   half  as    pretty   as 
little  Lncy,  or  ad  sweet-tempered. 
How  fond  Uie  children  are  of  Lucy ! 
there  can  be  no  deception  about 
that  part  of  the  business,  at  any 
rate.    Children    are    such    artless 
thiogSy  the  imposition  would  have 
been  ezpoeed  at  once  if  these  little 
endearments  had  been  put  on  for 
the    occasion.      What    a   loving 
mother  Lucy  would  make,  and  lov- 
ing wife  too,  if  she  cared  for  her 
husband!    True,  she  doesn't  care 
a  bit  for  me  yet  j  but  what  right 
have  I  to  look  for  love  at  &t 
sight  when  I  have  none  to  give  in 
retom  t    Ko  j  we  had  better  let  it 
he  a  matter  of  business  on  both 
sides,  if  it  is  to  be,  and  let  the  love 
come  afterwards.    And  yet  it  cer- 
tably  does  take  the  edge  off  court- 
ship to  have  the  lady  offered  to  you 
in  such  an  obvious  way.    The  prize 
would  seem  better  worth  winning 
if  there  were  a  little  more  difficulty 
^d  romance  in  the  wooing.     But, 
then,  what  have  I  to  do  with  ro- 
inancet    I  was  romantic  enough  in 
my  young  days,  and  a  pretty  fool  I 
made  of  mysell     No ;  romance  for 
me  is  dead  and  buried ;  the  most  I 
can  look  for  is  to  make  a  home 
for  myself  before  middle  age  over- 
takes me,  a  hard  old  bachelor. 

Some  such  ideas  as  these  pursued 
their  course  through  the  rider's 
ound,  Lucy  assuming  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  tiiem  as  he  dwelt  on  the 
^just  persecution,  as  he  deemed  it, 
suffered  by  her  and  her  family,  and 
liegan  to  be  possessed  with  an  eager- 
itess  to  constitute  himself  her  cham- 
pion, when  the  train  of  thought 
was  presently  interrupted  by  his 


overtaking  young  Peevor  and  his 
sisters  in  the  avenue,  returning  from 
a  row  on  the  river,  the  young  ladies 
looking  bright  and  flushed  with  the 
exercise,  and  walking  along  with 
graceful  carriage  and  light  elastic 
step.  The  drilling  master,  at  any 
rate,  if  there  had  been  one,  was 
successful  with  his  pupils. 

When  the  rider  came  up  with 
them  there  were  of  course  inquiries 
from  Miss  Cathy  and  her  brother 
about  the  run,  while  Lucy,  shy 
and  nervous,  looked  straight  be- 
fore her.  But  on  Yorke's  dis- 
mounting and  walking  by  her  side 
leading  his  horse,  a  few  slight 
glances  and  gentle  words  sufficed  to 
dispel  the  clouds  which  his  manner 
of  ^e  morning  had  left  behind ;  and 
soon  the  party,  after  partaking  of 
the  refreshments  which  Fred  ordered 
to  be  served  in  the  children's  room, 
were  engaged  with  Minnie  and 
Lottie  in  a  game  of  ninepins  along 
the  lobby  outside,  till  Mr  Peevor, 
aroused  horn  his  nap,  came  up  to  see 
what  all  the  noise  and  laughter  was 
about,  and  stood  watching  the  scene 
— Yorke  still  in  his  muddy  boots, 
and  the  young  ladies  with  their  hats 
on,  while  Fred  with  his  coat  off  was 
giving  Lottie  a  ride  on  his  shoulders 
— his  pleasure  at  the  spectacle  only 
abated  by  a  doubt  lest  thQ  visitor 
should  think  the  family  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  polite 
society. 

When  Yorke  mentioned  at  dinner 
that  he  had  met  Captain  Bound 
out  hunting,  Mr  Peevor  at  once 
said  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  to 
dinner  soon.  *  *  Any  Mend  of  y  ours^ 
Colonel,  will  be  welcome  here,  and 
Captain  Bound  is  a  very  agreeable 
person.  We  did  not  know  he  was 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  we  should 
have  made  a  point  of  inviting  him 
to  meet  you.  Be  sure,  Charlotte, 
my  love,  that  you  write  and  ask 
the  captain  to  dinner  for  an  early 
day." 
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The  eyening  of  this  day  was  the 
most  lively  fiiat  Yorke  had  yet 
spent  at  The  Beeches,  for  Fred  had 
stipulated  that'  no  visitois  should  be 
asked  to  dinner,  and  cutting  short 
his  father's  usual  recommenda- 
tions of  the  wine  by  observing 
that  they  were  none  of  them 
drinking  any,  proposed  an  imme- 
diate adjournment  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Here  Mr  Peevor  asked  for 
music  as  usual  ;  and  Miss  Cathy, 
nothing  loath,  sat  down  and  played 
her  little  piece :  but  Lucy,  when  her 
turn  came,  excused  herself  with  a 
little  blush  and  conscious  glance  at 
Torke.  And  then  Mrs  and  Miss 
Peevor  retiring  early  as  usual,  and 
Mr  Peevor  declaring  he  was  tired 
tmd  would  go  to  bed  too — ^as  he 
probably  was/ since  he  had  been 
doing  nothing  all  day — the  rest  ad- 
journed to  the  billiard-roonL  An 
even  match  could  now  be  arranged, 
ibr  Fred  played  as  well  as  Yorke, 
and  the  two  young  ladies  equally 
badly,  and  to  Yorke  it  fell  to  teach 
his  partner  Lucy  how  to  hold  her  cue 
properly.  Eight  years  had  passed 
•since  such  a  duty  had  fallen  to  him, 
-and  how  great  the  contrast  between 
the  two  cases  1  Then — how  well  he 
remembered  the  day !  —  his  hand 
trembled  with  awe  and  emotion  as 
he  ventured  to  touch  that  of  Olivia, 
while  she  was  unmoved  and  ap- 


parently all  unconscious  of  the 
sensations  which  affected  him  so 
deeply.  Now  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
calm  and  collected,  while  the  lady 
was  nervous  and  embarrassed.  And, 
tickled  as  was  his  vanity  while  he 
noticed  his  evident  power  over  Lucy, 
he  wondered  whether  Olivia  had  in 
the  same  way  enjoyed  her  power 
over  him.  And  if  so,  was  he  going 
to  play  Lucy  false  in  tumi  This 
question  must  be  seriously  answered 
soon,  before  matters  went  much 
further.  And  yet  was  this  confa- 
sion  reality  or  pretence  1  Where 
was  his  power  of  fascination  that  a 
girl  should  fall  in  love  with  him  at 
three  days'  sight?  This  v^as  the 
sort  of  food  for  reflection  furnished 
to  Yorke  by  what  passed  during 
that  evening,  a  long  one  as  it 
turned  out;  for  on  their  tiring 
of  billiards  Fred  declared  it  was 
absurd  to  think  of  going  to  bed  at 
eleven  o'clock.  ''There  are  no 
stables  in  the  morning  to  make  a 
fellow  get  up,  and  no  chance  of  get- 
ting breakfast  before  ten ;  what  say 
you.  Colonel,  to  teaching  the  girls 
whist,  and  then,  Lucy,  you  will  have 
at  least  one  accompli^ment  to  fall 
back  upon  when  you  are  an  old 
maid  9"  Her  brother  spoke  in  joke, 
but  Lucy  blushed  as  she  laughed, 
for  she  felt  that  Yorke  was  looking 
at  her. 
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TflBRB  is  perhaps  no  task  more  a  very  widespread  feeling,  that  in 
difficult  for  an  ^iglish  critic  than  every  quarrel  in  which  she  engages^ 
that  of  apportioning  its  just  place  in  every  diificulty  that  hampers  her 
to  the  poetiy  of  ^France.     It  is  a  career,  she  must,  as  a  foregone  con- 
cohons  fact,  that  of  all  the  hasty  elusion,  be  in  the  wrong.     She  is  to. 
judgments  we  are  so  apt  to  form,  us,  among  nations,  the  dog  that  has 
and  of  all  the  mistakes  we  are  so  an  ill  name — the  man  that  cannot 
apt  to  make  in  respect  to  foreign  na-  look  over  the  fence,  though  another 
tions,  the  most  hasty  judgments  and  may  steal  the  horse.     Germany,  and 
the  most  inexcusable  mistakes  are  even  Italy  (though  she,  being  Latin, 
ihoea  which  we  fall  into  about  our  is    suspicious   also),  may  have  a 
neaiBst  neigjhbours.      Though    we  chance  of  being  judged  upon  the 
know  her  language  better  than  any  facts  of  their  story ;  but   France 
other  foreign  language,  recognising  we  condemn  at  once,  without  the 
it  slill  as  the  easiest  medium  of  in-  trouble  of  a  trial.      Every  party 
terconxse  with  the  Continent  gene-  effort  with  her  is  a  conspiracy,  every 
rally— though  we  see  more  of  France,  political  combination  an  intrigue, 
and  are  nearer  to  her  than  to  any  Other  nations  we  cannot  pretend  to 
other  foreign  nation — ^there  are  no  much  knowledge  of;  and  perhaps 
such  obstinate    fallacies,  no   such  only  Mr  Grant  Dufif,  or  some  other 
rigorous  prejudices  among    us  as  such  omniscient  personage,  can  ven* 
those  which  survive  all  contradiction  ture  to  decide  as  to  what  is  wise 
in  respect  to  our  traditionary  ene-  and  what  unwise  in  respect  to  a. 
mj.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  almost  political  move  at  Vienna,  or  even  in 
within  our  own  recollection — and  Berlin.     But  of  Paris  we  all  know 
among  the  ignorant  up  to  the  pre-  enough  to  know  that  everything  is 
sent  day — ^the  same  national  preju-  wrong.    Even  the  small  but  eager 
<Iice,  touched  into  sharper  life  by  class  which,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
the  spitefulness  of  near  neighbour-  partisanship,  maintains  even  in  £ng- 
^ood,  existed  between  England  and  land  the  glory  of  France  against  sdl 
Scotland,  and  with  still  stronger,  assaults,  does  so  with  a  violence 
force  between  Ireland  and  the  other  which  betrays  its  sense  of  weak- 
members  of  the  Britannic  kingdom,  ness.    Its  very  heat  involves  a  dis- 
Vicinity  itself  thus  confers,  instead  trust  of  its  cause,  and  even  of  its 
of  greater  friendliness,  a    sharper  own  convictions.    Whether  France 
sense  of  opposition.    We  make  the  returns  this  feeling  with  any  special 
defects^  resd  or  imaginary,  of  our  warmth  we  are  doubtful     The  Eng- 
neighbour,  a  foil  to  our  own  excel-  lish  name  and  fame  attracts  so  little 
lences^  and  feel  it  a  personal  affront  love  on  the  Continent  generally, 
done  to  ourselves,  when  the  de-  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
hghtful  darkness  of  the  background  spot  where  we  are  least  beloved ; 
upon  which  our  own  virtues  are  so  and  we  do  not  think  that  we  have 
pleasantly  relieved,  is  broken  up  by  been  able  to  trace  any  darker  shade 
embaixasBing  facts  and  the  charitable  of  dislike  in  France  than  in  other 
Ught  of  genuine  information.  In  re-  places.    But  to  us  our  nearest  neigh-- 
9^  to  France,  there  is  in  England  hour  is  certainly  the  most  genendly 
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diBappioved,  the  least  amiably  re- 
garded. The  prejudice  is  not  ami- 
able, but  we  suppose  it  is  natural 
enough. 

French  literature  has  in  many 
of  its  branches  entirely  triumphed 
oyer  this  prejudice.  We  cannot 
refuse  to  give  its  due  place  to  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  varied  de- 
velopments of  national  genius  which 
modem  times  have  produced.  In 
the  one  particular  of  poetry,  how- 
ever, we  have  need  to  divest  our- 
selves as  carefully  as  possible  of 
every  shade  of  prejudice — for  the 
question  is  sufficiently  difficult  with- 
out any  prepossession  to  fight  against 
We  repeat  the  sentiment  with  which 
we  began,  that  of  all  literary  tasks 
for  an  English  critic,  that  of  giving 
to  the  poetry  of  France  its  just 
place  is  about  the  most  difficult. 
Our  own  indifference  to  literary 
law,  and  the  formal  correctness 
both  of  expression  and  construction 
which  are  so  important  in  France, 
build  barriers  between  us  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  cross ;  and 
those  special  garments  in  which  the 
French  Muse  delights  to  dress  her- 
self have  no  charm  for  us — rather 
the  reverse.  The  monotonous  regu- 
larity of  the  Alexandrine  verse,  the 
heavy  and  rigid  cadence  of  the  per- 
petual couplet,  have  upon  ourselves 
individually  a  stupefying  effect 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
surmount.  The  ear  is  so  filled  with 
this  trick  of  sound,  bewildering, 
deadening  as  the  hammering  of  ma- 
chinery, that  it  is  only  with  a  power- 
ful effort  that  we  are  able  to  rouse 
ourselves  to  the  sentiment  which 
it  conveys.  From  the  beginning  we 
find  ourselves  involved  in  a  struggle 
to  separate  the  meaning  and  poetic 
soul  of  the  verse  from  its  outward 
form — a  struggle  which  is  as  hard 
as  all  other  struggles  to  keep  body 
and  soul  apart,  and  to  understand 
the  heavenly  without,  or  in  spite 
of,  the  earthly.     Sometlidng  of  the 


same  sentiment,  in  a  reverse  sense, 
affects  us  with  some  Italian  veise, 
in  which  we  are  so  apt  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  melody  at  once  liquid 
and  sonorous  of  the  mere  words, 
that  the  soul  has  a  tendency  to 
escape  us  in  sheer  delight  of  the 
ear,   as    with    a    piece  of  music. 
Some  of  our  own  poets — ^notably, 
for  example,  Shelley — have  a  similar 
effect  upon  us,  the  combination  of 
words  being  so  exquisite  as  to  steal 
away  our  interest  in  the  subject. 
But  the  effect  of  French  poetical 
composition  is  to  deaden  the  mind, 
not  by  satisfying,  but  by  irritating 
the  ear.    The  waves  on  the  sea- 
shore are  no  doubt  as  regular  in 
their  ebb  and  flow  as  are  all  the 
other  processes  of  nature ;  but  how 
differentfrom  their  wild,  interrupted, 
and  broken  harmonies  would  be  the 
regular  and  crisp  accentuation  of  a 
succession  of  short  waves  always 
the  same,  balanced  to  a  nicety,  and 
ruled  to  one  correct  line  by  some 
authority  more  potent  than  that  of 
Canute !    Poetry^  to  our  thinking, 
can  triumph  more  easily  over  an 
imperfect  medium,  winning  an  ad- 
ditional charm  from  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  her  tools,  than  she  can 
overcome  the  disadvantage  of  a  too 
perfect  tongue,  a  mode  of  expression 
which  permits  no  self-forgetfulness. 
Thus  the  very  qualities  which  make 
French    prose    so    exqtdsite,    and 
which   give    to    French  conversa- 
tion a  brilliancy  and  grace  which 
no  other  language  approaches,  con- 
spire to  weaken  their  poetry,  and  re- 
press the  genius  which  would  nat- 
urally express  itself  in  that  way. 
The  French  writer  who  makes  des 
vera  is  at  once  distinguished,  by  the 
very  term  he  employs  to  identify 
his  work,  from  the  poet  in  other 
languages.    His  lines,  according  as 
they  approach  perfection,  become 
more  and  more  like  a  succession  of 
crystals,  shining  each  with  its  own 
individual  and  carefully -polished 
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They  form,  if  you  will,  a 
^  a  losaiy,  a   necklace    of 
and    diamonds    beautifully 
into  decoratiye  but  artificial 
"Bt  poBBeeeing  no  common  life, 
}  no  "  thing  of  beauty,"  and 
I  of  dropping  into  pieces  at 
jment     The  sharp  if  often 
and  sometimes  resounding 
DoronB  ring  with  which  one 
d  bead  falls  after  another,  as 
vp  them  through  your  fingers, 
»aad  to  all  passionate  expres- 
ad  admits  of  no  absolute  con- 
'•    No  man  can  be  transport- 
t  of  himself,  can  be  carried 
ff  that  divine  impulse  which 
RDS  language  and  rules  it 
baolute  sway,  so  long  as  he 
pick  his  way  daintily  among 
Bzorable  words  which  corn- 
da  attention  in  the  first  place, 
I  which  he  is  compelled  to 
lii  meaning,  not  them  to  it, 
fco  them.     The  French  poet 
more  or  less  in  the  position 
nettist  of  the  opera.   Scarcely 
imendous  than  the  bondage 
nnsic  to  which  that  humblest 
caiy  functionaries  has  to  sup- 
Kk  of  sentiment  or  passion, 
bondage  of  the  vers.     If  in 
rrouT  of  his  inspiration  he 
upon  the  serried  lines,  ven- 
novel  phrase,  an  unreceived 
the  Academy  from  Olympian 
I  firowns  ruin  upon  the  auda- 
rehel;  and  the  most  curious 
?  all  is  that  he  himself  bows 
bondage,  and  that  the  laws 
latore  are  perhaps  the  only 
and  the  despotism   of   the 
my  the  only  monarchy,  against 
Seance  has  never  shown  any 
oms  of  rebellious  feeling. 
re  was  a  time  when  England 
aa  bound  in  the  terrible  fet- 
f  the  vers — a  time  to  which 
itill  look  as  the  golden  age, 
igofltan  period  of  literature — 
iiich  was  no  doubt  made  illus- 
hj  aach  names  as  those  of 


Dryden  and  Pope,  though  it  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  how  many 
scrannel  pipes  once  held  for  divine 
reeds  of  the  gods  and  immortal  in- 
struments of  music,  which  have  long 
ago  ceased  to  give  out  the  smallest 
vibration  I  But  against  this  bond- 
age English  genius  rebelled  conclu- 
sively and  successfully,  in  an  out- 
burst of  insurrection  which  carried 
all  before  it.  This  is  the  only  in- 
surrection which  France  has  never 
attempted.  The  restraints  which 
were  intolerable  to  us  have  agreed 
with  her  natural  instincts.  Ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  person  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  whom  we  shall 
consider  hereafter,  and  whose 
bolder  genius  has  made  for  itself 
a  distinct  place  in  French  litera- 
ture, and  given  to  modem  French 
poetry  almost  its  only  real  grasp 
upon  the  contemporary  mind  of 
Europe,  no  Frenchman  has  lifted 
any  standard  of  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  rule.  It  has  suited  the 
national  mind,  in  which  there  is  so 
curious  a  mixture  of  licence  and 
submissiveness ;  and  still  more  it 
has  suited  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage which  sdl  Frenchmen  have 
conjoined  in  elaborating,  and  of 
which  they  have  made  the  most 
highly  cultivated,  exact,  correct, 
and  brilliant  of  Eurox>ean  tongues. 
France  has  pointed  and  polished 
her  language  with  the  most  laborious 
and  the  most  loving  care.  Under 
the  vigilant  guardianship  of  her 
supreme  literary  authorities,  it  has 
grown  into  almost  absolute,  if,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  somewhat 
artificial  perfection.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  French  writer  to  have 
expressed  noble  sentiments  in  a 
beautiful  way — it  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  convince  the  intelligence  or 
to  touch  the  heart.  The  one  thing 
absolutely  incumbent  upon  him,  en- 
forced by  laws  universally  accepted, 
and  penalties  inexorably  exacted,  is 
that  he  shall  be  correct.     Without 
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this  coirectness,  point  de  eatut  in  is  not  the  langoage  of  poetiy.    No 
Art  country  boasts  a  richer  liteiattoe, 
From  these  rules  much  excellence  but  Poetiy  has  never  been  the  field 
results,  but,  we  think,  little  poetry,  of  her  greatest  triumphs. 
We  haye  rhetoric,  often  fine  in  its        It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
way,  declamation,   eloquence ;  but  the  period  of  Comeille  and  Bacine, 
Poetry  has  to  be  the  sacnfice,  the  vie-  both  of  whom  precede  our  date ;  nor 
timwhoseimmolationsecures  all  this  even  to  that  of  Voltaire  and  Ecus- 
success.     She,  poor  Muse,  to  whom  seau,  which,  though  reaching  down 
''  a  sweet  neglect "  is  more  essential  witlun  its  limits,  yet  are  separated 
than  to  any  less  ethereal  beauty,  from  the  modem  world  in  which 
and  whose  ''  robes  loosely  flowing,  we  live  by  that  tremendous  barner 
hair  as  free,"  should,  one  would  of  the  French  Eevolution,  which 
think,  be  protected  by  all  the  chiv-  changed     everything.        Notwith- 
airy  of  the  Arts,  walks  humble  and  standing  the  numerous  fine  ver^ 
confined  in  the  classic  robes  which  which  occur  in  his  dramas,  it  is  im- 
are  shapen  for  her  by  authority;  or  possible  to  attribute  the  title  of 
feebly  makes-believe  to    glory  in  poet  to  a  spirit  so  little  conformed  to 
them  as  if  they  were  her  natural  all  that  we  identify  with  the  poet- 
choice,  according  to  a  well-estab-  ic  temperament,  as  Voltaire;  and 
lished  natural  instinct.     It  is  hard  though  Eoussean  is,  on  the  other 
indeed  for  the  learned  and  classical  hand,  in  some  respects  the  very 
not  to  despise  more  or  less  the  exaggeration  and   extravagance  of 
natural  and  untrained.    Even  Mil-  that  temperament,  the  form  of  )as 
ton  exhibits  a  certain  half-adoring  writings  does  not  allow  us  to  place 
contempt  for  Shakespeare  when  he  him  on  our  list.     It  becomes,  there- 
speaks  of  the  ''wood-notes  wild"  fore,  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to 
of  that  perverse  and  undisciplined  choose  from  modem  Frenchmen  a 
writer,  whose  strains  the  most  self-  representative  of  poetry.      Alfred^ 
important  of  critics  would  scarcely  de  Musset  will,  we  have  already 
venture  nowadays  to  commend  in  said,  come  later ;  but  he  represents 
such  moderate  measure.     A  hun-  rather  her  unique  rebel  than  the 
dred  years  ago  Shakespeare  was  a  regular  school  of  poetry  in  France, 
barbarous  writer  to  the  French  crit-  We  should  have  preferred  Victor 
ics,  as  he  was  to  their  dilettante  con-  Hugo,  as  the  greater  poet  and  man 
temporaries  in  England.    The  latter  of  larger  genius,  to  Lamartine ;  hut 
have  happily  dropped  out  of  all  his  career  is  still  unaccomplished, 
hearing;  and  Fiance  has  learned,  a  fact  which  is   more   to    be  re- 
superficially  at  least,  to  know  better,  gretted  than  rejoiced  over,  so  far 
and  is  even  somewhat  ashamed  now,  as  his  literaiy  genius  is  concerned, 
like  aU  incautious  critics,  of  having  And  in  his  sphere  Beranger  is  a 
thus  committed  herself.     But  she  greater  artist,  a  truer  poet  than 
has  never  lost,  and  probably  never  either;    but  that    sphere    is   too 
will  lose,  her  confidence  in  the  jus*  limited,  and  his  productions  often 
tice  of  her  own  system.     It  suits  too  slight  in  workmanship  and  too 
her  and  the  traditions  of  her  fine  ephemeral  in  subject^  to  give  him 
language.    Shaip^utting  logic,  keen  full  rank  as  the  representative  of 
and  sparkling  as  diamonds,  fine  an-  Art  of  the  highest  order.     He  is  a 
tithesis,  brilliant  epigram,  the  keen-  eJumsonnier  pure  and  simple,  not  to 
est  powers  of  reasoning,  the  warmest  be  elevated  to  the  classic  dignity  of 
flow  of  eloquence  are  hers ;  but  the  a  lyrical  poet ;  and  though  he  is 
language  of  epigram  and  antithesis  sometimes  almost  worthy  of  a  place 
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by  the  side  of  Bums,  the  lower 
leyel  of  emotdon,  the  absence  of 
passion,  conspicuous  in  his  charm- 
ing YCTses,  exclude  him,  not  in  de- 
•gree,  but  in  kind,  from  the  highest 
•sphere.     We  may  pause,  however, 
lune  to  remark  that,  however  defi- 
ant in    the    higher  qualities  of 
poetiy,    France    remains    absolute 
mistress  of  the  chanson.    In  Eng- 
land the  song  (except  in  some  very 
rare  cases)  has  dwindled  downward 
into  such  imbecility,  that  bolder 
mxiBJcians  have  begun  to  intimate 
the  possibility  of  dispensing  with 
"  words  "  altogether,   and  expres- 
sing their  sentiments,  so  far  as  arti- 
culation is  necessary,  by  the  inane 
syllables  of  the  Sol-fa  system, — 
a  tremendous  irony,  which,  if  it 
were  intentional,  would  do  more  to 
demolish  our  lesser  songsters  than 
all  the  bans  of  literary  criticism. 
The  idea  is  barbarous ;  but  it  is  par- 
tially  justified    by  the    nonsense 
verses  which  we  constantly  hear 
chanted  forth  in  drawing-rooms,  to 
the  confusion  of  all  sense  and  mean- 
ing.    But  the  song  in  France  has 
never  dropped  to    this  miserable 
leveL      The  crisp,   gay,   sparkling 
verses  —  the    graceful    sentiment, 
a   little  artificial,    and  reminding 
the  hearer,  perhaps,  of  Watteau's 
wreathed  lyres  and  quaint  garden 
groups — ^the  captivating  peculiarity 
of  the  r^ai»— combine  to  give  a 
certain  identity  to  these  charming 
triflea     They  may  have  no  high 
title  to  poetic  merit,  but  still  they 
vindicate  the  claim  of  the  literary 
voice  to   have  some  share  in  all 
•expression  of  feeling.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  treat  them  as  mere  ''  words 
for  music,"  or  to  throw  them  aside 
for  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  Sol- 
fa.     But  yet,  though  so  much  more 
perfect    than   anything    we    pos- 
sess, this  branch  of  poetic  art  does 
not  reach  the  empyrean  heights  of 
Poetfy;  and  Beranger,  though  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  of  artists  in 
TOLb  axiz. — ^vo.  DCOXXIV. 


his  way,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  fit 
impersonation  of  the  Poet.  We  do 
not  venture,  in  placing  the  name  of 
Lamartine  at  the  head  of  our  page, 
to  attempt  to  confer  even  upon  him 
an  equal  rank  to  that  of  the  Great 
Singers  we  have  already  discussed. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  he  is  the 
best  modem  representative  of  the 
higher  art  in  his  country  on  whom 
we  can  lay  our  hand ;  dignified  by 
high  meaning,  at  least,  and  endowed 
with  many  of  those  qualities  which 
bulk  most  largely  in  the  estimation 
of  his  race — graceful  versification, 
correct  and  fine  phraseology,  and 
that  curious,  vague  enthusiasm  for 
nature — different  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  from  the  enthusiasm,  for 
example,  of  Wordsworth  or  of  our 
modern  school  of  poets — which  the 
French  imagination  loves.  His  life, 
too,  is  one  in  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  interest ;  and  though 
there  is  much  in  it,  especially  to- 
wards the  end,  to  rouse  a  painful 
pity,  and  that  unwilling  contempt 
which  hurts  the  sensitive  soul, 
there  is  also  much  to  call  forth  our 
admiration  and.  sympathy.  At  the 
greatest  and  most  critical  moment 
of  his  life  the  poet  bore  himseK  like 
a  man,  earning,  or  at  least  deserv- 
ing, the  gratitude  of  his  country, 
and  the  respect  and  honour  of  all 
lookers-on. 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine  was  bom 
on  the  edge  of  the  Revolution,  in 
Macon,  in  the  year  1790.  Of  a 
noble  family,  some  members  of 
which  were  touched  by  the  revolu- 
tionary ferment  of  the  time — mo- 
derately touched — uniting  the  grace 
of  liberal  opinions  and  paiaiotic  zeal 
to  the  many  other  graces  of  their 
patrician  state, — a  union  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  survive  the  hot  days  of 
the  Terror.  His  grandfather  was 
an  old  French  seigneur,  possessing 
many  terres  and  chateaux  in  the 
regions  round,  and  a  family  hotel 
at  M&con,  the  metropolis  of  the 
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district,  whither  he  and  many  other 
noble  personages  of  the  country 
repaired  in  winter,  in  an  age  when 
Paris  was  not'  everything  in  France. 
M.  de  Lamartine  had  six  children, 
equally  divided — ^three  sons  and 
three  daughters — ^five  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  extraordinary  custom 
of  the  time,  were  bom  only  to  ex- 
tinguish themselves  for  the  sake  of 
the  &mily.  The  race,  according  to 
all  its  traditions,  was  destined  to 
flourish  and  prolong  itself  only  in 
the  person  of  the  eldest  son;  and 
the  code  of  family  honour  enjoined 
upon  the  others  a  contented  acqui- 
escence in  their  sequestration  from. 
all  independent  life,  imless  that 
which  could  be  found  in  the  priest- 
hood or  the  cloister.  The  daughters 
had  all  adopted  a  religious  life,  one 
of  them,  however,  occupying  the 
more  brilliant  position  of  a  chanoi- 
nesse;  but  they  wore  all  driven 
back  to  the  paternal  roof  by  the 
Eevolution.  The  second  son  be- 
came a  priest,  and  eventually  bishop, 
obeying  the  universal  law  of  self- 
renunciation  so  curiously,  and  with- 
out outward  murmur  accepted  by 
these  young  aristocrats.  The  third 
son,  M.  le  Chevalier,  was  equally 
destined  to  annihilate  himself  for 
his  race;  but  here  a  curious  con- 
tretemps intervened  to  check  the 
family  plans.  The  eldest  son,  for 
whose  sake  and  to  keep  whose  for- 
tune intact  all  these  brothers  and 
sisters  had  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
was  himself  required  to  complete  the 
sacrifice  by  giving  up  the  bride  he 
desired,  her  dot  not  being  considered 
sufficient  for  the  heir  of  the  Lamar- 
tines.  But  some  spark  of  origin- 
ality existed  in  this  half -revolu- 
tionised fine  gentleman.  To  the  con- 
sternation of  everybody  concerned, 
he  declined  marrying  any  one  ex- 
cept the  woman  he  loved ;  and  lo  I 
in  the  rigid  house  of  the  Lamartines, 
where  every  one  up  to  this  moment 
had  obeyed  his  destiny  without  a 


murmur,  the  object  of  all  these  re- 
nunciations  became  the  first  rebel. 
'^  II  dit  k  son  p6re,  U  faut  marier 
le  chevalier."  But  the  passage  in 
which  this  extraordinary  revolution 
within  a  revolution,  this  family 
coup  cFStatf  is  suggested,  affords  sa 
perfect  a  sketch  of  the  singular  state 
of  society  then  existing,  that  we 
need  not  apologise  to  the  reader  for 
quoting  it  entire  : — 

''My  father  was  the  youngest  of 
this  numerous  family.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  had  entered  the  regiment 
in  which  his  father  had  served  oefore 
him.  He  was  not  intended  to  manr  ; 
it  was  the  rule  of  the  time.  His  lot 
was  to  grow  old  in  the  modest 
position  of  captain,  which  he  at- 
tained at  an  early  age;  to  pass  his 
few  months  of  leave  now  and  then 
in  his  father's  house ;  to  gain,  in  the 
process  of  time,  the  Cross  of  Saint- 
Louis,  which  was  the  end  of  all  ambi- 
tions to  the  provincial  ^ntleman ; 
then,  when  he  grew  old,  enaowed  with 
a  small  pension  from  the  State,  or  a 
still  smaller  revenue  of  his  own,  to 
vegetate  in  one  of  his  brother^s  old 
chateaux,  with  rooms  in  the  npper 
storey ;  to  superintend  the  garden,  to 
shoot  with  the  Cur^,  to  look  after 
the  horses,  to  play  with  the  children, 
to  make  up  a  party  at  whist  or  tric- 
trac, the  bom  servant  of  everybody — 
a  domestic  slave,  happy  in  being  so, 
beloved  and  neglected  by  all;  and 
thus  to  complete  his  life,  unknown, 
without  lands,  without  wUe,  without 
descendants,  until  the  time  when  age 
and  infirmities  confined  him  to  the 
bare  room,  on  the  widls  of  which  his 
helmet  and  his  old  sword  were  hung, 
and  that  day  on  which  everybody  in 
the  chateau  should  be  told — M.  le 
Chevalier  is  dead. 

''My  £Gither  was  the  Chevalier  de 
Lamartine;  and  this  was  the. life  to 
which  he  was  destined.  No  doubt  his 
modest  and  respectful  nature  wonld 
have  accepted  it  with  sorrow,  but  with- 
out complaint  An  unexpected  cir- 
cumstance, however,  changed  all  at 
once  these  arrangements  of  fate.  The 
eldest  brother  became  hypochondriac 
He  said  to  his  father, '  You  must  marry 
the  Chevalier.'  All  the  fedings  of  fam* 
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iljTy  and  the  prejudices  of  habit,  rose  np 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  noble  against 
fhi*  goflgestion.  Chevaliers  are  not 
intendMrfor  marriage.  My  father  was 
consigned  to  his  regiment.  A  step  so 
strange,  and  which  was  especially  re- 
pugnant to  my  grandmother,  was  put 
off  from  year  to  year.  Marry  the  Cne- 
Talier!  it  was  monstrous.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  allow  the  family  to  die 
out,  and  the  name  to  become  extinct, 
was  a  Clime  against  the  race." 

The    Chevalier,    however,    over 
whose  passive  head  so  many  dis- 
cussions were  going  on,  was  not 
long  of  feeling  the  exciting  influ- 
ence of  the  new  idea,  and  allowed 
thongfats  to  enter  into  his  mind 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would    have    thrust    away    from 
^JTn       One  of   his  sisters  was  a 
member  of  a  chapter  of  noble  cJian- 
oinessei — a  kind  of  Uguinage,  with- 
out labour  or  austerity,  in  which  a 
select  number  of  noble  ladies,  each 
in  her  "  pretty  house,  surrounded  by 
a  little  garden,"  were  collected  round 
the  chapel  in  which  they  said  their 
daily  prayers.     In  winter  these  ele- 
gant nuns — if  nuns  they  could  be 
called— were  allowed  to  pay  visits 
as  they  pleased  among  their  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  even  when 
assembled    in    their    chapter  had 
evidently    a    very    pretty    society 
among    themselves,     many    being 
young,  and  all  tant  soit  peu  man- 
daine,  elegant,  and  fond  of  society. 
True,  they  were  debarred  all  male 
visitors,  but  with  one  remarkable 
exception.      The    young    chanoin- 
esses  were  allowed  to  receive  visits 
from  their  brothers,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  stay  with  them   for  a 
fixed  number  of  days  at  each  visit, 
and  to  be  presented  to  their  friends 
in  the  chapter.     This  « conciliated 
everything,"  as  M.  de  Lamartine 
says ;  and  thus  in  the  most  natural 
way  a  few  genuine  love-matches, 
rare  enough  now,  still  more  rare 
then,  were  made  up  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pretty  half-monastic  re- 


tirement where  girls  of  fifteen  still 
unprofessed  lived  under  the  genial 
charge  of  young  women  of  twenty- 
five,  dignified  into  "madame,"  by 
the  vows  of  the  order.  M.  le  Cheva- 
lier de  Lamartine  went  very  often 
to  visit  his  sister;  perhaps  it  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  pure  ro- 
mance of  honest  love  could  have  had 
any  existence  in  the  case  of  a  youth 
and  maiden  of  rank  in  the  France 
of  that  day ;  and  here,  accordingly, 
he  found  his  bride.  The  little  ro- 
mance is  charming;  but  scarcely 
less  interesting  is  the  arrested  love- 
story  of  the  heir.  Long  after,  when 
M.  le  Chevalier  was  the  only  one 
married  of  his  family,  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  had  all  grown 
old,  the  bride  whom  he  found  in 
the  Chapter  of  Salles,  makes  a  note 
in  her  diary  descriptive  of  the  head 
of  the  house,  the  elder  brother, 
whose  determination  not  to  marry 
had  made  her  own  marriage  pos- 
sible. 

"M.  de  Lamartine,  who  was  in- 
tended before  the  Revolution  to  be  the 
sole  possessor  of  all  the  great  wealth 
of  the  family,  loved  Slademoiselle 
de  Saint-Huruge,  who  was  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently  rich  for  him. 
He  preferred  to  remain  a  bachelor 
rather  than  to  have  the  vexation  of 
marrying  another.  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint-Huruge  is  too  old  now  to  think 
of  marriage.  .  .  .  She  is  good,  gentle, 
pious,  interesting.  Her  features  show 
traces  of  i)ast  beauty,  attractive  but  ob- 
sciured  by  sadness.  My  brother-in- 
law  and  she  meet  every  evening  at 
M&con  in  the  salon  of  the  family,  and 
appear  to  retain  a  pure  and  constant 
friendship  for  each  other." 

How  quaint,  how  touching  is  this 
little  picture  !  The  great  old  room 
half  lighted  with  blazing  logs  in  the 
great  chimney,  faded  tapestry,  faded 
gilding,  beautiful  old  politeness  and 
manners  that  do  not  fade — and  the 
old  lovers,  for  each  other's  sake  un- 
married through  half  a  century, 
meeting  every  evening,  with  who 
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can  teUwhat  exquisite  old  sentiment,  fanuly  established  themselves  after 
gossamer  link  of  tenderness  unex-  the  terrors  of  the  Kevolution  were 
pressed,  between  them?    The  society  over.     This  little  terrey  scarcely  suf- 
which  made  such  a  state  of  afiGftirs  ficient  to  maintain  his  family  upon, 
possible,  and  the  curious  subjection  was  all  that  the  proud  and  chival- 
of  soul  to  the  rules  of  that  society,  rous  chevalier  would  accept — the 
which  made  even  a  wealthy  heir  portion  given  to  him  on  his  mar- 
helpless  under  the  decision  of  his  riage,  according   to    old  rule,  in- 
fanuly,  is  appalling  to  contemplate ;  stead  of  the  equal  share  to  which 
but  we  do  not  know  if  the  picture  he  had  a  right  according  to  the 
of  an  old  man  and  wife  snug  and  new  law.    This  somewhat  Quixotic 
comfortable,  would  ever  charm  us  sense  of  honour,   which  was  not 
as  does  this  strange  little  vignette,  shared  by  the  other  members  of  the 
so  full  of  delicate  suggestiveness.  family,   was,  one  feels,  somewhat 
Anyhow,  it  is  clear  the  second  sons  hard  upon  his  wife  and  children, 
and  daughters  of  French  noble  fami-  who  were  thus  exposed  to  the  con- 
lies,  the  chevaliers  and  chanoinesaea  tinual  interference  of  his  unmar- 
of  a  former  day,  have  little  right  to  ried  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
grumble  at  the  Eevolution.  much  richer  than  they,  and  fully 
There  is  nothing  more  attractive  disposed  to  exercise  all  their  powers 
in  all  that  Lamartine  has  left  be-  of  animadversion,  in  self-repayment 
hind  him  than  this  record  of  the  of  the  help  they  sometimes  gave, 
ancient  world  as  it  appeared  across  Lamartine  is  never  tired  of  describ- 
his  own  cradle.    In  no  way  could  ing  Milly,  the  home  of  his  youth 
the  curious  difference  between  the  and  of  his  heart ;    and  never  was 
old  time  and  the  new  appear  more  home  painted  with  a  more  charming 
distinctly.    The  poet  makes  himself  mixture  of  grace,  and  sentiment, 
a  link  between  the  generations  by  and    perfect   homeliness.      Happy 
this  perhaps  too  often  repeated  but  above  the  lot  of  man  has  been  that 
always  delightful  story.     His  many  English  Philistine,  who  first  charm- 
autobiographical   self-revelations —  ed  the  world  by  the  profound  re- 
revelations  which  became  not  only  mark  that  the  French  were  so  desti- 
tiresome    but    pitiful   when    they  tute  of  all  home  feeling  as  not  even 
treated  of  the  man  in  the  midst  of  to    possess    in    their    language   a 
his  career  and  afforded  a  medium  word    which    expressed    what  we 
for    the    pouring    forth    of  much  (superior  beings  as  we  are)  meant 
egotism  and  vanity — do  not  affect  by  home.     How  often  and  with 
us  at  all  in  the  same  way  when  they  what  wearisome  repetition  has  this 
concern  the  parents,  the  uncles  and  curious  fallacy  gone  from  mouth  to 
aunts,  who  formed  a  kind  of  family  mouth,  in  the  face  of  a  nation  which 
council  over  all  the  acts  of  the  one  never  travels,  never  moves  from  its 
male  descendant  who  was  to  be  foyer^  its  dochevy  its  chez  soi,  when 
their  heir.     The  after-life  of  the  it  can  help  it — ^whose  peasants  cling 
poet  contains  nothing  half  so  touch-  like  limpets  to  their  native  soil — 
ing  or  so  charming  as  those  pictures  whose  romancists  are  never  tiied 
of  his  early  days  which  he  delighted  of  the  cottage  interior,  the  vieux 
to  make,  and  in  which  he  is  always  manoir  deldbrS — and  whose  writers 
80  happy.     We  know  no  poeti<^  generally  never  lose  an  opportunity 
biography  more  perfect  than  the  to  commend  with  more  than  patri- 
chapters  which  describe  his  child-  otic  ardour  the  one  beloved  local 
hood  at   Milly,   the  little   dreary  corner  which  bears  to  themselves 
French  country  -  house,  where  the  the  aspect  of  Paradise  on  earth ! 
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Lamartme  was  very  vain  and  yerj 
apt  to  nuigiiify  every  thing  connected 
with  hiinself,  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  any  English  writer  would 
biTe  had  the  courage  to  describe  with 
equal  fiankness  the  circumstances 
and  scenes  of  his  childhood.     The 
great  hare  salon  of  Milly,  with  an 
alcoYB  at  the  end  containing  the 
bed  of  the  mother  and  the  cradles 
of  the  babies ;  the  walls  roughly 
plastered,  with  here  and  there  a 
break  through  which    the  naked 
stone  was  visible ;  the  tiles  of  the 
floor  cracked  in  a  thousand  pieces 
by  tbe  feet  of  the  dancers  who, 
under  the  Revolution,  used  the  room 
88  a  public  ball-room ;  the  raftered 
roof  aU  blackened  with  smoke ;  the 
Httle  garden  where  squares  of  vege- 
tables were  relieved  only  by  lines  of 
strawberries  and  pinks, — all  these 
are  set  before  us  in  the  homeliest 
detail    Kor  does  the  poet  hesitate 
to  sketch  himself,  sallying  forth  to 
the  mountains  in  charge  of  the  goats 
along  with  the  other  village  boys, 
jii8t  such  a  little  figure  as  Edouard 
I'rtre  delights  to  paint — barefoot, 
bareheaded,  in  little  coat  of  coarse 
blue  cloth,  with  a  wallet  across  his 
shoulder    containing    his    homely 
dinner,  "\m  gros  morceau  de  pain 
noir  m^^  de  seigle,  un  i&omage  de 
<^b^vre,  gros  et  dur  comme  un  cail- 
lou."      Nothing    could    be    more 
charming  than  lus  description  of  the 
little  goat -herd's  day  among  the 
inonntains,   which   is   fall   of  all 
those  lights  and  shadows  of  senti- 
ment, those  aerial  graces  of  mist  and 
^i^ce,  with  which  his   diffuse 
P^cal  narrative  is  always  laden, 
y^t  never  loses  its  connection  with 
^  central  figure,  the  barefooted 
boy  among  his  village  comrades— 
patrician  bom  If  almost  peasant- 
'^^  with  the  far-off   fragrance 
^^&  splendid  court  hanging  about 
^be  room,  to  which  he  returns  of 
^gbts,  though  the  plaster  is  here 
^^  there  broken  on  the  walls,  and 


the  cracked  tiles  are  innocent  of  any 
carpet.  This  mixture  of  poetic 
grace  and  romance  with  many 
sordid  surroundings,  the  junction 
of  high  breeding  and  ancient  race, 
and  that  delicate  sense  of  noblesse 
which  often  gives  so  much  charm 
to  the  character,  with  absolute 
poverty  and  privation,  endured  with 
smiling  content,  and  even  enjoyed, 
is  always  delightful  to  the  sympa- 
thetic looker  on. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  La- 
martine  through  the  'Confidences' 
and  '  ^ouvelles  Confidences,'  out  of 
which,  unfortunately,  he  was  always 
attempting  to  make  more  books  and 
more  money,  may  perhaps  tire  of 
the  often-repeated  description,  the 
details  so  often  begun  da  capo,  the 
minute  but  always  most  loving 
touches  by  which  he  renews  the 
portraiture  of  his  home.  For  our- 
selves, we  avow  we  can  swallow  a 
great  deal  of  this  without  murmur 
or  objection ;  and  we  coidd  scarcely 
suggest  a  more  perfect  if  tranquil 
pleasure  to  those  unacquainted  with 
or  forgetful  of  Lamartine's  history, 
than  may  be  found  in  the  handsome 
and  not  too  long  volume — a  mere 
piece  of  bookioaking,  the  harsh 
critic  may  say,  the  old  recollections 
served  up  again — ^which,  under  the 
title  of  'M^moires  In^dites,'  has 
been  published  since  his  death ; — 
or  the  companion  book  which  he 
called  '  Le  Manuscrit  de  ma  Mfere,' 
and  himself  published  not  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  life.  The  critic 
and  the  social  philosopher  may  judge 
hardly  such  revelations  to  the  pubHc 
of  the  secrets  of  family  life,  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  profanation  is  in 
any  way  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  advantages  of  so  true  and  close 
and  intimate  a  history.  Whatever 
degree  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to 
him  in  his  own  field  of  poetry,  no 
admirer  will  ever  claim  for  Lamar- 
tine  the  glory  of  dramatic  power. 
He  is  religious,  descriptive,  senti- 
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mental,  tender,  with  a  fine  if  vague 
sense  of  natural  beauty;  but  lie  is 
never  in  the  smallest  degree  dra- 
matic.   What  nature,  however,  has 
not  given  him,  memory  and  love 
have  almost  supplied ;  and  the  pic- 
ture of  Milly,  and  of  the  beautiful 
and  tender  woman  who  forms  its 
centre,  is  such  as  few  poets  have 
been  able  to  invent  for  us.    We 
speak  sometimes  with  a  suppressed 
sneer  of  the  Frenchman's  ideal,  the 
ma  mere  of  a  sentiment  which  it  is 
so  easy  to  stigmatise  as  sentimen- 
tality.   But  such  a  figure  as  that  of 
Madieime  de  Lamartine,  as  exhibited 
to  us  in  her  own  journal,  as  well 
as  through  her  son's  half-adoring 
sketches,  is  one  which  no  lover  of 
humanity  would  be  content  to  let 
go.     Simple  but  thoughtful — not 
intellectual,  as  we  use  the  word;  full 
of  prejudices,  no  doubt — ^the  preju- 
dices of  rank,  though  her  actual  po- 
sition was  scarcely  above  that  of  a 
farmer's  homely  wife ;  beautiful  in 
thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  in 
person — always  refined,  yet  always 
natural, — ^it  is  more  easy  to  fall  into 
panegyric  of  such  a  woman  than 
to  judge  her  coldly.    In  eveiy  scene 
of  her  life  she  is  set  before  us  with 
a  tender  fulness  of  detaiL    We  see 
her  thanking  Gkxl  with  overflowing 
heart  for  the  unhoped-for  happiness 
which  she  enjoys  in  her  rude  and 
poor  home,  with  no  society  but  that 
of  the  peasants  of  the  village — she, 
a  great  lady,  bom  in  St  Cloud, 
and  brought  up  the  playfellow  of 
princes ;  getting  dejected  when  the 
hail   dashes  down,  sweeping    the 
yearns  revenue  of  young  grapes  off 
the  vines,  yet  blaming  herself  for 
her  want  of  trust  in  Providence; 
driving  back  all  alone  and  sad,  cry- 
ing under  her  veO,  when  she  has 
taken  her  boy  to  school,  but  glad 
he  had  not  seen  her  go  to  revive 
his  childish  trouble ;  then  at  a  later 
period  lamenting  with  a  real  dis- 
tress which  looks  whimsical  enough 


to  our  eyes,  and  asking  herself  how, 
if  they  retire  altogether  to  Milly 
as  her  husband  thinks  expedient, 
abandoning  the  lodging  in  M&^n, 
she  is  to  marry  her  girls!  yet 
weeping  with  heart-breaking  sym- 
pathy over  the  poor  young  fellow 
who  loves  Suzanne,  and  whom  the 
.uncles  and  aunts  reject  as  not  rich 
enough.  The  moUier  cries  over 
him,  though  Suzanne  does  not  mind 
very  much.  She  grows  old  quietly 
before  us,  and  plunges  into  the 
more  serious  cares  which  rise  round 
a  mother,  after  the  sweet  anxieties 
of  her  children's  early  days  are 
over — and  lies  awake  at  nights, 
wondering  \nih  aching  heart  how 
her  boy  is  to  be  extricated  from 
his  difficulties,  his  debts  paid,  liis 
marriage  brought  about,  and  the 
young  Englishwoman  secured  for 
him  on  whom  he  has  set  his  heart ; 
nay,  even  with  a  tender  superfluity 
of  love  when  she  has  read  his 
verses,  this  dear  lady  hurries  off  to 
a  bit  of  naked  wall  somewhere,  to 
phnt  ivy  with  her  own  hands — 
<<  pour  que  mon  fils  ne  menttt  pas 
meme  dans  ses  vers,  quand  il  de- 
crivit  Milly  dans  sea  Harmonies." 
The  last  glunpse  we  have  of  her  is 
perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all-* 
when  she  goes  back  at  sixty  to  the 
aZ/&,  in  the  homely  garden,  whoe 
it  was  her  daily  habit  to  retire  for 
thought  every  twilight  in  the  happy 
days  when  she  was  so  poor  and  her 
children  youug ;  and  where  all  alone 
she  can  scarcely  keep  herself  irouL 
gazing  "14 -has  sous  les  tilleuls 
pour  voir  si  je  n'y  apercevrai  pas  les 
robes  blanches  demespetites."  This 
delightful  picture,  so  womanly,  so 
molJ^er-like,  so  exquisite  in  all  its 
soft  details,  is  finer  than  all  the 
many  '^HarmonieS"  which  Lamar- 
tine gave  to  the  world, — ^it  is  the 
best  poem  he  has  left  behind  him. 

It  was  thus,  among  so  many 
homely  surroundings,  that  the  little 
barefooted  goat-herd  of  Milly,  proud 
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young    Borgundian    gentilhomme, 
heir  of  many  substantial  tetres,  and 
much  family   pride  and  prestige, 
grew  and  matoied  on  his  native 
soil.    The  contrast  and  the  mixture  * 
of  lowliness  and  loftiness  is  such  as 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  very  captivating  to 
the  imagination.     During  the  brief 
preliminary  reign  of  Louis  XYIIL, 
which  ended  in  ignominious  flight, 
when  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba, 
the  young  Lamartine  was  taken  by 
his  &iher  to  court,  like  a    true 
yomig  hero  of  romance,  and  there 
presented  to  the  old  friends  from 
whom  the   chevalier    would    ask 
nothing  for  himself,  but  to  whom 
he  commended  his  son,  enrolling 
him  in  the  king's  body-guard.   The 
brilliant  and  beautiful  young  Garde 
du  Corps  made,  according  to  his 
own  account,  a  sensation  at  court, 
where  he  shows  himself  to  us,  led 
by  his   handsome    old    patrician 
father,  in  all  the    bloom  of   his 
youth,  and  in  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  long-dormant  loyalty,  exactly  as 
one  of  our  fiEkvourite  heroes  appears 
in  a  novel    This  did  not,  however, 
last  long;  but,,  short  as  was  the 
period  of  his  service,  it  was  too 
long  for  the  young  poet,  who  mourns 
piteonaly  over  his  hard  fate  in  his 
yonthfol  letters.     "  Che  crea  aveva 
fatto  io  al  cielo  per  devenir  una 
mscchina  militare,"  he  cries,  with 
comical  despair,  to  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents.   But  he  did  not  continue 
a  military  machine.     The  return  of 
the  Bourbons  did  not  tempt  him  to 
resume  his  musket,  and  he  soon 
began  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  diplo- 
icacy.    For  a  few  years  afterwards 
his  course  was  erratic  enough.     He 
wandered  hither  and  thither,  from 
Hilly  to  Mdcon,  or  to  one  of  the 
houses  of  his  uncles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  his  friends  at  Nice, 
the  De  Maistre  family,  or,  above 
all,  to  Chambery,  where  he  found 
his   English    bride.    There    were 


many  difficulties  in  the  way  bf 
obtaining  employment  for  him, 
and  in  arranging  his  marriage,  to 
which  his  family,  oh  the  one  hand, 
and  the  lady's  mother  on  the  other, 
had  decided  objections.  Though 
he  speaks  throughout  his  'Con- 
fidences' of  this  marriage  in  very 
lover-like  terms,  it  is  amusing  to  find 
the  matter-of-fact  prudence  with 
which  he  discusses  the  subject  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  for  him 
the  most  important  of  businesses. 
In  one  of  the  letters  of  this  period, 
published  since  his  death,  we  find 
him  asking  the  good  offices  of  his 
correspondent  to  discover  for  him, 
through  means  of  friends  she  had  in 
London,  the  particulars  of  the  young 
Englishwoman's  fortune,  and  verifi- 
cation of  her  pretensions.  It  was 
a  good  match,  and  ^'  en  fait  de  bons 
partis  la  o^l^rit<i  est  d'une  haute  im- 
portance," he  says,  with  comical 
good  faith  and  seriousness.  During 
the  time  of  his  uncertainty,  when 
he  waited  in  expectation  of  a  letter 
from  Paris,  announcing  an  appoint- 
ment worthy  his  acceptance  on  one 
hand,  and  for  the  consent  of  the 
parents  on  both  sides  to  his  mar- 
riage on  the  other,  the  young  poet 
had  his  cares  and  troubles,  and  suf- 
fered much  from  the  doubt,  the 
suspense,  and  the  vague  unhappi- 
ness  which  they  bring.  He  kept 
himself  alive  and  moderately  cheer- 
ful, however,  by  "Meditations," 
which  passed  fit)m  one  hand  to 
another;  and  while  read  by  the 
young  men  of  the  day  in  studios 
and  barracks,  and  by  ladies  in  many 
a  dainty  boudoir,  prepared  for  him 
a  certain  melancholy  but  elevated 
reputation,  for  the  moment  among 
private  friends  only,  but  ready  to 
burst  forth  in  all  the  explosive  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  so  soon  as  these 
delicate  and  visionary  strophes 
should  be  given  to  the  world.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  this  mode  of  pre- 
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paring  the  public  mind  for  a  new  heating.    Such  few  voices  as  had 
Deune.    We  have  in  our  own  time  pressed  through  the  tumult  were 
seen    instances    in  which    it    has  not  of  a  kind  to  make  a  very  pro- 
triumphed    over    many    disadvan-  found  impression,  and  they  weie 
tageSy  and  secured  a  most  superior  chiefly  listened  to  at  aU  as  express- 
and  intellectual  audience,  proud  of  ing  the  sentiment  of  the  moment, 
their  own  discovery  of  a  man  of  ge-  The  prison  songs  of  Andr^  Ch^nier, 
nius  before  he  manifested  himself  to  the  emigrant's  song  of  Chateaubri* 
the  world.  and,  bring  before  us  rather  a  pain- 
At  last  fortune  favoured  the  poet^  f ul  sense  of  the  circumstances  that 
raining  all  her  gifts  upon  him  at  inspired  them  than  any  thrill  of 
once.     In  the  year  1820,  when  he  poetical  enthusiasm ;  and  the  one 
was  nearly  thirty,  after  years  of  wild  utterance  of  Uie  Eevolution 
suspense,  his  friends  at  Paris  pro-  age,  the  fiery  strain  composed  on 
cured  for  him  an  appointment  as  one  fierce  note,  of  Eouget  de  Tlsle, 
secretary  to  the  French  embassy  at  is  still  more  emphatically  the  crea- 
Naples,  and  at  the  same  moment  tion,  as  it  became  the  inspiration^ 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  ofpassionate  popular  feeling — a  war- 
marriage  were   happily  overcome,  cry  rather  than  a  poem.    The  Bour- 
and  he  left  France  in  haste  for  his  bons,    however    unwelcome    their 
new  duties,  carrying  with  him  his  reign  or  unsatisfactory  their  prin- 
bride.     At  precisely  the  same  time,  ciples  in  'a  political  point  of  view, 
the  day  before  his  departure,  his  first  did  France    the    good  service   of 
volume  of  'Meditations'  saw  the  bringing  back  the  ordinary  after 
light.    All  the  things  he  had  de-  the  fiery  and  long-continued  reign 
sired  were  thus  showered  upon  him  of  the  extraordinary.     The  natural 
at  once.     So  far  as  our  purpose  is  conditions  of  life  returned,  bringing 
concerned,  the  publication  of  his  with  them  the  intellectual  energy 
first  volume  was  the  most  moment-  and  literary  art  for  which  France 
ous  of  these  three  incidents.     His  has    always    been     distinguished, 
diplomatic  career  lasted  only  until  The  reader    is    aware    how  great 
1830,  and  was  not  of  profound  im-  an  outburst  of  new  life  in  this 
portance  in  his  history ;  and  his  channel  distinguished  the  first  half 
marriage,  though  apparently  happy  of  this  century.     The  revival  affect- 
and  prosperous,  calls  for  no  parti-  ed  not  only  the  producers  of  liter- 
cular  notice  here ;   but  his  poems  ature  but  its  audience.     Kot  only 
made  the  young  man,  about  whom  was  the  voice  emancipated  and  the 
many  people  were  already  interested  pen,  but  the  ear  of  the  listener,  so 
and  curious,  at  once  into  a  nota-  long  deafened  with  echoes  of  battle, 
bility,  and  gained  him  a  place  in  grew  eager  for  the  softer  sounds, 
the  heart  of  his  nation,  then  in  all  the  more  attractive  harmonies,  th& 
the  fervour  of  a  new  tide  of  intel-  varied  and  human  voices  of  peace, 
lectual  life.     The  Empire,  with  all      And  perhaps  the  very  extravagance- 
its  victories,  following  close  upon  and  violence  of  the  past  age  gave- 
the  Eevolution  with  all  its  terrors,  a  deeper  charm  to  the  sentimental' 
had  not  only  diverted  the  mind,  sweetness,  the  tranquil  tone  of  feel* 
and  for  the  moment  arrested  the  ing,  the  woods  and  hills  and  valleys^ 
literature  of  France,  but  had  given  the  mists  and  aerial  perspectives  of 
that  much- tried  country  so  much  poetry  such  as  Lamartine's.      In 
to  do,  so  many  excitements  of  a  the  reaction  from  a  violently  prac- 
more  violent  kind,  that  poetry  had  tical  influence  such  as  forces  the 
found  little  possibility  of  a  quiet  mind  to  deal  with  things  rather  thaa 
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thoughts,    sentimeiit   has  perhaps 
its  best  opportnnity,  just  as  the  re- 
tired wanior  becomes  the  gentlest  of 
neighhouis,  the  most  placid  and 
patient  of  cnltiyators,  replacing  cam- 
paigns by  cabbages,  after  the  model 
of  Cincinnatns,  with  an  ease  and 
content  which  is  much  less  easy  to 
attain  to  after  the  excitement,  tbe 
wear  and  tear  of  other  professions. 
Fiance,  accordingly,  always  acces- 
sible on  that  side  of  her  mind,  so 
to  speak,  and  weaiy  of  excitement, 
took  hold  with  genuine  affection  and 
interest  of  the  young  Burgnndian. 
That  was  one  of  the  moments,  so 
oilen  reciming,  when  all  the  world 
was  young,  and  when  the  entire 
generation  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its 
inteUectual  privileges  and  superior- 
ity as  one  man,  feeling  within  itself 
tbe  power  to  do  something  more 
than  had  ever  yet  been  done,  and 
welcoming  new  poets,  new  roman- 
cists,  even  new  historians  and  phil- 
osopheis,  as  demigods  come  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world.      Perhaps 
our  wont  quality  now  is,  not  so 
much  that  genius  is  wanting  as  that 
we  have  lost  this  universal  spring 
of  youthfulnesB,  and  are,  though  we 
suppose  there  is  the  same  proportion 
of  young  minds  as  usual,  a  middle- 
Aged  period.    In  England  we  have 
had  no  fit  of  intellectual  youthful- 
i^esB  and  eagerness  since  the  days 
when  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
uui   Scott,  and    Byron   were    in 
fall  song  amongst  us.    Neither  has 
Fiance  been  young  since  the  period 
when  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine 
hegan  their  career.    They  had  this 
unapeakable    advantage    in    their 
&Tour.     The  enthusiasm  of  their 
generation    warmed    and    inspired 
them;   they  felt    their   foreheads 
^trike  against  the  skies,  and  believed 
ia  the  aureole  of  stars  which  every 
worshipper  attributed  to  them.    It 
seems  very  likely,  according  to  all 
evidence,  that  poetry  requires  this 
sublime  self-confidence  either  super- 


naturally  sustained  from  within,  as 
in  the  case  of  Wordsworth— or  fed 
by  enthusiasm  from  without,  as  with 
the  Frenchman.  Lamartine  prob> 
ably  drew  this  support  of  the  poetic- 
soid  £rom  both  sources;  but  that  he 
had  the  most  flattering  reception 
from  the  public  d^elite  whidi  he 
specially  addressed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

He  left  Paris,  he  tells,  on  the  day 
after  his  book  was  published,  partly 
moved  no  doubt  by  necessity,  but 
partly  one  feels  sure  by  a  trick  ot 
that  amusing  and  open-hearted 
vanity  which  a  Frenchman  makes 
no  such  attempt  as  an  Englishman 
would  do  to  conceal.  "The  only 
tidings,"  he  says,  "  of  my  fate  which 
I  received,  was  a  word  from  ISL. 
Gosselin  [his  publisher]  on  the  morn- 
ing of  my  departure,  announcing 
that  his  office  was  thronged  by  a 
crowd  of  the  best  classes  in  search 
of  copies ;  and  a  note  from  the 
oracle  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  to 
his  friend  the  sister  of  the  famous 
Prince  Poniatowsky,  which  she 
forwarded  to  me  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  in  which  the 
great  diplomatist  informed  her  that 
he  had  spent  the  whole  night  in 
reading  me,  and  that  at  last  the 
soul  had  its  poet."  "L'&me  avait 
enfin  son  poete  !"  what  praise  more^ 
delightful  could  be  breathed  into 
the  ear  of  the  young  sentimentalist ! 
"Je  n'aspirais  pas  au  g^nie,  Tame* 
me  suffisait:"  he  adds,  with  much. 
attendrisaement  and  rapture  as  may 
be  imagined,  "tons  mes  pauvres- 
vers  n'etaient  que  des  soupirs !" 

The  character  of  these  Medita- 
tions,Harmonies,  Eecueillements,the 
appropriate  names  which  he  gives 
to  his  various  collections  of  poems, 
may  be  [gleaned  at  once  by  their 
titles.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  through  many  editions  which 
have  changed  the  arrangement  and 
succession  of  the  different  poems,, 
the  actual  verses  which  first  saw  the 
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day ;  but  they  aie  all  so  similai  in  poetry,  but  we  ate  not  sure  that 
-chaiacter  that  we  cannot  dothe  poet  it  is  not  one  of  its  most  beneficial 
wiong  by  instancing  at  hazaid  the  uses.     The  active  mind  and  pas- 
fiist  that  catch  the  eye^     ''  B^n^-  sionate  soul  haye  need  of  stronger 
diction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Solitude,"  fare ;  but  so  long  as  human  nature 
'' Hymne  du  Soir  dans  les  Temples/'  is  £ramed  as  it  is,  the  majority 
''PensfedesMort8,"''L'Infini  dans  must    always  be    subject   to   the 
les  Cieux,"  ''  Hymne  de  la  Douleur,''  languors  and  undefined  dissatisfac- 
^'  Jehovah  ;  ou  Tid^  de  Dieu," — so  tions  which  result  from    nothing 
run  the  strains.    Yague  piety  of  an  tangible  in  our  lives,  but  are  the 
elevated  but  very  generalkind,  vague  very  breath  of  a  higher  being — ^the 
^ientiment,melcu[icholy,  and  sadness;  proofs  of  an  obscured  divinity  of 
vague    descriptions    of   landscape,  origin  which    interferes  with  the 
•of  rivers,  of  the  sun,  the  sky,  and  content  and  comfort  of   the  race 
the  mountains, — are  to  be  found  more,  perhaps,  than  they  heighten 
in    all,    always    gracefully,    often  its    enjoyments.      The    '' thoughts 
melodiously  expressed — ^sometimes  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears"  of 
resounding    with    tjie    accumula-  Wordsworth,  are  too  profound,  too 
tion  of  epithets  which  suits  decla-  broad  for  the  musing  melancholy 
mation  better  than  poetry ;  some-  which  invades  so  many  gentle  souls 
times  dropping  into  a  murmurous  in  times  of  loneliness  —  in  those 
«weet  monotony,  which,  barring  that  moments  when  there    is    nothing 
the  effort  is  produced  by  words  in-  positive  to  complain  of,   but  life 
stead  of  notes,  resembles  more  (we  runs  low,  and  everything  is  obscured 
sre  conscious  of  the  apparent  bull)  with  veils  and  mists  of  melancholy, 
a  song  without  words  than  a  sue-  To  such  a  mood  the  poetic  strain 
eession  of  articulate  verses.     It  is  which  breathes  softly  but  sadly  the 
impossible  to  discover  in  them  much  universal  despondencies  of  earth — 
thought;  but  they  are  profoundly  generalising  its  less  weighty  miseries 
and  tenderly  reflective,  and  express  into  one  vague  plaint,  sweet  and 
what  is  recognised  as  thought  by  always  soft  like  the  waves  on  the 
the  majority  of  ordinary  readers,  beach  when  the  sea  is  calm,  and 
£eflectivo,  retrospective,  full  of  the  only  a  reminiscence  of  past  storm 
gentle  sadness  which  is  produced  by  is  in  the  measured  break  and  rip- 
recollections  which  are  melancholy  pie — is    beyond    description    wel- 
without  being  bitter — ^by  the  mem-  come.    The  surcharged  heart,  heavy 
ory  of  the  distant  dead,  whose  loss  with  it  knows  not  what,  finds  re- 
has  ceased  to  be  a  weighty  and  pre-  lie£     It    finds  brotherhood,  sym- 
sent  grief — and  by  that  conscious-  pathy,  comprehension — ^it  even  feels 
ness  of  the  transitory  character  of  in  its  own  languors,  its  own  gentle 
life,  and  peace,  and  happiness,  and  discontent,  a  trace   of   something 
everything  that  man  esteems,  which  sublime — a  superiority  to  the  corn- 
is  not  pressed  close  by  immediate  mon  mass  which  is,  in  itself,  infin- 
neglect  or  dismay.    They  are  of  the  itely  consoHng.    We  have  but  little 
olass  of  poetry  which  delights  youth  poetry  in  England  which  takes  the 
at^that  stage  when  it  loves  to  be  same  place  with  the  same  dignity, 
made  sad,  and  which    afibrds  to  Pleasures  of  Memory,  and  Pleasures 
women  and  lonely  persons  a  means  of  Hope,  and  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
of  expressing  the  vague  and  cause-  tion,  have  all  dropped  out  of  recol- 
less  despondencies  of  a  silent  ex-  lection,  though  possibly  in  their 
istence.  day  they  filled  this  place,  and  sup- 
This  is  not  the  highest  aim  of  plied  this  perennial  want  of  the 
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mind.     Bat  Lamartine  does  it  with 
more  yarietj,  with  more  dignity, 
and  absolute  certainty  that  iSis  is 
the  tnie  nse  of  poetry.    And  so  far 
he  is  light     It  is,  if  not  its  single 
and  absolute  end,  at  least  one  of 
its  most  serviceable  uses.    And  the 
audience  to  which  such  a  poet  ap- 
peals is  more  numerous  and  per- 
haps  more    important    than    any 
other.    He  misses  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  whose  tastes  curiously 
enough  often  agree — the  lower  level 
requiring  for  excitement  those  lofty 
and  piimitiye  passions  which  the 
l^ghest  finds  its  enjoyment  in,  be; 
cause  they  are  the  highest  impulses 
of  which  humanity  is  capable.    But 
all  the  Tast  mass  of  the  middle,  the 
centre  of  humanity,  the  hearts  that 
feel  without  having  any  necessity  to 
penetrate  to  the  depths  of  feeling; 
the  mindswhich  think  without  being 
impelled  much  beyond  the  surface ; 
the  g^tle  and  sensible  (to  use  that 
word  in  its  French,  not  its  English, 
meaning)  intelligences,  which  are 
open  to  all  poetic  influences  not  too 
high  for  them — taking  the  highest 
indeed  on  trust,  because  they  are 
told  to  do  so,  but  finding  a  real  and 
refined  enjoyment  in  the  poetry  of 
reflection  and  sentiment  which  is 
within  their  personal  grasp, — is  his 
natural   kingdom.      This    is    the 
world  which  Lamartine  addressed, 
and  where  he  was  received  with 
cordial   yet   tearful   acclamations; 
he   was    "  le     poete    de    I'&me." 
Could  there  be  for  his  audience  any 
description  more  touching,  or  more 
^pted  to    penetrate    directly  to 
the  heart  t    That  Talleyrand  shonld 
he  the  author  of  this  title  is  one 
of  the  quaintest  of  circumstances, 
^e    r^tder    might    perhaps     be 
tempted  to  ask  whether   he  had 
a  soul  at  all,  that  cleverest  of  all 
possible    diplomatists.      But    La- 
i&artine   does  not  seem  to    have 
|>een  troubled  by  any  such  doubt ; 
uideed  it  is  wonderful  to  see  with 


what  ease  the  mind  accepts  the 
oracular  sentence  of  a  man  who 
acknowledges  its  own  excellences, 
and  predicts  its  success.  ^'  Gall  me 
wise,  and  I  will  allow  you  to  be  a 
judge  "  (of  wisdom),  says  a  clever 
Scotch  proverb.  The  poet,  in  this 
instance,  seems  to  have  been  moved 
by  a  very  natural  feeling  to  the 
point  of  describing  his  first  great 
applauder  as  an  **  oracle.'' 

In  all  these  volumes,  however, 
full  ss  they  are  of  the  personality 
of  the  writer,  and  of  his  private 
recollections  and  moods  of  mind, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  embody  in 
any  living  type  of  character  his 
theories  of  existence,  or  such  counsel 
as  he  had  to  bestow  upon  his  poeti- 
cal audience.  So  far  as  he  had  a 
hero  at  all,  Lamartine  was  his  own 
hero.  The  dramatic  faculty  is 
almost  altogether  wanting  to  him. 
Before  the  period  of  his  first 
volume,  he  had  attempted  a  Biblical 
drama,  bearing  the  title  of  'Saul/ 
a  fragment  of  which  was  after- 
wards published ;  and  so  far  had 
he  gone  in  this  undertaking  that 
he  read  the  drama  to  the  great 
actor  Talma,  hoping  no  less  for  it 
than  admission  to  tihe  classic  stage 
of  the  Fran^ais.  ''  Talma  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  poetry,  the 
style,  and  the  fine  effects  whidi  re- 
sult from  the  conception  of  the 
piece,"  he  writes.  "  As  I  went  on 
he  twisted  himself  about  in  his 
easy-chair,  and  said,  'There  is 
tragedy  in  this.  It  is  astonishing. 
I  should  never  have  believed  it  I  * 
He  told  me — and,  better  still,  he 
allowed  me  to  see — ^that  the  part  of 
Saul  tempted  him  greatly.  He  re- 
peated to  me  a  score  of  times  that 
no  Unes  so  fine  had  ever  been  read 
to  him;  that  I  was  a  poet,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  existing ;  that 
the  Mcnse  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
was  fine,  but  that  ndne  transcended 
it."  This  was  very  fine  talk ;  but 
it  did  not  open  the  "diflacult  doors 
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of  the  Frangais ;  and  the  young  consequence  of  the  demociatical  at- 
artiflt  seems  to  have  stLCCumbed  at  mosphere  of  his  nation,  or  arises 
once,  and  to  have  thought  nothing  merely  from  his  higher  artistic  sns- 
more  about   it,  with  that    extra-  ceptibility,  it  is    difficult  to  telL 
ordinary  facility  of  youth  which  is  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  how- 
set  upon  one  thing  to-day,  and  to-  ever,  Graziella  is  as  complete  a  fisher- 
morrow  has  forgotten  its  very  ex-  girl  as  the  little  Lamartine  was  & 
istence.   If  we  may  judge  of '  Saul '  goat-herd  among  his  native  hills, 
from    the    '  Fragment    Biblique,'  I^either  her  costume  nor  her  habits 
which    we    find    in    Lamartine's  of  life  are  sacrificed  to  the  elevation 
later  volumes,  it  will  be  difficult  and  refinement  necessary  to  a  here- 
to believe  in  Talma's  admiration,  ine.    To  be  sure,  the  costume  of  a 
This,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  fisher-lass  from  Procida  is  less  ob- 
the  only  time  that  he  attempted  jectionable   in    romance   than  th& 
the  drama.    Even  earlier,  however,  homely  gown  of  an  English  country 
than   '  Saul,'   the  incident  which  girl ;  but  the  poet  ventures  almost 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  tales  to  the  edge  of  ridicule  when  he  re- 
of  '  GrazieUa '  and  '  Eaphael '  had  presents  his  Graziella  tiying  on  th& 
occurred  in  the  young  poet's  own  costumeof  civilisation,  and  pinching 
life ;  and  nothing  could  have  served  her  larger  beauty  into  the  French 
the  occasion  better,  or  called  forth  corsets  and  silk  gown,  which  in  her 
his  genius  so  well  as  the  romance  ignorance  she    thought   likely   to 
which  no  natural  modesty  prompt-  please  him.    Altogether  this  poetic 
ed  him  to  keep  secret,  in  all  its  little  tale  is,  we  think,  the  finest 
delightful  mixture  of  reality  and  fie-  thing  Lamartine  has  done.    It   is 
tion — ^the  'Dichtungund  Wahrheit'  a  portion  of  his  '  Confidences ; '  ho 
of  which  a  greater  poet  and  mightier  is  the  hero,  the  god  of  the  litUe 
genius  did  not  disdain  the  charm.  southern  world,  into  which  he  threw 
It  is  only  just  to  Lamartine,  how-  himself  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
ever,  to  say  that  his  graceful  but  Ian-  youth.     Of  all  his  landscapes,  ex- 
guishing  and  sentimental  tales  are  cept  the  home  scenery  of  Milly^ 
more'prepossessing  to  the  reader,  and  there  is  none  of  which  he  has  so 
call  forth  in  a  much  lesser  degree  the  taken  in  the  peculiar  and  pervad- 
natural  opposition  which  is  roused  ing  charm.      The  sunny  yet  dan- 
in    everybody's    mind  by  highly-  gerous  sea,    the  lovely   ides,   the 
pitched  egotism  and  vanity,  than  hill  teiraces,  with  their  wonderful 
those  of  Groethe.      'Graziella,'  in  Elysian    points    of    vision,     the 
particular,  is  a  beautiful  little  idyl,  subtle    sweetness  of  the  air,  the 
perfectly    pure,    picturesque,    and  mingling  of  sky  and  water,  with  all 
touching.    The  Italian  girl  herself  their  ineffable  tones  of  Hght  and 
has  something  of  the  charm  which  colour,   have  been  nowhere    more 
we  have  already  remarked  in  La-  perfectly  represented;   and  if  the 
martine's  early  sketches  of  his  own  passion  and  despair  of  the  youn^ 
childhood.     She  is  represented  in  J^Teapolitan  may  be  excessive,  they 
all  the  homely  circumstances  of  her  are  made  possible  by  her  country^ 
lot,  without  any  attempt  to  make  by  the  softening  effects  of  that  se- 
an  impossible  young  lady  out  of  the  ductive  air,  and  by  the  extremo 
humble    Procitana.      This    error,  youth  of  the  heroine.     Very  differ- 
which  is  one  into  which  English  ent  is  the  sickly  and  unnatural  effect 
romancers  continually  fall,  does  not  of  the  companion  story  '  Baphael,' 
seem    to    affect    the    Frenchman,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
though  whether   this    may  be    a  town,  and  on  the  lake,  of  Ait  ixt 
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SaTojy  and  in  whicli  the  sentimental 
passion  of  the  two  lovers  becomes 
nauseous  to  the  reader  in  its  very 
oommencement,  and  is  infinitely 
more  objectionable  in  its  ostenta- 
tions purity  than  any  ordinaiy  tale 
of  passion.  The  hero  of  'Graziella' 
is  young  and  guileless,  half  unaware 
o^  and  more  than  half  partaking, 
the  innocent  &enzy  he  awakens; 
bat  Baphael  is  a  miserable  poor 
creature,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
lie  at  his  mistress's  feet,  to  listen  to 
her  movements  through  the  door 
that  divides  them,  to  rave  about 
her  perfections  and  his  love.  The 
sickly  caresses — ^the  long  silent  rap- ' 
tores  in  which  the  two  gaze  into  each 
other's  eyes — ^the  still  more  sickly 
ravings  of  their  love,  which  has  no 
pleasant  beginning,  no  dramatic 
working  up  towards  a  climax,  but 
jumps  into  languishing  complete- 
ness at  once, — sdl  breathe  an  un- 
healthy, artificial,  enervating  atmo- 
spherOy  pernicious  to  the  last  degree 
for  any  young  mind  which  could  be 
chaixned  by  it,  and  not  far  from 
disgusting  to  the  maturer  reader. 
In  both  Uiese  productions,  the  poet, 
as  we  have  said,  is  his  own  hero. 
The  incidents  are  professedly  true ; 
and  the  author  gives  himself  credit 
throughout  his  autobiographical 
works  for  having  passed  through  all 
the  tumults  and  agitations  of  these 
exhibitions  of  would-be  passion. 
We  say  would-be,  for  there  is  not  in 
Teality  any  passion  in  them.  No- 
thing of  the  fiery  directness  of 
overwhelming  emotion  is  in  either 
narrative.  Eaphael,  in  particular, 
is  slowly  piled  up  with  a  leisurely 
gloating  over  the  mental  fondnesses 
and  fijie  sentiments  of  the  languish- 
ing pair,  which  stops  all  feelmg  of 
indulgence  ;  and  when  the  sen- 
timental lover,  wrapped  up  in 
thoughts  of  his  Julia,  accepts  from 
his  mother  the  price  of  her  trees, 
and  hurries  away,  under  pretence 
of  sickness,  to  jAix,  to  indulge  his 


maudlin  passion  by  another  meet- 
ting,  the  reader  loses  all  patience 
with  so  miserable  a  hero.  But  to 
the  poet  it  seems  quite  reasonable 
and  natural,  not  to  say  angelic,  of 
the  mother,  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
satisfy  the  necessities  of  her  son's 
heart,  and  quite  consistent  with  the 
son's  honour  and  poetic  nobility  of 
soul  to  leave  all  the  duties  of  life 
behind  him,  and  moon  his  life  away 
dancing  attendance  upon  his  sickly 
love,  "  coUant  ses  levres  k  ses  beaux 
pieds,"  and  raving  and  being  raved 
at  with  weak  and  wordy  adoration. 
In  the  other  narratives  of  the 
*  Confidences,'  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  tale  called  '*  Fior  d'Aliza,"  the 
poet  is  not  the  hero  but  the  sym- 
pathising friend  of  the  chief  suffer- 
ers, with  some  gain  in  point  of  mo- 
desty, but  not  much  in  point  of 
art.  All  for  love,  in  a  sense  which 
goes  altogether  beyond  our  robuster 
meaning,  is  his  perpetual  motto. 
The  world  appears  to  him  only  as  a 
place  in  which  two  young  persons 
may  bill  and  coo,  turning  all  its 
beautiful  and  noble  scenery  into  a 
succession  of  nests  for  the  inevi- 
table turtle-doves.  In  all  this,  let 
us  do  him  justice,  there  is  nothing 
licentious  or  immoral.  When  there 
may  happen  to  occur  a  love  which 
cannot  end  in  marriage,  it  is  almost 
ostentatiously  demonstrated  to  be  a 
union  of  the  heart  only ;  and  it  is 
on  the  whole  a  pure  idyl  which  La- 
martine  loves.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  of  him  is,  that  he  indulges  freely 
in  the  amiable  indecency,  chiefly 
concerned  with  babies  and  their 
mothers,  which  Continental  manners 
permit  and  authorise.  He  is  fond 
of  nursery  exhibitions,  of  sucklings 
and  their  play ;  but  only  the  prudish 
English  taste  perhaps  will  object  to 
this,  such  improprieties  being  con- 
sidered in  other  regions  virtuous, 
nay,  religious.  This  defect,  and  an 
undue  exhibition  of  the  delights  of 
wedded  and  lawful  love,  are  almost 
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all  the  moral  sins  of  ivhich  we  can 
accuse  him;  and  there  are  even 
among  ourselves,  no  doubt,  a  host  of 
virtuous  critics  to  whom  the  fact  of 
wedlock  makes  everything  correct 
and  legitimate.  This  is  not  the  kind 
of  weakness,  however,  which  we 
naturally  expect  from  a  Frenchman. 
The  kindred  works  written  in 
verse  instead  of  in  poetical  prose, 
which  are  of  congenial  character  to 
the  tales  of  the  'Confidences,'  cannot 
be  said  to  add  much  to  Lamartine's 
reputation.  The  story  of  *  Jocelyn,' 
the  best  known  of  these  larger  works, 
is  one  prolonged  '^meditation"  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  incidents,  rather 
than  a  dramatic  poem,  though  the 
tale  it  tells  has  chances  strange 
enough  to  bring  out  character,  had 
the  vague  young  hero  possessed  any. 
The  story  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  a  manuscript  found  in  the 
house  of  a  village  cure  after  his 
death,  and  was  in  reality,  we  are 
informed,  an  account  of  the  actual 
adventures  of  a  parish  priest  well 
known  to  the  poet  The  habit  of 
founding  works  of  art  upon  incidents 
of  real  life  is  an  almost  infallible  sign 
of  a  second-rate  genius,  though  it  is 
an  expedient  which  all  the  world 
loves  to  attribute  to  every  imagin- 
ative writer.  Following  this  very 
commonplace  suggestion,  Lamartine 
constantly  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
being  merely  the  narrator  of  actual 
events,  with  what  truth  we  are  un.- 
able  to  decide.  The  very  name  of  the 
cur6  thus  plucked  out  of  his  privacy 
and  made  into  a  poem  is,  we  think, 
indicated  in  the  *  Confidences.'  Such 
an  effort,  however,  to  make  fact  stand 
in  the  place  of  Art,  is  seldom  suc- 
cessful; and  that  man  would  be  wise 
indeed  who  could  discern  any  indi- 
vidual features  in  the  colourless 
apparition  of  Jocelyn.  He  is  a  type  . 
of  generosity,  love,  self-sacrifice,  and 
impressionable  feeling,  but  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  a  recognisable 
man.    The  poet,  in  a  Postecripfum 


which    now    prefaces    the    work, 
denies  the  imputation  of   having 
intended  to  write  '^  a  plea  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  an  attack 
upon  religion."    The  idea  of  mak- 
ing, as  he  says,  ''  of  a  poem  a  con- 
troversy in  verse,  for  or  against  any 
question  of    discipline,"    had,  he 
declares,  never  entered  his  head; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
accusation  seems  justified,  at  least 
by  the  character  of  the  tale.     The 
young    Jocelyn,    overhearing    the 
lamentations  of  his  mother — such 
lamentations  as  no  doubt  LamaHine 
heard  not  unfrequently  at  home- 
over  the  defective  dot  which  kept  her 
daughter  from  marrying,  makes  an 
instant  sacrifice  of  hiis  own  dawning 
youth  and  aspirations,  and  dedicates 
himself  to  the  priesthood  in  order 
thus  to  endow  his  sister  with  the 
entire  possessions  of  the  &mily.  No 
idea  that  this  was  anything  but  a  per- 
fectly noble  and  manly  act  crosses 
the  mind  of  either  poet  or  hero. 
We  then  follow  him  to  the  seminary, 
where,  with  much  painful  repres- 
sion of  his  feelings,  he  goes  through 
his    preliminary    studies.      These, 
however,   are  interrupted    by   the 
Bevolution;  his  home  is  broken  up, 
and  he  himself,  hunted  to  the  hills, 
finds  refuge  in  a  cavern  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies.     Here  he 
ministers  to    another    less  happy 
refugee,  who  dies  in  his  arms,  leav- 
ing to  his  charge  a  stripling  called 
the  son,  but  in  reality  the  daughter 
of  the  dead  man,  Laurence,  who 
succeeds   for   a   long  time  in  de- 
ceiving her   sole  protector  in   re- 
spect to  her  sex      From  the  mo- 
ment of  her  appearance  thus,  his 
cave  becomes  dear  and  beautiful  to 
the  young  student,  who,  without 
knowing  why,  is  immediately  trans- 
ported into  the  mysterious  happi- 
ness of  a  first  love.    After  he  dis- 
covers her  secret,  the  young  man 
realises  the  meaning  of  this  new 
world  in  which  he  feels  himself  to 
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be  living,  and  for  two  years  the 
loYers  live  an  idyllic  life  of  purity 
jet  matoal  fondQess,  adoring  each 
other  with  all  the  frankness  of 
youth,  yet  living  like  a  pair  of 
angels  in  their  cave.  This  happi- 
ness is  intermpted  by  a  sudden  ap- 
peal from  the  peasant  who  has  idl 
along  protected  Jocelyn,  calling  him 
to  visit  in  prison  a  banished  bishop 
on  the. very  eve  of  the  guillotine. 
Teanng  himself  from  the  side  of 
his  lore  at  the  bidding  of  duty,  the 
young  man  goes  reluctantly  down 
the  mountain-side  to  the  prison  at 
Gienoble  to  visit  his  bishop.  Here, 
however,  he  meets  with  a  trial  so 
immense  that  flesh  and  blood  is 
incapable  of  supporting  it.  The 
bishop,  dying,  insists  on  making  the 
unhappy  neophyte  a  priest,  in  order 
that  he  himself  may  be  enabled  to 
confess  and  to  leave  the  world  with 
all  thesacraments  of  the  Church.  Jo- 
celyuy  remembering  his  love,  resists. 
He  does  all  that  he  can  to  escape 
from  this  terrible  dilenama,  but  in 
vain ;  and  at  last  finds  himself  with 
despair  receiving  the  undesired  con- 
secration, which  makes  Laurence 
henceforth  impossible  to  him.  The 
tremendous  interview  they  have  at 
the  top  of  their  hill  and  on  the 
threshold  of  their  cave  before  they 
part  for  ever,  is  the  climax  of  the 
story.  Jocelyn  returns  in  moody 
anguish  to  his  seminary.  JS^o  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  well,  no 
hope  of  reconciling  himself  to  the 
diOEuy  future,  supports  him.  In  los- 
ing Laurence  he  loses  everything. 
The  next  and  only  remaining  change 
in  his  life  is  his  transfer  from  the 
seminary  to  the  mountain  parish  of 
Valneige,  where  he  spends  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  the  depths  of  poverty, 
goodness,  and  self-absorption.  Here, 
as  in  the  first  awakening  of  his  un- 
suspected love  for  Laurence,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  affectionate  friend- 
ship for  a  boy  confided  to  his  care, 
there  axe  charming  touches  of  nat- 


ural feeling,  and  of  that  rural  life 
which  is  the  truest  thing  in  Lamar- 
tine's  experience.  But  neither  the 
occupations  of  his  profession  and 
the  interests  of  the  little  rural  com- 
munity  round  Imn,  nor  the  calming 
influences  -of  time,  do  anything  for 
Jocelyn ;  and  his  melancholy  exist- 
ence cidminates  when  he  is  hastily 
sent  for  to  see  a  dying  traveller  in 
a  neighbouring  village,  and  there 
finds  his  lost  love,  whose  confession 
he  receives,  and  to  whom  he  admin- 
isters the  last  sacraments.  When 
he  has  buried  Laurence,  he  has  no- 
more  to  do  in  life,  and  dies  in  his 
humble  preshytere,  leaving  behind 
him  the  sentimental  lecord  long 
drawn  out  of  balked  love,  and  wast- 
ed life,  and  melancholy  beyond  all 
hope. 

Such  is  the  story,  weak,  sweet, 
maudlin,  and  superhuman.  It 
caught  the  public  attention  forcibly, 
we  are  told,  at  the  moment  of  its 
production,  and  has  attained  a  more 
or  less  secure  place  among  French 
classics.  "Jocelyn  is  the  one  of 
my  works,"  Lamartine  himself  tells 
us,  "  which  has  procured  for  me  the 
most  intimate  and  numerous  com- 
munications with  unknown  persons 
of  all  ages  and  countries."  iN'ot- 
withstanding,  however,  this  popular 
testimony,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  hectic 
and  unnatural,  more  opposed  to  the 
conditions  of  practicable  existence, 
than  this  long  monologue,  this  song 
upon  one  note.  There  have  been 
poetical  heroes  before  now  to  whom 
love  has  been  the  one  thing  worth 
living  for ;  and,  indeed,  a  visionary 
passion  balked  of  all  fulfilment  has 
taken  a  larger  place  in  poetry  than 
perhaps  any  other  manifestation  of 
human  feeling.  It  is  the  very  soul, 
for  instance,  of  the  noble  poetry  of 
Italy ;  but  we  need  not  say  how 
different  is  the  poor  and  false  ideal 
afforded  us  in  *  Jocelyn '  from  any- 
thing that  could  be  suggested  even 
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by  the  shadow  of  that  high  and 
iiupirmg  passion.  Lamartine's  hero 
Is  as  incapable  of  tbinking^of  any- 
thing else,  or  of  rising  above  lus 
immediate  personal  recollections 
4ind  hankerings  for  the  thing  for- 
bidden,  as  he  is  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  ciicomstances  which 
«teal  his  happiness  from  him. 
He  has  neither  manhood  enough  to 
&ce  the  raving  and  cursing  ecclesi- 
astic in  his  prison  and  preserve  his 
liberty,nor,  when  that  liberty  is  gone, 
io  accept  the  consequences.  Nei- 
ther the  strength  to  hold  fast^  nor 
the  strength  to  give  up,  is  in  him. 
Such  a  frail  and  weak  character  is 
a  favourite  of  fiction,  where  all  its 
vacillations  do  excellent  service  in 
bringing  out  the  varying  shades  of 
human  weakness;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  Lamartine's  inten- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
ideal  figure  which  he  means  to  set 
before  us,  a  being  superior  to  the 
common  rules  of  humanity,  a  saint 
and  martyr,  the  very  emblem  and 
impersonation  of  poetical  self-sacri- 
fice. We  cannot  &id  a  line  to  show 
that  the  poet  himself  felt  anything  to 
be  wanting  in  the  type  he  chooses 
of  perfect  love  and  suffering;  and 
though  the  reader  is  more  impa- 
tient than  sympathetic,  the  writer 
has  always  the  air  of  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  own  crea- 
tion, and  convinced  that  he  has 
'Set  forth  in  it  a  high  and  most 
attractive  ideal.  Laurence  is  still 
more  shadowy  than  her  priest-lover; 
and  but  for  the  intense  happiness 
which  we^'are  told  she  is  capable 
•of  conferring  by  her  presence,  her 
looks,  and  her  caresses,  is  the  mere 
eymbol  of  a  woman  without  any 
character  at  all  In  short,  the 
reader  feels  that  this  ideal  pair  are 
very  badly  used  by  their  Maker, 
who  makes  them  suffer  an  infinity 
of  vague  torture  without  any  com- 
pensation for  it,  any  sense  of  duty 


to  support  them,  any  nobility  of  re- 
signation to  reconcile  their  lives  to 
ordinary  existence.  What  is  called 
self-renunciation  thus  becomes  a 
mere  forced  and  involuntary  endur- 
ance, against  which  they  struggle 
all  their  lives :  while  the  happiness 
to  which  they  aspire  is  degraded 
into  a  monotonous  rapture  of  touch 
and  clasp  and  caress ;  not  passion, 
but  maudlin  fondness ;  not  despair, 
but  maudlin  lamentations  over  what 
they  would  but  cannot  possess. 

The  second  poem  which  the 
author,  with  some  vague  plan  in 
his  head,  of  which  he  does  not 
reveal  the  fin  mot^  meant  to  form 
part  of  a  series  of  which  '  Jooelyn' 
was  the  first — also  finds  its  centre 
of  interest  in  the  same  blazing, 
hot  Love  which  is  the  only  power 
worth  noticing  in  the  universe, 
according  to  Lamartine.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  what  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  may  be. 
At  first  glance  we  might  suppose  that 
one  of  them  represents  that ''  love 
which  never  had  an  earthly  dose," 
which  is  always  so  captivating  to  the 
imagination — and  the  other,  Love 
satisfied  and  triumphant  forcing  its 
way  through  all  obstacles.  This 
transparent  contrast  and  connection, 
however,  is  destroyed  by  thefact  that 
the  ^  Chute  d'un  Ange '  closes  in  still 
more  dismal  despair  and  misery  than 
anything  that  happens  to  Jocelyn ; 
and  that  the  muddle  of  torture, 
like  the  muddle  of  bliss,  comes  about 
apparentiy  without  any  moral  cause 
whatever,  from  circumstances  over 
which  neither  the  poet  nor  his 
hero  has  any  contxoL  What  moral 
meaning  there  is  in  it,  or  rather 
is  intended  to  be  in  it,  is  be- 
yond our  power  to  discover.  It  is 
a  puzzle  upon  which  the  ingenuity 
of  some  critic  at  leisure  might 
occupy  itself,  were  the  question 
worth  the  trouble.  The  story  is, 
however,  solenmly  introduced  to  us 
as  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  prophet- 
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hennit  of  Lebanon,  who  dies  as 
soon  as  he  has  accomplished  the 
lecitaL     The  angel  whose  fall  is 
the  subject  of  the  tale  belongs  to 
thoBo  primitive  times  when  the  sons 
of  God  made  alliances  with    the 
daughters  of  men,  at  the  cnrions 
cost,  according  to  Lamartine,  of  liv- 
ing nine  lives  (an  nnlncky  nnmber) 
upon  earth  b^ore  they  conld  once 
more  attain   their  native  heaven. 
The  treatment  of  the  fallen  angel  is 
original  at  least,  if  nothing  more. 
When  he  drops  suddenly  into  man- 
hood, moved  by  the  hot  and  gener- 
ous pmpose  of  saving  his  human 
iore  (who  knows  nothing  of  him) 
from  the  hands  of  giants,  he  brings 
with  him  no  reminiscences  of  his 
better  state,  no  traditions  of  heaven 
or  heavenly  knowledge,  but  becomes 
a  salvage  man,  without  even  the 
power  of  speech,  knowing  nothing 
about  himself,  and  unable  to  com- 
municate with  the  primitive  people 
about  him.    This  transformation  is 
80  complete,  that  even  when  taught 
by  Daidha,  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, to  speak,  and  raised  by  his 
lore  for  her  to  a  certain  humanity, 
no  sort  of  recollection  ever  seems 
to  come  back  to  him ;  and  the  only 
purpose  for  which  he  is  brought 
open  this  earth  seems  again  to  be 
mere  billing    and   cooing,  accom- 
plished under  the  most  tragic  risks, 
&nd  with  hideous  interruptions  of 
suffering,  over  which  the  couple, 
increased  by  the  addition  of  twin 
babies  of  portentous  appetite,  have 
inany  extraordinary  triumphs,  emerg- 
ing again  constantly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cloud  into    a  sickly 
puidise  of  embraces,  sucklings,  and 
sQchlike     conjugal     and     nursery 
blisses.     What  is  meant  by  the 
very  earthly  Olympus  of  primeval 
giant  gods   into  which  they  are 
c&med,  or  by  the  final  mysterious 
conclusion    in    the    desert,    when 
Daidha  dies  cursing,  for  the  death 
of  her  children,  the  husband  who 
vou  cxix, — ^Na  DCOXXIV. 


has  resigned  heaven  for  her,  we 
are  unable  to  teU ;  neither  can  we 
feel  that  this  climax  demonstrates 
the  emptiness  of  human  good  as 
shown  in  the  desolate  ending  as 
much  of  the  happy  and  fortunate 
as  of  the  disappointed  lover,  though 
probably  this  is  what  the  poet 
meant  The  angel -father  breaks 
into  blasphemy  when  he  sees 
his  edifice  of  happiness  fall  to 
pieces  round  him,  and  makes  a 
last  pyrotechnic  attempt  to  consume 
himself  along  with  his  dead  wife 
and  children;  but  even  when  he 
comes  to  this  conclusion,  nothing 
beyond  despair  at  the  loss  of  his 
happiness  seems  to  enter  his  mind 
— he  has  no  consciousness  of  his 
voluntary  descent  into  mortality — 
no  apparent  knowledge  of  himself 
as  being  more  than  a  man.  The 
whole  effect  is  manguS  by  this 
curious  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  even  to  identify  his  own  con- 
ception: he  would  seem  either  to 
have  forgotten  it  altogether,,  or  to 
have  felt  himself  unable  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  a  loftier  nature  than 
that  of  humanity,  or  to  think  of 
an  angel  as  anything  beyond  the 
handsome  youth  with  flowing  hair 
which  painters  have  taken  as  the 
type  of  heavenly  existence.  Thus, 
once  more,  everything  that  is  desir- 
able in  life  comes  to  be  represented 
by  kisses  and  languishing  looks,  by 
the  mutual  self -absorption  of  two 
beings,  who  find  a  somewhat  monot- 
onous heaven  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  around  whom  the  world  may 
tremble  or  be  convulsed,  and  all  the 
race  of  man  disappear,  without  even 
awakening  them  from  their  private 
raptures.  All  this,  however,  let  the 
reader  remember,  is  combined  with 
the  most  perfect  virtue.  It  is  con- 
nubiality  rendered  improper,  and 
domesticity  made  indecent;  but 
there  is  no  idea  of  evil  in  the  whole 
matter;  it  is  Virtue,  only  too  sweet, 
too  fond,  too  loving — maudlin  and 
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nasty  if  you  please,  but  Virtue  all 
the  same. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  retire 
out  of  thifl  sickly  sweetness  to  the 
better  atmosphere  of  the  fagitive 
poems,  those  Meditations  and  Har- 
monies, which,  if  never  reaching 
the  highest  level  of  poetry,  are 
still  expressive  of  many  of  the 
gentler  feelings  of  the  heart,  its 
languors  and  sadness,  its  tender  re- 
collections, and  that  vague  melan- 
choly which,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  gives  so  much  of  its  charm  to 
nature.  In  this  point  of  view,  as 
a  reflective  and  descriptive  poet, 
giving  a  harmonius  medium  of  ex- 
pression to  many  a  gentle,  voiceless 


soul,  Lamartine  will  probably  long 
retain  his  place  in  the  estimation 
of  his  countrymen*  His  longer 
poems  are,  we  trust,  as  dead  by 
this  time  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
and  we  feel  a  personal  necessity  to 
remove  the  sickly  odour  which 
they  leave  behind  them  by  one 
more  return  to  the  native  soil 
which  gave  him  strength,  and  filled 
him  with  an  inspiration  more  whole- 
some and  sweet  than  sentimeni 
Here  is  MiUy  once  more,  the  be- 
loved home,  with  all  its  gentie  hab- 
its and  daily  life — ^but  this  time 
in  melodious  verse,  which  we  ven- 
ture* to  put  into  a  very  literal  Eng- 
lish version : — 


Then  come  in  turn  the  many  cares  of  day— 

To  reap  the  fields,  the  gathered  grain  to  lay 

On  the  heaT)ed  carta,  before  the  rain-cloud  rent 

By  sudden  lightning  from  its  cloom  has  sent 

Quick-falling  floods  to  swell  tne  ripened  ear, 

Or  stain  with  white  decay  its  golden  cheer ; 

Gather  the  fruit  that  falls  from  trees  bereft ; 

Call  back  the  bees  to  homes  this  morning  left ; 

The  laden  branch  weighed  down  with  wealth  sustain ; 

Clear  the  choked  runlet  from  its  sandy  stain. 

Then  tend  the  poor,  who,  stretching  empty  hands. 

Asking  for  pence  or  bread  in  Qod's  name  stands  ; 

Or  widows,  who,  from  souls  untouched  by  fears, 

Alms  of  the  heart,  asks  tears  to  swell  her  tears ; 

Or  hopeful  counsel  on  the  unthrifty  shed, 

Give  orphan  work,  and  to  the  sick  a  bed : 

Then  'neath  the  trees  at  noon  a  pause  is  made — 

Masters  and  servants,  talking  in  the  shade 

Of  wind  that  rises,  of  brisht  skies  that  pale, 

Of  the  thick  clouds  that  ledl  in  whitening  hail. 

The  boughs  by  caterpillars  eaten  black. 

The  ragged  brier  that  tears  the  scythe's  edge  back. 

Then  come  the  children :  'midst  them,  in  her  place. 

The  mother  teaches  of  God's  name  and  grace ; 

Or  half-spelt  words  are  murmured,  homeher  lore, 

Or  numbers,  finger-counted  o'er  and  o'er; 

Or  trains  them,  thread  frx>m  lint  or  wool  to  win. 

Or  weave  their  garments  from  the  thi^ad  they  spin. 

Thus  toil  on  toil  from  hour  to  hour  goes  on. 
Till  Rently,  lo  !  the  working  time  is  done  : 
The  full  oay  softly  falls  ;  eve  comes,  and  we 
Beside  the  door  sit  on  the  fallen  tree, 
And  watch  the  creat  wain  heaped  with  odorous  grass, 
The  gleaners  following  where  its  slow  wheels  pass ; 
^e  herdsman  leading  back  from  field  and  wood 
The  heavy-uddered  goats  j  in  gratefril  mood. 
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Chaned  with  the  gifts  the  kindly  vale  bestowed. 
The  Begcar  passing  bowed  beneath  his  load. 
Behind  the  hill,  in  mists  of  gold,  the  sun 
With  love  we  watch  go  down,  his  journey  done ; 
And  as  his  great  round,  dropping,  drowned  in  shade. 
Broideries  of  gold  or  sombre  furrows  made. 
We  fix  the  fortunes  of  the  coming  mom, 
If  to  dim  skies  or  radiant  brightness  bom. 
Thus  to  the  Christian  eye  life's  darkening  eve 
Promise  of  bright  days  after  death  can  give. 
The  Angelas  sounds  soft  when  fails  the  light, 
Convokmg  spirits  blest  to  bless  the  night. 
All  darkens  with  the  sky :  the  soid  is  still, 
The  memories  of  the  dead  come  back  at  will ; 
We  think  of  firiends  whose  eyes  have  long  foregone 
In  the  eternal  day  both  moon  and  sun« 
With  sadness  in  our  hearts'  still  depths  we  trace 
Whence  they  have  gone,  the  ever-empty  place ; 
And  to  fill  up  the  void  o'er  which  we  grieve, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  within  its  depths  we  leave. 

At  len^h  when  stars  are  trembling  overhead, 
Returning  to  our  hearth  we  talk,  we  read, — 
One  of  those  legacies  sublime  and  dear 
Bv  the  great  dead  left  to  their  followers  here— ^ 
Men  who  like  lights  across  the  ages  shine, — 
Homer  or  Fenelon ;  or,  more  di^e, 
That  book  where  secrets  all  of  earth  and  heaven 
In  two  great  words — Hope  !  Charity  ! — are  given* 
And  sometimes,  too,  to  make  the  nisht  more  sweet. 
The  darkness  bright  with  song,  our  lips  repeat 
Verses  of  some  great  singer  tlmt  could  win 
Their  charmM  tones  from  lutes  of  seraphim. 
Decking  dear  tmth  with  numbers  sweet,  and  words 
And  image  such  as  nature's  self  affords. 

But  slumber,  gentle  issue  of  toil's  sighs, 
Before  the  hour  weighs  down  our  weary  eyes ; 
And,  as  'twas  wont  m  Eachel's  primal  days. 
The  household  gathers  for  the  evening  praise. 
To  make  more  pure,  more  sweet  the  worship  given, 
A  child's  voice  rises  with  our  prayers  to  heaven — 
Virginal  voice  touched  to  a  tenderer  tone 
By  presence  of  that  Qod  with  whom  alone 
It  pleads,  invoking  blessing  on  the  night ; 
Then  in  a  song  of  Zion  rising  light 
To  which  is  choral  answer ;  gentle  note 
Of  mothei^-from  the  father's  manly  throat 
A  deeper  sound ;  old  voices  shrill  and  spare. 
And  filiepherds*  rough  from  strife  of  wind  and  air. 
With  heavy  burden  hum  the  chant  divine, 
And  with  the  leading  voice,  clear,  infjEmtuie, 
Contrast  like  trouble  and  serenity^- 
An  hour  of  peace  within  a  stormy  day — 
Till  you  would  say,  as  voice  on  voices  broke. 
Mortals  who  questioned  while  an  angel  spoke. 

This  18  finely  touched,  and  with    part  of  the  poem  entitled  '|  B^nd- 
'  tendemefis  of  feeling.     It  is    diction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Solitude," 
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and  was  suggested,  the  poet  tells 
us,  by  a  pretty  group  fonned  of  his 
motheiy  his  young  wife,  her  mother 
and  her  child,  seated  in  a  summer 
landscape  close  to  the  old  house 
which  had  sheltered  his  infancy. 
In  this  kind  of  gentle  strain,  whe- 
ther it  be  prose  or  poetry,  he  is 
beyond  riyalry.    When  aJl  other 
inspiration  fails,  the  inspiration  of 
home  never  fails  him.    Whatever 
he  may  be  elsewhere,  at  Milly  he  is 
ever  a  true  poet.     This  is  the  high- 
est praise  we  can  give  to  Lamartine. 
His  longer  poems  are  monotonous 
and  cloying ;  his  poetical  romances 
of  a  mawkish  and   unwholesome 
sweetness.    But  on  his  native  soil, 
in  the  homely  house  of  his  mother, 
all  objectionable  qualities  disappear. 
He  loves  the  skies  which  overarch 
that  dear  bit  of  country ;  he  loves 
the  hills  and  the  fields  because  they 
surround  that  centre  of  all  associa- 
tions ;  and  in  his  companionship  with 
nature  he  is  always  tender  and  natu- 
ral, seldom  exaggerated,  and  scarcely 
ever  morbid.     His  shorter  strains 
are  full  of  the  fresh  atmosphere  of 
the  country  he  loved ;  and  the  senti- 
ment of  pensive  evenings  and  jtill 
nights,  soft-breathing,  fuU  of  stars 
and  darkness,  is  to  be  foimd  every- 
where   in    the    gentle    melodious 
verse;  not  lofty  or  all  absorbing 
like  the  Kature-worship  of  Words- 
worth, but  more  within  the  range  of 
the  ordinary  mind,  and  quite  as 
genuine  and  true.    Had  he  been 
content  with  this,  and  not  aspired 
to  represent  passion  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  his  fame  would  have 
been  more  vkl  and  more  lasting. 
He  was  such  a  poet  as  the  quieter 
intellectualist,  the  pensive  thinker 
loves.     He  could  not  touch   the 
greater  springs  of  human  feeling; 
but  he  could  so  play  upon  the  milder 
stops  of  that  great  instinct  as  to  fill 
his  audience  with  a  soft  enthusiasm. 
Some  of  his  prose  works  reach  to 
a  profounder  influence;  and  those 


readers  who  remember,  when  it  came 
out,  the  'Histoiy  of  the  Girond- 
ists,' will  not  refuse  to  the  poet  a 
certain  power  of  moving  and  ex- 
citing the  mind :  but  this  work  and 
the  many  others  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  have  little  to  do- 
with  our  argument.    They  are  poet- 
ical  and    exaggerated    prose,  and 
have  no  claim  to  the  higher  title 
of  poetry. 

In  the  midst  of  his  manifold  pro^ 
ductions,  however,  there  happened 
to  Lamartine  such  a  chance  as  be- 
falls few  poets.     He  had  it  in  hi» 
power  once  in  his  life  to  do  some- 
thing greater  than  the  greatest  lyric, 
more  noble  than  any  vers.    At  the 
crisis  of  the  Eevolution  of  1848^ 
chance  (to  use  the  word  without 
irreverence)    thrust    him    and  no* 
other  into  the  place  of  master,  and 
held  him  for  one  supreme  moment 
alone  between  France  and  anarchy — 
between,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
world  and  a  second  terrible  Bevolu- 
tion.    And  there  the  sentimental^ 
ist  proved  himself  a  man ;  he  con- 
fronted raving  Paris,  and  subdued 
it.     The  old  noble  fVench  blood  in 
his  veins  rose  to  the  greatness  of 
the  crisis.    With  a  pardonable  thrill 
of  pride  in  the  position,  so  strange 
to  a  writer  and  man  of  thought, 
into  which  without  any  action  of 
his  own  he  found  himself  forced,, 
he  describes  how  he  faced  the  tre- 
mendous mob  of  Paris  for  seventy 
hours,  almost  without  repose,  with- 
out sleep  or  food,  when  there  was 
no  other  man  in  France  bold  enough 
or  wise  enough  to  take  that  supreme 
part;  and  ended  by  guiding  that 
most  aimless  of  revolutions  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion,  for  the  moment 
at  least.  It  was  not  Lamartine's  fault 
thatthe Empire  cameafterhim.  Long 
before  the  day  of  the  Empire  had 
come  he  had  fisillen  from  his  momen- 
tary elevation,  and  lost  all  influence 
over  his  country.     But  his  down- 
fall cannot  efface  the  fact  that  he 
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did  actuallj  reign,  and  leign  l)enefi- 
eently,  subduing  and  controlling 
the  excited  nation,  saving  men's 
lives  and  the  balance  of  society. 
"We  know  no  other  poet  who  has 
had  such  a  chance  afforded  him, 
and  few  men  who  have  acquitted 
themselves  so  well  in  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  posi- 
tions which  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  hold. 

The  end  of  his  life,  which  was 
spent  obscurely,  faded  away  amid 
many  clouds  j  and  it  is  better  that 
we  should  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
that  record  of  perpetual  debt  and 
shifting  impecuniosity.  The  nation 
itself  came,  we  think  more  than 
once,  to  the  rescue  of  the  poet; 
and  he  went  on  until  his  very  end 
publishing  and  republishing,  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  with  remin- 
iscence, in  a  feverish  strain  for 
money,  which  it  is  painful  to  con- 
template. The  causes  of  this  we 
need  not  enter  into ;  but,  well  en- 
dowed as  his  family  had  left  him, 
sole  heir  of  all  the  uncles  and  aunts 
who  had  sat  heavily  upon  his  early 
life,  he  died  poor  and  deprived  of 
almost  everything.  When  a  man 
lias  to  come  pitifully  before  the 
world  and  explain  how,  to  retain 


Milly,  he  sells  another  bit  of  him- 
self, another  volume  of  'Confidences,' 
to  the  eager  bookseller — making,  one 
feels,  capital  of  the  very  sympathy 
excited — the  situation  is  too  painful 
and  humbling  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
Lamartiue's  sun  went  down  amid 
those  clouds.  But  the  man  is  dead, 
and  his  generation  are  disappearing 
off  the  scene,  and  France  has  per- 
haps more  debts  to  him  than  she 
has  ever  been  able  to  pay.  He 
never  led  her  intentionally  astray, 
from  one  end  of  his  career  to  the 
other.  If  his  adoration  of  love  is 
sometimes  sickly,  and  his  senti- 
mentality maudlin,  and  the  ideal 
world  he  framed  a  narrow  and  poor 
world,  filled  with  but  one  monot- 
onous strain  of  weak  passion — it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  pure  love 
which  he  idolises,  a  virtuous  ideal, 
which,  according  to  his  lights,  he 
endeavours  to  set  forth.  And  in 
his  fugitive  pieces  there  dwells 
often  the  very  sweetness  of  the 
woods  and  fields — a  homely  gentle 
atmosphere  of  moral  quiet  and 
beauty.  It  is  for  these,  and  not 
for  the  exaggerated  poetical  maun- 
dering of  his  larger  poems,  that 
his  name  will  be  remembered  in 
the  world. 
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It  is  jnfit  eleven  years  since 
the  author  of  'Vanity  Pair'  and 
'  The  Newcomes '  passed  away  from 
among  us,  in  all  the  power  and 
yigoor  of  life,  unexhausted  by  the 
labour  which  a  toiling  literary  man, 
more  almost  than  any  other  profes- 
sional worker,  has  to  go  through  on 
his  way  to  that  highest  eminence  of 
success  which  so  few  ever  reach. 
He  had  been  an  artist,  he  had  been 
a  journalist,  he  had  been,  strange  as 
it  seems  to  say  so,  only  a  semi- 
successful  writer  for  many  years  of 
his  life,  writing  books  wluch  got 
their  full  meed  of  approbation  only 
after  his  great  work  had  carried 
him  at  a  leap  to  the  summit  of  pop- 
ularity. At  last,  however,  he  had 
attained  all  that  the  ambition  of  an 
author  could  desire — the  readiest 
and  most  enthusiastic  welcome  for 
all  that  he  chose  to  give  to  the 
world,  the  plaudits  of  all  whose 
applause  was  worth  caring  for,  along 
with  that  echo  from  the  crowd 
which  is  the  true  test  of  fame  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
so  much  solid  reward  for  his  labours 
as  gave  substance  and  meaning  to 
all  the  rest.  His  life,  as  everybody 
knows,  had  been  overshadowed  by 
one  of  the  heaviest  domestic  clouds 
that  can  come  upon  a  young  man 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
which  he  had  borne  manfully  with 
courage  and  patience  and  cheerful 
stead&stness ;  and  in  the  blessed 
course  of  compensating  time  had 
recovered  through  his  children  the 
happiness  of  home.  All  this,  for- 
tunately, he  had  attained  while  still 
in  the  full  flood  of  a  genial  and 
friendly  existence.  His  labours  were 
many,  but  they  were  at  length  fully 
recompensed;  and    no  failure    of 


strength  warned  him  to  leave  them 
off.    He  had  troops  of  friends  and 
universal  appreciation  and  honour 
wherever  he  went ;  his  name  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  his  country,  and 
his  character  understood  and  loved. 
Thus  happy  was  he  above  the  as- 
saults of  adverse  fortune  and  all 
those  evils  which  in  his  day  he  had 
met  and  encountered  like  a  man, 
when  suddenly  in  the  night,  without 
warning  or  the    knowledge  even 
of  those  most  dear  to  him,  there 
came  a  secret  messenger  and  sum- 
moned him  unexpectedly  out  of  all 
this  warmth  and  comfort.    Without 
time  to  breathe  a  last  wish  or  say 
a  farewell,  he  was  withdrawn  from 
the  world  in  the  strength  of  life,  in 
the  fulness  of  fame  and  of  genius. 
There  is  something  very  terrible  to 
the  common  imagination  in  such  a 
fate:  no  lingering  of  sickness  or 
long  languor  of  suffering  affects  the 
mind  so  much  as  the  shock  and 
terror  of  a  sudden   disappearance 
like  this;  and  yet,  when  we  con- 
sider it  calmly,  what  could  be  more 
happy?    AH  the  growing  shadows 
of  mortality,  the  waning  days,  the 
fading  light,  the  time  when  desire 
fails  and  the  grasshopper  becomes 
a  burden,  are  escaped  by  such  a 
swift  conclusion.       Of    idl  things 
there  is  nothing  so  sad  as  the  last 
chapter  in  life,  through  which  the 
old  man  lingers,  seeing  his  friends 
drop  around  him,  and  mournfully 
awaiting  the  moment  when  he  too 
shall  drop,  like  so  many  others,  into 
the  long-waiting  and  clearly  visible 
grave.     But  in  the  other  case  all 
these    sorrows    are    avoided.    The 
man  who  dies  in  middle  age  has  all 
that  is  best  in  Ufo  without  its  sad- 
dest drawbacks  and  burdens ;  and 
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there  are  cases  in  which  so  sudden 
a  death  seems  a  special  privilege  of 
lieayen  to  those  who  have  stood 
brardy  at  their  post,  and  borne  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  the  sore  labours 
of  life  without  fear  or  flinchiug. 
Thia  was  what  our  great  humorist 
did,  bravely^  tenderly,  steadfastly, 
thiongh  pangs  and  discouragements 
irhich  would  have  taken  the  heart 
out  of  many  a  common  man.  And 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  in  the  full 
flosh  of  his  fame,  while  yet  his  eye 
vas  not  dim  nor  his  force  abated, 
hut  when  by  strain  and  determina- 
tion he  had  fulfilled  the  task  he  put 
upon  himself  and  provided  for  those 
moat  dear  to  him — then  he  was  tak- 
en away  at  a  stroke,  his  work,  uncom- 
pleted, dropping  from  his  hands. 

Of  the  life  thus  ended  no  formal 
lecord  has  been  made ;  nor  indeed 
has  any  memento  of  it  been  given 
to  the  world  till  now.  And  there 
is  something  unusually  touching 
in  the  publication  at  this  especicd 
moment  of  the  book  of  sketches, 
reproduced  from  the  scraps  and 
fragments  which  Thackeray  left 
bel^d  him.  It  is  not  the  great 
author,  the  social  philosopher  and 
mondist,  the  famous  writer  of 
novels,  the  cynic,  as  some  men 
think  him,  but  a  domestic  figure, 
all  softened,  mellowed,  and  illu- 
minated by  tender  lights  of  love, 
which  appears  to  us  in  this  volume 
with  gemal  smile  and  playful  looks, 
kindest,  gentlest^  most  indulgent 
of  men,  ''my  father,"  no -other  title 
thought  of.  His  children  were 
mov^  to  this  undertaking  by  nat- 
^iial  displeasure  at  the  publication 
of  a  book  professing  to  contain  his 
drawings  and  called  by  his  name,  in 
which  much  extraneous  matter  was 
nuxed  up,  and  youthful  scribbles 
that  did  him  no  manner  of  justice. 
After  they  had  undertaken  this 
gentle  revenge  upon  the  intruders 
who  attempted  to  exploiter  his 
memory,  the  woric  grew  upon  them^ 
charming  them  with  a  thousand 


soft  recollections  of  their  own  early 
days  and  his  constant  tenderness. 
The  consultations  and  arrangements 
and  anxious  selection  of  what  was 
best,  the  oversight  and  care  required 
to  make  sure  that  the  reproduction 
was  as  perfect  as  possible,  charmed 
and  interested  beyond  measure  the 
two  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and 
to  whom  he  had  been  the  most  be- 
loved and  playful  companion  as  well 
as  the  kindest  of  fathers.  What 
talks  there  were  of  the  past,  what 
fond  thoughts  and  natural  tears,  out 
of  which  time  had  taken  the  bitter- 
ness !  Alas !  before  the  book  came 
to  the  world,  there  was  but  one  left 
to  look  over,  with  a  pang  of  renewed 
and  added  anguish,  the  records  of 
the  old  life,  of  which  she  alone  re- 
mained the  sole  survivor.  like  her 
father,  though  many  years  younger, 
out  of  her  happiness  and  hopes, 
in  the  flush  of  womanly  maturity 
and  domestic  blessedness,  Thack- 
eray's youngest  daughter,  Mrs  Leslie 
Stephen,  had  been  taken  away 
like  him,  the  abrupt  messenger 
coming  to  her  also  like  a  thief 
in  the  night.  And  now  what  the 
two  planned  and  guided  to  the 
yerge  of  publication,  the  one  puts 
silently  forth  into  the  world.  A 
more  touching  monument  of  the 
little  group  now  severed,  father  and 
daughters,  just  caught  in  their  do- 
mestic life  by  that  side  gleam  of 
fame,  which  reveals  without  profan- 
ity the  sanctity  of  the  now  vacant 
home,  could  not  by  possibility  be 
given  to  the  public. 

After  what  we  have  said,  and 
with  the  tears  in -our  voice,  we  can- 
not turn  at  once  to  the  book  itself, 
so  full  of  genial  fun  and  amused 
perception  of  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  those  days  that  are 
past.  The  man  himself  was  more 
memorable,  more  noticeable  than 
his  sketches.  No  memoir  of  him 
has  been  given  to  the  world ;  and, 
indeed,  the  memoirs  of  his  contem- 
poraries which  have  come  into  be- 
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ing  give  litUe  encouragement  for  ance    to   the  waves,    a   conflciouB 
that  vulgarising    and    undesirable  struggle  of  the  humanity  within 
process.    It  would  be  better  for  the  against  the  terrible  forces  without ; 
fame,  and  better  for  the  personal  and  then  a  gradual  recovery  and 
appreciation,  which  we  give  with  steadying  of  the  shattered  hull,  a 
no  ungrudging  hand  to  those  who  shaking  out  of  the  torn  canvas,  a  re- 
please  us,  if  the  art  of  biography  newed  progress  with  all  the  old  gay 
were  less  largely  and  less  volubly  accompaniments,  as  if  the  storm 
exercised;  and  Thackeray's  children  had    never    been  —  till  the   next 
have  done  well  to  obey  his  injunc-  comes.     So  it  is  with  every  man 
tions.     But  yet,  if  it  had  been  pos-  and  woman.     Caught  out  of  their 
sible  to  put  in  a  book   the  life  first  confidence  in  life  to  a  fierce 
which  was  so  full  of  suffering  and  struggle  with  some  gigantic  primi- 
patience,  of  disappointment,  of  gaiety,  tive  misery,  for  a  moment  crushed 
and  love,  and  laughter,  and  tears,  and  silenced,  then  coming  to  life 
what  a  picture  it  might  have  made !  again  with  sobs  and  choking  breath, 
Such  glimpses  of  it  as  his  friends  setting  a  brave  face  to  the  world 
have  put  aside  in  their  recollec-  and  to  their  trouble,  keeping  on, 
tions  are  full  of  the  interest  which  overcoming,  growing  gay — ^tiU  the 
attends   every  courageous   warfare  next  assault,  which,  like  the  fiist^ 
with  trouble  and  sorrow,  manfully  is  shaken  off  too  after  a  time ;  the 
carried  on,  not  without  sinkings  of  bleeding,  throbbing,  suffering  crea- 
the  heart,  not  without  failures  and  ture  never  giving  up  its  individual 
imperfections,  yet  always  showing  protestation  against  everything  less 
steadfast  progress :  the  head  aloft,  noble  than  that  patient^  courageous, 
the  heart  brave  even  when  near  persistent  life  which  was  not  given 
breaking;    and  many  a  jest  and  by  God  to  be  crushed,  but  to  be  main- 
laugh  breaking  in  between,  sweet,  tained.     Those  who  sink  in  sullen 
natural  gaiety  which  defied  grief;  woe  and  make  no  resistance,  and 
and  all  the  tricks  and   quips  of  those  who  are  beaten  down  into  a 
humour  ready  to  burst  forth  on  the  dull  and  dismal  languor  of  weak- 
very  edge  of  pain,  and  mock  ifc,  ness,  are  not  half  so  interesting  or 
though  the  jester  felt  it   to  the  attractive  as  the  valiant  soul  which 
depths  of  his  kind  and  tender  soul,  cries  and  weeps  and  laughs  and 
There  is  no  such  true  symbol  of  struggles,  and  will  not  be  subdued 
life,  we  have  often  thought,  as  the  whatever  happens.      Of  such  was 
progress  of  a  ship  over  ti^e  sea,  set-  Thackeray.     How  he  righted  hun- 
ting out  in  full  and  fresh  array  of  self  after  the  commotions  through 
perfect  sails  and  spars,  flags  flying,  which  he  passed — ^how  he  took  up 
the  waves  crisping  round  the  adven-  his    burden    and    bore    it    like  a 
turous  bows,  caressing  them  with  man  —  how    even  in   his  youth 
soft  splash  and  rush  and  playful  he  made  himself  the  tender  nurse 
sprinkling  of  spray,  the  wind  like  of  his  little  children,  and  denied 
laughter  in  the  cordage :  till  the  himself,  and  held  on,  tears  in  his 
storm  comes,  seizing  the  vessel  in  heart  if  not  in  his  eyes,  but  snules 
a  sudden  agony,  making  her  reel  on  his  face,  with  outbreaks  of  xnerry 
and  shiver,  stripping  her  bare,  and  laughter  and  jest  and  song,  blossom- 
tossing  her  like  a  nutshell  between  ing  over  the  tribulations  and  priva- 
the    black   sky  and    blacker   sea.  tions  and  hard  struggles  of  life, — this 
Then  after  the  shock  comes  a  pause,  is  a  story  which  we  have  no  com- 
and  one  feels  again  a  throb  of  pur-  mission  to  tell,  nor  even  the  know- 
pose  in  the  battered  thing,  a  work-  ledge  necessary  to  do  so ;  but  which 
ing  of  the  helm  in  obstinate  resist-  is  known  to  many,  as  spectators 
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know  a  portion  of  the  drama  going 
on  before  them  —  though  it  was 
never  revealed  or  debased  through 
partial  telling,  by  himself. 

The  character  of  his  genios,  how- 
ever, and  the  way  in  which  it  came 
to  maturity,  is  safer  ground,  and 
heie  we  may  speak  without  hesita- 
tion. The  first  profession  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  seems  to  have  bisen 
that  of  an  artist,  and  his  first  books 
even,  after  the  pen  gained  the  day 
over  the  pencil,  were  illustrated  by 
himself.  From  art  he  naturally 
8trayed  into  writing,  working  at 
both  together  for  many  of  the  best 
jears  of  his  life,  writing  for  the 
papers  like  his  own  Warrington, 
and  forming  that  light  opinion  of 
the  powers  of  those  who  did  so, 
which  he  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  talk  of  his  favourite  char- 
acter. Then  came  '  Sketch-books,' 
containing  that  curious  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  crafts  which  no  one 
had  done  more  completely  than 
himself — the  literature  a  picture  in 
woids,  the  picture  a  piece  of  literary 
composition ;  and  he  had  worked  in 
this  way  for  years  without  ever  com- 
ing to  any  particular  success,  when 
*  Vanity  Fair '  suddenly  burst  forth, 
convincing  all  fit  critics  in  a  mo- 
ment that  here  was  a  work  of 
genius.  Without  any  further  delay 
or  question  he  came  at  once  to  the 
very  highest  rank,  with  but  two 
rivals  who  could  keep  level  ground 
with  him — ^the  fine  imagination  of 
the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and  the  lower 
yet  popular  and  undeniable  genius 
of  IHckens.  Of  these  three,  Thack- 
eray was  the  one  who  carried  him- 
«elf  most  entirely  into  his  work. 
He  had  the  variety,  the  changeable- 
sees,  the  power  of  rapid  transforma- 
tion which  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  finest  intelligences.  He  was  by 
turns  humorous,  contemptuous,  ten- 
der— a  moralist,  a  jester,  a  laughing 
plulosopher,  a  cynic;  yet  with  a 
vein  of  pathos  infinitely  touching 
And  true,  which  went  to  the  hearts 


of  his  readers.  The  common- 
place was  not  in  him.  Whenever 
he  looked  at  a  scene  it  began  to 
twinkle  all  over  with  lamps  of 
meaning,  gleams  of  humour  and  fun 
that  lit  up  the  landscape,  and  sud- 
den tears  that  fell  before  you  knew, 
and,  before  you  knew,  were  tried  by 
as  sudden  kughter.  He  loved  the 
paradoxes  of  nature  too  well  per- 
haps to  content,  at  least  at  the  out- 
set, the  matter-of-fact  reader;  and 
he  had  a  pleasure  in  showing  not 
only  what  lingerings  of  tenderness 
and  good  feeling  there  might  be  in 
some  disreputable  sinner,  but  what 
foolishness  and  pettiness  might 
dwell  in  the  bosoms  of  good  men. 
This  latter  peculiarity  made  him 
often  misunderstood  by  those  inno- 
cent critics  who  are  more  fond  of 
abstract  virtue  in  a  book  than  of 
the  real  weaknesses  and  shadows  of 
humanity — or  who,  at  least,  insist 
upon  some  one  exhibition  of  an 
author's  faith  in  the  ideaL  But 
Thackeray  could  not  consent  to 
worship  the  abstract  virtue&  The 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  them,  a 
gleam  of  not  unkindly  malice  awoke 
in  his  eye.  Love  of  mischief,  love 
of  contradiction,  impelled  an  on- 
slaught. The  very  perfection  of  the 
outline  drawn  forth  before  him  filled 
him  with  longing  to  pull  it  to  pieces. 
When  he  had  done  this,  as  likely 
as  not  he  might  put  the  ragged 
pieces  kindly  together  again,  or  even 
show  you  how  much  better  than 
you  thought,  was  the  being  whom 
he  refused  to  allow  you  to  take 
on  trust  at  alL  IN'obody  has  done 
such  credit  to  the  stupid  gentleman 
with  his  good  instincts  and  dull 
yet  noble  loyalty  and  steadfiastness. 
Though  he  pretended  to  reject  the 
very  idea  of  a  hero,  it  was  he  who 
first  revealed  to  the  world  the  heroic 
possibilities  of  truth  and  of  suffer- 
ing that  might  exist  in  such  a  rudi- 
mentary being  as  his  Kawdon  Craw- 
ley, or  in  the  bosom  of  a  poor  little 
dissipated,  stupid  Foker  — moved 
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thereto,  no  doubt,  by  something  of  Becky  triumpb  oyer  onr  moral  sense, 
the  same  love  of  paradox  and  whim-  and  carry  us  with  her  almost  to  the 
sical  pathetic  preference  for  the  end  of  her  career.  We  have  always 
people  whom  nobody  else  could  be  thought  that  her  indifference  to  her 
found  to  defend  or  stand  up  for.  It  child  was  a  mistake  in  the  picture, 
pleased  his  kind  fantastic  humour  to  unless  it  is  indeed  a  deliberate  de- 
throw  its  softest  gleams  upon  the  parture,  when  things  become  tiag^c, 
meanest  places,  and  abash  you  with  from  the  lighter  principle  of  the 
revelationsofgoodjustwhereyoufelt  beginning,  which  was  to  keep  us 
most  confident  that  nothing  good  always  in  good-humour  with  the 
could  be  found.  He  has  never  at-  most  perfectly  good-humoured  of 
tempted  to  draw  a  perfect  character,  heroines.  The  original  Becky  made 
except,  perhaps.  Colonel  Kewcome,  her  little  pupils  love  her,  and  would 
who,  but  for  the  alloy  of  a  little  bom-  no  doubt  have  secured  her  son  as 
bast  and  innocent  vanity  in  his  first  her  partisan  too,  had  not  her  sun 
appearances,  would  be  as  pure  a  hero  begun  to  go  down,  and  the  tragical 
as  the  greatest  idealist  could  desire,  shadows  of  the  conclusion  required 
But  such  a  character  as  Becky  Sharp,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  peimit 
for  instance,  though  she  captivated  her  disappearance  among  them.  It 
the  world,  frightened  many  a  gentle  is  the  only  failure  in  this  wonder- 
reader  who  found  in  that  bad  but  ful  effort  of  art.  But  Thackeray's 
charming  young  person  the  type  of  genius  was  averse  to  endings :  its 
woman  in  whom  the  author  delight-  very  greatness  lay  in  the  clear 
ed,  and  could  not  pardon  him  for  perception  he  had  of  the  f^- 
the  foolishness  of  his  Amelia,  his  mentary,  broken,  always  begin- 
good  heroine,  whose  sweetness  was  ning  never  ending  character  of  life ; 
as  exasperating  as  the  iniquities  of  that  strange  principle  of  immortality 
the  other  were  delightful.  The  in  the  midst  of  mortality,  which 
gradual  working  out  of  Becky  is  balks  all  rules,  scorns  experience, 
an  effort  more  sustained  than  any-  ignores  age,  and  never  allows  itself 
thing  which  the  mere  charm  of  the  to  come  to  any  solemnity  of  con- 
paradox  could  account  for ;  and  yet  dusion  so  long  as  existence  itself 
that  piquant  contradiction  of  com-  goes  on — ^a  mystery  without  dose, 
mon  belief  runs  through  every  This  is  not  the  time,  however, 
detail,  and  enlivens  the  labour  in  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
a  way  which  even  the  common  Thackeray's  works.  Whatever  he 
spectator  can  understand.  Her  did  he  inspired  with  that  wealth 
selfishness  yet  good-nature,  her  en-  of  variety,  that  whimsical  play 
tire  indifference  to  everything  but  of  life,  that  rapid  change  of  sen- 
her  own  interest,  yet  real  power  of  timent  and  glimmering  of  broken 
self-sacrifice  when  that  is  necessary,  lights  and  shadows,  which  are  cha^ 
and  faculty  of  pleasing  and  making  acteristic  of  him.  His  narrative  was 
happy  those  whom  she  is  using  a  long-continued  flow  of  conversation 
for  her  own  purposes,  are  quite  following  the  wanderings  of  a  play- 
captivating  to  the  imagination,  ful  fancy,  digressing,  returning,  stop- 
We  are  entirely  sorry,  and  sympa-  ping  to  throw  a  stone  there,  a  flower 
thise  in  her  genuine  regret,  at  not  here — to  point  out  noany  a  passing 
being  able  to  marry  old  Sir  Pitt  incident,  which  was  subtly  worked 
when  he  proposes  to  her,  notwith-  in,  you  could  not  tell  how,  to  the 
standing  all  the  ludicrous  baseness  story  and  the  subject  before  him. 
of  the  situation ;  and  throughout.  Other  artists  might  use  a  broader 
the  pluck,  the  dauntlessness,  the  treatment,  and  put  in  with  more 
brightness,  the  unfjEuling  resources  of  historical  seriousness  the  carefully* 
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posed  fignres  of  their  composition  j  how  many  of  us  are  glad  to  take 
but  as  yon  followed  out  his  long-  refuge  in  it  amid  all  the  miseriea 
continued  monologue  &om  point  to  and  confusions  of  the  world  I 
point,  the  people  you  met  there  The  character  of  Mr  Thackeray's 
stood  forth  as  if  you  had  met  them  illustrations  has  always  struck  our- 
in  the  stzeets,  dotted  out  with  bits  selves  as  very    quaintly  original, 
of  insignificant  detaO|  with  jest  and  Quite  independent  of  their  merit 
laaghter  and  sudden  pathetic  sag-  as  art,  they  were  always  to  some 
gestion  and  flash  of  merry  ridicule  extent  literary   compositions,  and 
—not  rigid  portraits  any  one  of  full  of  the  very  spirit  of  the  writer, 
them,  but  breathing,  living,  doing  or  rather,  which  is  more  distinct 
wise  and  foolish  things,  as  real  as  still,  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote, 
the  daylight.     Once  or  twice  only  Those  comic  or  sentimental  person- 
in  the  whole  circle  of  his  creations  ages  had  always  a  consciousness  of 
his  sweet  temper  and  genial  tolera-  the  reader  wluch  goes  against  the 
tion  &iled  him,  and  a  gleam  of  vin-  very  principle  of  illustration,  and  yet 
dictiveness  lights  up  the  landscapes:  was  most  oddly  illustrative  of  the 
generally  he  is  good  to  everybody,  author's  prevailing  turn  of  mind 
even  to  the  good  people  whom  it  is  and  feeling.    The  first  that  occurs 
his  instinct  to  avoid,  because  every-  to  us  as  an  example  of  what  we  say, 
body  else  approves  of  them,  but  is  a  little  picture  which  we  remem- 
whom  he  never  seizes  upon  savagely  her  among  the  illustrations  of  the 
as  some  great  writers  do.   The  banter  *  Rose  and  the  Ring,'  and  in  which 
which  he  employs  is  penetrating,  a  certain  pretty  little  Betsinda,  the 
and  turns  the  victim  inside  out,  it  small    heroine    with    whom^    that 
istnio — but  there  is  no  malignity  in  charming    extravaganza  begins,  is 
the  sleight  of  hand  with  which  he  dancing  before  the  king  and  queen, 
peels  off  the  wrappings  which  con-  with  the  much-hoped-for  remunera- 
ceal  aU  that  is  poor  and  pitiful  and  tion  of  a  bun  before  her  eyes.     The 
fake  from  the  common  eye.    Even  little  creature  looks  at  us  out  of  her 
in  his  graver  moments  the  gleam  of  few  slight  lines  of  engraving,  taking 
fun  is  never  quite  out  of  his  eyes,  us  into  her  confidence,  with  a  whole 
but  lurks  there  ready  to  light  up  volume  of  fun  in  her  eyes.     How 
again  all  the  lesser  details  of  the  grand  they  are  !  what  old  guys  and 
subject,  and  relieve  the  mind  from  sham   potentates !   she  is  saying ; 
the  painful  strain  of  moral  disen-  and  what  fun  it  is  to  be  making 
chantment.     If  we  touch  the  depths  believe  to  look  up  to  them  and  think 
for  a  moment,  and  feel  the  indignant  their  approbation  so  much  worth 
swell  of  pain  over  injustice,  next  gaining !     The  same  feeling  runs 
page  sends  us  on  laughing  at  the  through  all  the  pictures.     It  is  at 
poor  figure  which  the  tyrant  cuts,  us,  not  at  her  companions  in  the 
or  the  petty  vengeance  which  turns  scene,  that  Becky  is  always  lookmg 
the  sinner's  bed  into  one  of  thorns,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  of  confi- 
not  roses.    The  very  love  of  variety  dential  amusement.     She  takes  in 
in  him,  and  inability  to  harp  upon  everybody  about  her,  but  she  knows 
one  string,  takes  bitterness  out  of  she  does  not  take  in  the  reader ; 
his  satire.     Perhaps  the  conclusion  therefore  she  elevates  a  little  eye- 
is  less  highly  moral,  and  the  laugh,  brow  and  gives  him  a  glance  out  of 
though  half  sad,  which  rounds  the  the  comer  of  her  demure  eyes.    She 
whole  is  more  hopeless  than  de-    has  no  concealments  from  him---he 
aundation;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  has    understands  what  are  the  real  feel- 
been  the  utterance  of  some  of  the    ings  in  her  mind,  and  knows  her 
finest  of  human  intelligences ;  and    schemes,  and  has  a  certain  sympatny 
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in  what  she  is  aiming  at.  This  is 
not  the  principle  upon  which  any 
ordinary  illustrator  could  work ;'  (if, 
alas !  iUuiBtrators  had  any  principle 
of  work  at  all  except  how  to  get  it 
out  of  their  hands  with  the  least 
trouble  I)  but  it  is  very  telling  in  its 
way,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  make  the  writer  and  the  il- 
lustrator the  same  person.  When 
he  takes  the  pencil  into  his  hand, 
the  familiar  instrument,  first-used- 
and  -  dreamt  -  of  tool,  becomes  so 
much  more  entirely  himself  than 
•even  his  pen,  that  what  he  does 
for  us  in  the  course  of  his  narra- 
4;ive,  showing  us  all  the  world  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  the  strings 
by  which  his  puppets  are  pulled — 
the  personages  of  the  story  them- 
selves do  for  us  in  the  pictures, 
iaughing  stealthily  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  throwing  a  revelation  in 
a  look  with  imperceptible  nod  and 
gesture  which  we  alone  are  sup- 
posed to  see.  A  reflection  of  his  own 
countenance,  with  its  half-laughing 
half-benign  expression  and  air  of 
spectatorship,  steals  into  the  faces 
of  his  characters.  They  become  con- 
scious all  at  once  of  playing  their 
parts,  and  of  playing  them  not 
badly,  except  for  us  who  have  heard 
all  about  it,  and  know  precisely 
what  is  going  on. 

This  curious  characteristic  of  one 
portion  of  his  work  would  show  how 
entirely  Thackeray's  heart  was  in  this 
lighter  and  more  casual  branch  of  his 
labours,  if  we  did  not  know  already 
Jbow  he  loved  the  art  which  was  not 
4o  be  his  vocation  in  life.  This  is 
a  feeling  which  has  been  shared  by 
many  great  artists,  as  all  the  world 
knows.  Something  by  which  they 
were  not  destined  to  gain  their 
power  has  been  the  beloved  ideal 
pursuit  of  their  souls.  Thackeray 
was  too  sensible  not  to  be  aware 
when  he  had  at  last  made  the  grand 
step  which  carried  him  at  once  to 
reputation  and  fortune,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  he  had 


not  real  enjoyment  in  work  so  thor- 
oughly marked  with  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  character,  and  which 
was  so  evidently  enjoyable  ;  but  to 
his  latest  days  his  pencil  was  his 
favourite  and  most  cherished  instru- 
ment. ''  The  hours  which  he  spent 
upon  his  drawing-blocks  and  sketch- 
book brought  no  fatigue  or  weari- 
ness ;  they  were  of  endless  interest 
and  amusement  to  him,  and  rested 
him  when  he  was  tired,"  says  his 
daughter.  Few  men  so  great  in 
one  way  have  a  secondary  pursuit 
cherished  by  themselves  by  which 
they  can  keep  still  a  little  world  apart 
from  the  public  for  their  own  enjoy- 
ment and  that  of  their  friends.  But 
this  was  Thackeray's  fortunate  posi- 
tion. When  Dante  drew  his  angel, 
according  to  the  poet,  it  was  for  the 
lady  of  his  thoughts,  the  supreme 
Beatrice  alone ;  and  when  Eaphael 

"with  the  silyer-pointed  pencil. 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madoniias>'* 

made  sonnets  instead,  that  too  was 
''  once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one 
only."  True  to  all  poetic  nature  is 
this  desire — 

"  No  artist  lives  and  loves  that  longs  not 
(Ah  the  prize  !)  to  find  his  love  a  lan- 
guage 
Fit  and  lair  and  simple  and  sufficient. 
Using  nature  that's  an  art  to  others. 
Not  this  one  time  art  that's  turned  hia 

nature. 
Ay,  of  all  the  artists  living,  loving. 
None  but  would  forego  his  proper  dowry. 
Does  he  paint !  he  fain  would  write  a 

poem. 
Does  he  write  f  he  fain  wonld  paint  a 

picture. 
Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist's, 
Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only. 
So  to  be  the  man,  and  leave  the  artist, 
Gain  tiie  man's  joy,  miss  the  artisfs 


sorrow. 


It  was  not,  however,  the  wistful 
depth  of  this  supremedevotion  which 
moved  Thackeray.  There  are  cut- 
tings-off  and  impoverishments  of  life 
which  are  more  pathetic  than  the 
deepest  sorrows  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  The  "  once,  and 
only  once,  and  for  one  only,"  was 
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Ifced  to  the  warm  heart 
IT  8onl  of  oar  great  hu- 
nt he  had — and  who  will 

was  not  sufficient  com- 
in  itl — ^the  sweet  altema- 
Idren  to  please  by  the  art 
I  not  his  art,  and  friends 
in  and  a  home  to  enliven. 
lis  instead  of  the  Dante- 
dd  the  Saphael-sonnetSy 
I  his  life  had  no  place, 
languors  of  childish  sick- 
le times  he  was  absent 
D,  even  when  they  had 
Qdien  to  entertain  and 
dp  for  their  simple  merry- 
ihe  great  writer  took  his 
I  drew  pictures  for  his  little 

and  their  little  friends, 
sought  anything  of  those 
love  which  were  lavished 
m,  which  were  done  for 
noments  when  the  world 
oughts  were  absent — until 
on  time  and  death  have 
sredness  to  everything  he 
when  the  heirs  of  his  love 
lis  gifts  bring  this  little 
t  fragments  with  tender 

throw  a  gleam  of  tearful 
Qg  light  upon  the  records 
LOW  empty  home. 
16  associations  which  thus 
mi  it,  and  which,  even  to 
lO  knew  nothing  of  him, 
ow  a  touching  Hght  upon 
acter  of  Thackeray,  Uiat 
hief  interest  to  this  book. 
'  revelation  of   talent  or 
f  is  in  it:   the  drawings 
'  of  them  extremely  clever, 
Ksraps  of  description  whim- 
charming  ;  but  that  which 
a  special  character  is  the 
domestic  ease  and  cheerful 
he  reflection  of  a  peaceful 
le  friendly,  genial  gleams  of 
if  showing  the  man  in  his 
rious  moments,  which  we 
ihrined  within  its  pages. 
»xod]gality  and  wealth  of 
i   shows!    Sitting   at  his 
likings   no  doobti  to   his 


friends  or  his  children,  here  are  the 
heads  he  scribbles  on  a  page,  with 
playful  extravagance,  for  want  of 
thought,  like  the  milk-boy's  whistle. 
Here  are  the  designs,  ideas,  and  in- 
tentions never  carried  out,  or  reflec- 
tions of  things  which  were  after- 
wards carried  out,  and  which  we 
remember  in  more  elaborate  guise 
in  other  publications.     How  little 
he  thought  of  these  chance  produc- 
tions is  very  touchingly  described 
in  Miss  Thackeray's  preface.   "  The 
pictures  were  rarely  preserved  by 
himself,"  she  says,  "  nor  put  away 
by  us  with  any  care.     The  femiliar 
stream  flowed  on,  loved  but  un- 
heeded by  us ;  and  among  the  many^ 
drawings  he  devised,  only  a  certain 
number  remain  in  our  possession. 
In  all  my  remembrance,  he  never 
had  one  of  his  own  drawings  framed;; 
and  when  I  was  a  child  I  remember 
a  great  scrap-book  which  was  given 
me  to  play  with,  and  to  work  my 
will  upon.    I  can  only  once  remem- 
ber a  questioning  word  from  him 
concerning  some  scissor-points  with 
which  I  had  ornamented  some  of 
his  sketches.     In  later  years,  by 
his  desire,  I  have  washed  off  the 
drawings  from  many  and  many  a 
wood-block ;  and  I  remember  once 
destroying  his  whole  day's  work 
in  my  anxiety  to  be  of  use.     But 
although  he  certainly  never  wished 
us  to  make  much  of  his  work,  all 
that  belonged  to  it  and  to  his  art  was 
of  vivid  and  serious  reality  to  him, 
and  of  unfailing  interest  and  sug- 
gestion." This  affords  us,  we  think, 
a  picture  better  than  any  of  the 
pictures  that  follow — more  genial, 
coming   home    to    the   multitude,, 
which  is  slow  about  art,  but  has 
perceptions  in  every  point  of  nature. 
Men  of  letters  sometimes  watch 
over  their  fame  with  a  jealous  care 
which  makes  an  audience  even  of 
the  family  circle;  but  these  are 
generally  lesser  lights  of  the  fir- 
mament ;  and  true  genius  with  any 
greatness   in    it   seldom    g!Loiififi% 
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itself  at  tlie  expense  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  natoie.  Thackeray  at 
home  was  not  the  great  author  but 
the  dear  father,  whose  thousand 
tender  qualities  were  fax  more  dear 
to  his  children  than  the  fame  which 
was  extraneous  and  out  of  place  in 
that  warm  domestic  centre.  What 
be  could  do  and  did  do,  was  little 
to  those,  to  whom  he  himself  was 
eyerything.  ''The  fisuniliar  stream 
flowed  on,  loved  but  unheeded." 
What  description  could  be  given^ 
more  natural  and  more  affecting? 
Throughout  the  volume  those  soft 
family  touches  make  up  the  charm 
and  interest.  The  lions  that  figured 
in  the  '  Eose  and  the  Bing,'  roaring 
and  rushing,  were  scribbled  off  to 
-enliven  a  childish  sick-bed;  and 
the  ingenious  and  tricky  devices  of 
the  pack  of  cards  had  a  somewhat 
similar  origin.  Sometimes  without 
thought,  mere  idle  occupation  of  the 
busy  brain  and  hand  which  had  no 
comprehension  of  sheer  do-nothing- 
ness— sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
i;iving  the  affectionate  zest  of  work 
for  them,  to  the  empty  hours  in 
which  he  was  separated  from  the 
oreatures  he  loved  best — the  running 
accompaniment  of  his  life  is  noted 
on  these  fragmentary  pages.  Some- 
times the  drawing  is  vigorous  and 
powerful,  with  meaning  in  it.  Some- 
times it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
scribblings  of  a  blotting-book ;  but 
however  it  comes,  it  shows  us  the 
soft  measure,  the  undertone  of  har- 
mony, the  tune  to  which  his  life 
was  set. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  pub- 
lication, however,  is  to  give  a  Uttle 
genuine  memento  of  Thackeray,  and 
of  the  style  which  was  peculiarly 
his  own,  with  the  sanction  of  such 
authority  as  marks  the  work  authen- 
tic. The  'Orphan  of  Pimlico,* 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  publica- 
tion, is  a  very  slight  sketch  in  the 
style  of  the  "Novels  by  popular 
authors,"  of  which  already  we  have 
various  specimens  from  his  hand. 


Miss  Maria  Theresa  Wiggleworth, 
"  for  many  years  governess  in  fami- 
lies of  the  highest  distinction,"  and 
whose  irreproachable  character  is 
supported  by  reference  to  the  ''  re- 
remf  clergy  of  the  district,"  is  not, 
however,  presented  to  us  as  a  parody, 
but  upon  her  merits;  and  the  tale  of 
love,  despair,  betrayal  and  punish- 
ment, which  she  tells  in  the  most 
elegant  language,  is  illustrated  with 
the  portraits  of  all  the  fine  people 
concerned,  in  various  sensational 
moments,  ending  with  a  tragical 
tableau,  in  which^  a  weak-minded 
husband  and  a  wicked  lover  perish 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  and 
general  woe  is  distributed  in  just 
proportion  to  all  concerned.  Both 
the  composition  of  this  highly- 
moral,  exciting,  and  mournful  tale, 
and  its  illustrations,  are  eminently 
characteristic.  They  were  first  ''be- 
gun at  Kensington,  one  evening  by 
lamp-light;"  and  done  in  scraps,  the 
last  first,  with  the  caprice  of  a 
fjBunily  joke,  filling  the  quiet  eveu- 
ings  with  fun  and  laughing  occupa- 
tion. Another  set  of  drawings  deal 
with  the  adventures  of  Prince  Polo- 
nio,  a  precursor  apparently  of  Prince 
Giglio,  the  hero  of  the '  Bose  and  the 
Bing.'  "In  the  first  page  (which 
has  drifted  away  into  some  unknown 
space)  the  travellers  come  upon  a 
mysterious  personage,  called  the 
Little  Assessor  of  Tiibingen,  lying 
asleep  under  a  tree,  with  blue  fac- 
ings to  his  coat.  My  father  would 
never  explain  who  the  little  As- 
sessor was,  or  what  he  was  doing. 
He  said  it  was  a  mystery."  The 
playing-cards  belong  to  tiie  same 
playful  portion  of  holiday-work.  All 
kinds  of  imaginations  play  about 
the  black  and  red  pips,  which  come 
in  with  the  most  whimsical  effect, 
thanks  to  the  skilful  manipulation 
of  the  artist  Sometimes  they  are 
black  "nigger"  &ces,  illustrating 
fantasies  of  his  American  tours — 
sometimes  historical  mlhoueHes.  A 
three  of  dubs,  in  which  the  Duke 
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of  Marlborongb  is  the  hero,  one 
spot  lepreeentmg  his  own  pigtaO, 
another  that  of  his  horse,  and  a 
third  nestling  in  his  cocked  hat,  is 
veiy  dever.     The  red  cards  require 
still  more  pains  and  trouble;  and 
the  hack  view  of  Miss  Smith  at  the 
piano,  with  a  diamond  let  into  her 
shoulders,  in  delightful  adaptation 
to  the  costume  of  the  period,  is  al- 
most as  good  as  the  scene  represent- 
ing '*  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  the 
Old  Guard,"  where  one  of  the  spots 
of  the  ei^t  of  diamonds  comes  into 
the  dress  of  the  emperor  with  the 
most  admirable  effect      ^'My  fa- 
ther once  said,"  says  Miss  Thack- 
emy, ''  that  one  of  the  achievements 
of  his  life  which  had  given  him 
most  unalloyed  satisfiEtction,  was  the 
introduction  of  Napoleon's  waist- 
coat as  it  appears  in  this  battle- 
scene."    I^ever  was  more  delight- 
ful,   genial    foolery.      Dr    Birch's 
school,    perhaps    a   less    elevated 
effort  ought  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
all  schoolboys,  with  the    comical 
victim  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
rueful  feuses  of  the  ''boys  who  go 
up  next."     These  are  nothings,  the 
r4der  will  perceive  \  yet  they  are 
foil  both  of  fun  and  pathos,  and 
more  significant  of   the  workman 
than  matters  much  more  important. 
Along  with  this  genial  play  of 
exuberant  and  delightful  nonsense, 
are  a  few  more  elaborate  drawings. 
Perhaps   the  best  of  these  is  the 
figure  (as  is  supposed)  of  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  the  public  made 
acquaintance  at  Mrs  Perkins's  ball. 
''This    drawing,"  Miss  Thackeray 
says,  entering  into  it  with  heredi- 
tary humour,  "  may  recall  Mr  Fre- 
denck  Minchin,  in  the  vivacity  of 
early  youth,  before  he  had  attained 
to  that  qoiet  dignity  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  remarkable."    The 
flying  figure  of  this,  alas !  now  some- 
what antiquated  bcMiu,  in  high  black 
stock  and  collar — airy  as  Terpsi- 
chore herself^  yet  serious  as  all  great 
pufbimeES  are,  in  full  impulse  of  a 


dance  less  languid  than  those  we 
are  now  used  to  see — ^ib  delightful. 
He  is  afloat,  but  decorous,  poised  in 
air,  yet,  one  feels  sure,  certain  never 
to  come  down  upon  any  partner's 
toes,  or  otherwise  commit  himself 
by  pranks  unbecoming  the  perfect 
propriety  of  this  model  of  all  the 
graces  of  the  ball-room.  This  is 
pure  comedy  on  its  gonteelest  level. 
There  is  a  touch  of  tragedy,  however, 
in  the  somewhat  appalling  little 
picture  of  children  playing  in  the 
Glasgow  gutters — a  drawing  in 
which  there  is  almost  a  Hogarthian 
touch,  in  its  keen  perception  of  the 
misery  and  imloveUness  of  the  little 
group,  which  yet  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  childish  grace  and 
mirth.  The  two  Scotch  sketches, 
indeed,  are  little  favourable  to  our 
beloved  country.  A  more  truculent 
audience  could  scarcely  have  been 
than  the  MacGuffies  and  MacDuffies 
whom  the  lecturer  sees  before  him, 
and  whose  harsh  countenances  he 
leaves  on  record.  Let  us  hope  we 
are  not  quite  so  appalling  in  the 
flesh.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of 
the  sketches  is  that  which  represents . 
the  interior  of  a  railway  carriage, 
in  which  an  old  clergyman  is  lec- 
turing a  poor  lady  convicted  of 
having  the  objectionable  publica- 
tion in  her  hand,  on  the  enormity 
of  reading  'Punch'  (in  its  early 
days),  while  Thackeray  himself  and 
Douglas  Jerrold  look  on  and 
Hsten  on  the  adjoining  bench. 
"Are  you  aware  who  are  the 
conductors  of  that  paper  f  and  that 
they  are  Chartists,  deists,  atheists, 
anarehists,  and  socialists  to  a  man? 
I  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that 
they  meet  together  once-a-week  in 
a  tavern  in  St  Giles's,  where  they 
concoct  their  infamous  print  The 
chief  part  of  their  income  is  derived 
from  threatening  letters,  which  they 
send  to  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Their  principal  writer  is  a  returned 
convict."  To  this  conversation  Jer- 
rold is  listening  in  the  comer,  with 
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eyes  looking  back,  and  a  comic 
solemnity,  while  Thackeray  himself 
grins  genial  with  benign  connte- 
nance.  The  incident  is  said  to 
have  leally  occnrred,  and  it  is  easy 
to  nndeistand  the  amusement  which 
the  two  must  have  got  ont  of  it 
We  think  we  know  the  beneyolent 
clerical  critic  who  gives  so  fair  and 
friendly  an  account  of  the  ''  infam- 
ous print." 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  go 
over  the  book  in  detail.  There  is 
nothing  but  fun  and  nonsense  in  it^ 
and  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  im- 
pression it  makes  is  entirely  tender 
and  pathetic.  We  are  less  amused 
than  touched  by  the  soft  breath  of 
recollections,  the  love  so  delicately 
shadowed  out,  without  a  word  that 
can  profane  or  even  vulgarise  its 
sacredness,  of  which  these  pages 
are  fulL  To  those  who  knew 
Thackeray,  this  delicate  suggestion 
of  him  must,  we  do  not  doubt^  come 
home  with  wonderful  meaning ;  hut 
even  to  those  who  did  not  know 
the  man,  such  indications  of  him  as 
are  to  be  found  here  will  be  more 
valuable  than  the  details  of  vul- 
gar volumes  of  biography.  The 
world  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  private  griefs  and  struggles 
of  a  man  who  respects  his  own 
privacy,  and  chooses  to  preserve  it, 
none  the  less  that  he  is  a  great 
author,  and  much  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  To  those  who  like  to  ex- 
cite and  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the  crowd,  there  may  be  nothing 
undignified,  nothing  paltiy,  in  the 
desire  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
a  posthumous  arbitration  of  their 
difficulties  and  quarrels.  But  Mr 
Thackeray  was  not  of  this  disposi- 
tion, and  we  think  he  was  right. 
Yet  without  any  story  given,  or  any 
secrets  disclosed,  here  is  a  sketch  of 
him,  shadowy  and  slight  as  his 
own  sketches,  telling  little,  yet  aU 
that  it  is  needful  to  know.  The 
cold  critic  who  does  not  care  for  such 
a  true  and  affecting  human  revela- 


tion, may  think  the  drawings  of  but 
little  importance  to  be  thus  carefully 
reproduced;  but  with  all  whose 
interest  in  his  character  has  ever 
been  awakened  every  line  will  tell, 
and  the  least  careful  of  the  pictures 
will  be  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing. A  solemn  document  formally 
drawn  up  does  not  give  us  half  so 
much  information  about  the  writer 
as  does  the  bit  of  blotting-paper  or 
torn  scrap  out  of  his  waste-basket, 
upon  which  he  has  jotted  down  in- 
advertently the  vagaries  that  crossed 
his  mind  during  the  writing  of  it-^ 
the  trying  of  a  new  pen,  or  effort 
to  get  the  old  one  in  order.  The 
scribblings  of  Thackeray's  amused 
and  amusing  fancy  are  so  many 
windows  into  the  man,  by  whicli 
we  may  see  his  real  heart;  and 
how  genial  is  all  we  find,  how  fall 
of  innocent  fun  and  light-hearted- 
ness,  that  lightness  of  heart  which 
is  the  happiest  gift  of  God,  and  ac- 
companies its  possessor  through 
good  and  evil  fortune,  giving  him 
moments  of  gaiety  in  the  midst  of 
trouble,  and  keeping  him  alive  \ 
Those  unfortunate  people  who  can- 
not get  any  good  of  the  passing 
gleams  of  amusement  which  cross 
the  deepest  darkness  by  times,  what 
a  much  harder  lot  life  must  be  to 
them !  But  to  such  a  man  as  this, 
life  however  checkered  is  not  a 
hard  lot.  It  is  full  of  the  sweetest 
compensations — not  those  artificial 
maHngs-up  which  we  laugh  at 
under  the  title  of  poelic  justice,  but 
compensations  of  nature,  tremblings 
of  light  through  tears,  soft  out- 
bursts of  laughter  in  the  midst  of 
sighing,  perpetual  rebellions  of  the 
unconquered  soul  against  its  secret 
foe,  that  dread  and  dull  monotony 
which  eats  out  the  charm  of  life. 
Monotony,  it  is  evident,  could  not 
be  where  Thackeray  was.  Nature 
in  him  was  always  astir,  always 
open-eyed — seeing  more  than  others^ 
and  generally  seeing  with  genial 
observation,  notwithstanding  that 
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penetrating  inflight  into  the  darker 
side  of  hmnan  motive  wbicli  was  in 
him,  and  which  is  the  one  thing 
that  impairs  his  genius  to  the  ideal- 
ist How  a  man  so  full  of  the  milk 
of  hnman  kindness,  so  tender  in  his 
humour,  so  warm  in  his  affections, 
should  have  been  gifted  just  with 
that  special  perception  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  mixed  impulses  of 
human  nature  —  its  deficiency  in 
the  absolutely  good,  and  perpetual, 
ever  visible  alloy — looks  like  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  which  he  was 
so  fond, — ^but  so  it  was.  Perhaps 
the  yeiy  variety  of  his  mind,  refus- 
ing acquiescence  in  a  dull  level 
of  goodness  as  much  as  in  every 
other  dull  level,  prompted  the 
laughing  search  for  other  quali- 
ties and  impulses  which  are 
but  too  readily  found  whenever 
they  are  sought  for.  But  Thack- 
eray was  too  true  a  humorist,  too 
gemal  a  man,  ever  to  dissect  with 
bitterness.  The  impulse  to  laugh, 
and  to  find  occasion  for  laughing, 
mi^t  be  too  strong  in  him ;  but 
even  his  rebellion  against  fictitious 
standards,  and  the  sham  which 
passes  muster  in  the  world,  and  is 
often  more  esteemed  than  the  true, 
was  never  sharp  and  bitter.  It  was 
amusement  more  than  indignation 
that  moved  him;  a  soft  hope,  a 
Mendly  conviction  that,  after  all, 
these  foibles  and  feeblenesses  had 
to  be  judged  by  *'  larger,  other  eyes 
than  ours,"  was  always  in  his  mind ; 
not  Ithuriel's  spear  revealing  the 
baser  nature  in  sudden  force  of 
native  hideousness,  but  rather  a 
twinkling,  mischievous  illumination 
of  many  lights  suddenly  catching 
the  sinner  when  he  thought  of  it 
leasts  and  confounding  him  by  quick 
exposure  and  ridicule.  This  was 
Bi^ural  to  his  mind,  not  lofty  scorn 
and  moral  indignation.  He  loved 
to  expose  false  pretences,  to  break  in 
the  paper  walls  of  social  falsehood, 
▼01*  oxix. — so.  DCCXXIV. 


to  show  to  us  the  general  atmosphere 
of  deception,  even  of  ourselves,  in 
which  so  many  of  us  live  and 
breathe ;  but  he  never  judged 
harshly,  nor  pronounced  any  bitter 
sentence ;  and  he  never  fiuled  to 
pay  his  tribute  to  the  finer  and 
truer  nature  when  it  came  in  his 
way.  It  has  been  objected  to  him 
often  that  his  Dobbin  had  splay 
feet,  and  that  his  Amftliii.  was  a 
fooL  Well — ^there  are  fools  who 
hold  our  hearts  when  wiser  folks 
throw  them  away ;  and  as  for  poor 
Dobbin's  ugliness,  that,  too,  was  one 
of  the  paradoxes  his  creator  loved. 
He  could  not  contemplate  human 
nature  without  seeing  them ;  and  to 
his  temper,  that  fantastic,  pathetic 
contrast  of  external  appearances 
with  inward  realities  was  always 
more  attractive  than  any  other  as- 
pect of  life. 

However,  no  critic  will  be  clever 
enough  to  find  one  touch  of  cyn- 
icism in  this  tender  memorial  of 
Thackeray  which  his  children  have 
offered  so  modestiy  to  his  friends 
known  and  unknown — ^the  latter 
class  taking  in  all  ^English  readers. 
In  one  of  the  poems  of  his  Irish 
book,  we  remember,  he  greets  the 
new  morning  as  it  rises  with  the 
thought  that  ''my  little  girls  are 
waking,  and  makmg  their  prayers 
perhaps  for  me."  Let  the  reader 
pardon  a  defective  memory  if  the 
quotation  is  not  correct  It  is  as  a 
memorial  of  this  most  beautiful  of 
loves  that  we  receive  the  littie  col- 
lection of  fragments — ^kind  play  and 
pleasantry  of  the  days  that  are  over, 
turned  into  pathos  by  death  and 
time.  Soft  &11  the  dews,  soft  lie 
the  snows,  upon  the  kind  father's 
sleeping  head,  once  astir  with  crowds 
of  tender  and  of  gentie  fancies !  The 
man  of  whom  such  relics  only  are 
preserved  is  surely  of  the  number 
of  those  whose  names  smell  sweet 
and  blossom  in  the  dust. 
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The  approach  of  a  new  parlia- 
mentary session  leads  most  of  us  to 
speculate  on  party  prospects.  Party 
spirit,  however,  seems  to  be  steadily 
declining,  though  no  doubt^  at  a 
fitting  time  and  opportunity,  it  will 
regain  its  full  lire  and  strength. 
At  present  Conservatism  is  too  pro- 
sperous, and  the  Liberals  are  too 
disorganised  and  hopeless,  for  po- 
litical pugnacity  to  be  thoroughly 
developed.  On  the  one  side,  the 
ablest  men  see  that  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  disturbing  the  present 
Administration,  and  that  the  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  do  so  is  re- 
mote. On  the  other  side,  there  is 
something  of  the  feeling  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed at  Manchester,  that  this  is 
not  the  moment  at  which  we  ought 
to  say  anything  against  our  Liberal 
opponents  beyond  this,  that  we 
fought  them  when  they  were  strong 
and  menacing,  and  if  ever  occasion 
requires  it,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
fight  and  conquer  them  again. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  whom  the 
'  Times '  newspaper  aptly  designates 
as  ''  a  party  of  impatient  folly/'  all 
parties  in  the  State  acquiesce  in 
Conservative  ascendancy,  and  are 
thoroughly  loyal  to  English  institu- 
tions. That  is  the  successful  issue 
of  party  government  and  self-gov- 
ernment as  we  see  them  in  their 
maturity  in  these  islands.  Party 
conflict  IB  here  to  a  great  extent  in 
abeyance.  But  in  France,  where 
it  still  rages,  a  not  unreasonablo 
confidence  is  felt  that  the  Conserv- 
ative democracy  in  that  country 
will  compel  acquiescence  in  a  set- 
tled form  of  government,  and  will 
bind  over  extreme  men  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  the  national  welfare. 
Party  government  and  self*govem- 
ment  are  in  their  infancy  in  that 


country;  and  for  the  first  time  a 
constitution  is  established  there 
which  all  parties  have  helped,  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  to  create,  but 
which  exists,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  exist,  with  the  avowed 
hostility  of  all  parties,  tempered 
only  by  the  reluctance  which  each 
has  to  fly  to  evils  that  it  knows 
not  of.  The  spectacle  which  France 
oflers  is  that  of  heated  and  violent 
party  animosity  openly  manifested; 
but  beneath  it  there  are  symptoms 
of  growing  self-restraint,  a  growing 
spirit  of  compromise,  of  recognising 
what  is  practical  and  practicable, 
and  acquiescing  in  it.  Li  other 
words,  there  are  stronger  signs  of 
capacity  for  self-government;  but 
party  spirit  is  in  youthful  vigour 
and  spirits,  and  party  differences 
concern  the  first  principles  of  social 
existence.  In  England,  however^ 
where  institutions  prevail  which 
successive  generations  have  defend- 
ed and  adapted  to  changing  circum- 
stances, and  which  command  vety 
general  homage,  it  is  almost  impos^ 
sible  to  define  the  distinguishing 
principlesoftherivalfactions.  Wlien 
Lord  Hartington  says  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  wait 
and  criticise,  to  exercise  patience 
and  moderation — ^not  to  force  on  the 
country  changes  for  which  it  is  not 
prepared,  but  to  take  care  that  such 
changes,  when  they  come,  shall  be 
**  the  result  of  intelligent  conviction 
and  reflection  and  reason/' — ^what 
reasonable  Tory  can  object)  And 
surely  no  intdligent  or  educated 
Liberal  can  condemn  this  descrip- 
tion by  a  ministerial  chief  of  the 
attitude  of  the  party  which  is  now 
triumphant.  "  A  Conservative  pol- 
icy, as  it  seems  to  me^''  said  Lord 
Derby,  "  tells  its  own  story':  to  dis- 
trust loud  professions  and  large  pro- 
mises; to  place  no  confidence  m 
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theories  for  the  regeneration  of 
mankind,  however  bnlliant  and  in- 
genious; to  believe  only  in  that 
improyement  which  is  steady  and 
gradual,  and  accomplished  step  by 
step ;  to  compare  our  actual  condi- 
tion, not  with  the  ideal  world  which 
thinkers  may  have  sketched  out, 
but  with  the  condition  of  other 
countries  at  the  present  day,  and 
with  our  own  country  at  other  times ; 
to  hold  fast  what  we  have  until 
we  are  quite  sure  we  can  attain  to 
something  better  instead."  Obvi- 
ously, for  the  present  at  least,  pro- 
bably for  years,  the  acts  of  the  Ad- 
ministration (which  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's words  regards  itself  as  trustee 
of  Uie  national  interests,  not  as  the 
representative  of  a  triumphant  fac- 
tion), rather  than  the  principles  of 
legislation  or  the  existence  of  in- 
stitutions, will  be  the  battle-ground 
of  political  contentions.  And  when- 
ever great  changes  are  required,  the 
Tory  party  is  quite  as  well  qualified, 
by  its  traditions,  parliamentary  dis- 
cipline, and  the  statesmanship  of 
its  leaders,  to  inaugurate  them,  as 
their  opponents,  to  whom  "loud 
professions  and  large  promises  "  ex- 
clusively belong,  can  rightfully 
claim  to  be. 

Although  our  main  object  is  to 
estimate  the  position  of  parties  in 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
passing  reference  to  the  action  of 
Conservative  principles  in  France, 
as  it  is  illustrating  the  power  of  a 
Conservative  democracy  to  stay  the 
excesses  of  party  spirit,  and  compel 
respect  for  order  and  good  govern- 
ment That  violence  of  republican 
feeling  which  has  made  French  his- 
tory the  terror  of  the  world,  has 
passed  under  the  yoke  of  Conserva- 
tive democracy ;  the  Buonapartists 
appeal  to  the  same  authority ;  the 
exclusive  Boyalists  have  failed  to 
win  its  favour.  The  two  parties, 
represented  by  M.  Gambetta  and 
the  Prince  Imperial,  have  learnt  to 
ask  ihemeelvesy  not  what  their  more 


extreme  members  would  like,  but 
what  the  nation  itself  requires.  The 
spirit  of  compromise  and  sacrifice, 
of  patiently  striving  for  political 
ends  through  every  vicissitude,  is 
spreading  in  France,  and  brings 
with  it  a  firmer  hope  of  reaching 
a  settled  constitution  and  form  of 
government.  Each  party  proscribes 
the  Bourbons  of  its  own  ranks,  pur- 
sues its  own  policy  with  moderation 
as  well  as  zeal,  and  in  turn  profits 
by  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Each 
has  to  widen  its  views ;  each  is  Com- 
pelled by  the  great  Conservative 
though  democratic  constituency  to 
which  it  is  amenable,  to  recollect 
that  it  must  reckon  with  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  merely  with  its  own 
devotees  and  enthusiasts.  The  Con- 
servative democracy  of  France,  as 
well  as  that  of  England,  has  and 
exercises  the  power  of  making  na- 
tional interests  predominate  over 
the  exclusive  aims  whether  of  Roy- 
alists or  demagogues.  It  is  grad- 
ually compelling  party  leaders  to 
raise  themselves  above  faction,  and 
regard  themselves  as  trustees  for 
the  national  good.  There  can  be 
no  greater  foe  to  the  true  interests 
of  self-government  than  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  cliques,  and 
that  influence  is  immeasurably  re- 
duced  when  each  party  in  its  turn 
must  strive  to  admit  all  classes 
within  its  ranks. 

The  consequence  is  to  render  the 
last  year  a  memorable  period  of 
French  history,  and  to  illustrate  the 
growing  Conservatism  of  France.  A 
year  ago  the  Assembly  and  the  Pre- 
sident divided  sovereign  power  be- 
tween them,  holding  it  by  a  most 
precarious  tenure ;  while  M.  Gam- 
betta, the  Count  de  Chambord,  and 
the  Prince  Imperial,  virtually  ap- 
pealed over  their  heads  to  the  con- 
fidence or  allegiance  of  the  nation. 
The  President  at  that  time  peremp- 
torily demanded  the  establishment 
of  a  Senate,  which  should  arbitrate 
in  case  of  difference  bet^^fisa  \msL- 
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self  and  the  Assembly.  The  parties 
into  which  the  Assembly  was  divid- 
ed seemed  to  be  united  upon  no- 
thing save  the  expediency  of  delay, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
frame  a  constitution.  The  provi- 
sional Odvemment  appeared  likely 
to  last  till  the  men  who  had  been 
trained  to  politics  under  the  Legiti- 
mists, the  Orleanists,  and  the  Em- 
pire, had  mostly  disappeared.  Pub- 
lic affairs  were  at  a  dead-lock  ;  and 
Marshal  M^Mahon  seemed  doomed 
to  remain,  contrary  to  his  own  exs 
press  stipulation  when  he  took  office, 
deprived  of  a  Senate,  in  himself  the 
mere  fragment  of  a  constitution 
which  it  was  impossible  to  complete 
or  abolish.  The  inaction  induced 
by  excessive  rivalry  and  jealousy 
was  followed,  far  sooner  than  any 
one  expected,  by  measured  and 
cautious  progress.  A  new  Cabinet 
acceded  to  office  under  M.  Buffet ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
soon  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  erection  of  a  second  chamber 
was  regarded  as  an  aristocratic  tri- 
umph ;  but  the  republicans  shortly 
afterwards,  by  an  unexpected  turn 
in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  secured  the 
appointment  of  the  Assembly's  no- 
minees. Having  established  the 
Senate,  the  Assembly,  for  five  years 
the  depositary  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  France,  decreed  its  own 
dissolution;  audits  successor,  whose 
members  will  be  elected  for  four 
years  by  universal  suffirage,  meets 
on  the  7th  of  next  month.  France 
therefore  has,  out  of  the  conflict  of 
parties,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
evolved  a  constitution  which  docs 
not  represent  the  absolute  triumph 
of  any  single  faction.  It  has 
dismissed  the  fiunous  Assembly 
of  Bordeaux  which  gave  it  peace, 
paid  the  German  indemnity,  and 
cleared  the  country  of  foreign  troops. 
What  the  current  year  may  have  in 
store  remains  to  be  seen.  The  new 
constitution  meets  with  no  favour 
from  any  one  of  the  three  parties 


of  Legitimists,  Kepublicans,  and 
Buonapartists ;  but  as  each  party 
when  singly  triumphant  has  in  its 
turn  conducted  France  to  disaster 
and  ruin,  it  will  be  a  striking  tri- 
umph of  the  Conservative  democracy 
if  it  can  compel  Parisian  factions  to 
respect  and  maintain  a  form  of 
government  which  all  parties  have 
assisted  to  bring  about  in  a  parlia- 
mentary manner,  unstained  by  vio- 
lence. 

For  ourselves,  we  welcome  this  sig- 
nal growth  of  the  power  of  French 
Conservatism.  If  the  course  of  the 
elections  tends  to  foster  this  rela- 
tionship of  party,  however  vehe- 
mently men  may  differ,  they  will  be 
compdied  into  the  paths  of  modera- 
tion. The  present  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  result  of  compromise; 
and  however  much  each  party  may 
dislike  it,  the  difficulty  of  suspend- 
ing it,  the  obvious  evils  of  returning 
anarchy,  and  its  advantages  to  each 
as  a  barrier  against  encroachment, 
will  probably  insure  to  it  a  general 
if  grudging  support  Although  we 
have  no  liking  for  republican  prin- 
ciples and  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, this  new  constitution  of 
France,  in  a  country  which  has  tried 
all  forms  and  failed  to  free  itself  from 
confusion,  must  command  respectful 
appreciation.  KitgivesFiancepeace 
and  security,  it  certainly  has  the 
external  advantages  of  securing  her 
from  a  retrograde  foreign  policy, 
from  alliance  with  Ultramontane 
influences,  and  probably  ftom.  the 
illusions  of  military  glory,  as  well 
as  the  evils  of  military  rule.  France 
may,  under  its  rSgime,  undertake  to 
develop  her  wealth  and  commerce, 
and  may  win  her  way  to  national 
glory  by  wholly  different  paths  &om 
those  which  she  has  hitherto  trod- 
den. And  if  so,  her  republic  will 
be  as  welcome  to  Englishmen  as  we 
know,  horn  the  correspondence  with 
Count  Amim,  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  to  Prince  Bismarck. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast 
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than  that  between  the  state  of  par- 
ties in  France  and  the  state  of  par- 
ties in  England,  as  regards  the  in- 
tensity of  their  hostility.  In  one 
country  the  antagonism  is  strongly 
marked,  and  the  triumph  of  Conser- 
vatism is  to  bend  it  to  the  promotion 
of  the  public  welfare.  In  the  other, 
the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  means 
of  '^  differentiating  "  party ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Conservatism  is  simply 
to  repress  the  utterances  of  extrava- 
gance and  folly.  We  often  hear  that 
it  is  the  business  of  an  Opposition  to 
invent  a  cry  or  a  programme ;  but 
for  once,  necessity  is  not  the  mother 
of  invention.  The  Liberal  party, 
therefore,  will  for  some  time  content 
itself  with  criticism,  and  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents.  And,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Forster,  no  Opposition, 
however  destitute  of  policy  or  pro- 
gramme, need  despair.  He  says  that 
"a  change  of  5  per  cent  in  67  English 
constituencies  would  turn  our  pres- 
ent minority  of  115  into  a  majority 
of  39,  and  a  change  of  less  than 
1900  votes  throughout  34  boroughs 
would  turn  the  whole  majority  of 
the  Conservatives  into  a  minority 
of  58."  Pending  the  construction  of 
a  policy,  there  are  still  the  accidents 
of  registration,  the  manoeuvres  of 
Taper  and  Tadpole,  and  the  caprices 
of  electors.  Even  if  this  odd  five 
per  cent  eventually  nod  approval, 
and  a  majority  once  more  welcomes 
Mr  Forster  and  his  friends,  there  is 
still,  accordingtothe  same  authority, 
the  harassing  reflection  that  ''money 
qnkkly  mad!  ia  very  quickly  spent.^ 
There  are  not  many  public  men 
of  the  present  day  who  will  consent 
to  look  at  politics  in  this  contracted 
spirit.  Party  disputes  must  have 
become  very  trivial  indeed,  before 
leading  public  men  are  heard  to  talk 
in  that  way.  Mr  Forster,  it  lb  true, 
apologised  for  what  \b  after  all  ''a 
veiy  foolish  calculation;  but  it  is 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  calcula- 
tioti  witii  which  the  Conservatives 
used  some  time  ago  to  comfort  them- 


selves." Their  calculation  was,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  that  although 
the  smaller  English  boroughs  de- 
clared against  them  by  small  majo- 
rities in  1868,  Lancashire  declared 
decisively  in  their  favour ;  and  that, 
having  r^ard  to  the  prosperity,  ti^e 
enterprise,  and  the  industry  of  that 
county,  what  Lancashire  thinks 
and  says  to-day,  England  will  think 
and  say  to-morrow. 

We  do  not  in  any  wise  gainsay 
the  doctrine  that  party  disputes  at 
the  present  time  are  of  an  extremely 
superficial  nature,  although  they 
have  not  yet  degenerated  into  a  mere 
question  of  five  per  cent.  The  Mi- 
nistry governs  well,  administers 
well,  and  legislates  well ;  taking  its 
acts  all  round,  the  greatest  confi- 
dence is  reposed  in  it  and  openly 
expressed;  in  fact,  the  Admiralty 
is  the  only  department  which  has 
been  seriously  impugned.  And, 
in  face  of  Ministerial  successes, 
the  Opposition  is  absolutely  without 
a  cry,  a  programme,  or  rival  policy 
of  any  sort  Its  differences  are  so 
marked  that  not  even  the  expansive 
and  elastic ''  Liberal  principles  "will 
cover  its  straggling  sects.  At  one  end 
of  the  party  Whiggism  must  be  re- 
vived, for  a  Liberal  pace  is  far  too 
fast ;  at  the  other  end  sentimental 
Eadicals  denounce  the  Liberal  creed 
as  an  imposture  and  a  sham.  Then 
come  those  Bourbons  of  Liberalism, 
the  scientific  politicians  of  the 
'  Fortnightly  Review,*  who,  like  the 
Count  de  Chambord,  must  be  ac- 
cepted unconditionally,  with  their 
flag.  To  bridge  the  gulf  between 
them,  and  enclose  even^the  Home- 
Eulers  within  the  precincts  of  the 
party,  is  now  the  work  in  hand, 
thrice  fortunate  if  the  odd  five 
per  cent  in  sixty  constituencies 
will  smUe  upon  their  union.  There 
is  no  single  subject  upon  which 
at  present  they  are  ripe  to  com- 
bine, except  that  they  are  all  of 
them  eager,  ready,  prompt,  and 
willing  to  bury  Dissenters.    This 
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tbey  will  do  better  tbau  Conserva-  bat  tbe  followeis  fall  away  on  vital 
tives,  and  in  a  truer  spirit  of  religi-  questions,  and  set  up  independent 
oos  equality ;  wbetber  the  Dissent-  standards  of  their  own.    "We  live," 
erSy  as  a  body,  place  a  high  value  exclaimed  Mr  Forster,  "  by  enthu- 
on  their  projected  services  does  not  siasm,  by  sifting  public  questions, 
appear ;  but  there  is  something  gro-  by  maturing  public  opinion."    For 
tesque  in  the  Liberal  party  rear-  the  present  they  will  have  enough 
ranging  themselves,  and  re-forming  to  do  in  endeavouring  to  compose 
in  the  parish  cemetery,  around  the  their  own  differences  with  their  de- 
graves  of  their  former  allies.  tached  squadrons.   That  will  task  all 
The  year  which  has  passed  since  Mr  Forster's  enthusiasm,  at  least  as 
the    opening  of   last    session    has  much  as  he  can  spare  from  discussing 
certainly  witnessed  some  improve-  beforehand  the  possible  measures  of 
ment  in  the  organisation  of   our  the  Ministry.     That  course  on  the 
opponents.    At  that  time  Mr  Glad-  part  of  an  Opposition  leader  has  at 
stone    had    suddenly  retired  from  least  the  merit  of  candour,  and  leaves 
the    leadership;   the    appointment  nothing    to    complain    o£     Tories 
of  a  successor  had  considerably  agi-  live  by  opposing   sound,  practical 
tated  the  ranks ;  and  it  was  per-  judgment  and  common-sense  to  the 
haps    at    that    moment    that    the  wild  dictates  of   ill-regulated   en- 
effects  of  their  overthrow  were  most  thusiasm ;   and  declare  themselves 
keenly  felt  and  conspicuously  dis-  ready  to  give  legislative  sanction  to 
played.     But  the  new  leader,  both  matured  public  opinion  and  to  con- 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  has  proved  ciliate  its  co-operation, 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  as  the        The  object  of  a  great  Liberal  de- 
strength  of  the  party  rallies  round  monstration  held  at  Sheffield,  under 
him,  less  and  less  is  heard  of  the  the  auspices  of  Lord  Hartington 
more  vehement  politicians  behind  himself,  in  the  middle  of  December, 
him.    The  habit  of  deferring  to  a  was  in  a  bungling  manner  expressed 
competent   leader   brings  with    it  to  be  "^to  promote  co-operation  and 
increasing  sense  of  union ;  and  al-  unity  in  the  Liberal  party  in  Shef- 
though  the  price  paid  for  it  is  the  field,  and  to  try  whether  the  various 
surrender  of  aU  that  is  objection-  sections  of   the   party  cannot  be 
able  in  the  demands  of  recent  years,  brought  together  in  one  common 
that  is  the  necessity  of  the  political  organisation ;  and,  if  such  a  imion 
position,  the  proof  that  a  Conser-  be  possible,  to  create  an  organisation 
vative  democracy  condemns  harum-  to  bring  back  union  into  practical 
scarum  changes  and  reckless  agi-  working  and  effect"     The  gist  of 
tation.    Although  the   Opposition  Lord  Hartington's  speech  was  to  re- 
is  again  a  party  in  the  sense  of  commend  fusion  on  terms  of  the 
having  recovered  the    germs  and  moderate    Liberals    having   it  all 
nucleus  of   organisation,  its  ranks  their  own  way.    There  was  no  rea- 
are  wofully  attenuated.     The  Lish  son  why  they  should  refuse  to  unite 
Liberals  are  admittedly  lost  to  it;  with  advanced  Radicals,  so  £u  as 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  how  they  had  purposes  in  common;  it 
many  of  the  extreme  sections  will  is  far  better  that  these  latter  should 
consent  to  regard  party  discipline  murmur  with  impatience  to  be  led, 
as  superior  to  their  principles.    In  than  that  the  former  should  have  to 
the  work  of  detailed  criticism  of  reproach  themselves  with  rashness  in 
administration,  and  in  the  enforced  execution.   Freedom  of  opinion  and 
task  of  waiting  for  a  policy,  the  Op-  of  action  is  to  be  allowed  intheranks, 
position  may  unite,  for  mutual  re-  but  no  one  section  is  to  take  upon 
crimination  is  no  longer  the  fiashion;  itself  to  revile  another  for  being  less 
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adyanced.      Even  with  regard  to 

the  Irish  liherals,  or  Home-Eulers, 

''upon  all  subjects  where  we  can 

Work  together,  their  support  will  be 

-cheerfully  received." 

It  is  impossible  to  infuse  much 
Xife  into  a  political  party  when  that 
xs  all  that  can  be  said.  The  diffi- 
C!alty  which  oppresses  every  Liberal, 
^whether  before  his  constituents,  in 
"Ihe  press,  or  in  general  conversation, 
is  to  define  the  principles  and  creed 
-of  his  party.  It  generally  comes 
round  to  this,  that  Toryism  is  the 
stagnant  water  of  politics,  and  that 
Liberalism  is  the  clear  and  running 
stream  of  enlightened  progress.  If 
the  first  half  of  the  proposition  turns 
-out  to  be  untrue — and  the  question 
is,  How  can  a  Conservative  demo- 
cracy be  more  worthily  and  effici- 
ently led  than  by  the  men  who 
called  it  into  existence,  and  who 
have  widened  their  policy  and  creed 
«o  as  to  include  all  classes? — ^no 
Liberal  can  give  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
The  name  remains;  and  no  doubt 
the  name  of  Liberalism,  as  Lord 
Derby  put  it  in  one  of  his  recent 
speeches  at  Edinburgh,  was  a 
very  happy  device,  whoever  hit 
upon  it — ''because,  according  to 
the  construction  the  speaker  puts 
upon  it,  it  may  signify  anything  or 
nothing.''  It  means  different  things 
at  different  times  and  in  different 
places.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
a  Liberal  is  ''  understood  to  be  an 
opponent  of  priestly  power  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;"  in 
England,  the  Ultramontanes  have 
been,  until  the  Home  Eule  move- 
ment set  in,  the  strongest  allies  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Liberalism  can- 
not imply  the  principle  of  equality 
amongst  religious  sects,  and  of  hos- 
tility to  ecclesiastical  establishments  ; 
for  only  an  uninfluential  sect,  repre- 
sented by  the  '  Fortnightly  Ee view ' 
and  the  '  National  Beform  Union,' 
deooratee  itself  with  colours  of  that 
decided  hue.    Beligious  liberty  is 


the  common  ground  of  both  parties; 
religious  equality  is  the  tenet  of 
neither.  And  as  for  civil  liberty 
in  the  sense  of  rescuing  each  indi- 
vidual fW)m  needless  restrictions  of 
law.  Liberalism  in  this  country  is 
fast  becoming  associated  with  the 
principle  and  practice  of  compulsion 
and  despotic  interference.  On  the 
question  of.  compulsory  attendance 
at  schools  which  shall  be  supported 
by  the  State  and  confer  a  purely 
secular  education,  on  the  question 
of  regulating  public-houses,  and  on 
the  question  of  freedom  of  contract. 
Liberalism  is  gradually  sliding  into 
a  system  of  open  and  compulsory 
interference  with  the  relations  of 
individual  life— of  increased  restric- 
tions upon  personal  freedom.  But 
meanwhile,  whilst  Liberals  are  di- 
vided upon  questions  involving 
these  primary  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  all  government  and  all 
society,  they  cannot  be  said  as  a 
party  to  have  either  principles  or  a 
policy;  they  are  at  present  in  a  fog, 
not  knowing  where  they  are  and 
whither  they  are  going;  and  the 
wisest  counsel  that  can  be  given 
them  is  that  of  Lord  Hartington, 
who  desires  to  moderate  the  pace, 
and  wait  for  a  policy  "  which  shall 
be  bom  of  intelligent  conviction, 
reflection,  and  reason." 

As  the  Opposition  is  avowedly 
endeavouring  to  reconstruct  itself 
by  reviving  what  are  called  the  old 
Whig  principles  —  a  term  which 
conveys  no  definite  meaning,  but 
which  is  supposed  to  denote  mo- 
deration and  common-sense — it  is 
difficult  to  raise  any  contention 
of  political  principle.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court,  who  represents,  if  anything, 
the  Hartington  Whigs,  admits  thiis 
difficulty  to  the  full.  He  says  that 
the  Ministry  has  determined  to 
govern  the  country  on  Whig  prin- 
ciples, but  that,  well-intentioned  as 
it  is,  it  fails  to  carry  out  those  prin- 
ciples. Thus  the  issue  is  avowedly 
reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  ad- 
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ministrative  and  legislative  skill 
between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs.  He 
instances  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act,  and  remarks  that  its  operation 
is  confined  to  urban  populations  of 
25,000  inhabitants,  by  which  means 
Buckinghamshire  is  excluded  from 
its  benefits.  "  The  country  gentle- 
men, though  very  well  pleased  to 
deal  with  urban  populations,  dislike 
nothing  so  much  as  meddling  with 
rural  preserves ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that,  with  respect  to  the  reform  of 
cottages  as  well  as  the  attendance 
at  schools,  the  rule  which  is  applied 
to  towns  is  relaxed  as  regards  the 
country — ^not  because  it  is  wanted 
less,  but  because  it  is  disliked  more." 
Then,  after  rendering  as  piquante 
as  possible  a  rSsumS  of  stale  taunts 
against  the  Grovemment — ^a  perform- 
ance which  he  calls  vivisection — 
he  proceeds  to  the  autopsy  of  his 
friends.  He  can  describe  them  in 
no  better  terms  than  a  shattered 
and  storm-tossed  crew,  cheered  in 
their  adversity  by  Lord  Harting- 
ton's  wise  and  moderate  counsels. 
Though  he  sneers  at  the  purchase 
of  Suez  Canal  shares  with  the 
coupons  cut  o£f,  and  says  that  they 
are  valueless  without  a  fleet,  super- 
fluous with  one  (an  observation  in 
which,  as  usual,  common-sense  is 
sacrificed  to  antithesis),  he  never- 
theless admits  that  it  has  rendered 
conspicuous  ''  the  readiness,  nay, 
eagerness  of  the  British  people  to 
assert  and  maintain  the  legitimate 
influence  and  just  interests  of  a 
great  empire."  It  is  at  least  a 
strong  reflection  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  which  was 
absolutely  without  a  foreign  policy, 
carried  out  these  wonderful  Whig 
principles,  to  say  that  *'  there  never 
was  a  time  when  a  national  and  im- 
perial policy  was  more  strenuously 
demanded  by  the  sentiments  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  people."  It 
is  clear  that  if  one  wishes  to  see  any 
vigorous  exerdse  of  political  warfare. 


we  must  resort  to  what  the  '  Times' 
calls  "  the  party  of  impatient  folly." 
Their  utterances  are  as  wild  as  ever, 
but  the  men  who  use  thetn  are  every 
year  men  of  less  note ;  and  at  last 
agitation,  once  so  threatening  a  force 
in  EngUsh  politics,  seems  Ukely  to 
die  out  for  want  of  agitators.  The 
contrast  between  the  proceedings  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  press  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  1875  and  the  occur^ 
rences  of  two  years  ago,  is  distressing 
from  the  journalist's  point  of  view, 
and  betokens  that  dulness  which 
is  proverbially  advantageous  in  a 
nation's  annals. 

A  conference  of  the  Mends  of  the 
ITational  Eeform  Union  was  held 
at  Manchester,  from  which  there 
was  a  notable  absence  of  the  heads 
of  the  party;  and  that  conference 
was  the  only  sign  of  Badical  life 
throughout  the  reces&  Lord  Gran- 
ville did  not  concur  in  some  of  its 
objects,  and  declined  to  be  either  a 
member  or  to  attend.  The  "  Whig" 
leaders  were  accordingly  informed 
that  they  had  never  contributed  in 
any  degree  to  form  public  opiDion, 
and  as  they  would  not  lead,  the 
followers  must  come  to  the  front.. 
The  followers,  however,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  give  forth  a  most  uncertain* 
sound.  Mr  Trevelyan  considers^ 
that  the  lowering  of  the  county 
franchise  should  be  the  keystone 
of  the  Liberal  policy.  That  is  his 
specific,  and  of  course  if  the  ques- 
tion rises  to  the  surface  Mr  Tre« 
velyan  wiU  rise  with  it.  Not  so 
Mr  John  Morley,  who  protests 
against  beginning  the  edifice  of 
liberal  reconstruction  and  achieve- 
ment with  the  keystone;  mors 
especially  as  it  might,  in  his 
opinion,  with  equal  propriety  and 
probability  become  the  keystone 
of  the  Tory  edifice.  The  Liberal 
party  must  make  it  their  business 
to  put  down  drunkenness,  they 
must  reform  the  land  system,  and 
disendow  and  disestablish  the 
Church.    In  furtherance  of  those^ 
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subjects  one  speaker  remarked  that 
Liberals  "who  had  got  any  life  in 
them  must  try  and  galvanise  those 
who  had  none ;  a  pleasant  operation 
for  the  lifeless  ones,  whose  humilia- 
tion, if  itlead  totheirdesertion,  would 
nevertheless,  it  was  hoped,  have  the 
result  of  overawing  the  leaders  into 
docility  and  submission.  At  a  public 
meeting  held  a  few  hours  afterwards 
by  the  same  people,  to  applaud 
their  own  conference  of  the  morn- 
ing, their  fictitious  enthusiasm  came 
to  a  dimax  in  this  remarkable  out- 
hxuvL  "They  had  been  told  by 
Lord  Hartiogton  that  the  Liberals 
ought  to  show  patience  and  modera- 
tion at  present  But  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  ?  Was 
Lord  Hartingtoni  ('No/)  Was 
m  Forster?  ('No.')  Was  Mr 
Gladstone  1  (  '  Yes ;  and  John 
Blight.')  These  gentlemen  were 
not  their  leaders.  .  .  .  The  real 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  were 
those  who  had  held  the  conference 
that  day,  and  they  repudiated  any 
leader  who  would  ask  them  to  stand 
stilL" 

When  Liberalism  is  reduced  to 
this  sort  of  thing  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  of  Manchester,  no  wonder  that 
that  celebrated  building  is  the 
scene  of  Bticcessful  Conservative  de- 
monstrations, and  that  Lancashire 
has  abjured  the  Liberal  cause.  Ac- 
cording to  the  lights  of  the  confer- 
ence, Manchester  "stoned  the  pro- 
phets,"— ^meaning  thereby^hat  first 
Mr  JTohn  Bright  and  afterwards 
Mr  Jacol)  Bright  failed  to  win  his 
election  by  the  Manchester  constit- 
uency. According  to  our  view,  it 
has  become  the  scene  of  a  mere 
carnival  of  political  nonsense,  a 
saturnalia  of  indescribable  folly  (of 
course  in  a  parliamentary,  not  a  per- 
sonal sense);  but  alas !  says  a  poli- 
tical writer  in  the  '  Fortnightly 
Beview' — ^himself  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  this  conference,  in  which 
he  took  a  prominent  part,  in  Eng- 
land as  wd  as  everywhere  else  in 


the  world — political  simpletons  form 
the  great  majority. 

llbie  whole  proceedings  were,  not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  be- 
neath contempt;  but  long  after  they 
were  forgotten,  a  most  threatening 
significance  was  assigned  to  them 
by  an  apparently  well -informed 
writer  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Review,' 
who,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Liberal 
cause,  has  lent  his  gravity  to  the 
counsels  of  his  party.  From  that 
beaten-out  and  elaborate  article  we 
learn  that  great  expectations  are 
inflating  an  extra  -  parliamentary 
movement ;  and  that,  thanks  to  the 
resistless  movement  of  "  great  eco- 
nomic forces  and  great  spiritual 
forces,"  the  "Canutes  of  the  two 
artificial  parties''  in  Parliament  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of 
progress  which  they  rebuke.  We 
hope  that  the  English  common- 
wealth and  people  will  survive  the 
current  year  in  safety.  A  more 
alarming  and  menacing  manifesto 
has  seldom  ushered  in  a  new  year ; 
the  Eastern  question  itself  shrinks 
into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  explosive  agencies  working  be- 
neath our  feet.  Advanced  Eadicals 
alone  stand  between  lethargic  con- 
stituencies  and  disorders,  quite  as 
mischievous  in  their  consequences 
"  as  an  occasional  outburst  of  '  the 
red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine';"  and 
the  future  triumph  of  extreme  poli- 
ticians is  foreshadowed  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Eeform 
Union.  For  although  the  Whig 
leaders,  who  are  "  mere  directors  of 
party  strategy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," are  not  asked  or  expected  to- 
sanction  the  new  programme  of  Fre& 
Land  and  Free  Church,  they  are 
expected  not  to  commit  themselves- 
against  it,  and  to  follow  when  the 
good  time  comes.  And,  what  is  far 
more  to  the  purpose,  though  the 
conference  was  promoted  by  moder- 
ate Liberals,  the  most  definite  pro- 
positions were  passed,  in  lieu  of 
certain    cunningly-deviaed    resolu- 
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tions  nrhicli  had  been  originally 
prepared  ''in  the  expectation  of 
securing  the  Kadicals  without  com- 
mitting the  Whigs."  And  that  is 
declared  to  be  typical  of  what  would 
happen  at  any  meeting  of  Liberals 
in  England :  they  are  all  eager, 
every  man  of  them,  for  a  forward 
march.  If  so,  the  passage  ''from 
sentimental  Eadicalism  to  scientific 
Liberalism,"  which  it  is  this  writer's 
mission  to  effect,  has  already  been 
made;  and  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  new  Liberal  programme. 
It  was  with  amusement  as  well  as 
disappointment  that  we  recogiused, 
after  this  sensational  introduction, 
our  old  friend  "Free  Land,  Free 
Labour,  Free  Schools,  and  Free 
Church,"  once  more  amongst  us — 
ushered  in  this  time  not  by  the 
worthy  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  but 
by  a  sponsor  who  certainly  knows 
how  to  blow  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
and  who,  as  Mr  Chamberkius' 
anonymous  friend  and  admirer, 
knows  where  to  find  authority  for 
his  quotations. 

The  electoral  machinery,  it  seems, 
must  be  reformed  and  connected 
with  these  well-considered  aims  of 
the  JN'ational  Eeform  Union.  The 
present  generation  cares  solely  for 
material  interests,  which  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  "  thin  and  un- 
fruitful quality  of  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion," which  has  been  the  chief 
element  in  their  political  instruc- 
tion. It  would  require  all  Mr 
Heine's  penetration  to  detect  any- 
thing reasonable  in  that  observa- 
tion. But  the  gist  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that,  whilst  the  '  Times ' 
{December  16)  told  its  readers 
''  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
•Church  will  now  be  pursued  by  a 
compact  and  vigorous  body  of  men 
with  determined  pertinacity,"  the 
writer  in  the  '  Fortnightly '  belongs 
himself  to  that  compact  and  vigor- 
ous body,  and  thinks  that  even 
Taper  and  Tadpole  would  smile  on 
the  prospect  of  success.    This  article 


is  undoubtedly  representative  of 
some  slight  congeries  of  political 
sentiment  or  opinion,  whichever  it 
may  be.  Its  exponents  are  here- 
after to  be  known  as  "scientific 
Liberals,"  with  a  large  following  of 
sentimental  Eadicals  at  their  backs. 
If  they  are  as  "  compact  and  vigor- 
ous "  as  is  given  out,  they  will  make 
a  fine  noise  in  the  political  world. 
They  are  not  by  any  means  to  be 
mistaken  for  "the  party  of  im- 
patient folly,"  of  whom  the  '  Times ' 
speaks.  Their  intellectual  attitude 
to  the  generation  to  which  they 
belong,  to  the  Conservative  de- 
mocracy which  rules  the  country, 
IB  that  of  political  seers,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  others,  determined  to  pre- 
pare the  popular  mind  and  educate 
it  up  to  their  standard  of  wisdom. 
"If,"  says  Mr  Chamberlain,  their 
redoubted  leader,  "  I  could  dis- 
establish the  Church  to-morrow  or 
to-night  by  holding  up  my  little 
finger,  I  would  keep  my  hand 
down."  The  reason  is,  that  not 
merely  a  wise  policy  mtist  be  pur- 
sued, but  the  popular  mind  must  be 
prepared  to  recognise  its  wisdom 
and  that  of  its  projectors.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  comfortable  and  abundant 
source  of  self-esteem  cheaply  secur- 
ed to  be  thus  in  advance  of  one's 
fellow -men.  There  is  no  origi- 
nality required,  for  the  schemes  are 
as  stale  as  anything  in  politics. 
No  great  knowledge  or  industry  is 
required.  Advanced  opinions  are 
their  own  justification.  It  is  rarely 
that  they  are  defended,  even  by 
scientific  Liberals,  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  without  them  you 
cannot  form  a  programme,  unite  the 
party,  or  have  anything  to  agitate 
for.  Yet  the  display  of  contempt 
for  those  who  prefer  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  a  given  course  of 
action,  or  of  a  given  political 
achievement^  is  unbounded.  Their 
leaders  are  "of  the  old  pattern," 
and  will  do  as  they  are  bid  in  due 
time — t.  6.,  when  the  popular  mind 
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is  prepared.  They  are  far  better  "stoning  a  prophet"  unawares, 
thi^  politicians  who  will  devise  We  wiU  content  ourselves  with 
some  &cile  meaflure  in  London,  and  quoting  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  "  The 
then,  according  to  the  genuine  arts  amateur  manufacturers  of  pro- 
of liberal  government,  pass  the  grammes  are  the  common  nuisance 
word  "  to  the  local  leaders  to  as-  of  parties.  They  are  the  charlatans 
semble  great  meetings  of  the  people,  of  politics.  Like  the  critics  in 
to  shout  for  the  new  palladium,  '  Lothair,'  they  are  recruited  from 
which  is  after  all  only  a  palladium  the  disappointed  pretenders,  the  ne- 
of  pinchbeck."  It  is  not  every  glected  doctrinaires,  the  hopeless 
one  who  may  presume  to  hoist  the  failures  of  public  life.  There  are 
Birmingham  flag.  '*  Kon  cuivis  ho-  plenty  of  these  wiseacres  about ;  the 
xninum"  (as  Sir  W.  Harcourt  might  world  is  out  of  joint  because  it  has 
say  to  his  constituents,  with  a  trans-  had  the  good  sense  to  treat  their 
lation  appended)  "contingit  adire  panaceas  with  just  the  amount  of  re- 
Corinthum."  Unscientific  Liberals,  spect  they  deserve."  This  passage 
too,  need  the  most  careful  training  can  hardly  be  said  by  the  most 
and  the  most  watchful  repression,  scientific  Liberal  to  display  ''a 
or  they  will  not  Deal  to  complicate  higher  gift  of  sympathy  than  in  the 
a  straggle  which  they  are  unable  way  of  analysis ; "  neither  does  it 
to  forward.  It  appears  that  these  exhibit  the  "  fine  chivalry  "  or  the 
well  -  meaning  but  unenlightened  '^  fascinating  commonplace  "  of  im- 
men  have  **  higher  gifts  of  83^pa-  perfect  knowledge  of  his  party, 
thy  than  in  the  way  of  analysis  ;*'  Fortunately  for  us,  **  the  wine  of  a 
and  they  come  rushing  into  the  too  generous  Liberalism''  has  never 
fray  where  they  are  not  wanted,  heated  our  imagination,  disturbed 
**  with  the  the  fine  chivalry  of  im-  our  visions,  or  filled  us  with  these 
perfect  knowledge,"  uttering  their  disdainful  and  impracticable  views 
<<  fascinating  commonplaces  "  and  of  our  fellow-men.  But  it  does  oc- 
absuidities,  "  which  are  as  helpful  cur  to  us,  as  a  matter  having  some 
in  our  present  struggle  as  would  be  bearing  upon  politics,  how  is  the 
the  moet  charming  waltz  by  Gung'l  Queen's  Government  ever  to  be  ear- 
in  solving  a  quadratic  equation."  ried  on,  how  are  public  affairs  to  be 
A  scientific  Liberal  is  something  administered  by  any  Government 
like  Gibbon's  early  Christian — ^it  which  rests  upon  the  support  of  a 
is  not  in  this  world  that  he  seeks  party,  the  internal  organisation  of 
to  be  either  useful  or  agreeable;  which  is  thus  disclosed  to  us?  What 
future  generations  will  appreciate  with  Home-Bulers  in  Ireland,  and 
his  wisdom.  He  is  tempted  to  scientific  Liberals  in  England,  not 
consider  ^'to  what  extent,  after  all,  to  mention  other  divisions,  the  Op- 
Liberalism  in  Britain  is  more  than  position,  if  it  had  the  power,  would 
skin  deep."  It  is  at  his  own  proper  introduce  into  the  'country  all  the 
peril  if  he  brings  "  the  wine  of  a  too  elements  of  political  confusion. 
generous  Liberalism  to  that  *Thy-  The  Conservative  democracy  of 
estean  banquet  of  dap -trap '  in  England  is  no  more  likely  or  ready 
which  the  souls  of  too  many  of  our  to  be  driven  in  that  way  than  the 
electors  so  greatly  rejoice."  We  do  Conservative  democracy  of  France. 
not  attempt  to  refute  any  argu-  We  'are  quite  prepared  to  believe 
ments  of  this  writer,  for  none  are  that  both  those  blustering  sections 
advanced,  and  we  can  only  present  of  the  Opposition,  when  they  sur- 
bim  with  the  shreds  of  his  own  arti-  vey  theirmarvellous  projects,  '^stand 
cle;  we  do  not  venture  to  denounce  aghast  at  their  own  moderation." 
for  we  might  peradventure  be  iSich  makes  the  attempt  to  ride 
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roTigli-sbod  over  the  two  older  par-  good  pleasure  ;  nor  is  it  for  them  to 
ties  in  the  State;  bat  in  truth  neither  direct  the  policy  of  the  nation ;  yet 
of  them  ia  by  itself  of  much  import-  if  Mr  Forster's  five  per  cent  of  eleo- 
ance  in  the  present  prospect  of  par-  tors  waver,  these  men  will  command 
ties,  except  so  far  as  it  tends  to  a  high  bidding.  It  is  instructive  to 
complete  the  disruption  of  Lord  notehow,  in  consequence  of  it,  those 
Hartington's  followers.  who  used  to  demand  of  a  Tory  Op- 
There  are  no  signs  of  the  Con-  position  to  declare  their  policy,  now 
servative  democracy  being  led  away  denounce  the  absurdity  of  calling 
to  prefer  these  men  to  their  natund  upon  a  political  party  for  either 
leaders.  The  Government^  both  programme  or  cry.  They  have  dis- 
hy its  decided  home  policy  and  covered  that  the  word  programme 
its  equally  decided  foreign  policy^  is  not  even  English.  There  is  plenty 
has  won  the  approval  of  the  great  of  scope  for  statesmanship  in  the 
body  of  the  nation ;  and  working  guidance  of  an  Opposition ;  in  fact, 
classes  have  nothing  to  gain  from  its  post  of  leader  is  one  of  the  most 
subverting  an  organisation  which  influential  and  enviable  within  the 
is  the  only  guarantee  for  an  orderly  whole  range  of  English  politicsL 
administration  of  public  affairs.  There  is  the  conduct  of  the  affiurs  of 
We  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  a  great  empire  at  home,  in  India,  and 
the  influence  of  those  extreme  poli-  the  colonies,  to  criticise  and  aid  in 
ticians  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  Ac-  directing;  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
cording  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  their  legislation  to  assist  in  moulding  ; 
extravagant  confessions  of  faith  there  are  the  aflisdrs  of  England  in 
would  infallibly  secure  the  rejection  foreign  countries,  no  unimportant 
on  every  hustings  of  the  candidates  item,  to  be  attended  to  and  scruti- 
who  should  adopt  them.  But  there  nised  ;  there  is  the  duty  of  being 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  section  we  prepared  to  undertake  the  Govern- 
allude  to  is  an  active  and  aspiring  ment  when  occasion  demands,  and 
one,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  of  carrying  on  all  the  duties  of  Op- 
Liberal  party  as  a  candidate  for  position  subject  to  that  responsibii- 
power  in  this  country  must  be  ity.  The  average  life  of  Ministries 
weighed  in  reference  to  its  capacity  is  short,  constituencies  are  ficklei, 
to  secure  united  action  in  spite  of  the  difierence  between  a  powerful 
it.  So  long  as  the  main  body  of  majority  and  a  helpless  minority 
the  Opposition  is  content,  with  oc-  is,  according  to  Mr  Forster,  a  mere 
casional  swervings,  to  follow  Lord  matter  of  five  per  cent  more  or  less 
Hartington  and  his  colleagues,  it  of  electors  in  sixty  constituencies ; 
will  be  able  to  perform  its  duties  and  if,  with  all  these  calculations  in 
efficiently,  to  put  its  mark  on  legis-  theirfavour,theleader8  of  Opposition 
lation,  and  largely  influence  the  allow  themselves  to  be  coerced  by- 
policy  of  the  country.  If  the  two  their  malcontent  followers,  they  will 
sections  of  Home-Eulers  and  scien-  prove  their  unfitness  for  the  task  of 
tific  Liberals  grow  in  number  and  empire.  There  is  no  reason  why 
importance,  the  Opposition  will  be-  Liberals  should  not  '^  rest  and  be 
come  extinct  as  a  political  party ;  thankful "  when  opportunity  offei& 
for  it  will  divest  itself  of  that  which  They  are  constantly  imputing  to 
is  the  test  of  efficient  existence,  the  Tories  unauthorised  inroads  into  Ba- 
capacity  to  take  its  turn  in  the  ad-  dical  preserves ;  they  might  peace- 
ministration  of  affairs.  Those  ex-  fully  retaliate  by  inaugurating  for 
citable  men  must  be  taught  that  the  second  time  a  period  of  masterly 
the  institutions  of  the  country  do  inactivity, 
not  hang  on  the  breath  of  their  Lord  Derby  at  Edinburgh  made 
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some  pertinent  observations  on  the 
present  distinction  between  parties, 
ind  on  the  spread  of  Conservatism 
amongst  the  working  classes.  With 
regvd  to  the  latter,  they  are  the  first 
to  suffer  from  any  social  disturbance. 
'*  Popular  politicians  never  gave 
any  man  better  wages  or  a  better 
house  to  live  in.  They  may  indeed 
profess  to  remove  grievances  of  a 
kind  such  as  law  can  deal  with;  but 
where  are  those  grievances  with  us ) 
What  has  become  of  them  1 "  He 
then  pointed  out  that  nearly  every- 
thing the  working  man  consumes  is 
free  of  taxation  except  tea,  coffee, 
Bnd  intoxicating  liquors;  and  any 
exceptional  legislation  passed  is 
genially  in  his  favour,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  Labour  Laws,  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  and  the 
Track  Acts.  Their  class,  moreover, 
is  in  possession  of  the  utmost  per- 
sonal liberty,  greater  than  that  of 
foreign  aristocracies,  and  in  posses- 
sion also  of  supreme  political  power. 
But  a  scientific  Liberal  would  reply 
in  this  manner:  True,  but  that 
only  concerns  their  material  in- 
terests, and  they  only  care  for  their 
material  interests,  thanks  to  the 
^  thin  and  unfruitful  quality  of  the 
suffrage  question."  JSTow  they  re- 
quire to  be  educated  up  to  our  stan- 
dard, and  admire  our  manipulation 
of  the  great  economic  and  spiritual 
forces  in  their  midst.  The  constit- 
uencies, however,  have  never  shown 
any  great  liking  for  that  political  con- 
juring which  consists  in  jumping 
into  quart-bottles;  and  the  chances 
of  the  Opposition  being  enabled  to 
fulfil  their  present  functions  with 
efficiency,  and  pave  the  way  for 
their  eventual  resumption  of  office, 
depend  very  much  on  the  ability  of 
their  leaders  to  quell  the  inordinate 
self-assertion  of  their  discontented 
followers. 

In  presence  of  this  dissolving 
view  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  the 
Ministry  month  by  month  grows 
stronger;   and  the   conviction   is 


spreading  amongst  the  more  reason- 
able men  of  both  parties  that  it  is 
the  only  alternative  to  a  scene  of 
unexampled  confusion.  Neither  of 
the  two  impracticable  sections  of 
the  Opposition  to  which  we  have 
referred,  makes  any  violent  attack,  or 
even  seems  to  be  radically  discon- 
tented with  the  existing  Cabinet 
Their  vituperation  is  chiefly  reserved 
for  their  own  leaders.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  makes  bitter  complaint,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  of  the  Ar- 
tisans' Dwellings  Act,  that  it  does 
not  successfully  carry  out  Whig 
principles.  Not  so  the  scientific 
Liberds.  They  say  {vide  the  *  Fort- 
nightly *)  that  "  neither  of  the  two 
older  parties  has  any  final  monopoly 
of  breadth  of  view  or  skill  of  legis- 
lation"— which,  looking  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes,  is  as 
handsome  a  compliment  as  could 
possibly  be  desired.  Mr  Cham- 
berlain himself  is  quoted  directly 
afterwards  as  if  to  give  point  to  the 
admission.  It  is  worth  quoting,  if 
only  to  refute  his  own  observation, 
that  a  Conservative  working  man  is 
an  anomaly.  He  says,  in  reference 
to  IVIr  Cross's  Act, — "Self-govern- 
ment has  almost  infinite  capacities 
for  good,  and  those  capacities  have 
been  recognised  boldly  and  courage- 
ously by  a  Conservative  Administra- 
tion. We  owe  it  to  Mr  Cross  and 
Mr  Booth  at  the  present  time  that 
we  have  a  bill  which,  I  do  not  hes- 
itate to  say,  is  the  most  Eadical 
measure  which  has  been  passed 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  For 
the  first  time  almost  in  the  history 
of  this  country  the  claims  of  great 
communities  have  been  recognised 
as  superior  to  individual  rights  and 
the  sacred  rights  of  property.  Once 
in  a  way,  at  all  events,  the  health 
and  the  lives  and  the  comfort  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people  are 
reckoned  as  something  better  worth 
saving  than  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  landlord."  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  "bVU.  "w^a  >i^^ 
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principal  bill  of  the  session,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  'Hbe 
one  to  which  Mr  Disraeli  alluded  wretched  instalment  of  pnichase 
as  '^ calculated  to  diminiah  the  which  they  have  retrieved;"  the 
death-rate  of  a  great  nation,"  and  as  publicans  have  only  got  an  extra 
an  important  pe^  of  his  policy  and  half-hour;  the  fanners'  representa- 
system  of  legidation.  Accordingly^  tive  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Admin- 
it  would  seem  that  the  Conservative  istration ;  and  the  question  of  local 
working  men,  on  this  testimony  taxation  is  not  yet  resolved.  The 
alone,  knew  what  they  were  about  enthusiasm  with  which  the  advent 
when  they  placed  the  present  Min-  of  the  present  Ministry  to  office  was 
isters  in  office.  And  Mr  Chamber-  received  is  coloured  so  deeply  that 
lain  went  on  to  specify  blots  upon  Lord  Hartington  inclines  to  a  literal 
the  bill  which  had  been  introduced  acceptance  of  the  phrase,  that  the 
into  it  by  the  action  of  his  own  sovereign  was  expected  to  contain 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  twenty-five  shillings,  and  the  quart 
concluding, — "  It  is  a  fact  that  at  three  pints.  And  he  looks  forward 
the  present  time  the  Radical  town  of  to  a  reaction  of  popular  anger  aris- 
Birmingham,  which  is  engaging  in  a  ing  from  unsatisfied  hopes  and  un- 
gigantic  enterprise  under  this  Act,  redeemed  pledges, 
by  which  we  hope  to  give  comfort-  Most  of  us  have  heard  prophecies 
able  dwellings  and  pure  homes  to  to  that  effect  before,  and  indeed  at 
40,000  of  our  artisan  population,  any  time  during  the  last  two  years, 
owes  more  to  the  enterprise  and  Those,  however,  who  desire  to  see 
breadth  of  view  of  a  Conservative  the  continuance  of  a  strong  Govern- 
Administration,  than  it  owes  to  the  ment  in  power,  able  from  its  par- 
efforts  of  those  who  ought  to  have  liamentary  position  to  make  its 
been  its  friends  in  the  House  of  authority  respected  both  at  home 
Commons."  and  abroad,  need  not  at  present  suffer 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  Lord  any  misgivings.  The  extreme  mem- 
Hartington  to  state  the  case  against  bers  of  the  party  do  not  adopt  Lord 
the  Muustry;  for  his  own  recalci-  Hartington's  view.  They  think  and 
trant  squadrons  are  too  much  at  war  say  that  the  Covemment  has  given 
with  him  to  have  any  vituperative  more  or  less  satisfaction  to  the  ten- 
eneigy  left  for  her  Majesty's  Gov-  ant-farmers,  the  trades-unions,  and 
emment  Lord  Hartington  presses  to  the  sanitary  reformers.  Nothing^ 
home  upon  the  Ministers  the  charge  has  occurred  which  places  the  Ad- 
that  in  opposition  they  had  no  ministration  in  antagonism  to  the 
policy  except  that  of  embarrassing  popular  feeling,  to  the  Conservative 
and  defeating  the  Government,  and  democracy  which  governs ;  but  on 
of  exciting  dass  jealousy  and  pre-  two  grave  and  important  items  oF 
judice.  TJie  clergy,  officers  of  the  their  policy  their  proceedings  have 
army,  the  legal  profession,  the  been  sharply  denounced.  And  in 
licensed  victuallers,  and  the  general  all  probability  the  new  session 
body  of  ratepayers,  were  all  event-  will  introduce  more  vigorous  debat- 
ually  arrayed  against  the  Govern-  ing  than  Parliament  has  witnessed 
ment,  and  taught  to  look  to  the  for  some  time.  Violent  efforts  have 
Conservatives  for  the  redress  of  past  been  made  to  find  a  vulnerable  point 
grievances  and  for  protection  for  in  the  matter  of  the  Admiralty  Cir- 
the  future.  They  have  accordingly  cular  regarding  fugitive  slaves ;  but 
incurred  obligations  which  it  will  they  will  probably  collapse,  for  the 
be  very  difficult  for  them  to  meet,  leaders  of  Opposition  have  them- 
They  cannot  continue  any  opposi-  selves  issued  circulars  in  their  day. 
tion  to  the  Burials  Bill;  officers  The    character,   moreover,   of  the 
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present  Ministers  in  respect  of 
their  anti-slavery  feeling,  on  the 
testimony  of  their  own  opponents, 
stands  as  high  as  that  of  any  men 
who  ever  governed  England.  In 
the  second  place,  to  judge  from 
an  article  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review'  on  the  Suez  Canal,  writ- 
ten by  no  mean  authority,  the 
recent  purchase  of  shares  from  the 
Khedive  will  be  arraigned,  and  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  trans- 
action severely  denounced.  In  our 
judgment,  no  more  satisfactory  an- 
nouncement could  have  been  made. 
The  transaction  was  a  resolute  at- 
tempt, in  reversal  of  the  spirit  and 
acts  of  preceding  Ministries,  to  as- 
sert and  maintain  British  interests 
abroad.  It  is  important  that  the 
British  people  should  give  their 
final  approval  to  it  with  their  eyes 
thoroughly  open  to  its  character  and 
consequences;  and  the  best  mode 
of  effecting  that  result  is  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  hostile  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  conducted  by  an  Op- 
position who  are  not  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  their  censure.  We 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
the  Government  will  triumph  over 
their  critics ;  but  a  full  parliament- 
ary discussion,  which  shall  bring  out 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  the  transaction,  and  shall  make 
its  policy  clear  to  the  country  and 
to  Europe,  is  essential  to  give  to  it 
its  full  force  and  meaning. 

The  course  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  has  been  to  pro- 
hibit it  absolutely  within  her  own 
jurisdiction;  but  even  then  she 
never  attempted  to  decree  emanci- 
pation except  on  terms  of  compen- 
sation to  the  slave-owners,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  millions  sterling. 
She  has  induced  other  European 
nations  to  concur  in  that  policy, 
and  to  declare  slavery  and  the 
tiaflSc  of  akTes  illegal,  and  to  pro- 
hibit it.  She  has  nnmeiouB  treaties 
on  tlie  sabject  to  the  same  effect 


with  former  slave-holding  powers  in 
the  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  South 
America.     But  although  she  bom- 
barded Algiers,  rather  than  tolerate 
the  slavery  of  Christians,  in  no  case 
where  she  has  failed  to  obtain  a 
treaty,  has  she  endeavoured  to  dic- 
tate  to  independent    communities 
that  they  shall  alter  their  municipal 
law  to  meet  her  views  of  justice  and 
right.     The  result  is  that  slavery  is 
reduced  to  a  local  law ;  but  any  Gov- 
ernment which  chooses  may  incur 
the  national  disgrace  of  its  contin- 
uance and  is  entitled  to  have  its 
independence  respected  by  anti-sla- 
very communities.      It  has  never 
been  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
make  a  crusade  against  slave-holding 
nations  and  compel  emancipation. 
Wo  effect  our  object  by  treaty  ;  and 
where   we  fail,   slavery  continues. 
If  we. improperly  seize  either  slaves 
or  a  slave-trading  vessel,   and    it 
turns    out    that    they    belong     to 
a  nation  which    permits    slavery, 
they  are  restored  to  their  owners; 
and  the  Consolidation  Act,  which 
was  one  of  the  last  enactments  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Ministry,  recognised 
and  directed  this  practice.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  slaves  escape  from 
such  nations,  and  voluntanly  seek 
refuge  in  British  territory,  there  is 
no  authority  capable  of  surrender- 
ing him.     The  case  of  a  British 
man-of-war  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  a  slave-owning  state,  shows  the 
difficulty  of  settling  a  rule  which 
is  accurately  to  adjust  conflicting 
rights.      No    one  would    pretend 
that  a  British  man-of-war,  so  cir- 
cumstanced, may  seize  slaves  on  a 
friendly  shore  or  in  a  friendly  har- 
bour, and  emancipate  them.     Nor 
may  it  entice  them  away  from  their 
lawful  masters  (lawful  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place)  for  that  pur- 
pose.    Either  one  or  the  other  is 
a  breach  of  good  faith,  an  act  of 
aggression  inconsistent  with  inter- 
national courtesy  or  comity.    "  No 
one  nation,"  said  Loid  av>NT^\\^  ''\iaa^ 
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a  right  to  force  its  way  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Africa  by  trampling  on  the 
independence  of  other  states;  or 
to  procare  an  eminent  good  by  means 
ihat  are  unlawful ;  or  to  press  for- 
ward to  a  great  principle  by  break- 
ing through  other  great  principles 
that  stand  in  the  way/'  On  the 
other  handy  if  a  slave  voluntarily 
escapes  and  obtains  refuge  on  board 
the  man-of-war,  he  is  ipso  facto 
free,  and  cannot  be  surrendered. 
At  all  events  this  country,  at  this 
stage  of  the  history  of  the  question, 
will  not  hear  of  a  contrary  doctrine ; 
whatever  on  an  analogous  subject 
might  be  the  strict  rule  of  inter- 
national law.  The  necessity  of 
caution  in  allowing  him  to  enter 
the  ship  is  obvious,  unless  it  is 
contended  that  in  pursuamce  of  an 
anti-slavery  policy  Great  Britain  is 
Justified  in  openly  infringing  the 
laws  of  other  countries. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  instanced 
two  objections  to  the  Circular :  (1) 
that  it  recognised  slaveiy  as  the 
valid  law  of  other  countries,  instead 
of  treating  it  as  an  arbitrary  and 
non-human  command;  (2)  that 
although  the  position  of  a  British 
man-of-war  in  a  slave-holding  port 
is  one  calling  for  scrupulous  deli- 
cacy in  the  interchange  of  interna- 
tional relations,  yet  the  Circular 
patronises  slavery  in  its  cautious 
regard  for  the  interests  of  slave- 
owners. If  the  first  objection  is 
good  for  anything — ^if  we  are  not 
bound  to  respect  the  law  of  pro- 
slavery  communities — ^why  should 
we  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
maMng  treaties  with  themi  why 
should  our  Vice- Admiralty  Courts 
regard  slaves  and  slave-vessels  be- 
longing to  a  pro-slavery  nation  as 
exempt  from  seizure?  why  should 
we  have  compensated  our  own  colo- 
nial slave-owners  %  The  second  ob- 
jection is  involved  in  the  first  The 
Circular  does  not  patronise  slavery; 
it  simply  recognises  that  slavery  is 
a  legal  institution  of  the  country 


by  whose  express  or  implied  per- 
mission we  have  entered  the  port, 
and  that  while  we  remain  we  are 
bound  to  abstain  from  hostile 
demonstrations.  The  broad  differ- 
ence between  those  who  condemn 
and  those  who  support  this  Cir- 
cular is  as  to  the  policy  and  jus- 
tice of  entering  upon  a  cruotde 
against  slave-holding  nations  in  &- 
vour  of  liberty,  and  of,  per  fas  out 
nefas^  enticing  their  daves  away 
with  a  view  to  emancipation.  Such 
a  crusade  would  be  an  entire  de- 
parture from  our  previous  course 
with  regard  to  this  question.  The 
alternative  is,  that  if  aggression  of 
this  kind  is  not  our  policy,  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  must  be  observed  in 
avoiding  that  conflict  of  law  and 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  which  tem- 
porarily ensue  when  a  British 
man-of-war  enters  a  slave-holdiug 
port  It  is  worth  observing,  also, 
in  the  words  of  the  Circular,  that 
British  men-of-war,  which  have  only 
a  limited  accommodation,  are  pri- 
marily intended  for  other  purposes 
than  as  refuges  for  fugitive  slaves. 
And  the  Liberal  Consolidation  Act 
of  1873  has  repealed  the  provisions 
of  the  Tory  Act  of  1824,  which  re- 
ferred  to  their  presence  on  board, 
and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 
The  first  restriction,  therefore, 
imposed  by  the  Circular  is,  that  there 
must  be  some  reasonable  ground  for 
so  receiving  a  fugitive  slave.  The 
next  is,  that  his  retention  is  to 
endure  only  until  he  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  place  where  hisnewly- 
acquired  liberty  wUl  be  respected ; 
and  thereafter  he  must,  of  course, 
like  all  other  free  men,  shift  for 
himself.  Another  restriction  is  im- 
posed by  regard  to  the  municipal 
laws  of  a  friendly  but  slave-owning 
State  within  whose  territorial  waters 
her  Majesty's  ship  may  lie.  These 
laws  recognise  slavery  and  regulate 
it ;  and  it  is  not  for  a  Power  which 
wishes  to  remain  friendly  to  shelter 
within  the  limits  of  theii  tetritoiial 
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jorisdiction  those  who  violate  those 
laws.  Some  strong  reason  should 
be  shown  for  the  extreme  step  of 
forcibly  interfering  with  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  law  in  a  neigh- 
bouring and  friendly  country,  espe- 
cially as  that  law  is  not  proscribed 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  offence  against 
it,  except  when  it  is  forbidden  by 
express  convention.  But  whilst  a 
fugitive  is  seeking  to  avoid,  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  country 
to  which  he  belongs,  the  operation 
of  the  law  under  which  he  was 
born,  and  to  which  he  is  liable,  com- 
manding officers  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  are  nevertheless  allowed  to 
receive  him  if  his  life  is  endangered, 
and  are  directed  to  refuse  any  de- 
mand for  his  surrender.  They  are 
not  even  to  entertain  it,  or  to  in- 
quire into  the  fugitive's  status  in 
any  way.  They  are  to  retain  him 
till  the  danger  is  past.  If  a  fugi- 
tive is  seeking  to  escape  from  sla- 
very on  the  ground  that  it  is  imposed 
upon  him  contrary  to  express  con- 
vention with  England,  then  the 
commanding  officer  is  to  receive  him, 
and,  in  communication  with  the 
nearest  British  consular  authority, 
is  to  inquire  into  the  fact.  If  no 
infraction  of  the  treaty  rights  ap- 
pears, the  fugitive  has  no  further 
right  to  remain ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fugitive  has  been  kept  as 
a  slave  contrary  to  express  conven- 
tion, he  is  entitled  to  protection. 

Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  condescends  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  letter  to  the 
'Times'  as  satisfied  with  these  in- 
structions, though  he  resorts  to 
some  verbal  criticisms ;  as  a  result 
of  which  he  declares  that  ''  it  will 
be  for  the  English  people  to  demand 
that  a  new  circular  be  issued,  dis- 
Unctly  affirming  that,  whether  on 
the  high  seas  or  in  territorial  waters, 
the  fiigitive  slave  becomes  free  as 
8oon  as  he  gains  the  deck  of  a  Biit- 
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ish  ship."  No  circular  certainly  is 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  rash  assumption 
that  any  circular  was  needed  origi- 
nally. Neither  that  of  the  31st 
July  last,  nor  the  one  recently 
issued,  appears  to  us  to  throw  any 
great  light  on  the  subject.  Much 
is  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  com- 
manding officers,  and  a  simple  direc- 
tion to  exercise  it  with  care  and 
caution  would  probably  have  met 
the  necessities  and  difficulties  of  the 
case.  At  all  events,  the  slave  is 
free  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  deck ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  com- 
manding officers  to  retain  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  or  to 
prevent  the  status  of  slavery  revert- 
ing to  him  the  moment  he  returns 
where  slavery  is  recognised  by 
law.  And  so  long  as  England 
does  not  proclaim  a  crusade  against 
pro- slavery  nations,  and  compel  ac- 
ceptance of  her  doctrines  of  liberty 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  these  del- 
icate questions  of  international  re- 
lations belong  to  the  science  of  law 
and  not  to  the  domain  of  policy.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this 
second  Circular  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  Government  without  the 
closest  scrutiny,  and  the  most  care- 
ful consideration;  and  we  have  no. 
doubt  that,  when  its  provisions  are 
weighed  by  the  light  of  declared 
English  poUcy  and  settled  principles 
of  international  law,  responsible 
statesmen,  whatever  course  may  be 
adopted  by  the  orators  of  public 
meetings,  will  shrink  from  the  task 
of  rejecting  them. 

Then,  upon  the  other  question, 
the  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares, 
we  have  already  in  a  previous  issue 
discussed  its  moral,  commercial,  and 
political  results.  The  article  in  the 
'  Edinburgh,'  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  brings  up  a  powerful 
artillery  of  minute  details  to  show 
in  the  first  place  that,  as  a  commer- 
cial investment,   it  is  deplorable. 
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The  writer  has  apparently  been  in- 
terested in  the  Canal  and  its  projec- 
tors from  the  outset,  and  refers  to 
an  article  of  his  own  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  same  *Keview/  pub- 
lished twenty  years  ago.  But  so 
much  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject  in  the  last  few  weeks,  that 
we  cannot  see  that  the  Eeviewery 
able  and  well  informed  as  he  un- 
doubtedly is,  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  that  he  is  successful  in  im- 
puting to  popular  writers,  and  even 
to  Lord  Derby  himself,  ignorance 
of  the  most  fundamental  principle 
of  the  establishment  and  position  of 
the  Company — ^viz.,  that  it  possesses 
no  territorial  sovereignty.  If  it 
had  been  a  commercial  investment 
pure  and  simple,  we  at  once  concede 
that  it  would  have  been  indefen- 
sible. In  the  first  place,  as  a  nation 
heavily  indebted,  we  have  no  money 
to  invest;  and  it  did  not  need 
several  pages  of  this  'Beview' 
to  prove  to  us  that,  if  we  were 
in  want  of  an  investment,  the 
bonds,  as  preferential  charges,  would 
be  a  better  speculation  than  the 
shares.  "Not  was  any  one  blind  to 
the  circumstance  that  our  claim  on 
the  Khedive  for  £200,000  aryear 
for  the  next  nineteen  years,  was  a 
claim  on  a  debtor  whose  financial 
position  is  not  as  strong  as  we  could 
wish.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  investment,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  is,  that  though  we 
paid  for  it  something  in  excess  of 
the  exact  market  value,  it  returns, 
after  deducting  all  charges,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Eeviewer  himself, 
4  per  cent  on  the  share  capital;  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
looking  to  the  increasing  traffic  and 
revenue,  that  we  shall,  in  Lord 
Derby's  words,  "  lose  a  penny  by  it 
in  the  end."  As  the  motives  for 
concluding  the  bargain  were  not 
financial,  that  is  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  that,  as  every 
one  was  aware  from  the  outset,  the 


<' Khedive's  right  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  profits  as  sovereign,  and 
his  other  legal  attributes  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty,"  did  not  pass 
with  the  shares ;  every  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  subject  knows  per- 
fectly well  (a  point  which  the 
Beviewerhas  omitted)  that  not  even 
a  share  in  the  freehold  of  the  Canal 
has  passed  to  the  British  Govem- 
men — ^it  is  merely  a  share  in  a  joint- 
stock  enterpnse  carried  on  upon 
land  which  has  been  leased  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  which,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  reverts. 
Canal  and  all,  to  the  Khedive. 
Upon  this,  the  commercial  aspect 
of  the  question,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  the  Eeviewer  himself, 
though  clear  on  the  new  transfer  of 
territorial  rights,  has  faUen  into  some 
confusion  upon  the  subject  of  part- 
nership liabilities  in  an  embarrassed 
concern  having  been  assumed  by  a 
wealthy  purchaser  without  inquiry. 
The  Khedive  was  not  a  partner, 
nor  had  he  partnership  liabilities : 
he  was  the  owner  of  shares  on 
which  nothing  further  was  payable. 
If  he  was  squeezed,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case,  he  was  squeez- 
ed as  Khedive,  not  as  shareholder. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  we  have  to 
disburse  on  account  of  the  Canal,  it 
will  be  not  as  shareholder,  but  as 
the  owner  of  three-fourths  of  the 
vessels  which  use  the  transit  to 
their  own  and  the  national  advan- 
tage. The  remark  that  the  interests 
of  the  Government  as  shareholder 
are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Gov- 
ernment as  representative  of  ship- 
owners, appecurs  to  us  the  weakest 
portion  of  a  powerful  article.  ' 

We  also  concede  that  stock-job- 
bing is  not  the  proper  business  o£ 
an  ^English  Grovemment,  unless  from 
overruling  motives  of  political  ex- 
pediency. The  Eeviewer  himself  is 
'^  very  far  from  saying  that  a  very 
strong  case  of  necessity  or  of  public 
advantage  may  not  be  made  out. 
And  that  is  the  point  in  issue. 
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An  interesting  picture  is  drawn, 
which  the  success  of  this  stroke 
of  policy  abroad  is  attributed  to  the 
amused  perception  by  other  nations 
'^hat  England  in  her  hurry  had  pur- 
Cihased  what  lawyers  call  a  damnosa 
hereditas,  and  which  the  vulgar 
describe  as  a  pig  in  a  poke.  In  this 
country  it  seems  that  we  were  all 
in  a  fooFs  paradise,  "  because  it  was 
imagined  that  in  purchasing  these 
shares  we  had  purchased  more  than 
the  mere  scrip,  and  were  to  stand 
to  the  Canal  in  the  place  of  the 
Khedive;'*  and  Lord  Derby  him- 
self is  credited  with  a  like  delusion. 
Pretermitting  those  observations, 
which  were  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
Be  viewer,  he  may  be  trusted  to  have 
pieced  together  all  the  political  ob- 
jections of  which  the  purchase  is 
susceptible.  They  amount  to  this  : 
"The  supreme  power,"  he  says, 
"  over  the  Canal  resides  not  in  M. 
de  Lessepe,  nor  in  the  shareholders, 
nor  in  the  Kiiedive,  but  in  the 
Sultan."  The  whole  concern  is 
subject  to  foreign  laws;  and  IsL 
de  Lesseps,  for  ten  years  from  the 
opening  of  the  Canal,  is  director  and 
president,  holding  his  authority, 
not  from  the  shareholders,  but 
by  express  grant  from  the  Khe- 
dive. Whatever  organic  changes 
may  be  required  in  the  constitution 
of  tiie^Company,  can  only  be  effected 
with  the  approval  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  Until  they  are  effect- 
ed, England,  in  respect  of  her  pur- 
chase, is  not  sufficiently  represented 
in  the  direction.  We  do  not  obtain 
any  political  rights  whatever;  for 
the  Company  claims  none.  We 
are  in  all  respects,  whether  for  peace 
or  war,  exactly  as  we  were.  As 
for  securing  the  neutrality  of  the 
Canal,  that  was  safe  from  the  first. 
It  is  directed  in  the  original  con- 
cession that  it  should  be  "  perpet- 
ually open  as  a  neutral  passage  to 
the  merchant-ships  of  all  nations, 
without  any  distinction  whatsoever." 
And  when  M.  de  Lessepe,  in  1874; 


resisting  the  new  tariff  of  dues, 
sought  to  violate  that  principle  and 
close  the  Canal,  the  Khedive,  by 
instructions  from  the  Porte,  pro- 
tected that  principle  by  force  of 
arms,  in  the  exercise  of  that  politi- 
cal authority  to  which  the  Canal  is 
subject.  Moreover,  "  the  French 
Government  have  honourably  main- 
tained the  neutrality  of  the  Canal, 
and  we  are  bound  by  principle  and 
interest  to  do  the  same." 

This  is  exactly  what  would  have 
happened  under  a  Liberal  Ministry ; 
elaborate  arguments  for  doing  noth- 
ing. The  whole  article  is  typical 
of  the  worn -out  Whig,  with  his 
love  of  figures  and  small  details, 
his  reverence  for  precedent,  and  his 
disgust  at  a  new  idea.  The  Suez 
Canal  has  been  with  him,  for 
twenty  years,  an  object  of  dislike  ; 
it  was  condemned  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  it  ought  to  have  been  a  failure. 
He  is  now  called  upon  to  contem- 
plate it  as  a  brilliant  success,  as 
a  highway  in  which  all  the  world 
is  interested,  and  England  three- 
fourths  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together.  He  can- 
not bring  himself  to  believe  that  to 
redeem  this  Canal  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  company,  from  its  dependence  on 
foreign  caprice,  and  to  render  it  as  free 
as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  has  be- 
come'a  matter  of  highimperial  policy ; 
and  that  anything  which  strength- 
ens our  hands  in  future  negotiations 
for  that  purpose  is  a  clear  national 
gain.  The  present  Government, 
however,  were  convinced,  and  the 
nation  thoroughly  agreed  with  them, 
that,  in  Lord  Derby's  words,  "  we 
are  most  interested  in  the  Canal, 
since  we  use  it  more  than  all  other 
nations  put  together.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  thoroughfare  has 
become  a  capital  question  for  us." 
They  were  aware  of  the  "  serious 
inconvenience  of  allowing  the  Khe- 
dive's shares  to  be  absorbed  by 
foreigners,"  and  were  determined,  as 
Lord  Derby  told  \li^  "BicnsiYL  W£l- 
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bassador,  ^'  to  do  our  utmost  not  to 
let  an  undertaking  on  which  our 
chief  interests  depend,  be  monopo- 
lised by  foreigners."  The  ultimate 
policy,  considering  that  this  is  an 
international  Cana],  far  too  im- 
portant to  the  world  to  remain  at 
the  mercy  either  of  a  company  or  an 
individual,  with  no  other  guarantee 
of  its  neutrality  than  that  which 
results  from  the  control  of  the  Porte, 
is  to  establish  an  international  admi- 
nistration of  it  by  all  the  maritime 
powers.  Meanwhile,  and  until  that 
can  be  effected,  England  will  omit 
no  opportunity  of  increasing  its 
hold  upon  this  important  highway 
of  communication.  It  has  acted 
"  so  as  to  prevent  a  larger  foreign 
influence  from  preponderating  in  a 
matter  so  important  to  us."  We 
do  not  want  to  force  the  decisions 
of  the  Company  ;  "  what  we  have 
done  is  purely  defensive." 

It  seems  to  us  that  that  is  all 
that  need  be  said,  and  that  it  is  a 
complete  answer  to  the  Eeviewer*s 
objections.  The  more  embarrassed 
the  Company,  the  more  helpless  the 
Khedive,  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  England,  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
half  proprietor,  to  step  forward  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  Canal. 
The  project  has  succeeded;  but  it 
may  be  beyond  the  powers  of  a  pri- 
vate company  continuously  to  work 
it.  Twenty  years  ago,  if  England 
had  thought  it  practicable,  we  have 
the  high  authority  of  the  Eeviewer 
himself  for  saying  ''  that  a  British 
Minister  would  have  been  perfectly 
justified  in  proposing  to  Parliament 
that  it  should  be  executed  by  the 
nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  world." 
What  a  British  Minister  failed  to 
«do  with  regard  to  the  construction 


of  the  Canal,  he  may  yet  have  to  do 
with  regard  to  its  maintenance  and 
repairs.     The  precipitation  which 
the  article  so  loudly  condemns  was 
essential  to  success ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  suddenness  and  secrecy,  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  shares  would 
have   been    indefinitely  increased. 
No  one  now  doubts  that  we  should 
have,  ah  initio,   taken    an  active 
part  in  this  marvellous  work ;  and 
that  we  must  now,  step  by  step, 
repair  that  error,  until,  failing  M. 
de  Lesseps  and  the  Company,  an. 
international  administration  or  other 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Canal  is  obtained.    No  one  can  sup- 
pose that  by  becoming  half  proprie- 
tor of  the  enterprise  and  its  results, 
we  have  not  increased  our  hold  upon 
it,  our  right  to  defend  its  neutrality, 
our  right  to  prevent  its  passing  into 
foreign  hands.     And  •  according  to 
the  Reviewer,  whose  words  we  quote 
with    entire    concurrence  —  "No 
policy   can ,  be    regarded  as  safe, 
honourable,  and  consistent  by  the 
statesmen    of    this    country,    but 
that  which  consists  in  taking   or 
giving  the  best  security  we  can, 
that  the  freedom  and  neutrality  of 
the  Canal  shall  be  invariably  main- 
tained. "    If  our  foreign  affairs  mean, 
in  Mr  Disraeli's  language,  the  affairs 
of   England  in    foreign  countries, 
there  are  none  which  require  more 
attention  than  those  in  Egypt,  which 
relate  to  our  means  of  transit  to  the 
East.     The  more  we  increase  our  in- 
terests and  affairs  in  thatcomerof  the 
world,  the  more  attention  we  shall 
pay  to  them,  and  the  more  readily 
we  shall  acquire  and  maintain  that 
influence  and  authority  in  the  east 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  are  es- 
sential to  our  existence  as  an  empire. 


PrirUed  hy  William  Blackwood  di  Sons, 
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Fred's  visit  to  The  Beeches  came 
to  an  end  next  day.  Torke  went  with 
him  as  far  as  London,  to  look  out 
for  a  second  horse,  it  being  arranged 
that  he  should  return  the  follow- 
ing morning  in  time  to  accompany 
Miss  Cathy  to  the  meet.  Even  if 
he  could  not  procure  a  horse  in  the 
time,  Jumping  Joseph  at  any  rate 
would  be  ayaUable,  that  useful  ani- 
mal having  had  but  an  easy  day's 
work  on  liie  last  occasion.  Yorke 
wanted  to  find  a  groom  also,  for  al- 
though there  were  plenty  of  spare 
men  in  Mr  Peevor^s  stables,  the 
horses  there  never  got  thoroughly 
groomed ;  but  as  regards  feeding, 
that  gentleman  had  so  frequently 
adverted  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
plenty  of  forage  available,  that  Yorke 
felt  Uiere  would  be  no  chance  of 
being  allowed  to  pay  his  own  com 
UlL  In  truth  he  was  now  estab- 
lished on  the  footing  of  a  family 
friend.  Mr  Peevor  enlarged  on 
the  obligation  conferred  on  them 
by  his  stay,  and  on  his  kindness 
in  accompanying  Miss  Cathy  out 
liunting;  witii  such  an  escort  he 
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no  longer  felt  nervous  about  his 
daughter  going  out,  Mr  Peevor  being 
apparently  under  the  impression 
that  the  proximity  of  another  rider 
was  a  guarantee  against  falls. 
Yorke,  for  his  part,  felt  that  his 
visit,  if  prolonged  much  longer, 
must  needs  have  a  critical  issue; 
but  although  his  pulse  did  not  rise 
higher  at  the  prospect,  he  was  no- 
thing loath  to  let  matters  take  their 
course  as  chance  might  dictate.  He 
felt  more  interested  in  Lucy  than  a 
few  days  ago  he  could  have  believed 
it  possible  to  be  about  any  woman 
again,  although  not  clear  as  yet  whe- 
ther he  was  in  love  with  her ;  and 
he  was  still  in  doubt  about  the 
state  of  her  feelings  for  him,  and 
whether  the  little  demonstrations  in 
his  £sivour  which  he  could  not  but 
observe  were  spontaneous  tributes 
to  his  effect  on  her,  or  parts  of  a 
design.  This  doubt  perhaps  ren- 
dered him  less  eager  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been ;  but  if  he 
could  be  sure  that  she  really  cared 

for  him,  why  then 

The  first-dass  passengers  in  thA 
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down    train    on    the    morning  of 
Yorke's  letom  to  The  Beeches  were 
for  the  most    part  hunting  men, 
bound  to  the  next  station  beyond 
Hamwelly  several  horse-boxes  bring- 
ing up  the  rear ;  but  one  occupant 
of  Yorke's  compartment  was  evi- 
dently not  bent  on  the  chase — a 
middle-aged  man  with  square  face 
and  figure  and  short  stubby  hair, 
who    wore  black  trousers    and  a 
white    waistcoat,   notwithstanding 
the    season    of    the    year.      This 
traveller  was  attended  to^  his  car- 
riage   by    a    gentlemanly  -  looking 
person,  bearing  a  basket,  which  the 
latter  handed  to  him  before  himself 
retiring  to  a  second-class  compart- 
ment.   The  stranger,  depositing  the 
basket  carefully  by  his  side,  sat  bolt 
upright  all  the  way  down,  as  if  it 
might  injure  the  sit  of  his  clothes  to 
lean  back,  with  a  gloved  hand  hold- 
ing the  other  glove  (of  lavender 
colour)  and  resting  on  his  knee,  and 
Yorke  noticed  that  the  fingers  of 
the  ungloved  hand  were  short  and 
stumpy  and  not  over  clean.     This 
gentleman,  with  reference  to  Yorke's 
costume,  ventured  on  the  remark 
that  he  concluded  Yorke  was  going 
'unting — ^hunting,  he  added,  correct- 
ing himself]  observing  further  that 
it  seemed  to  be  a  fine  'unting  morn- 
ing, a  fine  morning  for  hunting, — 
that  is,  if  the  night's  rain  had  not 
made  the  ground  too  'eavy — what 
one   might   call  too  heavy.    The 
conversation  dropped  at  this  point, 
Yorke  taking  refuge  in  his  paper, 
while  the  gentleman  occupied  him- 
self with  looking  at  the  cushions 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car- 
riage, occasionally  lifting  the  cover 
of  the  basket  beside  him  to  peep 
at  the  contents.     At  Hamwell  sta- 
tion he  got  out  after  Yorke,  the 
gentlemanly-looking  person  coming 
up  to  relieve  him  of  the  basket 
Passing  through  the  station  to  the 
road  outside,  Yorke  saw  that  the 
only  carriage  waiting  there  was  Mr 
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Feevor^s  landau.  The  stranger 
stepped  towards  it,  the  coach- 
man touching  his  hat.  The 
gentlemanly-looking  person  opened 
the  door,  for  there  was  no  foot- 
man, and  the  stranger  was  about 
to  step  in,  when  Yorke  said,  '^  We 
are  apparently  bound  for  the  same 
destination;  I  presume,"  he  con- 
tinued with  happy  divination,  ''I 
have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
Mr  Hanckes)"  '^'Anckes  is  my 
name,  sir,"  replied  the  other ;  "  my 
name  is  Hanckes :  after  you,  sir, 
if  you  please."  When  they  were 
seated,  the  gentlemanly  -  looking 
person  handed  the  basket  in,  and 
mounted  on  the  vacant  seat  by  the 
coachman. 

"  Staying  in  the  house,  are  you, 
sir,"  said  Mr  Hanckes,  as  they 
drove  along,  '*  and  going  out  'unting 
with  Miss  Catherine  t  She  is  won- 
derful fond  of  hunting  is  Miss 
Catherine,  and  a  beautiful  'orse> 
woman — a  beautiful  horsewoman, 
as  one  may  say,  and  a  wonderful 
'ard  rider  for  a  young  lady — wonder- 
ful hard."  In  such  oonveisatiou 
the  drive  was  passed,  Mr  Hanckes 
dropping  his  h's  freely  by  tho 
way,  but  always  making  a  more  or 
less  successful  cast  to  recover  them. 
Arrived  at  The  Beeches,  they  moet 
the  two  younger  ladies  in  the  hall ; 
and  Mr  Hanckes,  taking  the  basket 
from  the  gentlemanly-looking  per- 
son, presents  each  of  them  with 
a  splendid  bouquet  of  hothouse 
flowers,  keeping  two  more  in  re- 
serve for  Mrs  and  Miss  Pee vor,  when 
they  should  be  found.  Mr  Hanckes 
made  his  offerings  with  consideiable 
nervousness  of  manner,  especially, 
so  it  seemed  to  Yorke,  when  ap- 
proaching Lucy;  and  he  noticed-also 
that  while  CaUiy,  who  was  dressed 
for  riding,  received  her  gift  withont 
any  embarrassment — merely  saying, 
''  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr  Hanckes;  what 
lovely  flowers!  I  must  take  them 
up-stairs  and  put  them  in  water;  I 
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can't  wear  them  out  hunting,  you 
know  " — Lucy  blushed  a  little,  and 
stood  holding  the  flowers  in  her 
hand  as  if  not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  do  with  them.  But  Yorke  could 
not  wait  to  see  the  issue;  for  it  was 
time  to  start  for  the  meet,  and  the 
pony-carriage  in  which  he  was  to 
drive  ]Miss  Cathy  there  was  stand- 
ing ready  at  the  door.  Indeed  the 
little  incident  did  not  make  much 
impression  at  the  time;  but  it 
flashed  upon  him  as  he  was  driv- 
ing along  that  this  delicate  atten- 
tion to  the  four  ladies  was  in  fact 
intended  solely  for  Lucy.  Some- 
thing in  Mr  H^ckes's  manner  when 
presenting  his  offering,  coupled  with 
the  young  lady's  embarrassment  at  re- 
ceiving it,  created  the  suspicion ;  and 
thinking  over  what  had  passed  dur- 
ing that  brief  space,  the  conviction 
suddenly  possessed  him — derived, 
perhaps,  from  his  own  unfortunate 
experiences — that  Mr  Hanckes  was 
Lucy's  avowed  suitor.  And  some- 
bow  after  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
ho  no  longer  looked  forward  with 
the  same  eagerness  to  the  business 
of  the  day,  but  found  himself  several 
times  wondering  how  the  inmates 
of  The  Beeches  were  occupying 
themselves  during  his  absence.  And 
such  is  the  pettiness  of  human 
nature,  that,  while  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  harbouring  the  notion,  the 
rivalry  of  even  Mr  Hanckes  seemed 
to  heighten  the  interest  with  which 
he  regarded  the  young  lady. 

And  yet  the  occasion  was  one 
when  a  sportsman  might  well  be 
absorbed  in  his  pursuit.  For  al- 
though the  afternoon  turned  out 
wet,  the  scent  was  good,  and  two 
foxes  were  found,  each  giving  a 
capital  run  over  a  good  line  of 
country,  which,  however,  did  not 
cross  Upper  Shoalbrook  Moor  as 
on  the  last  occasion,  or  anything 
too  formidable  for  his  companion, 
who  acquitted  herself  admirably 
throughout  the  day.     Yorke  could 


not  help  observing,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  cover  side  with  Miss 
Cathy,  that  some  of  the  people  cast 
significant  glances  in  his  direction ; 
William  the  groom,  however,  was 
also  in  close  attendance  up  to  that 
point,  although  he  was  lost  to  view 
immediately  on  the  first  fox  being 
found.  But  ^liss  Cathy  herself 
was  at  any  rate  under  no  delusion 
in  the  matter ;  for  on  Yorke  remark- 
ing as  they  rode  home  together  what 
a  pity  it  was  her  sister  could  not 
join  in  their  sport,  she  replied,  "  Do 
you  really  think  sol  Don't  you 
think  gentlemen  like  girls  best  not 
to  hunt?  To  be  sure,  I  don't  know 
many  gentlemen;  but  it  always 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  didn't  half 
approve  of  my  riding  to  hounds.  I 
am  sure  if  I  were  a  man,  I  should 
not  like  my  wife  to  do  so."  Can 
she  be  in  the  plot  too,  thought 
Yorke,  and  playing  up  for  her  sistert 
But  the  young  lady's  manner  was 
perfectly  unaffected,  and  free  from 
all  appearance  of  guile« 

That  afternoon  there  was  no  early 
tea  in  the  children's  room,  as  Yorke 
had  been  looking  forward  to,  think- 
ing that  Mr  Hanckes  could  not  fol- 
low them  to  that  retreat,  and  that 
he  should  have  the  young  ladies 
to  himself.  It  was  late  when 
they  got  back ;  and,  heavy  rain  hav- 
ing come  on,  both  riders  were  wet 
through  and  had  to  seek  their  rooms, 
and  the  members  of  the  household 
did  not  meet  till  just  before  dinner, 
which  was  earlier  than  usual  this 
evening,  as  ]Mr  Hanckes  had  to 
return  by  the  ten  o'clock  train. 
But  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  learn 
incidentally,  as  they  sat  down  to 
dinner,  that  this  gentleman  had 
passed  the  morning  in  business  and 
in  walking  about  the  grounds  with 
Mr  Peevor,  Lucy  being  with  them 
during  only  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  conversation  at  that  meal 
took  more  than  ever  the  price-current 
form,  3^Ir  Peevor  making  conataula 
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references  to  the  new  house  at  Nor- 
wood which  Mr  Hanckes  had  just 
finished  huilding  ;  while  the  latter, 
nothing  loath,  detailed  to  the  com- 
pany the  various  arrangements  in 
progress  for  completing  his  little 
place,  as  he  called  it.  As  for 
example,  Mr  Peoyor  would  say, 
— "So  you  have  quite  settled  to 
give  the  furnishing  to  Spruce  and 
Garnish,  Hanckes)"  to  which  Isli 
•Hanckes  replies  that  Spruce  and 
Garnish  were  rather  expensive, 
hut  that,  on  the  whole,  he  had 
thought  it  would  he  better  to  have 
the  thing  done  properly  while 
he  was  about  it.  "  And  the  de- 
corations for  the  hall,  Hanckes,  tell 
us  what  you  have  arranged  about 
them.  Are  you  going  to  give 
the  job  to  Stipple  1"  And  Mr 
Hanckes  explained  that  Stipple  had 
already  got  the  job  on  hand.  And 
then  how  about  the  pictures  ?  Our 
excellent  Hanckes  must  lay  in  some 
pictures,  of  course ;  and  Mr  Peevor 
looked  round  to  the  company  while 
putting  the  question,  as  if  wishing 
them  to  listen  to  the  announcement 
which  our  excellent  Hanckes  made 
in  reply,  that  he  had  given  a  com- 
mission to  Mount  and  Gilp,  the 
dealers  in  Pall  Mall,  for  pictures  to 
the  tune  of  five  thousand  pounds 
to  start  with — ^two  thousand  water- 
colour  and  three  thousand  hoi], 
that  is,  oil  paintings.  ''I  don't 
know  a  great  deal  about  art  my- 
self," added  Mr  Hanckes,  mo- 
destly, "never  having  had  over 
much  time  to  learn  about  such 
things ;  but  I  like  to  see  pictures  on 
the  walls ;  they  make  a  man's  'ome 
look  snug — ^they  give  an  air  of  com- 
fort to  one's  home,  if  I  may  say  so ; 
and  old  Mount  has  promised  to  look 
after  the  order  himself,  and  I  can 
trust  /itm,"  Upon  which  Mr  Peevor 
made  the  remark  to  Yorke  that  they 
must  not  take  our  good  Hanckes's 
account  of  himself  for  granted  on 
this  head,  for  that  he  had  a  really 


very  good  taste  in  pictures.  In« 
deed  it^was  amusing  to  notice  the- 
mild  swagger  which  the  worthy 
gentleman  adopted  toward  his  part- 
ner; whatever  might  be  his  busi- 
ness relations  with  Mr  Peevor,  in 
presence  of  lus  daughters  and  xxk 
that  gentleman's  house  Mr  Hanckes 
was  meek,  not  to  say  sheepish  ii^ 
manner,  perhaps  from  an  inward 
sense  of  his  imperfect  command 
over  the  letter  "  h,"  affording  to  the 
other  the  evident  gratification  of 
patronising  the  one  person  with 
whom  he  could  venture  to  take  this 
liberty;  for  Mr  Peevor  held  his 
butler  in  manifest  awe,  and  indeed 
every  servant  in  the  establishment 
stood  punctiliously  upon  his  rights,, 
and  knew  better  than  to  do  any- 
thing beyond  the  strict  line  of  his 
own  particular  duty. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  go,  Hanckes," 
said  Mr  Peevor,  when  the  carriage 
was  announced  at  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock,  "the  brougham  is 
waiting;"  and  indeed,  as  Mr 
Hanckes  had  not  brought  any- 
thing for  the  night,  except  the 
gentlemanly -looking  person  wha 
was  being  regaled  in  the  servants* 
hall,  it  was  not  apparent  how  he 
could  stay.  Mr  ELanckes,  however^ 
did  not  give  this  excuse,  but  pleaded 
that  he  must  positively  be  at  the 
counting  -  house  next  morning  at 
nine. 

^'And  when  may  I  hope  to- 
have  the  honour  of  showing  you 
young  ladies  over  my  little  place  % " 
said  Mr  Hanckes  to  Lucy,  ad- 
vancing towards  her  to  take  leave. 
— "  for  an  honour  I  should  fed  it. 
We  are  stiU  in  a  bit  of  a  mess  down 
there,  but  you  can  see  what  the 
place  is  going  to  be  like  now,  and  I 
think  you  would  be  pleased  with 
the  garden  and  'othouses ;  hothouse 
plants  have  been  my  'obby,  you 
know,  ever  since  I  could  afford  'em  \ 
and  I  think  you  would  like  to  look 
round  my  orchids." 


] 

qf  blushed  a  little,  and  said  she 
ised  papa  would  soon  name  a 
OT  going  down.  "Ah,  if  you 
1  only  name  a  day,"  replied  Mr 
kes;  and  the  honest  fellow 
)  80  earnestly,  with  a  sort  of 
and,  although  in  a  low  voice, 
ainly  as  to  be  heard  by  every 
ti  the  room,  which  made  Lucy 
.  still  more. 

L  perfect  palace  my  worthy 
L  Hanckes  is  building  down 
orwood,"  said  the  hqst  after- 
8  to  Yorke,  when  they  were 
>  together;  "all  the  newest 
DTements,  and  everything  in 
reatest  taste ;  and,  between  our- 
i,  my  Lucy  might  be  mistress 
to-morrow — she  has  only  to 
be  word ;  but  the  girl  does  not 

the  idea  somehow ;  and  cer- 
r  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
M  in  age."  Mr  Peevor,  it  may 
aentioned,  was  about  twice 
d  as  Ms  present  wife.  And 
ugh    not   sure   whether    this 

of  information  was  divulged 
urt  of  a  general  scheme,  or 
[j  out  of  pure  leakiness,  and 
I  secretly  ashamed  of  allowing 
sif  to  be  affected  by  it,  Yorke 
.  not  help  being  possessed  in 
quence  with  a  growing  sense  of 
bligation  incumbent  on  him  to 
Lucy  from  so  dreadful  a  fate. 
ig  under  the  influence  of  this 
igy  before  going  to  bed  he  made 
initive  engagement  to  stay  an- 

week.  There  would  be  four 
I  of  the  hounds  during  this 
within  practicable  distance,  to 
of  which  Miss  Cathy  would 
saving  him  to  take  the  other 
alone.    Accordingly,   his  pre- 

expedition  having  been  un- 
Bsfol,  he  went  up  to  town 
next  morning  to  find  a 
er  to  share  the  duty  with 
ling  Joseph,  still  billeted  in 
"Oomy  stables  of  The  Beeches, 
Bf  although  there  were  twice 
any  servants  as  were  needed, 
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and  it  seemed  to  be  everybody's 
business  to  be  looking  after  some- 
body else,  there  was  at  any  rate 
no  lack  of  oats,  and  the  horses 
got  themselves  groomed  somehow 
or  other. 

In  this  week,  reflected  Yorke,  as 
he  travelled  up  to  town,  there  would 
surely  be  opportunity  for  gaining 
some  clue  to  Lucy's  feelings ;  and  if 
he  could  discov^  that  she  really 
cared  for  him,  and  that  he  was  not 
the  victim  of  self-deception,  played 
on  by  Lucy  herself  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  family,  why  then — truly 
a  romantic  ending  of  the  absorbing 
passion  of  his  life.  For  although 
Yorke  was  every  hour  beginning  to 
think  more  of  Lucy,  and  only  want- 
ed the  encouragement  of  certcdnty 
to  fall  really  in  love,  suspicion  for  the 
time  held  his  feelings  under  restraint, 
and  he  was  still  able  to  compare  her 
dispassionately  with  his  ideal  of 
what  a  wife  should  be,  noting  with 
critical  eye  her  little  imperfections. 
Brought  up  in  a  hotbed  of  lux- 
ury ;  to  possess  just  such  a  smatter- 
ing of  accomplishments  as  serves  to 
mark  the  want  of  better  training ; 
to  get  up  each  day  to  live  a  purpose- 
less, dull  routine,  made  up  of  chang- 
ing dresses  and  idling  about  the 
grounds,  perhaps  receiving  a  stray 
visitor  or  two  —  certainly  sitting 
down  to  twice  as  many  wasteful 
meals  as  can  be  eaten;  to  have 
no  duties,  no  interests,  no  cares ; 
never  to  be  of  the  smallest  use 
to  any  living  creature, — what  a 
training  for  a  wife  and  mother ! 
And  yet  how  many  hundred  girls  in 
England  were  spending  just  the  same 
dawdling,  useless,  unprofltable  lives, 
who  would  never  be  niissed  outside 
the  home  circle,  and  hardly  within 
it !  But  after  all  they  could  not  well 
lead  a  more  useless  life  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  English  lady  in  India. 
And  it  is  not  Lucy's  fault  that  her 
home  surroundings  are  common- 
place  and  dull     It  la  no\>  di^^V^ 
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is  stupid,  but  the  people  about  her. 
There  canBot  but  be  talent,  and 
humour  too,  in  the  shapely  little 
head  that  bears  those  sparkling  eyes. 
They  only  want  the  opportunity  to 
be  brought  out.  Besides,  it  is  not 
those  most  used  to  comfort  and  lux- 
ury who  care  most  about  them.  The 
thing  stales  with  use.  Eather  would 
those  women  be  greedy  of  such 
things  who  have  known  the  want  of 
them,  and  look  to  marriage  as  a  de- 
liverance from  the  cares  of  poverty. 
!No,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  Lucy 
would  shrink  from  the  roughing  of 
a  soldier's  life,  if  that  became  her 
loty  any  more  than  that  she  has  not 


a  real  woman's  heart  to  give,  if  only^ 
one  could  be  sure  that  it  is  really 
given. 

People  would  say,  no  doubt,  that  he 
was  a  fortune-hunter,  but  he  could 
afford  to  disregard  such  calumny — 
all  he  wanted  was  to  find  some  one 
who  really  cared  for  him  a  little  for 
his  own  sake.  Others,  again,  might 
think  he  was  making  a  misalliance, 
and  would  say  spiteful  things  about 
Lucy's  family ;  but  so  pretty  and 
graceful  and  gentle  as  she  was 
herself,  she  would  surely  outlive 
that.  And,  after  all,  in  Lidia  no- 
body ever  inquired  who  .any  one's- 
father  was. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


The  opportunity  soon  came.  That 
day  when  Yorke  went  up  to  town, 
the  wind  had  set  in  from  the  east 
with  a  sharp  frost;  it  was  still  colder 
when  he  retumed  to  Hamwell  in  the 
evening;  and  next  morning  the  look 
of  the  weather  was  more  suggestive 
of  skating  than  any  other  amuse- 
ment. Miss  Cathy,  too,  came  down- 
stairs with  a  heavy  cold— she  always 
got  a  cold  with  these  horrid  east 
winds,  she  said — and  was  house- 
bound for  the  day.  Mrs  Peevor 
also  was  laid  up,  and  did  not  appear 
at  breakfast ;  and  Miss  Maria,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  could  not  think  of 
going  out  in  such  weather. 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  your  disap- 
pointment," said  Lucy  to  Yorke 
archly,  as  they  stood  at  the  window 
after  breakfast  watching  the  frosty 
landscape,  while  Mr  Peevor  had 
gone  out  of  the  room  on  a  summons 
from  the  bailiff;  ''what  can  we  do 
to  amuse  you  1  I  can't  offer  to  drive 
you  anywhere,  because  papa  would 
not  let  the  ponies  go  out  this 
morning  without  being  roughshod. 
There  is  not  a  bit  of  danger,  of 
course,  but  he  would  be  miserable 
all  the  time  I  was  away." 


*'  Let  us  take  a  walk  together,'* 
replied  Yorke,  ''and  see  how  the 
ice  looks  about  bearing;  that  will 
be  much  pleasanter  than  driving 
on  such  a  day  as  this.  I  am  sure- 
you  skate  like  a  sylph.  Then  you 
have  still  got  to  show  me  the  river, 
although  I  have  been  here  all  these 
days.  A  walk  to-day  will  be  de- 
Hghtful." 

Lucy's  eyes  brightened  at  the 
idea,  but  there  followed  a  look  of 
hesitation  as  she  turned  them  away. 

Yorke  understood  the  difficulty. 
"  May  not  the  children  come  with 
us,  and  do  propriety?"  he  asked. 
"  I  am  sure  a  walk  won't  do  them 
any  harm  on  such  a  day  as  this.  Tho 
poor  little  things  have  hardJy  been 
outside  the  door  since  I  came  here. 
They  can  bring  their  hoops  to  keep- 
themselves  waruL" 

Lucy  blushed  and  laughed,  and  ran 
off  to  the  nursery ;  and  soon  return* 
ing  in  walking-dress  with  the  chil- 
dren, wrapped  up  in  furs  so  that 
they  could  hardly  move  their  limbs, 
the  party  started  off,  first  going  to 
the  kennels  to  set  Lucy's  dog  free, 
which  seldom  got  such  a  chance  of' 
a  run.     In  the  avenue  they  were- 
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joined  by  Mr  Peevor,  who  said  he 
would  accompaDj  them  part  of  the 
wajy  although  he  seemed  astonished 
at  their  mamma  having  allowed  the 
chUdien  to  go  out  on  such  a  cold 
morning,  and  left  word  at  the  lodge 
that  the  carriage  should  be  sent  to 
meet  them  as  soon  as  the  horses 
were  roughed.  Mr  Peevor  was  in 
good  spirits,  for  notwithstanding 
the  sudden  change  of  weather,  the 
temperature  of  the  house  had  been 
maintained  at  60°;  and  he  remarked 
more  than  once  that  although  the 
heating  apparatus  had  cost  a  trifle, 
it  was  worth  any  amount  of  money 
to  keep  the  house  always  at  the 
same  point  of  warmth.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  steep  hill  which 
led  to  the  river,  however,  he  left 
them.  He  did  not  mind  going  any 
distance  down-hill,  he  said,  but  the 
doctor  had  advised  him  to  avoid 
walking  up-hill,  so  he  would  take 
his  walk  before  luncheon  on  the 
leveL  So  saying,  he  pursued  his 
way  along  the  highroad,  shuffling 
along  staff  in  hand,  the  collar  of 
his  greatcoat  turned  up,  and  an 
enormous  comforter  round  his  neck. 

The  others  turned  off  towards 
the  river.  The  children  ran  on 
in  firont  after  their  hoops,  which 
bounded  along  the  hillside  over 
the  frost-bound  road,  and  for  the 
first  time  Yorke  found  himself  alone 
with  Lucy. 

For  a  short  space  they  walked 
on  in  silence.  Although  Lucy 
stepped  briskly,  with  a  light  elastic 
tread  and  upright  carriage,  she  took 
little  abort  steps,  which  made  the 
pace  a  mere  lounge  for  her  com- 
panion; and  wearing  a  sealskin 
jacket  trimmed  with  fur,  she  did 
not  feel  the  cold.  Yorke,  misled 
by  the  warmth  of  the  house,  had 
provided  himself  with  only  a  light 
overcoat;  and  on  this  his  first  in- 
troduction to  an  English  ivinter, 
he  shivered  under  the  penetrating 
wind.     Truly  this  was  an  untimely 


occasion  for  love-making,  when  his 
teeth  were  ready  to  chatter  and  his 
fingers  were  numb  with  cold. 

Presently  they  met  a  peasant- 
woman  coming  slowly  up  the  hill, 
carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  her 
shoulder,  and  leading  a  child  with 
one  hand.  Both  were  miserably 
clad ;  and  the  child's  face  and  legs 
were  blue  with  cold. 

By  comparison  Yorke  was  warmly 
dressed ;  and  on  seeing  what  others 
had  to  suffer,  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  own  impatience  of  the  discomfort 
which  he  felt. 

"Poverty  is  harder  to  bear  in 
this  country  than  in  India,"  he 
observed;  'Hhis  cold  must  make 
an  awful  addition  to  the  burden." 

His  companion  looked  up  as  if 
surprised  at  the  remark;  she  had 
been  expecting  him  to  say  some- 
thing different.  He  went  on — 
"  The  poverty  in  England  is  dread- 
ful to  witness;  the  tremendous 
wealth  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
makes  the  contrast  all  the  greater." 

"  The  poor  in  this  parish  are  all 
very  well  cared  for,  I  believe,"  said 
Lucy.  "  I  know  papa  gives  away 
a  great  deal  in  coals  and  blankets 
every  winter ;  and  I  believe  all  our 
neighbours  subscribe  too." 

"  Coals  won't  keep  you  warm  if 
you  have  to  crawl  about  on  a  day 
like  this  without  any  clothes  on, 
like  that  poor  child,"  retorted  Yorke, 
feeling  for  the  moment  quite  angry 
with  his  companion.  Yet,  after  all, 
he  thought,  what  else  is  to  be  ex- 
pected? To  be  shut  up  in  a  hot- 
house all  your  life,  every  want  sup« 
plied,  guwded  from  every  discom- 
fort, never  to  do  anything  useful 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
to  see  the  table  spread  ever  sa 
many  times  a-day  with  ten  timea 
as  much  food  as  can  be  eaten,  every 
want  ministered  to  by  a  pack  of 
lazy  servants,  themselves  as  pam- 
pered as  their  masters — what  can 
be  expected  from  a  thoroughly  imr 
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moral  life  of  this  sort  but  indiffer- 
ence to  tlie  needs  of  others  %  Yorke, 
however,  forgot  that  the  senses  of 
others  might  be  dulled  by  famil- 
iarity with  the  social  aspect  of 
England,  which  struck  him  so  for- 
cibly on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 

"  Are  there  no  poor  in  India  %  " 
asked  Lucy,  with  some  hesitation, 
disconcerted  at  the  sudden  change 
in  his  manner. 

"  Plenty,"  he  replied,  "  including 
the  poor  British  soldier.  We  have 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,"  he  added, 
*^  and  can  manage  to  find  ourselves 
in  such  light  clothing  as  is  needed 
in  that  dunate ;  but  it  is  a  rough 
sort  of  life  compared  with  what 
some  of  the  good  people  at  home 
are  accustomed  to,  with  their  com- 
forts and  coddling  and  luxury." 

^'I  should  think  a  rough  life 
must  be  very  pleasant,"  said  Lucy, 
after  a  pause. 

"How  can  you  tell  what  you 
think,  when  you  have  never  tried 
it,  accustomed  as  you  are  to  have 
every  want  supplied,  and  every- 
thing done  for  you?  You  would 
always  rather  ring  the  bell  for  the 
servant  to  poke  tibie  fire,  than  do  it 
yourself,  I'll  be  bound  And  I  don't 
suppose  you  can  remember  having 
ever  in  your  lifetime  done  your 
own  hair." 

"Oh  yes,  I  can,"  said  Lucy, 
laughing  and  blushing ;  "  I  can  do 
my  own  hair  well  enough  when  I 
like ;  but  what  is  the  good,  if  your 
maid  is  there  to  do  it  for  you )  But 
you  don't  understand  what  I  mean. 
It  is  so  tiresome  having  everything 
done  for  one,  and  being  of  no  use 
to  others.  Even  the  children  never 
want  to  be  looked  after  by  us  elder 
ones.  You  gentlemen  go  about, 
and  hunt  and  shoot  and  travel,  just 
when  you  please,  and  can  afford  to 
make  fiin  of  us  girls  who  stay  at 
home  and  do  nothing." 

"  l^'o,  no,  I  am  not  making  fun  at 
alL    There  is  nothing  for  us  men  to 


assume  superiority  about,  because 
we  amuse  ourselves  in  our  way, 
while  you  stay  at  home  and  amuse 
yourselves  in  yours." 

"  Amuse  ourselves !  what  amuse- 
ments have  we  %  You  little  know 
how  dull  we  always  fijid  it.  I  don't 
mean  always ;  of  course  it  is  differ- 
ent when  you — ^when  we  have  visi- 
tors staying  in  the  house.  But  you 
don't  know  how  dull  it  is  when  we 
are  alone.  One  gets  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, really  not  knowing  how  the 
day  is  to  be  got  through.  One 
can't  be  always  working  or  reading, 
you  know." 

"  Then  you  do  read  sometimes  f " 

"  You  are  very  sarcastic ;  because 
we  don't  take  up  books  when  we 
have  company,  we  may  read  a  little 
at  other  times,  I  suppose?  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  very  fond  of  books, 
and  I  hate  dry  ones,  and  I  daresay 
you  have  found  out  how  ignorant  I 
am ;  but  one  gets  so  tired  of  being  of 
no  use  to  anybody.  I  often  tlmik 
I  should  like  to  be  a  governess  or  a 
needlewoman,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  earn  my  living." 

"  So  luxury  has  its  pains  as  well 
as  its  pleasures,"  said  Yorke,  de- 
lighted at  this  confession,  yet  stiU 
keeping  Lucy  on  the  defensive. 
"  Charity  begins  at  home ;  why  not 
teach  your  little  sisters  % " 

"Papa  would  not  let  me,  even  if 
I  knew  enough  to  do  so.  He  means 
to  have  a  French  governess  for 
them,  and  a  German  one  too,  as 
soon  as  Minnie  is  eight.  He  talks 
of  adding  schoolrooms  to  the  houao 
after  Chnstmas.  We  never  can  do 
anything  for  the  children  exoej^ 
play  with  them.  When  they  were 
ill  last  year,  papa  got  down  a  couple 
of  nurses  from  town,  one  for  the 
day  and  one  for  the  night,  and  we 
were  not  allowed  to  go  near  them 
for  fear  of  infection,  although  I 
believe  there  was  no  danger  reatly." 

"I  am  afraid  your  papa  would 
hardly  agree  to  the  governess  pUn 
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for  youiself,  laudable  though  it  be. 
How  would  you  like  a  life  of  adven- 
ture and  travel  ? '' 

"  Ah,  travelling  would  be  delight- 
ful We  have  often  wanted  papa 
to  take  UB  for  a  foreign  tour,  but  I 
don't  think  he  would  like  it,  and 
then  Mrs  Peevor  is  so  delicate." 

"  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel 
with  one's  papa  always.  You 
might  join  a  party  of  friends,  for 
example."  Then — after  a  pause — 
**l8  Mr  Hanckes  much  of  a  tra- 
veller 1" 

"How  can  you  be  so  absurd?" 
replied  Lucy,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing, as  she  turned  her  head  away 
from  her  companion's  searching 
gaze.  "Ko,  Mr  Hanckes  would 
not  leave  London  and  his  beloved 
counting-house  for  the  world.  But 
I  should  think  a  life  of  foreign  ad- 
venture would  be  much  pleasanter 
than  living  in  England.  England 
is  so  stupid  and  dull — don't  you 
think  BO  I" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  have  found  it 
80 — especially  of  late  ;  but  still,  life 
in  India  may  have  its  charms  too — 
don't  you  think  so t" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  eager- 
ly, and  then  looking  up  and  meet- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she  saw 
the  trap  which  had  been  laid,  and 
she  added  in  some  confusion,  ''or 
any  other  country  too." 

"  Italy,  for  example  % " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  delightM  to  travel  in  Italy;  I 
4o  long  to  see  Home."  Little  Lucy 
was  trembling  with  excitement  and 
nervousness  combined,  and  hardly 
knew  what  she  was  saying. 

Here  a  shabby  idea  possessed 
Torke.  He  saw  his  power  over  the 
poor  girl,  but  still  played  with  her 
feeUngs.  So  he  went  on:  ''Was 
your  last  visitor  from  Italy,  or  go- 
ing tiieret" 

"  What  do  you  meani" 

'^  WeU,  I  suppose  you  have  had 
^rintoxB  staying  in  the  house  before 


now,  and  that  then  perhaps  some 
other  country  had  the  preference 
over  the  land  of  my  adoption." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  cruel ! "  she 
replied,  turning  her  face  away  in- 
dignantly, and  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's struggle  between  distress  and 
pride,  bursting  into  tears,  stopping 
short  as  she  did  so  to  cover  her 
face. 

"  Miss  Peevor — Lucy — my  dear- 
est Lucy  ! "  cried  Yorke,  also  stop- 
ping, and  then,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  encircling  her  waist  with 
one  arm,  while  with  the  other  he 
sought  to  detach  her  hands,  and 
make  her  look  up  at  him.  "  Lucy, 
my  love,  don't  cry.  I  have  be- 
haved like  a  brute;  but  you  will 
show  your  forgiveness  by  looking 
up  at  me  with  your  sweet  eyes." 

Lucy  did  as  she  was  bid,  thereby 
no  doubt  deserving  the  reprobation 
of  every  right-thinking  young  lady ; 
she  looked  up,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  and  Yorke,  strengthening  the 
embrace  of  his  engaged  arm,  and 
holding  her  two  Utile  struggling 
hands  in  one  of  his,  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  her  pretty  little  mouth.  He  no 
longer  thought  about  the  cold. 

Just  then  they  were  interrupted. 
The  children,  unnoticed  by  them, 
had  run  back  to  where  they  were 
standing,  and  were  looking  up  in 
consternation. 

"Why  are  you  crying,  Lucy?" 
said  Mmnie,  almost  ready  to  cry 
herself  from  sympathy. 

"  'Oocie  trying  'cause  it  so  told," 
said  Lottie  by  way  of  explanation, 
catching  hold  of  her  elder  sister's 
dress  with  her  disengaged  hand, 
while  holding  her  little  hoop  with 
the  other. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Lucy,  stooping 
down  to  kiss  her  little  sister,  by 
way  of  hiding  her  confusion,  "  it's 
very  cold,  isn't  it?  let  us  take  a 
run  together ; "  and  holding  Lottie 
by  the  hand  she  pressed  forward  by 
way  of  hiding  her  confxiaioii  \  ^\£^^ 
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Yorke,  giving  a  hand  to  little  Minnie 
and  poshing  on  to  keep  his  place 
beside  her,  could  see  that  her  face» 
as  she  looked  downwards  with 
averted  glance,  expressed  mingled 
confusion  and  happiness. 

A  few  steps  made  in  silence 
brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  with  an  abrupt  turn  in  the 
road  the  river  came  suddenly  open 
to  view,  running  at  their  feet.  The 
road  here  branched  right  and  left 
to  Shoalbrook  and  Castleroyal.  No 
longer  the  clear  placid  stream  which, 
shaded  by  leafy  banks,  yielded  a 
constant  summer  delight  to  denizen 
of  town  and  country  for  miles 
around ;  yet  still  the  leafless  bushes 
and  trees  glowing  rich  red  under 
the  winter  sun,  sparkling  with  frosty 
spiracles,  and  set  off  by  the  deep 
blue  background  tints,  formed  a 
scene  full  of  beauty  of  its  own  kind. 

On  their  right,  a  short  distance 
down  the  stream,  separated  from 
the  bank  by  the  towing-path  and 
a  little  garden,  was  a  wayside  inn. 
A  place,  no  doubt,  of  much  resort 
in  summer ;  but  now  the  arbour  in 
front  was  bare  and  naked ;  the  little 
tables  and  forms  on  each  side  of 
the  garden-path  were  tenantless ; 
and  except  that  a  column  of  smoke 
rose  from  the  chimney  into  the  still 
air,  the  house  itself  looked  to  be 
empty. 

On  the  left  the  road  to  Castleroyal 
receded  somewhat  from  the  river, 
the  space  between  the  two  being 
occupied  as  garden  -  grounds,  the 
houses  standing  in  which,  secluded 
in  summer,  could  now  be  dis- 
tinguished through  the  leafless 
branches,  some  small,  some  large, 
till  the  view  was  bounded  by  a 
bend  in  the  river,  just  where  the 
spire  of  a  country  church  appeared 
amidst  a  grove  of  venerable  dms. 

The  children  began  throwing  bits 
of  stick  into  the  water,  watching 
them  float  down  the  stream. 

''That  is  our  boat-house,"  said 
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Lucy  at  last,  by  way  of  breaking 
the  awkward  silence,  '^  on  the  other 
side.  Papa  had  it  put  there  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  towing-path.'' 

''  It  looks  a  big  place  to  keep  a 
boat  in,''  replied  her  companion^ 
glad  for  the  moment  to  pursue  in- 
diflisrent  subjects.  Must  he  tell 
Lucy  at  once  what  a  mere  remnant 
of  a  heart  he  had  to  ofier  herl 
Somehow  the  fraction  seemed  just 
then  a  good  deal  laiger  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  deem  it. 

''There  are  several  boats  kept 
there,"  she  rejoined ;  "  the  big  boat, 
and  the  little  boat,  and  Fred's 
wherry,  and  Cathy's  and  my  canoes 
— ^it  is  such  fun  canoing,  but  we  are 
never  allowed  to  use  them  unless 
when  Fred  is  here ;  and  then  there 
is  the  sailing  boat,  and  the  steam- 
barge." 

"  A  steam-barge  ?  What  is  that 
used  fori" 

"  Papa  thought  it  would  be  very 
nice  to  have  a  steamer  for  picnie 
parties,  and  it  was  great  fun  at  first 
steaming  up  ever  so  £GU9t  agiunst 
streamy  but  one  soon  got  tired  of 
sitting  in  it  doing  nothing,  and  I 
don't  think  we  had  it  out  once  all 
last  summer.  Papa  keeps  a  man 
to  look  after  the  engine,  and  lends 
it  to  any  one  who  wants  it"  Lucy 
rattled  on  in  this  way,  tiying  to  re- 
cover her  composure,  which  was  i« 
danger  of  giving  way  whenever, 
glancing  up,  she  caught  Yorke's  face 
looking  at  her  with  an  expression 
she  had  never  seen  it  wear  before. 
There  was  no  guile  in  little  Lucy's 
heart,  nor  any  cause  for  suspicioik 
in  her  lover's.  Her  father,  no 
doubt,  wanted  her  to  find  a  mate  of 
some  sort,  but  no  pressure  had  been 
needed  in  this  case.  Surrounded 
by  almost  boundless  wealth,  these 
girU  had  yet  led  a  thoroughly 
secluded  life ;  this  hero,  who  had 
appeared  like  a  star  among  the  hum* 
drum  people  who  made  up  her  fa- 
ther's visiting  acquaintance,  seemed 
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to  be  the  first  gentleman,  except 
Fred,  whom  she  had  ever  known. 
The  noble  creature  had  won  her 
simple  litUe  heart  at  first  sight ;  and 
now  the  hopes  she  had  liardly  dared 
form  were  realised.  He  had  called 
her  his  dearest  Lucy,  and  kissed 
her,  and  was  now  looking  do^vn 
fondly  on  her  face.  This  hero  and 
petted  man  of  fashion,  who  might 
110  doubt  have  had  his  choice  of 
damsels  movingin fashionable  circles 
of  which  she  hsA  never  stepped  on 
even  the  outer  edge,  had  deigned  to 
smile  on  her,  and  was  really  hers  ! 
and  to  think  that  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  she  had  been  nearly  prevailed 
on  for  very  pity  to  accept  Mr 
Hanckes,  whea  he  asked  her  for  the 
fourth  time ! 

"  These  villas  must  be  very  pretty 
in  the  summer,"  observed  Yorke, 
still  disposed  for  the  present  to  cover 
the  position  with  commonplaces; 
"but  I  should  not  fancy  them  at 
this  'season.  They  look  cold  and 
damp." 

"Ko  one  stays  in  them  during 
the  winter,"  said  Lucy ;  "  they  all 
belong  to  London  people,  who 
merely  come  down  for  the  summer 
months." 

"  That  one  seems  to  be  inhabited," 
observed  Yorke;  "  look  at  the  smoke 
coming  from  the  chimney."  Ho 
pointed  to  the  house  nearest  to  them, 
standing  in  a  little  garden  in  the 
angle  where  the  road  left  the  river 
— a  small,  rather  dilapidated  cottage 
of  wood.  In  the  summer,  and  when 
covered  with  leafy  creepers  to  hide 
the  state  of  disrepair,  it  might  have 
been  attractive  irom.  its  picturesque 
situation,  but  now  it  looked  shabby 
and  forlorn. 

"That  little  cottage  has  been 
taken  only  lately,"  replied  Lucy, 
**  by  an  invalid  lady." 

"  It  does  not  seem  a  very  good 
situation  for  an  invalid;  do  you 
know  her?" 

"Papa  and    Mrs   Peevor   have 


called  on  her, — we  always  call  on 
everybody,  you  know,  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  this  neighbourhood," 
she  said,  with  a  little  jerk  of  the  chin 
and  pout  of  the  lip,  which  Yorke 
thought  very  piquant,  "although 
everybody  does  not  always  return 
our  calls.  But  they  did  not  see 
her.  I  daresay  it  would  be  too  far 
for  her  to  walk  to  The  Beeches  in 
return ;  but  I  am  sure  papa  would 
send  a  carriage  for  her  in  a  minute 
if  he  knew  how  to  offer  it  without- 
giving  offence." 

"  Is  the  lady  a  widow  ? " 

"No;  I  believe  her  husband  is 
abroad  somewhere,  but  we  really 
know  very  little  about  her.  She  ia 
a  Mrs  Wood.  These  must  be  her 
children,  I  think ; "  and  as  Lucy 
spoke,  a  maid  with  two  children, 
coming  along  the  Coldbrook  road 
past  the  inn  while  they  had  been 
looking  up  the  river,  was  almost 
close  to  them.  She  was  a  common- 
looking  girl,  who  might  be  a  maid 
of  all  work.  The  children,  although 
evidently  of  gentle-folk,  were  poorly 
and  not  very  warmly  clad.  One, 
a  little  girl  who  might  be  between 
four  and  five  years  old,  the  maid  led 
by  the  hand,  the  younger  she  car- 
ried in  her  arms. 

As  the  little  party  passed  by 
where  Yorke  and  Lucy  were  stand- 
ing, the  child  on  foot  turned  to 
look  at  Minnie  and  Lottie,  the  ser- 
vant meanwhile  dragging  her  along. 

Yorke  stepped  up  to  them,  and 
the  girl  stopped  and  made  a  rough 
curtsey. 

"  You  seem  cold,  my  little  maid," 
said  Yorke  to  the  child,  taking  her 
face  kindly  between  his  hands,  "  you 
must  get  indoors  by  the  fiie,  and 
then  you  will  soon  be  warm  again.*^ 

The  child  looked  up  at  him  in- 
quiringly, without  replying,  and 
then  turned  towards  Minnie  and 
Lottie,  who  had  come  up  and  were 
standing  by.  She  had  an  oval  face, 
and  lai^ge,  dark,   melancholy  «3^> 
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and  only  wanted  coloor  to  be  very 
pretty. 

She  looked  as  if  admiringly  at 
the  rich  for-trunmed  jackets  and  gay 
worsted  gaiters  which  Minnie  and 
Lottie  wore,  in  marked  contrast  to 
her  own  shabby  clothes.  There 
seemed  no  envy  in  her  gaze,  al- 
though perchance  some  vague  per- 
ception may  have  aroused  the  child's 
mind  that  these  fine  clothes  sym- 
bolised the  difference  in  the  lot  of 
the  happy  wearers  from  that  which 
had  been  cast  for  herself. 

Mmnie  and  Lottie,  their  hoops  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  the  skirts  of 
their  elder  sister's  dress  with  the 
other,  stood  looking  at  the  little 
stranger  with  the  sort  of  mistrust 
that  children  are  wont  to  evince  to- 
wards other  children  at  first  sight 

Yorke,  too,  looked  silently  at  the 
little  pale  sad  face,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  call  up  memories  of  some 
bygone  scene,  when  and  how  he 
could  not  tell ;  perchance  some  dim- 
remembered  dxeam. 

Then  the  younger  child  in  the 
nurse's  arms  began  to  whimper,  and 
turning  its  face  away  as  if  frightened, 
hid  it  in  the  girl's  shoulder;  and 
the  latter,  with  another  awkward 
curtsey,  stepped  out  towards  the 
cottage,  dra^;ing  the  elder  child 
after  her. 

**  Poor  little  things  ! "  said  Lucy, 
as  they  passed  on,  *'  they  must  feel 
the  cold  terribly.  Don't  you  wish 
you  had  brought  some  sugar-plums, 
Lottie,  to  give  to  that  poor  little 
jgirlV 

«  Me  told  too,"  said  Lottie, ''  and 
me  so  tired — ^won't  you  tarry  me, 
^Oocie  1 "  And,  indeed,  these  little 
hothouse  plants  were  already  feeling 
the  reaction  from  their  unwonted 
oxercise;  and  Lucy  observing  that 
her  papa  would  scold  them  for  hav- 
ing come  so  far,  the  party  set  out 
homewards,  Yorke  carrying  Lottie 
on  his  shoulder,  while  Lucy  led  the 
other  little  one  by  the  hand. 


This  arrangement  was  not  favour- 
able for  pursuing  the  conversation 
into  the  interesting  course  it  had 
taken  before ;  and  it  was  still  hover- 
ing about  the  commonplace  when 
the  rumble  of  carriage-wheels  was 
heard,  and  the  landau  drove  up. 
Mrs  Peevor  was  inside,  having  come 
down-stairs  in  time  to  take  her  usual 
drive,  and  the  whole  party  were 
taken  up  and  the  horses  turned  to- 
wards home.  And  wrapped  up  in 
rugs,  and  sitting  on  Yorke's  Imee, 
with  genial  warmth  diffused  through 
the  carriage  by  an  ample  hot-water 
cistern  (a  special  arrangement  de- 
signed by  Johnson  the  engineer), 
little  Lottie  soon  forgot  her  troubles. 

"You  must  have  been  cold  in- 
deed, my  darlings,"  said  their  mam- 
ma, as  they  drew  near  home  ;  "  it 
is  really  not  weather  for  children 
to  be  walking  about  in." 

"  Lucy  was  very  cold  too,"  said 
Minnie.^  "Lucy  was  crying  with 
cold." 

"  'Oocie  was  trying  with  told,"  in- 
terrupted Lottie,  "and  so  Tumel 
'Orke  tissed  her " 

"  Look  at  the  pretty  white  frost 
on  the  trees,  Lottie,  dear,"  said 
Yorke,  bumping  his  little  charge  up 
and  down  on  his  knee  so  that  speech 
failed  the  child  for  further  revela- 
tions. Her  mamma,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  notice  the  remark, 
nor  Lucy's  confusion ;  and  the  house 
being  now  reached,  the  latter  at  once 
ran  up-stairs  to  her  room. 

Yorke  inquired  of  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door  where  Mr 
Peevor  could  be  found.  The  die 
was  cast ;  and  Lucy's  last  glance  as 
she  hurried  away,  half  frightened, 
yet  radiant  with  joy,  filled  him  with 
elation. 

Mr  Peevor  had  not  yet  returned 
from  his  walk.  But  the  man  had 
in  his  hand  a  telegram  just  arrived 
for  Yorke, 

It  was  from  his  London  agents. 
A  Mrs  Polwheedle  had  just  called 
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to  inquire  his  addiesa,  and  i?i8hed 
most  particularly  to  see  him  on  very 
urgent  business.     She  was  staying 

at  the Hotel. 

Very  uigent  business !  Here 
was  an  interruption  indeed.  Yorke 
looked  at  his  watch.  There  was 
just  time,  by  taking  the  carriage 
still  at  the  door,  to  catch  a  train 
at  the  ELamwell  station.  If  he 
waited  for  Mr  Feevor's  return,  and 
missed  that,  he  must  wait  three 
hours  for  another,  and  would  not ' 
be  able  to  get  back  till  quite  late ; 
so  his  resolution  was  taken  at  once, 
and  declining  Mrs  Peevor's  proposal 
for  luncheon  first,  and  promising  to 
be  back  for  dinner  if  possible,  he 
jumped  into  the  carriage  and  drove 
off.  Go  he  must  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  sooner  he  got 
away  the  sooner  he  should  get 
back.  Mrs  Polwheedle  I  He  had 
almost  forgotten  her  existence, 
but  he  remembered  now  having 
heard  that  she  had  left  India.  £ut 
what  could  she  want  with  him) 
Perhaps  she  might  want  to  see  him 
for  mere  curiosity,  or  because  she 
found  herself  bewildered  on  first 
coming  home.  Even  if  she  were  in 
trouble  it  would  hardly  be  necessary 
to  stay  over  the  day  in  town.  And 
his  thoughts  going  back  to  the  event 
of  the  morning,  the  recollection  of 
the  scene  on  the  hill  soon  drove 
out  £rom  them  Mrs  Polwheedle  and 
her  message,  as  he  realised  the  fact 
that  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken 
which  must  lead  to  a  new  path  in 
life.  For  more  had  passed  on  that 
occasion  than  has  here  been  told  \ 
the  exchange  of  looks  and  glances, 
and  all  the  sweet  telegraphy  of 
love  which  cannot  be  set  down  in 
words.  And  he  divined,  and  truly, 
that  not  only  had  Lucy  given 
him  her  heart,  but  that  the  gift  had 
now  been  given  for  the  first  time. 
His  part  must  now  be  to  acquire  the 
lover's  enthusiasm  in  return,  and 
indeed  he  found  himself  making 


rapid  progress  in  that  direction.  If 
he  could  not  get  back  by  dinner- 
time, he  would  at  any  rate  return 
soon  afterwards,  in  time  to  speak  ta 
Mr  Peevor  that  very  night,  and,  see- 
ing  Lucy  once  again,  to  reassure 
himself  of  her  feelings  towards  hinu 

In  pleasant  musings  of  this 
kind  the  short  journey  was  soon 
accomplished,  when,  as  he  got  out 
of  the  carriage  at  the  terminus,  he 
saw  his  old  friend  Maxwell  stepping 
from  another  compartment  higher 
up  the  platform. 

Pressing  forward  through  the 
crowd,  he  overtook  him  just  as  he 
was  hailing  a  cab.  Again  there 
was  the  same  mixture  of  reserve 
and  confusion  with  cordiality  which 
had  marked  Maxwell's  manner  at 
the  last  meetmg.  He  had  been 
down  near  Castleroyal,  he  said,  to 
visit  an  old  friend  who  was  a  great 
invalid.  He  must  hurry  away  now, 
having  an  urgent  appointment;, 
would  not  Yorke  come  and  dine 
with  him  at  the  Asiatic  Club  that 
evening  % — no,  not  that  evening,  he 
was  engaged,  but  the  following — 
and  have  a  talk  over  old  times;  and 
Yorke  accepting  the  invitation,  the 
other,  again  pleading  hurry,  cbrove 
off: 

Then,  as  Yorke  stood  watching 
the  receding  cab,  while  mingled  feel- 
ings of  annoyance  and  suiprise  at 
this  strange  reception  came  upper- 
most, the  truth  suddenly  flashed  up- 
on him.  Maxwell's  visits,  the  con- 
fusion at  meeting  him, — it  was  all 
plain  now.  The  child  whose  face 
had  moved  him  so  strongly  at  the 
time  was  Olivia's  child,  and  Olivia 
herself  was  the  sick  lady.  The 
very  name,  too,  assumed  by  the 
lady  whose  husband  was  abroad, 
ought  to  have  furnished  the  clue. 
How  dull  of  him  not  to  have  un- 
derstood this  sooner  I  It  was  Olivia 
who  lived  in  the  poor  cottage  by 
the  river;  Olivia  deserted  by  her 
husband,  living  there  alone  with  her 
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childien,  ill  and  in  want.  And  he 
had  been  all  this  time  in  England, 
and  had  even  passed  her  door,  and 
had  brought  her  no  succour !  And 
as  her  old  lover  stood  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  parted  from  Maxwell, 
musing,  amid  the  bustle  of  the  busy 
station,  over  what  had  just  happen- 
ed, while  each  moment  the  feeling 
of  certainty  that  he  had  guessed 
right  grew  stronger,  all  thought  of 
present  aims  and  hopes,  and  even 
of  the  cause  for  his  journey,  passed 
away,  while  his  memory  wandered 
back  to  old  times,  treading  again 
once  more  the  familiar  scenes  which 
it  had  so  often  trod  before. 

A  train  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Castleroyal,  and  there 
was  just  time  to  get  a  ticket  for 
Shoalbrook  and  take  his  place  in  it. 
He  had  no  definite  idea  what  he 
would  do,  but  at  least  he  would  go 
down  and  look  again  at  the  poor 
oottage  by  the  river,  and  perhaps 
gain  access  to  Olivia,  with  offers  of 
service;  at  any  rate  the  journey 
was  necessary,  if  only  to  get  rid 
of  the  restless  eagerness  that  now 
possessed  him. 

He  left  the  train  at  Shoalbrook, 
and  by  way  at  once  of  warming 
himself  and  calming  down  the  ex- 
citement under  which  he  laboured — 
not  lessened  by  the  reflection  which 
overtook  him  on  the  journey  that 
he  had  deserted  Mrs  Polwhoedle  in 
her  call  for  succour — ^he  set  out  to 
walk  the  three  miles  or  more  up  the 
river-bank  which  would  bring  him 
to  the  point  he  had  visited  in  the 
morning.  The  weather  by  this  time 
had  changed  with  the  true  fickleness 
of  an  English  climate ;  a  dull  after- 
noon had  succeeded  to  the  bright 
morning ;  the  thaw  which  had  set 
in  had  restored  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  its  ordinary  winter  state ; 
the  rising  wind  drove  the  mist  in 
his  face  as  he  trudged  along  the 
miry  path  j  and  the  short  winter's 
•day  was  coming  to  an  end  as  he 


reached  the  spot  where  he  had  met 
Olivia's  children.  Changed  was 
the  scene  now,  and  dull  and  drear 
the  view  which  would  look  so 
bright  and  cheerful  at  the  same 
hour  on  a  summer's  day.  At  his 
feet  ran  the  river,  swollen  and 
rapid,  the  banks  silent  and  deserted, 
and  the  only  signs  of  life  the  light 
in  the  windows  of  the  wayside 
inn  which  he  had  just  passed. 
The  cottage,  from  where  he  stood, 
was  dark  and  silent,  and  seemed 
as  if  deserted.  Irresolute  he  walk- 
ed a  little  way  past  it,  up  the 
river -bank,  asking  himself  what 
he  should  do  next.  Suppose  that 
Olivia,  if  ^  still  there,  was  too  ill  to 
see  himi  In  any  case,  might  not 
the  shock  of  meeting  him  in  this 
way  do  her  harm?  Or  suppose 
that  under  the  burden  of  her  mis- 
fortunes she  had  come  to  regard 
him  as  an  enemy,  as  no  doubt  her 
husband  did,  what  good  would 
come  of  his  presenting  himself  thus 
unexpectedly?  She  might  refuse 
to  see  him.  And  before  the  stem 
facts  of  the  situation  the  indefinite 
hopes  of  a  meeting  which  had 
brought  him  down  from  London 
melted  away.  He  would  have 
done  better  to  wait  %nd  see  Max- 
well first,  and  learn  how  matters 
stood.  Mrs  Polwheedle's  message, 
too,  was  probably  connected  with 
Olivia.  He  should  at  any  rate 
have  waited  to  see  her.  Yet  how 
wait  when  Olivia  was  in  want  and 
trouble  ?  And  all  this  time  he  had 
been  spending  his  money  on  anmse- 
ment,  living  a  life  of  luxury  and 
pleasure.  And  thus  reproaching 
himself  there  came  up  a  vision  of 
The  Beeches  with  all  its  profusion 
and  waste,  and  for  the  moment  it 
and  its  inmates  seemed  objects  for 
contempt  and  almost  aversion,  while 
his  heart  was  filled  with  deepest 
pity  for  his  old  love,  the  glorious 
creature  he  had  once  known  radiant 
with  youth  and  beauty,  now  living 
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in  this  squalor,  prematurely  aged 
no  donbt  bj  care  and  sickness,  the 
mother  of  these  poor  half- clothed 
children* 

Taming  in  his  irresolution,  and 
walking  back  again  past  the  cot- 
tage, still  dark  and  silent,  in  the 
direction  of  the  inn,  he  met  a 
person,  the  first  he  had  seen,  com- 
ing towards  him,  evidently  a  resi- 
dent in  the  neighbourhood  from 
his  leisurely  pace;  and  under  a 
sudden  impulse  Yorke  turned  to- 
wards him  to  inquire  whether  the 
occupants  of  the  cottage  had  left 
it  But  as  he  did  so,  the  stranger, 
who  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
krge  cloak,  turned  away  suddenly, 
declining  his  proposal  so  poistedly 
that  Torke  desisted  from  his  pur- 
pose, noticing,  as  the  skanger  hur- 
ried off  to  avoid  him,  that,  ^though 
walking  quickly,  he  was  lame,  and 
moved  with  evident  difficulty. 

The  gentleman  takes  me  for  a 
tramp,  I  suppose,  thought  Torke ; 
and  yet  even  in  this  light  I  hardly 
look  like  one,  although  in  one  sense 
he  is  right  But  perhaps  I  shall 
get  some  information  at  the  inn. 
And  he  continued  his  course  in 
that  direction. 


Arrived  in  front  of  the  inn  he 
turned  round  to  look  at  the  cottage, 
from  this  point  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  y^s  off.  The  outline  of  the 
roof  could  now  scarcely  be  made  out 
in  the  dim  twilight ;  but  while  gazing 
at  it  a  light  suddenly  appeared  in  an 
upper  window.  So,  then,  Olivia  was 
still  there.  That  is  her  room,  no 
doubt,  he  said  to  himself.  Poor 
soul !  she  has  to  be  sparing  of 
candles,  I  suppose ;  and  again  there 
came  up  a  vision  of  The  Beeches, 
and  the  brilliant  illumination  of 
which  it  was  the  scene  every  after^ 
noon,  when  Johnson  the  engineer 
attended  by  a  footman  went  round 
to  light  up  the  house.  Olivia  must 
be  keeping  her  room,  he  continued 
soliloquising,  so  it  would  have  been 
useless  going  to  the  house  after  all. 

But  no  !  while  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  light,  it  suddenly  disappeared 
from  the  upper  window,  and  after 
a  brief  pause  reappeared  in  a  lower 
room.  It  had  evidently  been  car- 
ried down-stairs.  And  Yorke,  act- 
ing under  a  sudden  impulse,  hurried 
across  the  intervening  space,  and 
entering  the  little  garden  by  the 
wicket-gate,  went  up  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage  and  rang  the  belL 
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The  summons  was  answered  by 
the  servant  whom  Yorke  had  seen 
with  the  children  in  the  morning, 
who  fulfilled  apparently  the  double 
office  of  housemaid  and  nurse.  He 
inquired  whether  Mrs  Wood  was 
within.^ 

The  girl  stood  irresolute,  as  if 
not  without  suspicion  of  a  visitor 
st  such  an  hour.  What  name 
should  she  sayl  she  asked,  holding 
the  door  only  half  open. 

^*  Say  an  old  friend,  say  Colonel 
Yorke  has  called  to  inquire  after 
Mrs  Wood." 

As  he  spoke,  Olivia,  attracted  by 


the  sound  of  his  voice  and  his 
name,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room  which  opened  on  to 
the  little  halL  Seeing  her  he  step- 
ped inside  diffidently,  not  knowing 
how  she  would  receive  him. 

But  Olivia  came  forward  holding 
out  both  hands  in  greeting.  In 
her  solitude  the  sound  of  her  faith- 
ful friend's  voice  came  as  a  joyful 
surprise;  and  as  she  led  the  way 
into  the  parlour,  there  was  a  flush 
of  pleasure  on  her  face  which  had 
of  late  seldom  been  present  there. 

But  Yorke  did  not  notice  this. 
The  room,  although  lighter  than  the 
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hall,  was  lit  up  only  by  a  pair  of        Olivia  said  something  about  hi» 

candles  and  a  fiie  which  had  got  great  kindness,  and  that  he  always 

low,  and  he  could  not  make  out  was  very  kind,  but  still  maintaining 

her  &ce  plainly.     Still  he  could  see  the  resenred  manner  in  which  she 

that  time  had  set  its  mark  there,  had  now  wrapped  herself. 
She  looked  much  older  than  when        Yorke  went  on :  ''I  should  not 

they  last  met,  but  little  more  than  have  presumed  to  suppose  that  I 

four  years  beforehand,  always  slight  could  be  of  use,  but  that  I  also 

of  figure,  she  was  now  thin  and  knew  that  you  and  the  children 

wast^    This  much  he  had  time  to  were  alone  in  England.    The  fact 

note,  without  looking  too  fixedly  is,  I  saw  your  husband  in  Egypt, 

at  her ;  and  yet,  he  thought,  no  That  was  quite  by  chance  too,  and 

face  had  ever  looked  so  sweet.  he  did  not  see  me ;   but  need  I 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me?"  say  how  truly  glad  I  was  to  see 

he  asked,  as  she  motioned  to  him  him  in  harness  again  on  congenial 

to  be  seated.  worki    But  that  was  last  spring. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you,"  I  conclude  he  is  still  there  1    I 

she  said,  smiling  greetings  at  him,  hope  you  have  good  accounts  from 

and  looking,  he  thought,  more  wan  himi" 

than  before.     "But  how  did  you        "Thank  you,"  said  Olivia,  ''he 

find  me  out)"    And  as  she  asked  is  very  well :  at  least  he  was  when 

the  question  her  face  assumed  an  last  I  heard.     He  has  gone  on  an 

expression  of  anxiety  and  reserve,  expedition  into  Upper  Egypt  just 

Perhaps  she  now  began  to  regret  now,  so  that  his  letters  do  not  come 

that  the  secret  of  her  disguise  should  veiy  regularly,  but  I  believe  the  life 

be  discovered.  agrees  with  him  very  weU." 

"  It  was  by  a  curious  chance.     I        "  And  is  there  any  prospect  of 

met  Mackenzie  Maxwell  this  after-  your  going  out  to  join  him  there  1" 
noon."  "  My  husband  has  not  said  any- 

"  Ah !  and  he  told  you  of  my  thing  about  my  doing  so,  and  it 

being  here.     Of  course  that  would  would  be  difficult  to  leave  the  chil- 

easily  account  for  it."    And  Yorke  dren.   It  will  probably  be  best  that 

could  see  that  Olivia  looked  vexed,  I  should  stay  at  home  till  he  is  able 

as  if  at  the  betrayal  of  her  confi-  to  join  me  here." 
dence.  Olivia  said  this  with  an  effort, 

Is  it  always  to  be  so )  thought  her  face  as  she  did  so  seeming  to 
Yorke,  bitterly.  Are  others  always  grow  still  more  sad  and  wan,  and 
to  be  trusted  in  preference,  and  Yorke  began  to  feel  certain  of  what 
myself  made  of  no  account)  Then  he  had  suspected  from  the  first, 
he  added  aloud,  "No,  Maxwell  She  was  not  merely  contending  with 
told  me  nothing.  He  kept  your  ill  health,  and  poverty  shared  with 
counsel  well  enougb.  But  the  &ct  her  husband ;  she  was  also  a  de- 
is,  as  chance  would  have  it,  I  am  serted  wife. 

staying  on  a  visit  in  this  neighbour-         Indignation  struggled  with,  the 

hood.     Walking  to  the  river  this  desire  not  to  say  anything    that 

morning,  close  by,  I  saw — I  saw  might  offend  against  her  sense  of 

your    children,    without    knowing  wifely  dignity.    After  some  heaita- 

whose  they  were;  but  meeting  Max-  tion  he  continued  :  "  My  desire  to 

well  shortiy  afterwards  in  the  train  be  of  service  arose  firom  my  seeing 

coming  from  this  direction,  the  truth  you  here."  Looking  round  tiie  little 

flashed  upon  me,  and  I  came  down  room,  the  shabby  furniture  of  which 

to  see  if  I  could  be  of  service."  appealed  the  worse  that  it  was  very 


untidy  and  littered  with  toys  — 
Olivia  herself,  still  neatly  though 
cheaply  clad,  the  only  comely  ohject 
in  it — ^he  added,  "This  surely  is 
not  a  fit  place  for  you  to  be  in« 
It  must  he  a  very  damp  house  in 
•winter,  on  the  edge  of  the  river, 
and  a  cold  one  too.  I  was  sorry 
vrhen  I  heard  this  morning  that  it 
was  occupied  by  a  lady  in  deHcate 
health,  little  guessing  who  the  lady 
was ;  but  now " 

"  It  is  not  a  nice  situation  at  this 
time  of  year,  certainly.  The  chil- 
dren suffer — we  all  suffer  who  are  in 
the  house;  but  we  came  down  for. 
the  autumn  only,  and  stayed  on  for 
yarious  reasons  longer  than  was  in- 
tended." 

"  I  think  I  can  understand;  your 
husband  being  in  such  remote  parts, 
there  may  be  a  difficulty  about  re- 
mittances coming  punctually " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Olivia,  catching 
at  the  suggestion.  "  It  was  very  em« 
barrassing,  of  course;  but  in  my  dif- 
ficulty I  bethought  me  of  Dr  Max- 
-well,  such  a  very  old  friend  of  my 
poor  father's,  you  know — and  he 
put  matters  straight  at  once.  His 
kindness  has  been  perfectly  in- 
valuable to  me  in  this  temporary 
-difficulty;  indeed  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done  but  for 
his  help."  And  at  this  point  poor 
Olivia  nearly  broke  down,  and  the 
tear  stood  in  the  dark  eyes,  which 
seemed  larger  and  more  lustrous 
than  ever. 

"Then  are  you  not  going  to  stay 
here  much  longer  V 

"No;  Dr  Maxwell  is  going  to 
take  lodgings  for  us  on  the  south 
coast^  where  the  air  is  milder ;  we 
move  the  day  afber  to-morrow.  I 
must  summon  up  courage  in  the 
morning,"  she  added,  smiling  faintly, 
'**  to  undertake  the  labour  of  pack- 
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"  But  I  suppose  the  small  worries 
of  life  may  not  end  with  a  change 
of  zeddenoe.     I  don't  want  to  put 
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myself  on  a  footing  with  Maxwell, 
but  surely  I  may  claim  to  be  an  old 
friend  too.  Time  was,  perhaps,"  he 
continued,  with  some  hesitation, 
"  when  I  could  not  have  professed 
the  same  disinterested  views,  but 
all  that,  as  you  know,  is  past  and 
gone.  May  I  not  now  offer  the 
hearty  services  of  one  who  claims 
to  be  an  old  friend  too^  and  nothing 
more  1 " 

Having  said  this,  his  conscience 
misgave  him  for  its  heartlessness. 
Was  this  a  time,  when  her  state  had 
fallen  so  low,  to  twit  her  with  the 
loss  of  the  spell  by  which  she  held 
him  so  long  enchained  ? 

And  poor  Olivia  herself  may  have 
been  woman  enough  to  feel  a  pass- 
ing pang  on  being  reminded  that  she 
had  no  longer  the  same  power  of  fas- 
cination over  the  once  constant 
lover,  for  there  was  a  slight  tone  of 
pique  in  her  manner  as  she  thanked 
him  for  putting  the  matter  on  so 
straightforward  a  footing;  but  she 
added  that  there  was  really  no  need 
to  make  use  of  his  most  kind  offers 
of  service — for  that  Dr  Maxwell  had 
got  over  all  her  difficulties  for  her. 

^'  But  still  there  may  be  present 
wants,"  persisted  Yorke;  "surely 
when  I  have  more  money  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with  at  my 
bankers,  the  obligation  would  be 
quite  nominal  only  if  you  made  use 
of  a  small  sum,  till  you  were  placed 
in  funds  yourself.  The  chUdren, 
for  instance,  might  surely  have  some 
warmer  clothing  with  advantage." 

"  Poor  little  darlings,"  said  their 
mother,  "  I  am  afraid  they  have  felt 
the  cold  very  much ;  but  they  will 
be  better  off  to-morrow,  I  hope. 
The  fact  is, — I  can  hardly  explain 
how  it  is — I  never  was  a  good  hand 
at  business  matters,  you  know, — ^it 
appears  there  is  some  money  due 
to  me,  which  ought  to  have  come 
before.  Dr  Maxwell  has  put  it 
all  right  now.  And  to-morrow 
the  children's  warm  clothes  will  be 
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here.  But  I  am  so  yeiy  much  ob- 
liged to  you  all  the  same.  Piay  do 
not  think  me  ungrateful.'' 

Just  then  the  maid  came  in  with 
the  childien, — the  latter  looking, 
Yorke  noticed,  almost  as  Ul-kept  and 
untidy  as  herself, — ^which  made  a 
timely  diversion  from  the  forced 
manner  which  had  so  far  marked  the 
interview.  Yorke  had  soon  the  little 
Oliviaon  lusknee,for  children  always 
took  readily  to  him ;  the  younger 
sat  on  its  mother's  lap.  He  had 
never  before  seen  her  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mother,  and  as  she  sat  with 
the  child  nestling  in  her  arms,  look- 
ing pale  and  £ragile,  but  with  still 
the  old  grace  in  every  attitude,  he 
could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  Olivia, 
with  one  poor  drab  to  help  her  in  the 
labours  of  the  ill-found  household, 
and  the  radiant  young  beauty  at 
whose  shrine  he  used  to  worship, 
with  no  cares  and  no  duties,  save 
such  as  flowed  out  of  her  accom- 
plishments, and  who  seemed  fash- 
ioned to  command  service  and  devo- 
tion from  all  who  came  around  her. 

Presently,  while  Olivia,  still  try- 
ing to  hide  her  own  troubles,  was 
turning  the  conversation  to  Yorke 
himself  and  his  doings,  and  inquir- 
ing with  a  semblance  of  great  inte- 
rest about  the  Peevors,  the  fame  of 
whose  beautifiil  place  had  reached 
her,  and  expressing  her  regret  at 
being  unable  to  return  their  visits 
the  servant  came  in  to  say  tea  was 
ready,  should  she  bring  it  in  f  look- 
ing, 88  she  spoke,  doubtfully  to- 
wards the  visitor,  as  if  to  suggest 
that  it  had  better  be  deferred  till 
his  departure. 

Olivia  told  her  to  bring  it,  add- 
ing to  Yorke  that  she  hoped  he 
would  stop  and  take  tea;  it  was 
more  than  tea,  she  said,  with  a  little 
laugh — ^it  was  the  children's  tea  and 
her  dinner  in  one :  but  something 
in  her  way  of  putting  the  invitation 
— whether  arising  fh>m  prudery  or 


reserve,  or  a  wish  not  to  exhibit  be- 
fore him  the  humble  nature  of  the 
meal,  he  could  not  tell — seemed  ta 
imply  that  she  did  not  really  wish 
him  to  stay,  and  reluctantly  ref uaing^ 
the  offer,  he  rose  to  ga  How  short 
and  unsatisfiEustory  and  common- 
place the  visit  had  been ! 

The  leave-taking  was  less  cordial 
on  Olivia's  part  than  had  been  the 
first  greeting.  This  time  she  held  out 
only  one  hand,  but  she  followed  him 
to  the  outer  door.  She  appeared  in- 
deed glad  in  her  loneliness  to  have 
seen  lum,  and  at  times  it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  acting  a  part,  and  the 
forced  composure  could  not  be  sus- 
tained ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  desire 
to  maintain  reserve  seemed  upper- 
most. 

Just  as  Yorke  was  opening  the 
hall-door,  Olivia  standing  by  him, 
he  bethought  him  of  Mrs  Pol- 
wheedle's  message,  and  turning 
round  he  said  that  he  expected  to 
see  that  lady  the  next  day. 

<<  Mrs  Polwheedle  in  England ! " 
cried  Olivia;  ''how  I  should  like 
to  see  her !  To  meet  an  old  friend 
like  her  again  would  be  such  a 
happiness.  She  was  so  kind  to  me 
when  we  were  up  in  the  hills  to- 
gether," continued  Olivia,  seeing 
that  Yorke  appeared  surprised  at 
her  speaking  thus  warmly  of  the 
lady.  ''I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  have  done,  for  I  was  very 
helpless  and  strange  to  the  country, 
without  her  help.  She  quite  took 
care  of  me  in  those  days." 

''Then  may  I  tell  her  you  are 
here  ?  May  I  bring  her  down  with 
me  to-morrow,  if  she  is  able  to 
comel" 

Olivia  hesitated  for  an  instant. 
In  her  loneliness  her  face  brightened 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  old  com- 
panion again.  But  then  she  shook 
her  head  sadly.  "Major  Yorke," 
she  said,  for  by  this  title  she  knew 
him,  "  you  see  me  living  here  under 
a  false  name:  how  can  I  dare  to  face 
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my  old  friends  while  in  snch  a  state 
of  degradation  1  No;  you  are  all 
yeiy  £uid — ^it  has  been  a  real  plea- 
sure to  Bee  yon;  perhaps  some  day/' 
she  continnedy  with  a  quivering  Up, 
struggling  to  repress  the  emotion 
which  almost  broke  her  down, — 
''perhaps  some  day  things  will  look 
brighter  for  my  husband  and  my- 
self, and  we  may  be  able  to  come 
out  of  this  concealment  and  dis- 
grace. God  knows!  the  way  does 
not  look  very  clear  at  present." 
Then  she  offered  him  her  hand  once 
more  in  token  that  he  was  dismissed, 
and  having  no  further  excuse  for 
staying,  he  gave  one  earnest  look  at 
the  sad  eyes,  and  turning  round  left 
the  house. 

He  walked  through  the  little  gar- 
den, and  then  letting  himself  out  by 
the  gate,  stood  musing  awhile,  think- 
ing how  unsatisfactory  his  visit  had 
been — ^how  unlike  what  he  should 
have  expected  it  to  be,  if  he  had 
thought  about  it  beforehand.  To 
meet  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  the  woman  who  had  been  to 
him  for  so  long  more  than  all  the 
world  besides,  to  find  her  friendless 
and  in  distress,  and  yet  to  come  away 
having  done  nothing  to  help  her, 
and  with  nothing  (except  just  at  the 
last)  said  on  either  side  which  might 
not  have  passed  between  casual 
visiting  acquaintances.  Must  it  al- 
ways be  so,  that  I  am  never  to  be  able 
to  help  her  in  any  way  ?  And  why 
is  \ty  he  also  asked  himself,  that  while 
I  am  no  longer  in  love  with  her,  and 
would  not  many  her  if  she  were 
free  and  wanted  to  have  me,  her 
voice  thrills  through  me  as  that  of 
no  other  woman  has  ever  done  or 
ever  will  do ;  and  that  sitting  there, 
worn  and  faded,  in  that  shabby 
little  room,  she  still  seems  to  me 
the  noblest  and  most  lovely  of  her 
aez  t  Am  I  under  a  spell,  or  is  she 
reaUy  so  fiur  above  all  other  women, 
that  none  are  worth  gaining  when 
aheisloatt 


Thoughts  of  this  sort  passing 
through  his  mind,  Yorke  moved 
on  towards  the  inn.  But  he  had 
made  only  two  or  three  steps  when, 
nosing  his  head,  he  noticed  the 
figure  of  a  man  standing  on  the 
side  of  the  pathway,  leaning  over 
the  paling  and  looking  into  the 
garden. 

Yorke  stopped ;  his  first  thought 
was  that  the  house  was  lonely  and 
occupied  by  women,  and  a  man 
watching  it  at  that  hour  might 
mean  no  good.  And  he  stepped 
up  to  the  figure  to  see  who  it  was. 
As  he  did  so,  the  person  turned 
away  and  moved  ofif  up  the  river ; 
and  although  it  was  now  quite  dark, 
he  could  distinguish  the  large  hat 
and  lame  gait  of  the  gentleman  he 
had  seen  before.  Keassured  on 
this  point  Yorke  resumed  his  course 
to  the  inn,  for  he  now  stood  in 
want  of  food,  wondering  that  the 
gentleman  should  choose  such  a 
time  for  exercise. 

The  interior  of  the  «  Eiver  Belle," 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  way- 
side inn,  looked  cheerful  by  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy  evening  out- 
side. On  the  right  side  of  the  little 
hall  or  entrance  passage  was  a  par- 
lour, the  open  door  of  which  showed 
a  fire  to  be  burning  inside ;  on  the 
opposite  side  was  a  sort  of  public 
coffee-room,  with  the  bar  at  one 
end,  at  the  back  of  which  a  door 
opened  into  another  room.  Walking 
into  the  coffee-room,  and  ordering 
some  refreshment  to  be  got  ready 
and  served  in  the  parlour,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  engaged,  but  that 
another  private  room  could  be  pro- 
vided if  he  wished  it.  He  elected, 
however,  to  stay  where  he  was ;  a 
cheerful  fire  burnt  in  the  hearth, 
before  which  was  a  small  round 
table,  and  the  room  was  empty  save 
for  the  hostess,  sitting  behind  the 
bar  engaged  in  needlework. 

Yorke  began  talking  with  the 
landlady,  when  after  ^vVxii^  Qt^«t% 
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from  the  back  room  about  bis 
dinner  she  returned  to  her  station 
bebind  the  bar.  The  Eiver  Belle 
seemed  a  snug  little  place,  he  re- 
marked; he  supposed  they  had 
plenty  of  visitors  in  the  summer. 
Plenty,  said  the  landlady;  very 
often  more  than  they  could  find 
room  for :  sometimes  as  many  as  a 
dozen  gents  would  be  taking  their 
meals  at  a  time  in  that  very  room, 
besides  them  that  preferred  to  sit 
outside  under  the  trees.  But  in  the 
winter  they  had  not  much  business  1 
Not  much,  nothing  to  speak  of; 
indeed  they  might  as  well  shut  up 
in  winter  if  it  wasn't  for  the  look 
of  the  thing.  But  they  had  a 
visitor  just  now,  had  they  noti 
Yes,  the  gent  who  occupies  the 
parlour ;  he  was  out  just  now  taking 
a  bit  of  a  walk,  which  he  oughtn't 
to  be,  on  such  a  night,  for  he  was 
quite  an  invalid  gentieman;  seemed 
to  have  met  with  a  dreadful  railway 
accident  or  something  of  the  sort, 
quite  a  cripple  as  one  might  say, 
and  a  terrible  object  to  look  at, 
poor  man.  "  That's  him,"  continued 
the  woman, ''  speaking  to  my  hus- 
band outside." 

Yorke  had  started  to  his  feet  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  voice. 
Many  a  time  had  he  faced  danger, 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death, 
but  never  before  had  the  blood 
seemed  to  stand  still  within  him 
as  it  did  on  hearing  the  accents 
of  this  voice. 

For  a  moment  his  limbs  refused 
obedience,  as  he  stood  trembling 


with  surprise  and  horror;  then 
summoning  strength,  he  passed  out 
into  the  passage. 

The  stranger  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  with  his  back  to  Yorke, 
speaking  to  some  one  under  the 
porch  outside,  the  landlord  ap- 
parently, who  was  making  some 
remarks  about  the  weather. 

Again  that  voice,  so  often  heard 
before  in  years  gone  by,  that  voice 
so  clear  and  stem  in  the  day  of 
battle,  so  sweet  and  gentle  in 
friendly  converse,  that  voice,  once 
known  as  Yorke  had  known  it, 
never  again  to  be  forgotten  1 

The  stranger  turned  round,  and 
moved  along  the  little  passage 
towards  the  parlour-door,  his  head 
bent  down.  Then  as  he  reached 
the  door  he  looked  up  for  the  in- 
stant, and  his  eye  fell  on  Yorke 
standing  transfixed  close  before  him. 

The  stranger  started,  and  put  out 
a  hand  under  his  cloak  as  if  to 
steady  himself  against  the  wall,  as 
he  did  so  raising  his  head  and  dis- 
playing for  an  instant,  to  the  horror- 
stricken  Yorke,  a  ghastly  view  of  a 
sightless  eye  in  the  scarred  socket, 
and  a  mutilated  brow  and  face, 
which  had  lost  all  likeness  to  the 
original  features.  Then,  as  the 
vision  turned,  and  the  other  side  of 
it  became  presented  to  his  view, 
there  could  be  traced  a  resemblance 
to  the  well-remembered  £ftce. 

^'  Falkland !"  cried  Yorke,  making 
a  step  forward,  and  seizing  the 
other  by  the  arm.  ''Falkland! 
risen  from  the  dead  ! " 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Amidst  mucli  activity,  and  not 
a  little  wrangling,  the  piimaiy  edu- 
cation of  Scotland  has  been  re- 
oiganised  and  extended.  What- 
ever may  he  thought  of  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  late  Government 
— of  its  unnecessarily  radical  and 
subversive  character — its  prsustical 
result  will  be  to  multiply  primary 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  x>opulation.  These  schools, 
moreover,  will  be  distinguished, 
whether  advantageously  or  not,  by 
uniformity  of  chsffacter  and  of  man- 
agement. They  will  be  rate-sup- 
ported and  Board-governed  schools. 
The  small  fraction  of  denomina- 
tional schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  reck- 
oned in  comparison.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  ratepayers  will  know 
to  their  cost  of  the  existence  of  pub- 
lic schools,  and  that  School  Boards 
here  and  there  will  continue  to  pre- 
sent a  melancholy  example  of  sec- 
tarian rancour  and  division;  but 
the  schools  will  be  everywhere 
difTused,  and  the  firm  and  wise 
operation  of  the  compulsory  clause 
will  gradually  sweep  withm  them 
the  whole  of  the  youthful  popula- 
tion. In  short,  an  adequate  ele- 
mentary school  system  is  established, 
or  in  process  of  being  established, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Scotland. 

But  the  very  completeness  with 
which  this  result  is  being  accom- 
plished, has  only  brought  into  clearer 
light  the  difficulties  with  which 
our  higher  or  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  struggling.  The  old  pa- 
rochial education  was  of  a  mixed 
character.  It  embraced  second- 
ary no  less  than  primary  subjects 


— ^mathematics,  Latin,  and  some- 
times Greek,  no  less  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  The  Scotch 
"dominie"  of  a  former  generation 
was  frequently  a  quaint  and  imprac- 
ticable type  of  human  creature,  with 
no  knowledge  of,  and  no  concern  for, 
methods  or  standards,  and  no  dreams 
of  a  time-table;  but  he  was  also  com- 
monly a  man  who  had  beenasessionor 
two  at  college,  and  who  had  brought 
away  from  the  alma  mater j  to  which 
he  never  failed  to  look  back  with 
some  degree  of  pride  and  reverence, 
reminiscences  of  higher  studies.  He 
had  himself,  perhaps,  taken  a  good 
place  in  mathematics  or  in  classics ; 
and  it  was  part  of  his  scholastic  ambi- 
tion to  train  others  in  the  same 
upward  path  which  he  had  trod. 
Anj  one  who  knew  .'anything  of 
our  parish  schools  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  or  who  knows  anything 
of  them  still  in  certain  favoured  dis- 
tricts, will  allow  the  truth  of  this 
picture.  In  addition  to  the  more 
ordinary  work  of  the  school,  there 
was  always  the  master's  special  class 
of  boys,  sometimes  with  a  more  than 
usually  bright  girl  or  two  mingled 
with  them,  who  were  busy  with 
Caesar,  or  Ovid,  or  Virgil,  or  the 
Greek  Testament,  or  Xenophon,  or 
Homer,  or  to  whom  the  propositions 
in  the  first  books  of  Euclid  were 
sufficiently  familiar.  These  were 
the  classes  in  the  parish  school  from 
which  the  Scotch  universities  drew 
their  pupils ;  and  even  to  this  day 
the  number  of  first -year  students 
who  find  their  way  directly  from 
the  parish  schools  to  the  univer- 
sities is  about  a  half  of  the  whole 
number.* 

But    this   old    characteristic   of 
Scotch  education  is  rapidly  disap- 


*  "  Whfle  42  per  cent  o!  stadents  come  from  the  burgh  and  middle-class  schools, 
the  rett  come  from  the  ))arochial  and  other  elementary  schools,  or  from  ahroad." — 
Third  Report  of  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  p.  98. 
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pearing.  In  large  diBtricts  of  the 
country,  where  it  never  probably 
had  the  hold  that  it  has  always 
had  in  certain  northern  counties,  it 
is  already  completely  effaced.  A 
Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematical  class 
is  no  more  to  be  found  in  any  save 
a  few  exceptional  parish  schools; 
and  even  were  there  boys  willing  to 
go  on  to  these  higher  subjects,  the 
teacher  is  in  many  cases  unwilling 
or  incompetent  to  take  them  on« 
He  is  not  himself  a  university -man. 
If  he  has  had  a  little  Latin  or 
mathematics  at  the  Normal  Train- 
ing College,  from  which  the  great 
biSk  of  teachers  are  now  directly 
drafted,  he  has  either  forgotten 
them,  or  has  no  time  to  devote 
himself  to  them  amidst  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  modem  educational  sys- 
tem, which  has  not  only  him,  but 
all  the  primary  teachers  of  the 
country,  in  its  grip.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  system  is  to  con- 
centrate the  energies  of  the  school- 
master upon  what  have  been  called 
the  three  E's,  and  so  to  drill  the 
large  mass  of  pupils  in  the  lower 
standards  that  they  shall  pass  the 
inspector's  examination,  and  bring 
in  the  full  Government  allowance 
to  the  schooL 

l^or  is  this  result  in  a  certain 
sense  to  be  deplored.  It  can  hfirdly 
be  questioned  that  there  was  a 
great  lack  of  efficient  instruction 
and  drill  of  the  younger  children 
in  many  of  the  old  parochial  schools. 
The  very  zest  with  which  the  dom- 
inie devoted  himself  to  his  Latin 
or  mathematical  class  told  against 
the  younger  pupils,  whose  stage  of 
attainment  was  comparatively  unin- 
teresting. These  pupilsmaynot  have 
been  neglected,  but  too  often  they 
failed  to  elicit  the  full  and  continu- 
ous energy  necessary  to  plant  the 
mysteries  of  the  three  R's  in  the 
dull  and  backward  no  less  than  the 
bright  and  forward.  It  is  matter 
of  evidence  to  which  the  records  of 
the  Education  Department  of  the 


Privy  Council  bear  witness,  that 
the  primary  education  of  Scotland 
was  by  no  means  such  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  under  the  old  system. 
And  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  how 
far  primary  and  secondary  education 
can  ever  go  advantageously  hand  in 
hand  under  a  single  master.  In 
any  case,  the  change  which  has  over- 
taken the  parochial  system  of  Scotch 
education  was  an  inevitable  change, 
which  it  is  needless  to  lament. 
The  growth  of  the  new  Privy  Coun- 
cil system,  with  its  stand^^s,  its 
routine  of  inspection,  and  its  pay- 
ment by  results,  necessarily  sup- 
planted the  old  system.  The  pri- 
mary school  has  enough  to  do  with 
its  own  work,  and  the  public  school 
teachers,  for  the  most  part,  are  fitted 
for  this  work  and  for  no  other. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  grave  anx- 
iety has  arisen  in  the  countiy  on 
the  subject  of  secondary  education. 
Where  is  secondary  education  hence- 
forth to  be  got!     Imperfect  as  the 
old  plan  may  have  been,  which 
mixed  up  primary  and  secondary 
subjects  together,  and  so  hardly  did 
adequate  justice  to  either,  it  al- 
ways at  least  provided  a  chance  to 
the  clever  boy  in  the  country  no 
less  than  in  the  town  to  get  some 
preparatory  instruction  to  fit  him 
for  the  university.     But  where  is 
this  instruction  now   to  be  goti 
How  is  the  higher  education  of  the 
universities  and  the  work  of  the 
schools  to  be  brought  into  contact  % 
They  have  never  been  well  adjusted, 
as  everybody  who  knows  Scotland 
knows  sufficiently  welL    The  uni- 
versities have  been  forced  to  descend 
below  their,  true  function,  and  do 
a  great  deal  of  work  which  would 
have  been  much    better  done   in 
schooL     The  state  of  their  junior 
classes  has  been  long  a  reproach  to 
the  Scottish  universities;  and  no- 
thing that  has  been  said  in  their 
defence,  however    it    may  excuse 
them    in  the  exceptional  circum.- 
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stances  of  the  country,  can  take 
away  the  merited  reproach.  But 
as  things  now  are,  the  scholastic 
preparation  so  urgently  required  for 
the  universities,  instead  of  being 
better,  is  likely  to  be  worse  pro- 
vided than  before.  In  the  larger 
towns  there  are  a  few  excellent 
secondary  schools  well  equipped 
and  efficiently  taught.  The  late 
Education  Act  has  scheduled  eleven 
burgh  schools  as  higher  class  pub- 
lic schools,  "in  which  the  educa- 
tion does  not  consist  chiefly  of  ele- 
mentary instruction."  There  are, 
besides,  various  academies  or  "  col- 
leges" enumerated  in  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,*  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  designation,  may  be  classed 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  "  as 
secondary  schools."  But  even  if 
these  institutions  were  more  numer- 
ous, they  are  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  country.  They  are, 
moreover,  without  organisation  or 
arrangement  Some  are  merely 
primary  schools  in  disguise;  some 
are  wittiout  any  endowments  what- 
ever; and  others  have  only  such 
fragments  of  endowment  as  leave 
them  practically  dependent  on  their 
pupils.  In.  short,  they  are  insuffi- 
cient alike  in  number,  distribution, 
method,  and  means  of  efficiency. 

The  educational  necessity  which 
has  thus  been  revealed  in  Scot- 
laud  is  obviously  an  urgent  one, 
well  deserving  of  public  attention, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has 
began  to  attract  such  attention. 
The  question  is  being  asked  on  all 
hands  how  this  obvious  gap  in  our 
^ucational  system  is  to  be  supplied. 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that 
the  original  ideal  of  Scottish  educa- 
tion, as  sketched  by  the  reformers 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  contem- 
plated a  system  of  gradual  advance 
firom  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
tiniversities.      According    to     the 


'First  Book  of  Discipline,*  drawn 
up  by  John  Knox  and  his  col- 
leagues in  1560,  there  was  to  be  a 
school  in  every  parish,  and  a  "  col- 
lege," or  higher  school,  in  every 
notable  town,  culminating  in  the 
three  national  universities — Edin- 
burgh University  not  being  then 
in  existence.  The  idea  of  "a  graded 
system  of  schools"  is  therefore  a 
national  idea  in  Scotland,  although 
it  has  never  been  realised.  The 
poverty  of  the  country,  and,  to  some 
extent,  its  social  divisions,  have  pre- 
vented the  truly  noble  and  states- 
manlike conceptions  of  Knox  in 
this  respect,  as  in  some  others,  from 
being  carried  out  The  foundations 
of  a  comprehensive  educational  pol- 
icy were  laid  in  the  parish  schools, 
and  the  national  universities  were 
fitted  to  complete  the  design;  but 
the  intermediate  structure,  without 
which  the  edifice  remains  incom- 
plete and  comparatively  a  failure, 
has  never  been  supplied.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  language 
of  the  recent  Report  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  that  "  second- 
ary schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term — that  is,  schools  which 
begin  the  instruction  of  their  pupils 
where  the  elementary  schools  end, 
prepare  them  for  the  higher  class  of 
Civil  Service  appointments,  and  for 
the  universities — can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  place  in  the  edu- 
cational economy  of  Scotland." 

This  has  not  only  been  a  definite 
detriment  to  the  country,  but,  as 
already  hinted,  has  injured  those 
two  portions  of  the  educational  plan 
which  have  been  carried  out  Tlie 
elementary  schools  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  more  than  falls  within 
their  province,  and  the  universities, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  un- 
able to  do  all  that  properly  belongs 
to  them.  Students  insufficiently 
taught  at  the  lower  stage  have  been 
inadequately  equipped  for  the  high- 


♦  Tabic  III.  in  the  -Appendices. 
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er.  The  elementaiy  Bchoolmaster 
has  had  too  much  to  do,  and  the 
professor  has  been  obliged  to  de- 
scend from  his  chair  to  the  school- 
master's desk,  and  labour  with  his 
jonioi  students  at  the  Greek  and 
even  the  Latin  rudiments,  to  the 
injury  at  once  of  his  dignity  and 
the  intellectual  and  scholarly  growth 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  higher 
pupils. 

The  present  question,  howeyer,  is 
not  as  to  the  feilures  of  the  past, 
but  as  to  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
The  late  Education  Act  has  made  a 
beginning  in  the  right  direction. 
Dealing  chiefly  with  primary  edu- 
cation, what  it  has  done  for  second- 
ary education  is  so  far  wise  and 
good.  The  burgh  schools  enume- 
rated by  it  are  tibose  of  Aberdeen, 
Ayr,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Elgin, 
Glasgow,  Haddington,  Montrose, 
Paisley,  Perth,  and  Stirling.  Four 
additional  schools  were  originally  in 
the  schedule — ^those,  viz.,  of  Green- 
ock, Inverness,  Dundee,  and  St  An- 
drews— ^but  these  were  withdrawn 
during  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  Parliament,  mainly  for  rea- 
sons affecting  their  constitution  as 
semi-private  academies.  Haddington 
has  practically  dropt  out  of  the  list 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  but 
Leith  and  Irvine  have  been  added. 
At  this  moment,  therefore,  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Scotland — ^which 
are  at  the  same  time  public  schools 
— ^are  twelve  in  number.  What 
has  the  late  Act  done  for  these 
schools  1  It  has  brought  them  un- 
der the  management  of  the  buigh 
School  Boards.  It  has  appointed 
that  these  schools  shall,  '^  as  far  as 
practical  and  expedient,  be  released 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  elementary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  to  young  children" — such 
elementary  instruction  being  pro- 
vided otherwise  by  the  Boards — 
''  so  that  the  funds  and  revenues  of 
such  higher-class  school,  and  the 
time  of  the  teachers,  may  be  more 


exclusively  applied  to  giving  in^ 
struction  in  the  higher  branches." 
It  has,  moreover,  provided  that  the 
annual  examination  of  these  schools 
be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund ;  and 
that  the  fees,  after  being  fixed  by 
the  teachers  with  the  approval  of 
the  School  Board,  shall  pass  into  » 
common  fund  to  be  divided  among 
the  teachers  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  School  Board.  By 
further  distinct  provisions  (§  62, 
63)  it  has  made  it  practicable  foir 
School  Boards  to  convert  existing 
primary  schools,  both  in  burghs  and 
parishes,  into  similar  higher -class 
schools. 

All  these  enactments  are  so  far 
favourable.       The    burgh    School 
Boards  will  at  least  be  as  good 
managers    as    the    town  councils. 
There  is  reason,  upon  the  whole,  to 
believe  that  they  will  be    better 
managers,  because  more  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  schools.     The 
separation  of  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  instruction  is  a  distinct 
step  in  advance,  and  so  is  the  pro- 
vision for  annual  examinations  by 
competent  men  appointed  for  the 
purpose.     Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  what  formerly  passed  as  the 
annual    "  examination  "    of    such 
schools — a  crowd  of  parents  and 
the  general    public  assembled    to 
hear  the  scholars    repeat    lessons 
which  had  been  dnlled  into  them 
for  weeks  beforehand — all  being  left 
ui  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  or  of 
some  clergyman  or  notable  person 
accidentally  present  on  the  occa- 
sion ;    and  the  whole  concluding 
with  panegyrical  speeches.      It  is 
well  to  have  an  end  of  such  exhi- 
bitions, or  if  they  cannot  be  entirely 
ended,  to  have  ''exhibition  day" 
preceded  by  a  real  process  of  exam- 
ination, the  results  of  which  may 
be  reported  on  that  day. 

But,  withal,  the  Education  Act 
has  done  nothing  to  meet  the  chief 
difficulty  of  secondary  education  in 
Scotland.    These  schools  are  all  im-. 
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poTerished  more  or  less,  and  the 
Act  has  done  nothing  to  provide 
them  with  funds.  It  has  said  to 
them  yirtnallj — Make  the  most  of 
your  position;  keep  to  your  own 
business,  and  let  elementary  edu- 
cation alone ;  your  work  will  be 
thoroughly  tested  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  But  it  has  given  them 
notlung  to  work  with,  or  to  make 
their  position  a  really  effective  or 
beneficial  one  for  the  country. 
"  The  poverty  of  these  schools,"  says 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission- 
ers, "is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish 
educational  system."  The  endow- 
ments of  all  the  twelve  burgh  schools 
together  is  less  than  £4000  a-year  ;* 
and  it  is  this  lack  of  endowment  and 
nothing  else  which  has  made  them 
extend  their  system  so  as  to  include 
not  only  higher-class  pupils,  but 
children  receiving  elementary  in- 
struction. Dependent  almost  en- 
tirely upon  fees,  they  were  obliged 
to  bring  within  their  range  a  swarm 
of  junior,  no  less  than  a  more  select 
number  of  senior  pupils.  It  was 
their  poverty  and  not  their  will  that 
consented  to  this  degradation.  The 
Act  has  left  them  alone  in  their 
poverty.  "  It  has  called  upon  the 
School  Board  to  drain  the  elementary 
instruction  out  of  these  schools,  and 
to  provide  accommodation  for  it 
elsewhere.  But  it  has  suggested 
no  means  whereby  the  loss  attend- 
ing the  process  of  draining  can  be 
supplied." t  Or,  as  another  author- 
ity puts  it :  ''  The  contributions  and 
endowments  of  the  higher -class 
public  schools  are  so  small  in 
amount,   that   the    School   Board, 


which  has  the  management  of  them, 
must  experience  much  difficulty  in 
maintaining  these  institutions  in 
efficiency;  while  the  same  lack  of 
funds  must  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  carry  out  the  desire  of  the  Legis- 
latxire  to  relieve  such  schools  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  elementary  in- 
struction." J 

The  real  question,  therefore,  for 
the  secondary  education  in  Scotland, 
is  a  question  of  money ;  where  are 
the  funds  to  be  got  to  reorganise 
such  remains  as  there  are  of  a 
secondary  school  system,  and  to 
provide  as  many  secondary  schools- 
as  are  necessary  for  the  country! 
The  elementary  system  is  a  rate- 
supported  system.  In  so  feur  as  funds 
are  not  otherwise  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  elementary  schools,, 
the  rates  of  each  parish  are  available 
for  this  purpose.  But  the  second- 
ary schools  are  practically  debarred 
all  use  of  the  rates,  save  to  pay  for 
their  annual  examination.  This  is 
the  principle  of  our  modem  edu- 
cational policy,  apparently  accepted 
on  all  sides.  Elementary  education 
is  recognised  as  a  &ir  public  charge,, 
but  the  higher  education  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Education,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is 
a  State  concern.  Beyond  this  point 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  private  con- 
cern. 

It  is  generally  idle  to  dispute 
political  commonplaces  of  this  sort,, 
which  somehow. acquire  ascendancy 
over  the  public  mind,  and  pass  for 
heaven-descended  truths  which  no 
wise  man  should  meddle  with.  And 
there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of 
unchallengeable  logic  in  such  state- 


♦  Second  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  p.  xxxvi/wbcre  "  the  total  revenue  of 
the  twelve  higher-class  public  schools  is  stated  as  £22,432,  and  the  endowments  as 
"little  more  than  one-sixth"  of  the  whole.  The  "modest  sum'*  of  £14,148,  or, 
inclading  hnnaries,  £16,550  per  annum,  constitutes  the  whole  endowments,  private 
•nd  pablic,  at  present  available  for  secondary  education  in  Scotland.— Endowed 
Schools  Commission  Report,  p.  98. 

+  The  Higher  Instruction  of  Scotland,  by  Alexander  Craig  Sellar  (Wm.  Blackwood 
k  Sons)— A  Tery  clear  and  effective  statement  of  the  case. 

t  Seoood  Beport  of  Board  of  Education,  p.  zxxiv. 
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ments.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  primaiy 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  demen- 
tary  education  for  all  citizens,  to 
take  care  that  no  portion  of  the 
population  shall  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance ;  and  especially  is 
this  duty  urgent  in  a  State|Which 
has  voluntarily  democratised  itself, 
and  transferred  the  sources  of  the 
governing  power  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population.  Hazardous  as 
such  a  transference  must  always 
be,  it  is  doubly  hazardous  where 
the  people  are  uneducated.  It  is 
necessary  above  all,  therefore,  for 
such  a  Government  as  ours  to  pro- 
vide elementary  education.  But 
even  on  the  popular  principles 
which  regulate  so  much  of  our 
modem  legislation,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  Government  should 
confine  its  support  to  elementary 
schools.  On  the  contrary,  those 
principles  carried  out  appear  to  us 
to.  lead  to  a  quite  different  result 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
our  own  point  of  view  is  not  the 
democratic  one,  and  that  the  argu- 
ment we  would  press  home,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  drawn  from  our  own 
armoury.  But  the  fallacy  l3ring  at 
the  basis  of  the  prevailing  idea,  that 
elementary  schooling  is  the  people's 
business  and  therefore  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  while  the  higher 
education  is  only  the  concern  of  the 
rich,  and  may  therefore  be  left  for 
its  provision  to  the  rich,  deserves 
a  few  words. 

A  poor  man  can  never  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  getting  primary 
as  in  getting  secondary  instruction 
for  his  children.  The  multitudes 
of  elementary  pupils,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  attainments  requisite  for 
an  elementary  schoolmaister,  will 
always  produce  a  crop  of  such 
schoolmasters;  the  supply  will 
be  equal  to  the  demand.  The  pe- 
culiar difficulty  in  this  case  is  not 
as  to  a  supply  of  elementary  teachers 
equal  to  the  demand,  but  to  the 
frequent  absence  of  the  demand. 


Sections  of  the  population  sink  so 
low  that  they  cease  to  attach  any 
value  to  education,  and  the  school- 
master is  not  abroad  amongst  them, 
because  nobody  wants  him.  But 
the  fair  and  logical  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is,  not  that  the 
State  should  institute  and  support 
primary  schools,  but,  as  some  who 
go  a  little  more  deeply  below  the 
sur&ce  of  questions  than  our  hack- 
neyed politicians  have  clearly  enough 
seen,  that  the  State  should  simply 
compel  all  children  of  school  age 
to  be  sent  to  school.  A  universal 
compulsory  clause,  in  short,  instead 
of  a  universal  state-supported  sys- 
tem, is  the  only  fair  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  in  reference  to 
primary  education.  But  once  ad- 
mit the  principle  of  State  support 
for  primary  schools,  and  a  fortiori 
the  principle  is  good  for  secondary 
schools.  If  the  people  have  any 
right  to  be  provided  with  the  one  * 
class  of  schools,  they  have  a  still 
greater  right  to  be  provided  with 
the  other.  For  secondary  schools 
can  never  flourish  without  some  ex- 
ternal aid.  The  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  fails  immediately  we 
get  above  rudimentary  wants  in 
education,  or  anything  else.  It  is 
not  the  mass,  but  only  selections 
from  it  everywhere,  that  need  secon- 
dary instruction;  and  a  need  so 
thinly  difiused  can  never  call  forth 
adequate  means  of  supply.  It  b 
all  the  more  the  duty  of  the  State, 
therefore,  on  the  popular  principle 
of  providing  a  fair  field  for  every 
citizen  to  rise  to  his  natural  level, 
to  bring  higher  instruction  within 
the  reach  of  all  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  poorer  citizen  ever  reach  it. 
Secondary  schools,  with  the  means 
of  transmitting  the  cleverer  boys 
and  girls  on  to  them  firom  the  lower 
schools,  are  a  special  boon  to  the 
people.  They  are  especially  consis- 
tent with  the  claims  of  democracy. 
As  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  dia- 
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imgniflhed  educational  authority,* 
''!nieie  can  be  no  better  way  of 
benefiting  the  poor,  and  the  class 
immediately  above  them,  than  by 
netting  up  schools  for  the  higher 
instruction,  and  affording  to  tiieir 
children  the  means,  by  exhibitions 
and  bursaries,  of  reaching  these 
schools. '^ 

Apart  from  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  ia  an  obvious  consideration  that 
the  middle,  and  even  the  upper 
classes,  have  some  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  State,  no  less  than 
the  people,  or  what  are  called  the 
working  classes.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  rates  which  go  to  the  support  of 
the  primaiy  schools  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  middle  classes.  They 
give  not  only  money  to  the  support 
of  the  schools,  but  time  to  their 
management  And  why,  then, 
supposing  their  interests  were  pe- 
culiarly involved  (which  is  yet  so 
far  from  being  the  case),  should 
they  not  have  some  special  educa- 
tional benefit  as  well  as  the  work- 
ing manf 

Bightly  viewed,  however,  all  such 
class  distinctions  are  really  inappli- 
cable to  the  subject.  If  education 
is  to  be  a  State  concern  at  all,  and 
there  are  few  now  (only  an  extreme 
few  here  and  there — ^men  like  Her- 
bert Spencer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Archdeacon  Denison  on  the  other) 
who  are  disposed  to  deny  that  it 
should  be  so,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
education  should  not  receive  State 
support  All  classes  are  interested  in 
the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  and 
derive  benefit  from  the  one  equally 
with  the  other.  The  true  idea  of  a 
State  system  of  education  is  one 
which  contemplates  all  classes,  and 
provides  the  means  of  an  adequate 
education  for  the  youth  of  all 
classes  according  to  their  abilities 
and  prospects.  If  education  is  a 
public  business,  it  is  one  which 


should  be  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely done,  and  funds  which  are 
drawn  from  all  classes  alike  should 
be  applied  in  some  fair  proportion 
to  the  institution  or  encouragement 
of  schools  suited  to  all,  and  by 
which  all  may  profit 

But  of  course  every  one  knows 
that  however  right  a  theory  may  be, 
there  may  be  many  and  even  in- 
superable difficulties  in  applying  it. 
And  there  are  obviously  great  cUffi- 
culties  in  the  present  case.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  get  public  money 
in  a  case  where  it  has  not  previously 
been  given.  The  rates  for  primary 
education  are  already  felt  to  be 
burdensome  enough,  and  in  many 
cases  they  really  are  so.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  exhaust  in  the  first  in- 
stance all  other  sources  that  may  be 
found  available  for  the  promotion 
of  secondary  education. 

It  has  been  definitely  proposed  so 
to  extend  the  standards  of  the  pre- 
sent Code  as  to  bring  secondary  no 
less  than  primary  education  within 
their  influence.  At  present,  as  is  well 
known,  there  are  only  six  standards 
of  elementary  subjects  along  with 
certain  ''  specific  subjects,"  amongst 
which  are  mathematics,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  for  which  grants  are  given. 
The  twenty-first  article  of  the  Code 
and  the  schedule  of  specific  subjects 
to  which  it  relates,  give  a  form  of 
encouragement  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation. Practically  the  encourage- 
ment comes  to  nothing,  because  the 
grant  that  could  be  made  for  such 
subjects,  even  by  a  good  teacher 
in  favourable  circumstances,  is  so 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  grants 
to  be  made  from  the  ordinary  stand- 
ards. The]  system  does  not  work 
simply  because  it  does  not  pay. 
But  make  it  pay,  it  has  been  said, 
and  it  will  work  amply  and  ade- 
quately. Establish  not  merely  six 
standards,  but  as  many  standards 
as  may  be  necessary — seven,  eight. 


Bishop  of  Exeter :  Speech  in  House  of  Lords,  30th  Juno  1871. 
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nine,  or  ten,  up  to  the  point  of 
preparing  youths  for  the  university; 
and  give  sufficient  grants — grants 
'^  high  enough  to  restore  the  teach- 
ers' interest  and  the  school  mana- 
gers' interest  in  the  higher  branches 
to  a  fair  and  proper  level  as  com- 
pared with  their  interest  in  the 
lower,"* — ^and  then  school  managers 
will  not  fail  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  teaching  of  the  higher 
branches. 

In  reference  to  such  a  proposal 
as  this,  it  is  first  of  all  obvious  that 
it  involves  the  bestowal  of  public 
money  just  as  much  as  if  Govern- 
ment were  to  institute  secondary 
schools  wherever  they  were  needed. 
Whether  in  the  shape  of  grants, 
taxes,  er  rates,  money  received  by 
schools  is  equally  public  money 
however  it  may  be  manipulated. 
The  plan,  moreover,  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  confounding  in  the  old 
Scottish  manner  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  according  to  the 
will  of  teachers  or  managers.  This 
plan  had  distinct  advantages  in  for- 
mer days.  It  was  then  the  only  prac- 
ticable plan  ;  it  met,  in  a  considerable 
degree  at  least,  the  necessities  of 
the  case ;  it  was  cheap,  and^suitable 
to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
country.  But  the  country  has  now 
quite  outgrown  this  imdeveloped 
educatiouEdera;  and  a  special  second- 
ary school  system  in  all  our  towns  at 
least  has  become  a  distinct  neces- 
sity. It  is  useless  nowadays  to  talk 
of  overtaking  secondary  education 
as  a  mere  addendum  to  primary,  or 
by  the  same  methods  of  encourage- 
ment merely  as  primary  education. 
The  Privy  Council  system  was  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  the  latter — 
and  the  latter  alone — and,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  show  more  parti- 
cularly, it  would  be  an  injury  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  apply  it  to  the 
higher  education.  It  may  be  well 
to  have  the  work   of   all  higher 


schools  and  even  of  the  univer- 
sities adequately  tested;  but  the 
plan  of  payment  by  results,  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  gauge  the 
labours  of  the  primary  schoolmaster, 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  higher 
education.  The  encouragement 
which  it  needs  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  the  instruments  with 
which  it  works  are  of  a  finer  and 
more  delicate  texture.  The  idea  of 
measuring  it  by  a  Code  is  a  bold 
but  not  an  intelligent  idea. 

We  are  brought  back,  then,  to  tho 
question  of  the  best  means  of  aiding 
the  higher  education  in  Scotland. 
The  first  means,  let  us  say  at  once, 
appears  to  us  if  not  direct  Govern- 
ment assistance,  yet  certainly  Gov- 
ernment initiative.  Supposing,  as  we 
believe,  that  thereareresources  other- 
wise which  might  be  made  avail* 
able  for  the  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
to  start  with  some  authority  for  as- 
certaining in  the  first  instance  aU  the 
facts  of  the  case — ^how  far,  for  ex- 
ample, new  centres  of  secondary  in* 
struction  are  required,  and  what  are 
the  best  localities  for  such  centres. 
The  field  of  primary  education  is  ade- 
quately mapped  out.  The  parochial 
and  burghaL  divisions  of  the  country 
form  its  natural  areas,  and  schools 
have  simply  to  be  planted  in  these 
areas  in  such  proportion  and  in  such 
special  localities  as  they  are  needed. 
But  the  extent  to  which  secondary 
schools  are  really  required,  and  their 
appropriate  distribution,  form  a  pro- 
blem of  much  greater  difficulty,  as 
to  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  as  yet  full  or  accurate  informa- 
tion. The  information  can  only  be 
got  by  some  competent  authority* 
Before  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
can  be  reached  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  zaore 
clearly  than  is  now  known,  how  far 
secondary  instruction  still  survives 
in  some  of  the  primary  publie 
schools,  and  what  is  the  value  of 


Mr  Whitelaw's  speech  to  his  constituents,  January  19,  1876. 
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such  instruction  —  how  far  there  sity  door  in  the  face  of  all  who 
would  seem  to  he  any  likelihood  of  have  not  reached  a  definite  measure 
its  continuance  in  these  schools,  and  of  attainment  in  these  suhjects. 
how  far  it  was  desirahle  that  it  The  settlement  of  this  point  will  of 
should  continue  in  this  form.  course  he  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
A  further  very  important  question  University  Commission  ahout  to  he 
occurs  in  immediate  connection  appointed,  and  the  work  of  this 
with  the  suhject.  What  is  the  Commission,  therefore,  would  run 
present  amount  of  secondary  instruc-  appropriately  parallel  to  the  work  of 
lion  given  in  the  junior  classes  of  any  authorised  body  appointed  to 
the  universities  ?  This  question  is  deal  with  the  special  subject  of  sec- 
a  delicate  one  in  so  far  as  it  affects  ondary  education, 
the.  rights  or  interests  of  the  univer-  But  some  public  authority  is  not 
sities ;  but  so  far  as  the  facts  are  only  necessary  to  institute  a  course 
concerned,  there  need  be  no  delicacy  of  inquiry  into  the  actual  need  of 
in  ascertaining  them,  while  the  facts  secondary  education  and  its.  best 
are  plainly  necessary  to  the  deter-  local  distribution,  but  also  to  deal 
minationofany  scheme  of  secondary  with  such  funds  as  maybe  made 
education.  It  is  impossible  that  applicable  to  secondary  instruction 
this  education  can  be  put  on  a  satis-  throughout  the  country.  That  there 
factory  footing  without  a  thorough  are  to  some  extent  such  funds  is 
adjustment  of  its  relations  to  the  admitted  on  all  hands.  We  do  not 
teaching  of  the  universities.  So  mean  to  raise  the  ghost  of  the  pious 
long  as  this  teaching  is  allowed  to  founder,  or  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
adapt  itself  to  all  stages  of  prepara-  vexatious  controversies  that  have 
tion  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathema-  been  started  in  reference  to  what  are 
tics,  and  even  in  some  cases  allowed  known  as  the  Hospital  revenues  in 
to  take  up  the  instruction  of  these  Scotland.  This  subject,  like  many 
subjects  from  the  beginning,  sec-  others  in  which  personal  and  party 
ondary  schools  will  be  placed  at  interests  having  nothing  to  do  with 
a  disadvantage  which  they  have  education  have  become  mixed  up, 
no  right  to  encounter.  For  the  has  been  invested  with  an  amount 
laxer  discipline  and  freedom  of  the  of  misrepresentation  and  acrimony 
universities  will  always  prove  an  that  has  done  much  to  obscure  its 
attraction  to  a  certain  class  of  real  merits.  It  will  not  be  sup- 
youths  ;  and  even  their  parents  are  posed  that  we  have  any  revolution- 
tempted  by  the  idea  of  combining  ary  notions  on  this  any  more  than 
university  and  secondary  instruc-  on  other  subjects,  and  our  words 
tion,  and  passing  their  sons,  as  it  regarding  it,  we  trust,  will  be  found 
18  saidy  through  college,  instead  of  to  be  words  of  soberness.  We  re- 
leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  spect  with  all  our  hearts  the  pious 
schoolmaster. *  This  evil  habit  has  founder  of  former  generations ;  he 
become  so  inveterate  in  Scotland  was  generally  a  man  of  sound  con- 
that  it  can  only  be  arrested,  it  is  servative  instincts,  and  we  would 
feared,  by  very  stringent  measures  not  on  any  account  ruffle  his  mem- 
— by,  in  short,  shutting  the  univer-  ory,  or  throw  wanton  doubt  upon 


*  This  is  the  clear  impression  made  upon  a  stranger,  Mr  Fearon,  who,  in  his  Re- 
port on  Scottish  Education  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  says,  in  reference  to 
the  pxmctice  of  the  Scottish  universities  instructing  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeais 
old  in  the  mdunents  of  the  dead  languages,  mathematics,  &c., — "There  is  indeed  no 
TMMm  why  lads  should  stay  on  at  the  burgh  schools,  when  they  can  go  to  those  mat 
finishing  sohooU  the  universities,  and  learn  the  same  subjects  frommoi^^VxntS'i^iu^^a 
tetchei^  with  greeter  freedom  and  often  at  leis  expense. ' 
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his  wisdom.  All  the  same  we  would 
treat  him  as  a  reasonable  being,  who, 
having  had  good  sense  as  well  as  a 
kind  heartwhen  living,  would  notob- 
ject  after  his  death  to  have  his  plans 
fairly  and  respectfully  discussed. 

It  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  many  in  Scotland  to  find 
from  the  labours  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  that  there 
was  in  the  country  no  smaller  a  siun 
than  £174,53)2  per  annum  in  the 
shape  of  educational  endowments, 
exclusive  of  the  endowments  of  the 
imiversities.  The  amount  seems 
incredible,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it  j  and  the  wonder  is  somewhat 
explained,  if  not  alleviated,  by  the 
intimation  that  nearly  one  half  of 
the  whole  amount  is  devoted  to  the 
support  of  what  are  known  as  Hospi- 
tals— i,e,j  ''charitable  institutions  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  boys  and 
girls  are  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed, 
as  well  as  educated,  from  the  ages 
of  seven  to  fifteen."  Mr  Sellar, 
from  whose  pamphlet  we  get  these 
words,  adds,  by  way  of  further  ex- 
planation, ''  Edinburgh  and  its  vi- 
cinity carry  oflf  about  £60,000  per 
annum  on  hospitals  alone.  More 
than  £40,000  aryear  is  doled  out 
over  the  country  in  elementary  edu- 
cation in  certain  favoured  parishes 
and  burghs, — ^the  capital  sums  from 
which  this  income  is  derived  having 
been  bequeathed  by  benefactors  to 
these  localities  before  any  statutory 
provision  was  made  for  elementary 
education  out  of  local  rates  and  par- 
liamentary grants.  The  balance  of 
the  whole  sum  is  absorbed  by  such 
institutions  as  Hutcheson's  Hospi- 
tal in  Glasgow  [Cowan's  Hospital 
in  Stirling] ;  the  Dick  and  Hill  Be- 
quests in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Mo- 
ray ;  and  such  schools  as  the  Dollar 
Institution,  the  Madras  College, 
St  Andrews  [Madras  Academy,  Cu- 
par], and  other  institutions  of  the 
kind,  including  the  twelve  higher- 


class  schools  with  their  pittance  of 
£3980  a-year."  * 

Mr  SeUar  enters  into  a  compari- 
son which  might  be  called  invidious 
betwixt  the  educational  fruits  of 
such  an  enormous  annual  sum  a» 
this  ''for  one  poor  country  like 
Scotland,"  and  the  educational 
fruits  of  the  great  public  schools- 
of  England.  The  comparison  fails 
in  this  respect,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  English  public  schools  are  in 
the  main  educational  (although  also- 
including  charity )j  while  the  reve* 
nues  of  the  Scottish  hospitals,  by 
their  obvious  character,  are  in  the 
main  charitable  ^although  also  in- 
cluding education).  But  admitting 
this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
force  of  his  statement  that  Scotland 
has  not  in  the  past  "reaped  the 
full  benefit"  of  such  magnificent 
benefieustions.  We  may  resent  the  fol- 
lowing parallel  and  in  some  respects 
demur  to  it — remembering  that 
Donaldson's  Hospital  is  a  companir 
tively  recent  foundation — ^yet  it  de- 
serves quotation.  V  The  annual 
value  of  Heriot's  Hospital  firom  en- 
dowment is  just  about  the  same  as 
the  annual  income  of  Eton  from  the 
same  source,  excluding  the  ecclesi- 
astical benefits  in  the  gift  of  the 
college.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  outcome  of  the 
two  institutions  is,  or  has  been  in 
the  past,  of  equal  value  to  the  na- 
tion. The  annual  revenue  of  Don- 
aldson's Hospital  is  over  £10,000 
aryear.  This  is  nearly  twice  the 
annual  value  of  Sugby  from  endow- 
ment; but  I  think  that  even  the 
governors  of  Donaldson's  would  ad- 
mit that  Eugby  has  contribtited  to 
the  service  of  the  country  many 
times  more  than  twice  the  numb^ 
of  useful  men  that  their  institution 
has  contributed."  t 

But  to  pass  fix>m  such  compari- 
sons, it  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  these  hospital  moneys  may  be 


*  The  Higher  Education  of  Scotland,  p.  16. 


t  Ibid^  p.  17. 
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difltribnted  better  in  the  f atuie  than 
ia  the  past ;  and  that  one  of  their 
most  useful  destinations — ^in  strict 
conformity  with  the  will  of  the 
founders — would  be  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  many  cases  the  objects 
of  the  benefiu^tion  were  not  only  to 
receire  pzimaiy  education,  but  such 
an  education  as  should  fully  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  life.  In  the  will, 
for  example,  of  George  Heriot,  the 
worthy  and  munificent  jeweller  of 
his  Migesty  James  YL,  it  is  ex- 
pressly appointed  that  the  boys 
shall  not  only  be  instructed  in  the 
Hospital,  but ''  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  t£U  they  are  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  then  either  apprenticed  or 
sent  to  college."  No  worthier  ob- 
ject^ then,  can  be  conceived  for  a 
portion  of  the  rastly-increasing  rev- 
enue of  this  great  endowment  than 
the  foundation  of  a  secondary  school 
of  some  kind,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  technical  school  or  other- 
wise. This  need  not  divert  any  of 
the  funds  presently  expended  in 
primary  education,  and  would  tend 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of 
the  benefiu^tion  in  consonance  with 
the  fair  intention  of  the  donor. 
The  governors  of  the  Merchant 
Company,  and  the  trustees  of  Fettes 
College,  have  moved  wisely  in  a 
similar  direction,  and  with  distin- 
guished success  in  both  cases.  It 
is  also  said  that  the  trustees  of 


Hutcheson's  Hospital^  in  Glasgow, 
are  wisely  disposed  to  utilise  in  an 
equally  enlightened  manner  their 
rich  endowments.  Measures  of  this 
kind,  £Eurly  initiated  and  wisely 
controlled,  would  go  far  to  meet 
the  want  of  secondary  education  in 
some  of  our  large  towns.  The  pro- 
cess is  not  one  which  can  be  forced, 
or  which  we  should ,  desire  to  see 
forced ;  but  it  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  would  be  greatly  helped 
by  some  constituted  authority  to 
which  the  trustees  or  governors  of 
such  institutions  could  appeal  for  in- 
formation, guidance,  and  even  such 
activeassistance  as  they  might  invite. 
But  apart  altogether  horn,  these 
hospital  moneys,  there  is  the  large 
sum  of  upwards  of  £iO,QOO  a-year 
at  present  chiefly  expended  in  doles 
for  the  elementary  education  of  poor 
children.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
maintain  that  much  good  is  not  at 
present  done  in  this  way.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  also  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  large  sum  is  not  very  wisely  or 
beneficially  expended.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, and  might  be  invidious,  to 
enter  into  details ;  but  the  Beports 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
According  to  these  Beports,  much  of 
the  sum  is  not  only  wastefully  ad- 
ministered, butin  certain  cases  entire- 
ly inoperative,  doing  no  good  what- 
ever.*   It  is  also  to  be  remembered 


*  The  Beports  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Comimssion  fomiBh  ample  evidence  of  the 
statement  in  the  text.  In  Glasgow  and  Ihmdee  es^ially  there  are  several  large 
heqaeats,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  years,  mainly  destined  for  secondaiy  in- 
stmction,  but  which  have  as  yet  borne  no  educational  froit.  In  the  former  town,  for 
example^  EwWs  bequest  of  £10,000  for  the  education,  training,  and  settling  in  busi- 
nesB  of  sons  of  deoeased  Glasgow  merchants,  one-half  of  which  was  paid  in  1860,  with- 
out any  other  result  than  the  awarding  of  grants  or  pensions,  for  limited  periods,  to 
the  widowed  mothers  of  boys  having  the  prescribed  qualifications,  leavmg  it  very 
nrach  in  their  hands  properly  to  apply  the  grant ;  a  bequest  of  £18,000  made  in  1883, 
to  fonnd  a  free  school,  wnich  \b  not  yet  in  operation,  the  income  being  distributed  in 
the  payment  of  the  fees  of  45  children  attending  22  different  schools ;  and  at  least 
four  other  bequests—in  all,  of  about  £40,000,  all  tabulated  as  *'  not  yet  in  operation." 
To  the  ULntimctoiy  state  of  the  "Dundee  Mortifications"  special  attention  ia  drawn  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  in  tiiebody  of  their  Report,  p.  118-117,  and  spe- 
cial detafla  are  given  (Appendix,  vol.  L)  in  illustration  of  "  the  wasteful  nature  of  the 
•dminiatration  of  some  of  these  endowments."  One  instance  may  be  enough.  "In 
the  ease  of  the  Ferguson  endowment,  datins  from  1692,  a  fund,  which  now  amounta 
to  iSlSO  **yaary  ia  employed  in  educating  only  two  scholars ;  and  the  power  which  was 
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that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  X40,000  was  destined  at  least 
as  much  for  secondary  as  primary 
education,  which  were  given  to- 
gether in  the  old  parish  schools.* 
Taking  these  circamstances  into 
-account^  and  the  fact  that  the  Edu- 
cation Act  has  provided  universally 
for  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  education  of  all  children,  how- 
ever poor,  it  seems  only  a  natural 
inference  that  the  main  bulk,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  sum  should  be  ap- 
plied for  the  promotion  of  secondary 
instruction.  The  money  might  be 
applied  partly  in  the  direct  endow- 
ment of  this  instruction  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  especially 
in  making  provision  for  bursaries, 
whereby  children  may  be  advanced 
from  the  primaiy  to  the  secondary 
schools.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  last  necessity  by  all  the  educa- 
tional authorities  consulted  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners. 
Principal  Shairp,  Principal  Tulloch, 
and  Principal  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
alike  emphasise  the  importance  of 
such  bursaries.t  And  almost  all 
who  gave  evidence  are  said  to  have 
concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  a 
system  of  bursaries  to  carry  forward 
meritorious  lads  and  girls  from  the 
public  elementary  to  the  secondary 
schools,  is  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional desiderata  of  the  country.  In 
many  cases  it  would  go  i&t  to  solve 
the  difficulty  of  secondary  education. 
And  we  can  imagine  no  higher  ob- 
ject to  which  this  money,  or  the 
greater  part,  could  be  turned.  The 
object  would  not  only  be  good  in 
itself,  but  entirely  in  the  spirit  in 
which  almost  all  such  benefactions, 
or  "mortifications"  as  they  are  oddly 


called  in  Scotland,  were  ori^nally 
given.  To  apply  such  sums  now, 
in  the  fieu^e  of  a  comprehensive  Edu- 
cation Act,  either  to  save  rates  or  to 
pay  fees,  is  really  to  misapply  them. 
For  in  such  a  case  they  do  no  spe- 
cial educational  good  to  the  locality 
to  which  they  belong.  They  may 
do  good  in  saving  rates  or  fees ;  but 
this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
donors.  Their  special  object  was 
the  edttcational  benefit  of  the  school 
or  parish  or  burgh ;  and  the  advan- 
tage can  only  now  be  preserved  by 
applying  the  money  in  some  such 
manner  as  we  have  indicated.  In 
many  cases,  moreover,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  either  rates  or  fees  are 
saved  by  the  present  use,  or  rather 
misuse,  of  these  moneys.  They  are 
really  wasted,  or  half  wasted ;  and 
some  authority  for  revising,  reor- 
ganising, and  reapplying  them,  in 
the  best  educational  manner  seems 
uigently  required. 

The  main  result  of  our  remarks 
is  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  some  educational  authority  for 
deliberately  and  effectually  deal- 
ing with  the  still  unsolved  problem 
of  secondary  education  in  Scotland. 
Even  should  no  public  money  in 
the  shape  of  taxes  or  rates  or 
grants  be  given  for  the  institution 
and  maintenance  of  secondary 
schools,  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  subject  should  be 
dealt  with  on  public  grounds  and 
by  some  public  authority,  with 
power  to  make  adequate  inquiry, 
and  to  apply  in  the  best  manner 
such  funds  as  are  at  this  moment 
truly  applicable  to  the  object 

The  present  Board  of  Education 
continued  in  its  present  member- 
ship —  or   reconstituted    and    en- 


conye^ed  to  the  trnstees  of  sending  a  boy  ynYio  was  'capable  of  learning  or  had  an  in- 
clination to  be  a  scholar,  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  *  htis  never  heSi  earned  out/** 

*  "  Throughout  Scotland  no  less  tlian  £6000  a-year  is  available  for  bursaiy  purposes 
in  connection  with  either  elementary  or  secondary  instruction.  We  may  fairly  esti- 
mate the  portion  applicable  to  seconaary  instruction  at  not  less  than  one-half  the  above 
J8um." — Report  of  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  p.  112. 

f  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Third  Report,  p.  111. 
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larged  in  its  membership  —  -would 
seem  the  most  obyious  body  to 
^hich  this  work  could  be  intrusted. 
This  Board — the  unfavoured  and 
starved  nursling  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernment— upon  whom  its  appoint- 
ment was  thrust  by  the  force  of 
what  claimed  in  a  large  measure 
to  be  Conservative  public  opinion, 
has  done  its  duties,  frequently 
of  a  very  uninteresting  and  labo- 
rious character,  with  good  effect. 
There  is  a  general  acknowledgment 
in  the  country  that  the  work  which 
it  has  done  could  not  have  been 
done  in  any  other  way — in  any 
other  way,  certainly,  which  could 
have  given  so  much  satisfaction. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  economical  of 
existing  official  organisations.  All 
the  educational  interests  of  the 
country  are  united  in  an  earnest 
desire  for  its  continuance,  even  for 
its  permanence.  We  ourselves  con- 
fess doubts  as  to  whether,  even  with 
the  charge  of  reorganising  secondary 
education  which  we  propose  to  lay 
upon  it,  a  case  has  as  yet  been  made 
out  in  favour  of  its  permanence. 
This  at  least  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. But  the  necessity  of  its  con- 
tinuance until  the  whole  platform 
not  only  of  primary  but  of  second- 
ary education  is  laid,  appears  to 
admit  of  no  doubt.  The  powers 
intrusted  to  it  should  be  consider- 
ably increased,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  all  open  questions  betwixt 
teachers  and  the  local  Boards.  It 
can  have  no  interest  but  the  most 
fJEur  and  impartial  adjustment  of  all 
sadi  questions,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  so  near  the  scene  of  local 
controyersy  that  it  can  always  fully 
inform  itself  by  the  direct  inquiry 
of  some  of  its  members  as  to  the 
real  facts  of  any  special  case.  Appar- 
entiy  some  of  the  best  work  it  has 
done  dnring  the  past  three  years 
has  been  done  in  this  manner.  No 
other  body  can  be  in  a  position  to 
deal  80  intelligently  and  comprehen- 
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sively  with  the  question  of  the  local 
distribution  of  secondary  schools ; 
and  none,  upon  the  whole,  so  com- 
petent to  revise  and  readjust  in  the 
shape  of  bursaries  for  the  advance- 
ment of  pupils  to  secondary  schools, 
or  otherwise,  the  numerous  local 
endowments  or  mortifications  which 
are  at  present  in  so  many  cases 
wasted  without  any  educational 
result  whatever.  Its  work  in  this 
respect  would  of  course  be  subject 
to  parliamentary  revision  and  ap- 
proval within  a  certain  period,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  old  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,  now  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, in  England. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  amongst 
intelligent  Scotchmen  a  question 
as  to  the  advantage  of  intrust- 
ing secondary  education  to  such 
a  Scotch  authority,  in  comparison 
with  the  proposal  of  intrusting  the 
entire  control  not  only  of  primary 
but  of  secondary  education  to  the 
Education  Department  in  Tendon. 
The  time  may  come  for  this.  We 
do  not  wish  to  countenance  any 
absurd  patriotism  even  in  the 
matter  of  education,  although  there 
are  few  •  things  in  which  the  two 
countries  more  entirely  differ  than 
in  educational  position  and  tradi- 
tion. But  it  is  plain  beyond  con- 
troversy that  Scotland  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  point  of  amalgamating 
its  educational  interests  with  those 
of  England.  11  this  be  a  ripe  edu- 
cational era  to  look  forward  to,  it 
has  certainly  not  yet  arrived ;  and 
nothing  but  a  worse  confusion  than 
that  which  now  exists  could  arise 
from  transferring  the  united  and 
complicated  interests  of  Scotch 
education  to  what  is  called  "a 
powerful  organisation  "  in  London, 
with  nothing  standing  betwixt  the 
local  Boards  throughout  the  country 
and  this  organisation.  Especially 
any  scheme  for  the  advancement  of 
secondary  education  which  is  based 
on  this  principle  should  be  strenu- 
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onaly  lesiflted.  It  is  unwise  in  it- 
self, and  could  have  no  independent 
or  national  character.  And  what, 
we  might  ask,  would  he  the  value 
of  secondaiy  education  at  all,  as  it 
has  hitherto  heen  understood,  with- 
out independence  and  adaptation  to 
national  circumstances  1  Secondary 
schools  under  an  extended  Code, 
would  he  at  once  fiaulty  in  principle 
and  pernicious  in  effect;  for  all 
that  the  State  can  aim  at  in  schol- 
astic legislation  is  a  minimum  result. 
Uniformity  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  action;  and  nothings  can  ^he 


organised  Board  of  Education  to 
take  up  in  its  full  dimensions, 
and  in  relation  to  the  local  endow- 
ments of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
subject  of  Secondaiy  Education,  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  to  place  it 
on  a  solid  and  satisfactory  footing. 
If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  some  direct  supply 
of  public  money  for  the  support  of 
our  secondary  schools,  we  confess  to 
a  preference  for  a  rate -support 
rather  than  any  other.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  least  liable  to  abuse. 
A  very  slight  increment,  which,  of 


mora    fatal    to    the   interests    of    course,  would  only  be  laid  on  the 


secondary  instruction  than  the 
introduction  of  a  uniform  stand- 
ard which  must  mark  the  low- 
est point  of  competency,  and 
which  makes  no  allowance  for 
local  peculiarities  or  individual 
wants.  The  evils  which  appear 
under  the  pieeent  Code  would  be 
extended  and  increased.  The  new 
standards  would  necessarily  be  fixed 
by  the  '^ powerful  organisation" 
whose  duty  it  was  to  work  them ; 
and,  laudable  as  has  been  the  desire 
of  the  Education  Department  lately 
to  conform  to  Scotch  views,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  English 
ideas,  methods,  and  practice  would 
largely  dominate.  Is  this  result  for 
a  moment  desirable  1  Are  the  Scot- 
tish people  so  ignorant  or  so  foolish 
as  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  organ- 
isation and  working  of  their  own 
educational  afiain)  Why  should 
the  freedom  and  capacity  for  expan- 
sion— ^the  germ  of  which  exists  in 
the  principles  adopted  in  the  Edu- 
cation Act  for  the  regulation  of 
higher-class  schools — be  crushed]  by 
a  rigid  system  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  educational  genius  of  the 
country? 

We  have  indicated  what  appean 
a  more  excellent  way;  and  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  tliat  if  authority 
were  given  to  a  prolonged  and  re- 


richer  districts  or  towns,  would 
meet  the  whole  exigency  of  the  de- 
mand. Even  as  the  Education  Act 
at  present  stands,  the  secondary 
schools  are  partly  rate-supported. 
Higher-class  schools  may  be  built 
or  enlaiged  from  the  rates,  and  the 
cost  of  the  annual  examination  is 
defrayed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
same  source.  There  would  there- 
fore be  no  introduction  of  a  new 
principle,  even  if  rates  wero  made 
available  for  the  direct  support  of 
these  schools.  But  we  have  no 
wish  to  contemplate  such  a  result 
We  ara  satisfied  that  the  <«igtiiig 
educational  endowments  which  have 
been  brought  so  carefully  to  light 
in  the  Endowed  Schoola  Commis- 
sion Beport  would,  if  only  revised 
by  such  a  competent  autikority  as 
we  have  suggested,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  their  original  donation,  go  fiur  to 
meet  all  requirements.  In  any  case, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  indepen- 
dence and  the  efficiency  of  intelli- 
gence is  better  than  either  grants  or 
rates,  or  any  dead  mechanism  of  re- 
sults. And  that  the  most  unwise 
policy  of  all  would  be  to  cast  our 
secondary  schools  into  the  crucible 
of  the  Education  Department,  and 
to  barter  our  national  freedom  and 
power  of  expansion  even  for  stand- 
ards up  to  Kumber  X.* 


•  See  speech  of  Mr  Whitelaw,  who  advocates  the  inatitution  of  atandards  up  to  this 
nnmber. 
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SOME    ASPECTS    OF    FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship  was  long  ago  pro- 
nonnced  an  exhausted  subject — so 
exhausted  that  Addison,  instead  of 
attempting  anything  new,  present- 
ed to  his  readers  what  he  had  evi- 
dently just  lit  upon  himself,  the 
wise  maxims  of  the  son  of  Sirach, 
which  he  assumes  the  men  of  taste 
of  his  day  would  think  very  well 
worth  reading  if  they  had  discovered 
them  in  some  Greek  author.  These 
maxims,  in  their  weight,  gravity, 
and  acuteoess,  evidently  struck  the 
essayist  as  in  pleasant  contrast  with 
the  flat  truisms  into  which  a  con- 
vivial age  must  inevitably  fall  on 
such  a  theme.  Friendship  and 
good  -  fellowship  are  undoubtedly 
synonymous  terms  in  a  good  desd 
of  the  light  literature  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  severer  virtue 
treated  from  this  point  of  view 
lends  itself  to  the  trite  and  com- 
monplace. There  were  great  friend- 
ships, and  friendships  not  great  in 
themselves,  but  between  great  men ; 
but  the  sentiment  itself  of  friend- 
ship was  then  mostly  celebrated 
under  a  vinous  influence.  Bums, 
in  his  glorious  sense  of  humour 
selecting  this  tie  between  two 
worthies, — 

**  Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither — 
They  had  been  foa  for  weeks  thegither, " — 

gives  the  social  and  hilarious  char- 
acter of  a  good  deal  that  was  hon- 
oured by  the  name  of  friendship  in 
those  days.  It  was  a  sociable  age, 
and  people  were  not  ashamed  of 
their  liking  for  one  another's  com- 
pany, dignifying  it  rather  with  high- 
sounding  titles.  A  wider  world- 
embradng  benevolence  is  the  present 
fiuhion,  and  engrosses  the  plati- 
tudes of  the  hour.  No  poet  now 
invites  his  intimate  as  Moore  when 
<3eoTge  IIL  was  king — 
'*  Friend  of  my  tool,  this  goblet  sip." 


Sentimentality  has  turned  over  a 
new  leaf.  But  as  friendship  pro- 
per, the  marriage  of  two  minds, 
had  little  to  do  with  relations  thus 
celebrated,  it  is  not  compromised  by 
them.  All  the  main  ties  which  bind 
human  beings  to  one  another  re- 
main ever  the  same  in  their  broader 
characteristics,  yet  are  each  affected 
by  the  variations  and  growths  of 
time ;  so  that  the  position  of  hus- 
band, wife,  father,  and  child  to- 
wards one  another  vary  in  lesser 
points  from  age  to  age.  So  friend- 
ship is  never  so  absolutely  at  one 
stage  that  its  rights  and  duties  are 
settled  once  for  alL  Every  thing  that 
lives  acknowledges  its  relation  to 
time,  and  continues  therefore  to  be 
a  living  topic  on  which  the  thought 
of  the  day  may  exercise  itself— at 
any  rate  in  reviewing  the  past  in 
the  light  of  the  present. 

Now,  of  course,  the  bond  of 
friendship  is  constancy;  but  in 
some  periods  of  time  constancy 
seems  to  us  a  much  easier  virtue 
than  at  others,  as  it  may  be  sub- 
jected to  perfectly  different  trials. 
The  more  complicated  society  be- 
comes and  the  more  highly  culti- 
vated, the  more  people  change  from 
their  own  selves  in  opinion  if  not 
in  character ;  and  consequently  the 
more  difficiUt  does  constancy  be- 
come, and  even  the  duty  of  it  more 
a  question.  In  speculating  on 
friendship  wo  are  obliged  to  look 
for  typical  examples.  A  man  who 
has  not  used  the  advantages  that 
his  circumstances  and  times  pre- 
sent to  him,  is  not  much  worth 
speculating  upon  in  such  a  question. 
The  virtue  of  constancy,  if  it  pro- 
ceeds from  lethargy  or  ignoranee  or 
indifference,  is  not  for  our  pnzpose. 
He  may  be  friendly,  but  not  a  speci- 
men friend.    But  the  moment  msn 
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think  for  theinselyes,  tliis  constancy 
is  in  danger.  Where  the  intellect 
is  cultivated  and  allowed  free  ex- 
pansion,* it  is  as  certain  that  ''it 
will  develop  into  a  thousand  vari- 
ous shapes,  as  that  infinite  hues, 
tints,  and  shades  of  colour  will  be 
reflected  from  the  earth's  surface." 
Now  it  is  agreement  which  first 
draws  men  towards  each  other  and 
constitutes  the  ground  of  friend- 
ship; but  how  rare  it  is  for  two 
friends  of  equal  potoers  of  mind  to 
pursue  and  carry  out  the  same  sub- 
ject of  thought  and  inquiry  and 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion !  And 
with  difierence  comes  collision  of 
some  sort.  This  fact  is  so  far  estab- 
lished in  men's  minds,  that  constancy 
to  opinion  is  by  no  means  the  virtue 
it  used  to  be.  It  has  indeed  had 
many  a  rude  blow  in  our  day.  It 
is  not  at  all  the  same  credit  to  a 
man  that  it  once  was,  that  he  has 
not  changed  from  youth  to  middle 
life  one  of  his  views  or  principles  of 
action;  and  if  it  is  so,  then  con- 
stancy  in  our  likings  can  hardly 
be  maintained  with  the  same  un- 
changeableness  which  used  to  be 
thought  admirable. 

If  friends  to  be  ideal  friends 
are  to  be  specimen  men  of  their 
day — and  all  great  examples  of  the 
virtue  answer  this  demand — then  a 
dose,  unbroken  fidelity  in  thought 
and  act  must  be  iudeSOnitely  more 
difficult  than  it  was  when  friendship 
first  became  a  theme  for  the  poet 
or  moralist ;  it  must  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  when  the  external  pres- 
sure of  persecution  held  men  to 
their  colours  as  a  point  of  honour. 
Though  en  passant  we  may  observe 
that  as  the  typical  examples  of 
friendship  are  mostly  of  young 
men  one  of  whom  at  least  dies 
early,  the  difficulty  in  question  may 
only  be  in  excess  of  what  has 
always  been.  19'ow,  at  any  rate, 
when  thought  takes  its  own  line 
and  is  careless  of  precedent,  the  fire 


and  eagerness  that  make  a  youthful 
friendship  may  develop  ultimately 
in  strength  of  opposite  opinion ; 
and  though  friendship  may  exist 
between  men  thus  situated,  yet  it  is 
hedged  about  by  so  many  cautions, 
is  cut  off  from  so  many  essentia 
pleasures,  that  it  ceases  to  be  an 
ideal.     If   people  have  grown  to 
differ  on  the  deepest  questions,  then 
friendship  has  to  exercise  itself  in 
an  intercourse  by  comparison  super- 
ficial, or  confine  itself  to  substantiid 
benefits,  which  are  good  things,  but 
not  what  youth  aims  at  in  the  first 
choice  of  a  friend.     It  wants  some- 
body  with   whom  to  interchange 
the  most    stirring  intimate  secret 
thoughts  and  feelmgs  as  they  arise 
Naturally  it  is  in  youth  that  this 
passion  for  interchanging  ideas  with 
a  kindred  mind  shows  itself — such 
a  passion  as  awoke  the  friendship  of 
Montalembert  and  Lacordaire,  and 
in  their  case  lasted  long  enough  for 
the  one  to  compose  the  ardent  eu- 
logium  of  the  other  dying  in  mid- 
dle life.      People  commonly  reallso 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  this  inti- 
macy in  high  themes  only  after  it 
is  over— only  till  then,  at  least,  are 
they  eloquent  expounders  of  it.     If 
Jonathan  had  not  died,  not  only 
should  we  have  lost  the  most  touch- 
ing of  all  laments,  but,  without 
irreverence,  may  we  not  suppose  of 
David  that  the  delight  of  their  in- 
tercourse and  the  depths  of  love  and 
devotion  he  records,  might  never 
have  come  home  to  him  with  tha 
suddenness  and  intensity  necessary 
to  strike  ouf  words  that  bum"t 
Not  only  does  death  wake  the  heart 
and  voice   and  expression,  but  it 
sets  the  friendship  in  a  new,  vivid^ 
and  accomplished  light  to  the  sur- 
vivor.   He  did  not  know  before,  the 
fine  and  exquisite  quality  of  the  in-    ^. 
timacy  which  had  existed  between* 
himself  and  the  man  he  mourns. 

There  are  friendships  which  las^ 
unbroken  through  two  long  lives  ;: 
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but  they  will  be  found  most  com- 
monlj  to  be  characterised  through- 
out  by  equability — ^Addison's  word, 
which,  howeyer,  suggests  itself  read- 
ily as  defining  a  friendship  without 
any  of  the  heights  or  absorbing  ex- 
cesses of  the  relation.     The  passion 
of  fiiendship  is  never  adequately 
defined  tOl  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
past;  and  we  learn   to   reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  idea  of  an  early 
death  breaking  in  upon  hope  and 
brilliant  expectation,  when  we  see 
that    the    sacrifice  quickened  the 
powers  and  sensibilities  of  the  friend 
left  behind.     We  are  speaking  of 
early  death  as  an  historical  event. 
It  is  the  sense  of  fSsulure  that  troubles 
us  in  the  thought  of  youthful  pro- 
mise never  allowed  to  grow  into 
action  or  performance.    If  a  man, 
however  young,  has  done  anything, 
we,  looking  back  forty,  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  years,  do  not  grudge 
him  a  destiny  which  willed  his  short 
span.     In  this  case  we  set  it  down 
among  the  taxes  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  individual,  must  pay  for  the 
supreme  charm    and   privilege  of 
intercourse  with  genius.     So,  while 
we    pity  Edwaid  King,   Milton's 
friend,   'Ueamed"   at    the  age  of 
twenty-five,  for  that  he  was  betrayed 
to  death  in  that  fatal  and  perfidious 
bark;  yet  he  did  not  live  in  vain 
if  he  inspired  ''  Lycidas : "  and  we 
may  comfort   ourselves  with    the 
selfish  reflection,  that  if  the  crazy 
vessel    had  carried  him  safe,  we 
should  have  missed  the  poem,  and 
got  little  probably  in  exchange;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  likelihood  that 
Hilton  would  not  have  been  as  dis- 
posed to  bestow  his  exquisite  num- 
bers upon  his  friend  if  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  come  into  collision 
with  him,  polemically  or  politically. 
We  cannot  give  attention  to  our 
subject  at  all  without  first  turning 
to   examples  of   distinguished    or 
ideal  friendships,  and  to  the  liter- 
ature of  a  personal  experience,  in 


which  its  more  passionate  feelings 
and  regrets  are  treasured.     AU  peo- 
ple are   open  to   the  pathos  of  a 
warm,  generous  friendship  cut  short 
at  its  height     Our  own  day  posses- 
ses, in  the  high  popularity  of  one 
long  and  touching  elegy,  a  proof  of 
ready  sympathy  in  tibe  world  of 
readers.     But  also  friendship  is  a 
theme  for  more  abstruse  specular 
tion  where  the  emotions  aro  less 
appealed  to.      Moralists  discourse 
upon  friendship  as  one  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  calmly  discuss  its  requi- 
sites and  duties.    AU  agree  in  ex- 
tolling   their    subject ;    but    each 
treats  it,  more  or  less,  fh)m  his  own 
point  of  view,   which  sometimes 
seems  to  be  chosen  rather  by  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  or  of  the 
individual  need,  than  his  personal 
character.     Thus,  in  treating  the 
question,  we  find  utility  dwelt  upon 
more  prominently  as  an  indispens- 
able condition  in  a  friend  by  Jeremy 
Taylor  than  by  Bacon ;  because  the 
services  of  friendship  were,  in  the 
bishop's  day,  necessarily  of  a  sub- 
stantial order,  while  intercourse  of 
mind  is  the  thing  dwelt  upon  by 
Bacon ;  the  one  regards  the  ideal 
friend    as  conferring  benefits,  the 
other  as  the  recipient  of  thought. 
There  is  a  tenderness  in  the  great 
philosopher's  tone,  a  poetry,  which 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  at  any 
rate,  in  his  treatment  of  other  rela- 
tions.   Take  his  commentary  on  the 
speech,  ''Whosoever  is  delighted  in 
solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a 
god ; "  he  exclaims — 

"But  little  do  men  perceive  what 
solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  extendeth  ; 
for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces 
are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk 
but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is 
no  love.  .  .  .  Wemayafilrmmost 
truly  that  it  is  a  mere  and  miserable 
solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without 
which  the  world  is  but  a  wilderness." 

Going  on  to  explain  the  offices  of 
friendship, — 
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''  A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is 
the  ease  and  discharge  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  which  passions  of  all  kinds 
do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  di- 
seases of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are 
the  most  dangerous  in  the  body,  and 
it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the 
mind :  you  may  take  sarza  to  open 
the  liver,  steel  to  open  the  spleen, 
flower  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  casto- 
reum  for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt 
openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to 
^om  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys, 
fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and 
whatsoever  lieth  ut^on  the  heart  to 
oppress  it,  in  a  kina  of  civil  shrift  or 
confession." 

The  necessity  of  some  other  mind 
to  which  a  man  may  lay  his  own 
open  and  bare  weighs  upon  him. 
No  doubt  the  dissimulation,  the 
suppressions,  reticences,  disguises, 
which  he  assumes  elsewhere  to  be  the 
accomplishments  essential  in  a  man 
of  the  world  playing  his  part  in 
public  affairs,  he  felt  too  much  for 
human  nature  without  this  relief. 
No  mind  could  stand  the  strain  of 
perpetual  guard  and  cunning  and 
caution  wuhout  an  outlet;  nor 
would  he  think  to  himself  alone — 
Ids  friend's  mind  must  be  a  mirror 
in  which  to  read  his  own. 

"  The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is 
healthful  and  sovereign  for  the  under- 
standing, as  the  fiifit  is  for  the  affec- 
tions. ...  It  maketh  daylight  in 
the  understanding  out  of  darkness  and 
confusion  of  thoughts ;  neither  is  this  to 
be  understood  oiuy  of  faithful  counsel 
wliich  a  man  receiveth  from  his  friend ; 
but  before  you  come  to  that,  certain  it 
is  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught 
with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and 
understanding  do  clari^  and  break 
up  in  the  commimicatmg  and  dis- 
coursing with  another ;  he  tosseth  his 
thoughts  more  easily ;  he  marshalleth 
them  more  orderly ;  he  seeth  how  they 
look  when  they  are  turned  into  words  ; 
finallv,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself, 
and  that  more  by  an  houi^s  discourse 
than  by  a  day's  meditation.  .  ,  . 
In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate 
himself  to  a  statue  or  a  picture  than  to 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother." 


It    is    not   easy   to    think  muck 
real  innermost  harm  of  a  man  who- 
could  thus  advocate  an  utter  self- 
revelation  of  heart  and  intellect.. 
Jeremy    Taylor's    dissertation    on 
friendship  is  written  at  the  request- 
of  a  distinguished  lady,  Mrs  Katha- 
rine Philips,  who  asks  him  how  far 
a  dear  and  a  perfect  friendship  is 
authorised   by    the   prindj^es    of 
Christianity ;  and  he  begins  by  in* 
forming  her  that  the  word  friend- 
ship, in  the  sense  we  commonly 
mean  by  it,  is  not  so  much  as  named 
in  the  New  Testament    There  is- 
mention  of  ''friendship  with  the- 
world,"  but  the  word  is  nowhere  else- 
named,  or  to  any  other  purpose,  in 
the  New  Testament ;  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  define  what  he  supposes 
she  means  by  the  word.     ''  But  by 
friendships  I  suppose  you  mean  the* 
greatest  love,  and  the  greatest  use- 
fulness, and  the  most  open  com- 
munication, and  the  noblest  sofTer- 
ings,  and  the  most  exemplar  faith- 
fulness,  and,  the    severest   truths 
and  the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the- 
greatest  union  of  minds  of  which 
brave  men  and  women  are  capable. 
But  then  I  must    tell    you  that 
Christianity  hath  new-christened  it, 
and  called  it  charity."    But  having 
shown  that  we  are  to  be  frienda 
with  all  mankind,  he  allows  that^. 
our  powers  being  limited,  so  friend- 
ship admits  of  degrees.     We  can 
pray,  for  example,  for  all,  we  can< 
only  converse  with  a  few ;  and  he- 
narrows  his  first  broad  definition* 
into  ''friendships  are  nothing  but> 
love  and  society  mixed  together — 
that  is,  a  converse  with  them  whom 
we  love.     Coming  down  at  length, 
to  'my  Privado,*  with  whom  can^ 
be  enjoyed  the  nearest  love  and 
nearest  society  of  which  we  are 
capable."     And  of  this  ultimate 
and  nearest  degree,  he  says  : — 

"Although  I  love  my  friend  be- 
cause he  is  worthy,  yet  he  is  not 
worthy  if  he  can  do  no  good.    He- 
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only  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend  alive   to  what    is    good    in    him- 

who  ca^  do  those  offices  for  which  gelf,    and    gives    him    confidence. 

friendBhip  18  excellent  For  mistakenot,  Respect  even  to  adoration  does  not 

no  man  can  be  loved  for  himself :  our  _.  t5  --.     u  i        -j.  ^ 

perfections  in  this  world  cannot  reach  ?^^®  ^^^  ^^^  "^^  i*  succeeds 

so  high ;  it  is  well  if  we  would  love  ^  conveying  some  impression  of 

God  at  that  late.    ...    He  only  itself  to  its  object     But  the  ideal 

is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend  who  fiiend  has  this  glfb  of  expression, 

can  give  counsel,  or  defend  my  cause,  and  naturally  puts  into  words  the 

or  guide  me  richt,  or  rdieve  my  need,  appreciation,  the  higb  estimate,  the 

or  can  and  will,  when  I  need  it,  do  me  i  "^^«  xu«  -««,^«4.i!U4."u«4.  »vv«.!L«.^. 

good ;  only  this  I  add :  into  the  ieape  of  1?"^«  ^?f.  sy^Pathy  tlwt.  possesses 

doing  good,  I  will  reckon  '  loving  me ; '  **™-    ^^  ^  of  aU  things  most 

for  it  18  a  pleaspre  to  be  beloved."  contagious  ]  it  is  not  possible  not 

to  have  leanings  towa^  one  who 

And  he  concludes  by  deriding  thinks  more  highly  of  you  than  you 

merely    sentimental   friendship  —  feel  you  deserve ;  or  perhaps  finds 

^'  bat  when  his  love  signifies  no-  out  what  you  consider  your  strong 

thing  but  kissing  my  cheek,  or  talk-  point,  to  which  the  world  is  as  yet 

ing  kindly,  and  can  go  no  further,"  insensible.    In  specimen  exemplary 

he  rejects  it»  and  willnot  spend  his  re-  friendships,  men  are  drawn  by  recip- 

gaid  upon  impertinent  people  ''who  rocal  approval.    This  capacity  for 

are,  it  may  b^  loads  to  their  fiimily,  admiration  must  be  cultivated  early, 

but  can  never  ease  my  loads."    We  It  is  not  often  in  middle  life  that 

agree  to  all  this.    Ko  one  can  be  people  have  ardour  of  temperament, 

c^led  a  friend  at  all  who  is  not,  to  or  minds  sufficiently  at  leisure,  for 

the  best  of  his  power,  a  friend  in  new  emotions, 
need ;  bat  this  consideration  of  use-        Youth  is  the  time,  at  any  rate,  in 

fulness  as  a  conscious  element  in  which  to  contract  the  habit  of  friend- 

the   first  choice    can    scarcely  be  ship ;  and  all  experience  shows  the 

assumed  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  ennobling  influences,  both  moral  and 

the   contracting  parties.    Pleasure  intellectual,  of  a  friendship  formed 

rather  than  profit  is  the  constrain-  in  the  "  glad,  confident  morning  "  of 

ing  influence.    It  is  first,  to  use  our  life  by  men  attracted  by  what  is 

author^s  words,  ^  he  whom  I  fancy,  good  and  best  in  each  other^s  nature, 

he  whom  I  love,"  before  ''  he  who  As  we  have  said,  in  too  many  cases 

may  do  me  a  benefit"  the  splendour  of  such  examples  is 

The  capacity  for  friendship  of  a  due  to  an  early  death  in  one  of  the 
high  order  implies  an  unusual  power  parties  to  it.  Death,  which  sancti- 
of  admiring  and  respecting,  of  esti-  fies  so  many  thing8,throwsan  especial 
mating  a  character  by  its  great  halo  hero,  by  perpetuating  the  rela- 
points  to  the  exdosion  of  small  tion  at  its  height  of  ardour.  Ger- 
criticisms.  Men  are  drawn  to  what  tainly  it  requires  a  large  assemblanoe 
they  admire  on  that  ground  alone,  of  qualities,  and  some  good  fortune 
If  we  allow  our  minds  too  much  as  well,  to  maintain  at  its  height  for 
liberty  of  speculation  upon  char-  long  years  together  a  vigorous  friend- 
acter,  and  amuse  ourselves  by  de-  ship.  Calm  natures  can  do  it,  be- 
tecting  the  weak  side,  we  cannot  cause  here  the  "  equability "  starts- 
be  friends  with  it  in  the  grand  at  a  moderate  temperature ;  but  to- 
scale,  nor  expand  into  enthusiasm,  be  lively  and  influential,  and  still 
A  fervent  admiration  quickens  the  imbued  with  its  first  heat,  and  for 
powers  of  expression,  and  thus  intereourse  to  be  unremitting  from 
raisea  the  self -estimate.  Every  youth  to  age  without  a  breach,  is  one 
true  friendship  makes  a  man  more  of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  feata 
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of  humanity,  eyen  in  its  noblest 
development.  Of  course  it  lias 
difficulties  beyond  all  other  ties ;  for 
it  is  strictly  voluntary:  it  is  only 
held  in  force  by  the  free-wiU  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Kor  is  the 
intercourse  of  that  daily,  hourly 
character  which  keeps  members  of 
a  family  ^  in  all  its  relations,  it 
may  be  in  fair  and  creditable 
unanimity,  through  the  force  of 
habit  and  association.  In  all  other 
dose  lelations  also,  there  is  no  ab- 
solute equality — a  point  at  least 
assumed  between  friends ;  for  if 
there  is  not  independence  of  thought 
and  will,  we  miss  an  essential  in  the 
highest  standard.  As  men  get  on 
in  life,  not  only  their  views  but 
their  tempers  declare  themselves, 
and  their  constitutional  differences 
assume  colour.  In  youth,  people 
are  often  attracted  by  their  very 
dissimilitude;  and  if  their  inter- 
course calms  down  under  the 
stronger  influence  of  marriage  and 
family  life,  these  differences  may 
still  have  their  attraction,  and  hold 
people  together  in  memory  of  their 
youth ;  but  if  the  friendship  is  still 
the  social  tie  of  strongest  force, 
there  comes  a  time  when  opposite 
temperaments  clash — ^when  sensi- 
tiveness is  wounded,  when  the 
more  fiery  nature  demands  what 
the  gentler  shrinks  from.  Upon 
the  lugh  questions  that  have  occu- 
pied both  their  thoughts  they  find 
themselves  in  collision.  The  higher 
and  more  impersonal  the  subject, 
the  more  conscience  is  involved  in 
the  dispute,  this  clash  of  opinion 
or  feelmg  is  felt  the  harsher  and 
more  jarring ;  then  comes  a  crisis, 
and  henceforth  there  cannot  be  the 
same  companionship.  Therehasbeen 
a  moment  when  intercourse  was 
pain ;  a  rent  has  been  made  that 
may  be  joined  again,  but  which  will 
always  leave  its  traces.     There  has 


been  something  to  overlook,  some 
need  of  forgiveness.  We  are  suppos- 
ingagreat  friendship  thus  imperiUed, 
so  will  take  a  high  example  as  fur- 
nished us  in  the  letters  and  lives  of 
two  great  men  and  great  saints — St 
Basil  and  St  Gregory  jNazianzen.* 
They  lived,  it  is  true,  a  long  time 
ago;  but  a  clear  vision  and  eloquent 
pen  has  so  well  spanned  the  dis- 
tance between  the  fourth  century 
and  the  nineteenth,  that  our  sym- 
pathies are  brought  into  very  lively 
exercise  in  the  matter,  both  of  the 
friendship  that  existed  between  them 
and  the  difference  which  disturbed 
it — ^through  no  selfish  aim,  no  want 
of  nobleness  of  character,  or  any 
cause  detracting  from  our  reverence, 
but  from  the  incompatibility  which 
time  and  circumstance  developed, 
where  both  were  immersed  in  the 
anxieties  and  the  conduct  of  great 
events.  These  young  Cappadocians 
and  future  Others  of  the  Church 
formed,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
a  college  friendship  at  Athens, 
where  both  won  for  themselves  a 
high  reputation  for  talents  and 
attainments.  Gregory,  the  poet, 
thus  described  their  early  intimacy 
at  Athens : — 

"There,  too,  I  gained  a  farther  gilt  of 

God, 
Who  made  me  friends  with  one  of  msdom 

high— 
Without  compeer  in  learning  and  in  life: 
Ask  ye  his  name  ? — In  sooth  'twas  Basil* 

since 
My  life's  great  gain.    ,     .    . 
May  I  not  bout  how  in  our  day  we 

moved — 
A  truest  pair  not  without  name  in  Greece; 
Had  all  things  conmion,  and  one  only  soul. 
In  lodgment  of  a  double  outward  name  T 
One  special  bond,  the  thought  of  God 

above, 
And  the  high  longing  after  holy  things; 
And  each  of  us  was  bold  to  trust  in  each. 
Unto  the  emptying  of  our  deepest  hearts." 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  follow 
the  course  of  these  great  champions 


*  HlBtorical  Sketches,  by  J.  H.  Newman: 
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and  confessors  of  the  faith  from  the 
asceticism  of  their  youth  to  their 
middle  age  of  active  service  in  the 
straggle  with  error.  In  leaving 
Athens,  they  quitted  the  world 
while  it  entreated  them  to  stay, 
duty  leading  them  in  different 
directions.  A  full  correspondence 
was,  however,  maintained  hetween 
the  friends,  the  specimens  of  which 
give  a  pleasant  idea  of  the  letter- 
writing  of  that  age,  the  high  sub- 
jects on  which  their  minds  were 
engrossed  not  interfering  with  the 
gaiety  and  banter  of  familiar  affec- 
tion; Gregory  yielding  to  his  friend 
as  the  stronger  character ;  ''  for  you 
are  my  breath  more  than  the  air,  and 
80  far  only  do  I  live,  as  I  am  in  your 
company  either  present,  or  if  absent 
by  your  image : "  Basil,  on  his  side, 
having  ideas  of  friendship  in  the 
abstract  which  might  make  a  breach 
with  his  dearest  friend  impossible ; 
for  thjis  he  wrote  to  another  when 
a  slighter  tie  was  in  hazard:  ''A 
man  ought  to  take  much  thought 
— ^nay,  pass  many  sleepless  nights, 
and  se^  his  duty  from  God  with 
many  tears — ere  he  ventures  to 
break  up  a  friendship."  Basil,  as 
Exarch  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  with  Anan- 
ism — and  in  those  days  these 
struggles  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  words-— called  upon  his 
friend  to  take  the  office  of  bishop 
in  a  new  see  founded  by  him  in 
a  troublesome  district  Gregory, 
whose  whole  nature  recoiled  fix)m 
such  a  charge,  reproached  his  friend 
for  nnkindness  in  placing  him  in  a 
sphere  so  uncongenial,  and,  in  sore- 
ness of  spirit,  wrote  to  him :  ''.Give 
me  peace  and  quietness  above  all 
things.  Play  the  man ;  be  strong ; 
turn  everything  to  your  own  glory, 
as  rivers  suck  up  the  mountain  tor- 
rent, thinking  little  of  Mendship  or 
intimacy  compared  with  high  aims 
and  piety;  .  .  .  4lldle,  fiiv  my  part, 
80  much  shall  I  gain  from  tius 


your  friendship,  not  to  trust  in 
friends,  not  to  put  anything  above 
God."  Such,  we  are  told,  was  the 
melancholy  crisis  of  an  estrangement 
which  had  been  for  some  time  in 
preparation.  Henceforth  no  letters 
which  have  been  preserved  passed 
between  them.  Happily,  however, 
saints  may  quarrel,  at  least  may  break 
with  one  another  in  some  bitterness 
of  spirit,  and  yet  may  set  us  an  ex- 
ample in  their  differences.  A  lofty 
friendship,  even  when  broken,  rev- 
sponds  to  the  maxim,  ''  Love  is  an 
immortal  thing.  I  will  never  de- 
spise him  whom  I  could  once  think 
worthy  of  my  love."  To  Gregory 
might  safely  be  committed  the 
commemorative  oration  over  his 
estranged  friend,  of  which  the  rev- 
erence and  fond  admiration  are  all 
the  more  sincere  and  touching,  in 
that  he  could  not  even  then  forget 
his  grievance :  "  For  I  will  confess 
my  feeling — which  is  in  other  ways 
not  unknown  to  the  world — ^his  ex- 
traordinary and  unfriendly  conduct 
towards  me,  of  which  time  has  not 
removed  the  pain  " — going  on,  how- 
ever, to  find  an  excuse,  "that,  know- 
ing how  to  reverence  firiendship,then 
oidy  had  he  slighted  it  when  it  was 
a  duty  to  prefer  God."  «  This,  O 
Basil,  to  thee  from  me,  this  offering 
to  thee  from  a  tongue  once  most 
dear  to  thee ! — thy  fellow  in  hon- 
our and  in  age." 

Perhaps  the  question  of  the  use 
we  may  make  of  friends  comes  out 
in  this  history.  Basil  had  a  diffi- 
cult place  to  fill,  and  thought  that 
Gregory  ought  to  overcome  per- 
sonal feeling  to  serve  him;  while 
Gregory  clearly  felt  this  a  wound 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  relation — he 
had  been  made  use  of. 

It  needs  not  only  minds  of 
stronger  fibre  and  higher  cast  of 
thought  than  is  the  common  heri- 
tage, but  what  has  been  called  "  the 
blessing  and  the  discomfort  of  a 
sensitive  mind,"  to  form  and  (\ualif^ 
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men  for  an  eminent  friendship. 
Yet  the  same  quality  enhances  the 
difficulty  of  maintainingit  unbroken. 
A  time  comes  to  every  friendship 
when  it  is  on  its  trial,  as  it  were — 
when  for  the  first  time  rights  are 
gone  into  and  claims  scrutinised. 
In  such  a  case  the  stronger,  more 
energetic  spirit  must  prevail;  the 
less  dominant  has  only  the  choice 
of  submission  or  retirement,  and 
loss  of  the  first  place.  Perfect  in- 
dependence is  not  compatible  with 
such  a  relation.  It  has  too  much  of 
the  coigugal  character  in  it — ^the 
lower  genius  must  give  way. 

Kow,  of  course,  it  is  only  where 
friendship  has  been  a  very  serious 
compact — ^when  men  are  capable  of 
carrying  it  to  its  ideal,  that  cases  of 
this  sort  arise;  great,  magnanimous, 
dignified  differences  and  dissolu- 
tions, unaccompanied  by  petty  or 
mean  recriminations,  or  ungenerous 
revelations.  A  quarrel  between 
fiiends  on  a  lower  level  is  generally 
a  very  pitiful  affair.  In  ordinary 
life  marriage  often  comes  to  pre- 
vent such  a  scandaL  In  a  happy, 
congenial  marriage,  husband  and 
wife  moat  be  chief  friends  in  a  sense 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  excludes 
another  from  an  equal  place.  The 
old  friendship  continues,  but  its  ex- 
clusiveness  is  over,  and  it  sinks 
naturally  out  of  the  absorbing  into 
the  easy  stage. 

We  have  taken  first  the  friend- 
ships that  are  ''  a  marriage  of  two 
minds  " — a  union  so  perfect  that  it 
satisfies  all  a  man's  needs  for  confi- 
dence, counsel,  and  comfort  But 
the  more  common  nature  wants 
friends  of  all  sorts.  What  is  called 
the  genial  temper  needs  no  ''priva- 
do,''  but  some  for  relaxation,  some 
for  advice,  some  for  service,  some  to 
admire,  some  to  be  admired  by,  some 
to  be  merry  with,  some  to  be  grave 
with  and  business-like.  We  look 
round  and  recognise  few  such  friend- 
ships as  are  the  theme  of  moralists 


and  historians.  They  are  the  great 
alleviations  of  great  minds  under 
unusual  pressure  of  circumstances ; 
but  in  the  more  social  aspect  of  the 
virtue,  our  own  age  has  many  a 
pleasant  example.  And  notably 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  heart 
was  large  enough  for  troops  of 
friends,  each  of  whom  might  have 
thought  himself  pre-eminently  fa- 
voured. He  was  equally  great  in 
the  pleasures  and  the  duties  of  the 
relation.  His  mind  quick  to  catch 
the  occasion  when  he  might  serve 
a  friend ;  his  affections  wann,  and 
sympathy  overflowing,  where  these 
alone  found  exercise.  And  what 
he  bestowed,  he  also  desired  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  gracious, 
but  not  condescending.  The  ten- 
derness that  soothed  and  comforted 
so  many  in  their  trouble  he  was 
grateful  for  when  his  own  trial 
came.  He  had  none  of  the  reserve, 
fastidiousness,  shyness,  diffidence, 
oxclusiveness,  which  makes  fiiend- 
ship  difficult,  but  felt  what  is  quoted 
in  Cicero — "There  is  enough  in 
every  man  that  is  willing  to  be- 
come a  Mend."  ''He  talks  to  all 
of  us,"  said  his  poor  neighbours, 
''as  if  we  were  blood  rdations.*' 
Hank  was  no  hindrance,  poverty 
no  bar.  He  needed  not  one  firiend, 
but  many,  and  of  all  degrees,  to  fit 
into  and  satisfy  the  various  phases 
of  his  large  nature.  And  yet  he 
was  not  indiscriminate;  he  chose 
his  friends  for  what  was  good  and 
worthy  in  them ;  and  had  some  to 
whom  his  heart  and  thoughts  were 
open,  who  were  necessary  to  him  in 
a  more  intimate  and  especial  sense. 
To  all  he  was  futhful;  nor  do  we 
detect  any  trace  of  the  too  common 
effect  of  time  in  slackening  ties 
which  demand  a  tenacious  regard 
to  keep  up^  People's  friends  slip 
from  them  for  want  of  a  vigilant 
holding  the  absent  in  remembrance. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  correspondence 
continues  various  and  faithful  to 
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the  old  names  to  the  end.  In 
no  point  is  he  xnoie  an  example 
than  im  this  of  friendship  — 
not  as  a  feature  of  one  period 
of  his  life,  bnt  as  a  constant  infla- 
ence  to  the  end.  Ko  one  moie 
nniformlj  and  implicitly  followed 
the  role  laid  down  by  the  son  of 
Siiach — The  man  who  hath  friends 
mnst  behaTe  himself  friendly. 

In  youth,  the  charm  and  pleasnie 
of  coi&dences  is  so  keen  that  friend- 
ship, or  intimacy  that  goes  by  that 
name,  is  a  natural  resource.  And 
true  affection  need  have  little  to  do 
in  bringing  it  about.  While  the 
young  thinker  feels  his  way  and 
works  in  the  dark,  it  is  delightful 
to  unfold  his  crude  ideas;  friend- 
ship is  then  an  intellectual  necessity 
for  the  clearing  of  his  mind  and 
bringing  it  acquainted  with  its  own 
resources;  in  which  intercourse  it 
may  well  happen  that  heads  are 
brought  together  rather  than  hearts. 
Time  works  with  the  generality 
towards  a  more  liberal  disburden- 
ing of  their  minds ;  the  public  in 
the  long-run  becomes  with  many 
men  the  friend  into  whose  bosom 
they  can  most  easily  and  naturally 
pour  confidence;  and  friendship 
has  served  its  turn  in  fitting  them 
for  this  more  comprehensive  inter- 
course. A  friend  out  of  the  whole 
world  ''to  give  peace  to  the  affec- 
tions and  support  the  judgment" 
has  never  been  the  need  of  these 
persons;  it  has  been  some  one  to 
whom  to  unburden  and  to  review 
what  is  in  themselves.  When  old 
friends  are  pronounced  better  than 
new,  it  means  that  friendship  as 
men  grow  old  is  a  need  of  the  heart 
more  certainly  than  we  may  ever 
pronounce  it  in  the  young  and  un- 
tried. Every  old  friend  has  been 
new  once ;  but  time  only  tries  the 
real  share  the  affections  have  had 
in  the  contract. 

We  are  not  sure  that  modem  life 
with  its  change,  bustle,  multitude 


of  books,  and  variety  of  relaxations,, 
encourages,  or  indeed  needs,  the- 
relation  of  intimate  friendship  in 
the  degree  that  used  to  be  takeni 
for  granted.  ''It  is  a  sign  of  a  com- 
mon  and  vulgar  friendship,''  says  one 
authority,  "  only  to  be  pleased  with 
the  company  of  a  friend,  and  be  aa< 
well  without  him."  But  people  Aave 
to  be  without  their  friendis,  and  they 
must  be  out  of  mind  much  of  the 
time  they  are  out  of  sight ;  for  the 
present  has  the  first  claim  upon  all 
our  attention,  or  we  shall  never 
keep  pace  with  our  duties.  How- 
ever, the  absent  friend  must  be 
often  in  our  thoughts,  and  on  our 
lips  too ;  we  must  never  foiget  him. 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  question 
material  to  our  subject.  How  far 
may  we  discuss  with  others  the 
character  of  our  friend)  It  seems- 
absurd  to  refuse  such  a  natural 
indulgence,  especially  as  the  mere 
fact  of  friendship  implies  that  the 
good  in  our  friend  stands  in  high 
esteem  with  us,  and  that  it  must 
be  a  pleasure  to  express  the  ad- 
miration and  esteem  we  feel.  Yet 
— allowing  discussion  at  all — en- 
tering upon  the  qualities  that  make* 
a  man  what  he  is,  it  is  practically 
impossible  but  that  drawbacks,, 
qualifications,  and  criticism  should 
creep  in.  Kobody  can  be  praised 
long  and  unreservedly  except  in 
a  testimonial  or  a  funeral  oration. 
We  are  not  doing  justice  to  our 
friend  by  meie  indiscriminate  eu- 
logy. Men  feel  their  praise  to  be 
worth  more  when  they  show  dis- 
cemment  Yet  from  such  display 
of  acuteness  to  damaging  admission 
there  is  but  a  step,  not  really 
damaging,  but  jarring  on  the  as- 
sumed tenderness  of  the  relation. 
Pascal  says  that  if  people  knew 
exactly  what  their  friends  say  of 
them,  there  would  not  be  four 
friends  in  the  world;  but  this  he 
said  of  French  society  in  its  most 
artificial,    talkative    stage,    when 
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every  consideration  was  sacrificed  while  the  pair  of  ideal  friends  are  cat 
to  a  ban-mot.  Short  of  this,  how-  off  from  the  indulgence  of  such  free 
erer,  we  doubt  if  any  man  living,  discussion  altogether.  Perhaps  we 
however  devoted  to  his  friend,  may  say  that  where  a  finend^p  is 
would  like  to  know  that  this  deep,  dose,  faithful,  and  unflatter- 
fiiend  had  been  behind  the  cur-  ing  enough  to  exact  a  &ank  unre- 
tain  during  ten  minutes  of  ani-  served  exposition  of  faults  to  each 
mated  discussion  on  his  character-  other,  then  they  should  be  breathed 
Istics,  carried  on  by  a  party  of  to  none  else.  The  human  mind  is 
well-wishers  of  whom  he  had  been  satisfied  if  it  has  delivered  its  testi- 
one.  The  fieu^t  is,  praise  is  so  soon  mony ;  but  where  such  plain  dealing 
4Baid,  and  requires  so  much  delicacy  would  be  taken  amissy  and  is  not 
to  give  it  point  and  distinction,  included  in  the  bond,  tiiere  we  may 
that  speech  slides  inevitably  into  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  our  mind  to 
criticism,  using  that  word  in  the  a  judiciou^y  chosen  third  party, 
popular  sense.  The  praise  that  Certain  it  is  that  few  firiendships 
warms  our  heart  to  a  glow  is  never  would  stand  frequent  admonition, 
long-winded ;  it  is  condensed  enough  People  should  understand,  and  ad- 
to  Uve  in  the  shortest  memory;  a  mire,  and  love  one  another  to  a  very 
sentence,  a  phrase,  a  word  even,  is  extrstordinary  degree  for  much  of 
its  essence.  this  sort  of  thing  to  be  going  on. 
We  may  as  well  understand  this  And  such  people  are  too  partial  to 
as  a  fact,  and,  if  we  are  outspoken  one  another  not  to  be  regardless  or 
in  our  candid  estimate  of  our  friend,  blind  to  much  that  strikes  the  outer 
<;omfort  ourselves  by  the  tacit  com-  world.  Some  private  pique  or  jeal- 
pact  that  we  freely  allow  him  the  ousy  is  so  often  at  the  bottom  of 
same  liberty  towards  ourselves.  In  fault  -  finding  that  it  is  naturally 
the  abstract^  we  are  ready  to  ac-  suspected,  where  reprehension  be- 
knowledge  all  this.  We  have  comes  easy;  that,  or  the  irritability 
adduced  Scott  as  an  example  of  of  a  susceptible  temper.  Each 
fidelity ;  but  can  any  one  read  needs  a  warning.  '*  Jf  he  that  is 
his  novels  without  being  convinc-  angry  for  every  little  thing  breaks 
ed  that  he  owed  a  good  deal  of  the  vows  of  friendship,  he  that  is 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature's  over  ready  with  his  counsels  danger- 
weaknesses  and  queemesses  to  an  ously  strains  it  ...  Do  not  think 
insight  into  his  friends'  characters  1  thou  didst  contract  an  alliance  with 
But  such  liberty  is  totally  different  an  angel  when  thou  didst  take  thy 
ftom  licence.  We  should  not  speak  friend  into  thy  bosom."  And  we 
even  in  slight  or  playful  disparage-  would  add,  when  you  find  him  on 
ment  of  our  friend  to  strangers,  or  the  wrong  side  of  angelic,  be  careful 
where  we  are  likely  to  be  misunder-  to  whom  you  impart  your  discovery ; 
fltood,  or  where  the  strength  of  our  for  to  somebody,  no  doubt,  it  will 
regard  is  not  known,  or  where  pre-  and  must  come  out  After  aU,  self- 
judice  will  take  our  admissions  for  respect  is  an  excellent  guide  in 
more  than  they  properly  imply.  Is  settling  the  sort  of  weaknesses  or 
there  not  a  scale  in  this  freedom  of  errors  we  may  attribute  to  our  friend, 
epeechi  We  may  speak  of  the  less  and  yet  call  him  our  friend.  Thus 
intimate  friend  to  the  more,  but  we  may  call  him,  under  irritation, 
never  treat  of  a  grave  defect  in  our  inconsiderate  but  not  selfish,  ex- 
friend  to  a  mere  acquaintance.  This  travagant  but  not  mean,  jealous  but 
is  the  fault  of  Mrs  Candour  and  not  ^thless,  negligent  of  us  but 
^f  the  associates  Pascal  points  at ;  not  spiteful,  rash  or  blundering  but 
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not  designing,  passionate  but  not 
nngeneions,  awkward  but  not  vul- 
gar, ignorant  but  not  dull.  Kot,  we 
mean,  that  it  is  lawful  to  accu- 
mulate all  these  lesser  blemishes 
on  one  head,  but  that  in  granting 
one  or  more  of  them  we  do  not 
reflect  on  our  own  taste,  motive,  or 
discernment  in  the  choice  of  an  in- 
timate. There  is  nothing  in  them 
that  shows  the  quality  of  the  mind 
crooked,  perverse,  evil-natured,  nar- 
row, or  stupid.  In  fact,  a  few  hon- 
est admissions,  when  we  hear  him 
disparaged,  may  often  serve  a  friend 
a  good  turn,  as  justifyisg  a  warmer 
tone  towards  his  good  points  than 
would  otherwise  seem  in  place. 
Put  them  in  a  strong  light,  and  he 
rises  in  the  general  esteem.  It  is 
men's  excellences  which  determine 
their  place  in  the  general  estimate. 
Faults  stand  a  chance  of  being  con- 
doned, when  these  are  vouched  for 
on  the  authority  of  intimate  know- 
ledge stimulated  into  enthusiasm. 
Experience  has  led  to  this  general 
preference  of  discussing  our  Mend's 
faults  anywhere  but  to  themselves, 
though  we  go  against  an  early  im- 
bibed contrary  rule, — ^it  should  cost 
such  a  tremendous  effort  to  take 
our  fiiend  in  hand  for  anything 
that  is  bad  in  his  character  and 
nature.  Practice  makes  everything 
easy,  and  then  the  result  is  well  pic- 
tured in  the  poet's  illustration : — 

"  A  friendship  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  oontroTerrial  rage  emits 

The  sparics  of  dirontation, 
Like  Huid-in-Hana  insnrance  plates 
Host  Tmavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagration." 

Eriendahip  cannot  be  confined  to 
great  minds ;  people  have  their  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  it :  somebody  to  feel 
comfortable  with,  to  rely  upon,  to 
be  able  to  say  what  they  like  to  you 
with  a  security  of  being  understood ; 
who  will  hear  them,  perhaps  help 
them, — is  what  they  want  Thought 
is  not  a  universal  article  of  exchange 


— goodwill  and  a  sense  of  mutual 
fitness  may  refresh  the  soul  at  less- 
cost,  and  help  it  towards  that  love 
to  the  brethren  which  Christianity 
requires.  But  friendship  of  this 
character  breaks  down  if  there  is  too 
much  attempt  to  enforce  its  ideal 
claims  and  duties.  People  must  be 
content  to  leave  a  great  deal  un- 
explained and  unaccounted  for,  to> 
submit  to  many  seeming  slights,  to 
be  quiet  under  a  good  deal  for  which 
temper  demands  apologies.  Men 
cannot  be  compelled  to  friendship 
by  a  cocked  pistol,  says  Sydney 
Smith.  jN'or  must  people  ever  uso 
their  wit  at  a  crisis.  Long-sufiering 
and  condoning  are  of  the  essence  of 
all  friendship.  As  Cowper  says, 
"  The  warmest  heart  perhaps  only 
feels  by  fits,  and  is  often  as  in- 
sensible as  the  coldest."  Kobody 
must  wonder  or  take  o£fence  if  he 
fall  foul  of  one  of  these  cold  fits 
when  he  expected  enthusiastic  sym- 
pathy. But  none  of  these  precau- 
tionary rules  are  meant  to  apply  to 
the  grand  ideal  friendship — ^to  such 
we  look  up,  but  do  not  presume  to 
dictate;  only  of  them  one  is  dis- 
posed to  say,  as  well  fall  out  as 
sink  into  placid  indifference :  death 
is  the  only  dissolution  of  the  tie 
we  can  admit.  Swift  writes  some 
forcible,  strange,  bitter  things  on 
the  anguish  that  a  friendship  of 
this  order  can  inflict.  ''  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  not  a  greater 
folly  than  to  contract  too  great 
and  intimate  a  friendship,  which 
must  always  leave  the  survivor 
miserable."  Again :  ''  Believe  me, 
that  violent  friendship  is  much  moro 
lasting,  and  as  much  engaging,  as 
violent  love.  There  is  not  a  greater 
folly  than  entering  into  too  strict 
and  violent  a  friendship."  This, 
however,  is  spoken  of  his  friendship 
with  Stella,  written  when  he  hears 
she  is  dying,  and  dares  not  return 
to  Ireland.  "  I  would  not  for  the 
universe  be  present  at  such  a  trial 
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.as  seeing  lier  depart."  This  sounds 
like  a  miserable  selfishness,  bat  yet 
betrays  a  real  horror  of  deep  feeling. 
Swift's  is  a  character  on  which  one 
most  not  pronounce  hastily. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another 
branch  of  oursubject — ^friendship be- 
tween men  and  womeiL  Friendship 
in  its  loftiest  phase  is  always  treated 
of  as  a  manly  virtue,  partly  because 
heroic  friends  are  engaged  in  the 
.^preat  theatre  of  the  world's  thought 
4tnd  action,  and  also  because  the 
friendship  of  men  and  women  is 
surely  allowed  to  be  the  quality  pure, 
and  unmixed  with  other  sentiments ; 
<;ertainly  it  was  not  in  our  latest 
instance.  For  if  in  Swift  it  was 
iriendship,  in  Stella  it  was  some- 
thing more.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
probably,  that  it  is  only  where  any 
closer  relation  is  forbidden  or  im- 
possible that  we  find  friendships 
between  men  and  women  acknow- 
ledged in  weighty  and  grave  litera- 
iure.  The  biographies  of  saints, 
bishops,  confessors  of  different  ages, 
give  signal  instances  of  such  friend- 
ships,— ^Fenelon  and  Madame  Guy- 
on,  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  St  Jane 
de  Ghantal,  Lacordaire  and  Mad- 
ame Swetchine.  St  Theresa  and 
some  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
of  her  time  were  friends  in  the 
noblest^  truest,  most  profitable  sense 
of  the  word.  And  where  the  nature 
is  indisposed  to  a  closer  tie,  as  in 
Oowper's  case,  friendships  may  be 
•equally  a  possible  and  a  beneficial 
relation.  We  do  not,  however, 
auppose  it  possible  in  any  case — 
whatever  the  difference  of  the  re- 
epective  ages,  whatever  the  gravity 
of  the  topics  habitually  treated,  or 
the  severity  of  either  or  both  char- 
acters thus  contracted  through  sym- 
pathy in  great  ends — ^for  Uie  dif- 
ference of  sex  to  be  forgotten,  or 
that  this  difference  shall  not  add 
an  interest  to  the  relation.  There 
will  always  be  the  charm  of  two 
points  of  view  comparing  notes,  as 


it  were ;  of  the  mixture  of  deference 
and  submission  towards  each  other, 
with  on  both  sides  a  complacent 
sense  of  superiority.  The  man, 
whatever  his  reverence  for  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  woman, 
is  not  dead  to  a  certain  tenderness 
of  condescension;  his  mere  recogni- 
tion of  her  powers  confers  a  favour. 
The  woman  grants  him  all  be  does 
not  claim:  he  penetrates  into  the 
secrets  of  nature;  he  is  most  at 
home  in  the  abstract ;  he  sees  far- 
ther into  the  realm  of  thought ;  but 
she  understands  him;  he  is  her 
study,  in  a  sense  which  is  not 
mutual ;  and  she  enjoys  an  insight 
into  character  which  she  does  not 
suspect  in  him.  She  is  content  to 
leave  his  vaster  field  unexplored, 
but  values  herself  on  her  keenness 
of  sight  as  fieur  as  it  goes.  She  lets 
him  reason,  and  if  she  offers  coun- 
sel, it  is  the  tone  of  St  Theresa 
—  "Although  it  be  true  that  we 
poor  women  are  not  fit  to  give  ad- 
vice, yet  occasionally  we  hit  the 
mark ; "  but  all  the  same  she  has 
an  instinct  of  her  own  which  she 
trusts.  Men,  when  they  boast 
of  understanding  "the  sex,''  mean, 
as  a  rule,  that  part  which  alone 
interests  them — the  women  who 
lay  themselves  out  to  please  them, 
whose  breath  of  life  is  man's  admi- 
ration. Women  do  not  analyse 
empty  fops  with  the  interest  the 
so-called  men  of  the  world  find  in 
penetrating  the  mind  and  motives 
of  their  correlatives,  vain  or  frivo- 
lous women.  They  like  to  believe 
that  minds  of  power,  that  strong 
characters  and  l£U[ge  intellects,  have 
yet  loopholes  which  leave  their  se- 
cret, unconscious  impulses  open  to 
the  feminine  instinct  of  perception, 
and  knack  of  catching  a  hidden 
meaning. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  with  some  touch 
of  gallantry,  declares  himself,  to  the 
lady  who  asks  his  opinion,  &r  from 
the  morosity  of  those  cynics  who 
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would  not  admit  women  into  the 
communities  of  a  noble  friendship. 
Some  wives  he  believes  to  have 
been  the  best  firiends  in  the  world. 
''Tnie,  a  female  friend  is  not  so 
good  a  counsellor  as  a  wise  man, 
and  cannot  so  well  defend  my  hon- 
our nor  dispose  of  reliefs  and  assist- 
ances ; "  but  a  woman  can  love  as 
passionately  and  converse  as  plea- 
santly, and  retain  a  secret  as  faith- 
fully, and  be  useful  in  her  proper 
nunistriee.  ''  We  cannot  grudge  to 
virtuous  and  brave  women  that  they 
be  partners  in  a  noble  friendship, 
since  their  conversation  can  add  so 
many  moments  to  the  felicity  of 
our  lives;  and  therefore,  though  a 
knife  cannot  enter  as  fsir  as  a  sword, 
yet  a  knife  may  be  more  useful  to 
some  purposes,  and  in  everything 
except  it  be  against  an  enemy." 
Condnding  with  a  judgment,  influ- 
enced and  perhaps  biassed  by  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote, 
a  man  is  the  best  friend  in  trouble, 
but  a  woman  may  be  equal  to  him 
in  days  of  joy ;  a  woman  can  as 
well  increase  our  comforts,  but  can- 
not so  well  lessen  our  sorrows ;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  carry  women 
with  ns  when  we  go  to  fight ;  but 
in  peaceful  cities  and  times,  virtuous 
women  are  the  beauties  of  society 
and  the  prettinesses  of  friendship. 

Sydney  Smith,  who  had  large 
capabilities  for  friendship  of  the 
genial  sort,  and  argued  that  friend- 
ships should  be  formed  with  persons 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  with 
both  sexes,  considered  it  a  great 
happiness  to  form  a  sincere  friend- 
ship with  a  woman;  but,  he  con- 
tinues, ''  a  friendship  among  persons 
of  different  sexes  rarely  or  ever 
takes  place  in  this  country.  The 
austerity  of  our  manners  hardly  ad- 
mits of  such  a  connection,  com- 
patible with  the  most  perfect  inno- 
oenos,  and  a  source  of  the  highest 
possible  delight  to  those  who  are 
ibrkmate  enough  to  form  it,"    True 


as  this  was  in  his  case,  it  would 
not  really  be  a  desirable  thing  for 
such  friendships  to  be  common 
in  ordinary  society.  They  would 
in  the  case  of  the  unmarried,  it 
ia  true,  commonly  end  in  a  closer 
connection;  but  with  the  married 
an  intimacy  with  one  of  another 
sex,  in  which  both  do  not  pretty 
equally  share,  would  not  tend  to 
domestic  happiness.  A  friendship 
in  which  there  are  no  confidences 
hardly  comes  under  the  head  dis- 
cussed. Such  were  Sydney  Smith's 
friendships  with  great  ladies,  and 
Walter  Scott's  with  Joanna  Baillie 
and  others ;  in  both  cases  sustained 
by  correspondence,  which  no  doubt 
was  read  at  the  family  breakfast- 
tables  of  all  concerned,  and  by 
which  the  reader  is  still  entertained. 
Cowper  was  constitutionally  adapt- 
ed for  friendship  with  women.  His 
friendship  with  Mrs  Unwin  was  per- 
fect in  that  it  reached  the  height 
of  the  virtue  without  ever  changing 
its  character.  We  are  tempted  to 
show  this  aptitude  by  his  letter 
to  the  widowed  Lady  Hesketh,  a 
charming  woman,  his  cousin,  and 
lifelong,  hearty  friend. 

She  had  written  expressing  some 
fears  of  their  meeting  after  a  long 
separation,  from  his  over-expectation 
of  happiness. 

"  But  what  cause  have  you  to  fear  ? 
Am  I  not  your  cousin  with  whom 
you  have  wandered  in  the  fields  of 
Freemantle  and  St  Bevis  Mount  ?  who 
us^  to  read  to  you,  laugh  with  you, 
till  our  sides  have  ached,  at  everything 
or  nothing  ?    And  am  I  in  these  re- 
spects at  all  altered  ?    You  will  not 
find  me  so  ;  but  just  as  readv  to  laugh 
and  to  wander  as  you  ever  knew  me. 
A  cloud,  perhaps,  may  come  over  me 
now  and  then,  out  from  clouds  I  was 
never  exempted.    And  are  not  you  the 
identical  cousin  with  whom  I  have  per- 
formed aU  these  feats?      The   very 
Harriet  whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
at  Dr  Grey's  in  Norfolk  Street!    If 
these  thin^  are  so,  and  I  am  sure  yoa 
cannot  gamsay  a  pliable  of  them  all. 
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then  this  consequence  follows — tihat  I 
do  not  promise  myself  .more  pleasure 
from  your  company  than  I  shall  be 
sure  to  find.  Tnen  you  are  my  cousin 
in  whom  I  always  delighted,  and  in 
whom  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  delight 
eyen  to  my  latest  hour." 

All  that  has  been  said  of  fiiend- 
ship  in  general,  applies,  of  course,  to 
female  Iriendships  of  which  biogra- 
phy  rather  than  history  furnishes 
examples.       It    is    the    medium 
through  which  we  know  the  really 
superior  women  of   a    past  date. 
Friendship  makes  letter-writera — ^it 
is  one  of  its  offices  and  good  works ; 
especially  are  the  friendships  of  wo- 
men fruitful  in  this  priyate  domes- 
tic literature.    The  letteis  of  Miss 
Carter  and  Miss  Talbot   show   a 
friendship  sustained  on  a  very  high 
level  of  thought  and  feelings ;  and 
others  more  recent  and  more  famil- 
iar to  the  general  readers  furnish 
examples  more  than  enough.    Yet 
we  are  tempted  to  give  one  letter, 
the  close  of  a  long  friendship,  as 
a  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
fidelity  of  this  relation  perhaps  es- 
pecially among  women.     It  is  from 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay — ^noted  for 
her  wit  and  that  plainness  of  fea- 
tures of  which  she  remarked,  on 
growing  old,  that  time  had  taken 
away  the  bloom  of  her  ugliness,  and 
reduced  her  to  the  commonplace — to 
her  friends  the  Miss  Berrys.    Both 
these  ladies  were  between  eighty 
and  ninety,  and  how  far  the  writer 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy 
we  have  no  ready  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

«  Dtc  14, 1849.— I  cannot  wait  till 
half-past  six,  but  must  say  a  word  now 
to  thank  you  for  all  the  kind  tokens 
I  got  yesterday.  You  say  that  you 
are  the  most  grateful  of  my  friends. 
Dearest  Mary,  that  gratitude  is  due  to 
your  Creator,  who  made  you  so  lov- 
able that  1  could  not  help  loving  you. 
But  what  gratitude  do  I  owe  Him,  who, 
when  I  had  the  misforttme  to  survive 
all  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 


to  me,  disposed  two  hearts,  like  yours 
and  dear  Agnes's,  to  receive  into  your 
intimacy  and  warm  affection  a  heart 
that  must  otherwise  have  withered  in 
hopeless  solitude  !  Whenever  either 
of  you  feel  low  and  discouraged,  as  we 
all  do  at  times,  say  to  yourselves, 
Uhere  is  one  creature  at  least  who 
owes  to  us  the  comfort  of  her  latter 
days.' " 

Letters  are   an  invaluable  sus- 
tainer  of  friendship,  but  no  friend- 
ship can  live  on  them.    It  is  a  de- 
lusion that  a  mere  correspondence, 
whether  daily,  monthly,  or  weekly, 
can  supply  the  aliment  for  a  lively, 
tenacious,  thoroughfriendship;  there 
must  be  a  personal  interoouise ;  for 
one  reason,  the  letters,  to  be  intimate 
and  unrestrained,  and  written  in  any 
mood,  and  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  cannot  fiul  now  and  then 
to  jar  upon  the  receiver.  Whan  two 
people  talk,  they  are  alive  to  each 
other's  state  of  temper  and  feeling. 
Ko  one  can  guess  the  condition  of 
his  friend  at  the  time  he  receives 
his  letter.    It  may  be  written  on 
impulse,  and  read  in  weariness,  or 
in  a  testy  mood.     Or  if  cheerful, 
a  jest  falls   on  a  sore  place.      A 
snub  may  be.  detected  where  none 
was  meant,  a  thought  written  under 
the  presence  of  strong  feeling  may 
be    misunderstood.      Letters    can- 
not attempt  to  supply  the  place 
of  conversation  between  two  vigor- 
ous minds  without  making  room 
for  some  of  these  hitches ;  and  if 
the  topics  of  the  letters  never  touch 
on  deHcate  themes,  never  approach 
points  where  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  then  they  do  not 
keep  friendship  alive  at  the  proper 
heat.    All  great  friendships  live  in 
personal  intercourse,  and  therefore 
it  is  there  are  so  few  of  them ;  and 
therefore  that  they  do  not  remain 
unimpaired  and  in  full  strength  te 
old  age :    and  therefore  indolence 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  as 
frequent  meetings  as  the  engage- 
ments of  life  will  permit.   We  have 
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^mch  feu^ilities  for  this  frequent  in- 
•iercourse  as  the  world  never  knew 
before ;  but  may  not  the  increased 
luxury  of  living  throw  in  difficul- 
iies  in  a  new  direction  9  If  we  have 
to  make  great  preparations  for  the 
•due  reception  of  our  friend,  the  in- 
vitation often  does  not  get  sent. 
When  Bishop  Sanderson  and  his 
•dear  and  most  intimate  friend,  the 
learned  Dr  Hammond,  met  '^  to 
-enjoy  a  quiet  conversation,  and  rest 
together  for  some  days"  at  a  time, 
we  may  be  sure  the  fare  would  be 
simple,  and  where  a  good  apple 
was  with  one  the  chosen  delicacy, 
the  dessert  easily  procured.  It  is 
the  eye  to  eye,  voice  with  voice 
encounter,  that  keeps  such  friend- 
43hips  alive,  and  the  hospitalities  of 
welcome  are  their  great  promoter. 

But  not  only  is  personal  inter- 
•course  necessary  on  these  grounds ;  it 
must  also  be  considered  that  human 
nature  is  not  clear-sighted  and  con- 
Ming  enough  to  trust  a  friend  long 
out  of  sight  Fidelity  to  an  idea, 
fidelity  sustained  under  distance 
4ind  perplexing  circumstances,  is 
among  the  hardest  trials  both  to 
head  and  heart  In  truth  we  are 
all  puzzles  to  one  another.  We  do 
not  feel  this  under  the  excitement 
of  close  intimate  contact,  because  we 
believe  our  friend's  mind  is  laid 
bare  and  open  to  us.  But,  in  fact^ 
no  amount  of  intimacy  enables  one 
man  to  arrive  at  any  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
capabilities  of  another.  The  tie  of 
blood  furnishes  clues  which  no 
voluntary  tie  does,  and  helps  to  the 
Icnowledge  we  mean ;  but  the  poet 
•truly  says,  even  with  such  a  key — 

"  Not  even  the  tendereat  heart  and  next 

our  own, 
Knows  half  tiie  reasons  why  we  smile  or 

■igh." 

Take  the  intellect  of  our  nearest 
associates.    We  think  we  know  their 


strong  and  their  weak  points,  their 
way  of  viewing  things,  the  extent  of 
their  powers;  yet  how  constantly 
we  see  men's  judgment  egregiously 
at  £Eiult  when  it  comes  to  guess- 
work !  Wben  the  authorship  of  an 
anonymous  book  is  in  question,  what 
amazing  suspicions  are  at  once 
afloat !  And  it  is  the  same  with 
moral  possibilities;  we  do  not  refer 
to  such  breaches  of  the  moral  law  as 
are  under  the  ban  of  popular  con- 
tempt, because  our  friend  is  not  only 
himself,  but  a  member  of  society, 
which  as  a  body  scouts  such  actions ; 
but  he  slips,  through  absence,  so 
far  out  of  his  individuality,  that 
we  suspect  him  to  be  subject  and 
yielding  to  the  common  temptations 
which  beset  humanity.  The  friend 
at  a  distance  is  always  more  or 
less  under  trial;  he  is  judged  by 
appearances.  When  we  are  with 
lum  we  trust  him  with  implicit 
confidence ;  when  he  is  far  from  us, 
our  trust  is  of  a  different  quality. 
Now  here  again  for  an  illustration 
of  our  meaning ;  we  need  not  seek 
an  example  among  the  common  run 
of  men.  The  biography  of  a  saint 
supplies  us  with  a  case  in  point; 
and  why  should  it  noti  for  who  is 
more  alive  than  a  saint  to  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  humanity  1  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  loved  and 
adored  among  his  friends,  St  John 
Chrysostom  might  be  supposed  to 
be  that  man.  The.  biography* 
from  which  we  quote  attributes 
to  him  the  qualities  which  attract : 
a  vigour,  elasticity,  and  sunniness 
of  mind  all  his  own; — "a  bright, 
cheerful,  gentle  soul;  a  sensitive 
heart,  a  temperament  open  to  emo- 
tion and  impulse,  and  aU  this 
elevated,  refined,  transformed  by 
a  touch  of  heaven."  He  was  em- 
inently a  natural  character.  This 
was  the  character  of  his  oratory: 
"  we  should  be  very  wrong  to  sup- 
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then  this  conseqaence  follows — ihai  I 
do  not  promise  myself  .more  pleasure 
from  your  company  than  I  shall  be 
sure  to  find.  Tnen  you  are  my  cousin 
in  whom  I  always  delighted,  and  in 
whom  I  doubt  not  that  1  shall  delight 
even  to  my  latest  hour." 

All  that  has  been  said  of  j&iend- 
ship  in  general,  applies,  of  course,  to 
female  firiendships  of  which  biogra- 
phy rather  than  history  furnishes 
examples.  It  is  the  medium 
through  which  we  know  the  really 
superior  women  of  a  past  date. 
Friendship  makes  letter-writers — ^it 
is  one  of  its  offices  and  good  works ; 
especially  are  the  friendships  of  wo- 
men fruitful  in  this  private  domes- 
tic literature.  The  letters  of  Miss 
Carter  and  Miss  Talbot  show  a 
friendship  sustained  on  a  very  high 
level  of  bought  and  feelings ;  and 
others  more  recent  and  more  famil- 
iar to  the  general  readers  furnish 
examples  more  than  enough.  Yet 
we  are  tempted  to  give  one  letter, 
the  close  of  a  long  friendship,  as 
a  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
fidelity  of  this  relation  perhaps  es- 
pecially among  women.  It  is  from 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay — ^noted  for 
her  wit  and  that  plainness  of  fea- 
tures of  which  she  remarked,  on 
growing  old,  that  time  had  taken 
away  the  bloom  of  her  ugliness,  and 
reduced  her  to  the  commonplace — to 
her  friends  the  Miss  Berrys.  Both 
these  ladies  were  between  eighty 
and  ninety,  and  how  far  the  writer 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy 
we  have  no  ready  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

«  Dtc.  14, 1849.— I  cannot  wait  till 
half-past  six,  but  must  say  a  word  now 
to  thiank  you  for  aU  the  kind  tokens 
I  got  yesterday.  You  say  that  you 
are  the  most  grateful  of  my  friends. 
Dearest  Maiy,  that  gratitude  is  due  to 
your  Creator,  who  made  you  so  lov- 
able that  I  could  not  help  loving  you. 
But  what  gratitude  do  I  owe  Him,  who, 
when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  survive 
all  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 


to  me,  disposed  two  hearts,  like  yours 
and  dear  Agnes's,  to  receive  into  your 
intimacy  and  warm  affection  a  heart 
that  must  otherwise  have  withered  in 
hopeless  solitude  !  Whenever  either 
of  you  feel  low  and  discouraged,  as  we 
all  do  at  times,  say  to  yourselves, 
Hhere  is  one  creature  at  least  wha 
owes  to  us  the  comfort  of  her  latter 
days.' " 

Letters  are    an  invaluable  sus- 
tainer  of  friendship,  but  no  friend- 
ship can  live  on  them.    It  is  a  de- 
lusion that  a  mere  correspondence, 
whether  daily,  monthly,  or  weekly, 
can  supply  the  aliment  for  a  lively, 
tenacious,  thoronghfriendship;  there 
must  be  a  personal  interconrse ;  for 
one  reason,  the  letters,  to  be  intimate 
and  unrestrained,  and  written  in  any 
mood,  and  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  cannot  fail  now  and  then 
to  jar  upon  the  receiver.  When  two 
people  talk,  they  are  alive  to  each 
other's  state  of  temper  and  feeling. 
Ko  one  can  guess  the  condition  of 
his  friend  at  the  time  he  receives 
his  letter.    It  may  be  written  on 
impulse,  and  read  in  weariness,  or 
in  a  testy  mood.    Or  if  cheerful, 
a  jest  falls   on  a  sore  place.     A 
snub  may  be-  detected  where  none 
was  meant,  a  thought  written  under 
the  presence  of  strong  feeling  may 
be    misunderstood.      Letters    can- 
not attempt  to  supply  the  place 
of  conversation  between  two  vigor- 
ous minds  without  making  room 
for  some  of  these  hitches  ]  and  if 
the  topics  of  the  letters  never  touch 
on  delicate  themes,  never  approach 
points  where  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  then  they  do  not 
keep  friendship  alive  at  the  proper 
heat.    All  great  fnendships  Hve  in 
personal  intercourse,  and  therefore 
it  is  there  are  so  few  of  them ;  and 
therefore  that  they  do  not  remain 
unimpaired  and  in  full  strength  to 
old  age:    and  therefore  indolence 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  as 
frequent  meetings  as  the  engage- 
ments of  life  will  permit.   We  have 
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.such  fiieilities  for  this  frequent  in- 
tercourse as  the  world  never  knew 
before ;  but  may  not  the  increased 
luxury  of  living  throw  in  difficul- 
ties in  anewdirioction?  If  we  have 
to  make  great  preparations  for  the 
•due  reception  of  our  friend,  the  in- 
vitation often  does  not  get  sent. 
When  Bishop  Sanderson  and  his 
•dear  and  most  intimate  fnend,  the 
learned  Dr  Hammond,  met  ''  to 
^enjoy  a  quiet  conversation,  and  rest 
together  for  some  days"  at  a  time, 
we  may  be  sure  the  fare  would  be 
simple,  and  where  a  good  apple 
was  with  one  the  chosen  delicacy, 
the  dessert  easily  procured.  It  is 
the  eye  to  eye,  voice  with  voice 
encounter,  that  keeps  such  friend- 
ahips  alive,  and  the  hospitalities  of 
welcome  are  their  great  promoter. 

But  not  only  is  personal  inter- 
-course  necessary  on  these  grounds ;  it 
must  also  be  considered  that  human 
nature  is  not  clear-sighted  and  con- 
fiding enough  to  trust  a  friend  long 
out  of  sight.  Fidelity  to  an  idea, 
fidelity  sustained  under  distance 
•and  perplexing  circumstances,  is 
among  the  hardest  trials  both  to 
head  and  heart  In  truth  we  are 
all  puzzles  to  one  another.  We  do 
not  feel  this  under  the  excitement 
of  close  intimate  contact,  because  we 
believe  our  friend's  mind  is  laid 
bare  and  open  to  us.  But,  in  fact, 
no  amount  of  intimacy  enables  one 
man  to  arrive  at  any  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
capabilities  of  another.  The  tie  of 
blood  furnishes  clues  which  no 
voluntary  tie  does,  and  helps  to  the 
knowledge  we  mean ;  but  the  poet 
■truly  says,  even  with  such  a  key — 

" Not  even  thetenderest  heart  and  next 

oar  own, 
£now8  half  Uie  reasons  why  we  smile  or 

sigh." 

Take  the  intellect  of  our  nearest 
associates.    We  think  we  know  their 


strong  and  their  weak  points,  their 
way  of  viewing  things,  the  extent  of 
their  powers;  yet  how  constantly 
we  see  men's  judgment  egregiously 
at  fault  when  it  comes  to  guess- 
work !  When  the  authorship  of  an 
anonymous  book  is  in  question,  what 
amazing  suspicions  are  at  once 
afloat !  And  it  is  the  same  with 
moral  possibilities;  we  do  not  refer 
to  such  breaches  of  the  moral  law  as 
are  under  the  ban  of  popular  con- 
tempt, because  our  friend  is  not  only 
himself,  but  a  member  of  society, 
which  as  a  body  scouts  such  actions ; 
but  he  slips,  through  absence,  so 
far  out  of  his  individuality,  that 
we  suspect  him  to  be  subject  and 
yielding  to  the  common  temptations 
which  beset  humanity.  The  friend 
at  a  distance  is  always  more  or 
less  under  trial;  he  is  judged  by 
appearances.  When  we  are  with 
him  we  trust  him  with  implicit 
confidence ;  when  he  is  far  from  us, 
our  trust  is  of  a  different  quality, 
l^ow  here  again  for  an  illustration 
of  our  meaning ;  we  need  not  seek 
an  example  among  the  common  run 
of  men.  The  biogmphy  of  a  saint 
suppUes  us  with  a  case  in  point; 
and  why  should  it  not)  for  who  is 
more  alive  than  a  saint  to  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  humanity?  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  loved  and 
adored  among  his  friends,  St  John 
Ghiysostom  might  be  supposed  to 
be  that  man.  The.  biography* 
from  which  we  quote  attributes 
to  him  the  qualities  which  attract : 
a  vigour,  elasticity,  and  sunniness 
of  mind  all  his  own ; — '^  a  bright, 
cheerful,  gentle  soul;  a  sensitive 
heart,  a  temperament  open  to  emo- 
tion and  impulse,  and  aU  this 
elevated,  refined,  transformed  by 
a  touch  of  heaven."  He  was  em- 
inently a  natural  character.  This 
was  the  character  of  his  oratory: 
"  we  should  be  very  wrong  to  sup- 
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pose  that  fine  ezpiessions  or  rounded 
periods  or  figures  of  speech  were 
the  credentials  by  which  he  claimed 
to  be  the  first  Doctor  of  the  East. 
He  spoke  because  his  heart,  his 
head,  were  brimful  of  things  to 
speak  about."  No  wonder  such  a 
man,  so  great  yet  so  open-hearted 
and  accessible,  had  Mends  '^  warm, 
eager,  sympathetic,  indignant, 
agonised  Mends,''  for  he  had  also 
enemies  bent  on  compassing  his 
banishment  and  final  destruction, 
and  who  carried  their  point  and 
compassed  his  exile.  After  preach- 
ing his  last  sermon,  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  Mends,  and  lastly 
took  leaye  in  the  baptistery  of 
some  broken-hearted,  pious  women. 
^^  O  my  daughters,"  he  said,  "  come 
and  hear  what  I  have  to  say;  my 
matters  have  an  end,  I  see  well; 
I  have  finished  my  course ;  it 
may  be  you  will  not  see  my  face 
again."  And  then  follows  the  nar- 
rative of  those  joumeyings  and 
huiryings  M)m  place  to  place  amid 
intolerable  hardships  expressly  de- 
signed to  wear  him  to  death. 
This  inhuman  scheme  of  his  perse- 
cutors was  not,  howeyer,  apparent 
at  first.  Journeying  from  Constan- 
tinople with  the  soldiers  that  kept 
him,  he  could  for  some  time  both 
despatch  letters  to  his  Mends  there 
and  hear  from  them  at  stated  inter- 
Tals:  and  here  we  come  to  the  point 
for  which  our  natiatiye  is  a  prepara- 
tion. Among  his  correspondents 
were  some  of  the  devout  ladies  to 
whom  he  had  just  said  farewell. 
iN'ow,  if  there  is  a  human  being  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  matter  of  fidelity 
it  is  a  good  woman — a  woman  after 
the  pattern  of  Lydia  the  seller  of 
purple — ^towards  such  a  pastor  as 
we  have  here,  in  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing. It  is  not  only  that  he  Ib  good 
— ^a  confessor — ^but  that  he  is  great. 
It  is  her  glory  and  distinction  to  be 
in  his  favour,  to  be  trusted  by  him. 
What  an  honour  to  receive  letters 


from  an  eminent  saint !  what  a  pri- 
vilege to  minister  to  him  still  by- 
replying  to  them  with  all  the  intel- 
ligence that  bore  upon  his  interests- 
and  affections !  Such  a  woman  was 
Theodora,  and  so  honoured.  But 
the  fact  is,  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  make  allowanoes  for  fail- 
ures of  the  post  when  all  the  life 
that  is  worth  anything  hangs  upon 
what  it  carries.  Worn  to  death,, 
feverish  with  fatigue,  the  point  at 
each  halt  was  letters  from  Con- 
stantinople; and  when,  time  after 
time,  this  hope  &iled,  the  great 
John's  faith  in  Mendship  broke 
down.  Who  does  not  love  the 
saint  with  a  new  sense  of  kinship 
for  his  touch  of  natural  impa- 
tience, so  artlessly  expressed,  as 
he  thus  opens  out  on  the  luckless 
Theodora!  *'I  am  astonished  at 
you  :  this  is  the  fourth,  if  not  the 
fifth  letter  I  have  sent  you;  and 
you  have  sent  me  but  one.  It 
pains  me  much  that  you  have  so- 
soon  forgotten  me."  Who  does  not 
pity  poor  Theodora,  who  ''had 
doubtless  been  in  continual  prayers- 
and  tears,  and  could  give  her  own> 
account  of  her  silence!"  This, 
however,  is  but  a  trifling  instance 
of  the  degree  to  which  distance 
and  absence  can  reduce  confidence^ 
and  break  down  the  thorough  un- 
derstanding which  is  assumed  to  be 
essential  to  a  firm  Mendship.  Kot 
necessarily  a  real  breakdown,  for 
Mends  have  but  to  see  each  other 
to  renew  the  old  converse,  and 
doubts  and  misgivings  vanish  like  a 
bad  dream.  After  alL,  self-mistrust 
and  self-depreciation  are  enough  to 
account  for  this  treachery  of  the 
imagination.  A  modest  man  may 
well  wonder  at  devotion  towards 
himself  when  the  devotee  is  out  of 
sight ;  and  vain  as  human  nature  is,, 
vanity  is  a  very  different  thing  M>m 
self-reliance. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  re- 
marks to  a  conclusion,  though  our 
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snbject,  if  indeed  not  exhausted,  is 
80  ineidianstible  that  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  where  to  stop. 
Some  points,  however^  we  may  leave 
to  theieader^smemoiy,  ortobepor- 
saed  in  his  own  spirit  and  line  of 
thouj^t    Such — 

"  That  secrets  are  a  sacred  tmat, 
That  friends  ehoold  be  sincere  and  jnst, 

That  constancy  befits  them, 
Are  obsenrations  on  the  case 
That  savonr  much  of  commonplace, 

And  all  the  world  admits  them. 

Bat  'tis  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone. 
An  architect  requires  alone. 

To  finish  a  fine  bnilding. 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete, 
If  he  conld  possibly  foi^t 

Hie  camng  and  the  gilding. 


The  man  that  hails  yon  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proyes  by  thnmps  upon  your  back 

How  he  esteems  your  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  yery  much  his  friend  indeed. 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it" 

Friendship  is  a  tonchstone  of  mer- 
it. A  man  must  hare  many  good 
qualities,  as  well  as  a  freedom  &om 
many  uncouth  ones,  to  be  a  Mend 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and 
having  them,  friendship  keeps  them 
in  exercise;  and  therefore,  to'cultl- 
Tate  the  yirtue  where  the  opportu- 
nity offers,  must  be  a  man's  wisdom 
as  well  as  his  happiness. 


TO  "maimey"  (m'aymez), 

A  DAMSEL  OF  FIFTEEN  WHO  WISHES  TO  ABBREVIATE 

HERSELF  INTO   "MAY." 

Writ  in  old  French,  your  childhood's  name 
Prefers  imperious  childhood's  claim 

To  love — a  claim  by  most  conceded ; 
But  now,  half  woman  grown,  you  say 
"  From  *  Maimey '  I  would  change  to  *  May,' " — 

Pray,  then,  is  love  no  longer  needed  ? 
Or  is  it  that,  so  rich  and  wide 
Love's  streams  flow  in  £rom  eVry  side, 

Your  heart-fears  drowning  in  affection ) 
And  so  your  former  " must"  to-day 
Subsides  into  the  colder  "  may" 

Which  guards  your  right  of  some  selection  ? 

Well,  change  to  "May  " — howe'er  it  be — 
Since  wish  of  yours  is  law  to  me, — 

But  listen,  dear,  to  one  condition : 
The  poet's  darling — ^need  I  say  1-^ 
Becoming  thus  the  poet's  "  May," 

Must  be  the  May  of  bards'  tradition ; 
The  May  long  absent  from  our  isles, 
The  May  of  sunshine  and  of  smiles, 

And  happy  tears  of  dew,  soon  drying; 
The  debonair  and  gracious  queen, 
The  summer-hearted ;  never  seen, 

But  clouds  and  shadows  all  went  flying. 


L.  W.  M.  L. 
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ETON    COLLEGE. 


The  old  institution  of  Eton, 
which  has  gone  on  without  much 
talk,  though  with  a  great  deal  of 
Buhstantial  prosperity  and  import- 
ance for  centuries,  has  suddenly 
blossomed  out  into  literature  of 
various  kinds, — not,  we  presume, 
by  preyiouB  understanding,  but  by 
a  sufficiently  whimsical  coincidence. 
While  Eton  has  been  clamouring 
in  the  newspapers  for  and  against  a 
recent  exercise  of  authority  which 
of  .itself  was  startling  enough  to 
claim  the  notice  of  the  day,  Eton 
has  been  rolling  out  of  the  more 
permanent  press  in  big  books,  bio- 
graphies, sketches,  histories,  as  if 
all  her  chroniclers  ae  sont  donnes  le 
mot,  to  seize  upon  this  occasion  for 
bringing  her  more  and  more  com- 
pletely before  the  world.  We  have 
etchings  of  Eton  with  appropriate 
letterpress,  biographies  of  Etonians 
with  appropriate  portraits ;  and  here, 
in  the  most  di^iified  performance 
of  all,  *  A  History  of  Eton  College,'  * 
carefully  done,  and  ably  illustrated, 
which  must  certainly  afford  the 
reader,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  spe- 
cially interested  in  Eton,  as  much 
information  as  he  can  require  on 
the  subject.  There  are,  however, 
a  great  many  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Eton ;  and  it  is,  per  se,  a 
picturesque  institution,  so  full  of 
attractive  phases,  and  rich  in  its 
varied  connections  with  social  life, 
that  it  affords  room  for  a  great  deal 
of  commentary.  Public  schools 
altogether  have,  of  recent  days — 
must  we  say  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  supreme  difficulties  which  are 
apparently  found  in  working  them  ? 
—  come  into  great  fashion  and 
favour   as  subjects   of  discussion. 


Perhaps  the  remarkable  autocracy 
of  Dr  Arnold,  by  creating  a  certain 
small  school  of  prophets  whose  lives 
have  been  a  perpetual  chorus  in  his 
praise,  was  the  real  first  cause  of 
the  current  of  public  attention 
which,  since  the  time  of  ''Tom 
Brown,"  has  made  it  profitable  for 
literature,  light  and  otherwise,  to 
make  what  it  could  of  this  subject. 
Before  that  time,  except  for  a  vague 
pride  in  our  public  schools,  or  an 
equally  vague  horror  of  them,  the 
gener^  public  gave  the  institution 
but  small  attention.  We  aU  re- 
membered dimly  how  Cowper  vitu- 
perated with  something  of  that 
shrill  passion  peculiar  to  the  ami- 
able mind  when  unduly  excited, 
and  how  Charles  Lamb  maundered 
in  his  delightful  way.  But  Christ's 
Hospital,  though  it  came  to  such 
fame  in  the  little  brotherhood  of 
whom  Lamb  was  the  spokesman, 
did  not  look  very  delightful  in  his 
pages;  and  it  has  remained  for  the 
Amoldian  brotherhood  to  introduce 
a  new  deity  into  our  mythology  and 
a  new  ided  to  our  aspirations.  The 
Head-master  is  the  god,  and  the 
Public  Schoolboy  is  the  ideal,  of 
this  new  creed,  and  a  quickened  in- 
terest in  everything  belonging  to 
the  sphere  in  which  they  flourish  is 
the  natural  consequence ;  while  all 
the  recent  overturning  of  the  old 
constitutions,  and  remodelling  to 
suit  modem  ideas  of  their  systems  of 
government,  have  at  once  increased 
and  given  expression  to  the  public 
interest.  In  the  meantime  the  book 
before  us  presents  us  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  Eton  at  all  times  and  under 
all  its  changes.  Thesmallnessof  the 
fountainhead  and  the  bigness  <^  the 
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Btieam,  the  curious  twist  away 
from,  yet  never  till  now  in  direct 
contradiction  of,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  foundation,  which  the 
energetic  life  of  the  place  has  taken, 
are  set  before  us  as  clearly  as  the 
natural  effects  of  a  landscape.  It 
is  an  instance  of  the  development 
theory  which  might  please  Mr 
Darwin  himself,  without  displeasing 
the  most  orthodox  of  Mr  Darwin's 
adversaries.  Of  the  religious  cor- 
poration and  the  educational  insti- 
tute which  were  founded  together, 
the  first  was  much  the  greatest  at 
the  beginning.  The  little  school 
humbly  placed  imder  its  guardian- 
ship has,  however,  been  as  the 
cuckoo's  egg  in  this  mild  ecclesi- 
astical nest;  it  has  outgrown  its 
secondary  position  and  thrust  out 
one  by  one  the  other  claimants  to 
the  superior  place,  and  at  last  is  left 
in  immediate  conflict  or  grim  truce 
with  the  parent  sparrow  herself  in 
the  person  of  those  lingering  old 
Fellows — ^the  last  of  their  race — 
whom  the  young  giant,  flapping  its 
wings,  is  now  ready  to  swallow  up 
altogether  at  a  moment's  notice— or 
without 

The  foundation  of  Eton  College 
presents  to  us  a  touching  historical 
picture,  one  of  those  which  affect 
both  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
The  bold  and  energetic  Plantagenet 
kings  were  all  more  or  less  notable 
persons  in  their  own  right,  likely 
to  make  a  commotion  in  the  world 
even  had  they  not  been  royal,  and 
doing  so  royiJly  with  all  the  added 
force  of  their  longship.  The  change 
which  occurs  in  history,  when  after 
all  these  stirring  personages,  a  timid 
gentle  figure,  «ully  out  of  place  in 
tiie  impcffial  manUe,  comes  stealing 
on  the  stage  with  downcast  eyes 
and  feeble  step,  is  curiously  pathetic. 
More  entirely  out  of  place  than  the 
sixth  Henry  was  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  man  being.  ''  He 
was  more  fitted  for  a  cowl  than  a 


crown,"  says  the  old  chronicler; 
but  he  would  have  stood  as  poor 
a  chance  with  the  ambitious  and 
enterprising  Churchmen  of  the 
time  as  with  its  princes.  He  was 
a  retiring,  gentle  student,  a  weakly, 
ailing  man,  with  the  shadow  of 
madness  hanging  over  him,  and 
all  the  shrinkings  of  a  timid 
nature  to  hold  him  back;  and 
he  fell  upon  an  exceptionally 
difSicult  time,  with  long  arrears  of 
unsettled  questions  before  biTn  to 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  some- 
how,— iSxe  matter  of  Prance,  for  in- 
stance, which  his  bold  father  had 
opened  so  brilliantly,  and  that 
matter  of  the  succession  which  his 
sage  and  ambitious  grandfather  had 
vaulted  over  to  gain  the  crown. 
How  often  does  a  strong  man  begin 
a  course  which  he  has  to  leave  a 
feeble  one  to  continue  and  fail  in ! 
The  father  who  sets  the  mischief 
going,  dies  peaceably  without  being 
incommoded  by  it,  and  leaves  it  to 
fall  upon  the  head  of  his  innocent 
son.  So  it  was  with  the  weak 
young  king  left  to  undertake  enter- 
prises, and  to  answer  for  wrongs, 
which  were  none  of  his  doing. 
But  before  he  sank  under  the  fatal 
burdens  left  to  him,  he  managed  to 
get  one  piece  of  congenial  work 
executed  under  his  very  eyes.  He 
founded  Eton,  appropriating  to  it 
the  little  waterside  village  which  he 
must  have  watched  in  the  sunshine 
since  ever  he  was  old  enough  to 
know  anything.  Windsor  was  the 
centre  of  his  youthful  life  and 
studies,  and  with  a  natural  instinct 
he  chose  a  place  close  at  hand, 
where  he  could  watch  over  every 
new  course  of  stene  and  bit  of  carv- 
ing that  was  put  up,  and  every  detail 
of  order  and  discipline.  There  are 
plans  still  existing  marked  as  being 
"  the  Kyng's  own  voyse  "  in  respect 
to  the  erection  of  the  college  build- 
ings ;  and  he  never  gave  over  plwi- 
ning  for  it  and  watching  over  it. 
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In  all  hia  troubled  and  Boxrowfol 
reign  it  is  ttie  only  thing  apparent 
in  which,  on  his  own  account,  and 
as  an  individual  maUi  Henry  took 
pleasure ;  and  this  fact  gives  to  the 
pious  founder  a  pathetic  interest. 
Had  it  only  been  g^ven  to  him  to 
be  a  peaceable  schoolmaster,  teach* 
ing  'Hhe  art  of  grammar"  to  his 
poor  scholars,  or  even  the  usher 
who  assisted  the  master,  how  much 
happier  might  he  have  been !  In- 
stead of  being  dragged  about  by 
all  those  unruly  nobles,  and  by  that 
headstrong  heroine  Maigaret,  how 
much  pleasanter  to  have  nestled  in 
the  new  waUs,  with  a  chamber  to 
himself,  as  was  the  privilege  of  the 
master !  But  Heniy  YL  had  to  do 
as  his  birth  compelled  him,  and 
could  not  take  refuge  in  his  school 
any  more  than  Louis  XYI.  could 
in  lockmaking.  Poor  king  1  alas, 
he  had  to  give  up  that,  and  toil 
horribly  without  any  hope,  at  alien 
matters,  and  finish  up  the  work  of 
father  and  grandfather,  which  he 
tried  to  do  trembling,  with  tools 
that  were  too  big  for  him,  paying 
for  his  feebleness  and  his  fiulores 
the  poor  forfeit  of  his  life;  but 
founding  Eton  all  the  same,  w&ich 
was  something — snatching  a  pre- 
carious pleasure  out  of  his  kingship 
so  long  as  there  remained  to  him 
any  real  power ! 

The  foundation  of  the  new  es- 
tablishment was,  however,  very 
strangely  different  from  the  present 
institution  as  we  find  it.  The  chief 
feature  in  King  Henry's  plan  was 
the  college  in  distinction  from  the 
school — the  religious  corporation  of 
provost  and  fellows,  for  whom  he 
bmlt  his  chapel,  and  to  whom  he 
secured  various  privileges  of  special 
indulgence  from  Bome  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  church  under  their  minis- 
trations, and  various  properties  of 
more  immediate  practical  value. 
The  provost,  up  to  the  present 
day,  has  the  power,  if  he  diould 


choose  to  exercise  it^  secured  to  him 
for  ever  of  granting  plenary  indul* 
genoe  at  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion, commuting  the  vows  of  idl 
penitents,  and  giving  indulgences 
for  seven  years  to  pilgrims  who 
shall  ''devoutly  visit  his  collegi- 
ate church  on  any  of  the  festiv^ 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  of  S. 
Nicholas,  or  on  that  of  the  transla- 
tion of  King  Edward  the  Confessor." 
Alas!  these  precious  privUeges  re- 
main inabeyance,  unasked  for  by  pro- 
fane modems,  who  are  more  ready 
to  caricature  the  excellent  provost 
in  the  frivolous  productions  of  the 
day,  than  to  take  advantage  of  the 
spiritual  graces  vested  in  him. 
Those  graces,  however,  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope  at  the  cost 
of  many  difficult  negotiations,  by 
special  envoys  sent  to  Bome,  and 
were  a  great  honour  and  distinction 
to  the  English  king's  pet  institu- 
tion. Perhaps  some  very  High 
Church  provost  in  times  to  come 
may  turn  them  to  use  again. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
these  privileges  were  ever  very  pro- 
fitable to  the  newly-established  col- 
lege. The  penitents  who  crowded 
to  the  new  shrine  seem  to  have 
cost  ftilly  as  much  as  the  amount  of 
their  offerings.  And  we  read  of  as 
many  as  thirty  confessors  who  had 
to  be  brought  from  other  ecclesias- 
tical establishments,  to  hdp  the 
Eton  priests  in  confessing  the  mul- 
titude— an  importation  which  cost 
money,  as  is  ruefully  recorded.  Be- 
sides the  cost,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing provisions  for  these  fluctuating 
and  periodical  crowds  was  consider- 
able, and  had  to  be  met  by  the 
establishment  of  fairs  twice  a-year. 
One  in  August,  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  specially  for  the  pil- 
grims; the  other  at  the  beginning 
of  Lent,  in  the  interests  of  inlt-fish 
and  other  Lenten  provisions.  No 
doubt  these  jovial  accompaniments 
of  the  religious  celebrations  must 
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liave  cheered  the  life  of  our  medi-  maining  vicioiB  in  the  end.     The 

-eyal  schoolboys,  and  giyen  them  a  "  pious  founder/'  however,  whose 

fair  shftie  of  distraction  to  lighten  memory  at  a  safe  distance  all  Eton- 

their  not  very  profound  studies:  ians  have  cherished,  died,  or  was 

l>ut  the  schoolboys  are  insignificant,  murdered,  without  any  sign  of  regret 

and  kept  in  athe  background — ^not  fix>m  the  rulers  of  his  most  impor- 

much  more  important,  indeed,  than  tant    undertaking.      Shortly  after 

the  bedesmen  who  formed  part  of  Henry's  melancholy  end  they  enter- 

the  original  institution,  but  were  tained  Edward  and  his  queen  with 

soon  abolished.    The  college,  how-  great  pomp  and  ceremony.    Such  is 

ever,  had  scarcely  been  set  agoing,  the  &te  of  benefactors!  Let  us  hope 

when  it  ran  the  risk  of  complete  that  the  number  of  times  since  then 

ruin  and  extinction.    Edward  IV.  when  comfortable  proTOsts  and  fel- 

had  no  fancy  for  keeping  up  an  in-  lows  have  pledged  in  good  wine  his 

^titution  so  entirely  associated  with  sacred  memory,  may  have  been  some 

ihis  predecessor ;  and  we  regret  to  consolation  to  the  mildest  of  all  the 

-confess,  that    poor  King  Henry's  Plantagenets. 
newly-appointed  functionaries  has-        Mr  Maxwell  Lyte  gives  full  par- 

'tened  as  one  man  to  submit  them-  ticulars  of  the  original  plan,  and  of 

selves  to  the  new  power,  throwing  the  modifications  of  the  buildings 

off  all  allegiance  and  kindness  to-  in  Henry's  first  intention.     He,  it 

wards  their  founder  with  charac-  is  evident,  contemplated  at  first  a 

teristic  ease  and  promptitude.  Even  more  magnificent  church  than  the 

nbefore  Edward  lud  proclaimed  him-  one    which    he    afterwards  found 

self  king,  they  had  managed  to  get  practicable — a  not  unusual  occur- 

a  promise  of  protection  from  him ;  rence.     There  are  some  quaint  de- 

meek    Henry's    fostering  care  for  tails  of  the  school-buildings,  which 

nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  show  the  homely  standard  of  domes-, 

Eton  had  been  his  deaiest  thought,  tic  comfort.    The  room  now  used  as 

appealing  apparently  to  no  weak-  the  Lower  School  was  for  several 

ness  of  fidelity  in  his  robust  clerical  centuries  the  only  schoolroom  in 

iavountes.    G^iey  showed  more  spir-  existence ;  the  boys  slept  in  rooms 

it,  however,  a  few  years  later,  when  on  the  ground  -  floor,  and  the  Fel- 

King  Edward,  untouched  by  this  lows  and  the  master  had  each  a 

prompt  submission,  made  a  strenu-  separate  chamber  on  the  floor  above, 

ous  effort  to  abolish  Eton  altoge-  The  chaplains,  usher,  and  clerks 

ther,  attaching  its  existing  members  were  assigned  one  room  for  every 

as  pensioners  and  supernumeraries  two  persons.     ''All  the  occupants 

i»  the  chapter  of  Windsor.     On  of  the  upper  floor  were  specially 

^his    occasion  the  provost.  West-  charged  to  be  careful  not  to  incon- 

bmy,  took  energetic  measures  for  venience  those  below  them  by  spil- 

protesting  against  the  proposed  spol-  ling  beer,  or  wine,  or  water."    At  a 

iation,  and  appealed  formally  to  the  much  later  period,  in  the  time  of 

Pope,  who  had  sanctioned  King  Ed-  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  same  imperfect 

waid's  project ;  and  during  a  pain-  flooring  seems  still  to  have  existed, 

'ful  interval  of  uncertainty  the  cor-  as  we  find  from  a  serious  complaint 

I>OTation  seems  to  have    held  its  made  against  the  retinue  of  the 

ground,  bravely  enduring  the  dim-  French  ambassador,  who,  with  his 

inution  of  its  revenues  which  fol-  attendants,  spent  some  time  in  par- 

Jowed,  receiving  no  stipend  at  all  tial  confinement  at  Eton — a  curious 

ibr  one  year,  and  for  some  time  after  state  prison.     ''  Whereas,"  says  this 

tfnuch  reduced  allowances,  but  re-  strange   document,  ''their  kitchen 
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ys  under  the  ussher's  chamber,  they  elapsed  before  his  time,  the  pro- 
have  sundiy  times  thrust  up  spittes  Tosts  of  Eton  played  no  unim- 
in  such  places  as  the  hordes  be  not  portant  x^rt  in  the  common- 
close  joyned,  and  also  discharged  wealth;  and  with  a  very  general 
their  dagges  upon  other  places  of  faithfulness  to  the  principle  of  the 
the  said  hordes,  to  the  great  daun-  foundation,  cherished  learning,  and 
ger  of  those  that  be  aboye;  but  did  their  best  for  scholarship, 
wch  of  them  did  it  yt  cannot  be  protecting  the  school  from  all  re- 
known,  because  they  that  be  above  verses,  and  maintaining  its  con- 
cannot  see  them  that  be  beneth,  nection  with  the  sister  college  of 
save  that  the  first  of  January,  about  King's,  founded  at  the  same  time, 
three  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,  oon  for  which  it  was  the  nursery,  and' 
of  them  was  seen  thrust  upp  a  from  which  it  drew,  in  the  great 
spitte  wherw*^  hee  had  almost  hitt  majority  of  cases,  its  dignitaries  and 
a  little  boy  that  was  in  the  chamber,  officers.  The  reverend  corporation 
and  he  that  did  this  was  in  a  graye  conducted  its  afiGEors  with  the  most- 
fiyze  coat  or  jerkin."  This  quaint  prudent  compliance  during  the  va- 
evidence  of  the  imperfections  of  the  rious  religious  changes  which  took 
lodging  does  not  give  us  a  very  agree-  place  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIIL, 
able  idea  of  the  comfort  of  the  poor  Edward  YL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
ushers,  liable  to  be  invaded  by  the  Nothing  could  be  more  submissive  or 
greasy  spit  of  some  saucy  knave  of  docile  than  the  provost  and  fellows, 
the  kitdien  in  the  midst  of  their  They  took  down  their  decorationp^ 
labours.  Ushers  have  had  their  their  crucifixes,  their  images,  and 
difficulties,  it  is  evident,  in  all  ages;  put  them  up  again  with  a  sweetness 
and  whether  the  perils  of  the  pre-  quite  exemplary,  veering  about  ac- 
sent  time  are  worse  or  better  ^an  cording  as  the  royal  compass  guided 
the  perils  of  the  past,  it  would  be  from  one  point  to  another.  Whei^ 
difficult  to  say.  The  school,  how-  Edward  YI.  came  to  the  throne,, 
ever,  continues  to  occupy  a  subordi-  they  sold  their  embroideries  and 
nate  place  in  the  formal  history  of  chiurch  ornaments.  ^'  Many  private 
Eton  for  a  long  time.  The  head-  persons'  parlours  were  hung  with 
master  is  only  occasionally  men-  altar-cloths,  their  tables  and  beds- 
tioned  by  name,  and  we  are  not  covered  with  copes  instead  of  car- 
even  informed  when  it  became  ne-  pets  and  coverlets.  It  was  a  sorry 
cessary  to  add  to  the  one  usher  ap-  house  and  not  worth  naming  which 
pointed  by  the  original  constitution,  had  not  somewhat  of  this  furniture- 
The  provost  remained  the  important  in  it,  though  it  was  only  a  fair  large^ 
head  of  the  corporation,  the  real  re-  cushion,  made  of  a  cope  or  altar- 
presentativeofEton  almost  up  to  the  doth,  to  adorn  their  windows,  or 
time  when  Dr  Keate,  by  right  of  a  make  their  chairs  to  have  something 
trenchant  character  and  individu-  in  them  of  a  chair  of  state."  Thua^ 
ality,  emerged  iroim  the  obscure,  the  corporation  turned' a  penny  by 
and  made  himself  and  his  school  the  chiu&ges ;  but  as  soon  as  Mary 
the  observed  of  all  observers  ;  not,  succeeded,  they  replaced  their  high 
indeed,  in  the  superb'  Arnold  way,  altar,  effiiced  the  texts  painted  on 
as  a  demigod  and  fashioner  of  men,  the  walls,  turned  out  the  married 
but  in  a  manner  sufficiently  piquant  fellows  in  all  haste,  and  bought  a 
and  striking  to  attract  the  attention  handsome  new  dress  of  white  dam- 
of  the  world.  ask,  embroidered  with  lilies,  for  our. 
It  is  a  long  leap,  however,  to  Lady  of  Eton.  If,  however,  thes^ 
Keate.     During  the  centuries  that  variations  may  be  little  creditable  ta> 
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the  men  Tirho  ^changed  with  such 
fuslity  from  one  phase  of  faith 
to  another^  they  were  certainly 
good  for  the  inatitation,  which 
thus  escaped  the  convulsions  of 
the  time,  and  said  its  piay^s 
now  after  one  fashion,  now  after 
another,  in  comfortable  indifference, 
without  any  breach  of  daily  life  or 
necessary  studies.  The  provosts 
who  carried  the  college  through 
these  troublesome  times  were  not, 
however,  men  of  much  note ;  but  a 
more  brilliant  group  foUowed  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  begin- 
ning with  the  great  scholar.  Sir 
Heniy  Savile,  who  brought  the  fra- 
grance of  literary  fame  to  this  centre 
of  learning,  which  wasas  yet  but  little 
acquainted  with  any  glory  of  that 
description.  Savile  was  a  layman, 
which  he  had,  indeed,  no  right  to 
be ;  but  he  was  the  most  eminent 
and  distinguished  man  who  had 
ever  occupied  the  chief  place  in 
Eton,  llie  classical  Renaissance, 
begun  so  long  before,  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  print  at  this  moment,  putting 
forth  everywhere  careful  editions  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  teach- 
ing the  world  of  students  to  read, 
and  collate,  and  arrange,  and  edit — 
work  most  necessaiy  and  important, 
though  never,  perhaps,  so  attractive 
to  the  imagination  as  original  pro- 
duction. Savile's  great  effort  was 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  St  John 
Chrysostom,  which  he  had  printed 
under  his  own  eye  at  Eton,  his 
printing-presses  working  in  some 
part  of  the  building  which  is  now 
converted  into  a  house  for  the  head- 
master. This  work  brought  him, 
as  was  natural,  more  gloiy  than 
profit.  '*  The  Elector  Palatine  gave 
him  a  handsome  present  of  plate ; 
the  United  Provinces  gave  him  a 
chain  worth  £40 ;  and  the  Venetian 
Republic  caused  a  medal  to  be  en- 
graved with  his  name :  but  the 
work  sold  very  slowly."  Greek 
type  in  those  days  was  a  subject  of 


interest  to  the  entire  world  of  letters, 
and  printers  were  themselves  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  research. 
Savile,  besides  this  laborious  work, 
was  the  author  of  several  scholarly 
productions,  one  of  which,  "  a  trea- 
tise on  Roman  warfare,  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  translated  into 
German  long  after  his  death."  He 
was,  however,  something  of  a  fine 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  great  scholar, 
and  treated  his  poorer  brethren  in 
the  republic  of  letters  with  lofty  con- 
descension. The  only  previous  con- 
nection of  Eton  with  literature  was  of 
a  much  less  dignified  kind — Udall, 
the  head-master  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  being  the  author  of  "  tho^ 
earliest  English  comedy  now  ex- 
tant," a  play  called  "  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,"  dear  to  antiquarians,  which 
it  is  supposed  was  written  to  be 
acted  by  the  boys.  Savile,  how- 
ever, was  altogether  a  man  of  greater 
pretensions  and  importance  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  did  his 
best  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  corporation,  and  secure  learned 
scholars  of  ,the  first  rank  as  fellows 
of  the  college.  It  is  said  that  the 
school  flourished  greatly  under  his 
sway. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  Eton  was  very  near  coming 
into  connection  with  a  very  great 
name  indeed,  no  less  a  personage 
than  Lord  Bacon  having  asked  for 
the  appointment.  "  It  were  a  pretty 
cell  for  my  fortunes,"  says  this  great 
applicant  "The  college,  if  I  chose, 
I  doe  not  doubt  but  I  shall  make  to 
flowryish.  His  Majesty,  whom  I 
wayted  on  since,  took  notice  of  my 
wants,  and  said  to  me  that  as  he 
was  a  king  he  would  have  care  of 
me.  This  is  a  thing  somebody^ 
must  have,  and  costs  his  M. 
nothing."  It  is  curious  to  think 
that  this  supreme  intelligence  should 
have  actually  taken  trouble  to  get  the 
place  which  he  thought  suitable  for 
him,  and  failed.   What  a  wonderful 
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splendour  was  thus  lost  for  Eton  the 
historian  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
clearly  conscious  of ;  but  it  will  pro- 
bably affect  the  reader  with  some- 
thing of  that  tantalised  and  vexed  dis- 
appointment which  is  naturally  felt 
when  a  great  chance  is  lost.  Bacon 
describes  himself  with  0Ome  pathos 
as  "  a  man  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
use,"  while  he  presses  his  ineffec- 
tual suit.  <'  There  will  hardly  fall 
(especially  in  the  spent  hoxire-glass 
of  such  a  life  as  myne)  anything 
so  fitt  for  me,  being  a  retreat  to  a 
place  of  study  so  near  London/'  he 
43ay8.  But  evidently  the  great 
philosopher  had  no  chance,  the 
qualities  required  for  the  office  be- 
ing summed  up  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
in  a  sense  which  was  much  against 
Bacon.  "  It  is  somewhat  necessaiy 
to  be  a  good  scholar,"  this  great 
functionary  admits;  ''but  more,  that 
he  be  a  good  husband  and  a  care- 
ful manager,  and  a  stayed  man, 
which  no  man  can  be  that  is  so 
much  indebted  as  my  Lord  St 
Albans."  It  gives  one  a  curious 
thrill  of  sensation  to  see  Bacon 
judged  and  set  aside  on  the  ground 
of  not  being  "a  good  husbcmd" — 
i.e.,  a  thrifty  administrator,  and  ''a. 
stayed  man" — while  such  nobodies 
as  Sir  Alberfcus  Morton,  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  and  Sir  Eobert  Ayton,  are 
spoken  of  for  the  appointment ;  and 
King  James's  '' Steenie,"  the  favour- 
ite Buckingham,  is  made  the  final 
judge  in  the  matter — ''Whomso- 
ever your  lordship  shall  name,"  be- 
ing the  man  to  be  chosen.  What 
a  strange  picture  does  it  give  us  of 
the  muddle  of  mortal  affairs,  to  find 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  ever  pro- 
duced on  English  soil  standing  tiius 
humbly  in  competition  with  a  hand- 
ful of  insignificant  courtiers !  The 
humbled  giant  no  doubt  deserved 
his  overthrow ;  but  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ludicrous  with  the  melan- 
choly in  his  application  and  rejec- 
tion.    Eton,  during  the  whole  of 


her  long  story,  never  came  within 
speaking  distance  of  so  splendid  a 
genius  again. 

However,  happily,  the  provost 
who  was  selected  was  not  alto- 
gether a  nobody,  though,  oddly 
enough,  no  one  could  be  further 
from  possessing  those  qualities  of 
"good  husband  and  careful  mana- 
ger," which  had  just  been  instanced 
as  essential  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
who  received  the  appointment  over 
the  head  of  so  great  a  competitor, 
was  about  as  tlmftless  a  personage 
as  could  have  been  found  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  begun  life  by  nearly 
ruining  Casaubon  in  Geneva,  leav- 
ing him  with  careless  want  of  feel- 
ing— ^though  well  enough  aware  that 
nothing  but  the  rigidest  Swiss  thrift 
kept  the  poor  scholar  afloat — ^re- 
sponsible for  debts  of  such  an 
amount  as  made  good  Isaac's  hair 
stand  on  end.  Wotton  was,  as  his 
Mend  and  biographer  Walton  in- 
forms us,  "so  careless  of  money  as 
though  our  Saviour^s  words,  'Care 
not  for  the  morrow,'  were  to  be 
literally  understood ; "  a  disposition 
compatible  with  many  excellences, 
but  trying  for  the  friends  and 
sureties  of  the  prodigaL  However, 
he  was  not  insignificant^  but  a  pretty 
poet,  and  distinguished  though  rash 
and  thoughtless  man.  It  was  he  who 
wrote  the  famous  definition  of  an 
ambassador,  Legatwt  est  vir  hontis 
peregre  mismis  ad  mentiendum  rei- 
puhlic€B  causa, — as  rash  a  public 
statement  as  his  advice  to  a  young 
diplomatist  to  "speak  the  truth" 
was  witty.  "  You  shall  never  be 
believed,"  he  said;  "and  by  this 
means  your  truth  will  secure  your- 
self if  you  shall  ever  be  called  to 
any  account ;  and  'twill  put  your 
adversaries  (who  will  still  hunt 
counter)  to  a  loss  in  all  their  dis- 
quisitions and  undertakinga." 

A  man  in  whom  this  light-hearted 
cynicism  mingled  with  the  charm- 
ing sentiment  and  sense  of  melody 
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which  is  to  be  found  in  his  poems, 
<^oald  scarcely  fail  to  add  grace  at 
least  to  his  office.  He  was  a  great 
angler  like  his  biographer ;  and  it 
is  a  pleasant  association  with  the 
soft  scenery  of  the  Thames  at  that 
tranqnil  spot  to  realise  the  presence 
of  these  two  men,  moored  across  the 
stream,  or  withdrawn  upon  the  green 
bank  among  the  willows  for  many 
a  pleasant  honr.  What  a  serene 
paradise  for  the  mnsing  fishermen ! 
— soft  ripple  of  the  water,  green 
plenitude  of  shade,  the  soft  blue  of 
the  May  skies  above,  the  plunge  of 
here  and  there  an  active  pike,  the 
flutter  of  countless  insects,  all 
mingled  in  one  melodious  rusUe  and 
low  monotone  of  sound.  ''He 
would  rather  live  five  May  months 
than  forty  Decembers,''  the  poet  is 
reported  to  have  said ;  and  such  a 
sentiment  sounds  more  like  the 
graceful  cavalier  who  apostrophised 
the  stars  as  ''  the  common  people  of 
the  skies,"  cast  into  shade  by  the 
moon  rising,  as  were  all  lesser  beau- 
ties by  the  coming  of  his  lady — 
than  it  is  like  a  provost  of  Eton, 
not  usually  a  very  graceful  or  poeti- 
cal functionary.  Let  us  comfort 
ourselves,  then,  if  we  missed  Bacon, 
that  we  got  something  at  least  much 
out  of  the  traditionary  official  This 
new  kind  of  provost,  genial  and 
sympathetic  as  he  was  by  nature, 
found  an  interest  in  the  boys 
about  him  which  such  men  seldom 
fail  to  feeL  ''  He  was  a  constant 
cherisher  of  all  those  youths  in  the 
school,  in  whom  he  found  either  a 
constant  diligence  or  a  genius  that 
prompted  them  to  learning,  and 
was  pleased  constantly  to  breed  up 
one  or  more  hopeful  youths  whom 
he  picked  out  of  the  school,  and 
took  into  his  own  domestic  care, 
and  to  attend  him  at  meal&"  His 
predecessor,  Savile,  had  been  severe, 
and  ''  had  a  rooted  distrust  of  clever 
youths  who  relied  on  their  natural 
talents.''     "  Give  me  the  plodding 


student,"  he  would  say ;"  if  I  would 
look  for  wits,  I  would  go  to  New- 
gate :  there  be  the  wits.''  Wotton, 
with  his  own  gentle  genius  to  in- 
spire him,  restored  the  equilibrium, 
and  gave  the  ''wits"  their  due 
place  again — ^which  is  rarely  too 
high  a  place  in  the  active  and 
muscular  world  of  a  public  schooL 

The  next  provost  of  note,  and  the 
last  of  any  particular  distinction, 
was  Francis  Eons,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. Mr  Maxwell  Ly te,  who 
is  very  tolerant  of  the  changes  of 
fjEuth  in  the  Eeformation  period,  be- 
comes mildly  rabid  as  behoves  a 
good  Churchman,  when  the  Com- 
monwealth comes  on  the  scene,  and 
can  find  nothing  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  Puritan  provost, 
against  whom,  however,  he  can  find 
but  little  to  object,  though  his  in- 
clination to  do  so  is  evident.  Bous 
has  a  claim  to  a  good  word  fromevery 
Scotch  critic  as  the  author  of  that 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  which 
has  penetrated  the  mind  of  Scot- 
land as  thoroughly  as  the  national 
ballads  and  songs,  in  which  our 
"respectit  mither"has  always  de- 
lighted— and  in  many  a  well-known 
verse  and  pregnant  line  familiar  as 
household  words  all  over  Scotland, 
has  proved  himself  no  contemptible 
poet.  This  version  "is  still  used 
by  Scotch  Presbyterians,"  Mr  Max- 
well Lyte  informs  us  kindly,  prob- 
ably believing  that  to  give  utterance 
to  the  devotions  of  a  whole  country 
for  two  hundred  years  is  a  trifling 
feat  not  worth  recording.  "  It  must 
be  owned,  however,"  the  historian 
says,  that  Eous  "ever  showed  as 
warm  an  interest  in  the  college  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  its  legitimate 
members  " — a  condescending  appro- 
bation for  which  the  Puritan  ought 
to  be  grateful  Bous  was  the  last 
provost  with  any  pretension  to  more 
note  and  distinction  in  this  world 
than  belong  to  the  "  good  husband 
and  careful  manager  "  of  a  great  in- 
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stitution  :  and  from  this  period  the  "Like  the  hoys  of  Wvkeham's 
chief  interest  heginB  to  change;  the  foundation,  the  Eton  Bchokre  rose 
head-master  assmnes  importance,  early,  heing  awakened  at  five  in  the 
and  the  school  nseainrpromi-  S^e^'^^^^^'^'^.^i^ 
nence.  Its  numbers  had  been  in-  ^^  ^hey  chanted  prayere,  probably 
creasing  slowly  but  surely  dunng  consistingof  Latin  psalms  in  alternate 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  ages:  verses.  JSach  boy  had  to  make  his 
the  outside  pupils,  then  called  Com-  own  bed,  and  to  sween  the  dust  from 
mensals  as  now  Oppidans,  had  ™der  it  into  the  middle  of  the  long 
swelled  into  an  important  element  chamber,  whence,  it  was  removed  by 
in  the  Bchool.  .ndThe  position  of  ^^^7^^^  %Xr^t 
scholars  on  the  foundation  had  be-  down-stairs  two  and  two  to  wash, 
come  the  object  of  hot  competition,  doubtless  at  the  'Children's  Pump' 
great  personages  even  becoming  mentioned  in  the  ancient  books, 
supplicants  to  the  provosts  of  the  There  was  no  morning  service  for  the 
time  for  an  admission.  Wotton  W^  in  church  as  there  was  at  Win- 
complains    on    one    occasion    that  chesto;  so,  their  ablutions  ended,  they 

"tlf  hath    been    the    most    dis-  fJ^^Sf  thi  Xoltl"^^^^^ 

tracted  election  that  I  venly  be-  came  in  at  six,  and  kneeling  at  the 

lieve  had  ever  before  been  seen,  upper  end  of  the  room,  said  prayers, 

since  this  nuree  first   gave    milk^  while  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 

through  no  less  than  four  recom-  the  lower  forms,  one  of  the  prsBpostors 

mendatory  and  one  mandatory  let-  °"^®  a  list  of  those  who  were  late  for 

ter  from  the  king  himself,  besides  V^J^^  ^hilc  the  Prapostor  Immun^ 

.  .  _     .         j°  '       «_  danorum  had  to  examine  the  faces  and 

mteroessions  and  messengere  from  j^^g  ^^  ^^  schoolfellows  in  oider  to 

divers  great    personages  for  boys  report  any  who  appeared  dirty  to  the 

both  in  and  out,  enough  to  make  head-master   on   nis   entry  at  seven 

us  think  ourselves  shortly  electors  o'clock.    Work  of  various  kinds  was 

of  the  empire,  if  it  hold  on."     Not-  carried  on  till  after  nine,  when  there 

withstanding  this  high  popularity,  J^^s   a   short   interval,  probably  for 

however,    the    life    of    the    Eton  l^^^  if  ""^  ^mchester,  though 

-.-.i*^!^—    j^«    ^^4.    ^^ 4.^   -u  Mahm  makes  no  allusion  to  any  such 

schokrs    does    not    seem  to  have  ^^^    At  ten  o'clock  one  of  the  pne- 

been  at  all  delightsome.     There  is  posters  shouted  ^djprecwconwf^,  to 

an  interesting  and  instructive  record  recall  the  boys  to  school,  when,  stand- 

and    contrast    given    in    the    two  ing  in  order  on  either  side  of  the 

chaptere  which  describe  the  school-  room,   they   had   to    recite    furthei 

life  of  Eton  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  prayera.    Dhmer  was  served  at  eleven 

the  eighteenth  centuries,  which  is  ?*^i^^' f'J  ^^  ^^  "?5^.^  *^J^^ 

-r^ii    ^rv«»i«   ^^4:^«       aI   i-v     £«^  hall  and  back  iri  double  file.     The 

well  worth   notace.      At   the  first  work  in  school  began  again  at  mid-day 

date  we  have  a  stem  picture  enough,  and   lasted   contoiuously   till   threa 

resembling  in  very  few  points  Uie  The  afternoon  plavtime  ended  at  four, 

freedom    and    happy    variety    of  and  was  followed  bv  another  hour  of 

Etonian  existence  at  the   present  lessons.    At  five  the  boys  again  left 

day.     Here  is  an  account  of  the  i^«  ^^^^  ^^^^^i^  apparently 

routine  of  one  i^fn  work  in  this  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^iiftTS^ 

rude  morning  of   the  school  his-  day,  as  the  work  between   six  and 

tory.     It  apphes,  of  course,  entirely  eight  was  carried  on  under  the  super- 

to  scholars,  the  commensals]  being  intendence  of  monitors  chosen  from 

as  yet  unimportant ;  probably  the  among  the  members  of  the  seventh 

few  who  existed  had  a  somewhat  form.    There  was  a  slight  break  at 

easier  time  of  it  as  lodging  out  of  ^^?^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  another  meal,  which 

coUeire.  probably  consisted  only  of  a  draught 
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of  beer  and  a  slice  of  bread.    At  eight 
the  boys  went  to  bed  chanting  prayers." 

The  stadias  of  the  boys,  who  led 
this  almost  monastic  life,  were  ap- 
parently confined  almost  exclusiyely 
to  Latin.  Their  real  holidays  were 
bat  three  weeks  in  the  year,  begin- 
ning on  Ascension  Day.  The  Easter 
and  Christmas  holidays  were  spent 
at  Eton,  in  a  slight  relaxation  of 
work,  the  spare  time  apparently 
being  filled  up  by  writing  lessons. 
In  Bommer  they  had  milder  roles, 
were  allowed  to  take  a  siesta  in  the 
schoolroom  after  dinner,  and  had 
Beper  at  three — a  draught  of  college 
beer  to  wit,  which  is  still  the  sum- 
mer privilege  of  the  king's  scholars, 
though  the  siesta  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  rale.  On  the  feast  of  Saints 
Philip  and  James  they  were  allowed 
to  go  out  at  four  in  the  morning  to 
get  branches  of  May  with  which  to 
decorate  Long  Ghionber,  a  custom 
also  kept  up  until  Long  Chamber 
was  happily  abolished.  They  had 
a  ''  nutting  "  also  in  autumn.  On 
all  the  holy  days  between  the  feast 
of  the  translation  of  King  Edward 
(October  13)  and  Easter  they  had 
to  get  up  at  four,  to  receive  religious 
instruction  before  beginning  the 
ordinary  lessons  of  the  day.  Ima- 
gine,  O  laxurioTiB  Etonians,  those 
miserablewintermomings !  no  break- 
fast to  be  looked  for  till  nine  o'clock, 
the  beds  to  be  made  with  chill  blue 
hands,  the  shivering  march  into  the 
schoolroom  in  the  blackness  of  the 
dark  and  cold!  The  oppidans  or 
commensals  probably  were  a  little 
better  off;  though  their  fare  cannot 
have  been  sumptuous,  as  the  first 
Eton  bill  which  has  been  preserved 
indicates  the  sum  of  sixteen  shil- 
lings and  sevenpence  for  the  boy's 
expenses  for  the  "  half  ;'*  or  perhaps 
the  time  was  shorter,  as  it  is  describ- 
ed as  a ''  quarter."  Li  Eton  jargon, 
as  everybody  knows,  there  are  three 
^'halfs"  in  the  year.     These  out- 


boys  lodged  in  houses  in  Eton,  but 
dined  and  supped  in  hall  according 
to  their  pretensions,  some  at  the 
high  table  with  the  chaplains  and 
ushers,  others  along  with  the  col- 
legers, a  custom  long  since  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  increasing 
numbers.  All  the  pupils  wore 
black  frieze  gowns,  a  relic  of  which 
costume  remains  in  the  gown  of  the 
collegers,  which  is  now  worn  only 
during  school  and  on  occasions  of 
state. 

Two  centuries  later,  however,  we 
find  the  rules  much  modified.  By 
this  time  the  chance  lodgings  at 
Eton,  with  meals  in  hall,  and  work 
done  in  school,  had  given  way  to 
the  regular  dame's  house,  with  its 
private  table  and  studies.  The 
school  had  outgrown  both  the 
quaint  old  schoolroom — ^which  is 
now  used  by  the  lower  boys  alone 
— and  the  beautiful  hall  now  appro-, 
priated  to  the  use  of  the  collegers  or 
foundation  scholars.  The  number 
of  commensals  or  oppidans  had 
risen  to  something  more  than  three 
hundred  by  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  tutorial  system  had 
been  established,  and  most  of  the 
existing  rules  of  Eton  were  already 
to  be  found  in  more  or  less  perfect 
operation.  Holidays  were  much 
more  frequent.  '  In  a  regular  week 
Tuesday  was  a  whole  holiday, 
Thursday  a  half-holiday,  and  Satur- 
day a  "  play  at  four."  «  The  half- 
holiday  on  Thursday  in  regular 
weeks  used  to  be  granted  by  the 
provost  at  the  request  of  a  number 
of  the  sixth  form  who  had  done  a 
specially  good  exercise.  The  boy 
who  was  thus  'sent  up  for  play' 
was  allowed  to  absent  himself  from 
eleven  o'clock  school  on  Thursday, 
in  order  to  copy  out  on  gilt>edged 
paper  the  exercise  which  he  had  to 
present  to  the  provost  at  noon." 
This  formula  is  still  preserved  so  far 
as  the  term  ''sent  up  for  play"  is 
concerned,  though  the  half-holiday 
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is  now  a  role  of  the  school,  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  sixth  form,  the  arrange- 
ment being  that  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  are  all  half-holidays. 
Whole  holidays  now  are  only  on 
saints'  days,  or  on  some  special 
occasion.  Strangers  to  Eton  must 
not  suppose,  howeyer  (hut  this  is  a 
digression),  that  these  three  half- 
holidays  represent  unbounded  lei- 
sure and  play.  They  are  often  just 
as  much  occupied  as  the  '^  whole 
school  days,"  by  private  work  with 
the  tutors  or  special  studies.  The 
range  of  study  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  much  widened  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  sixteenth. 
Greek  now  shared  with  Latin  in 
almost  equal  parts,  with  a  much 
wider  range  of  books  ;  and  though 
''writing  lessons"  did  not  come  in 
to  fill  all  gaps  as  of  old,  the  younger 
boys  were  still  '^  exercised"  in  that 
''  and  in  arithmetic,  while  some  of 
the  fifth  form  now  and  then  learned 
a  little  geography,  or  even  algebra." 
''Those  who  stayed  in  Eton  long 
enough  went  through  port  of  Euclid, 
and  thus  would  proceed  to  college 
'competent  scholars.' "  At  this 
time  the  staff  of  teachers  had  been 
increased  by  the  appointment  of 
eight  assistant-masters:  one  master 
and  one  usher — now  respectively 
entitled  the  head-master  and  the 
lower  master — being  all  that  was 
contemplated  or  appointed  by  King 
Henry.  These  alone  were  members 
of  the  college.  The  assistants,  as 
has  been  pointedly  shown  in  recent 
days,  were  unthought  of  at  that 
eady  period,  as  they  are  still  un- 
considered, though  avowedly  neces- 
sary persons,  with  no  particular 
standmg- ground  and  no  rights. 
To  complete  the  contrast  with  the 
standard  of  two  hundred  years 
before,  the  Eton  boy's  biUs  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (the  said 
boy  bcong  no  less  a  person  than  Mr 
William  Pitt)  came  to  the  sum  of 


£29,0s.  3d.  This,liowever,include& 
the  tailoi'syshoemaker^s,  hatter's,  and 
barber^s  biUs,  with  surgeon's  attend- 
ance, and  all  the  extras  which  swell 
a  modem  bill  to  three  times  this 
sum ;  but  at  all  events  it  was  a  great 
advance  £rom  the  16s.  of  the  earlier 
account,  and  it  is  an  amusing  gauge 
of  the  way  in  which  expenses  have 
risen,  as  well  as  of  the  wonderful 
lessening  in  value  of  that  com- 
modity called  money,  which  fluctu- 
ates in  value  more  than  bread  or 
beef. 

Here  is  an  amusing  letter,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  work  that  wa& 
going  on  at  the  time,  which  Mr 
Maxwell  Lyte  prints  very  seriously, 
not  without  some  amazement  evi- 
dently at  the  tutoi^s  spelling  and 
diction,  though  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  it  is  playfully  intended 
as  theboy'sownversionof  his  labours. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  New> 
castle,  evidently  by  a  private  tutor 
in  charge  of  his  son — a  thing  permit- 
ted up  to  veiy  recent  times. 

"May  IT  Plbass  tour  Qrack,— I 
am  to  make  my  Lord  Lincoln's  excuses 
for  not  writing,  which,  considering  all 
things,  aVt  bad  ones.  He  has  twice 
as  much  book,  and  desire  to  play  as » 
ever  he  had  in  his  life,  and  can't  find 
a  moment's  leisure.  From  construing 
and  pearcing  Qreek,  he  is  gon  to  make 
verses,  and  from  verses  to  prose,  and 
from  piose  to  Qreek  agam ;  what 
time  lor  letters?  and  what  a  change 
from  Claremont !  Nevertheless,  y6 
number  of  boys  in  ye  same  case  with 
himself  makes  ye  piUgo  down,  though 
it  is  a  bitter  one.  He  has  been  ex- 
amined by  ye  doctor,  and  is  placed  in 
ye  4th  Form,  last  remove,  till  further 
trial,  tho'  I  am  of  opinion  'tis  better 
to  keep  him  there  than  to  hurry  him 
through  the  school  too  fast." 

This  tremendous  amount  of  Greek 
and  composition  in  lower  fourth, 
not  a  very  lofty  division  of  the 
school,  is  imposing ;  and  no  doubt 
Lord  Lincoln's  parents  were  proud 
of,  if  alarmed  by,  the  prose  and 
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the  verses,  and  all  this  pearcing  (a 
happy  blunder)  of  crabbed  Greek. 

The  Eton  apotheosis  of  the  head- 
master was  not  attained  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  in 
the  person  of  Dr  Keate.  Provosts 
had  been  sinking,  and  head-masters 
rising,  in  importance  for  some  time 
previously;  but  Keate  was  one  of 
those  energetic  and  whimsical  figures 
which  seize  npon  the  popular  imagi- 
nation. He  was  not  of  the  heroic 
kind.  Nothing  in  the  least  re- 
sembling the  reputation  of  Dr  Ar- 
nold has  ever  been  known  in  Eton. 
Perhaps  its  greater  size  prevents  the 
growth  of  so  intense  a  personal 
influencoi  or  perhaps  it  is  simply 
that  Providence  has  never  £sivoured 
the  greater  institution  with  a  person 
worthy  of  such  domination.  Nobody 
can  doubt  the  attachment  of  Eton- 
ians to  their  school,  or  their  readi- 
ness to  display,  at  least  in  their 
earlier  days,  a  very  promising  incli- 
nation to  find  in  a  popular  master 
every  quality  that  young  imagina- 
tions can  demand,  or  are  ready  to 
supply.  But  no  hero,  framing  and 
shaping  the  minds  about  him,  has 
ever  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  which  is  somewhat  curious. 
Keate  has  had  no  congregation  of 
neophytes  to  spread  his  honour  and 
glory;  but  he  swayed  the  school 
like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  keeping 
it  in  a  state  of  half-amused,  half- 
alarmed  subjection,  a  droll  little 
figure,  birch  in  hand,  which  he  was 
always  ready  to  use  at  a  moment's 
notice, — ^testy,  intemperate,  severe, 
just,  honest,  kind-hearted,  and 
ludicrous,  an  embodiment  of  living 
paradox  such  as  the  world  is  always 
glad  to  meet  with.  Dr  Keate 
got  his  appointment  in  1809,  on 
tile  succession  of  the  suave  and 
courtly  Goodall  to  the  provost's 
somewhat  diminished  throne,  and 
held  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  the  amusement  of  all  England, 
and  with  results  of  the  most  encour- 


aging description  so  &r  as  Eton 
was  concerned,  where  he  stormed 
and  flogged  himself  into  the  very 
highest  popularity.  What  this  pop- 
ularity rested  upon,  it  seems  rather 
hard  to  say,  except  upon  the  whimsi- 
cality and  unfiEdling  fund  of  amuse- 
ment which  even  ttie  boys  between 
the  floggings  found  in  the  fiery 
little  despot,  whose  very  appearance^ 
in  the  ''fancy  dress  partly  resem- 
bling the  costume  of  Napoleon, 
partly  that  of  a  widow-woman'^ 
which  Mr  Kinglake  humorously 
describes,  was  full  of  characteristic 
absurdity,  defiant  of  and  indifferent 
to  ridict^e. 

The  school  was  regulated  in  his 
day  by  the  same  rules,  customs, 
and  text -books  which  had  pre* 
vailed  during  the  previous  century, 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  took  no 
steps  to  improve  these.  The  stand- 
ards of  education  were  not  high, 
nor  were  the  assistant-masters  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  in.  default  of  bril- 
liant gifts  or  great  power  as  a 
master,  Keate  had  character,  which 
is  of  all  endowments  the  one  most 
universallyandimmediatelyacknow- 
ledged  both  among  boys  and  men.. 
Nowhere  could  there  have  been 
found  a  more  trenchant  and  de- 
cided human  being.  By  this  means 
he  impressed  himself  upon  the 
place  and  the  age,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  pupils — a  man  whose 
very  outline  is  unmistakable,  whose 
actions  are  all  so  like  him  that  he 
has,  of  course,  been  saddled  with 
the  responsibUity  of  many  which 
are  merely  happy  inventions,  so 
easy  was  it  to  copy  the  kind  of 
thing  which  everybody  knew  he 
would  do.  Much  more  interesting 
and  fine  developments  of  nature  are 
thrown  into  the  shade  always  by 
this  clean-cut  realism  which  requires 
no  divination,  but  forces  a  concep- 
tion of  itself  upon  ihe  meanest  ca- 
pacity; but  Keate's  birch  was  as  in- 
separable from  him  as  his  character* 
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*'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart/'  said 
the  quaint  little  .despot  wiUx  his 
shaggy  eyehrows  and  fiery  glances. 
"  Mind  that ;  it's  your  duty  to  be 
pure  in  heart.  If  you  are  not  pure 
in  heart,  Til  flog  you.'^  Another 
anecdote  narrates  how  a  boy,  who 
had  been  wrongly  condemned, 
brought  forward  an  alibi;  ''but 
this  did  not  save  him:  for  as  he 
enumerated  his  actions  in  detail, 
Keate  interposed,  at  the  end  of 
©very  sentence,  *  Then  Til  flog  you 
for  that ! ' "  It  is  also  told  of  him 
that,  having  accidentally  received 
the  names  of  a  number  of  candi- 
dates for  confirmation  on  a  slip  of 
paper  like  that  used  for  the  "  bill," 
which  usually  contains  the  names 
of  the  condemned,  he  insisted  upon 
flogging  through  the  list  of  catechu- 
mens, laying  on  his  strokes  all 
the  more  heavily  on  the  ground 
that  the  boys  were  setting  up  a 
most  irreverent  plea  to  evade  pun- 
ishment. The  hot-headed  heiste 
which  would  not  pause  even  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
such  an  excuse,  is  poorly  compen- 
sated by  the  drollery  of  the  incident, 
at  which,  however,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  laugh. 

That  such  uncompromising  dis- 
cipline should  have  subdued  the 
school  in  every  moment  of  rebellion, 
and  got  the  upper  hand  of  a  great 
many  boyish  attempts  at  resistance, 
is  certainly  true;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  rebellions  which  re- 
quired such  settletnent  are  very 
much  concentrated  within  Keate's 
days,  and  were  probably  as  much 
produced  as  they  were  settled  by 
his  unfailing  birch.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  whole  division  was 
threatened  with  punishment,  and 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  resist,  the 
energetic  head-master  solved  the 
difficulty  by  sending  the  respective 
tutors  to  fetch  the  boys  to  him 
at  night  out  of  bed,  and  flogging 
them  thus  triumphantly  in^  detail 


with  perfect  success  —  more  than 
eighty  of  them  exercising  his  accua- 
tomed  arm  at  that  unlik^y  moment, 
when  combination  and  organised  re- 
sistance was  impossible  The  inci- 
dent is  very  odd,  and  the  triumph 
was  incontestable ;  but  then,  under 
no  master  but  Keate  did  a  whole 
division  ever  swear  resistance  be- 
fore— and  this  ought  to  be  recorded 
on  the  other  side.  However,  per- 
sistent character,  especially  when  it 
has  so  much  of  the  comic  element 
combined  with  it,  always  makes  an 
impression ;  and  up  to  this  moment 
Keate  is  the  man  whom  the  ordinary 
reader  wiU  remember  as  the  most 
notable  representative  of  Eton. 
That  no  such  droll  head-master  has 
ever  flourished  before  or  after  him, 
as  well  as  none  so  characteristic  and 
remarkable,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 

The  I^ewcastle  Scholarship  was 
founded  in  1829,  during  Keate's 
reign,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
the  chief  distinction  which  can  be 
gained  at  Eton.  It  is  indeed  the 
only  intellectual  struggle  which 
may  be  said  to  move  the  school  to 
interest  In  the  higher  divisions, 
at  least,  the  discussion  of  who  are 
likely  to  get  a  place  in  the  *'  Select " 
is  almost  as  animated  as  that  more 
generally  exciting  question,  who  is  to 
be  in  the  Eleven  f  though  indeed  we 
fear  this  is  saying  almost  too  much. 
It  is,  at  least,  the  only  distinction 
which  approaches  within  a  hundred 
miles,  in  social  importance,  of  the 
all-imposing  dignity  of  the  Eleven 
or  the  Eight 

Dr  Keate's  successor,  Dr  Haw> 
trey,  a  man  as  refined  and  elegant 
in  mind  as  the  other  was.  abrupt 
and  hasty,  was,  however,  the  first 
reforming  head-master  of  Eton.  He 
it  was  who  introduced,  or  permitted 
to  be  introduced,  in  a  faltering  and 
tentative  way,  into  the  school  the 
study  of  mathematics,  which  has 
now  taken  so  important  a  place; 
and  it  was  he  who  helped  to  abolish 
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the  crying  evil  of  the  "  Long  Cham- 
l)er."  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
the  abnses  of  this  Long  Chamber 
shonld  have  been  in  actual  existence 
until  so  late  a  period  as  1846, — 
the  collegers — first  object  of  the 
founder's  care,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  school,  if 
its  original  institution  was  taken 
into  consideration — being  huddled 
together,  up  to  that  date,  as  they 
were  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
no  attempt  to  improve  their  lodg- 
ing, and  very  little  to  conform  even 
their  fare  to  the  changes  of  the  time. 
The  Long  Chamber  had  accommoda- 
tion for  fifty-two  boys,  who  were 
crowded  together  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  privacy. 

"  Chairs  and  tables  did  not  exist,  ex- 
cept for  the  privileged  few,  and  the 
wmd  whistled  through  the  gaping 
easements.  Candlesticks  were  made 
by  folding  a  leaf  torn  out  of  a  school- 
book,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  it  to  receive  a  candle.  A  college 
servant  was  supposed  to  sweep  the  room 
dailj,  to  make  the  beds,  and,  in  winter, 
to  b^ht  the  fires  ;  but  this  was  all,  and 
he  did  not  sleep  on  the  premises.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  lower  boys  always 
nad  to  make  the  beds  of  the  sixteen 
seniors  ;  and  also  to  fetch  water  for 
them  overnight  from  the  pump  in 
Weston's  YarcL  They  themselves,  and 
members  of  the  fifth  form,  had  no 
chance  of  washing  in  college.  From 
9  A.V.  till  early  school  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  collegers  were  left  to 
do  as  the^  pleased,  free  from  any  sort 
of  supervision.  The  food  which  the 
college  provided  was  in  its  way  as 
bad  as  the  accommodation.  The  din- 
ner in  the  middle  of  the  day  invari- 
ably ccmsisted  of  mutton,  potatoes, 
br^,  and  beer,  with  the  addition 
of  a  pudding  on  Sundays.  For  those 
who  got  the  first  cuts  the  mutton  was 
good  enough,  though  dreadfully  monot- 
onous ;  but  the  younger  boys  fared 
badly.  A  few  hours  later  cold  mutton 
was  served  up  xmder  the  name  of  sup- 
pe^  to  the  fewwho  cared  to  come.  The 
college  did  not  provide  any  breakfast 
or  tea.  '  In  1834,'  wrote  a  critic,  not 
nntroly, '  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse 
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or  jail  are  better  fed  and  lodged  than 
the  scholars  of  Eton.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  almost  every  colleger  hired  a  room 
in  the  town,  technically  *  out  of  bounds ' 
— and,  as  such,  neither  recognised  nor 
visited  by  any  master — wherein  to  have 
his  breakfast  and  tea,  and  prepare  his 
lessons.  This  of  course  addea  to  the 
collegers'  expenses,  which  could  never 
be  reckoned  at  less  than  £60  a-year. 
Boys  whose  parents  could  not  pay  for 
a  private  room,  *  underwent  privations 
that  might  have  broken  down  a  cabin- 
boy,  and  would  be  thought  inhuman  if 
inflicted  upon  a  galley-slave.' " 

It  is  an  unfortunate  kind  of  Con- 
servatism which  clings  to  such  pain- 
ful traditions  of  the  past  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  past ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  kind  which  is  always  to  be  found 
in  old  institutions^  to  the  great  dis- 
credit   and    disadvantage    of  that 
enlightened    Conservatism    which 
understands  how  to  reform.     These 
evils  were  amended  in  1846,  chiefly 
by  the  exertions  of  Provost  Hodg- 
son, who  devoted  himself  to  this 
effort  and  carried  it  out  successful- 
ly; the  King's  scholars  being  thus 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equidity  in 
respect  to  comfort  with  Uie  other 
members  of  the  school,  to  whom 
they  are  almost  invariably  equal 
in  birth  and  breeding,  and  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  and  industry; 
the  tradition  of  work  being  as  com- 
pletely identified  with   "college," 
as  that  of  easy  idleness,  unfortu- 
nately, is  or    has    been  with  the 
school  in  general.     It  is  extraor- 
dinary  to  think,  notwithstanding 
the  miserable  accommodation  thus 
provided,  and  all  the  hardships  in- 
volved, how  great  was  the  competi- 
tion for  these  scholarships,  at  least  in 
earlier  times ;  the  advantages,  how- 
ever, were  great,  involving  not  only 
the  education  at  Eton,  such  as  it  was, 
but  an  easy  transference  without 
any  troublesome  test  of  examination 
to  the  corresponding  scholarships  in 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  other 
great  institution  of  Henry  VI. — and 
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in  due  time  a  FellowBbip  theie; 
which  reconducted  the  scholar 
back  again  if  he  chose,  to  such 
power  and  emolument  as  was  to  be 
had  at  Eton.  The  same  routine 
continues  still  to  9ome  degree, 
though  strict  examinations  have 
become  the  rule;  and  though  the 
tradition  which  made  a  ''King's 
man"  the  natural  candidate  for 
every  vacant  place  in  the  school 
has  begun  to  yield  to  the  universal 
competition  of  the  times.  Still, 
however,  all  but  the  last  generation 
of  masters  at  Eton  have  been  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  FeUows  of 
King's. 

Mr  Maxwell  Ly  te  gives  a  spirited 
account  of  the  remarkable  institu- 
tion of  Montem,  the  triennial  satur- 
nalia or  carnival    of   the    school, 
which,  however,  was  abolished  as 
a  fruitful  source  of  abuses  by  the 
same  public-spirited  and  courageous 
head-master  Hawtrey,  by  this  time 
advanced  to  the  position  of  provost. 
This  was  done  to  the  general  satis- 
fiEiction  of  everybody  concerned,  the 
school  behaving,  as  the  school  often 
does  in  an  emergency,  with  a  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  worthy  of  ma- 
turer  intelligences,  and  making  no 
stand  for  the  indulgence  after  the 
evils  of  its  continuance  had  been 
pointed  out.     In  this,  as  in  many 
other  points  which  we  cannot  pause 
to  point  out,  the  book  before  us 
gives  a  most  satisfactory  account 
of  the  progress  of  an  institution 
which,  coming  humbly  into  being 
under    the    mild    king's    shadow, 
when      kings     themselves     lived 
roughly,    and    when    the    art    of 
grammar  was  the  highest  education 
dreamt  of,  has  followed  faithfully 
the  rising  fortunes  of  the  nation, 
and  progressed  and  expanded  along 
with  it.     A  handful  of  "  poor  and 
indigent  scholars,"   "  a  •  college  of 
«ad  priests,"  sparingly  endowed,  has 
^own  into  one  of  the  laigest  and 
wealthiest  of  English  institutions. 


The  ''sad  priests"  have  been  con- 
verted long  ere  now  into  rubicund 
and  comfortable  family  men,  and 
are  just  on  the  point  of  yielding 
their  places  altogether  to  the  newly- 
appointed  lay  governors;  but  the 
new  generations  still  jostle  each 
other  through  the  old  quadrangle, 
and  stream  into  King  Henry's  beau- 
tifol  chapel,  the  only  portion  of  the 
institution  which  has  been  pre- 
served without  change — as  perhaps 
it  is  the  only  one  in  which  change 
would  be  the  reverse  of  an  advan- 
tage. It  is  long  now  since  there 
have  been  more  hundreds  of  boys 
in  the  school  than  there  were  tens 
in  Henry's  foundation  —  boys  a 
thousand  times  better  cared  for, 
more  luxurious,  more  fortunate,  bet- 
ter taught;  for  whose  accommo- 
dation we  of  the  modem  centuries 
have  cleverly  built  new  schools  that 
are  like  railway  stations,  and  new 
houses  that  are  a  happy  compound 
of  the  workhouse  and  the  buiack. 
But  the  old  buildings  retain  their 
grave  and  natural  beauty  unim- 
paired. In  all  other  arts  we  may 
have  progressed,  but  in  this  art  we 
have  made  anything  but  progress. 
All  that  we  have  done  to  the  beau- 
tiful collegiate  church,  popularly 
called  Eton  Chapel,  has  been  to 
cover  up  its  mural  paintings  by  in- 
different canopy  work,  after  having 
made  considerable  advances  in  the 
wise  enterprise  of  sweeping  them 
off  altogether.  Otherwise  tibis  fine 
building  is  as  it  was  delivered  over 
to  England  by  its  founder,  the  only 
thing  from  which  incapacity  happily 
staves  off  our  meddlmg  fingers — a 
work  in  which  the  fifteenUi  cen- 
tury was  perfect,  but  of  which  we 
have  lost  the  secret.  Of  this,  and 
of  many  other  picturesque  comers 
of  the  old  architecture,  besides  some 
charming  views  upon  the  river, 
always  young  and  always  fresh, 
whic^  no  antiquity  can  change, 
Mr  Delamotte,  the  able  and  grace- 
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f  ul  illustrator  of  Mr  Maxwell  Ly te's 
work,  has  given  us  a  large  number 
•of  examples.  These  charming  pic- 
tures will  recall  many  a  delight  to 
the  old  Etonian ;  and  the  Look  al- 
•together  is  one  which  the  sons  of 
Eton,  always  affectionate  and  ad- 
miring, will  appreciate  to  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts. 

There  aie  a  few  small  errors  in  the 
brief  paragraphs  appropriated  to  the 
crecent  history  of  Eton  which  it 
'would  be  iU-natured  to  point  out ; 
:and  its  present  condition  is  but  little 
touched  upon  in  the  present  volume, 
though  it  would  be  naturally  to  the 
present  generation  the  most  inter- 
nesting  chapter  of  alL  Great  changes 
have  happened  within  the  old  insti- 
tution; but  there  seems  little  appear- 
ance that  Eton  will  either  fall  off  in 
any '  noticeable  way,  or  that  she 
-will  take  any  leading  or  initia- 
tive part  in  the  future  history  of 
•education,  any  more  than  she  has 
done  in  the  past.  Her  position 
has  always  been  rather  that  of 
a  representative  than  of  a  leader. 
•She  has  followed  the  general  ad- 
vance oi  instruction  rather  than 
imarched  in  the  van,  as  was  natural 
for  the  chosen  instructress  of  those 
classes  to  which  many  other  things 
are  more,  or  at  least  equally,  impor- 
tant than  technical  education.  The 
cultivation  of  those  qualities  which 
regulate  all  intercourse  between  man 
and  man,  and  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  future  rulers  of  the 
world,  those  delicate  sciences  of 
savoirfaire  and  savoir  vivre,  which 
have  scarcely  acquired  names  in  our 
Tulgar  tongue,  have  been  flatter- 
ingly supposed  to  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  system  of  instruction ; 
at  all  events,  the  world  has  gone 
upon  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  knowledge  of  its 
nuudfold  and  complicated  self  was 
one  of  the  great  faculties  of  its  pet 
schooL  Thus  Eton  has  been  rather 
a  gauge  of  the  intellectual  advance 


of  the  country  than  one  of  its  im- 
pulses ;  a  test  much  fitter  than  any 
exceptional  standard  of  individuals, 
the  highest  of  whom  is  almost 
always  in  advance  of  his  age.  A 
vast  school  like  Eton  cannot  be  in 
advance  of  its  age.  It  has  all  the 
vis  inertias  of  wealth  and  long  estab- 
lishment to  hold  it  back,  and  bonds 
of  tradition  which  are  too  dear,  even 
to  those  who  see  their  disadvantages, 
to  be  Hghtly  broken.  Thus  its 
advances  have  been  very  slow,  and 
often  made  with  forced  and  unhar- 
monious  action.  Eecent  legislation 
has  altered  fundamentally  the  con- 
stitution of  the  school  without  be- 
ing able  to  subdue  those  peculiari- 
ties of  its  ancient  character,  and  the 
result  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  of 
a  somewhat  anomalous  and  wonder- 
ful description.  A  forced  crop  of  new 
studies,  modern  sciences  rushing  in 
to  jostle  that  old  patriarchal  science 
of  Numbers  which  had  but  just  at- 
tained some  real  confldence  in  its 
position,  itself  a  stranger  and  novice 
in  regions  given  up  to  the  "  art  of 
grammar"  from  time  immemorial, 
have  at  least  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  day  in  their  favour.  But  how 
the  new  experiments  in  govern- 
ment, already  unsuccessfully  tried 
in  other  schools,  are  to  answer  here, 
remains  a  question* 

Putting,  however,  these  politics 
of  the  subject  aside,  and  looking  at 
Eton  from  its  external  aspect  only, 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  the 
broadest,  fullest,  most  happy  de- 
velopment of  boyish  life  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  should  have 
burst  out  of  that  homely  bud  of 
KiDg  Henry's  semi-monastic  foun- 
dation. Between  the  spare  living, 
hard  commons,  bare  lodging,  cold 
and  dark  and  monotonous,  through 
which  the  original  "poor  and  indi- 
gent scholars"  struggled  into  their 
little  bit  of  learning,  what  a  con- 
trast to  the  abundant,  luxurious, 
simshiny  existence,  full  of  variety 
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and  brightness,  which  makeshis  time 
at  Eton  the  happiest  time  of  a  boy's 
life!     The  cosy  little  comfortable 
room  in  which  he  has  all  his  treas- 
ures  ronnd  him,  his  pictures  and 
little    decorations,  his    books,   his 
tokens  of  home ;  the  constant  ex- 
ercise, which  keeps    him   healthy 
and  lively — games  of  all  manly 
kinds,  pursued  with  more  stir  of 
mind  and  emulation  than  are  the 
studies;    the    studies    themselves, 
accompanied  by  careful    guidance 
aU  through — his  tutor    always  at 
hand  to  be  consulted  on  every  dif- 
ficulty and  protect  him  in  every 
scrape — and  carried  on  in  rooms, 
every  bit  of  wall  in  which  is  marked 
with  names  now  known  over  all  the 
world,  and  which  have  all  the  pres- 
tige  of  antiquity  and  importance 
about  them;    the  fine   fields  and 
trees ;  the  beautiful  river ;  the  dis- 
tinctions of  all  sorts  to  be  won;  the 
socitd  grades  to  be  ascended; — ^no 
life  could  be  more  fulL    The  Eton 
boy  has  the  life  of  a  public  man 
before  he  has  reached  his  nineteenth 
year.  If  he  gets  into^'agoodsefto 
begin  with,  his  progress  upward  is 
as  easily  marked  as  might  be  that 
of  a  young  diplomat   or  soldier. 
At  first  the  distinctions  of  work, 
indeed,  tell  little;  and  a  clever  small 
boy,  if  he  is  not  careful  to  avoid  the 
reputation  of  a  "sap,"  may  find 
himself  arrested  in  his  social  pro- 
gress by  his  very  talents.    But  as 
soon  as  he  gets  a  place  in  his  house 
eleven,    and    is    entitled   to  ''his 
colours,"  he  has  got  his  start  in 
that  great  career;  after  which  the 
boats  and  the  Field,  the  Eleven  or 
the  Eight,  are  steps  of  rank  which 
rise  before    him,   a  succession   of 
distinctions.     On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  time  he  has  reached  "the 
first  hundred,"  talent  begins  to  tell, 
and  even  supposing  he  has  never  got 
any  "colours"  at  all,  and  cannot 
"do"  anything,  he  has  still  a  chance 
of  fame  from  character  and  ability; 


though  mere  intellectual  gifts  with- 
out some  weight  of  character  fail 
generally  to  make  much  impression- 
on  the  school     Then  comes  tho 
struggle  for  the  Newcastle,  which  is,, 
as  we  have  said,  the  great  intellec- 
tual excitement  of  the  school — ^the- 
summer  examination  of   the  firsti 
hundred — and  the  glory  and  respon- 
sibilities  of  sixth  form ;  balanced, 
alas !  more  than  balanced,  on  the- 
athletic  side  by  distinctions  more- 
easily  understood — the  prizes  of  the 
yearly  match  at  Lord's,  and  the  year> 
ly  boat-race  at  Henley.   Then  comes 
"  Pop "  and  the  "  Eton  society,"' 
club  and  parliament  of  those  ac- 
knowledged superiors  of  the  school,. 
whose  influence  is  more  potent  than 
that  of  the  authorities  themselves. 
Often,  indeed,   boys    not    of  the- 
first  rank  get  hoisted  into  "  Pop  " 
by    special    athletic    distinctions^ 
while   boys  renowned  for  scholar^ 
ship    alone   are   kept   back;   but 
scarcely  any  lads  of  real  character  and 
ability  fail  to  get  admission  sooner 
or  later.    Ko  member  of  Parliament 
occupies  a  prouder  position  than* 
does  the  sixth  form  boy  who  ia  a 
member  of  Pop,  and  upon  whom, 
the  common  crowd  look  with  admi- 
ration as  a  "swell" — ^who  speaks- 
in  the  debates  in  that  famous  as- 
sembly, and  is  responsible  in  some- 
degree   for  the   discipline  of   the- 
school,  and  walks  about  the  Eton 
streets  with  a  frank  consciousness- 
of  his  own  importance  which  at- 
tends no  other  stage  in  life.    Eew 
if  any  boys  who  begin  life  badly,, 
who  are  in  an  indifferent  "set,'^ 
whose  tastes  are  low,  or  their  con- 
duct bad,  ever  reach  within  speak- 
ing distance  of  this  oligarchy.  Thej 
have  thus,  as  we  have  said,  an  en- 
tire public  life  before  they  reach 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  learn  something  of  those- 
arts  of  government  which  are  so 
precious  in  after-life,  as  well  as  or 
the  self-control  which  accompanies. 
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responsibility.  The  multitade  never 
get  so  far  at  all  j  but  then  the  mul- 
titade never  in  any  case  attains  a 
supreme  position,  and  ordinary  mor- 
-tals  cannot  hope  without  effort  or 
^exertion  to  become  kings  of  men. 

And  happy  is  the  lot  even  of  that 
undistinguished  multitude.  What  if 
it  has  "  pupil-room"  to  think  of  now 
and  then,  and  hard  copies  of  verses 
and  tedious  "  construing ''  to  go 
through  with  "  m'  tutor  "  before  the 
•lesson  is  done  in  school : — has  it  not 
-*'  after  twelves  "  and  "  after  fours," 
in  which  nothing  but  pleasure  has 
-any  claim  upon  the  happy  hours ; 
-and  better  still,  that  summer  **  after 
-six,"  when  heaven  and  earth  con- 
spire to  make  the  urchins  blessed) 
Then  with  a  rush  the  black-coated 
boys  disappear,  and  all  the  place  is 
'still  for  a  breathless  minute ;  when 
back  they  pour  "  changed"  in  every 
«hade  of  grey,  in  straw  hats  or 
caps,  in  easy  boating  or  cricket 
^hoes,  as  motley  a  multitude  as  five 
minutes  since  they  were  monoton- 
'Ous  and  uniform.  How  gay  the 
place  becomes  all  about,  the  playing- 
fields  all  bright  with  house-colours, 
and  ^'Sixpenny"  so  covered  that 
'**  you  can  scarce  see  the  grass  for  " 
boys ;  while  up  the  river  for  a  good 
mile  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
boats  big  and  small,  outriggers, 
-gigs,  fours,  and  pairs,  keeping  with 
minutest  correctness  their  ''side" 
-as  they  flit  up  and  down,  now  and 
then  swamping  for  mere  fun  if  the 
evening  is  very  warm,  training  for 
races,  coaching  their  neighbours, 
■playing  every  freak  that  the  imagi- 
nation  can  suggest !  Lock-up  is  not 
till  nine ;  and  how  long  those  soft 
•evenings  are,  the  sunshine  lingering 
on  the  greatdream-castleof  Windsor, 
and  loath  to  leave  the  old  red  turrets 
which  have  seen  so  many  genera- 
tions at  play  under  those  elms ! 
Winter  is  not  quite  so  sweet ;  for 


even  when  luxury  and  comfort  have 
gone  as  far  as  possible,  and  when 
the  fire  is  lit  to  dress  by,  and  the 
last  moment  of  possible  rest  allowed, 
it  cannot  be  but  dark  at  seven 
o'clock  on  a  December  morning,  and 
it  cannot  be  but  cold  work  sallying 
forth  to  school  at  that  unchristian 
hour ;  but  this  is  a  grievance  com- 
mon to  all  who  suffer  under  the 
nusfortune  of  being  young  enough 
to  go  to  school ;  and  what  mortal  can 
be  happier  Ihan  the  moving  mass  of 
mud  who  twists  himself  out  of  the 
"bully"  on  the  football-field  with- 
out even  a  collar-bone  broken  or  an 
arm  out  of  joint,  with  the  proud 
consciousness  that  he  has  gained  a 
goal  for  his  house  ? 

This  is  what  King  Henry's  little 
band  of  choristers  have  come  to. 
They  have  a  highly  -  trained  and 
highly -paid  choir  of  their  own 
nowadays,  who  sing  Handel  and 
Mozart  for  them  with  as  much 
science  and  care  as  any  cathedral 
choir.  If  they  do  not  absolutely 
set  themselves  against  the  process, 
they  are  almost  sure  to  acquire 
some  scholarship  on  their  way 
through  the  school ;  and  even  if 
they  do,  they  will  still  get  a  great 
deal  of  happiness  out  of  it,  which 
is  something.  Lucky  boys !  K 
they  do  not  spend  a  kmdly  thought 
now  and  then  on  the  sad  and  sickly 
prince  up  yonder  at  Windsor,  who 
created  this  school  for  them  and  all 
its  delights,  they  do  that  "pious 
founder"  cruel  injustice.  He  was 
the  weakling  of  his  race ;  but  not 
the  strongest  of  them  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  piece  of  work  which 
has  lasted  so  well  or  been  so  success- 
ful as  the  College  of  our  blessed 
Lady  at  Eton,  which  has  flourished 
for  more  than  four  centuries,  and 
shows  every  intention  of  flourishing 
for  twice  as  many  more,  should  the 
world  and  England  last  as  long. 
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^'Well^  dr,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  here,"  said  Mr  Annstead. 

<'  Ha,  ha  1  thanks,  thanks,  thanks 
yeij  much,  thanks,"  mattered  Mr 
Airey  in  re^y.  Mr  Airey  had  but 
lately  airiyed  in  Paris  from  Bond 
Street,  Mr  Armstead  from  Beacon 
Street.  The  Londoner  had  run 
against  the  Bostonian  at  the  comer 
of  the  Bae  de  la  Paix. 

^'  Are  yon  going  my  way  1 "  asked 
Mr  Airey,  lightly. 

« I  am  at  your  service,  sir,"  said 
Mr  Armstead,  with  a  courteous  mo- 
tion of  the  lutnd.  As  they  moyed 
along  the  broad  pavement,  the  Eng- 
lishman entertained  his  Mend  with 
a  thousand  remarks  on  men  and 
things.  Paris  always  loosed  his 
tongue;  for  while  he  tasted  with 
delight  the  gaiety  and  sparkle  of  the 
place,  he  found  at  the  same  time 
much  solid  food  for  the  moralist. 
When  he  was  moralising,  he  fe^; 
that  he  was  doing  his  duty.  And 
so  with  sense  gratified  and  conscience 
in  repose,  a  pleasant  sun  above  him, 
and  a  good  listener  by  his  side,  the 
sprighUy  gentleman  would  comment 
for  hours  on  the  frivolity  of  the 
Parisians.  When  he  had  brought 
to  an  end  a  nimble  discourse  on  the 
probable  haunts  and  customs  of  a 
passing  Petit-gras,  he  found  that 
for  the  moment  he  was  without 
another  subject  on  which  to  dilate. 
So  turning  to  his  companion,  like 
an  amiable  social  Inquisitor,  he 
asked,  ''  Now  what  do  you  find  to 
do  with  yourself  in  Paris  1 " 

Mr  Armstead,  whose  share  in  the 
conversation  had  consisted  of  occa- 
sional solemn  bows  of  acknowledg- 
ment, now  coughed,  meditated  for 
'some  moments,  and  then  answered 
thoughtfully,  "Well,  I  come  down 
town  and  I  walk  around." 

"But  surely,"  cried  the  other. 


"  for  a  man  of  your  active  habits — 
why,  my  dear  Colonel  Armstead, 
I " 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you, 
but  drop  the  colonel,  if  you  please."^ 

Mr  Airey  was  vastly  astonished. 
"I  beg  your  pardon — ^I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  said,  "  but  surely — why 
I  always  thought  that  you  Ameri- 
cans were  particularly  fond  of  mili- 
tary titles." 

"Well,  sir,  we  have  had  some 
pretty  serious  killing  lately^  and 
some  of  us  don't  take  quite  so 
humorous  a  view  of  the  profession 
as  we  did  when  it  was  confined  to- 
Indians  and  Mexicans." 

"But  still  it  is  the  custom  in 
England  and  everywhere  for  a  maiv 
who  has  served  to  keep  his  title^ 
And  you,  who  were  distinguished — 
you  surprise  me,  you  surprise  me- 
very  mucL" 

Mr  Armstead  acknowledged  the 
compliment  by  bending  his  head 
and  sUghtly  waving  his  right  hand. 
After  a  pause, '  during  which  his- 
companion  watched  him  with  much 
curiosity,  he  said,  "It  was  found 
that  there  was  a  certain  awkward- 
ness in  sending  out  your  superior 
officer  for  a  bag  of  naila  or  a  2-cent 
stamp." 

Mr  Airey  felt  that  like  a  second 
Columbus  he  had  discovered  a  new 
America.  This  novel  and  interest- 
ing specimen  must  be  drawn  out,, 
to  be  afterwards  described  and  com- 
mented upon  at  all  his  dubs.  He 
assumed  an  insinuating  manner  as* 
he  asked  the  leading  question,  "How 
do  you  like  Paris  1 "  Mr  Annstead 
took  time  to  reply.  "  I  like  it^S  he 
said;  "but  I  fear  there  is  a  little- 
too  much  of  the  Kew  Englander  in 
my  composition." 

"  And  a  capital  good  thing  too,"" 
observed  the  other  encouragingly. 
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*'  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  not 
have  appealed  to  advantage  on  the 
Boulevards." 

^'Certainly  not.  And  yet  yonr 
coTmtTymen  are,  as  a  rule — ^are  they 
not  t— -devoted  to  Paris.  You  know, 
of  course,  the  saying,  'Good  Ameri- 
cans when  they  die  go  to  Paris,' 
eh?" 

The  Eostonian  howed  gravely  at 
the  quotation.  "  Some  like  it,"  he 
said,  and  added  profoundly  after  a 
pause,  ''the  American  in  Paris  is 
too  d^ten  a  Parisian  hampered  hy 
morality." 

The  Englishman  would  doubtless 
have  commented  at  some  length  on 
this  remark ;  but  his  eye  was  at  the 
moment  caught  by  something  which 
would  serve  him  even  better  for  a 
text.  Above  a  laige  window,  which  . 
was  modestly  covered  by  muslin 
curtains,  appeared  the  name  and 
title  of  Madame  Lalouette  £x  l&re 

de  M .     Over  the  name  of  the 

gentleman  who  had  had  the  honour, 
of  employing  Madame  Lalouette,  a 
piece  of  blank  paper  was  carefully 
pasted.  "  Look,  look  I "  cried  Mr 
Airey,  in  great  excitment;  "just 
look  at  the  woman's  ingenuity.  She 
must  have  been  threatened  with 
legal  proceedings,  don't  you  see? 
So  she  sticks  up  that  paper,  which 
blots  out  the  cause  of  offence,  while 
it  catches  every  eye  and  appeals  to 
every  imagination.  '  Sophie,  my 
chDd,'  says  one  woman, '  of  whom 
was  this  Madame  Lalouette  the 
Premiere  9'  '  For  me  I  cannot  con- 
ceive,' says  the  other ;  'but  Madame 
de  Corsaye  is  sure  to  know.'  So 
they  rush  off  to  a  third  lady,  and 
the  milliner  is  advertised  all  over 
Paris  by  a  single  square  of  blank 
paper.     It  is  magnificent ! " 

Here  Mr  Airey  paused  for  breath, 
and  was  straightway  thrilled  by  the 
delightful  consciousness  of  having 
been  unusually  brilliant. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mr  Armstead ; 
"  M.  Blank  is  an  excruciating  mys- 


tery to  women,  like  the  veiled  pro- 
phet of  Khorassan." 

"Ha,  ha!  capital,  capital!  and, 
by  Jove !  she  is  a  clever  woman. 
Just  look  at  that  other  dodge !  " 

"I  have  observed  it,"  said  the 
American.'  The  large  window  of 
the  ingenious  artiste  was  draped 
with  muslin,  as  if  the  mysteries  of 
La  Mode  were  sacred  as  those  of  the 
Bona  Dea ;  but  at  one  side  of  the 
window  was  placed  a  tall  sheet  of 
looking-glass,  some  two  feet  wide. 
While  the  two  friends  were  gazing 
at  the  temple  of  fashion,  the  one 
bubbled  over  with  remarks  on  the 
petty  ingenuity  of  French  women, 
the  other  watched  them  in  silence 
as  they  passed  that  looking-glass. 
He  remembered  a  method  of  snaring 
birds  by  like  means,  and  smiled 
grimly.  One  lady  just  touched  her 
bonnet  in  front,  another  her  braids 
behind.  One  stopped  and  deliber- 
ately arranged  the  lace  at  the  throaty 
another  glanced  hurriedly  at  the 
glass  and  then  darted  across  the 
road  a  mute  defiance  of  the  observer. 
Even  a  bonnetless  work-girl  caught 
a  look,  as  she  slipped  back  to  her 
work;  and  a  large  nurse,  whose 
beauty  was  no  more  than  health 
and  amiability,  shifted  her  small 
burden  tenderly,  while  she  laid 
some  large  fingers  on  the  crisp 
border  of  her  cap.  The  two 
gentlemen  were  still  staring  across 
the  street,  when  a  tiny  brougham 
drove  quickly  up  to  the  veiled 
window. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  who  can  she  be  ?  "* 
cried  Mr  Airey,   and  added  in  a 
breath,  "upon  my  word,  remark- 
ably pretty.      One  can  see  in  a 
moment  the  French  woman  of  the- 
world — grace,  elegance,  wit."  "  It 
is  my  wife,"   said  Mr  Armstead, 
drily.     The  Englishman  was  over- 
whelmed with  confusion:  "I  beg; 
yourpiurdon — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  L 
had  no  idea,  I " 

"  Won't  you  allow  me  tho  pleaa- 
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ure  of  proBenting  you  to  Mrs  Arm-  person,  who  had  risen  in  life  by 

stead  9 "  the  remarkable  fall  in  her  back. 

*^  Thanks,  thanks ;  delighted,  Fm  *'  Charming,  charming !  upon  my 

sore.     But  do  you  think  we  may  word  exceedingly  pretty ! " 

go  in — two  men,  you  know?"  "Which  do  you  meanl"  asked 

"  I  am  not  afraid  for  myself,"  the  lady,  demurely.     Mr  Airey  was 

said  the  Bostonian.  delighted.     These  little  American 

The  £x>nt  room  of  Madame  La-  women  have  so  much  self-possession 
louette  was  tenanted  only  by  gowns,  and  so  much  spirit.     They  are  so 
eroct  upon  wire  frames.     "Dress-  friendly  without  being  fast.     His 
extenders,   eh  1 "  said    Mr    Airey.  heart  warmed  to  her,  as  it  does  to 
"  Average    women,"  observed   Mr  all  pretty  women.     He  enjoys  their 
Armstead ;  but  there  was  a  twinkle  society,   as  he  delights  in   Paris, 
in  his  eye  which  softened  the  se-  In  their  presence  he  feels  himself 
verity  of  his  remark.   From  an  inner  kindled  to  wit:    when    they  are 
apartment,  which  was  seen  through  gone,  he  will  moralise  on  them  by 
open  folding-doors,  came  the  rattle  Uie  hour.     He  is  ever  ready  "  to 
of  two  shrill  French  voices,  one  vol-  break  a  comparison  or  two  "  on  a 
uble  in  the  language  of  the  country,  charming  lady.      "  It  must  be   a 
the  other  almost  equally  effective  in  strange  life,"  he  observed,  lowering 
a  mixture  of  French  and  fantastic  his  voice,  "  this  sweeping  up  and 
English.     They  were  the  voices  of  down  and  bending    of  the    body 
Madame  Lalouette  and  of  "  Mecs,"  under  other  people's  jackets." 
so  called  in  the  establishment  in  "My  figure  is  my  fortune,"  re- 
recognition  of  her  almost  miracu-  marked  Mr    Armstead,    who  was 
lous  knowledge  of  our  barbarous  standing  very  upright  by  his  wife,- 
language.     The  double  stream  of  and  staring  at  the  gliding  garment 
persuasion,  declamation,  and  excla-  "  Why,  it  must  be  delightful ! " 
mation  was  occasionally  interrupted  exclaimed  Mrs  Armstead.     "  Only 
by  a  third  voice,  high  but  not  loud,  fancy  being  always  sure  to  have  on 
and  with  a  very  pleasant  pronim-  the  very  latest  thing ! " 
dation  of  French.     Evidently  the  "  Grood gracious  1  how  frivolous!" 
lady  was  not  yet  satisfied,  for  her  thought  Mr  Airey. 
tone  was    a    little    pathetic. .  Mr  "  It  is  evident  that  I  must  go  to 
Airey  hung  back  in  alarm ;  but  Mr  my  banker,"  said  the  lady's  hus- 
Armstead,  courteously  waving  him  band.     "  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
forward,  stalked  through  the  open  of  your  company,  sir,  or  do  you  re- 
doors  with  the  unruffled  calm  of  a  main  among  the  jackets  1" 
Bed  Indian.     "  Prudence,"  he  said,  The  lady  looked  an  invitation 
"  will  you  permit  me  to  present  to  prettily, 
you  my  friend,  Mr  Airey  1"  "  How  charming ! "  thought  Mr 

"  I  am  afraid,  I  really  am  awfully  Airey ;  and  he  said,  "  I  think,  if 

afraid  that  I  am  intruding  here,"  Mrs  Ajmstead  will  allow  me,  I  will 

said  the  polite  Englishman.  stop  and  put  her  into  her  carriage." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  The  lady  smiled,  and  her  husband 

slight  delay  on  each  word  to  empha-  stalked    off  alone  to  his    banker, 

sise  her  negative ;  and  she  added,  The  Englishman  now  bloomed  into 

"  you  can   help  me  to   choose  a  talk  with  so    much    sprightliness 

winter  jacket     Do  you  like  that ) "  and  vivacity,  that  Madame  Lalou- 

and  she    pointed    to    a   garment,  ette  was  reduced  to  a  fixed  smile  of 

which  was  floating  up  and  down  appreciation,   and  Mees' could  no 

the  room  on  a  most  elegant  young  longer  display  her  unique  power  of 
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language.  Mrs  Annstead  rewarded 
her  cavalier  with  occasional  smiles 
and  nods,  while  she  gave  her  xm- 
divided  attention  to  the  business 
before  her.  She  liked  a  prattle 
at  her  ear,  and  had  the  rare  gift 
of  seeming  to  understand  it. 

Haying  finally  decided  how  the 
jacket  was  to  be  cut,  how  it  was  to 
be  decorated,  and  what  it  was  to 
<K)st,  she  became  light-hearted,  and 
for  conyersation's  sake  began  to 
babble  of  her  doubts.  She  won- 
dered if  she  had  chosen  right. 
Did  he  think  that  the  shape 
would  go  with  the  latest  gowns  1 
Was  it  too  heavy  1  Was  it  not  too 
light  ?  Would  it  be  very  becoming  1 
To  all  these  questions  she  waited 
for  no  answer,  but  stepped  daintily 
into  her  brougham.  Then  she  gave 
the  gentleman  some  fingers  beauti- 
fully gloved  through  the  window, 
and  said  smiling,  "I  have  half  a 
mind  to  go  back  and  countermand 
it  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  me  the  timel  Thfuok  you  so 
much.  How  late !  And  I  have  for- 
gotten little  Bobby's  medicine  again. 
1  guess  I  won't  ge  back  about  the 
jacket.  Home!"  Thereupon  she 
was  swept  away,  leaving  '^LI  Airey 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  He 
stood  holding  his  hat  and  star- 
ing after  the  carriage,  until  a  fat 
French  lady  of  fashion  pushed  him 
off  the  pavement,  while  her  little 
darling  of  a  dog  ran  between  his 
legs.  Having  unwound  himself 
from  the  animal's  chain,  and  mur- 
mured an  apology  to  its  owner,  Mr 
Airey  put  on  his  hat  and  heaved  a 
«igh.  "  I  have  forgotten  little  Bob- 
by's medicine  again  ! "  he  repeated, 
«8  he  moved  away.  "And  they 
talk  of  the  fnvolity  of  French  wo- 
men !  Poor  little  Bobby ! "  This 
moralist  has  a  tender  heart,  and  de- 
lights to  exercise  it.  Pathetic  were 
the  pictures  which  he  conjured  up 
of  the  little  innocent.  He  thought 
of  Tiny  Tim  and  little  Paul  Bombey . 


He  fimcied  the  sick  child  lying  like 
a  faded  flower  on  his  small  bed,  and 
lisping  blessings  on  his  mother, 
whose  whole  mind  was  concentrated 
on  the  choice  of  a  winter  jacket. 
She  had  forgotten  the  medicine 
again.  How  often  had  she  for- 
gotten it)  Perhaps  for  months 
that  little  bh'ghted  child  had  been 
sighing  for  the  lively  tonic,  or  the 
dark-brown  cod-liver  oil;  but  the 
hand  which  should  have  adminis- 
tered the  draught,  whilst  its  fellow 
soothed  the  pillow  of  the  sufferer, 
was  poising  bonnets  or  fingering 
fringes.  Perhaps  at  that  very  mo- 
ment poor  little  Bobby  was  looking 
his  last  look  into  his  mother's  eyes, 
and  whispering,  "Kever  mind,  mo- 
ther, it's  too  late.  I  shan't  want 
the  physic  now.  You  may  take  it 
all  yoursell"  "  But  this  is  weak- 
ness," said  Mr  Airey  to  himself,  as 
he  found  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  He 
went  home  like  a  man  bent  on  dis- 
charging a  duty,  and  springing  light 
as  a  French  thinker  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general,  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "  American  women  have  even 
less  feeling  than  Parisian." 

A  week  passed,  and  Mr  Airey 
had  not  called  upon  his  Boston 
acquaintances.      It  was   no   small 
sacrifice.     Had  any  one  ever  told 
him  that  he  was  in  love  with  a 
married  woman,  his  neatly-arranged 
hair  would  have  risen  and  betrayed 
the  thin  places.     Nevertheless,  on 
some  of  those  platforms  which  in 
countless  number  lie  between  the 
abyss  of  love  and  the  heights  of 
sublime  indifference,  the  estimable 
gentleman    moved  with  ease  and 
grace.     The  pleasure  which  he  felt 
in  the  society  of  a  charming  woman 
was,  to  some  extent,  unlike  that 
which  he  derived  from  the  conver- 
sation of  his  maiden  aunt  or  his 
former  tutor.     The  unlike  element, 
whatever  it  may  be,  never  troubled 
his  conscience ;  but  when  he  was 
forced  to  disapprove  of  an  attractive 
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womaHy  he  manfollj  resisted  his 
indinaiion  for  her  company.  He 
resisted  his  tendency  to  caU  Jipon 
the  Armsteads  for  a  full  week. 
'' Unmothered  mother! — ^heartless, 
pitiless!"  he  frequently  repeated 
to  himself,  recalling  the  words  of 
Telemachus,  and  thereby  raising 
himself  to  a  heroic  elevation.  Yet 
he  was  decidedly  bored.  He  had 
walked  daily  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Gapucines,  the  Bue  de  la  Paiz,  the 
Eue  de  Eivoli,  and  the  Champs 
£lys4es.  He  had  stared  into  all  the 
chocolate-shopsy  and  gaped  at  the 
allegorical  works  of  Eubens  in  the 
Louvre.  He  had  moralised  before 
the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries,  and  had 
scanned  with  approval  that  costly 
triumph  of  indigestible  gingerbread, 
•distant  cousin  of  our  ovrax  Albert 
Memorial,  the  new  Opera -House. 
He  had  laughed  under  protest  at 
M.  Lecocq's  last  opera,  and  stared 
with  blank  amazement  at  the  newest 
social  problem  of  M.  Dumas — a  pro- 
blem on  the  immediate  solution  of 
which  the  existence  of  society  evi- 
dently depended,  while  he  and  the 
majority  of  mankind  had  been  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  its  existence. 
Mr  Aurey  was  bored;  but  still  he 
would  not  yield.  It  is  strange,  if 
we  consider*  his  fixed  determination, 
that  he  remembered  the  Armstead's 
number  so  clearly ;  yet  more  strange 
that  on  the  eighth  day  after  their 
former  meeting  he  had  his  hand  on 
the  bell  of  their  apartment.  Per- 
haps he  went  to  moralise,  perhaps 
to  ofifer  medicine.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  French  maid,  who 
was  crying  in  a  most  becoming 
fashion.  The  visitor's  imagination 
was  roused.  "Is  it  Bobby  1" 
he  gasped.  She  nodded  prettily. 
She  could  not  speak  for  weeping. 
She  led  the  way  into  the  first  room ; 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
followed  her.  The  sight  which  he 
beheld  was  indeed  surprising.  On 
the  table  stood  a  bottle  of  physic. 


and  by  it  the  most  delicate  of  sweet- 
breads untasted.  Mr  Armstead,  hia 
somewhat  rugged  face  softened  by 
emotion,  was  bending  like  a  breech- 
loader with  the  charge  withdrawn,, 
over  a  comfortable  sofa.  Opposite 
to  him  was  his  wife,  who  had  sunk 
upon  the  floor,  and  with  tears  pour- 
ing down  her  cheeks  was  soothing 
the  little  sufferer.  The  little  suffer- 
er! Between  husband  and  wife^ 
propped  by  the  softest  pillows, 
draped  by  the  softest  shawls,  im> 
portant  and  deeply  conscious  of  hia 
importance,  reclined  the  prince  of 
pugs.  Mr  Armstead  came  forward. 
"How  do  you  do,  sirt"  he  said, 
"  I  hoped  that  you  were  the  phy- 
sician. Have  you  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  maladies  of  dogs  1  ^ 
"Kone  whatever,"  said  Mr  Amy, 
tartly;  "and  indeed  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  can  interest  yourself  in 
a  dog  at  such  a  moment."  "At 
such  a  moment ! "  repeated  the  other 
slowly.  "When  little  Bobby,'* 
began  the  Englishman,  visibly  af- 
fected. "Why,  sir,  this  is  little 
Bobby." 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  uttered 
in  that  measured  tone  which  he 
knew  so  well,  the  sufiferer  turned  a 
plaintive  eye  upon  the  intruder. 
"Behold  how  the  great -minded 
suffer,"  he  seemed  to  say.  His 
skin  was  so  loose,  that  it  would 
have  been  well  had  an  accomplished 
workwoman  gathered  it  in  at  his 
waist  His  coat  was  stary,  and  his 
tail,  that  sign  of  his  nobility,  uncurl- 
ed. The  lines  about  his  ebon  visage 
were  deepened  by  illness.  The  face 
told  of  suffering,  but  of  a  certain 
pride  in  the  interest  which  it  excited. 
The  large  dark  eye  was  turned  upon 
Mr  Airey,  but  awoke  no  pity  in  his 
breast.  That  he  should  have  ex- 
pended a  whole  week's  sentiment 
upon  a  sick  dog !  As  well  sit  down 
in  the  ditch  with  the  great  Mr 
Stome  to  lament  over  a  dead  don- 
key.    $'I  think  I  had  better  go,** 
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said  the  moralist,  with  a  glance  at 
Mrs  Armstead.  "  I  am  a&aid  that 
my  wife  is  not  equal  to  conversation 
at  present.  I  trust  that  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  un- 
der happier  circumstances."  '^Afa, 
thanks,  Tm  snre^  ah/'  murmured 
the  yisitor^  and  he  glanced  again  at 
the  lady.  She  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence.  She  was 
holding  the  limp  right  hand  of  the 
patient  in  her  own,  and  was  hath- 
ing  it  with  her  tears.  Mr  Airey 
departed  abruptly. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  moral- 
ist was  toying  with  his  breakfast, 
and  meditating  fitfully  on  the  New 
England  character,  a  curious  note 
was  brought  to  him.  It  was  shaped 
like  a  fan.  He  opened  it  with  a 
sniff  of  scorn.  "  Another  noyelty ! " 
he  exclaimed  testily.  "Our  mus- 
tard-pots are  made  like  beer-jugs; 
we  shall  soon  have  beer-jugs  in  the 
shape  of  baths,  and  baths  disguised 
as  hansom  cabs.  Manrellous  powers 
of  invention  truly!"  He  spread 
out  the  sham  fan,  and  read  the 
nimble-pointed  characters  : — 

"Dear  Mr  Airbt, — How  you 
must  have  wondered  at  my  strange 
conduct  yesterday !  I  was  in  the 
deepest  despair,  and  quite  unfit  to 
receive  anybody.  To-day  all  looks 
bright  again.    The  dear  doctor  came 


soon  after  you  left.  He  is  reckoned 
very  clever,  and  attends  the  dogs  or 
the  best  people  in  Paris  of  all  par- 
ties. The  &vourite  hound  of  the 
Due  d'Aumerle,  La  Marquise  de 
Baldefde's  famous  spaniels  (of  course 
you  remember  M.  Casimir's  bril- 
liant mot),  and  M.  Baretta's  new 
poodle  Fratemit<^  are  among  his 
patienta  He  says  that  our  little 
Bobby  has  no  serious  malady,  but 
recommends  a  warmer  climate.  So 
we  start  at  once  for  the  south,  and 
shall  winter  at  Kice.  I  should  pre- 
fer the  Kile,  but  hear  that  the  boats  ^ 
are  so  irritating  for  dogs.  Will 
you  do  me  a  great  favour,  and  [send 
me  some  cleansing  tablets  when 
you  go  back  to  London  ?  I  would 
not  trouble  you,  but  they  are  in- 
valuable for  Bobby's  skin.  My 
husband  is  in  despair  at  having  to  • 
leave  without  returning  your  visit. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  somewhere 
in  the  South. — Very  cordially 
yours,       Prudence  Armstead." 

"I  buy  tablets  for  that  cur!" 
cried  Mr  Airey.  "  Well,  I  suppose 
I  shall,"  he  added.  He  could  eat 
no  more  breakfast.  He  took  down, 
his  diary,  and  wrote  in  it  with  the 
air  of  one  who  fulfils  an  important 
duty — "  American  women  are  ab- 
surdly over-sensitive." 
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The  *'  city  "  of  London  has  been  superb  display  upon  state  occasions, 
a  synonym  for  prosperous  adventure  yet  they  conducted  their  business 
since  l^orsemen  and  Danes  came  with  care  and  methodically  regu- 
swarming  up  the  mouth  of  its  river,  lated  their  outgoings.  When  kings, 
like  the  wasps  that  cluster  round  who  condescended  to  call  them  their 
our  bursting  peaches.  It  was  the  gossips,  came  to  crave  temporary  ac- 
place  of  all  others  for  splendid  for-  commodation  for  foreign  or  domestic 
tunes — ^where  Master  Kichard  Whit-  wars,  they  dealt  rigidly  with  their 
tington  turned  back  on  the  slopes  of  royal  suitors,  and  kept  money  mat- 
Highgate;  and  Osborne,  plunging  ters  and  good-fellowship  strictly 
from  old  London  Bridge,  emerged  separate.  Our  fifth  -  rate  modem 
from  the  cataract  beneath  the  piers  financiers  would  turn  up  their  noses 
with  the  heiress  to  his  master's  at  a  proposal  for  an  advance  to  be 
wealth  in  his  arms.  The  natural  covered  by  the  crown  rubies  or  the 
ostentation  of  wealth  kept  pace  with  casket  of  diamonds  that  his  majesty 
its  magnificent  traditions.  From  was  prevailed  upon  to  pawn.  At 
time  immemorial  it  was  the  pride  of  least  the  transaction  was  a  safe  and 
'the  great  guilds  to  practise  a  lavish  legitimate  one  for  the  loan  con- 
hospitality;  and  when  they  wel-  tractors — ^the  security  covered  the 
«omed  their  monarch  to  their  an-  risks ;  and  the  profits,  such  as  they 
cient  halls,  or  conferred  their  free-  were,  were  assured.  80  in  all  their 
dom  on  his  feudal  barons,  they  ventures  these  men  of  the  middle 
indulged  in  feasting  worthy  the  ages  made  themselves  sure  of  re- 
solemnity.  Their  ponderous  buffets  turns  on  a  general  average,  and  never 
groaned  under  massive  plate ;  their  risked  themselves  further  than  they 
dames,  when  they  graced  these  civic  could  see.  Hazards  there  were  then 
•ceremonies,  showed  in  head-gear  and  as  now,  and  hazards  peculiar  to  the 
-stomachers  resplendent  with  pearls,  times.  The  perils  from  war  and 
and  rustled  along  in  the  brocades  of  piracy  were  greater ;  the  science  of 
the  East  or  many-piled  velvets  from  seamanship  was  in  its  infancy ; 
Genoa.  Meanwhile  the  populace  charts  were  scarce  and  meagre; 
were  shouting  themselves  hoarse  beacons  and  buoys  were  rarer  stilL 
outside  among  the  fountains  flowing  Kichly-laden  argosies,  labouring  in 
with  wine  and  ale,  and  the  sheep  heavy  seas,  or  drifting  upon  dan- 
and  oxen  that  were  roasting  whole-  gerous  lee  shores,  would  swathe  the 
•sale.  There  was  so  much  profitable  billows  in  costly  silks,  and'  scent 
business  to  be  done  in  London  even  the  storm  with  bursting  bales  of 
in  those  days,that  the  money-dealers  spices.  But  fairly  prudent  mer- 
-of  Lombardy  were  lured  over  to  chants  had  seldom  sudi  a  run  of  ill- 
take  their  share  in  it ;  and,  exchang-  luck  as  their  unfortunate  brother  of 
ing  their  sunny  Milan  for  the  foggy  Venice.  So  far  they  insured  each 
.gardens  of  our  Hesperides,  estab-  otherbyjoining  a  mutual  joint-stock 
lished  themselves  in  the  narrow  association,  and  as  their  gains  were 
thoroughfare  still  sacred  to  their  immense  in  the  absence  of  keen 
•successors  in  the  craft.  competition,  they  could  bear  the 

But     though    those     merchant  occasional  losses  with  equanimity, 

princes,  for  their  own  credit's  sake.  Above  all,  they  took  life  leisurely 

-And  the  honour  of  their  city,  made  enough  to  enjoy  it — the  ceaseless 
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bustle  of  feveiisli  speculation  did 
not  demoralise  their  dignified  gait, 
or  play  disagreeable  tricks  with  their 
excellent  digestions.  When  they 
freighted  a  Yessel  for  a  distant 
Toyage,  it  was  so  much  capital 
lo<^ed  out  of  the  way  for  a  year  or 
two;  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
which  they  need  not  look  to 
see  again  for  many  days.  There 
were  no  swift  postal  communications 
with  the  lands  of  the  Grand  Turk 
or  Prester  John,  to  tell  them  how 
the  lading  was  going  forward, 
whether  the  local  markets  were 
looking  up  or  down,  and  what  were 
the  latest  rates  of  exchange.  So 
we  have  the  prosperous  tranquillity 
of  their  easy  circumstances  reflected 
in  those  complacent  and  well-con- 
ditioned portraits,  furred  in  miniver 
and  golden-chained,  that  haye  been 
handed  down  to  an  admiring  pos- 
terity by  the  best  contemporary  art 
of  the  times. 

Nor  did  things  change  very  ma- 
terially till  comparatively  the  other 
day.  Through  the  last  century, 
and  for  a  good  part  of  the  present 
one,  the  men  of  the  city  made  their 
money  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
manner.  It  is  true  the  blood  of  the 
race  would  boil  up  occasionally  in 
a  burst  of  speculation,  even  so  far 
back  as  the  days  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme  or  the  blowing  of  the  great 
Mississippi  bubble.  Afterwards,' 
the  conTulsions  of  Napoleon's  wars 
would  shake  the  very  pillars  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  sending  even  the 
national  consols  up  and  down  like 
quicksilver  exposed  to  frost  and  fire. 
It  was  not  in  British  nature  to  resist 
staking  heavily  on  these  swift  fluc- 
tuations. Some  shrewd  and  daring 
men,  like  the  first  of  the  Eoths- 
childs,  laid  the  foundations  of  snug 
family  independences ;  while  many, 
with  Thackeray's  old  John  Sedley, 
went  to  the  wall  in  the  scramble. 
But  London  commercial  men  as  a 
Toley  though  they  might  sxiffer  from 


Continental  blockades  and  Orders 
in  Council,  pursued,  as  best  they 
could,  the  steady  tenor  of  their  way. 
They  grew  rich  by  saving  rather 
than  by  getting ;  and  in  putting  by 
the  regular  profits  of  their  business, 
looked  to  the  security  rather  thai> 
the  interest.  It  was  every  man  for 
himself,  and  Providence  for  all,  and 
they  did  their  best  to  conciliate 
Providence  by  prudence.  Joint- 
stock  enterprise  was  only  in  embryo,, 
and  '^  limited  liability  "  undreamed 
of  like  speculative  syndicates. 

The  wants  of  the  wealthiest  were 
comparatively  few.      The    master 
managed  his  own  afliedrs,  and  trust- 
ed very  little  to  subordinates.    The 
tradesman  lived  above    his    shop 
that  he  might  the  better  keep  an 
eye  on  his  business.     The  city  by 
night,   as  well  as  by  day,  had  a  • 
great  residential  population.     The 
growth  of  London  had  been  unpre- 
cedented, but    it  was    still    kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.     It  was 
anything  but  safe  travelling  on  the 
commons  and  wastes  that  ringed  in 
the  city ;  and  when  the  last  of  the 
highwaymen    had    been  hung  in 
<5hains,  footpads  and  roughs  per- 
petuated the  terror,  invited  by  the 
charms    of    unpatrolled   solitudes. 
Gradually  the  beads  of  great  city 
houses,   who   shrank  from   actu^ 
exile  in  the  country,  compxonusea 
with  their   fancy  for  rural  reto^ 
ment  by  settling  nearjollages  to 
the  north  or  souih      But  ni^\^^; 
the  warmest  men  BtiU.lunit^d^^ 

ambition  to   co«^^?^^^^^  ^^^d- 
in  Bloomsbury  5  -  o^^ers^^ore^  ad^ 

venturous,  ^o^^^r'^ri^^aiS  tbe 
north  of  Oxford  Street^  towa^^ 

ma ;  but  lew  ^^  .         £  fashion  ta 
the  "Wtr^  fi^^^'^f  "Jrthwaid  of 

St  James  a  ana"  -  _  f.-  tiie  l)eBt 

HoUdays  ^^^f^f  was^^^^^^^ 
of  reasons.  ^'f'J^'^^S  ^^^  therc> 
and  cost   money. 


nor  were 
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many  convenient  places  of  resort. 
Even  when  Brighthelmstone  had 
become  Brighton,  and  the  Margate 
hoy  had  been  run  off  by  the  Eiuns- 
:gate  steamers,  summer  accommoda- 
tion on  the  coast  was  much  in  the 
TOUgh,  nor  had  visitors  acquired  the 
habit .  of  idling.  A  week  by  the 
brackish  waters  of  Gravesend  set  a 
xespectable  family  up  for  the  season, 
^nd  a  day  or  two  of  outing  in  Ep- 
ping  Forest  was  acquiesced  in  as  a 
very  tolerable  substitute.  Wales  and 
'Scotland  were  fiEirther  away  than 
the  Tyrol,  or  even  Transylvania, 
nowadays.  It  was  doubtful  plea- 
sure travelling  down  to  the  High- 
lands by  stage-coach,  and  posting 
•cost  a  fortune  in  time  as  much  as 
in  money.  The  forests,  the  moors, 
^nd  the  salmon-streams,  that  are  so 
many  El  Dorados  to  their  owners, 
were  made  very  free  to  any  one 
who  came  with  a  decent  introduc- 
tion; and  yachting  was  the  last 
amusement  that  could  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  landsmen  whose 
main  experiences  had  been  a  toss- 
ing in  the  Calais  packet  People, 
in  short,  stuck  to  their  business, 
because  they  had  few  distractions 
to  care  for  in  competition  with  it, 
and  lived  well  within  their  means 
in  the  absence  of  many  temptations 
to  exceed  theuL 

But  steam  and  electricity  are 
powerful  enchanters,  and  have  chang- 
ed our  city  to  the  Babylon  which 
throws  its  antitype  into  the  shade. 
Marble  palaces  and  hanging  gardens, 
gilded  barges  and  gay  garments  and 
caparisons,  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  oriental  magnificence,  indicated 
poverty  rather  than  wealth.  The 
revenues  of  wasted  provinces  were 
squandered  in  an  overgrown  city 
that  consumed  much  and  produced 
little.  Merchants  and  speculators 
would  have  had  lean  times  of  it, 
•except  those  who  catered  for  the 
'extravagances  of  the  courtiers ;  for 
ihe  masses  had  no  savings  to  come 


upon.  The  rush  and  scramble  about 
the  Bank  of  England  at  high  noon 
represents  a  very  different  prosper- 
ity; the  shipping  on  the  river,  horn. 
the  lighters  at  Battersea  to  the  tiers 
of  shipping  in  the  Pool,  is  eloquent 
of  the  indefinite  diffusion  of  an 
infinitely  more  substantial  splen- 
dour. The  growth  and  size  of 
London  are  simply  inconceivable 
to  those  who  have  not  studied 
them,  and  dry  statistics  ML  to 
bring  them  home  to  men  who  should 
be  most  fftmiliar  with  figures.  Cob- 
bett's  '^  wen "  has  spread  fax  over 
the  country  he  used  to  admire  and 
abuse  in  his  rural  rides.  Diverging 
railways  have  carried  the  suburbs 
in  aU  directions  to  distances  of  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  miles,  and  we 
apparently  shall  soon  be  travelling 
to  the  coast  between  a  double  line 
of  villas. 

If  the  aggregate  rateable  valne 
of  London  property  is  enormous, 
the  credit  based  upon  it  is  incalcul- 
able. You  have  parish  upon  par- 
ish of  closely-packed  houses,  all 
letting  readily  at  rents  that  are 
relatively  highest  in  the  best  and 
the  worst  quarters.  There  are  cu- 
bic miles  upon  miles  of  furniture, 
Golcondas  of  gems,  a  vast  acreage  of 
paintings  of  more  or  less  appreci- 
able value;  chariots  innumerable 
from  Long  Acre,  with  horses  to 
match;  blocks  and  rows  of  ware- 
houses crammed  &om  roof  to  base- 
ment with  the  wealth  of  the 
world ;  whole  fleets  unlading  at  the 
heaped-up  wharfs  which  are  insured 
for  milliards.  Yet  a  great  propor- 
tion of  that  convertible  property 
merely  corresponds  to  the  capital  of 
some  speculative  credit  establish- 
ment that  commits  itself  widely  to 
any  variety  of  unlimited  transactions, 
determined  to  do  business  so  long 
as  it  can  do  it  on  any  terms.  The 
master  of  the  Belgravian  mansion 
is  spending  his  thousands  or  tens 
of  thousands,  and  great  part  of  the 
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money  is  set  in  circulation  in  Lon- 
don. The  part  owner  of  a  ware- 
honae  or  wluuf,  nay,  the  tenant  of 
«ome  cramped  chambers  in  ^fark  or 
Mincing  Lanes,  may  be  turning  oyer 
his  hundreds  of  thousands  or  his 
millions  yearly,  dating  his  bills  from 
his  office  in  town.  No  wonder  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  so- 
ciety is  to  centralisation  and  absorp- 
tion ;  that  cupidity,  ambition,  con- 
nections, and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  getting  a  living  somehow,  should 
attract  men  of  all  conditions  to 
London.  2fot  even  in  the  great 
cities  oi  youthful  America  is  there 
a  more  tempting  field  for  promiscu- 
ous enterprise ;  and  accordingly,  ad- 
venturers of  every  shade  of  morality 
see  a  rare  chance  of  making  them- 
selves capitalists  by  drawing  fancy 
bills  on  a  golden  future.  It  is  no 
longer  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when 
advices  were  sent  by  coach  and 
sailing  ship,  and  men  had  such  op- 
portunities of  informing  themselves 
about  their  customers  that  caution 
was  scarcely  a  merit.  !Now  an 
order  or  an  offer  is  flashed  by  the 
wires,  and  the  time  for  reflection 
must  be  counted  by  minutes.  Ton 
may  accept  a  plausible  proposal  or 
you  may  leave  it  alone ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  you  may  be  sure  there  are 
scores  of  people  ready  to  snap  at 
what  you  have  rejected.  Show 
distrust  of  an  insinuating  stranger, 
and  you  have  an  uneasy  suspicion 
you  may  have  missed  a  chance  you 
will  have  reason  to  regret.  So  long 
as  times  are  good  and  money  easy, 
the  odds  are  you  will  '^  realise  the 
stakes,''  however  speculative  the 
game.  Possibly  you  may  be  out  of 
pocket  by  over-confidence,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  you  will  be  no- 
where in  the  race  if  you  waste 
precious  time  in  importunate  in- 
quiriea 

Nor  is  speculation  the  monopoly 
of  men  in  business.  Landowners 
find  it  hard  to  hold  their  own,  if 


they  live  like  their  fathers  on  their 
rentals,  or  invest  in  consols  and 
mortgages  the  legacies  that  came  to 
them  in  windfalls.  Professional 
gentlemen  must  keep  carriages  for 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  send 
their  sons  to  the  fa^onable  public 
schools  and  crack  colleges.  If  they 
are  to  make  the  two  ends  meet^  and 
leave  anything  behind  them,  they 
must  put  out  their  smaU  economies 
to  the  best  advantage.  Young  men 
about  town  on  modest  allowances 
must  have  their  clubs,  their  rubbers, 
their  cabs,  their  cigars,  their  clothes 
and  jewellery  fiom  West  End  ar- 
tists. Clerg3rmen,  widows,  ancient 
spinsters,  small  tradespeople,  and 
upper  servants  in  retirement^  with 
a  thousand  or  two,  or  a  few  hun- 
dreds to  spare,  can  no  longer  afford 
themselves  the  luxury  of  a  content- 
ed mind  and  the  simple  safety  of 
the  three  per  cents.  To  all  these 
impecunious  people  the  Stock  Ex- 
change opens  its  hospitable  doors — 
metaphorically  —  offering  them  an 
embarrassment  of  investments  more 
or  less  lucrative,  and  most  seduc- 
tive feusilities  for  time  bargains.  The 
money  of  these  innocents,  not  to 
speak  of  their  more  or  less  illusory 
credit,  goes  to  swell  the  stakes  in 
the  game  of  chance  and  skill  that  is 
open  to  every  one  who  chooses  to 
cut  in.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
there  are  still  men  in  the  city 
whose  honour  is  as  unimpeachable 
as  their  wealth.  But  there  can  be 
as  little  question  that  the  tone  of 
morality  has  never  been  more  lax ; 
that  novel  opportunitiesoffer  irresist- 
ible temptations  to  people  only  too 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  them; 
that  sharp  practice  and  a  talent  for 
business  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  almost  convertible  terms;  thai 
success  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
and  is  an  infallible  antidote  to  back- 
biting ;  and  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  it  might  prove  a  danger- 
ous precedent,  were  we  to  encourage 
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Beverity  upon  failures  or  frauds. 
At  all  events,  and  under  existing 
circumstances,  there  is  no  lack  of  ro- 
mance in  the  lives  of  city  men ;  and 
it  may  be  quite  worth  while  to  take 
a  turn  through  their  haunts,  and 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  their  most 
conspicuous  types. 

Naturally  we  give  precedence  to 
the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  high 
finance  —  cosmopolitan  potentates 
whose  names  have  long  been  house- 
hold words  in  political  and  courtly 
as  well  as  financial  circles,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  city  mansion  of  the 
Guldenstems  is  modest  and  even 
mean;  they  have  sunk  none  of 
their  capital  in  opening  grand  vis- 
tas before  a  sumptuous  elevation 
withflorid  architraves  and  plate-glass 
windows.  You  strike  down  a  side 
lane  frem  a  leading  throughfare, 
and  thence  turn  up  a  courtway, 
where  the  uncertain  light  filters 
dimly  between  the  many-storeyed 
houses  that  nearly  meet  overhead. 
Touhaveelbow-rc^mandbreathing 
space  when  you  reach  the  end  of  it, 
where  the  lofty  but  dingy  offices  of 
the  Ouldenstems  occupy  three  sides 
of  the  little  square.  The  outer 
courts  of  the  establishment  are  easy 
enough  of  access ;  possibly  the. cou- 
pons of  some  Eussian  or  Austrian 
loan  may  be  in  course  of  payment, 
and  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
are  creditors  of  the  two-headed  eagle 
may  be  crushing  up  to  the  counter 
to  receive  their  payment.  But  it 
is  another  thing  altogether  to  make 
your  way  to  the  penetralia,  and 
many  monarchs  are  far  more  acces- 
sible than  the  heads  of  the  mighty 
firm.  No  wonder ;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  minutes  of  those  tenfold  million- 
aires. For  a  couple  of  generations 
at  least  they  have  been  the  great 
bankers  of  the  world,  and  have 
picked  and  chosen  their  business  as 


they  pleased.  Emperors,  kings,  and 
republics  one  and  indivisible,  hav& 
sent  special  envoys  who  have  danced 
attendance  in  the  ante-chamber, 
sending  in  their  names  obsequi- 
ously by  gentlemen  ushers.  Nor  in 
lending  their  millions  has  the  hous^ 
looked  solely  to -the  soundness  of 
the  security  or  the  probable  pro- 
fits of  the  investment  Aspiring 
ambition  has  grown  with  their  ac- 
cumulating gold,  and  habituated 
them  to  influencing  the  destinies  of 
potentates  and  peoples.  As  Gul- 
denstems have  blown  hot  or  cold, 
the  war  weather-glass  has  risen  or 
fallen,  and  kingdoms  that  sued  to 
them  in  vain  for  millions  have  been 
bound  over  in  spite  of  themselvea 
to  keep  the  pe€U».  Given  such 
a  financial  autocracy,  verging  fre- 
quently on  actual  dictatorship,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
wealth  of  the  house  should  not  ex- 
pand with  its  imperial  dreams  of 
acquisition.  Its  members  are  in 
the  secrets  that  sway  the  stocks  of 
Europe,  for  their  hand  is  on  the 
helm  that  governs  courts.  We  see 
the  Bourses  agitated  with  hopes  and 
fears,  sensitive  to  each  ephemeral 
influence,  and  starting  at  each  pass- 
ing note  that  Eumour  sounds  on 
her  trumpet.  Has  such  an  insur- 
rection of  the  patriots  really  been 
planned  and  payed  for  in  such  a 
capital)  or  does  the  mighty  mas- 
ter of  thousands  of  battalions 
mean  to  set  them  in  motion  ''to 
keep  the  peace")  The  bears  and 
the  bulls  go  in  for  wild  gambling, 
and  the  shuttlecocks  of  llie  shares 
are  driven  up  and  down  as  one  side 
or  the  other  ply  the  battledores. 
Well,  Guldenstems  have  pretty  ac- 
curate information  as  to  everything 
that  is  sheer  guess-work  with  the 
rest.  In  their  sales  and  their  pur^ 
chases  they  anticipate  the  shifting 
tums  of  the  markets ;  and  till  the 
public  come  to  discover  who  is  com- 
missioning the  buying  and  the  sell- 
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ingy  they  may  avail  themselyes  to  intimate  relations  with  the  most 
<in  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  influential  foreign  society.  Whose  is 
legitimate  advantages  of  their  posi-  that  vast    mansion  in  the  shady 
iion.  Alchymists,  who  are  the  veri-  gardens  behind  the  gilded  railings, 
table  possessors  of  the  philosopher's  within  a  couple  of  stone-throws  of 
stone,  everything  they  handle  diould  the  President's  Palace  of  the  Elystel 
turn  to  gold.     Lucky  the  specula-  It  is  the  property  of  Baron  Friedrich 
tor  who  lays  his  feverish  hands  on  a  von  Guldenstem;  its  fame  is  in  all 
coiner  of  their  golden  mantle.  Whe-  the  guide-books  for  its  unrivalled 
iher  he  has  made  the  discovery  of  collection  of  old  French  china  and 
precious  metals  among  untrodden  its  inimitable  cabinets  of  the  chiefs 
mountains,  or  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  Dutch  schooL    The  Baron- 
Pactolus  that  rolls  at  the  back  of  the  ess  has  always  been  one  of  the 
world — ^whether  he  has  seen  his  way  leaders  of  that  fashionable  world 
to  develop  some  novel  industry  in  that  meddles  with  politics,  though 
the  A&ican  deserts  or  the  Asuitic  she  has  turned  frondeme  since  the 
steppes — \i  he  once  secure  the  back-  fall  of  the  Empire.     In  the  £m- 
ing  of  the  Guldenstems,  the  success  pire's  palmy  days,  her  autumn  gath- 
of  his  scheme  is  assured.      And  erings  at  her  country  seat  of  Chev- 
fightly  so.    For  not  only  does  their  illy  used  to  rival  the  success  of  the 
indorsement  mean  unlimited  credit,  entertainments  at  Compi^gne.     As 
but  they  pique  themselves  on  never  for  the  Baron,  he  is  still  hand  and 
playing   save   to    win,  and    their  glove  with  his  old  ally,  the  Marshal 
-encouragement    of   any   bold    ad-  President's  minister  of  the  flnances ; 
venture  gives  it  the  guarantee  of  and  doubtless  his  opinions  are  lis- 
their  unrivalled  business  experience,  tened  to  with  deference,  when  deli- 
Should  it  please  them  to  admit  the  cate  fiscal  questions  come  under  dis- 
public  to  a  partnership,  the  super-  cussion.    Another  of  the  Von  Gul- 
fluous  shares  are  placed  with  a  rush,  denstems  has  a  palace  looking  out 
And  float  off  at  once  with  a  hand-  on  the  Villa  Keale  at  Naples  :  aa- 
some  premium.  other  Uves  cheek  by  jo^l  with  tne 
The  great  house  has  its  headquar-  German  Emperor  Unier  den  Linden: 
ters  in  London,  but  its  hands,  like  a  fourth  inhabits  a  ^^J^|.P  IT. 
those  of  imperial  Nuremberg,  in  the  a  secluded  square  of  ^^^ .  \^^?r*^ 
words  of  the  old  Franconian  proverb,  a  fifth  branch  has  been  estabiwnea 
are  stretched   out    through  every  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Neva.        ^ 
land.     Before  the  days  of  the  tele-  have  always  s®*  ^!^_  trf^^h 


graph,  the  Guldensterns  stood  bet-  the  family  intermarries  ?^^     ^ 
ter  even  than  now,  for  they  had  in  favour  am^^8  ?^.    ^^^tions 
their  confidential  representatives  in  have  thrown  out  **^^^^^^tocracy 
all  the  centres  where  there  was  the  among  the  p^^^^^^^riest  So  when 
freest  circulation  of  commerce  or  the  of  most  civilised,  co       ^^^'  family  to 
currency.     Couriers  travelling  post  it  pleases  any  ^^^j^gelf  at  home  d^ 
and    chartering   special    steamers,  travel,  he  finds      -^^^j^  Q^e  of  the 
established  a  rapid  interchange  of  the  world  ^^®''    ^  gets  out  on  a  pro- 
communications,     distancing     the  heads  of  the  no  ,  ^^^^y  •welcome  fiom 
messengers    of   governments,    and  gress,  he  baa  fv^j^^^e.      When   he 
leaving  rival  establishments    long  royalties   ®J®^^  ^t>m  London  for 
leagues  in  the  rear.     But  although  takes  his  ^^^^^    ^f  his  intentions 
the  Guldensterns  no  longer  enjoy  an  Paris,  the   tie  ^^^^j^^     Before  be  has 
eady  monopoly  of  public  news,  tiiey  has  precedea.  ^^^^^j^e  his  name  in 
<»n  still  avail  themselves  of  their  had  time  to  i»»^  2  a 
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the  book  in  the  ante-chamber,  the 
Piesident  of  the  French  Bepablic, 
be  he  civilian  or  soldier,  has  forward- 
ed an  invitation  to  a  friendly  din- 
ner. What  turn  may  be  taken  by 
the  amicable  chat  over  coffee  and 
cigars  we  dare  hardly  surmise,  and 
he  may  be  sore  the  words  of  the 
visitor  do  not  fall  into  heedless  ears. 
Let  him  prolong  his  journey  and  go 
where  he  will,  the  greatest  of  the 
Yon  Guldenstems  is  sure  to  find 
himself  en  pays  de  coimatsBance. 
We  do  not  know  that  he  is  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Medjidi.  It  has 
never  been  the  way  of  lus  family 
to  be  over-intimate  with  empires  or 
individuals  that  carry  in  their  shat- 
tered constitutions  the  seeds  of  in- 
evitable dissolution.  Insignificant 
shreds  of  kingdoms,  like  Greece, 
would  scarcely  be  honoured  with 
his  condescending  patronage.  But 
where  things  are  tolerably  solvent, 
he  may  be  said  to  be  practically  nat- 
uralised. In  Brussels,  in  Berlin, 
in  Yienna,  in  St  Petersburg,  if  he 
is  not  a  baron  of  the  empire,  or  a 
prince  of  the  realm,  at  least  he  is 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  some 
of  the  orders  of  chivalry.  And 
were  he  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
make  the  round  of  the  globe,  there 
is  scarcely  a  city  with  pretensions 
to  commercial  rank,  where  he  might 
not  settle  himself  in  an  easy-chair, 
and  make  himself  at  home  in  one  of 
his  own  counting-houses.  Who 
are  Lopez  '&  Herrera  of  Madrid) 
Only  another  name  for  Guldenstem. 
Hernandez  Brothers  of  the  Havan- 
nahl  Guldenstems  again.  De  la 
Harpe  &  C»«-  of  New  Orleans? 
Toujaurs  Guldenstems, — and  so  on 
indefinitely.  But  if  riches  be  a 
snare,  colossal  wealth  is  a  great  safe- 
guard from  manifold  temptations; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  matter 
of  course  that  the  Guldenstems,  the 
bankers  of  princes  and  the  confi- 
dants of  Cabinets,  should  bear  a 
character  for  unblemished  iionour 


and  probity.    All  the  same  in  these- 
days  it  is  something  to  be  able  to- 
point  with  pride  to  thepurityof  some 
great  names  in  the  city ;  and  the  Gul- 
denstems have  attained  so  excep- 
tional a  financial  position,  that  they 
reflect  credit  on  the  city  of  London 
by  making  it  the  grand  centre  or 
their  operations. 

Many  of  their  countrymen  have 
come  hither  as  weU,  and  the  Teuton 
immigration  in  the  last  haK-centurj 
reminds  one  of  the  incursions  of  the 
hordes  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Till 
the  other  day,  the  enterprise  of  the- 
Germans  found  no  adequate  vent  at 
home.  Before  the  Yiennese  launched 
out  into  mad  speculation,  with  the 
courage  of  men  who  had  never 
burned  their  fingers ;  before  ttie  Ber- 
liners  had  dreamed  of  state  banks, 
or  seen  their  martial  government 
handling  foreign  milliards, — ^trade 
and  finance  were  still  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  except  in  Hamburg,  Frank- 
fort, and  some  of  the  Hanae  cities. 
In  a  great  capital,  with  50,000* 
troops  in  garrison,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  time  and  elaborate  negotia- 
tion getting  cash  in  exchange  for  a 
ten-pound  draft.  It  was  passed 
through  a  grating  to  the  spectacled 
cashier,  who  subjected  it  to  the 
ordeals  of  sight,  touch,  and  occa- 
sionally of  smell,  before  his  distrast 
fully  consented  to  liquidate  it  in 
depreciated  eighteen-penny  notes, 
or  debased  and  bulky  bullion. 
Thus  it  became  a  simple  rule  of 
three  to  calculate  roughly  what 
might  be  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble  in  obtaining  accommo- 
dation, say  to  the  extent  of  £1000. 
Ko  wonder  that  intelligent  Germans 
who  desired  to  be  rich,  sought 
foreign  climes  for  the  scenes  of 
their  efforts.  Fortune  has  smiled 
on  their  courage,  perseverance,  and 
fragality ;  and  they  have  begun  to- 
elbow  Englishmen  aside,  even  in 
our  own  colonies  and  East  Indian 
dependencies.     You  find  them  act- 
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ing  as  bankers  and  consuls  in  semi- 
barbaions  cities  all  the  world  over ; 
but  more  wonderful  than  all  is  the 
way  they  hare  pushed  to  the  front 
in  London,  where  they  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  entered 
under  welter  weights.  But  if  they 
figure  conspicuously  in  every  grade 
of  the  financial  hierarchy,  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  have  their  share 
of  blacklegs  among  them.  By  way 
of  pendant  to  our  picture  of  the 
princely  Guldenstems,  let  us  take 
one  of  those  countrymen  of  theirs, 
who,  lightly  loaded  with  scruples, 
has  been  crossing  country  towards 
fortune  by  the  shortest  cuts,  caring 
little  whether  they  be  clean  or  dirty. 

To  the  Baron  von  Guldenstem 
Mr  Conrad  Uoyd  is  very  much 
what  the  ''false  caliph"  in  the 
'  Arabian  Nights'  was  to  the  mag- 
nificent Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful The  false  caliph,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  built  himself  a 
palace  of  delights  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  surrounded  him- 
self with  troops  of  parasites,  and 
affected  a  state  that  half  eclipsed 
the  gorgeous  glories  of  Haroun  al 
Easchid.  Whether  the  impostor 
could  ''live  the  pace"  with  the  ab- 
solute master  of  the  souls,  bodies, 
and  property  of  millions,  was  a 
question  that  time  would  probably 
answer  in  the  negative.  But  lioyd 
is  not  a  German  name,  it  may  be 
objected,  whatever  Conrad  may  be. 
y  ery  true ;  and  thereby  there  hjEmgs 
a  characteristic  tale.  For  Herr  Con- 
rad started  in  life  with  the  patrony- 
mic of  Ldwenthal;  and  the  presump- 
tion is,  it  was  one  of  the  things  he 
had  come  by  honestly  in  the  course 
of  a  somewhat  checkered  career. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
Herr  Lowenthal  was  creeping  into 
a  thriving  business  in  cigars  in  one 
of  the  crooked  alleys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bank  and  the  Stock 
JSzchange.  He  was  a  dark,  well- 
fiivoare4  little  man  of  exceedingly 


insinuating  manners;  and  a  sharp, 
clean-cut  nose,  and  lips  by  no  means 
f uU,  betrayed  no  sign  of  a  Hebrew 
origin,  ^at  he  had  the  shrewd 
business  qualities  of  the  ancient 
people  was  very  sure,  however. 
His  savings  accumulated,  and  he 
cast  about  for  ways  of  investing 
them  to  better  advantage  than  in 
canisters  of  Bristol  bird's-eye  and 
cases  of  home-grown  Havannahs. 
A  man  like  Herr  Lowenthal  does 
not  live  and  gossip  for  nothing 
within  a  couple  of  gunshots  of  the 
centres  of  city  life.  The  clients 
who  enjoyed  his  cigars  and  conver- 
sational powers  were  chiefly  in  that 
set  of  the  jeuneese  dorSe  who  live 
hard  if  they  work  steadily,  and 
who  are  almost  as  often  in  pres- 
sing need  of  accommodation  as 
those  gentlemen  of  the  West  End 
on  whom  they  model  themselves 
respectfully  from  a  distance.  Low- 
enthal soon  became  a  pretty  reg- 
tdar  customer  for  stamped  paper 
with  the  stationer  round  the  comer, 
and  his  bUl  connection  promised 
to  extend  beyond  any  amount  of 
capital  he  could  keep  at  call.  He 
found  it  profitable  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  gentlemen  he  as- 
sisted on  terms  more  or  less  onerous 
would  not  unfrequently  pay  him  a 
percentage  of  his  discount  in  the 
shape  of  putting  him  on  to  a  good 
thing.  Lowenthal  took  to  talking 
stocks,  shares,  and  new  speculations; 
then  on  the  strength  of  some  likely 
"  tip  "  he  would  launch  out  in  little 
ventures  on  his  own  account ;  and 
it  became  apparent,  when  he  had 
combined  practice  with  theory,  that 
his  guides  and  counsellors  were 
babes  and  sucklings  to  him.  His 
ambition  grew  as  his  cupidity  was 
gratified,  although  as  yet  he  had 
but  haasy  visions  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  looming  before  him. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
scarcely  have  thought  it  such  a 
marvellous  piece  of  luck  when  he 
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married  the  daughter  and  co-beiress 
of  old  Mr  Solomons  of  Cork  Street, 
with  whom  the  exigencies  of  his  bill- 
disconnting  business  bad  brought 
him  into  ratber  friendly  relations. 
Mrs  Lowentbal  was  a  splendid  wo- 
man, but  her  breeding  was  hardly 
so  conspicuous  as  her  Hebrew  blood 
and  features.  Tbe  match  seemed  a 
mesalliance  to  the  venerable  Solo- 
nlons;  but  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  something 
to  have  a  son-in-law  who,  in  his 
singular  aptitude  for  finance,  ap- 
pei^ed  to  be  the  incarnate  spirit  of 
multiplication. 

When  his  father-in-law's  death 
left  him  something  like  a  capitalist, 
Lowentbal,  with  considerable  search- 
ings  of  heart,  disposed  of  the  good- 
will of  the  cigar -shop.  As  yet 
social  aspirations  had  scarcely  been 
developed  in  him ;  he  felt  depayse 
when  away  from  the  little  back  den, 
where  he  had  indulged  in  so  many 
profitable  talks,  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  worthy  John  Bunyan;  and 
the  sale  threw  him  out  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  very  useful  circle 
of  acquaintances.  Mrs  Lowentbal, 
however,  had  been  peremptory ; 
and  on  mature  reflection  the  worthy 
pair  determined  to  eclipse  themselves 
for  a  season  before  rising  again  on 
the  horizon  to  break  out  in  a  more 
brilliant  career.  The  cigar-shop  sold, 
its  late  proprietor  had  taken  one 
of  those  decisive  resolutions  which 
mark  the  man  of  will  and  genius. 
He  would  bieak  once  for  all  with 
his  Lowentbal  antecedents,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  envious  world  would 
allow  him.  He  would  wash  his 
hands  of  money-dealing  in  retail, 
and  introduce  himself  to  the  city 
in  a  wholesale  line  of  business. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  patrony- 
mic of  Lowentbal  was  somewhat 
"  kenspeckle,"  as  we  say  in  Scot- 
land. Why  not  change  it  theni 
suggested  his  wife.  And  Conrad 
came  slowly  into  the  idea  be  had 


scouted,  and  conferred  on  himself 
the  name  and  the  aims  of  Lloyd. 
Mrs  "  Lloyd,"  as  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  a  change,  would  have 
preferred  to  rechristen  themselves 
by  something  more  sentimentally 
aristocratic.  Her  fancy  had  been 
exercised  in  that  way  at  the  mo- 
ment, for  she  had  just  called  her 
second -bom  girl  Gunhilda.  But 
her  husband,  with  his  native  shrewd- 
ness, said  ''  no ; "  and  after  careful 
deliberation  he  pitched  upon  a  name 
which  was  solid  without  being  sen- 
sational, and  which  had  a  savour  of 
wealth  in  city  nostrils. 

'Twere  long  to  teU  all  the  on- 
ward steps  in  the  Lloyds'  progress, 
from  the  showy  semi-detached  villa 
at  Sydenham,  in  which  they  opened 
house  on  their  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  flaunting  palace  near 
Princes'  Gate  where  they  are  sensu- 
ously domiciled  to-day.  From  the 
beginning  Lloyd  had  his  usual  luck, 
and  he  found  the  times  specially 
favourable  to  him.  There  was  a 
glut  of  capital  surging  about  in 
search  of  outlets,  and  a  host  of  busy 
heads  and  hands  were  hard  at  work 
opening  up  channels  to  attract  it. 
Lloyd  was  in  his  element  at  once ; 
and,  like  Napoleon  coming  on  the 
scene  of  operations  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  his  gifts  were  speedily  ac- 
knowledged by  gentlemen  who  had 
the  faculty  of  judging.  The  slip- 
pery Conrad  had  powers  of  clinging 
and  suction  that  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  Victor  Hugo's 
ideal  devil-fish  Did  a  capitaliat 
hold  out  a  finger,  Conrad  soon  laid 
a  clutch  on  the  arm,  and  almost 
insensibly  worked  himself  onward 
to  the  fast  embrace  there  was  no 
getting  rid  of.  After  all,  he  was 
eminently  useful;  though  some- 
times his  patrons  smarted  under 
the  consciousness  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to 
break  with  him.  As  a  jackal,  he 
was  unrivalled.    Perpetoally  on  the 
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prowly  he  went  scenting  aboat  with 
his  nose  sniffing  the  air  among 
schemes  good^  bad,  and  indifferent, 
which  he  sifted  with  equal  shrewd- 
ness and  patience.  It  was  no  con- 
cern of  his  to  estimate  remote  con- 
tingencies, and  forecast  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  distant  fature.  What 
he  looked  out  for  was  something 
plausible  enough  to  insure  the 
shares  being  placed  with  a  rush, 
and  carried  at  once  to  a  satisfactory 
premium — something  which  could 
be  sufficiently  inflated  to  float  till 
the  next  panic  should  bring  a  gen- 
eral collapse.  So  far  as  that  went, 
his  perception  was  pretty  near  infal- 
lible. When  he  placed  a  man  with 
an  idea  in  communication  with 
men  of  money,  it  was  long  odds 
that  a  deal  would  be  the  result; 
and  neither  of  the  parties  dreamed 
of  grudging  their  intermediary  the 
commission  and  bonus  he  had  hon- 
0urably  earned.  So  the  name  of 
Lloyd  quickly  got  bruited  about 
among  the  cliques  that  were  most 
interested  in  appreciating  and  re- 
warding his  tcdents.  Soon  there 
were  very  few  of  the  "  best  things 
out"  that  he  did  not  manage  to 
hare  a  finger  or  a  hand  in. 

Had  old  Mr  Solomons  been  still 
in  the  flesh,  the  achievements  of 
his  son-in-law  would  have  made 
him  open  his  eyes  doubly.  For 
Mr  Uoyd  had  ceased  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  shillings  that  Mr 
Lowenihal  had  once  looked  after 
so  closely;  and  he  had  inoculated 
Mrs  Lloyd,  n^  Miss  Solomons,  into 
his  new-bom  notions  of  judicious 
eztrayagance.  They  kept  something 
like  open  house  in  the  Sydenham 
villa.  They  feasted  certain  of  their 
second-class  business  acquaintances 
at  the  Trafalgar  and  the  Star  and 
Garter.  They  had  set  up  a  mail 
phaeton  on  the  highest  hung  springs, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  gigantic  step- 
pers, heavily  caparison^  with  the 
most  showy  of  harness;    and    in 


that  chariot  Mrs  Lloyd  blazed  out 
magnificent  in  toilets  resplendent 
enough  to  shame  the  tiger-lilies. 
Mr  Lloyd's  own  costume  was  now 
carefully  soigne.  He  found  time 
to  look  to  his  spotless  boots  in 
the  muddiest  weather  —  the  fact 
was,  that  it  came  naturally  to  him 
to  conceal  all  traces  of  the  dirt 
through  which  he  picked  his  steps 
^and  he  spent  a  small  fortune  in 
hothouse  flowers  for  the  button- 
hole of  the  frock-coat  that  fitted  so 
closely  to  his  figure. 

He  moved  isom    Sydenham  to 
Dulwich,  to  what   had  been    the 
hereditary  residence  of  certain  pri- 
vate bankers  who  had  been  brought 
to  grief  by  joint-stock  competition. 
By  this  time  his  name  had  consid- 
eration enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  court  him  for  the  bwds 
of  certain  new  financial  establish- 
ments.   The  managing  directors  ot 
these  had  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing  with  him,  for  he  was  ^ot  a  man 
to  be  hoodwinked.    No  doubt  his 
share  of  the  director'  fees  w^^^a 

smaU  percentage  of  the  ^^^^, 
tion  he  levied  for  his  to^We^ 

aU,  while  times  ^?^g^,^l^  the 
it  imply,  for  j^j^^^^tiders 
contingent   of  '^/^^^the  millB- 
brought  plenty  ^^^^^^  on  the 
But  clouds  came  ^fy^^.^^^ 
commercial  lionzon,  ^d  tli^         (^ 

on  days  of  i^«J^*>^^'?be  ^^^ 
blackness  ^^.^:^^  conrad  lAoyd 
^^'  ^^vT'^L^witeJ&SO  shares 
was  tbe  cli«™^^^  'j£40  premium 
faU  in  a  "l^^^J^rwhen  uisatisfaf- 
to  £\7    <i^^^^  jS^dquarters  in 
tory  telegrams  fi^mn     h  ^^^^^ 

sSngl^ai  g>^^^t  Street,  ^e 
doors  i»  yr\  "Finance  Association, 
^^^  ?!?lSen Cderstood  to  be 
which  YxbA  P^^  Bent  its  shares  to 
coining  *^^T^,^  to  place  it^iB 
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and  &  C*'.'*  The  Cosmopolitan  Dia- 
coant  bad  enough  to  do  in  looking 
after  its  own  paper ;  and  as  for  the 
Hispano-Hayannah  Contract  Cor- 
poration, it  came  to  unutterable 
grief  under  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  contracts  suddenly  be- 
come unremuneratiye.  Menwbohad 
time  to  spare  from  meditating  on 
their  own  troubles,  shook  their  heads 
oyer  the  imminent  fate  of  Lloyd.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  yanity 
of  richesy  and  the  instability  of 
earthly  things !  But  not  a  bit  of  it 
U  that  yersatile  gentleman  is  des- 
tined to  point  a  moral,  at  all  eyents 
his  turn  had  not  come  as  yet.  He 
sbook  his  wings  like  the  stormy 
petrel,  and  was  skimming  along 
more  liyely  than  eyer  aboye  the 
wayes  of  the  storm. 

What  precautions  he  might  haye 
taken,  when  be  was  assuring  his  re- 
serye  funds,  people  scarcely  yentured 
to  surmise ;  but  he  silenced  scandal 
and  rumour  by  making  a  fresh  flit- 
ting. The  properties  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  city  bill-brokers 
had  been  brought  into  the  market  by 
the  creditors.  Herr  Conrad  bought 
them  for  hard  cash  at  a  fancy  price, 
and  soon  a  sumptuous  pile  was  ris- 
ing among  the  yew  woods  on  the 
picturesque  slopes  of  the  Surrey 
hills.  The  apartments,  the  stables, 
the  picture-gidleries,  and  the  endless 
ranges  of  conseryatories,  were  all 
furnished  to  match ;  the  only  diffi- 
culty was  to  supply  suitable  guests, 
and  that  proyed  insurmountable. 
The  financier's  fame  had  preceded 
him,  and  the  neighbours  he  longed 
to  know  declined  to  know  him  on 
any  terms.  That  may  haye  decided 
him  to  try  his  social  luck  a  few 
years  later  in  his  town  palace, 
which,  being  built  in  great  mea- 
sure to  his  own  designs,  was  an 
astonishing  specimen  of  the  florid 
Composite.  There  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  filling  his  hospitable 
dining-halls ;  and  though  the  com- 


pany was  undoubtedly  mixed,  some 
of  it  was  socially  unimpeachable. 
For  all  this  time  he  had  been  busy 
extending  his  business  relations ; 
and  since  the  wreck  of  companies 
in  the  last  panic,  he  found  men  of 
undeniable  position  eager  to  meet 
his  adyances.  Many  a  worthy  ex- 
director  was  being  sadly  harassed  by 
calls  and  a  concourse  of  claims  which 
must  either  be  met  or  compromised. 
In  such  cases  the  tact  and  counsels 
of  Mr  Conrad  Uoyd  were  better 
worth  haying  than  those  of  the  dev- 
erest  solicitor  in  bankruptcy.  He 
had  the  credit  of  haying  **  squared  " 
half  the  official  liquidators^  and  when 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  act 
as  intermediary  could  at  least  ad- 
yise  as  to  how  you  had  best  ap* 
proach  them.  Kaying  helped  the 
man  he  singled  out  for  salvation, 
he  took  excellent  care  not  to  relax 
his  hold,  especially  if  the  other  could 
boast  of  a  title,  or  made  a  figure  in 
West-End  society.  Mr  Uoyd  came 
to  haye  a  dozen  dSbonnaire^  young, 
middle-aged  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy in  Parliament  at  his  beck  and 
call ;  and  with  most  of  these  protSgSs 
he  had  managed  so,  that  it  was 
with  extreme  reluctance  they  re- 
fused him  anything. 

Did  he  desire  to  strengthen  a 
board  that  should  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  clergyman  and  the 
widow,  he  had  the  materials  round 
his  own  mahogany,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Hence  it  was  that 
speculators  from  all  quarters  op- 
pressed him  with  offers  of  schemes 
of  finance,  when,  to  tell  the  truth, 
his  own  noble  name  had  been  so 
blown  upon  and  tainted  that  its 
appearance  in  a  prospectus  would 
haye  been  the  death-warrant  of  the 
imdertaking.  He  could  help  them, 
too,  by  that  maryellous  instinct 
that  had  been  deyeloped  and  refined 
by  his  wide  experience.  It  does  not 
do  to  scatter  your  proposals  broad- 
cast, so  that  nextdoor  neighbours  of 
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•different  degree  may  compare  notes. 
Herr  Conrad's  experience  had  care- 
fully educated  a  staff,  whose  chief 
recommendations    were    a    certain 
nicety  of  discrimination.  Personally 
lie  revised  the  voluminous  registers, 
that  were  scheduled  A,  £,  C,  &c.y 
and  contained  some   100,000  odd 
names  and  addresses.    Those  on  the 
A  list  were  men  safe  to  send  in 
applications,  if  you  could  only  hit 
their  fancies.    Some  were  supposed 
to    affect    credit     establishments; 
some  pinned  their  faith  on  loans 
^xA   bonds ;  others    on   railways. 
Some  were    known  to    nibble  at 
mines,   while  others  had  a  weak- 
ness for  miscellaneous  investments. 
Many    in    the  inferior  categories 
who  were  marked  doubly  dubious, 
had  notoriously  means  that  they 
mig^t  possibly  be  tempted  to  ven- 
ture.    When  the  applications  came 
pouring  in,  Mr  Lloyd  or  his  famil- 
iars were  the  men  to  pronounce  on 
them.    Certain  gentlemen  might  be 
trcusted  to  hold :  others  were  pretty 
«ure  to  sell   and  send  down  the 
shares  by  realising  at  a  premium. 
His  offices  grew  £rom  a  modest  set 
of  rooms,  till  at  last  he  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  occupation  of  the 
premises  of  one  of  his  defunct  banks, 
with  ample  accommodation  for  some 
seventy  clerks,  to  say  nothing  of 
supernumeraries  in  times  of  pressure. 
Friends  who  fancied  they  had  the 
clue    to  the  office  secrets,  talked 
&ceiiously  of  Herr  Conrad  and  his 
seventy  thieves :  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  sacked  his  gains,  and  had 
the  sense  to  feel   flattered  rather 
than  otherwise.    The  reputation  of 
rigid    integrity  would  have   been 
^ually  ridiculous  and  unprofitable. 
In  truth  some  of  the  scandals 
he  had  been  involved  in  had  been 
flagrant  enough.    The  money  one 
man  makes  in  a  business  like  his, 
must  necessarily  be  lost  by  some 
<me  else ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
troth  of  the  Eastern  proverb,  that 


curses  like  chickens  come  home  to 
roost,  that  our  friend's  prosperity 
grew  day  by  day,  in  the  midst  of 
the  execrations  of  those  who  loudly 
proclaimed  themselves  his  victims. 
His  righteous  soul  was  vexed 
with  ungrateful  law  proceedings. 
It  is  true  that  his  native  shrewd- 
ness, by  the  aid  of  technicalities, 
judiciously  taken  advantage  of  by 
ingenious  counsel,  saved  him  from 
being  condemned  to  make  restitu- 
tion; but  he  could  not  avoid  incon- 
venient exposure  and  severe  de- 
nunciations by  austere  Areopagites. 
Several  of  his  defunct  companies 
wereresuscitatedin  judgmentagainst 
him,  and  a  virtuous  press  followed 
suit  in  the  line  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  judges.  Had  but  a  tenth  of 
.  all  they  said  of  him  been  false,  he 
might  have  vindicated  his  character 
in  actions  for  libel  and  recovered 
swinging  damages.  As  he  sat  down 
peaceably  under  the  imputations,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  shrank 
from  cross-examination,  and  feared 
further  disclosures.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  to  follow  as  a  logi- 
cal consequence  that  Lloyd  woiQd 
have  withdrawn  from  public  life  to 
enjoy  his  gains  in  modest  retire- 
ment. But  not  a  bit  of  it  Though 
times  are  said  to  be  slack,  the  estab- 
lishment in  Old  Broad  Street  does 
nearly  as  much  business  as  ever, 
and  its  head  still  enjoys  nearly  as 
much  social  consideration.  No  one 
contributes  more  generously  to  all 
and  sundry  schemes  of  benevolence ; 
if  ever  there isalackof  fundsforsome 
public  object,  Mr  Lloyd  is  the  man, 
mare  euo,  to  elbow  himself  patron- 
isingly  into  the  breach.  Ko  doubt 
his  long  success,  his  peculiar  powers, 
and  the  mass  of  delicate  information 
he  has  accumulated,  have  conspired 
to  establish  a  certain  terrorism. 
Speculators  and  adventurers,  whe- 
ther respectable  or  disreputable,  feel 
themselves  bound  in  prudence  to 
secure  his  good  word.   But  when  all 
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is  said,  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  the 
tone  of  city  morality  that  las  ciedit 
stands  practically  as  high  as  eyer, 
while  his  company  is  courted  by 
troops  of  flattering  friends. 

Indeed,  "  Tell  me  the  company 
yon  keep  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
yon  are"  is  a  maxim  that  should 
surely  be  regarded  as  exploded.  It 
would  seem,  at  least,  that  nowa- 
days a  man  may  know  whom  he 
pleases  east  of  St  Paul's,  and  in- 
volve himself  to  any  extent  in  the 
most  ambiguous  business  relations, 
without  much  risk  of  being  looked 
at  askance  by  those  familiar  asso- 
ciates at  the  West  End,  whose 
personal  honour  has  never  been 
breathed  upon.  Gentlemen  like 
Mr  Conrad  Lloyd,  and  others  who 
make  a  practice  of  keeping  even 
more  religiously  in  the  background, 
give  regular  retaining  fees  in  one 
shape  or  another  to  nobles,  baronets, 
members  of  Parliament.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule,  you  have  never  seen  the  name 
of  Mr  Emmanuel  Baggs  advertised 
in  connection  with  a  company. 
Tet  Mr  Baggs,  whose  fortune  has 
been  made  by  other  speculations, 
has  turned  more  of  his  capital  into 
international  telegram  wires  than 
any  other  two  gentlemen  in  Europe. 
Telegraph  companies  are  become  Mr 
Baggs's  specialities.  Does  he  then 
modestly  decline  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  concerns  in  which 
he  has  so  considerable  a  stake  1  By 
no  means.  As  is  well  known  to 
the  initiated,  the  Bight  Honourable 
the  Viscount  Killamey  is  not  only 
Baggs's  fldu8  Achates^  but  actually 
his  alter  ego.  How  the  pair  came 
to  an  understanding  may  be  briefly 
related.  The  Viscount,  head  of  an 
Anglo-Irish  family  whose  peerage 
dates  from  the  days  of  the  Union, 
had  good  birth,  good  mannen,  good 
talents,  but  no  money.  Trade  and 
marriage  were  the  alternative  couraes 
that  lay  open  to  him  to  better  him- 


self, and  his  tastes  rather  carried* 
him  towards  the  former  without 
prejudice  to  falling  back  on  the- 
latter.  It  is  possiUe  that  the  ac- 
quaintance he  fonned  with  Mr 
Baggs  may  help  him  in  both  objects,, 
for  that  gentleman  has  a  couple  of 
daughtera  —  co-heiiesses.  But  i£ 
that  illustrious  financier  speculates 
on  his  lordship  as  an  eligible  son- 
in-law,  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to 
help  1dm  to  a  competency  as  a  pre- 
liminary. Hehadsounded  the  noble 
Viscount  and  believed  him  just  the 
man  for  his  purpose.  Loid  KiUar* 
ney  had  scruples  and  principles 
enough  to  make  him  express  him- 
self at  company  meetings  with  that 
conviction  of  honesty  that  comes  of 
a  clear  conscience,  while  Mr  Baggs 
was  glad  to  believe  he  might  b& 
thoroughly  trusted  as  a  conf^erate* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
stand  punctiliously  on  his  freedom 
of  action,  and  was  content  to  let  Mr 
Baggs  take  the  responsibility  for  his- 
conscience  and  actions  within  cer- 
tain limits. 

Thenceforward  the  two  have> 
worked  harmoniously,  with  little 
affectation  of  secrecy  as  to  their 
connection.  At  Baggs's  great  ban- 
quets in  the  frescoed  dining-hall  of 
his  Piccadilly  mansion,  the  Viscount 
very  generally  figures  at  the  foot  of 
the  table.  He  or  Mr  Baggs — it  i» 
one  and  the  same  thing — ^is  chair- 
man of  the  Indo-Polynesian  Tele- 
graphs, and  a  director  of  the  Kur- 
rachee,  Kashmir,  and  Eashgar;  o£ 
the  South  African  Inter-Colomal;. 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Siberian, 
and  half-a-dozen  others.  It  i^ 
notorious  that  eight  years  ago,, 
when  the  great  Huddersfield  mai> 
took  him  up,  the  Viscount  had 
scarcely  a  sovereign  to  bless  himself 
with.  N'ow  it  would  sound  rank 
blasphemy  to  question  his  capa- 
bility of  qualifying  for  anything;: 
and  yet  lus  patron  is  not  a  roaiv 
who  has  made  his  position  by  giv^^^ 
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ing  anything  without  an  equivalent. 
The  Viscount  lattles  his  loose  change 
Toluptuouslj  in  his  roomy  trouser- 
pockets,  and  talks  as  if  he  had  the 
wealth  of  California  in  reyersion, 
while  Baggs  looks  on  and  listens 
with  a  henevolent  smile;  so  the 
presumption  is  that  they  are  mutu- 
ally satisfied. 

Evil  tongues  and  malevolent  pens 
sparenoone;  but  although  something 
has  been  said  and  written  against 
the  partners  in  the  confederation  of 
Baggs  and  Killamey,  we  may  ask 
who  in  the  city  woiQd  escape  ston- 
ing were  these  gentlemen  to  be  con- 
demned on  such  shadowy  allegations? 
It  is  true  there  may  be  a  taint  of 
suspicion  about  odd  fluctuations  in 
the  telegraph  shares.  What  of  that? 
If  we  are  to  listen  to  vague  insinua- 
tions against  merchant  princes  like 
Baggs,  who  is  hand  in  glove  with 
the  aristocracy,  from  princes  and 
ambassadors  downwards,  we  might 
as  well  believe  those  vulgar  reports 
that  our  most  eminent  r^way  mag- 
nates are  still  as  venal  as  when  their 
poor  old  railway  king  was  sent  bank- 
rupt across  the  Channel,  a  scape- 
goat to  carry  away  the  sins  of  his 
class;  that  many  of  these  gentlemen 
would  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
canvass  industriously  for  the  privi- 
lege of  sacrificing  their  time  at  tbe 
boards,  if  they  did  not  make  a  prac- 
tice of ''  working  the  oracle  "  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  on  the  eve  of  each 
declaration  of  a  dividend. 

There  is  a  deal  of  envy  and 
malice  in  this  world,  as  Baggs  very 
feelingly  remarks ;  and  although 
Killamey  may  have  somewhat  easy 
notions  as  to  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  managing  direc- 
tor, yet  it  is  certain  that  the  invest- 
ing herd  may  do  worse  than  pin 
their  faith  on  him.  They  cannot, 
or  they  ought  not,  in  conscience  to 
expect  gentlemen  of  his  station  to 
manage  their  affairs  for  them  witl\- 
oat  chai^ging  a  suitable  commission. 


Kor  is  there  any  particular  reason 
why  Elillamey  should  not  carry 
things  off  with  a  confident  swagger, 
since  that  is  his  peculiar  Hibemiaa 
style.  He  is  incapable  of  conduct 
that  would  strike  him  as  rascally. 
But  the  odd  thing  is,  that  indivi- 
duals who  have  been  actually  con- 
victed before  the  tribunals  of  lend- 
ing honourable  names  to  fraudu- 
lent transactions,  who  have  been- 
denounced  in  language  the  most 
insulting  by  legal  luminaries,  should 
walk  out  of  the  law  courts  scarcely 
a  whit  the  worse,  save  for  the  costs 
and  the  sums  in  which  they  have 
been  cast  in  restitution.  Look  at 
that  very  jovial  clubman,  county 
gentleman,  and  politician,  Mr  Lush- 
ington  Dawkins.  He  sat  for  his 
county  before  he  came  down  to  a 
borough.  He  has  held  office  as  a 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and* 
his  respectable  political  antecedents 
as  much  as  his  notorious  necessities 
recommended  him  to  the  munificent 
consideration  of  promoters.  Lloyd, 
and  Baggs  have  each  taken  bun 
up  in  turn,  and  he  took  a  lead  in- 
financing  the  Metropolitan  Advance- 
Association  and  the  Bank  of  the 
Bosphorus  into  discreditable  insolv- 
ency, before  he  got  mixed  up  in  the 
Grand  El  Dorado  Lode  of  Kevada 
(Limited).  Proceedings  in  the- 
matters  of  the  two  former  com- 
panies never  got  farther  than  the^ 
Lord  Mayor  sitting  in  the  Mansion 
House;  so  that  though  his  bluff 
lordship  was  betrayed  into  mutter- 
ing observations  about  "sharpers" 
and  "swindlers,"  the  charity  that- 
thinketh  no  evil  might  give  the- 
inculpated  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 
But  the  explosion  of  the  El  Dorado^ 
blew  every  one  implicated  in  it  sky- 
high,  leaving  none  of  them  a  scrap^ 
of  excuse  or  even  an  atom  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  At  least,, 
as  Yice-Chancellor  Blunt  remarked 
subsequently  with  extreme  firank- 
nessi  if  they  were  not  idiots,  the]F 
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must  1)6  scoundrels;  and  no  one 
who  has  the  pleasure  of  Mr  Daw- 
kins's  intimacy  would  he  disposed  to 
«et  >»iTn  down  in  the  former  cate-* 
gory.  The  Grand  £1  Dorado  Lode 
was  situated  somewhere  in  the  wilds 
of  Arizona.  Queer  conyulsions  of 
benevolent  nature  had  cast  up 
masses  of  nearly  vitgin  ore  in  a 
«mall  chain  of  invaluable  moun- 
tains. The  Eight  Hon.  Eufus 
Sharke,  an  ex -Senator,  ex -State 
Governor  of  the  great  Hepublic, 
and  one  or  two  kindred  spirits, 
had  unpatriotically  disposed  to  an 
EnglisH  syndicate  of  American  re- 
sources of  incalculable  value  for  a 
bagatelle  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr  Dawkins  and  his  confederates 
vouched  for  the  estimates  of  the 
American  gentlemen.  When  floods 
of  water  broke  out  of  the  desert 
into  the  mines,  just  as  the  veins  ap- 
peared to  be  squandering  themselves 
hopelessly  in  the  rock,  the  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  sharehold- 
ers elicited  astounding  disclosures. 
They  impeached  their  chairman,  up- 
set the  board,  and  sent  out  a  spe- 
cial mission  of  inquiry.  The  man- 
aging director  purchased  immunity 
from  prosecution  by  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  confidential  docu- 
ments he  had  had  the  prudence  to 
retain  against  contingencies  he  had 
prognosticated;  and  it  was  on  subtle 
tecbiiicalities  that  the  board  escaped 
being  sentenced  in  a  body  to  seques- 
tration in  Portland.  Yet  Mr  Daw- 
kins's  rollicking  voice  in  Parliament 
was  only  temporarily  silenced:  he 
found  a  fi^h  seat  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  his  opponent  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  his  misad- 
ventures: he  still  retains  the  ear 
of  the  House,  which  welcomes  the 
blunt  humour  that  tickles  it :  so  it 
is  but  natural  that  he  should  be  as 
boisterous  as  before  over  his  rubber 
at  the  dub,  and  criticise  the  chefs 
<sookery  in  tones  as  stentorian  as 
•ever.    All  that  leniency  and  lati- 


tude are,  no  doubt,  in  favour  of 
commercial  adventure ;  but  it  is  a 
disagreeable  reflection  for  joint-stock 
shareholders  (limited)  that  their 
erring  directors  have  virtually  a 
plenary  indulgence  firom  social 
condemnation,  if  their  counsel  can 
pull  them  through  the  meshes  of 
the  toils  that  are  spread  by  the  law. 
After  all,  however,  bona  fide  in- 
vestments in  everything  from  con- 
sols to  foreign  mining  "rubbish" 
and  Costa  Bica  scrip,  are  estimated 
to  form  something  less  than  a  twen- 
tieth of  the  business  transactions  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  vast  bulk 
of  the  speculation  is  in  time  baigainsi 
where  the  only  money  that  changes 
hands  is  in  "differences."  How  do 
the  seventeen  hundred  or  so  of  sworn 
stock-holders  practising  in  the  city 
of  London  continue  to  avoid  insol- 
vency, to  say  nothing  of  amassing 
fortunes  1  Assuredly  not  by  their 
commissions  in  legitimate  invest- 
ments in  consols,  railway  scrip,  &c 
No :  their  great  reliance  is  on  three 
classes  of  clients; — the  thorough- 
going professional  speculator,  who 
is  in  a  very  small  minority,  and 
requires  to  be  very  exceptionally 
gifted;  on  the  customer  who  takes 
a  turn  in  the  markets  now  and  then, 
when  he  chances  to  get  "  a  tip,"  or 
to  take  a  fancy;  and  on  the  victim 
who  comes  predestined  to  the  shears, 
and  who,  after  blundering  along 
through  a  brief  career,  leaves  every 
shred  of  his  fleece  behind  him. 

Messrs  Levi  and  Scatteigold,  stock- 
brokers, have  their  offices  in  Bishop's 
Court,  off  Lothbury,  and  are  highly 
respectable  men  in  the  profession. 
Mr  Levi,  the  senior  partner,  is  a 
cousin  of  the  great  Hebrew  families, 
the  Mosses  and  Matamoros,  and  his 
relationship  to  them  was  the  basis 
of  his  firm's  excellent  connection. 
If  a  man  should  desire  to  buy  £6000 
consols,  it  is  nothing  to  him  to  know 
who  else  may  be  purchasers.  But  if 
he  thinks  of  dabbling  in  Turks  or 
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PemvianSy  the  tiansactions  of  those 
supposed  to  be  behind  the  scenes 
may  give  him  inTalaable  hints  as  to 
bulling  or  bearing.  We  may  be  cer- 
tain that  Levi  kno\irs  too  well  on 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  to 
breathe  a  syllable  of  the  dealings  of 
liis  wealthy  relatives.  But  the  sus- 
picion of  Uie  mysterious  knowledge 
he  must  possess  has  serred  him  ex- 
cellently. Levi  looks  as  if  he  car- 
ried his  partner^s  cares  as  well  as 
bis  own — ^the  image  of  embodied 
gravity  when  he  is  button-holed  for 
a  bit  of  advice.  He  is  bent  in  the 
ehoulders  and  meagre  of  frame,  with 
a  melancholy  smile  and  a  nervous 
twitching  about  the  lips,  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  taste  of 
vinegar.  Scattergold,  again,  is  the 
man  of  the  world  and  of  society — 
one  of  the  gayest  flowers  of  the  bril- 
liant plutocracy  of  the  city.  Were  it 
not  for  the  dashing  cut  of  his  clothes, 
the  swelling  fall  of  his  trousers,  the 
set  of  his  frock-coat,  the  knowing 
curl  of  his  glossy  hat,  with  his  fresh 
complexion  and  his  stalwart  swag- 
ger, you  might  take  him  for  a  fox- 
hunting squire  from  the  provinces. 
He  hunts,  of  course — as  he  does 
many  other  things — with  her  Ma- 
jesty's stag-hounds,  the  East  Surrey, 
and  the  Brighton  harriers.  He  gen- 
erally begins  a  business  interview 
with  some  remark  about  the  weather 
or  the  scent,  the  condition  of  the 
rivers  or  the  prospects  of  the  pheas- 
ants. He  drives  to  Bishop's  Court 
in  a  dashing  T-cart,  and  rides  back 
along  the  Embankment  to  his  Ee- 
gent  Street  chambers  on  a  bucketing 
weight-carrier.  But  he  is  just  as  good 
a  man  of  business  in  his  way  as  Levi, 
and  Levi  has  every  confidence  in  his 
junior  partner.  Scatteigold  may  talk 
hunting  or  shooting  to  the  younger 
clients  who  drop  inonhim  in  Bishop's 
Court  But,  en  revanche,  when  he 
exchanges  hospitalities  with  them, 
or  when  he  cuts  out  in  the  intervals 
of  a  Mendly  rubber,  he  has  a  won- 


derful knack  of  bringing  round  the 
conversation  to  business.  Hearing 
him  drop  incidental  allusions  to 
happy  hits  made  from  his  office, 
with  his  beaming  face  and  his  air 
of  prosperous  unconcern,  you  see 
nothing  but  the  rosy  side  of  specu- 
lation, and  have  .Ainaschar-d^ams 
of  its  golden  prizes.  Scattergold 
laughingly  makes  an  entry  or  two 
in  his  little  Eussia-leather  memo- 
randum-book; and  next  morning  his 
host  or  guest  wakens  up  with  an 
interest  in  the  market  fluctuations 
in  Nicaraguans,  Lombards,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Are  the  sunny  looks  of  Scattergold 
a  veritable  indication  of  the  actual 
life  of  even  the  most  successful  and 
insouciant  speculator  1  You  would 
scarcely  say  so  if  you  saw  behind 
the  scenes;  and  the  chances  are  that, 
though  Scattergold  ventures  but  sel- 
dom on  his  own  account,  he  will 
look  as  old  a  man  as  his  partner  Levi, 
should  he  ever  be  spared  to  that 
gentleman's  years.  For  he  is  con- 
tinually on  the  scramble  from  night 
to  morning,  hearing  or  telling  some 
new  thing — trying  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  telegrams,  or  thrilling  to 
the  startling  announcement  of  news 
that  has  exploded  like  a  bomb-shell 
on  the  floor  of  the  crowded  Stock 
Exchange.  He  must  be  a  good 
actor  too,  and  perpetually  exercising 
his  histrionic  powers.  The  bulk  of 
the  Arm's  business,  as  we  said,  is  in 
time  bargains.  The  veteran  gam- 
blers, when  securing  their  profits, 
look  very  closely  to  every  1-1 6th. 
The  more  risky  the  markets  they 
deal  in,  the  wider  the  margins  be- 
tween the  prices  for  buyers  and 
sellers ;  and  whether  the  venture 
turn  out  profitably  or  the  reverse 
must  greatly  depend  on  the  tact  of 
the  go-between.  If  Scattergold  is 
charged  with  selling  bear  of  a  lot 
of  Turks  when  the  markets  are  sen- 
sitive; on  early  advices  that  the 
Sultan  has  just  ordered  a  couple  of 
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new  ironclads,  and  bought  the  great 
Delhi  Diamond  to  grace  the  brow 
of  the  reigning  odalisque,  he  strolls 
in  among  the  dealers  with  a  studied 
indi£ference  of  demeanour.  Should 
the  shrewd  ones  fancy  they  read 
him  aright,  they  will  conjure  up 
possibilities  of  flattering  news,  send 
the  market  up  with  a  rush,  and 
make  Mr  Scattergold  his  price  ac- 
cordingly. And  when  money  is 
easy  and  rumours  are  rife,  that  sort 
of  speculative  business  leads  on  to  tre- 
mendous conmiitments  for  the  ac- 
count j  and  squaring  matters  through 
the  anxious  settling  days  thins  flow- 
ing locks  and  turns  them  to  grey, 
and  traces  youthful  cheeks  with  the 
lines  of  innumerable  wrinkles. 

Some  men,  it  is  true,  escape  more 
cheaply.  There  are  the  cold- 
blooded, impenetrable  individuals 
who  feel  for  themselves  almost  as 
little  as  for  others ;  who  are  troubled 
neither  with  indigestion,  insomnia, 
nor  scruples  of  conscience;  and  who 
can  count  in  the  most  desperate 
contingency  on  the  absolute  control 
of  their  nerves.  There  is  Demetri 
Eodoscalchos,  for  instance,  Levi  and 
Scattergold's  most  constant  client, 
the  kinsmen  of  the  houses  of  Mata- 
moro  and  Moss  not  excepted.  Eod- 
oscalohos  is  a  boon  companion  and 
close  ally  of  Scattergold's,  although 
the  latter,  who  is  the  Greek's  junior 
by  a  dozen  of  years,  stands  in  mor- 
tal awe  of  him,  for  Eodoscalchos 
never  lets  sentiment  interfere  with 
business.  When  he  gives  a  commis- 
sion there  is  a  harsh  metallic  ring 
in  his  voice ;  and  when  he  chooses 
to  take  it  into  his  head  that  his 
orders  have  been  executed  unsatis- 
factorily, there  is  a  gleam  in  his 
hard  grey  eye  that  sends  a  shudder 
through  the  spinal  marrow.  K  he 
thought  he  should  be  better  served 
elsewhere,  he  would  change  his 
brokers  at  a  moment's  notice.  If 
he  believed  that  any  laches  of  theirs 
laid  them  open  to  an  action,  he 


would  sue  them  without  a  momenVs- 
hesitation. 

Since  Mr  Bodoscalchos  threw  up 
his  clerkship  with  a  Greek  shipping 
firm  in  Liverpool,  he  has  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  anything  in  particidar. 
On  appointments  of  £150  to  £2Q0 
a-year,  he  managed  to  make  some 
£30,000  in  cotton  and  arms  during 
the  American  war.  He  -came  ta 
London,  where,  in  the  buoyant  years 
that  preceded  1866,  he  took  to  pro- 
moting, directing,  &c.  Naturally, 
he  worked  hims^  into  a  promiscu- 
ous stock-jobbing  connection,  and 
he  was  never  happy  when  his  money 
was  lying  idle.  As  he  had  turned 
so  many  bales  of  cotton  into  cash, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding 
credit.  It  is  marvellous  how  Greeks 
trust  each  other  abroad,  whatever 
may  be  their  mutual  jealousies  at 
home :  more  wonderful  still,  how 
seldom  they  have  reason  to  repent 
doing  so.  Less  constitutionally 
sanguine  than  most  of  his  country- 
men, Eodoscalchos  took  alarm  in 
time  on  the  approach  of  the  great 
panic,  and  submitting  to  a  moderate 
loss,  withdrew  in  expectation  of  hia 
revenge.  When  the  herd  were 
flinging  away  their  holdings  at  any 
figure,  and  no  one  dared  to  make  a 
bid  for  the  sound  securities  that  were 
going  a-begging,  Eodoscalchos  cut 
in  again,  to  realise  in  due  course 
with  proportionate  returns.  Since 
then,  constant  speculation  has  been 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  He  haunta 
the  markets,  and  would  be  utterly 
miserable  if  he  did  not  keep  ^'  in 
the  swim"  of  a  current  of  excite- 
ment. His  dealings  are  chiefly  in 
oriental  securities,  because  he  keeps, 
up  a  close  and  confidential  corre- 
spondence with  merchants  and 
money-lenders  In  the  chief  oriental 
commercial  centres.  He  spends  a 
small  fortune  on  the  telegrams  in 
cipher  that  pass  between  his  city 
rooms  in  Birchin  Lane  and  cer- 
tain premises  in  the  Fanar    and 
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Galata,  or  in  the  great  square  of 
Alexandria.     Although  he  is  not 
A  man  to  grudge  himself  anything, 
you  may  be  sure  he  does  not  throw 
away  his  money.     It  is  provoking, 
no  doubt,  to  have  to  pay  for  the 
transmission  of  canards  that  may 
proye  disastrous;  but  every  now 
and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
receives  some  pregnant  and  preci- 
ous intelligence.    Neither  Levi  nor 
Scattergold  suspected  anything  one 
fine  autumn  morning,  when  their 
friend  sauntered  jauntily  into  their 
chambers,  and  with  a  matter^f-fact 
Older,  mentioned  almost   inciden- 
tally, to  sell  £70fi00  Turks,  general 
debt     As  he  was  closing  the  door 
behind  him,  he  held  it  ajar  to  call 
in  again,  *'  You  may  as  well  make 
the  £70,000  £100,000,"  and  with 
that  he  vamshed.     Then  Scatter- 
gold pricked  his  ears,  and  would 
have  asked  a  question  had  he  not 
known  it  would  be  useless.    As  it 
was,  he  exchanged  a  word  or  two 
with  his  partner,  and  they  sold  a 
trifle  of  Turks  on  their  joint  ac- 
count. Had  they  followed  the  steps 
of  their  worthy  client,  and  seen 
him  dropping  in  on  a  succession  of 
offices  to  give  similar  selling  com- 
missions, they  might  possibly  have 
felt   jealous,    but    decidedly  they 
would  have  increased  their  venture. 
Aa  it  was,  they  regarded  their  tri- 
fling gain  with  intense  disgust,  when 
two  days  later  came  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Porte's  defalcations,  of 
which  one  of  Rodoscalchos'  Constan- 
tinople Mends  had  had  early  inti- 
mation. 

It  is  the  Greek's  strong  point 
that  he  never  loses  his  head  while 
winning;  but  all  the  same,  he  is 
an  admirable  loser.  For  once,  he 
and  his  Egyptian  allies  had  been 
left  out  in  the  cold  when  the  Brit- 
ish Government  bought  the  Suez 
Canal  stock.  He  had  been  selling  a 
heavy  bear  of  Egypts,  and  had  been 
eaught  to  a  most  inconvenient  ex- 


tent. For  the  pleasant  snule  he 
wore  through  these  most  trying 
days,  he  might  have  been  a  French 
child  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  delightedly  watching  the 
mounting  of  its  toy  balloon.  He 
saw  Egyptians  inflating  steadily 
from  52  to  74 ;  and  yet  no  one  but 
himself  had  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  the  amount  he  stood  possibly  to 
lose.  The  very  continuations  he 
had  to  pay  were  disastrous ;  but  he 
kept  his  accounts  open,'*  patiently 
abiding  his  time.  And  he  accepted 
his  diminished  losses  \nth  some- 
thing like  triumph  when  he  got 
out  at  a  trifle  over  60  on  the  dis- 
missal of  l^ubar  Pacha. 

What  chance  have  simple  ama- 
teurs   with    men    like    the    iron- 
sheathed  Rodoscalchos,  or  even  with 
occasional  jobbers    like    Levi    or 
Scattergold?    We    need    not    say 
much  of  the  Hon.  Major  Hardup, 
who  occasionally  goes  in  for  a  sale 
or  a  purchase  as  he  might  take  or 
lay  the  odds  on  the  Derby  or  the 
Leger ;  he  makes  a  shift  somehow 
to  pay  up  when  he  loses,  and  takes 
his  time  about  trying  again.     But 
very  difierent  is  the  case  of  poor 
Mr  Bichard  Draper,  who  had  cleared 
a  handsome  fortune  in  the  haber- 
dashery line.     When  he  was  still 
at  the  head  of  the  great  business  in 
the  Edgeware  Boad  there  was  no 
more    cheery  fellow  than    ^'Dick 
Draper,"   the  appellation    he  was 
fSamiliarly  known  by.     In  an  evil 
hour  he  sold  his  sharo  to  his  junior 
partners,  withdrew  the  bulk  of  his 
capital,  and  retired  with  his  wife  to 
a  villa  at  Walthamstow.     Just  as 
his  time  began  to  hang  insupport- 
ably  heavy  on  his  hands,  he  took 
his  first  sip  of  the  seductive  draught 
of  speculation.     A  pleasant  neigh- 
bour introduced  him  to  the  astute 
Mr  Levi,  and  he  deemed  the  intro- 
duction as  good  as   a  gold-mine. 
He   hastened  to   avail  himself  of 
Mr  Levi's  friendly  offices.    First  He 
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won,  and  then  he  lost,  and  then  he 
won  again ;  hut  strange  to  say,  the 
first  six  months'  fluctoations  showed 
a  small  balance  in  his  favour,  and 
his  advisers  demonstrated  that  had 
it  not  been  for  singular  ill  luck,  he 
must  have  realised  a  most  magnifi- 
cent profit.  The  next  half-year 
was  considerably  less  successful. 
Like  most  innocent  outsiders, 
Draper  preferred  speculation  for 
the  rise,  and  the  market,  as  it  un- 
happily chanced,  had  a  dull  and 
downward  tendency.  Where  Eo- 
doscalchos  would  have  thought  out 
a  plan  and  stuck  to  it,  unless  on 
good  cause  shown  for  a  change  of 
tactics,  Draper  shifted  his  ground 
with  each  breath  of  flying  rumour. 
He  would* insist  on  ''  plunging"  at 
unseasonable  times  by  way  of 
making  a  sharp  recovery  from  sud- 
den losses;  and  when  there  was 
a  profit  to  be  pocketed,  he  learned 
by  sad  experience  how  easily  it 
may  be  engulfed  by  commissions, 
contangoes,  and  backwardations. 
Perhaps  no  one  knows  save  himself, 
how  much  of  the  profits  on  his  silks 
and  calicoes  have  gone  to  the  pirates 
and  privateers  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

The  end  of  it  is  that  Levi  and 
Scattergold  begin  to  fight  shy  of 
one  whom  they  at  least  should  re- 
gard with  respectful  gratitude; 
and  though  they  still  do  business 
for  their  once  honoured  client,  they 
cut  him  very  short  when  he  looks 
in  for  desultory  conversation.  Like 
the  gambler  who,  after  being  cleaned 
out  of  his  rouleaux  at  the  rouge-et- 
noir,  falk  back  on  five-franc  pieces 
at  roulette,  poor  Dick  Draper  has 
taken  to  punting  in  second-rate 
mining-stock,  almost  an  infallible 
sign  of  the  hopeless  decay  of  his 
finances.  He  would  be  a  sad  spec- 
tacle for  those  who  knew  him  in 
his  happier  days,  when  the  little 
man  is  dancing  attendance  at  the 
door  of,  the  Stock  Exchange.     You 


may  mark  him  in  vacant  contem- 
plation of  the  gentleman  who  deala 
in  game,  as  he  leans  up  against  the 
railings  of  the  passage  that  leads  to- 
the  underground  refreshment  room. 
His  thoughtsareaway  with  his  broker 
in  the  busy  hive  within,  whence 
the  hushed  roar  of  the  boisterous- 
Babel  is  issuing  continually,  as  the 
doors  swing  to  and  fro  on  hinges- 
that  know  no  repose.  He  sees  his 
next  neighbour's  face  grow  blank, 
as  some  broker  announces  a  droop- 
off  in  Egyptians :  he  hears  another 
man  told  that  Spaniards  are  \  bet- 
ter, and  envies  the  easy-going  indi- 
vidual who  contents  himself  with 
that  moderate  profit.  Then*  he- 
marks  the  approach  t>f  his  own 
agent,  and  though  the  man  is  by  his- 
side  in  a  second  of  time,  he  curses  the 
lagging  pace  and  tantalising  delibe- 
ration of  manner,  as  he  can  hear  hia 
heart  go  beating  wildly.  There  haa 
been  a  sharp  fall  of  |  in  the  shares 
of  Nuestra  Senhora  de  los  Dolores. 
He  bought  500  of  them  at  2^  the 
day  before,  in  expectation  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  monthly  yields.  On 
the  contrary,  the  number  of  oitavas 
leave  a  heavy  loss  on  the  working, 
and  at  the  slightest  symptom  of 
forcing  sales,  there  is  something 
very  like  a  panic  in  the  shares.  So 
Dick  goes  away  groaning:  unable 
to  decide  to  cut  short  his  losses,  but 
knowing  there  can  be  no  better 
news  for  a  month,  and  that  his 
**  investment"  in  the  meantime  will 
be  steadily  deteriorating. 

Dick  Draper  is  only  one  type 
among  many  outsiders,  most  of  them 
as  impulsive  and  inexperienced  as 
he,  and  many  without  the  money  to 
meet  their  losses.  If  stockbrokers 
were  compelled  to  submit  their 
books  to  public  inspection,  the 
peace  of  many  a  family  would  be 
wrecked  by  startling  disclosures. 
We  should  wonder  at  a  most  miscel- 
laneous roll  of  clients,  from  peeresses 
playing  on  the  strength  of  their 
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pin-money^  and  of  jewels  wlucli  can 
always  be  transmuted  into  paste, 
down  to  clerks  of  the  original  posi- 
tion of  Mr  Eodoscalchos,  but  who 
probably  have  neither  his  brains 
nor  his  chances.  We  presume  the 
brokers  know  their  own  business, 
and  though  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
oyer  particular,  they  take  certain 
precautions  of  self-insurance.  Yet 
the^mystery  of  having  settlements 
passing  over  so  smoothly^  seems 
only  susceptible  of  the  single  expla- 
nation— ^that  men  wha  o$er  almost 
ciiminal  facilities,  mnst  put  up  in 
silence  with  inconvfenient  losses. 

We  need  say  little  of  the  profes- 
sional .contractors  for  foreign  loans, 
whose  occupation  happily  seems  to 
be  gone  for  the  moment;  for  the 
simple  reasoQ  that  we  should  appear 
to  be  borrowing  verbatim  from  the 
proceedings  which  have  recently 
had  such  general  publicity.  Fin- 
ancing firms  like  Messrs  Maix  & 
Monypenny  of  London  and  lima, 
like  Baron  Bobus  &  Co.  of  London 
and  Buenos  AjteB,  &c.  &c.,  have 
closed  some  lucrative  open  accounts, 
but  they  must  have  laid  by  profits 
enough  to  content  even  their  cupid- 
ity. If  they  bowed  for  a  moment 
to  the  storm  of  popular  indignation 
that  burst  upon  their  heads  in  the 
course  of  last  session,  by  this  time 
they  are  carrying  themselves  erect 
as  ever.  Baron  Bobus,  who  seldom 
sits  down  to  a  friendly  dinner-party 
without  displaying  across  his  broid- 
ered  shirt-front  saltier-wise  the  in- 
signia  of  the  Golden  Tea-plant  of 
Paraguay,  looks  complacently  across 
from  behind  the  columns  of  his 
mansion  in  Kensington  to  the  win- 
dows of  Yico-Chancellor  Higgins, 
who  impotently  vented  the  judicial 
venom,  by  likening  the  Baron  to  a 
social  pli4Bnie-spot.  Mrs  Marx  sees 
her  Bolona  crowded  to  overflowing 
when  she  throws  open  her  doors  in 
Tybumia  for  her  '<  at  homes." 

Whether  or  no  wo  look  upon  it 


as  the  legitimate  reward  of  their 
shrewdness,  that  these  gentlemen 
have  got  off  safely  with  tilieir  spoil, 
we  must  say  that  the  stories  of  many 
of  their  victims  remind  us  of  the 
proverb  about  fools  and  their  money. 
Take  the  republic  of  Entre  Bios,  for 
instance.  Considering  its  circum- 
stances and  microscopic  population, 
the  general  public  is  not  bound  to 
know  much  of  its  resources  and 
internal  economy;  but  at  least  they 
might  have  asked  some  questions- 
before  trusting  it  with  their  money. 
Had  they  consulted  nothing  more 
recondite  than  the  'Statesman's 
Year-Book,'  they  would  have  learn- 
ed that,  according  to  ''  their  official 
reports,''  the  total  revenue  was 
£77,000,  three-fourths  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  government  mon- 
opoly of  the  sale  of  the  coarsest  kind 
of  aguardiente.  When  the  latest  loan 
of  seven  millions  was  placed  in  the 
Bourses  of  Paris  and  London,  the 
republic's  funded  debt  was  already 
six  millions  and  a  half,  issued  to 
pay  something  over  12  per  cent,  al- 
lowing for  diratwings  at  par.  De- 
duct from  £77,000  £720,000,  after 
duly  providing  for  administration, 
official  peculation,  &c.,  and  how 
much  •  remains  %  The  available 
quotient  was  the  stock  -  holders' 
security.  It  is  true  that  forests 
and  mines,  whose  extent  was  as 
vague  as  their  value,  were  specially 
hypothecated  ;  but  then  there  is 
scarcely  even  a  track  through  the 
poisonous  swamps  of  the  country  ; 
the  mines  had  merely  a  shadowy 
existence  in  half-forgotten  legends 
of  the  early  conquistadores ;  and  for 
the  forests,  even  natives  knew 
nothing  of  their  interior,  unless 
it  was  the  snakes  and  the  alli- 
gators, the  monkeys  and  the  mos- 
quitoes. 

But  if  the  public  generally  were 
imperfectly  informed.  Baron  Bobus, 
who  feathered  his  nest  with  their 
plunderings,  must  have  been  in  a 
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position  to  know  someihing  of  the 
truth,  as  also  was  M.  do  Levoleor, 
who  took  the  chief  responsibility 
in  placing  the  stock.  The  Baron 
4iad  long  had  an  agency  established 
there  for  the  export  of  mahogany 
tuid  dyewoodsy  while  Levoleur  for 
many  years  had  acted  as  representa- 
tive of  the  firm.  K  these  gentlemen 
•had  embodied  in  their  loan  pro- 
spectus a  faithful  picture  of  Yomito 
Prieto,  the  capital  ^nd  sole  seaport^ 
4;hey  might  have  described  it  thus : 
A  rickle  of  adobe-built  huts,  scat- 
tered promiscuously  about  among 
weed-grown  water  j  a  grand  plaza, 
with  an  imposing  casa  de  la  Gover- 
dacion,  whose  stuccoed  walls  had 
been  rifted  by  earthquakes;  a 
cathedral,  half-a-dozen  of  churches, 
And  as  many  huge  convents,  all  of 
them  in  very  similar  disrepair;  a 
slime-covered  wharf  that  had  half 
•collapsed  into  the  silted-up  harbour ; 
a  crumbling  fort  with  honeycombed 
ordnance;  and  a  girdle  of  poisonous 
lagoons  dividing  the  place  from  the 
pestilential  forests  that  are  supposed 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  unexplored 
•interior.  The  chief  signs  of  com- 
mercial activity  were  some  piles  of 
logwood  that  had  become  hanging 
gardens  of  creepers  and  dens  of 
venomous  snakes,  pending  the  ship- 
ment that  had  been  indefinitely 
delayed. 

Aa  for  the  republic's  financial 
transactions  with  European  capitals, 
the  citizens,  tax-payers,  and  con- 
stitutional assembly  know  little  or 
nothing  of  them.  These  were  the 
affairs  of  the  Liberal  president  Don 
Antonio  Nero,  who  accumulated  in 
his  own  wizened  person  the  func- 
tions and  pay  of  the  finance  and 
foreign  ministers.  Don  Antonio, 
notwithstanding  his  eminently 
Christian  name,  was  pretty  nearly 
a  full-blooded  Indian:  with  his 
narrow  forehead,  peaked  chin,  care- 
worn, upturned,  staring  eyes,  he 
looked  as  if  his  head  had  been 


caught  in  the  hinges  of  a  door,  and 
as  if  he  were  still  suffering  pangs 
from  the  accident.   Considering  that 
he  might  say,  UUat  c^ed  mat,  the 
president  cannot  be  said  to  have 
showed    himself   grasping   in  his 
dealings  with  his  European  confed- 
erates.   By  the  time  he  had  shared 
with  the  hangers^n  of  his  court 
and  the  military  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation, 
it  has  been  credibly  asserted  that,  of 
the  six  millions  and  a  half,  all  that 
he    pocketed  was  some  £50,000. 
The  state  treasury  received  about 
half  as  much,  although  it  ought  to 
have  come  better  off,  had  it  not 
been  for  an  unlucky  accident.     One 
fine  day.  in  a  momLt  of  impnMve 
generosity.  Baron  Bobus  had  con- 
signed a  sum  of  £30,000  in  hard 
specie  for  the  behoof  of  the  repub- 
lic.   The  money  was  being  landed, 
when  one  of  the  boxes  burst  on  the 
wharf,  and  a  cascade  of  glistening 
dollars  rolled  over  into  the  water. 
Forthwith  the  populace  who  were 
assisting  at  the  disembarkation  had 
a  dive  and  scramble  regardless  of 
the  alligators.    The  remaining  cases 
were  taken  off  intact  to  the  treasury 
under  a  strong  guard,  but  popular 
excitement    had    become    intense. 
The  president  was  at  his  wits'  end ; 
the    publication    of   the    presence 
of  such  a  mass  of  bullion  was  an 
incident  unheard  of  in  the  annals 
of  the  country.     Considering  that 
everything  beyond  the  city  walls 
was  swamp,  there  was  no  means  of 
moving  the  treasure  to  a  place  of 
safety;  and  yet  the  very  sentries 
were  flattening  their  noses  against 
the  treasury  window-grating9>  like 
children    attracted    to    a    confec- 
tioner's   window.      K   the    night 
brought  Don  Antonio  no  counsel, 
at  least  it  rid  him  of  tiie  causes  of 
his  anxiety.  The  troops  pronounced 
tumultuously  after  nightfall  with 
their  non-commissioned  officers  to 
head  them.    The  citixens,  to  a  mani 
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^expiesaed- their  sympathy  with  the 
£xmj.    The  superior  officers  might 
have  made  a  fight  for  the  dollars  for 
their  own  sake,  hut  needs  were  to 
jield  to  nnmhers ;  and  finally,  with 
sonnd  good  sense,  the  commander- 
dn- chief   pat  his  dignity  in    his 
pocket,  and  might  have  been  seen 
.scrambling   for    his    share  of   the 
spoil  among  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail 
^f  Yomito  Prieto.     It  is  true  that, 
owing  to  unlooked-for  tightening 
in  our  money  markets,  that  loan  of 
J&7 ,000,000  proved  a  failure.    But 
-even  its  promoters  were  half  pre- 
pared for  its  result :  and  such  is  the 
x:oantry  to  which  isaxlj  intelligent 
Xondoners  and  Parisians  had  al- 
ready confided  a  sum  of  upwards 
of  ^£6,000,000,  "for  the  purpose  of 
-deyeloping  engineering    and    com- 
mercial   enterprise,    and    insuring 
^he  future  prosperity  of  this  magni- 
£cent  republic,  by  the  instrumen- 
.talitj  of  its  enliglitened  statesmen 
and  citizens.'' 

The  existence  of  a  relatively  im- 
mense Entre  Bios  debt  is  perhaps  as 
..good  an  illustration  as  any  of  the  in- 
ducements London  ofiers  to  adven- 
turers as  a  field  to  exploiter  the  folly 
of  investors ;  and  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  we  are 
persuaded  that  warnings  will  be 
generally  wasted,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sharp  lesson  of  experience.  The 
worst  is,  that  were  it  not  for  a  large 
leavening  of  the  speculative  element, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
begin  to  retrograde ;  and  thus  up  to 
a  certain  point  speculation  is  both 
legitimate  and  desirable.  In  the 
range  of  securities  and  insecurities 
between  consols  and  issues  of  Entre 
JRios  stock,  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself,  and  endeavour  to  puzzle 
out  the  truth  through  the  glamour 
of  prospectuses  prepared  designedly 
to  draw  his  capital.  What  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  should  he  go  with  his 
money  into  the  city,  he  will  find 
liimself   among    hordes    of    those 
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hungry  professionals,  who,  getting 
little  towards  a  living  out  of  each 
other,  regard  the  public  as  legiti- 
mate prey.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  accessible  enough  to  the  stran- 
ger, when  they  do  not  actually  lay 
themselves  out  to  take  him  in ;  but 
he  may  frequent  the  purlieus  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  gambling 
markets  for  a  lifetime,  seeing  little 
or  nothing  of  those  honourable  gen- 
tlemen who  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  purer  times.  As  we  would  not 
have  it  believed  that  our  great  city 
of  London  has  sunk  altogether  to 
the  level  of  Wall  Street,  we  may 
turn  slightly  aside  &om  the  line  we 
traced  for  ourselves,  and  close  with 
a  glance  at  some  native-bom  Eng- 
lishmen whose  word  is  at  least  as 
good  as  their  bond,  and  who  deal 
with  their  neighbours  as  they  would 
themselves  be  dealt  by. 

There  is  the  firm  of  the  Greshams 
that  was  a  household  word  in  Lon- 
don before  the  first  of  the  Gulden- 
stems  emerged  from  obscurity,  like 
the    Guldenstems,   the    Greshams 
have  gone  on  the  principle  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  show  their  coun- 
trymen that  virtue  may   bring   a 
brilliant  recompense,  even   in  the 
reckless  rivalry  of  thifl  unscrupulous 
world.     A  hundred  years  ago  tHe 
Greshams  had  enjoyed  consideration 
for  a  generation  or  two  with  some 
fifty  other  respectable  houses  who 
had    been    working    along    stead- 
Uv  in  the  old-eBteblished  grooves. 
They  recommended  themselves  to 
a    ife    connecUon    by    ^^f^l 
orders  with    promptitude  and  de- 
sS,  to  boL>w  the  ^g^-^^f 
th^    t^esmen's     circulars.      The 
g^sW  busine-  lay  chiefly  witti 
,.„i.  American  colonies,     iney  con 

Bignea  c^  settlements,  receiving 
^""^  ^Jn^  ^ho  produce  of  the 
^  ^^S^^  Sey  acted  as  agents 
gColdtountryL  Ma^usetts 
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tradeis  and  Yiiginian  squires.  Then 
came    the  upsetting    of    the  tea- 
chests  into  Boston  harbour,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  course  by  the  declaration  of 
independence.    Their  most  profit- 
able customers  were  in  arms  against 
the  Crown,  and  "Greshams"  were 
under  a  cloud.     Thej  might  never 
have  emerged  from  it,  had  not  their 
representatives  at  the   time   been 
men   of  versatility  and    capacity. 
As  it  happened,  it  was  the  dismem- 
berment of  our  empire  that  launched 
them  on  their  prosperous   career, 
without  the  faintest  impeachment 
of    their    loyalty    or    patriotism. 
While    the    war    suspended    the 
Anglo-American  trade,  they  turned 
their    attention    to    other    fields, 
which  they  have  cultivated  assidu- 
ously ever  since.    When  the  war 
was  over,  they  punctiliously  satis- 
fied at  once  some  heavy  claims  which 
were  worth  little  in  law,  whatever 
they  might  be  in  equity.     Our  self- 
emancipated  children  showed  keen 
appreciation  of  an  exalted  standard 
of  commercial  probity,  of  which  they 
have  occasionally  fallen  somewhat 
short.     The  handsome  action  of  th*e 
London  house  was  bruited  abroad, 
and  new  friends  began  to  rally  round 
them.    One  of  their  chief  correspon- 
dents was  among  the  fathers  of  the 
rising  republic,  and  brought  them 
into  business  relations  with  its  trea- 
sury.   It  was  never  very  full  in  these 
early  days ;  but  notwithstanding,  the 
agency  for  it  in  fiscal  transactions 
with  England  gave  a  certain  status 
to  the  firm  that  undertook  it.    And 
ever  since,  the  relations  between  the 
Greshams  and  the  States  have  gen- 
erally continued  on  a  confidential 
footing.  The  occasional  interruptions 
have  been  all  to  the  credit  of  the  Eng- 
lish firm,  when  they  have  declined 
to  indorse  some  piece  of  financial 
impolicy  that  smacked  of  penny 
wisdom  and  New  England  peddling. 
Among  offers  of  international  busi- 
ness elsewhere^  and  especially  in 


that  new  world  that  was  to  redress* 
the  balance  of  the  old  one,  the  Gresh- 
ams have  only  had  to  pick  and 
choose.  But  it  has  come  to  be  un- 
derstood that  if  a  state  does  not 
mean  to  deal  with  its  creditors  on 
the  square,  it  had  better  not  invito 
the  Greshams  to  be  its  sponsors. 
Conrad  Lloyd  and  Baron  Bobus  con- 
sider their  responsibilities  at  an  end 
when  once  a  loan  is  placed:  the 
Greshams  hold  to  the  old-fashioned- 
notion  that  they  are  bound  to  see 
justice  done  to  the  people  whom  they 
have  persuaded  into  lending  their 
capital 

It  is  tha  boast  of  our  venerable 
constitution,  that  it  recruits  its 
Upper  Chamber  from  the  men  best 
fitted  to  do  honour  to  it.  Succes- 
sive sovereigns  have  repeatedly  called 
Greshams  into  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion ;  they  have  held  three  peerages- 
in  their  time,  though  one  of  these 
is  extinct,  besides  at  least  a  couple 
of  baronetcies.  Certain  members 
of  the  family  are  always  brought  up 
to  the  business,  and  generally  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  the  proverb,  hon- 
chien  diasae  de  race  ;  but  the  heads- 
of  some  of  the  branches  are  simply 
sleeping  partners,  and  have  settled 
long  ago  into  county  gentlemen. 
As  for  Sir  Philip  Greshion,  who  is 
at  present  the  governing  spirit  in 
Lombard  Street,  he  shows  to  equal 
advantage  in  the  one  character  and 
the  other.  See  him  of  a  morning 
stepping  briskly  along  from  the 
Cannon  Street  station,  with  his 
striking  features,  his  dignified  bear- 
ing, and  careful  dress,  and  he  look» 
as  he  is,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  mer-^ 
chant  prince.  With  a  balance  in 
six  figures  generally  floating  to  his 
credit,  he  is  as  punctual  in  his 
habits  on  the  days  he  devotes  to 
the  city,  as  the  most  zealous  of  his. 
clerks  who  is  working  for  an 
advance  of  salary.  Engage  him  in 
the  briefest  conversation  on  busi- 
ness, and  you  are  less  surprised  at 
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the  grasp  of  his  powerful  intellect 
and  the  clearness  of  his  handsome 
head,  than  at  his  marvellous  mas- 
tery of  the  most  minute  details. 
But  should  yon  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  made  welcome  to  his  count^- 
seat,  you  scarcely  recognise  your 
city  acquaintance.  As  he  has  cast 
his  broadcloth  for  a  suit  of  tweed, 
and  thrown  aside  the  umbrella  for 
the  spud,  so  he  has  dropped  the 
connting-house  out  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  dismissed  it  to  all  appear- 
ance from  his  thoughts.  It  is  only 
very  incidentally  you  gather  from 
his  talk  that  he  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  almost  every  moral  and  material 
luxury  a  great  fortune  can  command. 
It  is  true  that  few  men  should  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  real 
value  of  money,  were  it  but  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  that  his 
money  enables  him  to  confer.  He 
has  ever  given  with  equal  discre- 
tion and  munificence.  The  public 
subscriptions  that  may  be  said  to  be 
levied  on  his  position  represent  but 
a  small  proportion  of  his  charities : 
he  is  always  most  ready  to  help  those 
who  show  themselves  willing  to  help 
themselves;  and  his  consideration 
and  timely  assistance  to  embarrass- 
ed individnals  have  saved  many  a 
household  firom  misery.     As  for  his 


clerks,  they  idolise  him,  especially 
the  elder  among  them-— albeit  they 
regard  him  with  a  reverence  that  is 
tinctured  with  awe.  Many  a  cheque 
signed  "Philip Gresham"  has  sent  an 
overworked  father  or  his  ailing  wife 
or  children  on  a  timely  visit  to  the 
sea.  Many  a  helpful  pension  is  paid 
anonymously  to  his  order,  while  the 
recipients  are  assured  thiat^  should 
their  benefactor  predecease  them, 
they  will  find  that  his  benevolent 
forethought  has  made  suitable  pro- 
vision for  them  in  his  will.  No ! 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  the  city 
of  London,  so  long  as  it  can  boast  of 
its  Greshams  and  its  Guldenstems, 
has  not  lost  the  "breed  of  noble 
bloods  *'  which  once  were  its  glory. 
And  there  are  many  other  men  who, 
with  narrower  means  and  far  fewer 
opportunities  for  good,  make  a  brave 
struggle  against  unscrupulous  com- 
petitors, and  are  content  to  live  on 
a  restricted  income,  so  long  as  they 
can  keep  a  clear  conscience.  If  they 
are  wellnigh  lost  in  the  crowd,  the 
more  credit  to  them ;  since,  we  fear, 
it  is  too  common  a  feeling  nowa- 
days with  men  of  fair  character,  that 
the  supreme  law^of  self-preservation 
excuses  or  extenuates  the  most  am- 
biguous dealings. 
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P0WEB8  OF  THE  AIB. 


It  is  lamentable  and  discouraging 
to  reflect  how  little  progress  the 
human  intellect  has  been  able  to 
make  towards  the  solution  of  some 
questions  among  the  most  import- 
ant that  can  occupy  it  One  of 
these  questions,  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  spirit  in  the  uni- 
verse, was  disputed  between  the  Fhn- 
risees  and  Sadducees  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  has  been  disputed  ever 
since,  and,  in  these  latter  days,  has 
separated  disputants  more  widely 
than  when  the  argument  was|  young. 
For  although  one  must  suppose 
that  the  extreme  of  materialism 
liad  been  reached  by  the  Sadducees, 
who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  acknowledged  the  being 
of  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  until  the  last  century  no 
philosopher  went  so  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction  as  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  matter,  and 
to  affirm  of  spirit  what  the  materi- 
alists affirm  of  substance — namely, 
that  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  everything  in  nature.  Idealism, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  non-existence 
of  matter,  has  had  very  little  suc- 
cess, because  men  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  discredit  the  evidence 
of  their  senses. 

"When   BUhop  Berkeley  said  < There 
was  no  matter ' — 
And  proYed  it — 'twas  no  matter  what 
he  said : 
They   say  his   system  *tia   in  vain  to 
batter. 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head ; 
And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ? " — 

wrote  one  of  our  wittiest  poets; 
and  Materialism,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  non-existence  of  spirit  or  soul, 
also  finds  it  difficult  to  make  con- 
verts, because  men  refuse  to  sur- 
render an  internal  conviction  that 
they  are  in  part  immortal 
Between  idealism  and  material- 


ism there  have  been  very  numerous 
shades  of  opinion — ^more,  probably, 
than  I  ever  heard  of,  and  far  more 
than  I  could  presume  to  claim  ac- 
quaintance with.  I  cannot  write 
philoeophically  about  any ;  but 
about  two  doctrines,  which  are 
more  or  less  attracting  attention  at 
present,  I  should  like  to  set  down 
a  few  words. 

The  former  of  these  is  Spiritual- 
ism. We  hear  constantly  that  the 
existence  of  innumerable  spirits  is 
easily  and  frequently  made  plain  to 
the  senses ;  that  our  atmosphere  is 
thick  with  spirits  who,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  can  be  seen,  heard, 
and  felt ;  that  the  powers  of  these 
spirits  are  very  great  and,  to  us, 
marvellous.  Spirits,  we  are  assured, 
are  not  only  willing  to  manifest 
their  presence  when  invoked ;  they 
often  intrude  themselves  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  can  be 
disagreeable  and  annoying.  Every 
one  in  England  and  America  has  by 
this  time  heard  or  read  testimony 
of  the  doings  of  these  spirits ;  if  he 
has  not,  as  many  affirm  that  they 
have,  made  acquaintance  with  them 
personally.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  to  cite  numerous  instances, 
or  to  state  all  that  is  contended  for 
on  their  behalf.  But  I  will  men- 
tion the  last  striking  narrative  that 
has  come  in  my  way,  not  doubting 
that  it  will  be  found  closely  to  re- 
semble the  majority  of  modem  ex- 
periences in  the  same  field. 
^  It  happened  that,  a  few  months 
since,  I  was  in  a  foreign  city  where 
a  well-known  medium  was  also  re- 
siding. He  was  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  public ;  but  I  did  not,  dur- 
ing his  stay,  hear  of  any  appointed 
86ancey  or  any  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion in  that  city.  After  his  depar- 
ture it  chanced  that  I  sojourned  in 
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the  hotel  inhere  he  had  heen  stay- 
ing, and  where  many  of  those  who 
had  been  his  fellow  -  guests  still 
lemained.  A  few  days  after  my 
commencing  my  residence  there, 
some  other  new-comer  complained 
at  dinner  of  noises  which  disturbed 
his  rest  at  night.  ''  Noises ! " 
echoed  half-a-dozen  yoices;  "why, 
it  is  the  quietest  house  in  the  city 
— ^notoriously  so."  The  stranger 
didn't  know :  he  could  only  say 
he  heard  people  constantly  moving 
about  in  the  night,  and  the  odd- 
est sounds  as  of  things  thrown  or 
dragged  about,  workmen  at  their 
work,  persons  shouting  or  laughing 
at  a  little  distance,  and  so  on.  At 
this  there  was  quite  an  excitement, 
the  majority  of  the  hearers,  jealous 
for  the  peaceful  character  of  the 
house,  protesting  in  earnest  tones 
that  the  new-comer  must  be  mis- 
taken. He,  however,  was  not  going 
to  be  talked  out  of  belief  in  the 
evidence  of  his  senses ;  and  the  con- 
tention waxed  warm,  and  might 
have  become  angry,  had  not  an 
elderly  lady  interposed  by  asking 
the  complainant  if  he  did  not  in- 
habit a  certain  number  on  a  certain 
flat?  When  he  said  that  those 
were  his  number  and  Hage^  she 
answered  quietly,  "  Tes,  I  thought 
so.    Those  are  the  apartments  which 

were  inhabited  last  by  Mr ** 

(the  medium).  "  I  am  not  surprised 
at  your  hearing  noises  there."  Then 
a  general  conviction  lighted  on  all 
the  champions  of  the  house.  "  Oh, 
if  it's  that,"  said  they,  **  of  course 
it's  another  thing :  those  noises  are 
different"  Little  by  little,  then,  it 
came  to  be  mentioned  how  the  great 
medium  had  really  desired  perfect 
quiet  during  his  stay;  but. the 
spirits  would  not  let  him  rest,  and 
were  always  calling  his  attention 
night  and  day;  there  used  to  be 
such  curious  sounds  about  those 
rooms !  I  ventured  to  observe  that  as 
the  medium  was  now  in  another  and 


a  distant  place,  that  was  a  reason 
why  the  spirits  who  were  so  fond  of 
his  company  should  not  make  noises 
in  the  hotel.  But  all  the  answer  I 
got  to  this  was,  "  Yes,  you  would 
think  so;  but  they  are  not  quick 
to  leave  a  place  once  they  get  used 
to  it"  It  certainly  seemed  to  me 
that  the  conduct  of  the  spirits  would* 
have  been  more  consistent  if  they 
had  not  remained  to  make  them- 
selves disagreeable  after  he  for 
whose  sake  they  came  had  departed. 
And  I  thought  but  little  more  on 
the  subject,  these  vulgar  nocturnal 
disturbances  not  recommending  spi- 
ritualism to  my  consideration  at  all. 
Some  days  later  I  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  lately  -  arrived 
guests  sat  together  in  the  ealon 
conversing,  when  we  were  joined 
by  a  lady  who  had  been  resident  in 
the  house  for  two  or  three  months. 
She  happened  to  mention  the  me- 
dium, whereupon  we  asked  whether 
she  had  known  much  about  him 
while  they  were  in  thehouse  together ; 
and  she  said  that  she  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  him  since  the  time 
of  her  coming  thither,  and  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  stay  she  had 
known  him  rather  intimately.  We 
asked  whether  she  believed  that 
the  nightly  noises  had  any  connec- 
tion with  him,  and  she  said  she 
really  could  not  tell;  everything 
about  the  spiritual  world  was  so 
strange  that  she  did  not  know  what 
to  think.  Had  she  ever  witnessed 
any  of  these  strange  things)  we 
asked.  Well,  yes;  she  had  wit- 
nessed a  great  many  strange  things. 
Let  me  state  in  brief  that  she  did 
not  at  first  answer  at  all  readily  to 
our  inquiries,  but  that  she  yielded 
by  degrees  to  pressure,  spoke  after 
a  time  with  less  reserve,  and  finally 
became  communicative.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  she  told  was  as  fol- 
lows. The  company  in  the  house, 
knowing  that  they  had  a  person  of 
some  celebrity  among  them,  greatly 
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deeiied  to  witness  some  manifesta- 
tion  of  his  power.  They  besought 
him  to  hold  sSances,  Bat  this  he 
persistently  refused  to  do,  saying 
that  he  was  there  for  repose— re- 
pose, indeed,  from  these  yery 
sSances  which  had  been  wearing 
his  nervous  system  more  than  he 
could  endure.  Howbeit,  though 
this  was  his  answer  to  the  guests 
as  a  body,  he  had  some  few  inti- 
mate acquaintances  whom  he  in- 
vited occasionaUy  to  spend  an 
evening  with  him,  and  to  whom  he 
would  say  that,  although  he  would 
do  nothing  calculated  to  bring 
spirits  to  meet  them,  yet  they  must 
not  be  sniptiBed  at  anything  they 
might  see,  as  spirits  would  present 
themselves  unbidden  sometimes, 
and  be  very  demonstrative.  The 
strange  things  which  occurred  at 
these  reunions  were  a  good  deal 
talked  about  in  whispers,  and  led 
the  excluded  portion  of  the  guests 
to  make  strong  efforts  to  obtain  the 
entrie  to  the  medium's  rooms.  Very 
few,  however,  succeeded  in  this. 
The  lady  who  narrated  these  things 
made  no  endeavour  to  be  admitted, 
but  rather  shrank  from  that  which 
so  many  desired,  being  inclined  to 
look  on  spiritualism  as  imposture, 
and  having  a  great  dislike  to  tricks 
and  surprises.  But  a  friend  of  hers 
who  had  been  greatly  impressed  by 
what  she  had  seen  on  her  visits 
(being  one  of  the  Slite)^  induced 
the  medium  to  invite  her,  and  then 
importuned  her  until  she  accepted 
the  invitation.  Her  first  astonish- 
ment after  she  entered  the  weird 
precincts  was  caused  by  the  table 
at  which  she  and  others  were  sit- 
ting, mounting  suddenly  towards 
the  ceiling  apropos  to  nothing. 
She  was  so  much  frightened  as  to 
be  incapable  of  motion ;  but  one  or 
two  gentlemen  who  were  present 
ran,  as  the  table  descended,  to  catch 
or  steady  some  lamps  and  other 
frangible   articles    which,    having 


been  lifted  with  it^  were  now  great- 
ly inclined  from  the  verticaL  The 
mediimi  entreated  them  not  to 
trouble  themselves,  as  no  mischief 
would  happen — tJiey  would  take 
care  that  nothing  fell  off.  Presently 
the  table  came  down  with  a  bang, 
all  standing.  There  were  several 
other  incidents  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  all  of  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  remember,  my  attention 
having  been  mainly  directed  to 
what  befell  my  lady  informant  per- 
sonally. She  was  sitting  on  a  chair, 
not  very  dose  to  any  one :  the  me- 
dium at  some  distance,  and  opposite, 
was  sitting  with  his  arma  folded. 
She  felt  her  dress  pulled,  and,  look- 
ing down  towards  her  feet,  saw  a 
hwd  at  the  place  where  Uie  pull 
had  been  given;  then  she  was 
sensible  of  a  hand  pressing  hers, 
which  it  continued  to  do  for  some 
little  while,  and  a  voice  said  to  her 

softly,  "I  am "  (giving 

two  names) ; ''  don't  go  on  crying  so 
much  on  my  account"  She  had 
lost  a  son  some  months  before  at 
another  place.  The  names  given  to 
her  were  the  Christian  names  of 
that  son.  She  assured  us  that  she 
recognised  the  hand,  and  that  some- 
thing was  added  to  the  above 
spoken  sentence,  which  she  did  not 
believe  it  possible  for  any  one  but 
herself  in  that  city  to  have  under- 
stood. Beplying  to  a  question  from 
one  of  us,  she  said  she  did  not  know 
what  to  think  of  the  occurrence: 
some  being  with  extraordinaiy 
knowledge  had  addressed  her,  but 
whether  that  being  was  the  spirit 
of  her  son,  or  some  other  being  per- 
sonating that  spirit,  was  doubtful 
to  her.  The  whole  scene  was  very 
painful,  and  had  not  been  repeated. 
Subsequently,  through  the  sickness 
of  a  third  person,  the  acquaintance 
of  this  lady  and  the  medium  be- 
came rather  intimate,  and  she  some- 
times walked  abroad  under  his 
escort.      On    such    occasions   she 
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▼ould  feel  her  dress  pulled  from 
'the  side  or  from  behind  more  or 
lese  frequently  in  the  course  of  her 
walk.     When  first  this  happened 
she  involuntarily  looked  round  to 
see  who  had  claimed  her  attention ; 
but,  seeing  no  one,  she  walked  on 
much  puzdLed  by  the  circumstance. 
After  she  had  made  one  or  two  of 
these  halts,  the  medium  told  her 
ihat  he  perceived  what  was    the 
matter,  and  recommended  her  not 
Tto  notice  the  pulls  if  they  should 
be  repeated,  adding  that  he  could 
hardly  ever  stir  abroad  without  en- 
countering them,  and  that  it  was 
probably  in  consequence  of  his  com- 
panionship that  they  were  occur- 
ring.    When  she  had  finished  her 
narrative   we   naturally   expressed 
our  astonishment  at  beings  coming 
from  another  world  to  do  errands 
to  this  world,  and  either  not  caring 
to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  identity,  or  else  being  unable 
to  give  a  convincing   account  of 
.themselves.     To  this  the  lady  re- 
plied that  she  had  make  remarks  of 
the  same  purport,  to  the  medium, 
who  had  said  that  hei  was  obliged 
to  take  the  spirits  as  they  chose  to 
present  themselves,  and  that  he  was 
-quite  unable  to  explain  their  habits, 
or  to  control  them  in  any  way. 

I  give  entire  credit  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  lady;  and  I  believe 
there  are  very  many  persons  as  im- 
partial as  myself  as  to  this  subject 
who  have  heard  equally  honest 
'  evidence  of  similar  facts.  I  know 
of  one  instance  where  the  spirita 
were  either  unable  to  indicate  clear- 
ly what  they  meant,  or  else  where 
they   diverted   themselves  at  the 

•  expense  of  human  feeling.  A  young 
lady,  a  near  connection  of  mine, 
not  a  spiritualist,  was  absent  from 
her  home  on  a  visit,  and  one  day 

•  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  who  was  a  medium.     She  was 

«one  of  several  guests.  It  was  pro- 
(posed  that  there  should  be  a  sSance 


during  the  visit,  and  the  hostess 
having  consented,  a  good  many  of 
the  not  uncommon  phenomena  were 
exhibited;  that  is,  a  table  was 
lifted,  persons  holding  pencils  were 
made  to  write  words  by  extraneous 
direction  of  their  hands,  announce- 
ments were  made  by  rapping,  and 
so  on.  During  the  proceedings  the 
medium  announced  that  a  message 
had  been  given  for  my  relative,  who 
was  simply  an  observer  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  purport  of  the  mes- 
sage was  that  the  young  lady's 
mother  was  very  ill.  She  was 
seriously  alarmed  at  this  announce- 
ment, knowing  that  oftentimes  these 
communications  were  correct,  and 
she  at  once  made  a  reference  to  her 
home,  asking  whether  or  not  her 
mother  was  ilL  Her  mother  was 
not  ill,  and  the  error  was  never 
explained.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  those  spiritual  appear- 
ances and  acts  cannot  be  exhibited 
publicly  before  both  sides,  spiritu- 
alists and  anti-spiritualists,  so  that 
the  controversy  might  be  brought 
to  issue.  Yet,  as  things  stand, 
some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
doctrine. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  taken  as 
proved  that  very  many  things  have 
been,  and  are  continually  being, 
witnessed  which  are  not  traceable 
to  any  known  terrestrial  agency,  or 
to  any  agency  with  the  terrestrial 
effects  of  which  men  are  familiar, 
though  it  may  not  be  itself  terres- 
trial (as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
attraction  of  the  compass  -  needle), 
yet  which  must  proceed  from  ra- 
tional beings.  Once  this  is  ad- 
mitted, the  existence  of  spirits  will 
hardly  be  denied.  This  is  some- 
thing gained ;  but,  against  the  ma- 
teriidist,  not  much.  For  the  latter 
may  still  say :  "  I  don't  care  whether 
or  not  spirits  may  exist  somewhere 
in  nature;  I  say  that  there  is  no 
need  of  spirit  to  account  for  any- 
thing we  know  or  experience." 
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I  might  here  be  reminded  that 
he  who  believes  these  spiritual 
manifestations  to  be  gennine,  has 
the  witness  of  the  spirits  themselyes 
as  to  many  of  them  being  the  sonls 
of  human  beings  who  once  lived  on 
the  earth.  But  I  have  not  let  slip 
the  recollection  of  their  testimony ; 
I  am  only  troubled  with  doubt  con- 
cerning it;  I  think  there  is  ques- 
tion of  their  credibility.  The  fond- 
ness of  the  spirits  for  darkened 
rooms,  their  decidedly  mysterious 
proceedings,  their  sparing  and  un- 
satisfisictory  communications,  and 
the  utter  uselessness  of  many  of 
their  most  startling  deeds,  are  fatal 
to  confidence.  Thus  spiritualism 
does  not,  I  fear,  prove  that  which 
many  believers  would  be  glad  to 
prove;  namely,  that  those  who 
have  preceded  us  on  the  earth  cer- 
tainly had  souls — that  there  are 
spirits  who  influence  and  control 
matter — that  matter  is  the  creation 
of  spirit.  They  already  know  this 
by  faith;  but  their  faith  will  not 
confound  profane  opponents  as  sen- 
sible demonstration  would.  Hope 
to  convince  materialists  and  infidels 
we  may  not,  even  if  we  were  able 
to  confront  them  with  disembodied 
spirits;  for  have  they  not  refused 
to  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets) 
Sut  we  might  by  such  means  do 
much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  their 
doctrines. 

If  the  spirits  who  rap,  and  whis- 
per, and  direct  elbows,  and  pull 
dresses,  do  not  help  us  to  proof  that 
they  are  what  they  represent  them- 
selves to  be,  the  next  question  is — 
Can  we  learn  anything  at  all  from 
them,  or  by  means  of  them  1  We 
can  judge  them  only  as  we  should 
judge  human  beings  who  might  act 
as  they  do.  We  must  credit  them 
with  a  knowledge  of  much  that  has 
happened  on  the  earth,  and  of  our 
relations  to  occurrences.  They 
show  us  that  they  possess  certain 
powers    over    matter ;    but    these 


powers  would  seem  to  bo  much- 
restricted,  and  in  open  daylight' 
and  before  numerous  witnesses,  4n* 
operative.  The  spirits  act  under 
control.  Their  preference  of  dark* 
ness,  their  want  of  candour,  their - 
impotence  for  good,  would  make 
them  appear  bad  characters :  they 
He  open'  to  the  suspicion  of  being^ 
evil  spirits.  One  can  form  no  opin- 
ion  of  their  dispositions;  they  do^ 
not  show  themselves  to  be  malig- 
nant or  benevolent.  It  is  only,  by^ 
a  knowledge  of  spirits  acquired 
otherwise  than  through  them — ^that 
is  to  say,  by  a  religions  belief — ^that 
one  knows  what  to  think  of  them. 

Some  of  those  who  interest  them- 
selves in  spiritualism  affirm  that 
spirits  such  as  those  about  whom  I' 
have  been  writing  can  and  do  in- 
fluence men's  minds.  They  might 
possibly  give  proof  that  they  do- 
so ;  but  I  think  this  has  not  been- 
proved.  If  it  be  true,  however, 
how  completely  does  the  truth  har- 
monise with  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture !  And  there  is  another  idea< 
suggested  by  the  somewhat  annoy- 
ing and  wanton  tricks  of  these 
spirits.  The  afiairs  in  which  they^ 
choose  to  make  their  agency  appear- 
may  be  unimportant;  but  we  can 
imagine  cases  of  more  importance' 
where  the  agency  is  concealed,  but 
where  it  is  hurtful  or  destructive. 
Accidents  or  diseases  may  be  spirits'* 
work,  if  table-lifting,  dress-puUing,. 
music,  or  drawing  be  so.  And 
possession  by  spirits  as  exhibited 
in  the  Kew  Testament  no  longer- 
looks  obsolete,  but  is  once  more 
frightfully  real  and  modem  to  the* 
mind  when  we  reflect  that  there 
are  spirits  continually  about  ns^ 
whose  nature  permits  them  to  med- 
dle freely  with  matter.  Most  seri- 
ous views  are  thus  opened. 

I  have  read  sometimes  of  philo- 
sophical persons  attending  sSanee^ 
with  the  intention  of  testing  the^ 
reality  of  the  apparitions ;  but  they: 
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-would  appear  to  have  teeted  the 
media,  not  the  spirite.  The  trials 
irere  as  to  whether  the  media  were 
or  were  not  impostors  and  mere 
praciisers  upon  human  credulity. 
But  these  philosophical  persons, 
though  they  may  haye  damaged  the 
reputation  of  some  of  the  mediums, 
haye  not  succeeded  in  proying 
spiritualism  itself  to  be  mere  impos- 
ture. And  such  being  the  case,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some 
sober-minded  persons  who  do  not 
deny  that  spirits  manifest  them- 
selyes  to  those  in  the  flesh,  would 
take  pains  to  try  the  dispositions, 
powers,  and  conditions  of  the  spirits, 
and  would  let  the  world  know  the 
results  of  their  experiments.  If 
nothing  can  be  elicited  from  or  of 
them  beyond  the  eowp8-4e4hedtre 
now  so  well  known  by  experience 
or  report,  the  suspicion  of  their 
being  untruthful  and  otherwise  eyil 
will  be  strengthened ;  if  anything 
can  be  made  dear  concerning  them, 
our  science  will  haye  adyanced. 

The  second  doctrine  which  I  de- 
sign to  consider  is  the  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  eyil  spirits.  If  this 
had  been  the  creed  of  only  one 
or  two  eccentrics,  it  would  hardly 
he  worth  notice;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  postponement  of  all 
recollection  of  bad  spirits  has  of 
hite  been  becoming  only  too  com- 
mon among  us.  It  boots  not  to 
inquire  why,  in  tins  age,  the  idea 
has  become  wearisome  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  perhaps  it  is  because  in 
former  ages  it  was  made  too  pro- 
minent^ and  led  to  superstitious  be- 
lief in  witchcraft,  incantations,  traf- 
fic with  fiends,  and  so  on :  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  has  certainly 
become  unpalatable.  Now  it  should 
not  be  a  question  of  liking  or  dis- 
liking, but  a  question  of  faith ;  and 
those  who  will  think  seriously  must 
soon  perceiye  that  our  religious 
system  will  not  cohere  without  the 
eyil  spirits,  and  that^  howeyer  godly- 


minded  we  may  be,  we  are  safe- 
neither  in  our  understanding  of  the 
diyine  will,  nor  against  the  assaults 
of  the  infidel,  if  we  do  not  confess- 
the  possible  existence  of  these  too- 
important  beings.  It  seems  a  con- 
tradiction to  call  one's  self  Chris- 
tian, and  then  to  deny  that  there  are- 
malignant  spirits  who  possess  tre- 
mendous powers,  who  can  misdirect 
the  course  of  things  in  this  world,, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  dispose  of 
worldly  things,  opposing  and  thwart- 
ing in  a  permitted  degree  the  proyi- 
dence  of  God.  Our  hopes  for  here- 
after may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  rest 
i)pon  the  personality,  wickedness, 
and  power  of  eyil  spirits,  because 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  God  sent* 
His  Son  into  this  world  that  He 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the- 
deyil.  In  another  place  we  read 
that  the  Son  of  Grod  came  into  the 
world  to  saye  sinners.  Thus  tho- 
salyation  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  deyil's  work, 
would  appear  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing.  How  can  we  dare  to- 
make  so  light  of  this  fundamental 
truth  as  to  say  that  these  Scriptures 
are  figuratiye  as  far  as  they  relate  \x> 
the  deyill  But  the  Scriptures  are 
consistent  from  first  to  last  in  repre- 
senting the  deyil  as  a  person.  They 
affirm,  too,  that  he  has  the  power  of' 
death.  Surely  this  being  is  far  too 
dangerous  to  be  lightly  ignored. 

I  should  like  to  hear,  too,  how 
'they  who  object  to  the  recognition 
of  a  deyil  can  account  for  the  con- 
fusion which  is  so  preyalent  in  this 
world.     They  cannot  belieye  the- 
penrersities,  the  injustice,  the  suffer- 
ing,  the    sorrow,    the  destruction^ 
which    are    continually    showing, 
themselyes,  to  be  directly  the  work 
of  the  Almighty.    To  account  for 
these  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to- 
acknowledge  the  continual  action  of 
a  hostile  power  who  is  permitted  to 
a  great  extent  to  haye  things  his- 
own  way  here.     True,  the  earth  is-- 
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not  liisy  and,  as  we  believe,  the  days 
will  come  when  he  will  not  letain 
the  slightest  influence  therein :  but, 
for  the  present,  he  has  been  able  to 
pervert  that  which  was  created 
"very  good;"  he  can  presume  to 
dispose  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  gloty  of  them ;  and 
he  has  made  rebellion  against  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  earth  to 
prevail  over  all  its  regions.  That 
fearful  sentence,  ^'Cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake,"  would  appear 
to  have  involved  the  introduction 
to  it  of  the  power  of  the  devil.  1 
have  seen  it  stated  that  that  original 
-curse  was  recalled  after  the  Flood, 
when  it  was  said,  ''  I  will  not  again 
curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's 
sake ; "  but  the  present  state  of  the 
•earth  would  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  this  promise  having 
involved  a  revocation  of  the  first 
•curse.  The  sorrow  only  too  surely 
remains,  as  well  as  the  thorns  and 
thistles,  to  prove  that  the  first  curse 
remains  in  force ;  and,  from  all  the 
Scriptures  that  relate  to  him,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
devil,  as  the  prince  of  this  world, 
is  the  agent  through  whom  all  the 
sorrow  and  perplexity  are  brought 
about.  Dispense  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  devil,  and  mark  what 
an  ojiening  you  immediately  make 
for  the  infidel !  The  scoff  of  the 
unbeliever  is  pointed  at  the  misery, 
the  iniquity,  the  imperfection,  the 
wondrous  destructive  powers  that 
<K)nfiront  us  on  the  earth  j  and  he 
blasphemes  Him  who  has  said  "  I 
do  all  things  well "  with  the  reproach 
that  creation  is  a  blunder — that  it 
is  the  work  of  knowledge  without 
power,  or  of  power  without  know- 
ledge— that  the  ordering  of  the 
world  is  always  in  excess  or  in 
defect — that  the  amount  of  misery 
upon  the  earth  discredits  the  govern- 
ment of  it  How  can  this  be  an- 
swered if  there  be  no  devil  to  charge 
with  the  evils  complained  of  1    The 


facts  are  patent  and  undeniable. 
We  may  answer,  perhaps,  the  Crea- 
tor could  have  done  His  work  other- 
wise, but  He  chose  to  do  it  as  we 
see ;  and  having  said  so,  we  shall 
be  met  with  the  sneer,  '^  Where, 
then,  is  the  goodness  of  your  God  %  " 

But,  having  recognised  the  devil's 
personality  as  we  are  bound  to  do, 
we  have  at  once  an  answer  for  the 
caviller.  The  world,  and  that  which 
appertains  to  it,  though  created 
perfect  and  blessed,  have  temporarily 
passed  under  the  power  of  an  evil 
being  in  whose  nature  it  ia  to  pro- 
pagate mischief,  and  suffering,  and 
confusion.  If  conscientious  Chiis- 
tians  who,  by  force  of  example,  may 
almost  insensibly  have  eliminated 
the  devil  from  their  thoughts,  would 
but  carefully  study  the  numerous 
passages  in  Scripture,  horn  the  Book 
of  Genesis  to  that  of  Revelation, 
that  relate  to  him  and  his  angels, 
they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  soon 
acknowledge  that  these  are  not  al- 
legorical, but  that  we  have,  only 
too  certainly,  a  persistent,  powerful 
enemy,  who  is  God's  enemy  also. 

If  the  philosophical  objectors 
against  the  Christian  faith  could 
propound  a  faith  more  intelligible, 
better  authenticated,  and  more  hope- 
ful,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
they  were  able  to  entice  many  to 
follow  them.  But,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  their  imaginations  are  hard 
to  be  comprehended,  rest  upon  no 
testimony  whatever,  and,  as  to  hope 
for  the  future,  have  absolutely  no- 
thing to  offer.  The  mere  material- 
ist must  of  course  believe  that  all 
the  evils  of  the  world  are  inherent 
in  matter ;  he  can  give  no  account 
of  them  further  than  that  they  are ; 
he  can  see  no  way  of  escape  from 
any  of  them  except  such  expedients 
as  the  wit  of  man  may  devise  ;  and 
he  is  weighted  with  the  fact  of  a 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  composed 
and  related  universe  which  he  is 
forced  to  ascribe  to  chance.     Other 
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unbelieyers  who  cannot  be  eatifified 
mthout  a  Yint  Cause  denounce  this 
Cause  as  unequal  to  the  well-doing 
of  'Hla  work;  and  their  religion 
would  seem  to  consist  in  finding 
fault  with  the  handiwork  of  the 
Creator,  seeing  little  good  in  the 
present,  and  having  literally  no  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  life.  Others, 
again,  put  forward  the  clumsy  idea 
of  more  than  one  creator  having 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
universe,  and  of  these  being  of  vari- 
ous powers  and  dispositions,  so  as  to 
have  effected  harmony  in  parts,  and 
in  parts  great  ineptitude.  Each  of 
these  schemes  is,  one  sees,  more  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  and  to  believe 
than  the  revelation  of  Scripture. 
And  yet  each  has  its  adherents  who 
piefer  it  to  revealed  religion.  The 
reason  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  these 
men  replace  the  Christian  religion 
with  another,  not  so  much  because 
they  find  it  (the  Christian)  more 
difficult  to  receive,  as  because  they 
are  offended  at  and  dislike  its  pre- 
cepts and  restraints.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  their  attacks,  their 
readers  and  hearers  must  not  sup- 
pose that  because  they  can  show  that 
there  are  in  it  many  points  of  faith 
which  a  finite  understanding  cannot 
comprehend,  they  have  weakened 
our  position  as  compared  with  their 
own.  They  cannot  state  their  own 
schemes  of  the  universe  in  forms  a 
bit  more  intelligible  to  our  minds. 
A  large  degree  of  faith  is  required 
for  whatever  system  a  man  may 
adopt— even  for  materialism^  And 
if  this  be  granted,  the  advantages 
of  Christianity  in  point  of  testi- 
mony, completeness,  and  future 
benefit^  are  enormous. 

Independence,  unfettered  thought 
that  wOl  not  yield  to  priestly  dog- 
mas or  to  any  belief  which  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  understand- 
ing, are  terms  which  the  philosophic 
are  fond  of  using  when  they  desire 
to  describe  the  unbiassed  judicial 


state  of  their  own  minds.  But  one 
who  may  agree  with  me  in  what  I 
have  written  about  the  devil,  will 
probably  think  that  in  casting  away 
the  influences  under  which  in  a 
Christian  land  they  have  probably 
been  reared,  freethinkersdo  not  bring 
themselves  to  the  absolutely  neutral 
state  of  mind  of  which  they  boast 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
regard  to  spiritual  things  such  a 
state  is  impossible.  When  grace  is 
shut  out,  the  mind  does  not  remain 
iminfluenced.  Another  sway  is  im- 
mediately established.  It  is  written, 
"  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me,"  and  these  are  very  solemn  words. 
They  show  that  they  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  free  ^m 
bias  have  already  ranged  themselves 
against  the  divine  authority.  In 
that  attitude  we  know  who  their  ally 
is.  And  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that, 
where  the  devil  can  suggest  and 
teach  and  colour  learning  and  know- 
ledge, he  will  make  them  mislead- 
ing and  impious  f  Is  it  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  pervert  the 
lessons  derivable  from  the  natural 
world  until  it  is  made  to  declare  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  its  voice, 
faithfully  rendered,  is  teUing  out  to 
the  ends  of  the  world.  It  is  this 
very  creation  of  God's  with  which 
many  of  the  philosophic  think  fit 
to  reproach  Him.  He  has  said 
that  the  heavens  declare  His  glory. 
And  now,  made  clear  by  the  un- 
believer's course  in  this  respect, 
appears  the  connection  between 
the  former  and  latter  parts  of  the 
19th  Psalm.  Until  it  is  seen  what 
use  is  made  by  unbelievers  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  it  seems  as  if  the  Psalm  sang 
of  two  distinct  subjects:  first,  God's 
glory  in  His  works;  and,  secondly,  of 
His  justice  and  holiness,  and  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  presumptuous 
and  secret  sins.  But  the  utterances 
of  scientific  unbelief  make  it  clear 
that  the  adomtion  of  God's  perfec- 
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tion  and  the  terror  of  falling  into 
preenmptttons  sin  or  into  secret 
mental  doubt,  were  in  the  writer's 
mind  natural  sequences  of  the 
contemplation  of  God's  wonderful 
works.  The  danger  of  our  mis- 
readings  or  of  our  allowing  others 
to  misread  for  us,  that  awf iil  handi- 
work which  we  cannot,  by  reason 
of  our  imperfections,  read  clearly 
and'fully,  is  yery  obvious ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  Psalmist  deprecates 
presumptuous  and  secret  sin  in  con- 
templating the  work  of  creation. 
If,  then,  the  mere  observation  of 
God's  work  is  to  be  made  with 
reverence  and  awe,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  our  judgment  which  is  quite 
unable  to  embrace  or  to  reach  the 
whole  subject,  what  must  we  think 
of  the  man  (intelligent  and  learned 
though  he  be)  who,  having  gained 
a  crumb,  a  speck,  an  atom  of  know- 
ledge, a  drop  from  the  great  foun- 
tain of  truth,  stands  up,  intoxicated 
therewith,  and  charges  with  in- 
capacity and  error  the  Being  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  1  Surely 
we  do  not  employ  unwarrantable 
language  if  we  say  that  such  a  one 
is  guilty  of  presumptuous  sin !  But 
there  is  something  more  than  this. 
We  must  not  be  enticed  at  all  by 
the  ungodly  speculations  of  phil- 
osophy, however  specious  they  may 
be.  We  must  not  entertain  them 
for  a  moment  (mind,  I  am  saying 
nothing  about  facts),  lest  we  com- 
mit the  secret  fault  of  doubting, 
though  never  so  little,  the  divine 
affirmation  which  once  for  all  pro- 
nounces the  creation  to  be  ''very 
good."  If  our  powers  were  capable 
of  dealing  with  so  vast  a  subject,  it 
might  seem  arbitrary  and  unfair  to 
forbid  our  examination  of  it;  but 
experience  proves  that  we  only  file 
our  minds  in  vain  when  we  attempt 
this  impossibility,  and  while  we 
gain  no  knowledge  we  expose  our 
fiaith  to  trial,  so  the  restriction  is 
simply  salutary.     I  think  that  now 


I  see  a  sufficient  reason  why  one 
who  has  been  studying  natural  phil- 
osophy should  keep  a  guard  over 
the  words  of  his  mouth  and  the 
meditations  of  his  heart 

Having  thus  delivered  myself 
after  a  homely  fashion — ^for  I  do  not 
pretend  to  write  like  one  of  the 
learned — on  the  two  points  which 
I  proposed  for  notice,  I  go  on  now 
to  make  a  few  remarks  suggested 
by  the  general  subject.  There  is  a 
story  in  the  '  Percy  Anecdotes '  of  a 
bookseller  who  was  for  a  long  time 
afflicted  by  the  sight  of  unearthly 
forms,  which  after  a  time  haunted 
him  continually,  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  large  numbers.  Some  of 
these  forms,  if  I  recollect  the  anec- 
dote aright,  were  those  of  deceased 
persons  whom  he  had  formerly 
known— others,  of  persons  still  in 
the  flesh— others,  again,  were  un- 
known forms.  The  figures  were  aU 
dad  in  some  way  or  other,  and  they 
were,  while  his  disorder  was  at  its 
height,  quite  distinct  in  outline,  and 
their  clothes  and  flesh  were  coloured. 
He  was  treated  for  his  complaint  by 
cupping  in  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and,  after  a  little,  the  visions  began 
to  change.  They  became  more  sha- 
dowy, and  their  outlines  grew  less 
firm.  Then  the  colours  faded,  the 
outlines  almost  vanished.  By*«nd- 
by  the  spectres  became  quite  hue- 
less  and  very  indistincti  and  at  last 
they  altogether  disappeared.  The 
bookseller  remarked  that  when  liv- 
ing persons  entered  his  apartment 
he  could  always^  distinguish  them 
from  the  spectres,  although  the  lat- 
ter were  very  lifelike.  I  have  very 
little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  thiis 
story,  because  not  many  years  since 
I  knew  of  a  case  similar  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree.  In  this  sec> 
ond  case  also,  the  disorder  yielded 
to  treatment. 

Before  the  second  case  occuned, 
I  remember  speaking  of  the  book- 
seller's case  to  a  gentieman  who  was 
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verj  fond  of  mesmerism  and  other  ceptibility  to  a  certain  class  of  im- 

mystical  stadiea.     I  regarded  the  presuons;  but  this  is  widely  differ- 

case  as  one  of  simply  ballucinationy  ent  from  pronouncing  these  impres- 

but  this  my  acquaintance  would  by  sions  the  product  of  matter  alone. 

no  xneans  allow.     He  thought  it  WewhobelieTe  the  Scriptures  know 

possible  that  the  patient's  condition,  that  in  certain  cases  dreams  have 

though  it  may  not  have  been  what  been  spiritual  revelations.     K  they 

we  call  healthy,  fitted  his  organs  have  been  so  in  one  case,  why  not 

for  the  perception  of  beings  not  or-  in  others)     The  morbid,  false,  or 

dinarily  apparent  to  human  sight  silly  character  of  the  yisions  might 

And  I  was  rather  inclined  to  ridi-  help  us  to  a  negative  if  spirits  were 

cule  his  fancy.     Since,  however,  I  always  grave,  rational,   consistent, 

have  heard  so  much  about  spirits,  and  good.    But  the  spirits  appear 

and  of  their  densely  peopling  the  to  have  characters  so  curious  that 

atmosphere  of  this  planet,  which  it  the  uselessness  of  the  dreams  is  no 

is  possible  that  they  do^  I  am  less  argument  against  their  agency.    Dr 

offended  at  this  gentleman's   sug-  Benjamin  Franklin,  I   remember, 

gestion.     I  think  it  is  a  question  published  a  little  paper  on  "The 

whether    the   sick  bookseller  saw  art  of  procuring  pleasant  dreams." 

shapes  which  were  really  present.  His  method,  if  my  recollection  is 

or  whether  the  whole  was  an  optical  right,  was  very  simple.     He  recom- 

illusion.  mended  his  disciples,  if  they  were 

Moreover,  after  reading  of  these  not  sleeping  comfortably,  to  rise 

apparitions  to  waking  persons,  and  and  walk  about  the  chamber  for  a 

after  attributing  them  to  spirits,  while,  and  to  lay  bare  the  lower 

one  is  easily  led  to  fancy  that  spirits  sheet  completely  while  they  were 

may  have  something  to  do  with  our  absent  from  the  bed.     Indeed  we 

dreams — ^those  common  but  unex-  should  include  the  plan,  nowadays, 

plained  phenomena.      Dreams  are  under  the  head  of  ventilation ;  and 

oiten  fantastic,  meaningless,  frag-  probably  we  should  add  a  few  pr^ 

mentary;  but  in  these  respects  they  cepts  akin  to  his,  but  which  had 

doeely  resemble  the  tricks  of  the  not  been  thought  of  in  his  day.     iij 

spirits  who  lift    tables  and    pull  however,  spiritualists  were  requirea 

dresses.    On  the  other  hand,  dreams  to  accept  his  remedy  (supposing  iw 

are  sometimes  remarkable  and  truth-  efficacy  admitted)  as   an.  ®^^^®?^ 

f ul  to  a  perplexing  extent ;  some-  that  dreams  depend  wholly  on  tne 

times  they  are  perplexing  without  state  of  the  body,  *W^™?8*^\^Jf^f 

being  truthful     Nobody  has  ever  that  it  only  proves  tl^t  the  staw  u 

been  able  to  tell  us  what  these  the  body  influences  the  <^*^V^' \ 

dreams  reaUy  are,  and  yet  there  are  dreams,  or  that  in  one  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

hundreds  of  persons  ready  to  scout  man  is  more  accessible  or  aw,        ^^ 

the  iiea  of  their  being  produced  by  to  one  dass  of  spmw.  ^     ^^^^^ 

immaterial  agency.     If  it  be  said  other  to  a^?*^^®^^^^^t:on8  wiU  he 

that  they  are  notoriously  dependent  t^^®  ^^^^^i^'^^f  to  those   who 

on  the  state  of  the  dreamer's  body  found  of  ."*^^_that  is,  to  tliose 

and  mind  for  their  general  charac-  most  require  tn        .   ^^  ^^  harassed 

ter,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  does  whose  bodies  or  m^^  Locke,  hy  his 

not  exclude  the  agency  of  spirits,  or  out  o^  *^^,  ^  always  thinks, 

What  my  mesmeric  friend  said  re-  doctnne  that  ^n*    ^    ^  dreams  as 

garding  the  bookseller's  apparitions  would  *PP^"_rimes  serious,  hut  for 

may  be  appUoable  here.     Peculiar  thoughts,  ^^\^'^^  and  fantastic  ; 

physical  conditions  may  induce  sus-  the  most  pan* 
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but  he  does  not  in  his  essay  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  thoughts 
are  suggested,  but  only  the  manner 
in  wMch  we  become  possessed  of 
ideas  or  the  materials  of  thought. 
But  many  modem  doctrines  would 
seem  to  dispute  this  position  of 
the  soul  being  always  engaged  in 
thought  Psychologists  rather  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  dreaming 
takes  place  only  during  particular, 
and  limited,  portions  of  a  sleep.  If 
this  be  so,  Locke  must  have  assumed 
too  much;  but,  indeed,  when  one 
reflects  on  how  much  of  what  has 
been  thought  in  sleep  may  have 
been  forgotten^  one  does  not  see  how 
the  question  concerning  the  con- 
stant or  interrupted  thought  of  the 
soul  can  be  settled. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  inferior  animals  dream; 
and  this  may  be  put  forward  as  an 
argument  for  dreams  being  mere 
conditions  of  matter.  But  before 
we  receive  this  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  spirits  do  not  influence 
animals.  The  general  belief  of  man- 
kind has  certainly  been  against  such 
a  conviction — ^and  to  the  believers 
in  Scripture  such  a  conviction  is 
impossible.  The  serpent  and  the 
swine  certainly  received  bad  spirits; 
and  the  ass  saw  the  angel  wlule  he 
was  invisible  to  her  rider. 

I  do  not  affirm  or  deny  anything 
on  this  subject  of  dreams.  I  only 
put  forwaid  suggestions,  which  I 
hope  readers  will  not  set  aside  as 
unphilosophical  trifles.  It  is  these 
new  teachings  about  our  constant 
propinquity  to  a  spiritual  world 
that  have  led  me  into  this  groove. 
And  I  would  remind  any  one  whose 
superior  intelligence  may  feel  o£fend- 
ed  by  these  my  musings,  that  it  is 
only  our  familiarity  with  dreams, 
and  their  general  lack  of  import- 
ance,  that  causes  us  to  treat  them 
with  indifference.  They  are  unex- 
plained phenomena,  the  nature  of 
which  is  well  wortliy  of  investiga- 


tion: and  when  the  world  is  pre- 
sented with  a  new  science,  which 
may  possibly  make  their  nature 
clearer,  one  may  reasonably  suggest 
a  patient  investigation  of  it. 

The  more  one  thinks  on  spiiitu- 
alism  (simply  as  a  fact,  and  putting 
aside  what  spirits  may  pretend  to 
teach),  the  more  one  is  persuaded 
of  it  being  in  nowise  repugnant  to 
the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ  •  We 
And  passages  which  not  only  re- 
cognise the  existence  of  immate- 
rial beings,  but  also  seem  to  imply 
that  they  are  about  us  in  numbers. 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
St  Paul's  First  EpisUe  to  the.Corin- 
thians,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
a  woman  ought  to  be  covered  by 
her  hair,  because  of  the  angels.  By 
the  manner  in  which  this  expres- 
sion, ''  because  of  the  angels,"  is  in- 
troduced, without  preface  or  expla- 
nation, it  is  most  probable  that  it 
referred  to  a  subject  widely  under- 
stood in  apostolic  days;  but  we 
seem  to  have  lost  the  point  of  the 
allusion.  Angels  may  be  good  or 
bad,  and  the  kind  of  angels  in- 
tended is  not  specified.  Is  there, 
then,  any  liberty  taken  with  the 
passage  if  we  suppose  that  a  num- 
ber of  immaterial  beings,  habitually 
within  ken  of  us,  is  meant  ?  If  the 
answer  to  this  question  be  in  the 
affirmative,  as  I  expect  it  to  be, 
here  is  a  corroboration  of  the  spirit- 
ualist's doctrine,  so  far  as  it  r^ates 
to  our  having  numbers  of  spirits 
about  us.  But  then  we  would  like 
to  know  why,  because  of  these  spir- 
its, women  should  wear  a  covering. 
It  is  evidently  a  point  of  modesty 
and  decency  that  is  insisted  on ;  if 
so,  one  is  led  to  ask,  why  it  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  enforce  it 
because  of  the  male  sex,  or  because 
even  of  other  women  1  And  a  little 
thought  in  this  direction  leads  to 
the  probability  that  long  hair  was 
prescribed  to  women  as  a  covering 
of  which  they  could   not  readily 
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divest  themBelyes  as  they  could  of 
their  clothes.  Decent  women  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  their  persons 
uncovered  before  men,  or  before 
other  women;  but  there  were  occa- 
sions when  they  were  entirely  pri- 
vate and  unseen,  as  far  as  human- 
kind were  concerned,  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cast  aside  garments; 
but  here  the  hair,  nature's  covering, 
would  be  a  veil,  because  of  the  angels 
who  could  be  present  without  being 
seen.  And  now  the  matter  might 
be  dismissed,  with  this  reflection : — 
It  is  commanded  that  women  have 
regard  to  the  presence  of  the  angels. 
Bat  one  text  leads  the  mind  to  an- 
other in  strange  ways,  and  as  the 
view  seems  to  open  one  is  loath  to 
turn  away  from  it.  There  is  in 
Grenesis  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
has  been  much  disputed,  but  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  present  itself  to 
the  memory  after  a  person  has  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  thought  which  I 
have  been  taldng.  It  is  this: '< And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began 
to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  daughters  were  bom  unto  them, 
that  the  sons  of  God  -  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
fair,  and  they  took  them  wives  of 
all  which  they  chose."  I  am  quite 
aware  that  many  learned  men,  of 
whom  Milton  *  is  one,  have  been  of 
opinion  that  this  text  does  not  re- 
late to  spirits,  but  that  the  ''sons  of 
God  "  are  the  male  descendants  of 
Seth,  who  were  reared  in  the  fear 
of  God,  as  distinguished  firom  the 
progeny  of  Cain,  whose  daughters 
are  called  ''the  daughters  of  men." 
"  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God," 
says  St  PauL  We  read  nothing, 
be  it  remarked,  of  the  male  Cain- 
ites  having  married  the  daughters 


of  Seth.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
others  have  not  scrupled  to  regard 
the  "  sons  of  God"  here  mentioned 
as  heavenly  beings ;  and  we  know 
that  two  of  our  foremost  poets, 
Byron  and  Moore,  have  in  their 
works  adopted  this  latter  view.. 
And  surely  there  are  grounds  for 
their  choice  of  it.  This  connection,, 
whatever  it  was,  seems  to  have  been 
so  displeasing  to  the  Creator,  that 
He  repented  that  He  had  made 
man,  and  determined  to  destroy 
him.  The  intermarriage  of  the  de> 
scendants  of  Cain  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Seth  does  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  appear  of  so  heinous  a 
complexion  as  that  it  should  move 
the  divine  wrath  so  fearfully.  But 
the  intermarriage  of  spirits  with 
human  beings,  if  it  were  forbidden 
and  unnatural,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  brought  down  condign  punish- 
ment. Obedient  spirits  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  it,  the  sin  must 
have  been  that  of  devils ;  and  the 
sin  could  not  have  been  committed 
unless  these  devils  had  been  sus- 
ceptible of  earthly  love.  Some  of 
these  spirits  may  in  their  natures 
come  very  close  to  us.  We  are 
made  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  the  lowest  grades  of 
angels  may  have  much  in  common 
with  us.  We  must  remember  that 
in  old  times  angels  frequently  ap- 
peared  in  human  forms.  They  are 
shown  to  us  as  eating  before  Abra- 
ham's tent ;  and  an  angel  wrestled 
with  Jacob.  So  like  did  they  ap- 
pear to  human  beings,  that  St  Paul 
speaks  of  it  as  a  possible  thing  that 
men  might  entertain  angels  t<n- 
awarea.  Here,  then,  on  these  sup- 
positions, is  a  very  sufficient  reason 
why  women  should  not  be  with- 
out a  veil,  because  of  the  angels.i" 


*  imton,  in  the  'Paradise  Lost,'  favoms  the  belief  that  the  ''sons  of  God"  were^ 
men ;  bat»  in  the  '  Paradise  Regained/  Book  II.,  he  introduces  a  contrary  idea,  and 
makes  Satan  charge  Belial  and  his  "  lusty  crew  "  with  being  the  husbands  in  these 
marriages. 

t  Though  the  remark  is  foreign  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  text,  I  cannot 
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It  is  true  that  disobedient  spirits 
would,  since  the  Flood,  appear  to 
.have  been  restrained  fix)m  the  ac- 
tual contraction  of  these  unhallowed 
marriages,  but  they  may  still  retain 
•the  inclination  for  them.  It  is  a 
point  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
spirits,  having  the  power  to  intro- 
duce themselves,  as  they  are  said  to 
do,  into  houses  and  chambers,  might 
•be  supposed  to  possess  powers  of 
vision  that  would  pierce  through 
matter ;  and,  that  being  so^  a  veil 
would  be  of  little  use  against  them. 
£ut  we  do  not  know  that  they  see 
through  matter;  and  upon  exami- 
nation there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  do  not.  The  seraphim  are  re- 
presented as  covering  themselves 
with  their  wings,  which  would  be 
a  meaningless  act  if  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  concealing,  or  of  shutting 
out  the  light. 

I  have  set  down  these  thoughts 
as  they  occurred  to  me.  Wiser 
heads  than  mine  may  perhaps  fur- 
nish an  explanation  of  these  diffi- 
cult texts  that  will  demolish  all  my 
fancies.  It  is  certain  that  among 
all  the  things  that  I  have  heard 
concerning  modem  spiritualism 
there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, about  spirits  having  professed 
or  exhibited  admiration  for  women. 
But  now  that  I  am  recommending 
that  some  tests  be  applied  to  the 
spirits  instead  of  to  the  medium, 
it  is  not  unprofitable  to  remember 
all  these  things,  doubtful  though 
they  be  as  to  the  meaning. 

I  am  unwilling  to  turn  &om 
these  thoughts  about  spirits  with- 
out some  notice  of  subjects  appar- 
ently connected  with  these  beings, 
which  have  made  their  noise  in  the 
world,  and  have  been  very  differ- 
ently regarded  by  mankind  in  dif- 
ferent epochs.     I  mean  divination 


and  witchcraft.  Two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  scarcely  a  soul  doubted 
the  existence  everywhere  of  these 
practices.  So  ready  was  men's  be- 
lief, that  they  made  mo^t  absurd 
imputations  of  these  crimes,  com- 
mitted horrible  cruelties,  and  at 
last,  by  their  very  zeal  and  intoler- 
ance, produced  a  reaction  in  feeling 
and  opinion  which  steadily  increas- 
ed up  to  the  point  which  it  has  now 
reached,  when  every  person  pro- 
tending to  be  educated  treats  every- 
thing relating  to  the  black  art 
as  imposture.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  pendulum  swung 
much  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
credulity  and  persecution.  It  is 
just  possible  that  it  may  have  os- 
cillated much  too  far  into  the 
other  extreme  of  complacent^  lofty 
incredulity.  The  testimony  which 
may  be  heard  in  these  days  of  the 
frequent  appearance  of  spirits  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  giving  at 
least  a  little  patient  consideration 
to  these  things.  Beyond  all  doubt 
there  have  been  pretenders  to  a 
knowledge  of  sorcery  who  were  the 
rankest  impostors;  also  a  multitude 
of  harmless  people  popularly  sus- 
pected of  sorcery  whose  efforts 
against  the  tide  of  opinion  were 
ineffectual  to  clear  their  reputations. 
But,  besides  the  jugglers  and  the 
persecuted,  there  may  have  been 
some  few  real  accomplices  of  famil- 
iar spirits  who  have  been  white- 
washed along  with  the  general 
crowd  by  the  verdict  of  this  supe- 
rior age.  Enchanters  there  cer- 
tainly were  in  Egypt  in  the  old 
days,  and  witches  and  wizards 
among  the  Jews  throughout  their 
abode  in  Palestine.  What  we  have 
heard  of  magic  in  other  nations 
may  of  course  be  contemptuously 
rejected    by   those   who  will   not 


forbear  to  fay,  that  believing  women,  if  they  take  heed  of  the  things  said  in  this 
chapter,  which  speaks  of  their  wearing  veils  because  of  the  angels,  cannot  possibly 
entertain  popular  ideas  as  to  woman's  nghts. 
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toleiaie  the  idea  of  sucli  a  thing ; 
bat  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
he  so  treated.  If  we  could  prove 
the  impossibility  of  the  action  of 
familiar  spirits  in  geneial,  we  should 
be  justified  in  the  rejection  of  every 
particular  story  and  of  the  whole 
lore  of  witchciafb  in  the  mass,  as  is 
our  method  this  day.  But  we  can 
prove  nothing  of  the  kind,  what- 
ever we  may  choose  to  afi^m,  and 
evidence  is  setting  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  man  in  these  days 
may  reasonably  examine  well -at- 
tested accounts  of  uncanny  opera- 
tions, notwithstanding  that  a  few 
years  ago  he  may  have  thought  such 
investigations  mere  waste  of  time, 
and  quite  beneath  a  person  pre- 
tending to  enlightenment.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  disposed  to  look  on 
now  as  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances some  things  which  in  for- 
mer days  either  happened  within 
my  own  knowledge,  or  were  told 
me  by  persons  on  whom  I  could 
entirely  rely ;  although  there  was  a 
time  when  I  put  them  by  as  mere 
nonsense,  not  because  I  could  say 
anything  against  them,  but  be- 
cause I  did  not  choose  to  receive 
such  stuff,  and  the  proper  enlight- 
ened way  was  to  scoff  at  them.  I 
believe  Uiat  some  feats  of  so-called 
sorcery  are  known  to  have  occurred 
in  India,  in  which  the  keenest  ob- 
servers were  unable  to  detect  im- 
posture. Very  strange  and  inex- 
plicable things  are  also  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  the  West  Indies 
among  the  Obeah  people.  And  we 
are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  gipsies  to  the  power 
of  divination.  A  black  or  coloured 
woman  informed  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine that  she  would  one  day  sit 
on  a  throne,  long  before  Napoleon 
was  heard  of  by  &e  world,  and  long 
before  she  knew  him.  A  lucky 
shot,  or  a  curious  coincidence,  con- 
descendingly say  those  who  cannot 
dispute  the  fact;  but  why  may  it 
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not  have  been  the  forecast  of  a  spirit 
of  divination,  if  we  can  believe  that 
there  are  about  us  everywhere 
-spirits  who  are  willing  to  communi- 
cate with  men  1  When  I  was  young 
I  once  was  in  a  town  which  I  did 
not  often  visit,  at  some  distance 
from  my  own  home.  Just  with- 
out the  town  I  met  a  gipsy  woman, 
who  asked  me  for  silver  in  the 
usual  way.  I  gave  it ;  and  she  im- 
mediately told  me  something  which 
rather  startled  me,  and  demanded  a 
further  fee  for  more  particular  in- 
formation. I  was  led  on  in  this 
way  until  I  had  parted  with  several 
shillings,  but  the  woman  told  me 
things  concerning  myself  which  I 
hardly  thought  it  possible  that  any 
one  could  know  by  ordinary  means. 
It  might,  perhaps,  with  some  trouble 
have  been  learned,  but  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  that  it  was  so  learned ; 
and  I  believe  my  meeting  with  the 
gipsy  to  have  been  as  accidental  on 
her  part  as  it  was  on  mine.  Again, 
two  near  relations  of  mine,  sisters, 
were  at  school  together  in  Scotland, 
and  went  with  several  companions 
to  visit  a  magician  then  celebrated. 
A  good  many  of  the  party  received 
vaticinations  in  return  for  their 
money;  but  my  two  relatives^ 
though  they  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  get  an  augury,  never 
succeeded.  The  wizard  at  length, 
not  knowing  how  longer  to  excuse 
himself,  spoke  aside  to  a  lady  who 
had  gone  in  charge  of  the  party, 
and  said,  ''  I  wish  to  avoid  saying 
anything  to  those  two  young  ladies, 
for  they  have  lost  a  near  relation, 
and  do  not  know  it."  Soon  after 
tlus  the  party  left.  Some  little 
time  after  arrived  a  ship  from  one 
of  the  northern  islands  with  the 
news  that  their  mother  had  died 
there  about  the  time  of  the  con- 
sultation of  the  seer.  There  had 
been  no  earlier  communication  from 
their  home  since  the  death;  the 
young  women  had  not  the  least  ex- 
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pectation  of  such  an  event.  They 
-were  not  informed  of  what  the  man 
had  said  until  after  his  saying  had 
been  proved  to  be  correct.  The' 
thing  happened  long  before  the 
days  of  electric  telegraphs.  I 
never  heard  any  probable  explana- 
tion of  it  suggested.  I  give  one 
more  case,  trusting  that  I  do  not 
try  my  reader  beyond  endurance. 
In  one  of  our  West  India  Islands 
there  went  about  a  rumour  that  a 
certain  house  and  premises  in  the 
country  were  enchanted.  I  heard 
of  it  and  laughed  at  it,  as  did  many 
others.  One  is  never  surprised  at 
anything  of  this  kind  being  believed 
by  the  black  people,  who  have  en- 
tire reliance  on  the  powers  of  Obeah. 
But  after  a  while  some  white  people 
began  to  speak  of  the  thing  as  a 
fact  and  a  nuisanca  Magistrates 
were  applied  to,  and  went  and  saw 
the  state  of  things  for  themselves : 
they  also  stationed  white  policemen 
on  the  premises,  because  it  was 
eaid  that  a  person  walking  in  the 
grounds  had  been  seized  in  some 
mysterious  manner  and  maltreated, 
though  not  seriously  injured.  I 
went  myself  as  a  matter  of  curiosity 
to  the  place,  and  at  first  saw  nothing 
unusual ;  but  a  negro  took  me  into 
a  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
desired  me  to  call  out,  which  I  did, 
and  immediately  there  descended 
into  the  yard  a  shower  of  sticks, 
fltones,  mangoes,  and  leaves.  I  called 
again,  and  the  same  thing  occurred. 
This  was  in  daylight  We  searched 
all  round,  but  could  find  no  person 
lurking  about  It  must  have  taken 
several  people  placed  about  in  the 
trees,  and  at  different  points,  to  have 
produced  the  effect.  Afterwards, 
when  I  tried  the  shouting,  the 
shower  was  not  invariably  so  plen- 
tiful as  at  first,  but  there  was  always 
a  fall  of  some  kind.  I  remained  at 
the  place  all  that  day  and  through 
the  night  assisting  tiie  police,  and 
very  anxious  to  find  out  the  perpe- 


trators of  these  marvels,  but  nobody 
at  all  was  seen  about  Next  day  I 
left,  deciding  that  though  I  couldn't 
see  into  the  affair,  it  was  some  piece 
of  jugglery  not  worth  thinking  of; 
and  so  I  dismissed  it  from  my  mind, 
and  soon  forgot  it  while  occupied 
with  the  afiairs  of  life.  What  other 
persons  reported  was  all  in  the  waj 
of  knocking  things  about  and  wan- 
ton disorder.  Now,  on  looking 
back  to  it,  it  seems  so  like  to  the 
tricks  reported  of  spirits  in  its  per- 
plexing and  yet  meaningless  char- 
acter, that  it  is  more  easUy  accounted 
for  as  some  of  their  diversions  than 
in  any  other  way. 

I  ought  to  state  that,  although  I 
appear  to  favour  belief  in  spiritual- 
ism, I  do  so  entirely  in  deference  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  candid 
testimony.  My  natural  bias  did 
not  prejudice  me  in  its  favour;  and 
I  never  in  my  life  attended  a  seance 
or  witnessed  any  medium's  petform- 
ances.  The  evidence  for  it  seems 
strong,  and  has  never  been  fairly 
rebutted.  If  we  reject  testimony 
simply  because  it  witnesses  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  us,  or  some- 
thing that  we  arbitrarily  pronounce 
to  be  false  because  it  is  extraordi- 
nary, how  much  are  we  better  than 
those  opponents  of  Christianity  who 
have  decided  to  reject  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  '^  because  they  are  con- 
trary to  experience  "  f  We  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  record  of  eye- 
witnesses and  contemporaries  should 
have  more  weight  than  a  philo- 
sophic idea  or  axiom  which  a  man 
may  have  taken  into  his  mind.  By 
the  same  rule,  if  unimpeachable  tes- 
timony of  the  existence  of  these 
spirits  can  be  adduced,  we  must  not 
put  it  aside  except  on  still  stronger 
testimony  which  can  show  the  £^t 
to  be  mistaken.  I  am  not  so  much 
in  love  with  spiritualism  but  that 
I  could  give  it  up  without  a  regret 
if  I  could  receive  satisfactory  proof 
that  it  is  a  delusion;  but  if  the 
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yeight  of  sound  credible  evidence 
is  in  rapport  of  it,  I  must  (notwith- 
standing that  a  mass  of  roguery  and 
imposture  may  also  have  collected 
around  it)  yield  it  belief.  I  have 
vmtten,  I  hope,  not  like  a  fenatic, 
hut  as  one  who  is  as  ready  to  hear 
-reason  firom  one  side  as  from  the 
other. 

It  might  have  been  too  much  to 
ask  from  the  readera  of  Maga  that 
they  should,  as  it  were,  absent  them- 
selves  from  the  body  and  roam  with 
me  into  the  shadowy  confines  of 
"  the  powers  of  the  air,"  while  long 
days   and   pleasant    exercise   still 
made  this  visible  "  diurnal  sphere  " 
delightful.     Bul^  alas  !  winter  still 
ilngers  with  us,  clouds  and  cold  re- 
strict   our  action;    and  we   have 
leisure  to  reflect   how,  since  the 
last  vernal  equinox,  we  have  per- 
formed  another  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney towards  the  knd  of  spirits. 


m 

Long  evenings  yet  remain  to  invite 
reflecfaon ;  and  firesides  and  flicker- 
ing shadows  begufle  the  mind  to- 
wards the  leahns  of  mystery  and 
wonder.    If ow,  if  ever,  Imagination 
may  ckim  us  for  her  votaries,  and 
«P^  and  legends  engage  us  more 
wadily  than  action.    Now,  if  ever 
my  untutored  meditations  may  show 
themselves  in  the  winter  gloom,  and 
haply  find  acceptance  when  they 
tell  of  ^ 

"  ^e  immortal  mind  tiiat  hath  forsook 
LA  "l"*?®"^  m  thia  fleshly  nook : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  fonnd 
in  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  groand. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet  or  with  element ; " 

for  I  write  this  from  abroad  in  Car- 
nival  time,  and  hope  to  find  readers 
before  the  voice  of  spring  summons 
us  once  more  to  the  hard  work-a- 
day  world. 
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The  most  significant  point  about 
hex  Majesty's  Speech  -was  the  ab- 
sence of  all  reference  to  Ireland. 
Eight  years  ago,  when  the  present 
Pnme  Minister  first  acceded  to 
office,  a  crisis  was  discovered  in 
Irish  affairs  which  had  been  in 
preparation  for  centuries,  but  which 
took  that  convenient  opportunity 
of  bursting  upon  the  world.  From 
that  time  onwards  Ireland  has  con- 
sumed by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  time  of  Parliament.  Only  last 
session  the  establishment  of  a  miti- 
gated coercion  code  threw  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  business  out  of  gear. 
And  rumours  were  rife  during  the 
recess  that  the  Irish  members,  in 
the  interest  of  Home  Eule  and  se- 
parate Parliaments,  meant  to  ob- 
struct the  course  of  imperial  legisla- 
tion as  fietr  as  lay  in  their  power. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  con- 
templation, they  were  at  least  sig- 
nificantly reminded  that  in  these 
days  of  Conservative  ascendancy 
their  powers  of  mischief  are  limited, 
and  that  for  a  time  even  Irish  griev- 
ances must  give  way  to  imperial 
concerns,  and  restrict  themselves 
within  reasonable  limits.  Mr  Glad- 
stone holds  that  two-thirds  of  what 
he  called  the  debt  of  justice  to  Ire- 
land has  been  paid,  and  of  the  re- 
maining third  payment  in  full  had 
been  tendered  and  rejected.  His 
successors  have  relaxed  the  sever- 
ity of  Mr  Gladstone's  coercive  meas- 
ures, and  have  adopted  towards  the 
Home  Eule  party  a  firm  and  con- 
ciHatory  attitude,  which  was  met 
on  their  side  during  two  sessions  by 
what  is  called  a  policy  of  morose 
isolation.  Coyness,  however,  may 
in  the  end  defeat  its  own  purposes; 
and  as  neither  side  of  the  House  is 
for  the  present  inclined  to  make 
freak  advances,  we  may  this  ses- 


sion witness  an  entire  change  o£ 
tactics. 

According  to    Mr    Mulholland, 
who  seconded  the  Address  to  the 
Crown,  and  who,  as  an  Irish  repre- 
sentative, was  well  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  the  silence  of  the 
Queen's  Speech  was  justified  by  the 
exceptionally  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  Irish  people. 
**  An  excellent  harvest  had  produced 
there  the  usual  results.     The  circu- 
lation of  the  currency,  the  traffic 
on  the  railways,  and  the  amount 
of  the  deposits  in  the  banks,  all 
showed  an  increase  in  production 
and  trade  and  wealth."    A  diminu- 
tion of  crime  was  observable;  and 
an  enduring  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  countries  is  being  formed, 
in  the  extended    intercourse  and 
increasing  trade  between  them.  The 
Home  EiUe  party,  however,  demand 
a  considerable  amount  of  legislation; 
but  either  from  the  pressure  of  their 
constituents,  or  from  despair  of  the 
consequences  of  isolation,  they  de- 
mand it  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  abandon  the  un- 
tenable ground  that   there  is  no 
legislature  competent  to  enact  their 
laws.     On  the  very  first  night  ot 
the  session  they  announced  that 
they  had  prepared  a  number  ot 
bills    aiming    at    a    complete    as- 
similation of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries.     ''An 
opportunity,"    said    Mr    Mitchell 
Henry, ''  wUl  be  given  the  House 
of  Commons  of  learning  what  Ire- 
land demanded."     And  the  next 
day  the  Irish  members,  having  been 
at  least  fortunate  in  the  ballot^  gave 
notice  of  their  bills.    The  registra- 
tion of  voters,  the  establishment  of 
union  rating,   of  electoral  county 
boards,  the  regulation  of  fisheries, 
reclamation    of  waste    lands,  the 
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amendment  of  the  grand  jury  sys-  ineflScient,  if  Lriah  grievances  fail 
tern,  and  of  the  law  relating  to  ^e  to  absorb  a  larger  share  of  parlia- 
zating  of  towns ;  and  finally,  the  as-  mentary  and  public  attention  than 
similation  of  Irish  municipal  cor-  other  portions  of  the  empire  might 
fK>ration8  and  of  Irish  municipal  think  just  and  equitable  to  them- 
and  borough  franchises  to  the  Eng-  selves.  Mr  Butt  apparently  antici- 
iish  corporations  and  franchises  of  a  pates,  or  deprecates,  a  different  re- 
like  nature, — ^form  the  code  of  legis-  suit ;  fcMr  he  has  given  notice  for 
lative  promise  for  the  session.  This  an  early  day  after  Easter  that  he 
certainly  reads  like  a  waiver  of  will  move  for  a  Select  Committee 
all  objections  to  the  legislative  com-  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
petence  of  the  United  Parliament,  nature  and  grounds  of  the  demand 
Further  than  that,  Mr  Butt  threat-  made  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ens  to  amend  Mr  Gladstone's  Land  Irish  people  for  the  restoration  to 
Bill,  and  replace  his  abortive  edu-  Ireland  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
eational  projects.  The  object  ap-  with  power  to  control  the  inter- 
parently  is  to  bring  the  willingness  nal  a£hirs  of  that  country.  It  is 
or  capacity  of  the  House  of  Com-  a  sign  of  growing  pusillanimity 
mons  to  the  test.  Perhaps  one  of  amongst  public  men,  that  at  the 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  recent  contest  at  Manchester  both 
history  of  the  session  will  be  the  candidates  pledged  themselves  to 
fate  of  those  projects,  the  manner  vote  for  this  Committee.  We  are 
in  which  they  are  met  by  the  Gov-  not  surprised  that  Mr  Jacob  Bright 
emment,  the  temper  and  discre-  should  have  responded  to  the  Home 
tion  with  which  they  are  urged  by  Rule  invitation :  Mr  Bylands  at 
their  authors.  The  department  pre-  Burnley,  a  candidate  fortified  by 
dded  over  by  Sir  litUchael  Hicks  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Glad- 
Beach  will  have  plenty  of  occupa-  stone  and  Mr  John  Bright,  did  the 
tion.  And  it  is  of  importance  to  same.  But  that  the  Conservative 
4he  future  relations  of  the  two  candidate  should  have  accepted  or 
countries  that  within  the  limits  of  solicited  the  Irish  vote  on  such 
time  which  one  portion  of  the  em-  terms  considerably  mitigates  our 
|)ire  may  expect  to  monopolise,  all  regret  at  his  defeat.  The  rude  vir- 
Irish  grievances  which  admit  of  tues  of  moral  courage  and  political 
being  placed  in  the  tangible  shape  firmness  are  not  absolutely  without 
of  remedial  bills,  ready  drawn  and  value  even  in  electioneering ;  and 
«ubmitted  to  the  House,  should  be  to  buy  up  delusive  promises  of  a 
well  weighed  and  discussed.  So  far  base  support  with  the  sacrifice  of 
as  either  laws  or  institutions  in  Ire-  vital  principles  is  an  outrage  upon 
land  are  shown  to  differ  from  those  the  decencies  of  public  life, 
in  England,  the  burden  rests  with  Ireland,  however,  having  regard 
those  who  oppose  their  assimilation  to  the  work  of  at  least  eight  years' 
to  show  the  grounds  of  resistance,  legislation,  can  scarcely  expect  the 
Every  one  understands  the  special  lion's  share  of  the  incoming  ses- 
leasons  which  necessitate  restrict-  sion.  There  is  plenty  of  work  in 
ive  measures  in  Ireland ;  perhaps  hand  exclusive  of  the  affairs  of  the 
the  proceedings  of  this  session  may  sister  country.  Debates  on  recent 
enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  all  foreign  and  colonial  poUcy,  the  pur- 
the  other  topics  referred  to.  And  chase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  the 
if  a  hearing  is  once  secured,  past  Admiralty  administration,  the  slav^- 
•experience  shows  that  the  case  must  trade  circulars,  and  the  estimates, 
i>e  veiy  bad,  or  the  advocates  very  are  likely  to  be  protracted ;   and 
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the  projected  legiBlation  of  the  Got- 
emment  will  absorh  a  great  deal  of 
time.  FoiemostinimpoitaiiGearethe 
Mezchant  Shipping  Bills.  The  vio- 
lent outbuiBt  of  Mr  Flimsoll  had 
at  least  the  advantage  not  merely  of 
enabling  the  Gk)veniment  to  pass  a 
tentative^  temporary,  and  somewhat 
arbitrary  measure  at  the  end  of  last 
session,  but  it  has  tended  to  fix 
public  attention  upon  the  subject, 
and  secure  to  the  Government  the 
necessary  support  from  without 
Accordingly,  these  bills  were  brought 
in  the  very  first  day  after  the  Ad- 
dress was  carried,  and  they  will  no 
doubt  take  precedence  of  all  other 
business.  That  of  Sir  Charles  Ad- 
derley,  which  has  been  read  a  second 
time,  consists  only  of  31  clauses, 
the  Grovemment  having  abandoned 
as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  consol- 
idate the  enactments  of  twenty 
years.  In  the  ordinary  way  the 
work  of  consolidation  devolves  upon 
the  draughtsman,  and  the  less  he  is 
revised  by  a  popular  assembly  the 
better.  But  in  the  present  excited 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  the 
formal  process  of  repeal  and  re- 
enactment,  by  extending  the  area 
of  controversy  over  600  or  700 
clauses,  would  lead  to  endless  dis- 
cussion, and  plunge  a  long  bill  into 
inextricable  confusion.  The  gist  of 
the  Government  proposals  is,  first  of 
all,  to  re-enact  in  a  permanent  shape 
the  temporary  Act  of  last  year, 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
worked  efficiently  and  satisfactorily. 
**  The  reports  already  made  by  their 
officers,"  said  Sir  Charles  Adder- 
ley,  ''showed  that  great  benefit  had 
already  ensued,  and  there  had  been 
less  overloading."  The  Board  will 
retain  its  power  of  stopping  the 
departure  of  an  unseawortJiy  ship ; 
but  the  owners  are  allowed  an 
appeal  to  public  courts  of  survey. 
As  regards  the  provisions  regulat- 
ing grain  cargoes,  in  nearly  all  the 
grain  -loading    ports    vessels    are 


loaded  under  local  regulations,  or 
the  inspection  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  underwriters ;. 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors 
enforced  the  penalties  of  the  Act 
whenever  ships  arrived  improperly 
loaded.  The  bill  regulates  deck 
cargoes  in  this  way.  It  allows  them, 
when  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
carried,,  or  in  the  case  of  cattle, 
meat,  &c.;  in  other  cases  it  checks 
them  by  adding  the  space  so  occu- 
pied to  the  measurement  of  the 
ship's  tonnage.  The  quantity  and 
quaUty  of  such  cargo  must  be  in- 
serted  in  the  ship's  log.  As  to  the 
load  -  line,  that  remains  as  it  was 
fixed  by  the  temporary  Act.  Wreck 
commissioners  will  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  wreck,  and  ad- 
judicate upon  the  master's  right  to 
retain  his  certificate.  The  estah- 
lishment  of  training-ships  is  en* 
couraged,  and  the  health  of  orews 
required  to  be  certificated. 

The  policy  or  principle  of  the 
Act  is  to  avoid  harassing  the  mer- 
cantile interests  by  vexatious  r^:a- 
lations ;  and  in  that  view  Mr  Plim- 
soU  regards  it  as  ''  lamentably  short 
of  what  would  be  required  to  bring 
about  a  satisfisujtory  settlement  of 
the  question."  It  casts  on  ship- 
owners the  responsibility  which  idl 
honest  shipowners  feel  at  present^ 
and  from  which  dishonest  shipown- 
ers shall  not  hereafter  escape.  To 
send  a  ship  to  sea,  reckless  of  the 
safety  of  human  life,  is  a  criminal 
offence  at  present;  owners  and 
others  who  send  it,  and  the  master 
who  takes  it,  are  indictable.  It 
will  now  be  cast  on  them  to  show 
affirmatively  that  reasonable  precau- 
tions had  been  taken.  In  other 
ways  the  obligation  of  a  shipowner 
to  attend  to  the  seaworthiness  of 
his  ships  is  enforced ;  and  his  legal 
responsibilities  are  increased,  instead 
of  harassing  him  with  minute  regular 
tions.  The  Government  firmly  de- 
clines to  legislate  in  a  panic  on  the- 
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sabjeet;  and  if  anypennanentgood 
is  to  be  effected,  the  scheme  must 
be  sach  as  shipowners — ^who,  Mr 
PlimsoU  notvrithstanding,   are   an 
honourable  and  honest  class — will 
meet  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation.    The 
object  is   to    prevent   abases   by 
reasonable  precautions,  not  to  sanc- 
tion  hj  hysterical  legislation  the 
suggestibn  that  an  important  section 
of  the  mercantile  community  are 
utterly  reckless  of  life  and  honour. 
It  appears  that  in  the  last  thirty 
yeaiB  British  tonnage  has  trebled, 
British  ships  calling  at  foreign  ports 
have  been  sextupled,  while  wrecks 
and  the  loes  of  life,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  voyages,  have  steadi* 
ly  decreased.    MrPlimsoU's  efforts 
have  successfully  drawn  attention 
to  this  subject.    They  are  worthy 
of  all  honour,  but,  as  every  one  ad- 
mits, they  are  not  directed  or  con- 
trolled by  a  well-balanced  judgment. 
The  mercantile  interest  is  one  of  the 
most  important  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  England ;  and  in  that 
interest,  as  well  as  in  others,  it  is 
impossible  to  legislate  exclusively 
with  a  view  to  one  class.    If  ship^ 
owners  are  unduly  harassed  or  in- 
jured, it  will  react  on  the  sailors ; 
and  if  sailors  as  a  class  find  that  a 
seafaring  life  has  other  and  deeper 
nsks  than  the  ordinary  perils  of  the 
sea,  the   shipowning  interest  wiU 
speedily  suffer.    The  violent  parti- 
sans of  one  class  constantly  forget 
that  classes  are  mutually  depend- 
ent.    Strict  justice  is  the  common 
interest ;  and  the  merits  of  legisla- 
tion must  be  tested  by  the  fairness 
with  which  it  adjusts  an  apparent 
conflict,  which,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
is  the  result  of  abuses  which  may 
easily  be  aggravated  by  imprudent 
remedies. 

The  other  bill  on  this  subject 
was  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  deals  with  that  sub- 
ject of  marine  insurance  which  the 
Bremerhaven  explosion  has  recently 


brought  into  an  atrocious  promi- 
nence. Sir  Stafford  Korthcote  is 
an  extremely  able  man ;  and  whether 
we  look  to  his  vindication  of  the 
Suez  Canal  purchase,  his  reply  on 
the  Budget  to  Mr  Gladstone,  or 
his  speeches  on  the  subject  of 
maritime  legislation  in  this  and 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the 
Tory  party  will  never  want  an 
efficient  leader  during  his  political 
career.  In  furtherance  of  the  policy 
of  enforcing  the  liability  of  ship- 
owners, and  throwing  on  them 
more  distinctly  the  duty  of  taking 
care  that  their  ships  and  the 
lives  of  their  seamen  are  properly 
provided  for,  his  bill  regulates 
insurance  by  making  it  the  interest 
of  the  shipowner  to  preserve  his 
ship,  and  by  depriving  him  of  any 
motives  to  the  contrary.  In  doing 
so,  the. settled  principles  of  insur- 
ance are  not  to  be  tampered  with ; 
nor  is  freedom  of  contract  to  be 
touched  except  where  the  interests 
of  third  parties  are  vitally  affected. 
The  provisions  are,  that  in  every 
case  ihe  ship  shall  be  warranted  by 
the  owner  to  be  seaworthy,  whether 
the  contract  be  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  or  of  persons.  Valued  pol- 
icies may  remain  as  between  the 
owners  and  the  underwriters;  but 
in  the  interests  of  third  parties,  if 
there  is  an  unreasonable  or  excessive 
over-valuation,  and  the  underwriters 
take  the  matter  into  court,  the  in- 
sured can  only  recover  as  much  as 
certain  referees  may  ascertain  to 
have  been  the  true  value  of  the 
ship.  In  one  word,  if  valued  poli- 
cies are  abused,  they  may  be  opened 
because  they  are  ^uds  upon  third 
parties.  No  doubt  such  a  provision 
will  operate  as  a  deterrent  and  a 
check.  Valued  policies  are  in  prac- 
tice extremely  convenient,  and  can- 
not be  abolished ;  and  if  under- 
writers may  be  trusted  under  tho 
new  provision  to  see  that  they  axe- 
not  abused,  the  check  will  be  effica- 
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ciouB.  At  all  events,  the  problem 
is  not  inBolnble  of  devising  means 
whereby  insurers  cannot  recover 
more  than  what,  having  regard  to 
constant  fluctuations,  may  be  reason- 
ably regarded  as  the  value,  whether 
the  thing  insured  is  a  ship  or  freight 
The  bill  endeavours  to  attain  that 
object,  and  the  more  simply  and 
efficaciously  it  is  done  the  better. 

An  explanation  of  considerable 
interest  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
proposing  a  Bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal 
He  reminded  the  House  that  in 
1872  he  had  refused  to  accede  to 
the  transfer  of  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
another  tribunal.  In  the  Committee 
which  subsequently  sat  to  inquire 
whether  the  administration  of  the 
appellate  functions  of  the  House 
could  not  be  improved,  he  was  uni- 
formly—  and  Lord  Selbome  con- 
firmed his  statement — ^in  favour  of 
the  retention  by  the  House  of  its 
jurisdiction;  but  he  thought  that 
improvements  should  be  effected, 
wMch,  however,  he  despaired  of 
effecting  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Parliament.  The  next  year 
he  supported  Lord  Selbome's  bill, 
being  keenly  anxious  to  reform  the 
judicature  of  the  country,  and  deem- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  appellate 
functions  of  the  House  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  postponement  of  the  bill. 
Finding  on  his  accession  to  office 
that  those  functions  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  regards  England,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  abolish  them  as  re- 
gards Scotland  and  Ireland.  But 
apparently  no  one  was  better  pleased 
than  himself  when  a  decided  change 
of  publicopinionenabledhim  to  post- 
pone for  a  year  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  question,  with  an  im- 
plied understanding  that  the  partial 
abdication  by  the  House  of  its  con- 
stitutional rights  should  be  cancel- 
led   instead    of   being  completed. 


This  is  a  complete  contradiction  to 
all  the  statements  of  Opposition 
organs,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Government  had  been 
coerced  by  a  committee  of  peers, 
and  that  secret  and  irresponsible  in- 
fluences overrode  tbe  -  decision  of 
the  Cabinet.  Nothing  has  fallen 
from  the  Premier  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  viewed  the  proposed 
constitutional  change  with  any  fa- 
vour ;  and  he  certainly  dropped  the 
bills  which  contained  them,  at  the 
end  of  the  session  of  1874,  with 
little  ceremony. 

The  present  proposal,  howeTer^ 
is  a  compromise  more  or  less  satis- 
factory. The  object  of  one  side  of 
this  controversy  was  to  retain  the 
appellate  power  of  Parliament  or 
of  a  House  of  Parliament  as  inde- 
pendent and  final  over  the  United 
Kingdom ;  the  appeUate  x>ower  of 
the  Privy  Council  as  final  over  de- 
pendencies outside  the  ambit  of  par- 
liamentary authority.  The  object 
of  the  other  side  was  to  abolish  the 
appellate  power  both  of  Parliament 
and  the  judicial  committee,  and 
establish  in  lieu  of  it  another  divi- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  to  which 
that  power  should  be  transferred. 
The  new  proposal  strikes  out  an  in- 
termediate course,  which,  while  util- 
ising the  ancient  authority  both  of 
Crown  and  Parliament,  founds  a 
really  effective  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  House  of  Lords  nominally  re- 
tains its  authority;  in  practice  it 
is  to  be  recognised  that  it  '^sits 
as  the  adviser  of  the  sovereign, 
that  it  is  the  Court  of  Parliament 
advising  the  sovereign."  That  re- 
cognition is  to  be  effected  in  this 
way.  ''  We  propose  that  this  shall 
appear  by  the  form  of  petition.  We 
desire  that  this  should  be  done  be- 
fore any  other  change  is  made.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  form.  It  is  to  my 
mind  matter  of  substance."  In 
addition  to  that^  Lords  of  Appeal 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  House^ 
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who  are  only  temporarily  and  pro 
Adc  vice  peers.     It  is,  moreover,  to 
be  fused  into  one  court  with  the 
Judicial   committee   of   the   Privy 
Ooandl;  and  the  two  are  to  form 
''in  substance  the  same  tribunal, 
although     acting     with     different 
forms,  and  dealing  with  different 
business."     It  is,  in  fact^  a  new  tri- 
bunal which  is  to  be  constituted ; 
and  the  substance  of  it  remains  the 
same,  whether  it  is  called  House  of 
Lords,  Judicial  Coiomittee,  Court  of 
Ultimate  Appeal,  or  Division  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court.    The  Lord 
Chancellor  declined  to  enter  into 
any  antiquarian  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject; but  he  laid  down  that  *'  so  far 
horn  the  old  jurisdiction  of   the 
House  (in  regard  to  writs  of  error) 
being  such  as  would  imply  that  the 
House  interfered  with  the  action  of 
the  courts  of  the  sovereign,  it  is 
the  sovereign  here  acting  in  concert 
and  consultation  with  the  House 
who  reviews  the  judgments  of  her 
courts."    As  regards  appeals  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  were 
unheard  of  till  the  middle  of  the 
seven'teenth  century,  and  they  were 
accidentally  commenced  by  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  instead  of  to 
the  sovereign ;  the  accident  having 
continued  ever  since.    In  all  cases 
it  was   the   Court  of  Parliament 
advising  the  sovereign.    Ko  doubt, 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciple and  etiquette  that  was  so ; 
but  in  practice  it  meant  that  the 
prerogativeof  the  Crown  was  limited 
by  the  power  of  Parliament    The 
Crown  enacts  laws  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Parliament ; 
and  it  administers  justice  in  the 
last  resort  with  the  advice  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal     But 
the  absolute  independence  of  each 
House  of  Parliament  remains ;  and 
constitutes  in  each  case  a  limitation 
of  royal  prerogative.    We  take  it 
that  the  view  of  those  who  object 
to  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from 


the  House  of  Lords  is  that  its  pos- 
session is  one  of  the  badges  of  £ree- 
dom,  and  represents  the  issue  of  a 
long  contest  against  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  Crown. 
In  old  times  the  king  in  his  Great 
Council  was  supreme  over  the  king 
in  his  Select  Council.  There  was  a 
constant  struggle  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  in  spite  of  frequent  in- 
termissions of  its  sittings,  to  main- 
tain its  supremacy  over  the  courts 
and  councils  which  were  regarded  as 
emanations  from  unfettered  royal 
prerogative.  It  was  terminated  at 
the  Bestoration,  when  High  Com- 
mission and  Star  Chamber  finally 
vanished,  and  the  appellate  power  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  finally  estab- 
lished. That  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil over  colonial  dependencies  at- 
tracted little  attention,  and  grew 
up  unchecked.  Time  no  doubt  has 
diminished  the  practical  importance 
of  this  constitutional  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  exercise 
of  that  right  is  virtually  delegated 
by  the  House  to  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  are  law  lords.  It  is  here- 
after to  be  exercised  by  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown — ^Loidsof  Appeal, 
who  are  only  temporarily  members 
of  the  House.  Substantially  that 
is  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from 
the  House  to  a  court  composed  of 
those  who  are  really  or  nominally 
members  of  the  House;  and  the 
defence  is,  that  that  has  been  in 
practice  effected  already. 

To  substitute   the  sovereign  for 
the  House,  to  introduce  salaried  ofi&- 
cials  into  it  who  are  not  hereditary 
members,  and  to  fuse  it  with  a  com- 
mittee of  Privy  Councillors,  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  involve  an  un- 
paralleled  confusion  of  coMtituUonal 
lEons.   Practically  and  consUtu- 
tionaUy  it  is  the  establishment  of  a 
new  court  or  a  new  division  court, 
L  sul^Wion  both  of  the  House 
and   Se  judicial  committee;   and 
the  advantage  is,  that  a  strong  court 
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of  appeal  will  exist,  with  a  dignity 
l)eyoiid  that  of  a  purely  local  tri- 
bmial.  The  difficidty  was  to  pre- 
serve the  existence  of  an  authority 
which  had  long  been  delegated,  and 
therefore  to  some  extent  abdicated. 
Perhaps  the  compromise  effected  is 
as  sound  as  under  the  circumstances 
was  possible  or  practicable.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  have  an  effective 
court  of  final  appeal  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  imperial  tribunal ;  India 
and  the  colonies  will  doubtless 
understand  that  their  courts  are 
placed  in  subordination  to  a  judicial 
authority  at  home  which  possesses 
the  immediate  exercise  of  royal 
prerogative,  and  is  not  of  merely 
local  dignity.  The  tribunals  of  the 
three  kingdoms  will  equally  defer 
to  the  ultimate  control  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  coextensive  with  the 
ordinary  authority  of  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  and  which 
represents  the  oldest  form  and  de- 
v^opment  of  judicial  independence. 
The  only  instalment  of  local  re- 
form at  present  disclosed  is  Mr 
Sdater  Booth's  Valuation  BUI.  It 
is  a  step  in  advance,  '*  and  he  hoped 
in  the  course  of  the  session  to  have 
several  opportunities  of  making  sub- 
stantial progress."  The  preliimnary 
process  in  improving  local  collec- 
tion, assessment,  and  administration, 
is  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  valu- 
ation in  lieu  of  the  three  systems 
which  at  present  prevail  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  to  whose 
authority  we  have  several  times  ap- 
pealed in  these  pages  on  the  subject 
of  valuation  reform,  *'  the  rateable 
value  of  the  same  property  in  dif- 
ferent unions  varies  from  10  to  40 
per  cent ; "  and  in  other  places  forty 
years  have  elapsed  without  a  fresh 
valuation.  A  Valuation  Act  has  in 
recent  years  been  enforced  in  the 
metropolis.  Under  Mr  Booth's  bill 
the  surveyor  of  taxes  is  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  local  valuation  lists, 
and  to  be  associated  with  the  local 


assessors  for  that  purpose.  The  bill, 
however,  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Valuation  Act  of  1869 
and  the  Union  Assessment  Commit- 
tee Act;  it  was  introduced  last 
year,  and  dropped  for  want  of  time. 
Should  it  pass  this  year,  a  common 
measure  of  value  for  all  purposes, 
-both  of  local  and  imperial  taxation^ 
will  have  been  obtained ;  which  i9 
an  essential  preliminary  to  any  re- 
adjustment of  burdens.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Government  official 
into  local  business  is  defended  on 
the  ground  that  local  expenditure  is 
not  all  supplied  by  local  funds,  and 
that  the  state  which  supplies  the 
balance  is  interested  in  Uie  proper 
amount  being  raised.  And  his  pre- 
sence will  at  aU  events  remove  any 
objection  there  might  otherwise  be 
to  the  valuation  forming  the  basis  of 
imperial  as  well  as  local  assessment. 
Mr  Cross's  Enclosure  Bill  deals 
with  a  difficult  subject,  and  one 
which  since  1869  has  attracted  no 
little  public  attention.  While  the 
policy  of  the  nation  was  to  be  self-* 
supporting  in  regard  to  its  food-* 
supplies,  enclosures  of  commons  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  or  more,  went 
on  apace,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  corn- 
growing  area.  But  since  it  has  been 
recognised  that  the  area  of  English 
culturable  soil  is  too  small  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and 
that  we  are  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  must  be,  dependent  upon  for* 
eign  supplies,  the  enclosure  of  com- 
mons has  ceased  to  be  of  paramount 
necessity.  It  is  genersdly  recog- 
nised now  that  public  policy  requires 
the  preservation  of  commons  in  the 
interest  of  the  poorer  classes,  so 
that  they  may  have  open  spaces  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  air 
and  recreation.  Mr  Cross's  bill  is 
declared  by  the  Government,  and 
by  Mr  Cross  himselfi  to  be  ''to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  en- 
closure of  commons,  and  to  give 
facilities  for  keeping  them  open  for 
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the  1)6iiefit  of  the  people,  so  that 
not  only  those  having  rights  in 
those  commons  should  enjoy  those 
rights,  but  that  the  people  enjoying 
the  uses  they  have  hitherto  had  c^ 
these  commons,  might  have  them 
improved,  drained,  and  levelled." 
The  opposition  to  Uie  bill  is  found- 
ed, as  we  understand  it,  on  the 
suggestion  that  though  this  is 
authoritatively  dedaied  to  be  the 
object  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
yet  either  &om  the  incompetence 
or  £raud  of  its  projectors,  its  effect 
irill  in  reality  be  to  aid  the  land- 
ownen  in  acquiring  the  commons. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division.  The  committee 
will  doubtless  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  bill ;  while  to 
expiess  any  opinion  on  the  attack 
made  against  it  would  involve  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  its  provisions 
than  is  within  the  compass  of  the 
present  paper.  The  real  or  imputed 
eagerness  of  landowners  for  enclos- 
ures may  at  least  be  matched  by  the 
real  or  imputed  eagerness  of  Oppo- 
sition to  discredit  the  intentions  of 
the  Ministry  on  a  question  of  popu- 
lar rights  and  popular  enjoyment. 

The  most  sensational  project  of 
the  Ministry  was  the  bill  to  make 
a  formal  addition  to  the  style  and 
titles  of  the  sovereign.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli has,  during  two  premierships, 
made  two  appointments  of  an  In- 
dian viceroy,  one  of  which  has 
proved  to  be  of  conspicuous  merit ; 
he  has  made  a  most  excellent  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  every 
year  increases  his  authority  with  aU 
sensible  Churchmen  and  rational 
men ;  he  has  also  conferred  a  duke- 
dom. He  \b  now  anxious  to  create 
an  emperor,  or,  at  least,  to  enhance 
the  style  and  titles  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  successful  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  affords  a 
graceful  opportunity.  The  increas- 
ing interest  of  the  English  in  Indian 
afbirs,   of  the  Indians  and  their 


chiefis  in  English  affairs,  points  to  a 
formal  recognition  of  India  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Queen's  domin- 
ions—an integral  source  of  her 
Majesty's  rank  and  title.  Mr  Lowe's 
objection,  that  we  may  one  day  lose 
India,  in  which  case  it  may  be  in- 
convenient to  retain  the  title,  is 
based  on  a  principle  which  would 
effectually  stifle  not  merely  the 
growth  of  empires,  but  the  most 
ordinary  efforts  of  mankind.  The 
title  will  be  announced  by  royal  pro- 
clamation after  the  Act  is  passed, 
following  the  precedent  of  tiie  Act 
of  Union  with  Ireland.  Whatever 
title  may  be  ultimately  chosen,  we 
trust  that  the  ancient  style  of  the 
King  of  England  may  be  preserved. 
The  Government  were  able  to 
meet  Parliament  with  the  assurance 
in  the  Poyal  Speech  that  ^*  my  re- 
lations  with  all  foreign  Powers  con- 
tinue to  be  of  a  cordial  character."' 
But  when  those  relations  are  fully 
considered,  it  must  be  frankly  .con- 
ceded that  England  has  not  for 
many  years  past  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  European  nations 
than  she  does  at  present  The 
obscure  member,  to  whom  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Bright  have  re- 
cently given  certificates  of  his  zeal 
for  economy,  who  wanted  to  abolish 
the  diplomatic  service,  was  possibly 
justified  by  the  consideration  that 
our  diplomacy  had  ceased  to  be  of 
any  use.  It  is  a  sign  of  healthy 
national  life  that  this  country  is 
again  holding  up  its  head  in  Eu- 
rope, and  attending  to  its  affairs  in 
foreign  countries,  which  can  never 
be  neglected  with  impunity  or  with- 
out loss.  The  papers  which  have 
been  published  show  that  every 
Continental  nation  has,  during  the 
recess,  in  it&  turn  sought  the  Mend- 
ship  and  opinion  of  the  Government 
of  England.  In  the  controversy 
relating  to  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia, 
not  merely  the  three  Powers,  but 
Turkey  also,  sought  the  interventioi^ 
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and  assistance  of  Great  Britain; 
and  it  is  clear  that  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  Cabinet  of  St  James  held 
the  issne  of  that  controversy  in  their 
•own  hands.  From  one  side — that 
is,  from  Bussia  and  Austria — ^they 
received  assurances  ''which/'  said 
Mr  Disraeli,  "  to  me  are  satisfactory, 
hecause  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
I  believe  they  are  sincere."  Turkey, 
*on  the  other  hand,  was  equally 
anxious  to  shelter  herself  under  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as 
the  Prime  Minister  informed  the 
JEouse  of  Commons,  intimated  its 
<Lesire  to  the  English  Government 
with  respect  to  Count  Andrassy's 
Kote,  that  "  however  much  it  might 
be  opposed  to  receive  such  a  note, 
if  such  a  note  were  presented,  Eng- 
land should  not  stand  aloofl''  And 
also,  upon  the  question  of  the  pui^ 
chase  of  Suez  Canal  shares,  one  side 
of  the  picture  is  shown  by  Lord 
Oranville's  agreeable  anecdote  from 
Mr  Senior's  journal,  that  there  was 
no  shopkeeper  in  France  who  did 
not  buy  a  share  in  the  Canal  in 
order  to  have  his  revenge  on  those 
English,  perfectly  indifferent  whe- 
ther it  was  a  railway  in  Sweden  or 
a  canal  in  Egypt,  so  long  as  this 
xK)untry  had,  or  thought  it  had, 
reasons  for  opposing  it.  The  other 
phase  of  international  feeling  is 
'Shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  same 
people  after  the  enterprise  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  after  its  success  has 
manifestly  conferred  signal  advan- 
tages upon  this  country.  Although 
French  enterprise,  and  to  a  large 
extent  French  capital,  executed  this 
famous  undertaking,  yet  when  it 
became  a  question  of  a  French 
•company  or  the  French  Gov- 
ernment through  the  company  pur- 
chasing the  remainder  of  their  own 
enterprise,  "the  French  Minister 
was  absolutely  instructed  to  call 
npon  Lord  Derby  to  feel  whether 
iSigland  would  tolerate  the  pur- 
-chase."   The  Khedive,  on  the  other 


hand,  manifested  the  utmost  desire 
that  if  his  shares  should  be  sold, 
England  should  succeed  to  the  pro- 
perty. Foreign  nations  generally 
have  viewed  the  acquisition  by  thu 
country  of  a  large  interest  in  a 
scheme  of  international  importance 
with  the  utmost  favour.  Upon  that 
question,  as  well  as  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  Turkish  difficulties,  it  is  felt 
that  England  is  more  disinterested, 
as  well  as  more  powerful,  than  other 
countries ;  and  as  long  as  she  does 
not  enwrap  herself  in  a  sel£sh  iso- 
lation, her  Mendship  is  cordially 
sought.  The  last  few  months  have 
shown  that  Europe  regards  the  just 
assertion  of  English  influence  and 
interests  with  satisfaction,  and  re- 
spects an  interference  which  is  uni- 
formly on  the  side  of  public  order, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gene- 
ral interests.  "  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land is  not  one  of  aggression.  It  la 
not  provinces  that  she  wants."  She 
wants  peace,  free  commerce,  and 
free  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
and  especially  with  the  remote  por- 
tions of  her  own  empire.  It  is  a 
higher  tribute  to  her  authority  and 
influence  that  not  merely  the  three 
Powers  which  are  in  friendly  alli- 
ance with  a  view  to  bring  about 
the  pacification  of  the  disturbed 
districts  desire  her  intervention, 
but  Turkey  itself  feels  in  its  present 
critical  position  that  its  fate  de- 
pends upon  the  decision  of  Eng- 
land. If  the  Queen's  Cabinet  had 
refused  to  sanction  the  Austrian 
Note,  ^the  consequence  would 
have  been,"  as  Mr  Disraeli  observ- 
ed, "that  the  Sultan  unquestion- 
ably would  have  rejected  it"  And 
by  taking  the  opposite  course  of 
urging  its  acceptance,  Turkey  her- 
self admits  beforehand  that  she 
finds  that  the  best  guarantee  that 
her  independence,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
will  be  respected,  and  the  position 
assigned  to  her  by  the  treaty  of 
1856  maintained. 
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The  interference  of  the  Powers 
in  the  two  disaffected  pTovinces 
is  admitted  to  be  necessary,  but 
it  ia  of  extreme  importance.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  clear,  or  at 
least  it  is  nniyeisally  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  interference  is 
perfectly  bond  fide^  is  limited  ex- 
pressly to  the  purposes  of  pacificar 
lion,  and  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  reopen  what  is  called  the 
Eastern  question.  Throughout,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  Northern  or  Im- 
perial Powers  have  studiously  en- 
deavoured to  allay  any  suspicion  of 
such  intention.  And  circumstances 
forbid  at  present  a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. The  alarms  which  have  been 
raised  in  some  quarters  are  prema- 
ture and  unfounded.  The  Prime 
Minister,  for  himself,  "  would  like 
to  know^  what  the  noble  lord 
means  by  the  Eastern  question." 
What  the  Powers  apparently  have 
in  view,  in  order  at  first  to  lo- 
calise and  then  to  stop  the  insur- 
rection, is  virtually  to  confer  a  quasi 
independence  upon  the  disaffected 
provinces  under  the  joint  protector- 
ate of  the  Powers.  Ko  doubt  the 
note  of  Count  Andrassy  treats  the 
Sultan  as  the  independent  sovereign 
of  his  dominions,  and  invites  his  co- 
operation. But  he  is  reminded  that 
it  was  not  owing  to  his  authority 
that  Servia  and  Montenegro  did  not 
join  in  the  insurrection;  nor  has  his 
power  sufficed  to  repress  the  insur- 
gents after  the  hope  of  extraneous 
assistance  was  removed,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  reform  had  been  solemnly 
made.  He  is  plainly  told  that 
neither  his  reforms  nor  his  troops 
are  equal  to  the  occasion ;  the  civil 
as  well  as  the  military  authority  of 
his  crown  is  at  an  end,  so  far  as  the 
insurgents  are  concerned.  The  Pow- 
ers, therefore — ^it  is  of  no  use  dis- 
guising the  situation — ^prescribe  the 
relations  which  shall  hereafter  sub- 
sist between  the  Porte  and  its  sub- 
jects.   A  mixed  board  of  Moham- 


medans and  Christians  in  equal 
numbers  will  virtually  rule  the  dis- 
tricts, and  intercept  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan.  It  will  doubtless^ 
find  its  real,  if  not  nominal,  superior 
in  the  authority  to  which  it  owes- 
its  existence  and  its  power.  The- 
incubus  of  the  Sultan's  bonds,  it 
was  proposed,  though  Turkey  has 
only  in  part  consented,  should  be- 
removed  from  the  provilices :  the 
proceeds  of  all  direct  taxation — i,e.f, 
nearly  aU  the  revenue  which  they 
yield — should  be  expended  within 
their  limits.  Ko  doubt  the  partial 
reservation  insisted  upon  by  the 
Sultan  is  all-important.  But  for 
it  the  provinces  would  have  been 
decentralised,  as  the  phrase  is  in 
India,  until  the  central  Government 
was  financially  lost  sight  of.  It 
must  mean,  moreover,  that  the 
whole  fiscal  management,  which  in 
oriental  countries  usually  draws 
after  it  civil  and  even  criminal 
jurisdiction,  would  have  passed  from 
the  Sultan.  Then  there  is  the  plan 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  peasantry  by  conferring 
on  them  the  ownership  of  land,  and 
perfect  religious  equdity  is  to  be 
strictly  enforced.  Except  the  partial 
decentralisation  of  the  finance,  this 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Ottoman 
Qovemment  has  repeatedly  pro- 
mised. But  the  execution  of  this 
policy  is  plainly  to  be  enforced, 
and  that  with  l^e  sanction  of  the 
Western  Governments.  To  what 
extent,  when  the  execution  is  com- 
pleted, Turkish  sovereignty  will 
remain  over  thoroughly  disaffected 
insurgents,  who  will  have  gained 
their  object  and  reformed  their  lives 
through  foreign  intervention,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  financial 
interest  retained  by  the  Sultan  will 
form  the  chief,  perhaps  only  & 
feeble  link  between  him  and  these 
provinces.  "When  subjection  to 
foreign  authority  is  founded  neither 
upon  attachment,  force  of  arms,  noi 
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political  convenience,  and  is  event- 
ually superseded,  time  itself  will 
encourage  separation  and  confirm 
its  finality. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Crimean  war  to  uphold,  are 
<3omplete  illusions.  At  all  events, 
the  maintenance  of  its  integrity  is 
consistent  with  its  gradual  and  peri- 
odical dismemberment;  its  indepen- 
dence is  as  effective  as  the  constant 
and  authoritative  interference  of 
other  states  will  permit.  That  war 
relieved  Europe  from  the  fear  of 
JRussia,  but  its  results  upon  Turkey 
were  plainly  deleterious.  It  pre- 
vented an  exclusively  Russian  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Christian  popula- 
tion; but  while  it  substituted  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Turkey 
•with  Europe  to  reform  the  condition 
of  its  Christian  subjects,  it  devel- 
oped in  Constantinople  a  despotic 
spirit  and  despotic  institutions 
which  have  increased  the  disor- 
ganisation and  confusion  of  the 
provinces.  To  reform  the  Ottomaxi 
empire  now,  after  twenty  years  of 
demoralisation,  debt,  and  despotism, 
would  be  hopeless.  To  mitigate 
the  evils  which  necessarily  flow 
from  it — ^to  stave  off  the  Eastern 
question  till  Europe  ia  ripe  for  its 
solution — ^to  provide  for  the  good 
government  of  Turkish  provinces 
which  one  by  one  fall  away  from 
Turkish  rule,  will  require  all  the 
patience,  self-control,  and  states- 
manship which  Europe  can  display. 
At  the  present  moment  Herzegovina 
sad  Bosnia  show  no  signs  of  accept- 
ing any  arrangement  which  does 
not  involve  practical  severance  from 
Turkish  rule.  And  the  sympathy 
of  the  neighbouring  populations  is 
too  strong  to  admit  of  the  insur- 
rection being  reduced  within  the 
limits  of  a  local  disturbance.  It  is 
Tumoured  and  telegraphed,  perhaps 
with   truth,  that    Boumania    and 


Servia  refuse  their  tribute  because 
Turkey  has  shown  herself  too  weak 
to  perform  the  correlative  duties  of 
sovereign  protector.  Egypt  might 
follow  the  example;  and  at  all 
events  one  vindication  of  our  Sues 
Canal  purchase  is,  that  the  guarantee 
of  the  Porte  is  no  longer  of  value. 
As  for  England  in  the  matter,  our 
sacrifices  in  the  Crimean  war  give 
us  a  claim  to  influence  the  Ottoman 
Oovemment,  but  they  certainly  con- 
stitute no  title  to  the  regard  of  the 
Eayaha  Mr  Gladstone,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  session,  explained  to 
the  House  what  he  considered  to  be 
<<  morally  and  historically  the  posi- 
tion of  this  question  as  it  concerns 
this  country,  and  its  relations  with 
the  Turkish  empire.''  He  reiterated 
that  the  object  of  the  Crimean 
war  was  to  ''maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire."  He  denied  that  Eng- 
land had  a  separate  interest  in 
that  war  independent  of  that  of 
Europe.  Moreover,  that  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  could  only  be 
maintained,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  condition  that 
it  was  r^enerated,  and  its  internal 
grievances — ^those  of  its  Christian 
population — redressed.  That  was 
the  strong  feeling  of  Europe  at  the 
time,  and  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Crimean  war  was 
entered  into.  And  he  supported 
the  intervention  of  her  Migesty^s 
Government  in  the  matter  of  Count 
Andrassy's  I^ote ;  because,  after  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Crimean  war,  we 
cannot  now  turn  round  and  say, 
"We  have  no  right  to  expect 
anything  from  the  Sultan,  and 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey 
has  no  right  to  expect  anything  at 
our  handjs."  Eloquent  as  was  Mr 
Gladstone's  short  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  Christians  in  Tur- 
key, it  does  not  appear  that  in  Che 
long  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
our  moral  and  treaty  right  to  interfere 
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in  their  behalf  occmred,  during  which 
he  has  been  in  power,  he  has  ever 
bestirred  himself  much  on  their  ac- 
count Neither  during  the  Crimean 
war  nor  since^  has  the  condition  of 
the  Kayahs  troubled  the  national 
conscience.  The  war  was  one  of 
defence  of  our  own  interests  against 
the  probable  designs  of  Eussia,  and 
had  qiute  as  much  of  temper  as  of 
policy  in  its  origin.  The  one  was 
violent,  and  the  other  was  probably 
mistaken.  England,  moreover,  has 
too  many  milUons  of  human  beings 
subject  to  her  role,  for  whose  wel- 
fare she  is  directly  responsible,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  pea- 
sants of  Turkey.  It  is  of  no  use 
being  run  away  with  by  sentiment. 
This  is  a  question  on  which  we 
cannot  take  the  initiative.  We  can 
act  with  the  other  Powers;  and 
though  we  cannot  undertake  pri- 
mary responsibilities,  we  may  join 
^'in  mitigating  much  which  we. 
cannot  sanction,  and  of  preventing 
much  which  we  do  not  approve — 
that  is  to  say,  we  can  mediate  and 
arbitrate."  According  to  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, the  suggestions  made  in  the 
Austrian  l^ote  '^  are  matters  which 
can  be  treated,  and  yet  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Porte  be  respected." 
And  if  they  fail  to  terminate  the 
insurrection,  England  is  as  free  and 
independent  to  act  as  she  ever  was, 
and  ''she  will  act  in  the  manner 
which  becomes  those — as  far  as  her 
present  Administration  is  concerned 
— ^who  wish  to  maintain  the  empire 
of  England,  its  independence  and 
its  freedom,  in  all  those  quarters 
which  are  affected  by  this  great 
controversy," 

Then  comes  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  purchase, — 
that  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  argued  till  foreigners 
must  at  least  admit  that  if  these 
English  do  occasionally  look  after 
•their  own   interests  abroad,  they 


make  noise  enough  about  it  after- 
wards. We  thought  that  the  Oppo- 
sition had  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
case  to  lay  before  Parliament.  It 
was  a  great  stock-jobbing  transac- 
tion. "  The  Government,"  said  Sir 
W.  Harcourt,  "made  an  investment 
first,  and  then  sent  out  a  commis- 
sion afterwards  to  investigate  its 
value."  Then  again — "  Without  a 
fleet  your  shares  are  useless,  and 
with  a  fleet  they  would  seem  supe'r- 
fluous."  And  then,  according  to 
Mr  Forster,  "  the  Grovemment  ought 
not  as  a  rule  to  take  shares  in  a 
commercial  company,  and,  above 
all,  in  a  company  like  that,  whose 
directors  were  in  France,  whose  busi- 
ness was  in  Egypt,  and  the  control 
of  which  was  either  with  the  Sul- 
tan or  the  Khedive."  It  was  neither 
wise  nor  dignified  ''to  make  the 
Queen  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Lesseps  &  Co."  The  wisdom  of 
the  policy  depended  upon  whether 
or  not  it  helped  us  to  keep  the 
communication  with  India  and  the 
colonies.  We  must  see  that  there 
were  no  political  complications  in- 
volved,— ^and  so  on.  All  these  are 
broad  ,  and  sweeping  objections, 
going  to  the  very  root  of  the  trans- 
action. Lord  Granville,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  session,  declared  on 
behalf  of  the  Opposition,  "  The  ques- 
tion really  turns  on  this,  whether 
the  step  was  taken  with  reference 
to  any  well-understood  measure  of 
policy ;  upon  that  it  must  float  or 
sink."  And  Lord  Hartington  put 
the  question  as  one  of  obtaining 
additional  security  for  our  free  pas- 
sage through  Egypt  to  India. 

The  idea  which  underlies  all  these 
objections  is,  that  a  serious  and  pa- 
tent blunder  had  been  hastily  com- 
mitted, by  which  England  had  lost 
money  and  dignity,  and  failed  to 
secure  any  political  advantage.  And 
Mr  Cave's  mission,  it  seems  to  have 
been  all  along  assumed,  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  value  of  the  shares. 
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estimate  the  probability  of  our  get- 
ting the  £200,000  a-year  from  the 
Khedive,  and  generally  obtain  in- 
formation Tfhich  would  justify  the 
purchase.  The  Ministry  explained 
that  Mr  Cave's  mission  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  shares,  and  had  been 
resolved  upon  a  month  before  the 
purchase  was  thought  of.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  clearly  explained  the  po- 
licy of  the  transaction;  the  press 
and  the  public  accepted  it  as  satis- 
fiactory.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  a  special  view  to  Lord 
Haitington's  speech,  went  into  de- 
tail, showed  the  immense  import- 
ance of  the  Canal  to  India  and  the 
colonies,  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  for  reserving  to 
England  an  adequate  representation 
in  the  directorate  and  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Company.  He  concluded 
by  proposing  the  vote.  And  then 
came  the  decisive  moment  when  the 
Opposition  should  have  exposed  this 
iniquitous  stock-jobbing  transaction, 
this  rash  commercial  speculation, 
with  its  injurious  political  results. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
countiy,  they  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  simply  asked  for  time — a  week's 
delay — to  get  up  their  case.  Ap- 
parently all  the  ground  they  in- 
tended to  rely  upon  was  cut  from 
beneath  their  feet;  the  mission  and 
the  purchase  were  not  connected : 
a  French  purchaser  was  really  at 
hand;  and  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment virtually  involved  the  defence 
of  a  French  monopoly.  The ' '  stock- 
jobbing transaction  "  had  turned  out 
to  be  an  unmistakable  stroke  of 
high  policy,  which  had  won  the 
approbation  of  the  country  and  the 
sympathy  of  Europe. 

Lord  Hartington  demanded  an 
adjournment,  because  he  had  re- 
ceived ''an  immense  mass  of  de- 
tailed information."  Sir  S.  Korth- 
cote  had  given  them  "  a  history  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  Com- 


pany, of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  Khedive,  and  other  informa- 
tion."   They  had  only  that  morn- 
ing received  the  papers  relating  to> 
Mr  Cave's  mission.    Two  batches  of 
papers  had  been  placed  on  the  table 
which  "  at  first  sight  did  not  appear 
to  contain  information  of  a  very 
valuable  character,"  and  moreover,, 
the  by-laws  which  Lord  R  Mon- 
tagu had  moved  for  had  not  bee» 
produced.      In  vain   Mr    DisraeH 
pointed  out  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  details  were  pre- 
viously well  known,  that  the  pro- 
posed vote  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr  Cave's  mission,  and  that  there 
were  no  by-laws  to  produce.     Mr 
Gladstone,   who    is   said  to   have 
chiefly  insisted  upon  adopting  the 
tactics  of  delay,  wanted  to  know 
what  will  be  our  legal  rights  and  re- 
medies as  shareholders.    Mr  Forster 
had  referred  to  several  volumes  of 
the  Company's  statistics  in  the  li- 
brary, but  still  was  not  clear  as  to  the 
share  which  we  had  obtained  in 
the  management.     The  Opposition, 
which  had  been  glib  in  their  criti- 
cism during  the  recess,  would  not 
venture  upon  a  condemnation  of  the 
Miidsterial  explanations  unless  they 
could  find  one  in  lee  eiattUee  of  the 
Company. 

For  what  was  the  nature  of  those 
explanations,  and  of  the  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  1  They 
are  perfectly  simple,  contain  very 
little  new  information,  and  leave 
to  the  Opposition  the  necessity  of 
showing  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
total  indifierence  to  this  countiy, 
having  regard  to  the  past  history  of 
the  Canal,  and  its  future  possibilities 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  whether 
or  not  it  passed  under  the  exclu- 
sive proprietorship  of  a  rival  natiop* 
They  ought  to  have  shown  that 
a  French  monopoly  of  administrfl- 
tion  was  a  thing  to  which  we  could 
have,  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances, any  reasonable  objectioi^ 
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1*1167  ought  to  have  demonstrated 
t;liat  the  future  redemption  of  the 
Oanal  from  the  Company  for  inter- 
national purposes  was  an  extremely 
ivnprobable  event ;  or  that,  if  it  oc- 
curred, our  share  of  the  redemption 
money  would  not  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  our  present  pur- 
cbase.     To  do  this  did  not  require 
a.  minute  investigation  of  the  rules 
of  the  Company.    Under  no  circum- 
stances, moreover,  let  the  rules  be 
as  stringent  as  they  please,  can  our 
influence  on  the  management  be 
diminished  by  the  purchase.     It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  in- 
definitely increased  ;  but  so  long  as 
it  iB  not  diminished,  the  rules  of 
the  Company  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  policy  of  preventing  French 
monopoly,  of  forestalling  the  future 
burden  of  redemption.     The  whole 
question  at  issue  depended   upon 
broad  considerations  of  public  poli- 
cy; and  was  totally  independent  of 
the  rules  which  determine  our  exact 
position  as  shareholders.      That  is 
matter  for  future  negotiation  in  case 
we  are  not  adequately  represented. 
However  formidable  a  few  parch- 
ment rules  of  a  municipal  company 
might  be  to  the  diplomacy  of  the 
late   Government,  we  have  every 
confidence  that  the  present  Minis- 
ters are  capable  of  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory understanding  with  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  other  parties  interested. 
But  looking  at  political  considera- 
tions,   where  is  the   loophole  for 
cavill    We  have  disclaimed  any 
wish  to  establish  a  direct  protec- 
torate in  Egypt,  or  to  use  any  coer- 
cion in  case  our  interest  remains 
unpaid*  The  passage  through  Egypt 
remains  firee  to  all  the  world.    Italy, 
Germany,   Hungary,  and    Austria 
viewed  the  transaction  with  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction;  and,  to  judge 
from  the  expressions  used,  with  ab- 
solute enthusiasm. 

At  last  came  the  day  of  battle, 
when  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
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tion  was  to  be  arraigned  and  con- 
demned ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  collapse  was  complete. 
Mr  Lowe  led  the  attack.  His  points 
were, — first,  that  in  paying  Messrs 
Eothschild  2|  per  cent  commission 
for  raising  four  millions  of  money 
at  a  moment's  notice,  we  paid  a 
great  deal  too  much — and  for  his 
part  he  did  a  better  stroke  of  busi- 
ness when  he  raised  three  millions 
for  the  Alabama  indemnity;  second, 
that  when  the  Grovemment  bought, 
they  "  were  under  the  delusion  that 
in  purchasing  these  shares  they  were 
purchasing  votes."    Mr  Gladstone 
reiterated  these  charges.     He  de- 
clared that  there  had  been  a  signal 
invasion  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment.     If  the   Government  were 
right  in  buying  these  shares,  why 
did  they  not  also  buy  the  Khedive's 
15   per  cent  or  founders'  shares? 
Then  he  asked  a  series  of  questions 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  *'  in  what 
definite    and    specific   manner  we 
have  obtained  additional  securities 
for  the  free  transit  of  the  Canal." 
He  concluded  with  a  series  of ''  po- 
litical apprehensions,"  drawn  chiefly 
from    the    financial    condition    of 
Egypt;  "and,  indeed,  wherever  I 
move  on  this  subject,  the  ground 
seems  mined  under  my  feet"     The 
argument  that  there  would  be  a 
coufiict  of   interests  between  the 
newand  the  old  shareholders,  x>oint8, 
we  should  think,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sooner  we  obtain  a  voice 
in  the  management  so  as  to  defend 
our  interests  the  better;  and  that 
the  purchase  of  these  shares  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.      The 
chief  inconsistency  was,  that  a^r 
rating  the   Government  for    tTae« 
delusion  in  fancying  ^^«y,^^.^ 
tained  any  influence  over  ^^^^- 
tion  (a  mistake  which  ^^.J^^^^^Y? 
never  sanctioned),  he  ^oiM  ^^  ^ 
at  aU  certain   that  we  »^<>^^^^ 
"free  from   invidions  and   .^x^eoTv- 
iree  irom    *^  ^  guap^o^oTxa*^ 
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from  other  Powers  in  regard  to  otur 
use  of  that  influence.  A  division 
after  such  arguments  would  have 
been  fataL  Parliament  unanimous- 
ly ratified  the  purchase ;  and  if  the 
Opposition  belieye  that  they  saved 
their  dignity  by  a  week's  delay, 
they  are  welcome  to  the  delusion, 
for  it  is  all  the  advantage  they  de- 
rived from  it.  They  had  far  better 
have  followed  the  lead  of  the  metro- 
politan press.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  debate,  nothing  which 
could  not  have  been  stated  a  month 
ago. 

Hostile  criticism  has  therefore 
done  its  worst,  and  we  may  shortly 
state  admitted  facts.  To  us 
the  Canal  is  of  great  and  increas- 
ing value ;  and  the  possession  of 
a  large  proprietary  right,  with 
the  influence  and  authority  which 
necessarily  flow  from  that  right, 
asserted  by  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
nation,  will  tend  to  remove  difficul- 
ties. It  is  now  authoritatively 
stated  that  our  relations  to  the 
Canal  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Government  as  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, since  the  action  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  in  1874,  endeavouring  to 
close  the  Canal  till  prevented  by 
force,  showed  that  to  reconcile  in- 
ternational requirements  with  the 
commercial  interests  of  a  private 
company  was  a  source  of  increasing 
embarrassment.  We  relied  on  the 
Khedive's  influence  ;  and  so  far  as 
that  influence  in  the  future  is  di- 
minished by  the  loss  of  his  shares, 
England  stands  in  his  place,  and, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  supple- 
ments his  authority.  She  gains, 
moreover,  a  position  of  advantage, 
authority,  and  influence  in  reference 
to  this  Canal  which  it  is  difficult  to 
define  in  words,  and  which  it  was 
sought  to  disparage  in  argument 
by  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Company,  the  loss  of  the  cou- 
pons, insufficient  representation,  and 
so  on.  But  the  fact  remains,  that 
a  powerful  nation,  interested  in  the 


Canal,  commercially  and  politically, 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  all 
the  world  put  together,  has  clothed 
that  indirect  but  substantial  inter- 
est with  a  large  proprietary  right. 
Proprietorship  backed  by  wealth, 
power,  and  incessant  use,  is  the 
most  influential  agency  in  the  world 
next  to  overwhelming  brute  force. 
If  the  world  were  in  the  end  gov- 
erned by  brute  force,  or  even  by 
parchment,  the  acquisition  of  these 
shares  might  not  be  of  the  least 
importance.  But  as  it  is,  the  affairs 
of  the  world  go  on  by  mutual  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  rights  and 
interests,  and  the  employment  of 
force  stops  them  altogether,  and  is 
therefore  eliminated  from  the  ac- 
tual and  daily  process  of  govern- 
ment. Politically,  the  advantages 
of  this  purchase  are  now  well  un- 
derstood, and  the  Government  have 
earned  the  enthusiastic  confidence 
of  the  nation.  Commercially,  the 
annual  receipts  of  the  Canal  are 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing; 
they  have  sextupled  since  1870, 
and  last  year  considerably  ex- 
ceeded a  million  sterling.  The 
plan  in  the  future  will  probably 
be  to  redeem  the  Canal  from  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  and  vest 
the  management  either  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  or  in  an  interna- 
tional committee.  But  in  that  case 
the  lion's  share  of  the  redemption 
money,  and  the  lion's  share  of  the 
subsequent  expenditure,  would  de- 
volve on  this  country.  We  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  anticipate  the 
heavy  exactions  which  would  have 
been  made  from  this  country,  sup- 
posing that  at  the  time  of  re- 
demption we  could  be  placed  at 
arm's  -  length  by  the  vendors. 
And  meanwhile,  with  regard  to 
the  voice  which  we  have  ob- 
tained in  the  administration  of  the 
Canal,  over  and  above  the  influence 
which  its  wealthiest  shareholder 
and  its  greatest  customer  must  in- 
evitably exercise,  we  shall  have  ten 
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Totes  in  the  general  meetings,  and 
three  representativee  in  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Mr  Cave's  mission  appears  to 
have  been  projected  long  before  the 
Suez  Canal  pnrchase  was  thought 
of.  It  was  quite  at  the  end  of 
October,  nearly  a  month  previous, 
that  Nubar  Pasha  or  the  Khedive 
sought  the  services  of  some  compe- 
tent Government  official,  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  business  in  her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  admitted  confusion  in 
the  Egyptian  financial  department. 
The  Treasury  suggested,  and  Lord 
Derby  telegraphed,  that  Mr  Cave 
should  go  out  to  confer  with  the 
Khedive  and  his  Government  as 
to  the  administration  of  Egyptian 
finances,  so  that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment might  understand  what 
assistance  the  official  nominated  by 
them  should  be  required  to  give. 
Lord  Derby  especially  informed  Mr 
Cave  that  the  conduct  of  the  mis- 
sion was  left  very  much  to  his  own 
discretion,  ''  relying  upon  him  to  be 
careful  not  to  pledge  them  to  any 
course  of  proceedings,  by  advice  or 
otherwise,  which  might  be  taken  to 
imply  a  desire  to  exercise  undue  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of 
E^ypt."  The  result  has  been  that 
Mr  Rivers  Wilson  will  in  all  pro- 
bability take  office  under  the  Khe- 
dive, and  the  finances  of  Egypt  will 
be  under  the  surveillance  of  Eng- 
land, which  will  at  least  discharge 
the  duty  of  a  friendly  adviser.  In 
a  diplomatic  sense  we  refrain  from 
interference  with  his  internal  affairs, 
precisely  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
authors  and  supporters  of  the  Aus- 
trian Note  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  We  have  an  undoubted 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Egypt; 
we  are  convinced,  according  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
its  resources  are  considerable  and 
increasing,  that  its  financial  admin- 
istration has  been  bad,  but  that  if 


the  Khedive  will  follow  the  course 
pointed  out  by  our  Government,  he 
may  yet  meet  his  engagements  and 
find  his  finances  satisfactory.  Ac- 
cordingly, without  interfering  in 
the  slightest  degree — we  repudiate 
that  as  rash  and  dishonourable — we 
advise  him  to  cut  off  his  unproduc- 
tive expenditure,  and  limit  such  as 
might  be  reproductive;  we  send  out 
a  high  officer  of  State  to  collect  in- 
formation and  prepare  reports  for 
the  Khedive ;  we  send  out  another 
gentleman  to  assist  him  in  his  finan- 
cial administration.  '<  We  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  an  uninten- 
tional and  inadvertent  aggression  on 
the  territory  of  Zanzibar."  "We 
have  also  obtained  from  him  an 
assurance  that  he  will  not  entertain 
any  such  projects  as  have  been 
attributed  to  him  of  effecting  the 
conquest  of  Abyssinia;"  and  be- 
lieve that  an  honourable  peace  will 
be  concluded,  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  withdrawn. 

With  regard  to  the  Slave  Circulars, 
a  Eoyal  Commission,  upon  which 
names  of  great  authority  appear,  has 
been  appointed  to  examine  the 
question,  the  stipulations  of  treaties, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  law, 
and  to  arrive  at  an  authoritative 
and  responsible  exposition  of  that 
law,  and  to  ascertain  what  (if  any) 
alteration  is  possible  or  necessary. 
Hysterics  are  becoming  a  great 
power  in  English  politics;  and  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  public  meetings 
which  have  been  held,  and  which 
rave  about  a  few  exceptional  cases 
which  can  only  occur  when  English 
public  ships  are  placed  in  the  ex- 
ceptional position  of  anchoring  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  a  slave-holding 
Power,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
some  definite  understanding  upon 
the  subject,  more  especially  as 
Liberal  Governments  have  issued 
circulars  on  the  same  subject  in 
language  far  more  outspoken.  All 
these  demonstrations  are  admittedly 
in  supercilious  contempt  of  interna- 
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tional  law,  one  authority  declaring 
that  we  should  utterly  disregard  it 
— or,  as  he  phrased  it,  that  that  law 
should  he  knocked  on  the  head. 
On  the  same  day  in  which  these 
extraordinary  proceedings  were  an- 
nounced in  the  '  Times,'  a  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  a  new  treaty  he- 
tween  this  country  and  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  hy  which  the  two  nations 
''mutually  engaged  to  do  all  in 
their  power  for  the  suppression  of 
slavery,"  a  stipulation  which  is  per- 
fectly nugatory  in  case  international 
law  is,  according  to  the  authorities  of 
Exeter  Hall,  finally  aholished.  The 
Bey  engages  to  ahoHsh  slavery  in  his 
dominions,  and  "  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  discover  and  punish  all  per- 
sons who  contravene  and  act  con- 
trary thereto."  It  is  useless  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  over  again.  The 
present  Ministry  are  as  energetic  in 
their  anti-slavery  operations  as  any 
Government  this  country  ever  pos- 
sessed. The  second  Circular^  which 
alone  is  the  suhject  of  discussion,  is 
an  exposition  of  law  sanctioned'  hy 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  If  the 
result  of  the  lahours  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  is  that  alterations  may 
he  effected,  with  the  consent  of  other 
nations,  in  the  puhlic  law  relating  to 
the  suhject,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  present  Grovemment 
will  he  remiss  in  their  efforts  for  that 
purpose.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
law  and  policy  in  reference  to  this 
suhject,  no  other  course  was  open  to 
the  Ministry  than  that  which  they 
adopted  ;  the  necessity  for  action 
was  explained  hy  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  the  instructions  have 
heen  carefully  drawn  up.  They 
at  least  contrast  favourahly  with 
those  drawn  up  hy  Liheral  Govern- 
ments, which  apparently  escaped 
censure  only  hecause  they  escaped 
ohservation.  And  if  there  is  any 
suhstratum  of  sense  and  justice 
at  the  hottom  of  the  present  agita- 
tion, it  only  shows  that  the  Liberals 
in  Opposition  are  the  right  men  in 


the  right  place,  and  have  discovered 
special  aptitudes  in  that  position, 
which  they  failed  to  disclose  while 
in  office.  It  appears  that  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  in  1865 
refused  in  express  terms  (and 
directed  the  officers  of  her  Ma* 
jesty's  ships  to  explain  it  to  the 
natives)  to  interfere  with  slavery  as 
a  domestic  institution.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Gk>vemment,  in  November 
1 8G9,  which  included  all  the  front 
Opposition  bench  of  the  present 
day,  not  excepting  Mr  Bright,  dis- 
tinguished between  slavery  and  the 
sl&ve-trade,  and  disclaimed  all  right 
to  interfere,  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
with  slavery  as  ''  existing  in  foreign 
states,  or  on  board  foreign  ships, 
not  being  in  British  territorial 
waters.''  The  mere  fact  of  Great 
Britain  concluding  a  treaty  with 
Zanzibar,  for  instance,  or  other 
slave  states,  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade,  did  not  confer  on  her 
a  right  to  put  down  slavery  in 
the  state  as  a  legal  institution. 
''The  mere  finding,  therefore,  of 
slaves,"  the  circular  of  November 
1869  continued,  "  on  board  a  vessel, 
will  not  justify  an  officer  in  detain- 
ing her,  if  there  are  other  circum- 
stances which  show  that  these  per- 
sons are  slaves  by  the  law  of  the 
country  for  which  the  ship  has 
sailed,  or  to  which  she  belongs,  and 
that  they  are  not  being  transported 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as 
slaves."  The  station  orders  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Government  in  1871 
are  still  more  explicit:  ''Slaves 
coming  on  board  British  ships  of 
war  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country  from  which 
they  escape — that  is,  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore — must  he  returned 
to  the  otmersJ*  Moreover,  as  re- 
gards Zanzibar,  slaves  captured 
within  the  Sultan's  jurisdiction 
should  be  restored  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  Zanzibar.  It  is.  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  Mr 
Forster  was  responsible  for  this  un- 
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compromising  order.  In  apologia-  The  business,  therefore,  of  the 
ing  for  the  warmth  of  his  de-  ses9ion  appears  to  be,  that  the 
nanciaticHis  of  the  Circular  of  Slst  Government  will  pursue  gradually, 
July  last,  he  deprecated  the  impu-  and  so  far  as  time  permits,  that 
tation  that  the  loss  of  office  had  course  of  remedial  and  progressive 
sharpened  his  invective,  and  ex-  legislation  which  it  has  adopted 
plained  that  he  spoke  as  "  his  from  the  first.  The  bills  we  have 
father's  son."  The  memories  to  referred  to  are  all  of  them  likely  to 
which  he  appealed,  and  of  which  be  passed  without  serious  opposi* 
he  seemed  inclined  to  make  a  rhe-  tion ;  and  probably  time  will  re- 
torical  point,  were  prematurely  main  for  the  undisclosed  measures 
awakened.  His  perorations  must  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  Speech. 
in  future  be  more  guard^ ;  re-  As  regards  the  Suez  Canal  purchase, 
morse  was  evidently  his  proper  the  House  was  distinctly  in  favour 
attitude  of  mind.  If  the  Con-  of  it,  and  rocognised  at  once  that 
servative  Government  "  has  deeply  there  were  British  interests  in  Egypt 
offended  the  cherished  instinct"  which  the  Government  had  main- 
of  the  British  people,  their  pre-  tained  with  sagacity  and  spirit.  The 
decessor  did  so  in  a  far  greater  Opposition  quailed  before  the  de- 
degree.  But  the  truth  is,  the  termined  attitude  of  the  House ;  it 
whole  agitation  is  a  mere  factious  beat  a  disastrous  retreat  from  the 
mancenvre.  Both  sides  of  the  invectives  of  the  recess;  and  the 
House  have  in  office  understood  ''stock -jobbing  transaction"  is  a 
and  followed  the  traditional  policy  phrase  which  will  be  recalled  in 
of  England  on  this  question,  which  future  years  to  the  discredit  of  a 
has  gradually  effected  the  abolition  party  which,  whether  in  office  or  in 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  by  Opposition,  is  incapable  of  rising  to 
the  aid  of  treaties  and  strict  ad-  the  dignity  of  the  national  interests, 
herence  to  international  law.  If  The  Fugitive  Slave  Circular  has  be- 
the  time  has  arrived  when  a  differ-  come  the  mere  battle  -  field  for  a 
ent  course  can  be  pursued,  when  in  faction-fight,  upon  which  one  party 
strict  justice  and  truth  we  can  say  is  heavily  weighted  by  their  ante- 
to  slave-holding  Powers  ''  we  have  cedents,  the  oUier  by  admitted  in- 
a  right  to  enter  your  ports  and  set  discretion.  But  the  chief  thing  for 
ottiselves  openly  to  defy  your  laws  which  this  session  will  become  dis- 
and  institutions,  and  you  have  no  tinguished  is,  that  the  Ministry  in 
corresponding  right  to  complain,"  Parliament,  and  with  its  cordial  aid 
no  doubt  the  labours  of  the  new  and  sanction,  is  maintaining  the 
Boyal  Commission  will  facilitate  authority  of  Great  Britain  and  vin- 
otir  introduction  of  a  totally  new  dicating  its  place  in  Europe.  The 
policy  and  course  of  conduct.  Mean-  spirit  with  which  the  public  ratified 
while  we  venture  to  believe  that  a  resolute  act  on  the  part  of  the 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  on  Grovemment  is  a  proof,  if  one  were 
this  difficult  and  delicate  question  needed,  that  a  Minister  can  always 
is  more  likely  to  be  conducted  on  rely  on  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
sound  principles  when  it  is  sane-  the  people.  So  far  from  supineness 
tioned  by  the  responsible  statesmen  and  irresolution  finding  favour  in 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  than  their  eyes,  the  instantaneous  and 
it  has  an^  chance  of  being  when  universal  enthusiasm  which  so  slight 
abandoned  to  the  luminaries  of  an  action  as ''  the  purchase  of  a  few 
public  meetings,  the  class  of  men  shares"  created,  suggests  that  the 
who  live  by  agitation  and  think  the  Ministers  whose  foreign  policy  re- 
world  is  ruled  by  clap-trap.  animates  the  nation  have  no  need 
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to  apply  the  spur,  but  should  be- 
think themselves  of  their  capacity  to 
tighten  the  rein  if  occasion  requires. 
No  Cabinet  could  have  held  this 
country  back  from  the  Crimean 
war  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  passion  for  strife 
would  be  less  easily  exerted  amongst 
our  householder  constituents.  The 
more  it  is  impressed  upon  them 
that  the  true  feeling  of  England  is 
defensive,  and  not  aggressive,  the 
better.  We  have  large  interests  in 
some  foreign  countries,  and  those 
interests  we  must  maintain.  We 
have  an  enormous  Indian  and  co- 
lonial empire  to  govern;  and  the 
command  of  every  sea  is  necessary 
to  that  rule.  £ut  in  Europe  our 
power  depends  on  our  moral,  geo- 
graphical, and  political  position ; 
not  in  the  least  upon  our  aggressive 
power  or  our  aggressive  temper.  We 
cannot  be  invaded — it  is  foreigners 
alone  who  are  sea-sick  of  the  "  sil- 
ver streak;"  and  our  powers  of 
attack  are  mainly  if  not  entirely 
derived  from  our  maritime  resources. 
But  as  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
Europe,  so  we  have  nothing  to 
hope;  our  obvious  disinterestedness 
and  our  known  eagerness  for  peace, 
commerce,  and  freedom,  give  us 
without  effort  the  recognised  cham- 
pionship of  international  fair-deal- 
ing which  clothes  this  country  with 
an  almost  decisive  authority.  An 
habitually  aggressive  temper  or  war- 
like eagerness  would  degrade  our 
position  at  once  to  one  of  counting 
men  and  bayonets.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  has,  in  consequence 
of  Ministerial  policy,  recently  come 
over  this  country  '*  a  kind  of  sensa- 
tion, a  thrill,  a  longing  for  action, 


a  desire  for  a  definite  aim  to  be 
stated  and  a  definite  policy  an- 
nounced." What  is  wanted  is,  iu  the 
first  place,  that  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters will  resolutely  assert  British  in- 
terests in  foreign  countries^  partly 
from  purely  selfish  motives,  partly 
because  the  triumph  of  those  interests 
is  the  ultimate  triumph  of  civilisa- 
tion and  peace ;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  they  will,  with  equal  resolu- 
tion and  deliberate  prudence,  exer- 
cise the  immense  moral  authority  of 
this  country  in  favour  of  peace  and 
justice,  social  order  and  oppressed 
nationalities.  Of  late  years  this  por- 
tion of  the  demand  made  on  English 
statesmanship  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily met.  Crusading  operations, 
whether  in  the  revolted  provinces 
of  Turkey  or  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  slave-holding  state,  are 
alike  uncalled-for  and  superfluous. 
England  can  press  resolutely  on- 
wards to  the  triumph  of  the  great 
principles  which  it  has  adopted, 
without  breaking  in  upon  other 
great  principles  which  stand  in  the 
way,  and  which  truth,  honour,  jus- 
tice compel  us  to  respect.  It  is  be- 
cause Mr  Disraeli's  Government  has 
acted  with  moderation  as  well  as 
firmness,  with  sagacity  as  well  as 
spirit,  that  it  deservedly  stands  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country. 
Under  its  domestic  legislation  the 
tranquillity  and  contentment  of 
Great  Britain  transcend  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  years ;  and  under 
its  foreign  policy  her  name  and 
authority  stand  higher,  in  her  own 
estimation  and  in  that  of  Europe, 
than  at  any  time  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation. 


Printed  hy  WUliaw,  Blackwood  Jk  Sons. 
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It  was  in  the  little  inn  parlour, 
last  occupied  perchance  by  some 
liglit-heaited  pleasure  party,  halting 
airhile  during  a  boating  excursion 
on  the  liver,  that  the  unfortunate 
Falkland  told  in  faltering  sentences 
the  strange  story  of  his  deliverance 
to  the  bewildered  friend  who  sat 
listening  to  the  sad  tale,  his  heart 
too  full  of  sorrow  and  emotion  to 
find  room  for  words  of  comfort  or 
consolation. 

Lying  in  the  narrow  street  of 
^ustaphabad  on  the  eventful  even- 
ing which  brought  succour  to  the 
Residency  garrison ;  having  fallen 
from  his  horse  while  gallantly  lead- 
ing the  assault  against  the  rebel 
soldiery;  grievous]y  wounded  and 
almost  insensible  firom  the  blows 
which  had  left  their  awful  marks 
on  the  mutilated  features— on  that 
noble  face  which  had  served  as  a 
beacon  throughout  the  defence  of 
the  Eesidency  to  animate  the  gar- 
lison; — ^Falkhmd  knew  not  what 
had  happened  to  him  till  he  became 
aware  that  his  mangled  body  was 
being-^  carried  over  the  plain  in  a 
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closed  palanquin.  There  was  a  halt 
at  one  time,  through  one  fiery  after- 
noon, when  the  palanquin  was 
brought  within  some  house,  and  he 
hoped,  so  far  as  he  had  the  power  of 
forming  hopes,  that  he  had  been  set 
down  to  die.  The  halt  was  made, 
as  he  heard  afterwards,  while  the 
fate  of  the  rebel  Nawab  remained 
in  suspense,  whose  trial  and  execu- 
tion have  been  recounted  in  these 
pages.  It  was  thought  by  the  fu- 
gitives that  the  Nawab  might  make 
terms  for  his  life  by  disclosing 
their  possession  of  the  captive ;  but 
w;hen  the  news  came  of  his  execu- 
tion, the  gang  which  had  escaped 
hurried  off  with  their  prisoner, 
making  for  the  swamps  and  forests 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountains. 
How  could  he  describe  the  suffer- 
ings he  endured  1  At  first,  indeed, 
the  stupor  in  which  he  lay  saved 
him  from  consciousness  of  his  con- 
dition j  but  after  a  time,  he  knew 
not  how  long,  he  came  to  be  aware 
of  the  dreadful  state  of  his  wounds. 
"But  why  try  to  describe  what 
no  words  can  tellf '^  said  the  unfor- 
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tunate  snffeier;  ''I  was  in  that 
state  when  all  desire  of  life  had  left 
me,  all  care  for  escape  and  return 
to  home  and  Mends ;  I  prayed  only 
for  death :  but  yet^  although  in  this 
loathsome  state,  I  had  still  enough 
of  the  man  left  in  me  to  withhold 
fsam  taking  my  own  life.  Thus 
went  on  the  dreadful  days.  How 
mortal  man  could  have  borne  it, 
looking  back  on  what  I  passed 
through,  I  hardly  understand. 
Sometimes  a  merciful  insensibility 
came  oyer  me;  but  then  after  a 
time  I  would  awake  again  to  the 
horrors  of  my  condition.  My 
captors  were  not  all  brutal;  one 
man  especially  did  his  best  to  tend 
me  in  his  rough  fashion :  but  most 
of  them  shuddered  as  they  passed 
my  way,  as  well  they  might;  and 
even  if  all  had  been  humane,  there 
could  be  little  done  to  help  the 
wounded.  There  were  many  of  the 
party  scarce  able  to  drag  themselves 
along  for  their  wounds ;  even  rags 
were  scarce,  and  we  seldom  re- 
mained halted  for  a  single  night. 
At  times  my  memory  fedled  me 
altogether,  and  I  forgot  what  I  had 
been;  forgot  that  I  had — that  I 
had  a  wife,  mourning,  perchance, 
my  death :  but  one  thing  I  had 
at  last  the  sanity  and  strength  to 
do,  to  cut  off  the  mangled  arm 
which  lay  rotting  by  my  side;" 
and  raising,  as  he  spoke,  the  cloak 
which  he  still  wore,  Falkland 
showed  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  hang- 
ing loose  &om  his  left  shoulder. 

''  From  that  time,"  he  continued, 
'^  I  began  to  mend  slowly.  I  could 
swallow  food,  and  sometimes,  when 
our  fugitive  party  halted,  I  was  able 
to  sit  up;  and  now  for  the  first 
time  I  came  to  realise  the  possibility 
that  I  might  recover,  and  a  desire 
to  escape  from  my  captors  began  to 
possess  me.  Our  party  was  greatly 
diminished ;  many  had  died,  some 
had  made  off,  several  were  killed, 
for  they,  too,  were  subject  to  attack 


and  plunder  by  the  viUagera  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  and  jewels 
they  were  supposed  to  cany  about 
with  them.  And  now  the  leaders 
began  to  sound  me  about  terms  of 
ransom.  We  had  been  joined  at 
different  times  by  other  fugitives, 
and  some  of  the  band  were  now,  I 
believe,  the  chie£3  of  the  rebellion, 
to  whom  no  mercy  would  be  shown, 
but  who  they  themselves  believed 
would  be  hunted  down  by  the 
avenging^  and  victorious  British, 
unless  they  could  offer  sufficient 
terms  to  induce  the  Government 
to  forego  its  just  revenge.  They 
thought  they  held  this  pledge  in 
me ;  and  so  strong  is  the  desire  for 
life  in  even  those  who  have  least 
to  live  for,  that  I  found  myself 
ready  to  listen  to  their  proposals. 

''The  scheme  was  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  nearest  Britisli 
territory  with  a  letter  ^m  me, 
saying  that  they  would  give  me  up 
if  assured  of  their  own  lives.  There 
was  great  doubt  and  hesitation 
about  taking  this  step ;  they  feared 
that  if  my  existence  and  their 
whereabouts  were  known,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  incited  to  further 
efforts  in  pursuit,  and  that  I  might 
be  recovered  and  themselves  caught 
without  making  terms.  Thus  they 
could  not  determine  what  to  do.  I 
did  not  show  any  eagerness  to  fall 
into  their  plans,  for  I  did  not  know 
the  history  of  these  men,  and  how 
far  they  might  have  steeped  them- 
selves in  crime  too  deep  to  be  ex- 
piated by  my  ransom ;  and  bitterer 
than  to  perish  in  the  wilderness 
would  have  been  a  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  rescue  me  on  these 
terms. 

"They  wanted  me  to  write  in 
the  Persian  character,  that  they 
might  know  what  I  said ;  I  refused 
to  write  except  in  English;  thus 
for  several  days  the  negotiation 
made  no  progress. 

''  But  with  the  prospect  of  deliver- 
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ance,  the  love  of  life  grew  stronger. 
My  senses,  so  long  chilled  to  the 
miseries  of  the  life  I  was  leading, 
were  awakening  to  the  desire  for 
escape ;  and  the  sort  of  plan  I  had 
in  my  mind  might  have  been  car- 
ried out,  but  for  a  slight  thing  that 
happened  one  day. 

''The  palanquin-bearers,  by  this 
time,  had  all  died  or  ran  away,  and 
the  women  of  their  zenanas,  whom  • 
the  fogitiYOS  were  carrying  with 
them,  and  myself,  were  travelling 
on  some  miserable  ponies,  when,  on 
fording  a  little  stream  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  I  got  off  my  pony 
to  drink.  The  water  ran  bright 
and  dear,  reflecting  every  object 
like  a  mirror;  and  stooping  down 
on  the  bank  I  loosened  the  band- 
age £N>m  my  face,  and  then  I  saw 
—  0  good  Grod!  —  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  that  fate  had  cut  me  off 
for  ever  from  all  that  made  life 
dear." 

As  Falkland  said  these  words 
he  pushed — ^whether  by  design  or 
chance  —  the  large  -  brimmed  hat 
which  he  was  wearing  from  off  his 
head,  and  displayed  the  ghastly 
eight  which  had  so  far  been  par- 
tidly  covered,  and  of  which  Yorke 
had  caught  only  a  momentary 
glimpse  at  the  time  of  their  first 
meeting.  The  right  side  of  the  face 
was  not  maimed,  but  contorted; 
but  the  left  side  was  defaced  by 
awful  scars,  and  a  deep  hollow 
marked  the  socket  of  the  sightless 
eye.  Happily  he  could  not  see 
the  involuntary  shudder  of  his  sor- 
rowing friend. 

"  From  that  moment,"  continued 
the  unhappy  man,  *'  I  cast  away  all 
thought  of  rescue.  To  return  home 
seemed  then  to  be  worse  than  any 
death  ;  and  to  my  poor  puzzled 
brain  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  wander 
a  ragged  fugitive  about  these  jun- 
gles till  God  should  give  me  a  re- 
lease. Why  I  did  not  myself  put 
an  end  to  my  wretched  existence  I 
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hardly  know,  nor  on  what  grounds 
I  justified  myself  in  prolonging  it. 
It  is  deemed  a  noble  thing  to  give 
up  life  for  one's  country — why  not, 
then,  to  save  those  whom  we  hold 
dearest  £rom  pain  and  sorrow,  and 
perhaps  worse  1  But  the  narrow 
groove  of  sentiment  in  which  we 
are  taught  to  think  restrained 
me,  and  the  time  went  by  when 
I  could  with  reason  have  laid  hands 
upon  mysel£ 

'^  How  at  last  I  got  away,  with 
the  two  men  who  had  treated  me 
better  than  the  others,  and  who 
wanted  to  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  party,  would  be  too  long 
to  telL  We  went  always  north- 
ward, sometimes  in  danger  and 
hard  pressed,  at  others  wdl  treat- 
ed. My  condition,  I  suppose, 
made  me  an  object  of  pity;  for 
no  European  has  ever  before  or 
since  passed  through  those  parts 
with  life.  One  of  the  Khans  espe- 
cially treated  us  welL  My  l^o 
companions  took  service  in  his 
army,  and  he  gave  me  money  to  pur- 
sue my  journey.  By  his  help,  and 
that  of  the  good  Jesuit  missionaries 
on  the  road,  I  made  my  way  at  last 
down  the  great  river  to  the  sea- 
board. How  long  the  weary  jour- 
ney took  I  know  not;  the  count 
of  time  often  fiEdled  me. 

"Arrived  on  the  coast,  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Catholic  bishop,  to 
whose  care  I  had  been  commended, 
and  with  this  good  man  I  passed 
some  weeks— or  it  may  have  been 
months — getting  the  rest  I  sorely 
needed.  As  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
did  not  speak  English,  it  was  easy 
to  keep  the  secret  of  my  identity ; 
but  to  him,  I  think,  I  should  have 
made  known  my  name,  for  I  was 
in  need  of  money,  and  could  at 
once  have  procured  it  from  the 
bankers  there  on  saying  who  I 
was ;  but  I  wanted — ^you  will  under- 
stand what  I  wanted — ^to  know  first 
whether  others  were  still  dependent 
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on  me  whom  it  might  be  needful  to 
assist. 

^'  The  English  merchants  at  this 
seaport  osed  to  send  the  bishop  the 
Indian  papers ;  for  although  he  had 
kept  my  arrival  secret,  and  I  saw  no 
European  but  himself,  the  rumour 
had  got  abroad  that  a  refugee  from 
the  Mutiny  had  arrived  there  over- 
land down  the  great  river;  and  great 
sympathy,  I  understood,  was  shown, 
as  well  as  curiosity,  for  further  parti- 
culars of  the  journey.  But  the  only 
newspapers  available  were  of  too 
recent  date  for  my  purpose ;  there 
was  no  allusion  to  the  events  I  had 
taken  part  in.  I  could  read  with 
pride  that  the  Mutiny  was  being 
suppressed,  and  our  cause  triumph- 
ant throughout  the  land ;  but  there 
were  no  tidings  of — of  the  one  per- 
son whose  fate  was  bound  up  with 
mine.  I  could  not  tell  if  she  were 
alive  or  dead. 

''  In  that  state  I  remained  irres- 
olute; at  times,  indeed,  I  think  I 
must  have  lost  my  senses,  for  the 
memory  of  what  passed  while  at  that 
place  is  almost  blank:  but  I  had 
determined  at  last  to  write  to — to 
her,  to  tell  her  of  my  escape,  and  bid 
her  farewell  for  ever,  and  then  an- 
nouncing myself  to  the  Government 
to  make  a  provision  for  her  com- 
fort, keeping  a  trifle  for  myself  to 
live  upon  in  some  retirement;  and  I 
had  even  written  the  letters  for  the 
purpose,  and  was  preparing  to  em- 
bark for  Europe  —  for  I  thought 
that  when  she  heard  of  my  escape 
and  condition  she  would  want  to 
make  a  duty  of  coming  to  me,  and 
I  was  determined  to  spare  her  the 
shock  and  the  sacrifice— when  one 
day  the  steamer  arrived  from  Cal- 
cutta. The  friendly  merchant,  as 
usual,  sent  the  good  bishop  a  pile 
of  Indian  papers,  and  in  it  I  saw — 
you  know  what,  her  marriage ! 

"  Yorke,  I  do  not  blame  her.  I 
was  punished  for  my  folly  and  self- 
ishnesa    I  might  have  known  that 


her  heart  was  always  with  her  cousin  * 
but  I  took  advantage  of  my  friend- 
ship with  her  father  to  press  my  suit, 
while  that  man  was  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, both  absent  and  discredited; 
What  was  I,  to  fasten  my  withered 
old  body  to  that  fresh  young  cre»-. 
turel  What  more  natural  than 
that,  after  a  decent  interval,  she 
should  turn  to  her  first  lovef  I 
blame  her  not :  while  she  was  mine, 
no  wife  could  be  more  loyal;  but 
now  I  can  see  only  too  plainly  that 
her  love  for  me  was  far  different 
from  the  passionate  devotion  I  felt 
for  her.  No  words  can  teU  how 
dearly  I  loved  her. 

''This  news  decided  my  fate. 
She  must  be  saved  from  disgrace, 
at  any  rate.  My  escape  must  nxxw 
remain  a  secret  for  ever.  She  did 
not  want  for  money,  so  the  one  mo- 
tive which  might  have  led  me  to 
divulge  it  no  longer  remained.  I 
left  the  shelter  of  the  good  bish- 
op's house,  having  boirowed  with 
his  help  sufficient  for  my  purpose, 
and  once  more  appeared  among 
my  fellow-men;  but  people  under- 
stood my  reason  for  concealing  m  j 
features,  and  no  one  sought  to  force 
my  confidence.  I  took  ship  for 
Europe,  and  wandered  about,  seek- 
ing for  health  I  could  not  find, 
visiting  old  scenes  full  of  tender  as- 
sociations, avoiding  my  own  coun- 
trymen. I  had  enough  for  my  small 
wants.  A  modest  property  had  pass- 
ed to  a  cousin  of  mine ;  to  him 
alone  have  I  divulged  myself:  it 
is  agreed  that  he  shall  keep  mj 
secret,  and  retain  a  portion  of  the 
estate. 

"Thus  the  time  has  gone  on.  How 
long  it  has  been  I  hardly  know ;  at 
times  my  memory  fails  me  iJto-> 
gether.  Do  you  know,  Yorke,  that 
until  we  met  just  now  I  had  for- 
gotten your  very  existence,  although 
the  Eesidency  days  are  fresh  enough 
in  other  respects ;  my  mind,  I  sup- 
pose, is  so  full  of  certain  things 
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that  there  is  no  room  for  more.  Now 
since  we  have  met,  I  remember  all 
about  yon,  and  what  a  gallant  share 
yon  took  in  the  defeoce. 

''  Yon  will  ask  what  am  I  doing 
here,  and  how  my  being  here  accords 
with  my  vaunted  resolutions.  I 
might  have  gone  on  in  retirement 
to  the  end  of  the  few  days  that  re- 
main for  me,  when  I  met  our  old 
friend  Mackenzie  Maxwell.  It  was 
at  some  baths  where  I  had  gone  to 
see  if  I  could  get  relief  from  the 
torture  &om  this  remnant  of  a  limb 
that  afflicts  me  at  times ;  he  recog- 
nised me,  and  betrayed  the  dis- 
covery as  you  did.  From  him  I 
learnt  of  Kirke's  downfall,  and  of 
his  leaving  India,  and  that  he  had 
taken  service  in  Egypt.  He  was 
well  placed  there,  Maxwell  said, 
and  was  to  send  money  regularly 
home,  and  Olivia — and  her  chil- 
dren— would  not  want ;  Maxwell 
was  in  correspondence  with  her. 
Do  you  know,  Yorke,  I  felt  glad  to 
hear  they  were  separated ;  I  even 
found  myself  wishing  that  Kirke 
might  never  return,  and  she  be  left 
a  widow  again. 

''  Maxwell  and  I  soon  parted :  he 
was  very  good,  and  wanted  to  nurse 
me  and  have  me  to  live  with  him ; 
but  this  could  not  be.  The  secret 
would  be  found  out;  besides,  a  leper 
such  as  I  am  is  not  fit  to  live  with 
anybody.  So  we  parted,  but  he  was 
to  send  me  word  if  any  help  was 
needed.  And  that  is  what  has 
brought  me  to  England.  The  re- 
mittances from  Egypt  soon  stopped ; 
Kirke  has  marched  far  aw^y  into 
Upper  Egypt,  and  no  news  has 
come  of  him  for  many  weeks.  She 
draws  his  half-pay,  which  he  got 
when  he  left  the  army;  but  what  is 
thati  And  for  her  too,  brought 
up  in  luxury,  and  never  taught  to 
think  about  money !  She  was  in 
actual  want  when  Maxwell  found 
her  out  again.  Poor  child !  she  may 
have  been  ashamed  to  tell  him  she 


was  in  debt,  and  so  put  off  writing. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  he  found 
her  living  in  this  poor  cottage. 

''  I  could  not  be  brave  enough  to 
stay  away  any  longer.  Maxwell 
would  do  what  is  needful,  but  I 
could  not  let  my — my  wife  be  a  bur- 
den on  him.  We  are  carrying  out 
a  little  plan  which  will  place  her 
in  comparative  comfort.  She  came 
here  horn  miserable  London  lodg- 
ings in  the  autumn;  the  place  is 
damp  and  cold  for  her,  but  she  could 
not  pay  her  way  from  it  again. 
MaxweJl  has  now  found  a  suitable 
home  in  a  better  climate,  where  she 
will  move  immediately.  He  has  gone 
to  make  the  final  arrangements." 

Such  was  the  tale  told  by  the  un- 
happy man,  the  wreck  of  the  gallant 
Falkland,  to  the  sorrowful  listener. 
Not  all  at  once,  or  in  one  continuous 
story ;  only  by  degrees  did  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer  find  words,  and 
the  listener  was  too  stricken  with 
grief  at  first  to  press  him  with  in- 
quiries :  but  after  a  time  Falkland 
was  able  to  proceed  with  his  narra- 
tive, and  Yorke  to  help  him  on  by 
asking  questions ;  and  in  the  influ- 
ence, perhaps,  of  the  sympathy  of 
his  newly-found  friend,  and  the  long 
silence  broken,  the  once  proud  and 
reserved  man  at  last  overcame  the 
difficulty  of  speaking,  and  for  many 
hours  of  the  long  evening  the  two 
sat  together  in  the  little  parlour, 
by  the  dim  firelight,  while  Falkland 
told  the  sad  story  of  which  an  ab- 
stract has  here  been  given. 

"  No,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion put  by  his  friend,  ''I  have 
no  purpose  to  disclose  myself. 
From  the  terror  which  such  a  dis- 
covery would  cause  her  in  every 
way  she  shall  of  course  be  saved. 
No,  I  did  not  come  here  to  shock 
her  with  the  dismal  sight  of  my 
mutilated  features;  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  overwhelming  desire  which 
possesses  me  to  look  on  her  once 
more.     I  have  been  here  two  days, 
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and  she  has  not  left  the  house. 
When  Maxwell  comes  again  he  may 
be  able  to  peisnade  her  to  take  a 
walk  with  him  past  this  house.  The 
one  desire  whidi  possesses  me  is  to 
see  her  sweet  face  once  again,  before 
I  drag  myself  away  into  some  comer, 
to  await  the  end  which  a  merciful 
Grod  will  surely  not  defer  much 
longer.  Maxwcdl  tried  to  dissuade 
me,  but  I  felt  that  I  could  know  no 
peace  if  I  allowed  this  chance  to  pass 
away.  I  must  see  her  dear  fetce 
once  more  before  I  die.  Sad  it  will 
be,  and  changed,  I  know,  for  he  tells 
me  she  has  suffered  much;  but  it  is 
still  the  face  of  truth  and  innocence : 
and  oh !  Yorke,  it  is  the  one  satis- 
faction I  am  allowed  to  feel  as  the 
innocent  cause  myself  of  her  unhap- 
py situation,  that  even  if  I  had  not 
come  between  her  and  her  first  loye 
— for  such  I  know  now  Elirke  must 
have  been — it  would  not  hare  saved 
her  from  her  present  state  of  want 
and  desertion." 

It  seemed  to  Yorke  as  if  it  added 
to  the  grotesque  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  their  conversation  should 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  landlady  bringing  Falk- 
land's supper,  and  to  tell  him  that 
his  own  meal  awaited  him  in  the 
other  room.  She  had  evidently 
leamt  so  much  of  her  lodger's  habits 
as  to  know  that  he  wanted  to  be 
alone  while  taking  food;  and  Yorke 
readily  divining  his  wish,  retired 
for  a  while,  and  notwithstanding 
the  excitement  of  the  situation, 
found  himself  able  to  eat  his  own 
meal — ^found  himself  indeed  hun- 
gry from  his  long  fast,  and  discuss- 
ing coolly  with  the  landlady  the 
commonplaces  of  the  day, — doing  so 
the  more  readily  in  order  to  divert 
the  curiosity  which  she  displayed 
on  finding  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  invalid  gentleman,  whose 
object  in  staying  at  the  inn  at  such 
a  season  she  naturally  wanted  to 
$nd  out. 


And  now,  as  the  hours  went  on, 
spent  chiefly  by  Yorke  in  listening 
to  his  companion,  the  time  came  for 
him  to  decide  what  to  do  for  the 
night  It  was  only  half  an  hour's 
walk  to  The  Beeches,  but  the  house 
would  probably  be  closed  by  that 
time,  and  his  return  so  late  might 
excite  curiosity;  while  to  pursue  the 
business  of  the  morning,  as  would 
be  expected  of  him  if  he  went  back 
to  ^  The  Beeches,  would  in  his  pre- 
sent firame  of  mind  be  utterly  dis- 
tasteful. Indeed,  for  the  time,  Yorke 
felt  wholly  unlike  a  lover ;  his 
heart  was  too  full  of  the  emotions 
kindled  by  this  sudden  awakening 
of  old  associations  to  find  room  for 
the  selfish  pleasure  of  the  hour.  To 
stay  at  the  inn,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  hardly  practicable,  and  Falk- 
land was  evidently  tired  and  need- 
ing rest  Besides,  Mrs  Folwheedle, 
whom  all  this  time  he  had  quite 
forgotten,  might  be  in  real  distress 
and  need  of  his  services.  So  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  unfortunate  friend, 
and  promising  to  return  again  short- 
ly, he  started  off  on  foot,  there  being 
no  conveyance  available,  to  catch  the 
last  train  up  to  town  from  Shoal- 
brook;  and  hurrying  along  the  mud- 
dy road,  had  time  to  think  at  leisure 
over  the  strange  revelation  which 
that  day  had  brought  before  him, 
whUe  almost  dismayed  to  find  him- 
self reviewing  it  so  calmly.  The 
exercise  was  indeed  a  welcome  re- 
lief to  the  excitement  and  distress 
of  mind  which  this  discovery  had 
caused.  Unhappy  Falkland!  who 
could  wish  that  his  life  had  been 
spared  1  And  so  changed  as  he  was 
in  every  way,  not  only  in  feature,, 
but  in  manner  and  mind.  Yorke 
remembered  now,  what  had  not 
struck  him  at  the  time,  that  his 
iU- starred  friend  had  not  once 
asked  him  a  single  question  about 
himself.  Everything  that  had 
happened  since  his  own  misfor- 
tu]^e  seemed  to  be  a  blank  to  him,. 
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save  what  affected  tlie  unhappy 
woman  whose  fate  was  hound  up 
with  his  own  forlorn  existem^.  He 
was  still  as  unselfish  and  nohle- 
minded  as  ever ; — was  not  his  pre- 
sent life  one  continued  act  of  devo- 
tion and  self-denial  ? — ^but  the  Falk- 
land he  once  knew  would  have 
turned  the  conversation  away  from 
his  own  adventures  and  interests  to 
inquiries  about  the  life  and  aims  of 
his  friend  "  But  suffering  and  mis- 
fortune had  broken  down  lus  once 
strong  character. 

Such  were  the  sad  reflections  that 
came  uppermost  to  Yorke  tramping 
through  the  mud  and  rain,  till  on 
reaching  the  station  he  took  his  seat 
in  a  carriage  full  of  noisy  people  re- 
turning from  some  convivial  enter- 
tainment at  Castleroyal,  who  had 
evidently  taken  as  much  wine  as 
they  could  carry,  and  whose  boister- 


ous merriment  seemed  like  a  devil- 
ish satire  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
unhappy  persons  whom  he  had  just 
left  by  the  river-side — ^the  unfortu- 
nate wife  all  unconscious  in  her  lone- 
liness of  the  presence  of  the  still 
more  unhappy  husband,  close  by, 
but  hiding  jTrom  her. 

Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  and  let- 
ting himself  in,  Yorke  went  to  his 
room  without  disturbing  the  people 
of  the  house,  to  lie  tossing  on  his 
bed,  recalling  the  sad  scenes  which 
he  had  witnessed,  seeking  in  vain 
for  a  way  of  deliverance  for  the  un- 
fortunate husband  and  wife  from  the 
dijQiculty  which  beset  them.  But 
in  the  end  nature  asserted  itself; 
young,  healthy,  and  tired,  he  at  last 
fell  asleep,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  if 
there  had  been  nothing  to  disturb 
his  rest. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


It  was  late  when  Yorke  awoke 
next  day;  for  the  housekeeper,  un- 
aware of  his  return,  had  not  called 
him,  and  the  forenoon  was  well  ad- 
vanced before  he  got  to  the  hotel 
where  Mrs  Polwheedle  was  staying. 
The  lady  was  at  home  and  received 
him  in  the  public  sitting-room,  un- 
occupied at  the  time  by  any  one 
else.  Mrs  Polwheedle,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  grown  older  since 
he  saw  her  last,  more  than  seven 
years  before,  on  the  day  following 
the  relief  of  the  Eesidency,  and  was 
no  longer  to  be  called  a  middle-aged 
lady;  but  she  carried  her  years  well, 
and,  attired  in  decent  half-mourning, 
she  seemed  softer  and  pleasanter 
than  of  yore.  Accosting  her  visi- 
tor with  warmth  as  an  old  firiend, 
she  seemed  suddenly  to  be  quite 
affected  at  seeing  him;  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tearful  emotion  on 
her  part,  and  friendly  condolence  on 
his,  had  to  be  gone  through  before. 


on  his  taking  a  seat  beside  her  on 
a  big  velvet  couch  at  the  end  of  the 
large  room,  she  plunged  into  the 
business  which  had  led  her  to  sum- 
mon him. 

"Oh,  Mr  Yorke,— Colonel  Yorke, 
I  mean — I  beg  your  pardon  Tm  sure, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  changes 
since  we  met,  and  when  my  dear  Pol- 
wheedle"— here  the  handkerchief 
came  again  into  requisition,  and 
Yorke  waited  patiently  till  she  was 
able  to  proceed,  —  "  Oh,  Colonel 
Yorke,  I  have  seen — ^what  do  you 
think? — ^you  will  hardly  believe  me, 
but  it  is  true — ^who  do  you  think  I 
have  seen  1  Ihaveseenhimwithmy 
own  eyes, — ^Falkland,  poor  Falkland 
— ^that  we  all  made  sure  was  killed 
— <$ome  back  to  life  1 "  and  her  emo- 
tion struggling  with  the  excitement 
at  having  such  news  to  communi- 
cate, Mrs  Polwheedle  fairly  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she 
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was  sufficiently  composed  to  be 
able  to  find  words  again,  '*  I  am 
snre  there  is  no  mistake  about  it ;  I 
wish  there  was,  God  forgiye  me  for 
saying  so.  I  was  coming  up  from 
Tunbridge — I  was  staying  there  on 
a  visit  to  the  John  Folwheedle's 
— ^poor  dear  Folwheedle's  younger 
brother,  you  know — they haveavery 
nice  place,  and  keep  their  carriage, 
and  eyerything  veiy  comfortable: 
well,  I  had  got  to  the  station  and 
was  looking  after  my  luggage — for 
one  is  obliged  to  look  after  one's 
own  things  in  this  country,  with  so 
many  bad  characters  about-—when  a 
lady,  at  least  I  don't  know  that  she 
was  a  lady  exactly,  but  she  was 
very  well  dbressed,  with  a  real  seal- 
skin jacket,  trimmed  with  elegant 
fiir ;  but,  Lor'  bless  me !  everybody 
dresses  well  in  England  nowadays, 
there  is  such  heaps  of  money :  well, 
this  lady  slipped  and  fell  on  the 
pavement — ^at  least  she  would  have 
fallen  if  a  gentleman  had  not  caught 
her.  He  had  on  a  large  cloak  and 
a  big  slouched  hat  There  she  lay 
in  his  arms — ^his  ann,  I  should  say, 
for,  poor  fellow,  he  had  lost theother; 
and  of  course  a  little  crowd  began 
to  collect,  and  I  was  looking  out  for 
my  pockets,  for  it  was  just  the  time 
for  the  swell-mob  to  be  at  their 
tricks,  when  the  gentleman  says  to 
her  in  a  low  voice,  '  Tou  are  not 
much  hurt, I  hopet'  'Kotmuch, 
thank  you,'  said  the  lady,  in  a 
mincing  sort  of  way — at  least  I  am 
sure  she  was  not  a  lady,  she  had 
that  dreadful  Cockney  accent — ^it's 
worse  than  the  chi-chi  any  day,  and 
it's  my  belief  the  falling  down  was  all 
a  sham, — '  not  much  hurt,'  she  said ; 
*  would  you  just  help  me  to  a  cab  f ' 
''' Perhaps  you  will  kindly  do 
what  is  needful,'  said  the  gentle- 
man, turning  round  towards  me — 
for  I  had  come  up  quite  close,  you 
know,  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  use ; 
and  before  I  could  say  a  word  he 


had  handed  her  over  to  me,  and  had 
walked  off,  leaving  me  with  this 
creature  dangling  in  my  arms.  It's 
my  firm  belief,  Yorke,  the  woman 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be ; 
for  as  soon  as  she  found  oat  it  was 
one  of  her  own  sex  who  was  hold- 
ing her  up,  she  rose  and  walked 
right  away,  without  ever  so  much 
as  saying  Thank  you,  just  as  if  there 
was  nothing  whatever  the  matter  ; 
no  more,  you  may  depend,  there 
wasn't.  But^  dear  me,  this  is  not 
what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  It 
was  about  the  gentleman.  Colonel 
Yorke,  if  you'll  believe  me,  and  if 
I  never  speak  a  word  again,  that 
gentleman  was  Falkland,  as  sure  as 
I  am  a  living  widow.  I  knew  him 
by  his  voice ;  you  know  what  a  nice 
voice  he  always  had — ^low,  but  so 
clear;  I  should  have  known  that 
voice  among  a  thousand :  but  when 
he  turned  round  I  saw  one  side  of 
his  face  for  an  instant,  the  other  was 
all  bandaged  up,  and  then  I  was 
sure  of  it^  although  it  was  dread- 
fully altered.  As  for  me,  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  I 
thought  I  should  have  fainted  away ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  mercy  something  did 
not  happen  to  me,  being  subject  as 
I  am  to  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head ; 
and  when  I  got  the  use  of  my  legs 
again  he  was  gone. 
''  You  may  fancy  my  state  of  mind. 
I  came  up  to  draw  my  pension — ^for 
you  know  I  like  to  look  after  my  own 
money  matters  myself,  and  save  ban- 
kers' bills — and  here  I  am  going 
on  for  the  third  day  in  town,  and 
living  in  this  expensive  hotel,  too, 
and  I  have  not  been  to  the  India 
Office  yet ;  and  there  are  the  Joneses 
in  South  Wales — they  are  relatives 
of  my  poor  Jones,  you  know— ex- 
pecting me  to  spend  Christmas 
with  them.  I  really  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I  have  written  to 
Jane  Folwheedle,  that's  my  sister- 
in-law ^" 
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"Good  heavens!''  cried  Yorke, 
interrupting  her  for  the  first  time, 
*'you  surely  have  not  written  to 
tell  her  of  this  discovery." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear  colonel,"  re- 
turned Mrs  Polwheedle,  looking  very 
sagacious.  ''  I  merely  said  that  my 
nerves  had  heen  upset  by  an  acci- 
dent I  saw  at  the  ndlway  station  ; 
but  I  felt  I  must  find  some  old 
friend  to  talk  it  over  quietly  with, 
or  I  should  break  down  under  the 
secret.  I  tried  to  find  out  Mac- 
kenzie Maxwell — ^he  that  was  Eesi- 
dency  doctor  at  Mustaphabad,  you 
know,  and  a  great  friend  of  poor 
Falkland — but  he  has  gone  out  of 
town.  And  then  I  thought  of  you. 
I  heard  you  were  in  England,  and 
I  went  to  Senior's  and  found  that 
they  were  your  agents,  and  that 
you  were  staying  only  a  few  miles 
off,  and  they  promised  to  telegraph, 
and  here  you  are;  and  I  have  scarce- 
ly been  able  to  sleep  a  wink  or  touch 
a  bit  of  food  since  this  happened. 
And  now  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  is  to  be  done." 

Yorke  asked  if  it  was  long  since 
she  had  heard  of  the  Kirkes. 

^ot  since  Mrs  Kirke  came  to 
England,  was  the  reply.  Kirke  had 
written  himself  from  Egypt,  some 
time  back,  to  say  he  hoped  to  pay 
what  he  owed  her  soon,  and  men- 
tioned that  his  wife  had  gone  on  to 
England. 

'^Then  had  Kirke  borrowed 
money  from  you  too  ? " 

''Ko,  it  was  a  trifle  his  wife 
owed  me;  it  was  when  we  were 
living  together  in  the  hills — after 
we  got  away  from  the  Eesidency, 
you  know.  La'  bless  you !  she  had 
no  more  notion  of  money  than  a 
child ;  and  if  I  had  not  taken  her 
in  to  chum  with  me,  and  managed 
the  housekeeping  and  all  that,  the 
servants  would  luive  robbed  the  very 
clothes  off  her  back.  Well,  when 
the  wedding-day  came,  there  was  a 


small  balance  due  on  the  account, 
and  she,  poor  thing,  came  to  me 
and  said  that  she  had  made  over  all 
her  money  to  Kirke,  and  given  him 
a  memo,  of  the  debt,  for  him  to  pay 
at  once ;  and  I  daresay  she  believed 
he  did  pay  it,  but  he  didn't:  he 
got  married  and  went  off  without 
paying  me ;  and  when  I  sent  him  a 
little  reminder  to  Mustaphabad,  he 
wrote  to  put  me  off,  and  then  the 
smash  came,  and  I  didn't  like  to 
trouble  them.  But  he  wrote  after- 
wards of  his  own  accord  from  Egypt, 
as  I  said,  although  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  see  any 
more  of  my  money." 

"  How  much  was  the  amount  % " 

"  Well,  it  was  about  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  rupees — no  great 
sum  to  be  sure;  still,  as  a  poor 
widow  myself " 

"That  would  be  about  thirty- 
seven  pounds,  wouldn't  it,  Mrs 
Polwheedle)  I  have  some  funds 
which  have  been  made  available  for 
meeting  Mrs — that  is,  for  meeting 
Kirke's  obligations  of  this  sort,  so 
you  will  allow  me  to  discbaige  this 
one  at  once." 

The  good  lady  for  an  instant 
looked  pleased  at  the  idea  of  re- 
covering the  long-standing  debt, 
but  presently  wagged  her  head  with 
a  knowing  smile,  "l^o,  no,  my 
young  friend ;  I  know  where  those 
available  funds  come  from.  Your 
purse  must  be  a  pretty  long  one  if 
it  is  to  pay  all  that  man's  debts,  I 
can  tell  you.  Of  course  I  should  like 
to  see  my  money  again ;  that's  only 
natural.  I  haven't  too  much  to 
live  on,  you  know;  only  my  widow's 
pension,  and  the  special  allowance 
they  give  me  on  account  of  poor 
Polwheedle's  services,  and  his  small 
savings,  and  the  trifle  left  by  poor 
Jones ;  still,  I'm  not  going  to  take 
your  money.  If  you  must  give  it 
to  somebody,  give  it  to  her,  poor 
thing;   she  is  sure  to  be  in  want 
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of  ity  wheieyer  she  is ;  for  all  she 
was  so  tall  and  grand-looking,  she 
was  as  helpless  as  an  infant  about 
housekeeping  and  money  matters, 
and  is  stiU,  you  may  depend ;  and 
111  be  bound  that  man  in  Egypt  is 
not  too  free  with  his  remittances." 

"So  you  have  no  idea  where 
Mrs  Eirke  is  9''  said  Yorke  pre- 
sently, asking  himself  whether  her 
old  acquaintance  might  not  per- 
chance be  some  help  to  the  poor 
wife  in  her  present  diistress,  and  yet 
doubtful  as  to  the  prudence  of 
telling  Mrs  Polwheedle  what  he 
knew. 

"I  haven't  an  idea;  but  I  hope 
and  trust  she  won't  meet  poor  Falk- 
land, wherever  she  is.  It  would 
kill  her,  I  do  believe.  Colonel 
Torke,  I  was  always  against  that 
second  marriage.  I  nustrusted  the 
man,  for  all  he  was  such  a  handsome 
man,  and  such  a  fine  soldier;  and 
now  this  seems  like  a  judgment  on 
her  for  marrying  so  soon.  Why,  I 
was  seven  years  a  widow  after  I 
lost  my  poor  Jones,  before  I  accept- 
ed Polwheedle.  He  wanted  me 
to  shorten  the  time;  but  I  was  quite 
firm.  There's  a  want  of  delicacy,  to 
my  mind,  in  manying  again  under 
seven  years;  don't  you  think  sol 
After  seven  years  it's  a  different 
thing,  of  course ;  but  a  woman  should 
be  delicate  before  everything." 

Presently  the  conversation  came 
back  to  the  subject  of  Yorke's  visit, 
and  Mrs  Polwheedle  for  the  first 
time  expressed  her  surprise  at  what, 
if  she  had  not  been  so  full  of  her 
own  story,  might  have  struck  her 
at  first,  that  Yorke  had  not  appeared 
so  much  astonished  at  her  news  as 
was  to  be  expected. 

Then  Yorke  told  her  that  he  too 
had  seen  Falkland — the  recognition, 
like  hers,  having  been  accidental — 
and  expected  to  see  him  again  very 
shortly;  although  he  evaded  Mrs 
Polwheedle's  very  natural  curiosity 


to  know  where  and  how  the  meet- 
ing had  happened.  Falkland,  he 
added,  did  not  know  that  he  had 
been  recognised  by  anybody  else  ; 
for  his  sake  and  for  Olivia's,  the 
secret  must  be  kept ;  and  he  used 
all  the  earnestness  of  manner  he 
could  summon  for  the  occasion,  in 
exhorting  Mrs  Polwheedle  on  no 
account  to  divulge  it. 

The  lady  at  once  promised  com- 
pliance, but  so  readily  and  lightly 
that  Yorke  felt  sure  the  promise 
would  not  be  kept,  and  was  filled 
with  dismay  at  this  new  complica- 
tion ;  still  more  when  he  heard 
that  Mrs  Polwheedle  was  expecting 
to  meet  some  of  the  old  Besidency 
garrison  that  very  day.  She  was  to 
dine  with  Mrs  Peart,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  killed  in  the  defence. 
'^  She  has  just  taken  a  house  at 
Netting  Hill,  you  know,  for  herself 
and  Kitty." 

"  Kitty  r' 

"Yes;  didn't  you  know  that 
Kitty  Spragge  had  come  hornet 
Kitty  Peart  that  was.  Yes,  she  has 
brought  home  all  the  children;  they 
landed  a  fortnight  ago— a  bad  time 
to  arrive;  but  they  got  an  empty 
steamer,  which  is  a  good  thing  when 
you  have  such  a  lot  of  cMldien. 
Fancy  that  chit  of  a  girl,  as  she 
used  to  be  at  the.Eesidency,  the 
mother  of  five  children,  and  the 
eldest  not  six !  No,  no,"  continued 
the  lady,  wagging  her  head  know- 
ingly, in  reply  to  a  question,  "young 
Spragge  hasn't  come  himself,  and  he 
isn't  likely  to,  either,  with  such  a 
family  to  provide  for.  He  has  had 
enough  to  do  to  send  them,  let  alone 
coming  himself :  he  had  to  borrow 
five  thousand  rupees  from  the  Agra 
Bank  for  their  passage-money  and 
outfit;  and  when  will  he  be  able  to 
pay  that  off,  do  you  suppose!  with 
him  on  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  rupees  a-month,  and  no  chance 
of  any  promotion  1   You  would  hard- 
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ly  know  Kitty  again,  she  has  grown  o'clock  punctually ;  just  a  cutlet 

so  stoutb     Yes,  I  am  going  to  take  and  mashed  potatoes,  and  a  little 

an  early  dinner  with  them,  and  then  bitter  beer ;  but  you  are  such  a 

we  are  going  with  the  eldest  boy  great  man  now,"  she  continued,  as 

to  the  circus.     I  like  to  see  good  he  declined  her  hospitality, ''  I  sup* 

horsemanship  myself ;   it  reminds  pose  you  would  not  care  to  stop  and 

one  so  of  one's  young  day&     But  I  keep  company  with  an  old  woman 


can't  get  that  poor  fellow  out  of  my 
head," 

Then  Yorke,  rising  to  go,  again 
urged  her  to  secrecy.  As  long  as 
they  kept  the    matter    to    them- 


like  me.  Dear  me  !  to  think  that 
you  were  a  mere  griff,  as  one  may 
say,  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out, 
and  now  here  you  are  a  colonel  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.    And  if  my  poor 


sebres,  he  pointed  out,  they  per-  Polwheedle  had  been  spared,  what 

haps  might  be  able  to  help  the  honours  he  would  have  come  in  for, 

unfortunate  persons  concerned  in  as  commandant  of  the  garrison,  and 

their  difficulty*      And  he   would  responsible  for  everything!    They 

come  back  soon  and  consult  her  as  would  have  made  him  a  K.C.B.  for 

to  what  was  best  to  be  done.    But  if  certain;  don't  you  think  so?  and 

once  the  matter  went  beyond  them-  then  I  should  have  been  my  Lady 

selves,  th^ir  use  and  influence  would  Pol ^" ;  but  the  emotion  called 

be  gone.     This  implied  bribe  had  its  up  by  this  picture  of  the  greatness 


effect,  and  Yorke  would  not  leave 
until  he  had  again  extracted  a  sol- 
emn promise  horn  her  not  to  breathe 
a  whisper  of  what  she  knew  to  Mrs 
Peart  or  any  one  else. 

''  So  you  won't  stay  and  take  a 
little  lunch  ?  "  said  the  lady,  as  they 
shook  hands  for  the  last  time.  ^*  I 
have  ordered  it  for  half-past  one 


which  should  have  been  her  portion, 
prevented  the  completion  of  the 
sentence,  and  Yorke  left  her  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  big  drawing- 
room,  wiping  away  the  tears  which 
welled  up  at  the  recital  of  her  loss, 
while  the  large  mirror  reflected  the 
tremulous  movement  of  her  ample 
figure. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


On  leaving  the  hotel,  Yorke  has- 
tened to  seek  out  Mackenzie  Max- 
well and  consult  with  him  on  the 
momentous  subject  with  which  he 
was  oppressed,  and  which  seemed 
for  the  time  to  dwarf  all  the  other 
business  of  life  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance. Yet  he  could  not  help 
thinking  with  a  sort  of  languid 
wonder  as  he  hastened  along,  how 
small  a  part  of  the  interview  just 
ended  had  been  devoted  to  the 
astonishing  news  which  led  to  it. 
Mrs  Polwheedle  had  seen  Falkland, 
and  was  still  able  to  think  about 
her  luncheon  and  her  visits ;  and, 
except  for  the  gratification  afforded 


her  by  having  a  listener,  nothing 
had  come  out  of  Yorke's  compli- 
ance with  her  urgent  summons. 
And  he  himself  too,  notwithstand- 
ing this  revelation,  found  ahready 
his  thoughts  at  times  wandering  to 
other  thmgs. 

At  Maxwell's  club,  where  he  had 
not  been  seen  for  two  days,  Yorke 
obtained  the  address  of  his  lodgings, 
and  on  inquiring  at  the  latter  place 
learned  that  the  doctor  had  gone 
out  of  town,  but  was  expected  back 
that  afternoon ;    and  Yorke  spent 
the  hours  restlessly  wandering    to 
and  fro  between  his  own  club  and 
the  house,  too  anxious  and  excited 
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to  do  aught  else.     At  last,  as  it  was  was  his  secret  to  keep  too,  so  I  was 

growing  dark,  he  was  just  leaving  obliged  to  give  you  the  cold  shoulder 

the  house  after  making  another  of  for  a  hit,  d'ye  see  f     But  I  am  truly 

many  fruitless  inquiries,  when  a  cab  glad  to  think  that  I  have  some  one 

drove  up  with  his  friend  inside.  to  talk  the  matter  oyer  with,  for 

Maxwell  recognising  Yorke  as  he  you  are  a  man  that  can  be  trusted 

stepped  out  gave  him  at  first  a  hearty  with  a  secret " 

greeting ;   then  as  he  stopped  to  Maxwell  then  went  on  to  explain 

pay  the  driver,  an  expression  of  re-  the  arrangements  that  had  just  been 

serve  came  over  him,  and  he  stood  made.      Comfortable  lodgings  had 

hesitating  on  the  pavement,  not  in-  been. taken  for  Olivia  at  a  sheltered 

viting  Yorke  to  enter  the  house,  point  on  the  south  coast.     Early 

but  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  go  away,  to-morrow  he  meant  to  go  down  to 

*'  I  understand  your  doubts,"  said  Shoalbrook,  to  try  and  manage  that 

Yorke  presently,  approaching  him  the  outcast  should  have  one  view  of 

•closely  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice ;  his  wife,  as  Falkland  had  already 

"  but  there  is  no  secret  to  be  kept  explained,  before  she  started  with 

from  me  ;  I  know  aU."  Maxwell  for  her  new  home. 

An  expression  of  surprise  and  re-  And  could  not  he  do  anything  to 

lief  came  over  Maxwell's  face,  sue-  help  the  stricken  pair)  Yorke  asked, 

ceeded    by    one  of   distrust    and  and  explained  to  his  friend  how  be 

anxiety.     How  much  of  the  awful  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood, 

secret  did  Yorke  know  1  urging  his  strong  desire  to  be  of 

*'  I  have  seen  her,**  continued  the  service.     At  least  he  could  come 

other,  ''  and  I  have  seen  him.    It  forward  to  aid  with  his  purse ;  so 

was  by  a  strange  chance.    Will  you  much  of  the  distress  as  money  could 

not  lead  the  way  in,  that  we  may  alleviate  he  might  help  to  fend  off 

speak  about  this  in  private ) "  from  the  unfortunate  Olivia. 

Then,  seated  in  the  sitting-room  But  Maxwell  said  that  there  was 

whither    Maxwell  now  conducted  no  need  for  that  now.     No  doubt 

him,  Yorke  told  him  the  events  of  she  had  been  left  in  terrible  straits 

the  past  evening,  and  the  two  friends  at  one  time,  before  she  made  her- 

mutually  confessed  the  relief  they  self  known  to  Maxwell ;  for  having 

found  in  being  able  to  have  this  been  brought  up  abroad,  and  the 

confidence  on  the  subject  aunt  with  whom  she  lived  as  a  girl 

''  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  the  old  being  dead,  she  had  found  herself 

doctor,  ''  what  a  burden  this  secret  a  stranger  in  England,  friendless  and 

has  been  to  me ;  and  when  I  met  almost  without  money.     But  Falk- 

you  last,  I  felt  that  if  I  did  not  run  land  had  enough  to  keep  her  from 

away,  I  should  be  tempted  to  make  want,  and  if  not.  Maxwell  himself 

a  clear  breast  of  it  and  consult  you.  had  more  than  sufficent  for  his  own 

And  indeed  I  should  have  been  simple  needs,  and  was  not  likely  to 

well  pleased  to  think  that  the  poor  let  the  daughter  of  his  old  Mend 

lassie  should  have  another  ftiend  suffer,  now  that  her  condition  was 

at  hand,  for  a  friend  I  know  you  known.    No,  there  was  no  need  of 

would  be ;  although,  of  course,  you  money ;  "  and  you,  my  dear  fellow," 

can't  be  expected  to  feel  for  her  as  I  continued  the  doctor,  '^  must  have 

do,  who  was  like  a  brother  to  both  plenty  of  use  for  all  you  have  got^ 

father  and  husband.     And  I  would  for  you  are  just  at  the  time  of  life 

have  asked  you  at  once  to  come  when  a  man  is  likely  to  have  not 

down  and  see  her ;  but  then  there  more  than  he  wants.     I  suppose 
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you  will  be  haying  a  wife  of  your  left  India.  Truly  a  time  of  trouble^ 
own  soon.  Bat  no  doubt  the  poor  and  suffering  from  first  to  last^  witb 
girl  will  be  glad  to  see  you  now  and  which  she  was  ill  fitted  in  every 
again,  to  talk  oyer  old  times.  And  sense  to  struggle, 
perhaps  her  bus — ^  perhaps  Kirke  At  last  Yorke  rose  to  go.  Engross- 
inll  be  coming  home,  or  at  any  rate  ing  though  the  subject  of  their  con- 
sending  her  some  money.  He  has  versation  was,  there  must  be  an  end 
assigned  his  half-pay  to  her  already,  of  it.  Maxwell  had  business  to- 
and  it  was  that  she  was  living  upon  do,  and  he  himself  must  be  leav- 
when  she  wrote  to  me — a  bare  star-  ing  town.  But]  they  were  to  meet 
vation  allowance,  of  course,  for  one  again  next  morning  at  the  river- 
never  accustomed  to  think  about  side  inn. 

money.       I    don't    suppose  there  One  question  Maxwell  put  as  he 

is  intentional  neglect ;  he  seemed  was  leaving  the  room.     Had  Falk- 

always  to  be  very  fond  of  her ;  it  is  land  mentioned  to  Yorke  the  cir- 

simply,  I  suspect,  the  behaviour  of  cumstances    of   his  meeting  with 

a  selfish  man,  in  dreadful  embarrasa-  himself,  and  did  he  describe  at  all 

laent  and  at  a  distance.     But  we  how  he  had  passed  the  last  seven 

must  take  care  he  does  not  discover  years  1 

the  secret ;  there  is  no  saying  how  Yorke  replied  that  Falkland  men- 
he  might  take  it,  or  how  it  might  tioned  the  recognition  as  having 
affect  his  treatment  of  her.  Her  been  accidental,  and  that  he  had 
bestchanceof  happiness,  poor  thing,  frequently  referred  to  his  loss  of 
is  in  being  united  to  him  again,  memory,  and  the  difficulty  he  found 
horrible  though  the  idea  seems,  in  recalling  the  past 
And  this  is  what  Falkland,  nobly  Maxwell  shook  his  head  sadly, 
unselfish  as  ever,  himself  wishes."  ''  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  whole 

But  Maxwell  showed  great  alarm  truth,"  he  said.  ''  These  injuries 
when  Yorke  told  him  of  his  inter-  to  the  head  have  affected  the  brain 
view  with  Mrs  Polwheedle.  He  in  more  ways  than  one.  When  I 
concurred  with  the  latter  in  think-  first  met  our  poor  friend  he  was  lin- 
ing it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  der  restraint  abroad.  He  has  been 
that  the  secret  could  now  be  kept,  perfectly  lucid  ever  since;  but  I  have 
This  new  aspect  of  affairs  made  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
them  look  black  indeed.  Fresh  and  part  of  his  time  since  his  return  to 
greater  unhappiness  awaited  these  Europe  has  been  passed  in  this  way 
unfortunate  persons  if  the  secret  in  different  places.  Happily  for 
were  divulged.  He,  too,  must  see  him  he  has  no  recollection  of  these 
Mrs  Polwheedle,  and  endeavour  to  times.  But  you  have  seen  for  your- 
hold  her  to  secrecy.  self  what  a  mere  wreck  he  is  in  every 

Thus  the  two  friends  discussed  way  of  the  noble  Falkland  whom 
the  sad  history  of  Falkland  and  we  once  knew.  Would  to  God  he- 
Olivia,  not  talking  quickly,  for  their  had  really  been  taken  from  us  when 
hearts  were  too  full,  but  in  under-  we  thought  we  had  lost  him ! " 
tones,  and  with  frequent  gaps  be-  Yorke  on  leaving  Maxwell's  lodg- 
tween  reply  and  question,  looking  ings  hurried  to  the  station.  Ho 
down  as  they  spoke  at  the  embers  of  would  just  be  in  time  to  catch  a 
the  fire  before  which  they  sat  in  the  train  for  Hamwell,  and  the  best  thing- 
dark  room,  as  Yorke  learned  from  he  could  do  would  be  to  go  to  The 
the  good  doctor  further  particulars  Beeches.  There  he  would  be  near 
about  Olivia's  adventures  since  she  to  both  Olivia  and  Falkland,  and 
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ready  to  keep  his  appointment  on 
the  monow;  and  he  remembeied, 
too,  what  all  this  time  he  had  al- 
most foigotten,  that  some  explana- 
tion was  due  to  his  hosts  for  his 
sadden  disappearance;  still  more, 
that  a  farther  explanation  mast  be 
had  with  Lacy,  and  an  anderstand- 
ing  come  to  with  her  father.  And 
jet  for  the  time  the  prospect  of 
having  to  do  this  seemed  atterly 
•distastefuL  The  very  notion  that 
he  shoald  be  scheming  plans  for 
happiness  and  wedded  life  appeared 


like  a  sacrilege  to  the  memory  of 
his  first  love  in  her  lonely  wretch- 
edness. 

The  train  passed  throogh  Shoal- 
brook  Janction,  stopping  tiiere  for  a 
minate;  thecairiagewasfollasafiiial 
of  basiness  men  retaining  home, 
each  with  his  little  basket  of  fish  or 
game :  some  slept^  others  discossed 
the  evening  papers ;  while  hard  by, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  which  flow- 
ed swifUy  on,  were  the  two  onhappy 
beings  whose  tragic  fate  he  was 
watching,  anable  to  avert. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


Yorke  arrived  at  The  Beeches  only 
a  few  minates  before  dinner-time. 
Everybody  had  retired  to  dress,  and 
the  blaase  of  lights  and  array  of  extra 
waiters  bastUng  aboat  betokened 
a  party,  while  the  presence  of  the 
gentlemanly-looking  person  in  the 
hall  proclaimed  that  MrHanckes  was 
among  the  guests ;  bat  Mr  Peevor 
came  oat  to  greet  him,  receiving 
the  apologies  which  Yorke  made 
for  his  anceremonioas  departare 
in  qaite  an  apologetic  manner. 
'^  Pray  do  not  mention  it.  Colonel ; 
business  is  basiness,  of  coarse,  and 
mast  be  attended  to ;  I  am  a  basi- 
ness man  myself,  yoa  know.  I 
have  to  go  to  town  myself  to- 
morrow j  treating  yoa  qaite  ancere- 
monioasly,  yoa  see.  Bat  I  am 
so  glad  that  yoa  have  been  able 
to  return  in  time  for  dinner,  as  we 
have  a  few  friends  whom  I  shoald 
like  to  introduce  to  you.  So  sorry 
there  was  no  carriage  to  meet  you 
at  the  station:  if  we  could  have 
guessed  you  were  coming  by  that 
train,  I  shoald  have  made  a  point 
of  sending  one.  Those  flies  are  so 
cold  and  drafty." 

On  descending  to  the  blue  draw- 
ing-room, Yorke  found  a  lai^e  party 
assembled,  including  Mr  Hanckes, 


who  had  come  down  by  the  previ- 
ous train,  and  he  had  barely  time 
to  pay  his  greetings  to  the  ladies  of 
the  family  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Although  the  occasion 
did  not  lend  itself  to  love  passages, 
for  Lucy  was  surrounded  by  visit- 
ors, it  would  have  been  easy  for  a 
lover  during  the  brief  moment  while 
he  held  her  hand  in  his  to  exchange 
signals  with  the  eyes  that  would 
have  been  easily  understood;  bat  al- 
though she  cast  a  timid  inqoiiing 
glance  at  her  hero,  as  if  to  learn  in 
what  mood  to  find  him,  it  met  with 
no  response.  Poor  Lucy  showed 
only  too  plainly  that  she  was  so 
much  in  love  as  to  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept her  lover  on  his  own  terms ; 
and  in  his  present  mood  he  was 
cruel  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
his  conquest  Perchance  the  ab- 
sence of  difficulty  in  winning  it  had 
robbed  the  prize  of  its  value.  He 
did  not  even  notice  that  she  was 
taken  in  to  dinner  by  Mr  Hanckea. 
It  fell  to  him  to  give  his  arm  to  the 
hostess;  and  sitting  at  the  same  side 
of  the  long  table  as  Lucy,  and  at  ihe 
other  end  of  it,  she  could  not  see 
him,  and  he  sat  moody  and  preoe- 
cupied,  not  caring  to  watch  her. 
TUs  eating  and  drinking^  all  thia 
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pomp  and  display^  and  waste  of 
food  and  wine,  and  show  and  glit- 
ter,  janed  liaishly  on  his  senses,  as 
he  contzaated  the  forlorn  condition 
of  hia  two  Mends  so  close  at  hand, 
And  he  was  in  no  humour  for  small- 
talk  and  civilit J.  But  Mis  Peevor 
was  at  no  time  a  great  talker ;  and 
after  a  few  necessary  commonplaces 
about  the  children,  and  a  polite 
reference  to  the  business  which 
called  him  away,  she  was  sufficiently 
occupied  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  feast  The  lady  on  his  right 
was  one  of  those  numerous  members 
of  society  who  go  persistently  to 
dinner-parties  without  the  least 
intention  of  amusing  or  being 
amused,  and  on  this  occasion  was 
allowed  full  liberty  to  gratify  her 
tastes.  But,  long  and  dreary  though 
the  meal  was  to  Yorke,  the  sitting  in 
silence  and  ioaction  through  the 
long  courses  seemed  preferable  to 
moving  away ;  and  when  the  ladies 
left  the  room — ^Lucy  castLag  back 
as  she  passed  out  a  timid  glance,  to 
which  he  merely  answered  with  an 
empty  smile — Mr  Peevor  moved  up 
to  his  wife's  seat,  and  accepted  his 
languid  attention  as  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  launch  into  the 
domestic  price-current  vrith  a  degree 
of  havering  persistence  that  render- 
ed a  listener  superfluous,  and  was 
easily  led  on  to  protract  the  sitting 
to  a  much  greater  length  than  usual, 
tUl  even  some  of  the  ten  decanters 
showed  signs  of  exhaustion.  Yorke, 
as  he  well  knew,  had  a  duty  to  do 
in  the  drawing-room.  To  meet 
Lucy  again  otherwise  than  on  the 
new  footing  justiQed  by  what  had 
passed  the  day  before,  would  be 
cruel  and  cowardly.  Yet  because 
in  his  present  mood  it  was  a  duty 
and  no  more,  what  had  still  to  be 
done  seemed  now  distasteful.  Was 
it  because  the  events  of  the  last  few 
hours  had  brought  back  so  vividly 
the  day-dreams  of  his  early  manhood. 


and  that  he  shrank  from,  the  efifort 
of  finally  casting  off  the  bonds 
which  he  had  worn  so  long  that 
they  had  grown  to  be  a  part  of 
himself?  Or  was  it  the  reason 
which  he  put  before  himself  as  the 
real  one,  that  to  be  indulging  at 
such  a  time  in  schemes  for  his  own 
happiness  was  a  selfish  desecrsr 
tion  of  old  friendship  for  the  two 
unhappy  persons  for  whose  suffer- 
ings he  professed  to  feel  so  deeply  % 
Whatever  the  realcause,  it  was  at  any 
rate  a  sort  of  relief  that  the  gentle- 
men sat  unusually  long  over  their 
wine,  not  moving  to  the  yellow 
drawing-room  till  it  was  nearly 
time  for  the  visitors'  carriages  to 
arrive.  Even  then  Mr  Peevor 
insisted  on  bringing  up  the  different 
male  guests  to  be  introduced  to 
him — ^middle-aged  gentlemen  aU  ap- 
parently connected  in  some  way 
with  the  city;  and  then  on  taking 
him  round  to  be  introduced  to 
their  various  partners,  matrons  of 
more  or  less  ample  figure,  as  his 
(Mr  Peevor's)  distinguished  friend, 
Colonel  Yorke,  the  Victoria  Cross 
man,  and  so  fortL  And  on  this 
occasion  he  was  almost  glad  to 
have  to  go  through  the  ceremony ; 
it  gave  him  an  excuse  for  avoiding 
Lucy,  although  he  could  not  help 
noticing  how  distraught  she  looked, 
as  she  interrupted  the  conversation 
in  which  Mr  Hanckes  was  engaging 
her  to  steal  a  troubled  glance  in  his 
direction.  Poor  Uttle  Lucy  !  The 
first  real  gentleman  as  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  ever  met,  and  a  hero 
to  boot,  this  noble  creature  who 
had  won  her  simple  heart  almost 
from  the  first  moment  he  looked  at 
her,  this  splendid  being  she  had 
fondly  believed  to  have  also  fallen  in 
love  with  herself;  but  the  cup  of 
bliss  seemed  now  to  be  shattered 
almost  before  she  had  raised  it  to 
her  lips,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  short  life,  tranquil  and  tamo. 
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she  felt  all  the  pangs  of  real  un- 
happiness. 

Eren  when  the  guests,  except 
Mr  Hanckes,  who  was  to  stop 
for  the  night,  had  taken  their 
departure,  and  their  party  was 
reduced  to  half-a-dozen  persons 
— ^for  Miss  Maria  had  not  come 
down-stairs  this  evening — he  en- 
gaged Miss  Cathy  in  conversation 
in  quite  another  part  of  the  large 
room.  Miss  Cathy  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  thaw  to  go  out 
hunting  that  morning,  and  was  full 
of  regrets  at  his  absence ;  there  had 
been  two  capital  runs,  and  so  forth, 
although  mostly  over  Sunfem 
Common,  which  was  not  like  the 
grass  country  :  and  Yorke  found  it 
easy  to  keep  the  conversation  to 
that  subject,  Mr  Hanckes  coming 
up  to  join,  and  expressing  his  sym- 
pathy with  Yorke  in  having  lost 
his  day's  'unting ;  for  although  not 
a  hunting  man  himself,  he  coiild 
understand  how  much  the  Colonel 
would  have  enjoyed  it,  especially  in 
such  company.  Such  a  pity  too  for 
Miss  Cathy  to  have  been  obliged 
to  go  alone.  For  Mr  Hanckes 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  Yorke's 
attentions  were  paid  to  the  horse- 
woman of  the  family,  as  became 
a  military  man,  and  was  therefore 
quite  easy  about  his  presence  in 
the  house.  Lucy  meanwhile  sat  in 
a  corner  looking  over  an  album  of 
photographs  which  she  had  seen  a 
hundred  times  before. 

But  when  the  ladies  rose  to  say 
good-night,  and  Yorke,  who  was 
standing  near  the  door,  opened  it 
for  them,  Lucy's  face  as  she  passed 
out,  the  last  of  the  three  ladies, 
looked  so  pitiful — ^he  had  held  out 
his  hand,  which  she  took  without 
raising  her  eyes — that  he  relented 
£rom  his  selfish  preoccupation. 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
following  her  into  the  hall,  "I 
have  to  ask  your    pardon    for  a 


hundred  sins  this  evening;  but  I 
have  been  meeting  with  some  very 
dear  friends  who  are  in  sore  trouble, 
and  I  could  not  shake  off  the  effect 
it  has  produced*  Can  you  forgive 
me  if  I  tell  you  so  much!"  and  at 
the  look  which  accompanied  these 
words,  and  which  Lucy's  now  up- 
raised eyes  received,  the  poor  girl's 
face  brightened  up  at  once,  and 
she  stood  irresolute  returning  his 
smile,  while  the  tears  of  joy  came  up 
to  relieve  the  anxious  little  heart 
True,  this  was  not  quite  what  ahe 
had  expected  love-making  to  be; 
but  then  she  had  not  yet  quite  got 
over  her  awe  of  her  lover,  and  to 
know  that  he  was  her  lover  seemed 
sufficient  happiness. 

She  stood  still  in  the  hall,  wait- 
ing for  something  more  to  be  said, 
or  perhaps  trying  to  say  something 
herself;  while  Cathy,  who  had  left 
the  room  just  before  her,  divining 
possibly  that  the  conversation  was 
of  an  interesting  nature,  had  hur- 
ried up  the  staircase  and  was  now 
out  of  sight. 

"But  we  must  not  stand  here," 
continued  Yorke,  with  a  snule,  *'  or 
Mr  Hanckes  will  be  jealous ; "  aud 
Lucy  tripped  off,  her  heart  dancing 
with  joy. 

Certainly,  thought  Yorke,  as  he 
watched  her  graceful  little  figure 
retreating,  the  rich  brown  hair  and 
the  handsome  toilet  seeming  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  luxurious  sur- 
roundings  of  the  scene,  if  a  man  may 
be  satisfied  with  a  pretty  face,  and 
a  loving  heart,  and  a  sweet  temper, 
I  must  be  an  ill-conditioned  fellow 
to  feel  any  misgivings. 

The  die  was  cast  now  at  any 
rate,  but  he  felt  in  no  humour  for 
an  interview  that  night  with  Mr 
Peevor ;  nor  was  a  convenient  op- 
portunity afforded  for  doing  so.  Mr 
Hanckes  retired  at  once,  announcing 
himself  to  be  an  early  sleeper ;  and 
Mr  Peevor  apologetically  proposed 
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that  there  should  be  no  billiaids  that  ing  to  possible  misconception ;  but 
evening,  as  he  had  to  go  to  town  cotdd  he  reconcile  it  to  his  duty 
hiTfiflftlf  early  next  day  on  business,  to  be  taking  his  pleasure  while 
So  Torke  sought  his  room  to  think  Falkland  was  hiding  his  suffer- 
over  the  strange  incongruity  of  his  ings  in  some  lonely  retreat  %  Was 
position*  So  long  believing  himself  it  not  his  plain  duty  to  devote 
to  be  inconsolable,  and  now  to  be  himself  so  long  as  his  leave  lasted 
establishing  new  interests,  and  to  to  companionship  with  Falkland's 
have  found  real  happiness  in  his  wrecked  fortunes)  Life  was  now 
grasp  at  last^  at  the  very  time  when  very  sweet  to  Yorke ;  and  it  was 
he  found  himself  again  in  Olivia's  with  a  full  sense  of  the  extent  of 
presence — ^to  be  makuig  love  to  an-  the  sacrifice  that  he  resolved  to 
other  woman  when  his  first  love,  make  it,  if  Falkland  on  the  morrow 
the  only  woman  he  used  to  think  should  show  any  disposition  for  his 
whom  he  ever  could  love,  was  in  companionship.  But  this  must  not 
loneliness  and  suffering  hard  by.  prevent  his  coming  to  an  under- 
And  there  came  up,  too,  the  sense  standing  with  Lucy's  father.  That 
that  a  new  duty  must  now  fall  was  a  plain  duty  too. 
upon  him.  He  could  not  minister  But  Yorke's  was  not  the  age  for 
to  Olivia's  wants.  In  her  deserted  broken  nights,  and  while  arranging 
condition  anything  like  familiarity  his  plans  for  the  morrow  he  soon 
must  be  guarded  against  as  lead-  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

It  seemed  to  the  household  of  body    who    heard    the    noise    of 

The  Beeches  to  be  yet  early  in  the  Johnson's  knocking  at  the  door,  the 

night,  but  in  reality  it  was  morning,  alarm  had  been  spread  over    the 

altiiough    still    quite   dark,  when  whole  house, 

its  slumbering  inmates  were  aroused  ''Is  there  an  engine  on  the  placet" 

by  an  alarm  of  fire.      But  Yorke,  called  out  Yorke  to  Mr  Peevor ;  ''  of 

jumping    up    and     huddling    on  course  you  wiU  send  it^  sir ;  I  will 

some  clothes,  could  make  out  soon  go  with  it ;  I  will  be  ready  in  a 

among  the  hurried  questions  and  minute.'' 

Answers    exchanged    between    Mr  *'And  I  too,"  cried  Mr  Hanckes 
Peevor  inside    his  room  and   the  from  his  room ;  ''  I'll  just  get  'old  of 
butler  without,  interrupted  by  ex-  a  few  warm  things  first;"  and  in  a 
clamations  from  Mrs  Peevor  about  few  seconds  the  two  gentlemen  were 
the  children,  and  general  banging  hurrying  down-stairs,  the  shutting 
of  doors  and  whisperings  in  the  of  doors  as  they  passed  along  tiie 
coixidoTB,  that  the  butler  was  trying  corridor  indicating  that  the  fair  in- 
to  explain  that  it  was   not    The  mates  of  the  different  chambers  had 
Beeches  which  was  on  fire,  but  some  all  been  aroused  by  the  alarm,  and 
place  in  the  neighbourhood.    John-  were  peering  out  in  deshabille,  to 
son  the  engineer,  who  slept  outside,  know  what  all  the  noise  was  about, 
getting  up  to  tend  the  furnaces,  had  Issuing    from    the    house,    Mr 
seen  the  glare,  and  had  awakened  Peevor    calling    to   them,  as  the 
the  butler  to  know  if  the  engine  butler  opened  the  hall-door  to  let 
should  be  sent ;  and  the  word  "fire"  them  out,  to  be  sure  and  wrap  up 
having  been  caught  up  by  some-  well  or  they  would  take  cold,  tlic 
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gentlemen  found  that  by  Johnson's  yet  mnch  clarifying  neither.  Now 
exertions  the  engine  had  already  then,  which  ofyou  boys  are  coming  t 
been  brought  out  into  the  stable-  there's  room  for  six,  besides  John- 
yard,  while  harness  was  being  put  on  son  and  me.  Colonel,  you'll  drive, 
a  couple  of  hoises.  *^  It  was  I  got  I  hope ;  it's  a  case  of  pace  this  is.'* 
Peeyor  to  have  an  engine  on  the  And  Yorke  taking  the  reins  jumped 
place,"  said  Mr  Hanckes  to  Yorke  on  the  box ;  and  the  others,  gar- 
as  they  stood  waiting  in  the  yard ;  deners  and  stablemen,  clambering 
^  I  can't  abide  fires.  We  had  a  fire  up  on  the  side  seats,  the  engine 
in  our  warehouse  once,  with  fifty  rattled  out  of  the  yard,  and  along 
thousand  gallon  of  hoil  all  round —  the  avenue,  faster  than  the  horses 
balsam  to  the  time  of  fifty  thou-  had  ever  gone  before, 
sand  gallon  all  round,  ready  to  blasse  As  they  entered  the  highroad  at 
up.  A  nice  little  bonfire  it  would  the  end  of  the  ayenue  the  glare  was 
have  made,  I  expect.  That  was  so  bright  it  seemed  as  if  the  fire 
a  anxious  moment^  I  do  assure  must  be  close  at  hand ;  but  the  men 
you ;  it  was  touch  and  go,  and  no  said  that  there  was  no  house  near  to 
mistake ;  and  we  just  got  it  under  The  Beeches  in  that  direction,  and 
in  time.  But  we  live  and  learn.  I've  Yorke  drove  furiously  along  the 
took  precaution  enough  since,  and  road,  waiting  for  the  first  opening 
now  we  could  flood  the  'ole  place —  to  turn  towards  the  fire, 
the  whole  place  could  be  flooded  in  A  very  few  minutes'  driving 
five  minutes.  And  then  I  gave  brought  them  to  the  point  where 
Peevor  no  peace  till  he  bought  an  the  road  turned  down  towards  the 
engine  too.  'Peevor,'  I  says, '  you've  river,  the  same  down  which  he  had 
got  a  sight  of  valuables,  and  every-  made  his  eventful  walk  with  Lucy, 
&ing  a  man  of  taste  can  want,  ex-  and  there  an  opening  in  the  line  of 
cept  an  engine  to  keep  'em  safe ;  do  hedge  showed  them  the  fire  itself, 
you  want  to  be  burnt  out  of  'ouse  the  glare  of  which  had  been  seen 
and  'ome— do  you  want  to  be  burnt  so  high  in  the  sky,  blazing  at  the 
out  of  house  and  home  some  fine  bottom  of  the  hill,  evidently  on  the 
night  ?  You  must  just  get  a  first-  bank  of  the  river, 
class  hengine,  that's  what  you  must  ^'  'Tis  the  inn  by  the  river,"  said 
do,  and  lose  no  time  about  it'  one  of  the  men;  '"tis  the  Biver 
And  so  he  got  me  to  choose  a  Belle ;  how  it  do  blaze,  to  be  sure ! " 
engine  for  him,  and  a  real  beauty  it  and  in  another  moment  they  lost 
is,  made  to  order  with  all  the  latest  sight  of  the  actual  flame,  as  Yorke 
improvements,  and  it  may  be  of  tiuned  the  horses  at  a  gaJlop  down 
use  to  the  neighbours  as  well  as  to  the  steep  hilL 
him.  Not  that  we  shall  do  much  in  The  party  were  silent  now,  busy 
the  salvage  line  to-night,  I  expect ;  in  holding  on  to  their  narrow  seats, 
the  fire  seems  too  much  gone  for  as  the  engine  swayed  to  and  fro 
that ; "  and  indeed  from  where  they  with  the  furious  driving,  the  glare 
stood  the  glare  could  be  seen  in  the  becoming  brighter  eveiy  moment, 
sky,  high  above  the  yard  wall  and  The  bottom  of  the  hill  was  soon 
the  garden  trees  beyond.  reached,  and,  rattling  round  the 
"  Here  comes  the  horses  at  last,"  comer,  Yorke  pulled  up  the  horses 
continued  Mr  Hanckes ;  ''if  our  lads  short  at  the  river-bank,  as  the  truth 
at  the  shop  weren't  a  trifle  smarter  of  which  he  had  an  uneasy  fore- 
than  Peevor's  own  people,  it  ain't  boding  during  the  drive  was  now 
much  balsam  we  should  turn  out  made  clear.  On  the  right,  where 
in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  nor  the  inn  should  be,  all  was  dark  and 
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still :  the  boming  house  was  on 
their  left — ^it  was  Olivia's. 

While  the  others  jumping  from 
their  seats  began  to  set  about  get- 
ting the  engine  ready  to  work, 
Torke  ran  forward  a  few  paces 
through  the  gate  into  the  little 
garden* 

The  house  was  now  all  on  fire, 
flames  rushing  out  of  the  roof  and 
windows.  Before  it  on  the  lawn 
stood  a  few  onlookers,  gazing  idly 
at  the  spectacle  which  lighted  up 
their  faces. 

"  You've  a-come  along  with  that 
there  engine,  I  suppose,  sir  % "  said 
one  of  the  little  group  to  Yorke,  a 
stout  elderly  man,  whom  he  at  once 
recognised  to  be  the  landlord  of  the 
Eiver  BeUe.  «  Taint  a  bit  of  good 
pouring  water  on  that  there  fire; 
you  might  pour  the  whole  river  on 
it  now,  and  nothing  come  of  it." 

"  And  the  family  1 "  said  Yorke, 
almost  breathless  with  excitement, 
—"the  lady  and  children?" 

"  Oh,  they  was  got  out  all  right, 
and  the  nuss  too ;  but  the  gentle- 
man  " 

"  What  gentleman  ? " 

"Him  as  was  staying  at  my 
place,  over  at  the  Belle  yonder," 
said  the  man,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  inn;  "he  saved 
the  lady  first  and  then  the  children ; 
'twas  wonderful  to  see  how  he  went 
up  the  ladder,  and  him  with  only 
one  arm  too.  'Twas  an  uncommon 
dose  thing,  sure,  for  the  house  is 
that  frail  it  didn't  want  much  light- 
ing; it  was  all  in  a  blaze  afore  a 
soul  heerd  of  it" 

Yorke  stood  silent,  and  the  man 
went  on. 

"Yes,  'twas  a  wonderful  sight 
to  see  :  there  was  the  lady  a- 
wringing  of  her  hands  at  the  win- 
der, and  the  nuss  a-screaming  like 
a  railway  whistle ;  and  we  puts  the 
ladder  up  agen'  the  winder,  and  the 
gentleman  he  runs  up  it,  and  helps 
the  nuss  down — ^hands  her  to  our 


Joe — that's  our  pot-boy — ^who  was 
dose  behind  of  him,  and  then  he 
wants  the  lady  to  follow ;  I  seed  it 
all  myself,  for  I  was  a-helping  to 
keep  the  ladder  steady;  but  the 
lady  she  calls  out  that  the  children 
are  inside,  and  so  the  gentleman  he 
goes  in  at  the  winder,  and  brings 
out  the  two  children,  fust  one  and 
then  the  other — ^for  you  see  he 
couldn't  carry  but  one  at  a  time 
because  of  him  only  having  one 
arm — ^brings  them  right  out  of  the 
fire,  as  one  may  say — ^for  it  were 
burning  very  fierce  even  then,  al- 
most as  fierce  as  you  see  it  a-bum- 
ing  now — ^and  hands  them  out  to 
our  Joe ;  and  the^poor  little  things, 
though  they  was  in  their  night- 
shifts  they  wasn't  even  singed,  for 
he  covered  them  in  his  big  cloak — 
only  frightened  a  bit ;  and  then  the 
gentleman  he  wants  the  lady  to  step 
over  the  window-sill  and  on  to  the 
ladder,  but  she  seemed  all  dazed  like 
with  fear;  I  could  see  hera-standiiig 
before  the  window  looking  as  it 
nnght  be  at  a  ghost.  Then  the  gentle- 
man he  caUs  out  to  Joe ;  '  Can  you 
pass  me  up  a  bit  of  rope?'  says  he. 
So  we  soon  gets  a  bit  of  rope  and 
hands  it  to  Joe,  and  he  hands  it  to 
the  gentleman,  and  the  gentleman 
he  tried  for  to  tie  the  lady  up  with 
it,  but  couldn't  manage  it  on  account 
of  his  having  only  one  hand,  you 
see.  So  then  Joe  he  goes  up,  and 
the  two  together  they  passes  the 
rope  and  a  sheet  round  the  lady 
(who  seemed  all  in  a  faint  like), 
and  lifts  her  out,  and  then  they  all 
come  down, — ^f ust  the  lady,  and  then 
Joe  holding  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  gentleman  a -holding  of  the- 
other,  and  every  one  a-shouting  like 
mad — ^for  there  was  quite  a  crowd 
round  here — ^to  see  him  so  gallant 
and  dextrous.  And  our  Joe,  he 
behaved  uncommon  well  too — I 
must  say  that  for  our  Joe.  Well, 
sir,  we  all  thought  they  was  quite 
safe  out  of  it,  and  a  good  job  too> 
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"when  just  as  they  bad  got  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  lady  was  on  the 
ground,  a  great  piece  of  the  eave- 
board — that  there  great  piece  as  you 
see  lying  there — came  down  and 
struck  the  gentleman  on  the  head, 
and  he  fell  off  the  ladder,  stunned 
like,  as  well  he  might  be,  for  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  half  a  hun- 
dred-weight if  it's  a  pound.  Oh,  it 
were  a  pity ! — it  were  indeed,  and 
him  having  acted  so  gallant  and 
noble." 

Yorke  had  stood  still,  fascinated 
by  the  tale,  listening  to  the  man's 
recital     The  words  came  with  dif- 


ficulty as  he  asked,  ''  Was  the  gen- 
tleman much  hurt)" 

'*  Stunned  complete,  and  his  poor 
face  was  an  awful  objec'.  The  lady, 
she  knelt  down  by  him  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand 
in  hers  and  began  arrubbing  of  it ; 
but  that  wouldn't  do  no  good,  of 
course.  We  carried  him  in  to  the 
Belle,  and  my  missis  is  a-looking 
after  him,  and  Joe  has  run  for  the 
doctor ;  he  ought  to  be  back  soon. 
His  face  is  that  ghastly — ^well,  'tis  a 
sad  thing,  surelie,  to  save  four  lives 
and  maybe  lose  of  his  own,  and  him 
having  acted  so  gallant  and  noble." 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 


The  little  inn  was  crowded  with 
people,  for  the  fire  had  aroused  the 
whole  neighbourhood;  and  the 
lookers-on,  now  that  the  interest 
was  transferred  here  from  the  blaz- 
ing house,  had  for  the  most  part 
adjourned  to  the  tap  to  discuss  the 
event  over  something  to  drink,  and 
perhaps  to  get  a  further  glimpse  of 
some  of  the  principal  actors  in  it ; 
but  the  good  landlady,  standing  by 
the  door  of  the  parlour  into  which 
Falkland  had  been  carried,  kept 
off  the  curious  from  looking  inside, 
while  giving  her  instructions  to  the 
maid  busily  employed  in  the  tap- 
room on  the  other  side  of  the  pas- 
sage. She  recognised  Yorke,  how- 
ever, as  Falkland's  friend,  and  at 
once  gave  him  admission. 

The  body  of  the  injured  man  had 
been  placed  on  the  little  couch ;  be- 
side it  knelt  Olivia,  her  long  hair 
falling  loose  over  her  shoidders, 
grasping  her  husband's  hand  in  her 
own,  and  gazing  with  blanched  and 
horror-stricken  feu^e  at  the  mutilated, 
senseless  features  before  her.  Re- 
morse, terror,  pity,  and  affection, 
made  up  a  look  of  agony  in  the  un- 
happy wife's  face  in  keeping  with 
the  tragic  situation. 


Yorke  could  find  no  words  of 
comfort  or  consolation,  nor  could  he 
tell  from  her  rapt  look  whether  she 
was  conscious  of  his  presence. 

Some  time  he  stood  behind  her, 
gazing,  too,  at  the  sad  spectacle — 
the  scars  made  by  the  accident 
blending  with  the  old  wounds;  then 
he  stepped  forwards,  and  gently 
drew  the  coverlet  over  the  shat- 
tered face. 

As  he  did  so,  Olivia  raised  her 
head  and  looked  at  him  with  the 
same  horror-stricken,  stony  stare. 
1^0  sign  of  recognition  escaped  her, 
yet  he  could  see  she  knew  him,  and 
understood  the  motive  for  his  action. 
Then  she  again  looked  away  horn. 
him  to  the  muffled  figure. 

Yorke  thought  at  first  that  Falk- 
land was  dead ;  but  gazing  at  the 
body  in  the  stillness  he  could  per- 
ceive a  slight  movement.  He  placed 
his  hand  on  the  heart;  it  was  stiU 
feebly  beating. 

As  he  did  this,  Olivia  again 
looked  up,  with  an  expression  of 
dumb  inquiry. 

''  He  StiU  breathes,"  said  Yorke, 
in  a  low  voice. 

Then  Olivia  turned  her  fiice  again 
towards  the  figure  on  the  couch. 
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Thus  the  time  passed.     Yorke  sent ;  he  would  call  again  shortly  to 

stood  silent  by  Olivia's  side,  while  meet  him.   Could  he  and  his  wife  be 

she  still  knelt»  holding  Falkland's  of  any  usel  the  lady  must  be  in  a 

hand.     She  seemed  too  deeply  af-  very  destitute  condition ;  they  would 

f ected  to  be  accessible  to  any  attempt  gladly  receive  her  and  the  children 

at  consolation.  for  a  time ;  they  lived  about  a  mile 

Presently  the  landlady  opened  off.  But  Yorke  said  he  would  tele- 
the  door,  and  the  doctor  entered  the  graph  to  a  lady  in  town,  who  was 
room.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  an  old  friend,  to  come  down  at  once, 
kindly  looking.  He  felt  Falkland's  It  seemed,  indeed,  the  best  thing 
pulse,  watching  Olivia  the  while,  he  could  do ;  for  the  idea  occurred 
and  then  beckoned  Yorke  aside.  "I  to  him  that  by  enlisting  Mrs  Pol- 
must  examine  the  patient,"  he  said,  wheedle's  services  as  a  principal  in 
<*  to  see  what  the  injuries  are :  can  this  difficulty,  she  might  be  the 
you  remove  the  lady)  Poor  thing,  more  readily  induced  to  keep  the 
she  seems  greatly  affected,  and  no  secret  of  which  she  was  already 
wonder;  they  teU  me  he  saved  her  possessed.  And  the  doctor,  as  he 
life  and  her  children's;  but  I  fear  left  the  room,  promised  to  drive 
he  may  have  lost  his  own  in  doing  straight  to  the  nearest  post-office 
so."  with  the  telegram  which  Yorke  had 

Olivia  looked  up  at  them  as  they  scribbled  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket- 
whispered  in  the  comer,  and  then  book. 

pointing  with  her  eyes  at  the  pros-  Time  passed  on,  and  the  grey 

trate  form  before  her,  as  if  inviting  winter  daylight  came  into  the  little 

them  to  proceed  with  their  task,  room,  where  Olivia  stiU  knelt  by  the 

bent  her  head  down,  bur3ring  her  couch,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 

face  in  her  hands,  which  rested  on  Was  her  poor  stricken  heart  send- 

the  edge  of  the  couch.  ing  up  some    broken    prayers  to 

'*  She  will  not  leave  her  post,"  heaven,  or  was  she  too  crushed  to 

said  Yorke,  in  an  undertone.     *'  He  think  1    All  was  now  quiet  about 

was  a  very  dear  friend,  although  the  place.    The  people  who  had 

they  had  not  met  for  many  years ;  hung  about  the  tap-room  having 

you  had  better  let  her  stay.    The  come  to  the  end  of  their  cash  or 

shock  has  been  great ;  I  fear  to  at-  their  capacity  for  beer,  had  gone 

tempt  to  rouse  her  from  it.    The  their  several  ways ;  the  children  ap- 

family  doctor — a  very  old  friend —  parently  had  been  gotten  to  sleep, 

is  coming  down  this  morning  and  for  there  was  no  movement  up-stairs; 

should  be  here  soon ;  if  anything  and  Yorke  seemed  to  be  the  only 

immediate  is  required,  pray  do  it;  x>erson  awake,  as  standing  by  the 

but  otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  window  he  looked  out  on  the  dull 

wait  till  he  arrives."  winter  landscape — the  swollen  river 

A  few  minutes  passed,  and  the  flowing  by,  the  view  bounded  by 

doctor,  again  covering  the  shattered  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees 

features,  drew  Yorke  aside.    There  which    bordered    its    banks,    the 

was    concussion  of  the  brain,  he  smouldering   ruins    of   the    burnt 

saidy  and  great  depression  of  the  house  in  the  foreground,  while  the 

heart's  action.    Whether  relief  by  past  history  of  the  two  unfortu- 

an  operation  might  be  possible  he  nate  beings  who  shared  the  little 

could  not  say  at  present;  perhaps  chamber  with  him  passed  swiftly 

it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  Dr  through  his  mind.    Euin  indeed  ! 

MaxweU  arrived ;  at  any  rate  there  What  picture  could  depict  the  ruin 

was  nothing  to  be  done  just  at,  pre-  which  had  fallen  on  these  two — ^the 
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best,  the  noblest,  as  be  used  to 
think,  of  all  he  knew  9 

Presently  the  sound  of  wheels 
could  be  heard,  and  a  carriage  stop- 
ped before  the  inn,  on  the  road 
which  ran  by  the  back  of  the  house. 

Yorke  went  out  to  see  who  had 
come,  and  turning  round  as  he  left 
the  room,  he  saw  that  Olivia,  still 
on  her  knees,  did  not  appear  to 
notice  his  departure. 

As  he  came  up  to  the  carriage, 
Mr  Hanckes,  who  had  just  got 
down,  was  helping  Lucy  to  alight, 
followed  by  her  maid. 

Lucy  had  come  to  fetch  the  lady 
and  children,  the  news  of  whose 
escape  and  homeless  condition  had 
been  conveyed  to  The  Beeches  by 
the  engine  party  returning  from 
their  fruitless  errand.  The  carriage 
was  full  of  cloaks  and  shawls.  ]\£s 
Peevor  would  have  come,  but  was 
not  ready.  ''  I  was  dressed  first," 
Lucy  explained,  and  papa  thought  I 
had  better  start  at  once,  so  that  no 
time  might  be  lost,  and  Mr  Hanckes 
was  kind  enough  to  come  too,  and 
says  he  will  walk  back  to  make 
room."  There  was  more  to  the 
same  effect,  messages  of  condolence 
and  inquiries  after  the  poor  gentle- 
man who  was  so  dreadfully  hurt 
Mr  Peevor  would  come  down  pre- 
sently with  Johnson  to  see  if  he 
could  be  moved  to  The  Beeches; 
but  there  were  pressing  entreaties 
that  the  lady  and  children  would 
return  at  once  in  the  carriage. 

Mr  Hanckes  moved  off  to  have 
a  look  at  the  fire,  while  Yorke 
thought  for  a  moment  what  would 
be  best  to  do.  A  woman  might 
perhaps  supply  the  consolation  and 
help  for  OHvia,  of  which  she  must 
be  sorely  in  need,  but  which  he 
felt  unable  to  give  j  but  he  shrank 
£rom  letting  Lucy  witness  the  scene 
within;  nor,  he  felt  sure,  would 
Olivia  be  persuaded  to  leave  her  post 
at  present.  Above  all,  the  secret 
must  be  kept  if  possible.    He  re- 


plied, therefore,  that  the  lady  would 
not  wish  to  leave  at  present,  till  the 
doctor  came  from  town,  who  was 
expected  very  soon.  He  was  an 
old  Mend,  and  would  advise  what 
to  do.  The  injured  man  lay  be- 
tween life  and  death,  and  there  was 
the  deepest  anxiety  till  Dr  Maxwell 
should  arrive  and  propose  some 
treatment.  But  he  would  tell  Mrs 
Wood  of  the  kind  plans  suggested, 
and  would  urge  her  to  accept  the  offer 
later  in  the  day,  unless  indeed  a 
lady,  an  old  frigid,  who  had  been 
telegraphed  for,  or  Dr  MaxweU, 
should  propose  to  take  her  away. 
At  any  rate  she  would  feel  deeply 
the  kindness  of  Lucy  and  the  family. 

Lucy  asked  if  she  could  not  take 
back  the  children — they  at  any 
rate  would  be  better  out  of  the 
way;  and  Yorke  explained  that 
they  had  been  put  to  bed,  and  were 
asleep.  But  later  in  the  day  it 
might  be  a  great  kindness  to  send 
for  them. 

"  And  you  yourself  1 "  askedLucy, 
whose  earnestness  in  the  matter  had 
so  £eur  kept  her  free  £rom  embarrass- 
ment, and  who  was  talking  to  her 
lover  with  more  self-possession  than 
she  could  have  commanded  a  few 
hours  before. 

''  I  will  stay,  at  any  rate  till  Dr 
Maxwell  arrives.  I  will  then  send 
word  what  is  proposed,  or  come  to 
tell  Mr  Peevor  myself.  Pray  ask 
him  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
coming  himself,  or  sending  again 
till  he  hears  from  me;  perfect  quiet 
is  the  best  thing  for  the  injured 
man."  Yorke  wanted  to  keep  the 
fiimily  away  till  he  could  arrange  a 
plan  with  Maxwell 

"  The  poor  gentleman  was  an  old 
friend  of  Mrs  Wood,  we  hear,"  said 
Lucy. 

''  Yes,  they  knew  each  other  in 
India  some  years  ago ;  we  were  all 
intimate  together;  that  accounts  for 
the  interest  I  take  in  them  :  it  is  a 
strange  story."    As  Yorke  said  this 
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ynSh  as  much  indifference  of  num- 
ner  as  he  conld  command,  he 
•could  see  thai  Lucy  was  conscious 
that  more  was  meant  than  was 
implied.  There  was  a  moment's 
embanassmenty  and  then  Lucy, 
stepping  back  to  the  carriage,  pro- 
duced his  dressing-bag.  '^  Eundall, 
the  man  who  waits  on  you,"  she 
said  with  a  little  blush, ''  has  put 
up  your  things  for  you.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  might  be  wanting  to 
stay  for  a  time,  and  that  it  might 
be  useful  to  bring  this.''  And  as 
Yorke  took  the  bag  from  her  he 
could  not  forbear  from  pressing  the 
little  hand,  accompanying  the  action 
with  a  kindly  glance  which  sent 
Lucy's  eyes  dancing  with  pleasure. 
The  next  moment  he  felt  ashamed 
of  doing  so;  was  this  a  time  for 
love-making,  when  those  he  pro- 
fessed to  hold  so  dear  to  him  were 
dose  by,  the  victims  of  a  dreadful 
fate? 

And  yet  something  was  due  to  his 
gentle  Httle  sweetheart.  ''Lucy,'' 
he  said,  with  some  hesitation — 
''  Lucy,  dear,  you  must  be  thinking 
me  a  sulky,  ill-conditioned  tfellow. 
But  don't  judge  me,  please,  by  late 
appearances.  I  believe  you  will 
find  me  a  simple,  straightforward 
fellow  enough,  who  will  try  at  any 
rate  to  deserve  his  good  fortune," — 
and  again  he  pressed  the  little  hand 
which  he  still  *held ;  ''  but  can  you 
understand  that — ^that  I  have  been 
living  another  life  all  these  years 
before  we  met,  and  that  there  have 
been  other  interests  and  other  feel- 
ings at  work?  Lucy,  dear,  some 
day  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  a  part  of  my  history,  and  if  you 
knew  it,  you  are  so  single-minded 
I  think  you  would  not  wish  me  to 
play  the  lover  just  now." 

Lucy's  glance  upwards  wss  a  suf- 
ficient reply,  nor  was  there  time  for 
more,  Mr  Hanckes  at  this  moment 
coming  up  again,  with  the  maid,  who 
^also  had  gone  to  look  at  the  fire; 


and  after  seeing  the  party  drive 
away,  Yorke  returned  inside,  and 
opening  the  parlour -door  quietly, 
looked  into  tiie  room.  Olivia  had 
not  changed  her  place,  but  was  no 
longer  kneeling;  she  had  sunk  on 
the  ground,  her  head  still  resting 
on  the  couch  and  buried  in  her 
hands.  Asking  the  landlady,  who 
was  now  up  and  about  again,  not  to 
disturb  her,  Yorke  sou^t  a  room 
and  made  his  toilet ;  and  then  com- 
ing down-stairs  found  that  some 
broakfast  had  been  got  ready  for 
him  in  the  bar-room,  of  which  he 
could  not  help  feeling  ready  to 
partake,  thinking,  as  he  did  so, 
what  an  unconscious  satire  on  the 
miseries  of  life  was  the  need  for 
supplying  its  daily  wants.  Here 
was  a  scene  enacting  in  the  next 
room  of  a  sort  to  harrow  the  coldest 
nature,  even  if  there  were  no  special 
ties  involved ;  yet  in  the  midst  of 
these  miseries  he  could  still  be 
hungry.  The  landlady  wanted  to 
take  in  some  tea  to  Olivia,  but 
Yorke  stopped  her:  that  grief  at 
least  was  too  sacred  to  be  disturbed. 
JN'or  would  Yorke  himself  return  to 
the  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage  till  Maxwell  should  arrive ; 
he  was  due  by  this  time. 

Presently  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard,  and  his  cab  drove  up. 
Outside  under  the  trees  Yorke  madd 
him  acquainted  in  a  few  words 
with  what  had  passed,  and  then  led 
the  way  to  the  little  parlour. 

Olivia  was  still  as  Yorke  had  last 
seen  her,  crouching  on  the  floor,  her 
head  buried  in  her  hands,  which 
rested  on  the  edge  of  the  couch. 
She  did  not  move  as  they  ap- 
proached. 

MaxweU  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
prostrate  form  for  a  long  time,  and 
in  silence.  Then  he  stooped  over 
it  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  heart. 

''  It  is  all  over,"  he  said  at  last 
in  a  low  voice  to  Yorke,  who  stood 
by  anxiously  watching  him;  ''he 
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must  have  been  dead  some  time/' 
and  drew  the  coyering  over  the 
pait  of  the  face  which  was  still 
exposed. 

^'  Olivia,"  he  then  said  in  loader 
tones,  taking  one  of  her  hands, 
''will  you  not  come  to  your  chil- 
dren 1" 

At  this  appeal  Olivia,  raising  her 


head,  tamed  her  pale  face  np  to- 
wards him,  the  laige  eyes  staring 
fixedly  at  him,  as  if  not  onder^ 
standing  what  was  said. 

Maxwell  made  a  sign  to  Yo^e- 
to  help,  and  the  latter  taking  her 
other  hand,  the  two  lifted  her 
£rom  the  ground  and  led  her  from 
the  room. 


OHAPTEB  LIX. 


Long  and  anxious  was  the  con- 
sultation between  the  two  friends, 
when  an  hour  or  more  afterwards 
Maxwell  rejoined  Yorke  down-stairs, 
and  they  paced  together  the  little 
garden  before  the  inn.  Both  felt 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  sorrow 
in  the  &te  of  their  friend,  bereft 
of  hope,  and  whose  heroic  death 
was  in  harmony  with  his  noble  self- 
sacrificing  life ;  and  after  a  short  time 
their  thoughts  turned  to  the  cares  of 
the  Hving.  The  shock  undergone 
by  Olivia  had  been  greater  to  the 
brain  than  the  nerves,  said  the 
doctor ;  there  was  great  mental  ex- 
citement, and  no  relief  from  tears 
or  faintness,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
Stay  heie  she  could  not,  yet  she 
was  not  fit  to  travel  to  the  south, 
as  was  intended,  still  less  to  be  left 
alone.  '^I  almost  think,"  he  con- 
tinued, ''  it  would  be  best  to  accept 
the  offer  of  your  friends,  and  take 
her  to  them  for  a  while,  if  you  think 
they  are  really  prepared  to  exercise 
so  much  hospitality." 

Yorke  knew  enough  of  the 
Peevors  to  feel  sure  of  this,  and 
that,  under  present  circumstances, 
they  would  not  in  the  least  resent 
her  being  taken  to  them  under  an 
assumed  name,  should  they  come 
to  know  it  afterwards.  They  were 
just  the  people  not  to  feel  prudish 
at  such  a  thing,  and  they  would 
certainly  be  kind  and  hospitable ; 
but  then  the  difficulty  of  keeping 


the  secret  would  be  much  increased 
by  going  to  The  Beeches. 

"  It  is  no  good  tr3ring  to  keep  the 
secret,"  replied  Maxwell ;  "  she  has 
told  it  to  the  landlady  half-a-dozen 
times  already,  although  the  latter 
evidently  regards  it  as  a  delusion 
brought  on  by  the  shock.  And 
then  there  will  have  to  be  an  in- 
quest, so  that  secrecy  seems  impos- 
sible. Mrs  Polwheedle  will  be  » 
comfort  if  she  comes,  bringing  an. 
old  face  at  any  rate ;  but  she  at  the 
most  could  take  her  into  Londoi>> 
lodgings,  and  that  would  not  be  a 
fit  place  for  her.  Perfect  quiet  is 
what  is  wanted,  and  that,  I  under- 
stand, she  might  get  at  your  friends' 
house.  I  really  think  that  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  for  her  just  at 
present  But  we  must  wait  and  see 
whether  Mrs  Polwheedle  comes." 

That  lady  arrived  about  mid-day^ 
Yorke  had  done  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  her  good-nature  in  sending 
her  this  summons.  She  had  come 
down  by  the  first  train  after  receiv- 
ing it,  taking  a  fiy  from  the  Shoal- 
brook  station.  It  was  not  perhaps- 
very  easy  to  convey  to  her  a  clear 
idea  of  what  had  happened,  she  hadr 
so  much  to  say  herself;  but  she  was 
unaffectedly  glad  to  be  of  use ;  and 
as  she  mounted  the  narrow  staircase 
after  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
the  landlady,  a  strong  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  Olivia  was  mingled' 
with  a  sense  of  self-importance  at 
having  been  called  on  to  help. 
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When*  Maxwell  rejoined  Yorke, 
after  showing  Mrs  Polwheedle  up- 
stairs, he  had  thought  of  a  tempo- 
rary home  for  Olivia.     A  cousin  of 
his,  a  maiden  lady,  was  head  of  a 
small  sbterhood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  where   perhaps 
OHvia  and  her  children  might  be 
received    for  a  time.    There   she 
would  be  free  from  intrusion,  and 
be  sure  of  quiet  and  good  nursing 
if  needed.     And,  indeed,  she  was 
likely  to  want   it,   coniruued  the 
doctor;  this  brain  excitement  was 
very  distressing  and  serious.     He 
would  go  to  Shoalbrook  at  once 
and  telegraph  to  his  cousin  from 
there,  and  also  procure  a  sedative, 
and  if  possible  see  the  coroner,  and 
arrange   also  for  the    unfortunate 
husbuid's  funeral,  returning  to  the 
inn  as  quickly  as  possible.    But 
it  might  not  be  practicable  to  se- 
cure her  reception  at  the  sisterhood 
that  day ;  Yorke  had  better  see  his 
friends    and   prepare    for    Olivia's 
moving  to  The  Beeches  if  neces- 
sary.   It  was  all-important  that  she 
should  have  a  change  of  scene  of 
some  sort    So  while  the  one  re- 
turned in  Mrs  Polwheedle's  fly  to 
Shoalbrook,  the  other  walked  up  to 
The  Beeches. 

Yorke'swish  that  Olivia  should 
be  left  in  quiet  for  a  time  had  been 
respected ;  but  he  found  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  among  all  the 
members  of  the  femiily  for  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  by  the  fire,  and  a 
keen  desire  to  be  of  use.  Mr  Peevor 
especially  seemed  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  receiving  the  whole 
party,  still  more  when  he  heard 
that  it  was  to  include  Mrs  Pol- 
wheedle.  Any  friends  of  Colonel 
Yorke's,  he  said,  were  friends  of 
his;  he  should  have  been  very 
pleased  to  see  them,  and  would 
have  done  his  best  to  make  them 
comfortable  at  any  time,  still  more, 
of  course,  would  he  wish  to  do  so 
under  present  circumstances.    Mr 


Peevor,  indeed,  who  had  deferred 
his  journey  to  town  till  Yorke's  re- 
turn, and  had  already  telegraphed 
to  put  off  various  guests  invited  to 
a  dinner-party  that  evening,  was  in 
a  state  of  nuld  excitement;  a  fire 
had  happened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  was  no  kuowing 
how  soon  such  a  thing  might 
happen  again ;  then,  in  addition  to 
the  bad  accident  which  had  oc- 
curred, the  sufferers  by  the  fire  had 
lost  everything  without  being  in- 
sured. "  I  never  buy  a  picture,  or  a 
bit  of  china,  or  anything  else,"  said 
Mr  Peevor,  "without  increasing  my 
assurances;  I  should  not  be  able 
to  sleep  a  wink  if  I  did  not  do 
this;  it  is  anxious  work  enough 
as  it  is,  living  in  such  a  household 
as  this,  and  with  so  much  to  think 
about."  Mr  Peevor  was  for  sending 
down  a  couple  of  carriages  at  once 
to  bring  up  the  party,  but  Yorke 
explained  that  plans  could  not  be 
finally  arranged  till  he  heard  again 
from  his  friend  Dr  Maxwell;  and  he 
returned  alone  in  the  dogcart  laden 
with  a  parcel  of  clothing  belonging 
to  Mrs  Peevor,  who  was  of  about  the 
same  height  as  Olivia,  and  another 
of  the  children's  things  for  the  little 
ones.  Lucy  took  this  parcel  from 
the  hands  of  the  maids  who  made 
it  up,  and  brought  it  down-stairs  to 
him.  There  was  a  change  in  her 
manner  since  he  had  seen  her  last, 
brought  about  by  the  partial  reve- 
lation of  the  morning.  She  was 
still  somewhat  shy  and  timid;  but 
the  sense  of  security  about  her 
lover,  which  had  succeeded  the  pre- 
vious uncertainty,  gave  her  a  con- 
fidence in  his  presence  which  she 
had  not  felt  till  now.  They  had 
never  been  so  much  like  lovers  be- 
fore ;  and  Yorke  driving  down  the 
hill  to  the  river,  thought  with  s 
sense  almost  of  shame  on  certain 
little  passages  which  passed  between 
them  as  he  took  the  parcel  from  her 
hands,  a  few  broken  words,  a  mere 
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exchange  of  glances,  but  snxely  un- 
fitting such  a  time. 

As  he  diore  up  to  the  inn,  Mis 
Folwheedle  came  down-staixs  tp 
meet  him.  Olivia  had  taken  the 
sedative  draught  which  Maxwell  had 
sent  from  Shmdbrook,  and  was  l3ring 
down :  ''  But  it  does  not  seem  to  do 
her  any  good.  She  has  began  talk- 
ing now,  mixing  up  all  sorts  of 
thuigs  in  such  a  wild  way,  rolling 
her  eyes  about  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner. I  am  trying  to  keep  her  quiet, 
but  she  is  dreadfully  excited.  Per^ 
haps  after  the  draught  takes  e£fect 
she  will  wake  up  quieter." 

Maxwell  himself  had  not  returned, 
but  had  sent  a  note  to  Yorke  from 
Shoalbrook,  which  the  latter  found 
awaiting  him  at  the  Belle.  ''I 
must  go  on  to  town  to  see  the 
lady  superior,"  he  wrote,  "for  her 
reply  to  my  telegram  is  not  dear- 
ly expressed.  And  I  will  arrange 
for  the  funeral  being  held  there; 
it  will  thus  attract  much  less 
attention  than  if  held  in  the 
country.  I  shall  be  back  by  the 
evening  at  latest,  but  at  any  rate 
it  will  be  desirable  to  accept  your 
friends'  offer  to  receive  Olivia  and 
the  children  for  the  night" 

Accordingly  Yorke  arranged  with 
Mrs  Folwheedle  that  he  would  come 
again  with  the  carriage  in  the  after- 
noon to  convey  the  whole  party  to 
The  Beeches.  Inquiring  for  the 
children,  he  was  told  that  they  had 
been  sent  out  for  a  walk,  and  he 
met  them  returning  as  he  drove 
away — which  he  did  presently,  as 
Mrs  Folwheedle  was  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  Olivia.  They  had  been 
looking  at  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and 
were  prattling  about  it  to  their 
nurse  as  they  came  along,  as  if  it 
were  an  interesting  incident  with 
which  they  had  no  personal  con- 
cern. And  when  Yorke  told  the 
elder  one  that  he  had  bought  some 
pretty  clothes  for  them  to  wear,  the 
child  became  more  animated  and 


happy-looking   than  he  had  ever 
seen  it  look  before. 

On  returning  to  The  Beeches,  he 
found  the  ladies  sitting  down  to 
luncheon.  Mr  Feevor  had  gone 
off  to  town  at  last,  to  keep  his  busi- 
ness appointment  with  Mr  Hanckes, 
leaving  many  apologies  for  his  en- 
forced absence.  And  while  sitting 
there  in  the  well-ordered  room, 
the  table  covered  as  usual  with 
delicacies  of  which  no  one  partook, 
and  the  ladies  talking  in  the  sup- 
pressed tones  congenial  to  the  eld- 
est Miss  Feevor,  and  in  which  the 
example  was  set  by  her  stepmother, 
it  seemed  to  Yorke  for  the  mo- 
ment as  jf  the  tragedy  that  had 
been  enacted  so  dose  to  them  was 
merdy  a  horrid  dream,  so  difficult 
was  it  to  associate  the  tragic  with 
this  scene  of  the  comfortable  and 
commonplace.  Nor  did  the  conver- 
sation turn  much  on  the  subject 
about  which  all  the  party  were 
thinking ;  for  the  ladies,  understand- 
ing that  there  was  some  mystery 
about  the  matter  into  which  it  did 
not  become  them  to  pry,  with  nat- 
ural good-breeding  abstained  fioni 
more  than  a  general  expression  of 
sympathy,  and  Yorke  fdt  too  deep- 
ly to  find  the  words  come  fireely. 

But  when  luncheon  was  ended, 
and  he  rose  to  return,  Mrs  Feevor 
mentioned  that  the  rooms  for  Mrs- 
Wood  and  her  party  were  quite 
ready,  and  asked  what  he  would 
wish  done  about  sending  for  them ; 
and  indeed  the  preparations  had  oc- 
cupied all  the  morning.  Ordinarily 
the  getting  ready  of  guest  chambers 
at  The  Beeches  was  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  housekeeper ;  but 
on  this  occasion  the  sentunent  of 
romance  which  had  inspired  Lucy 
extended  itself  to  Mrs  Feevor  and 
Cathy,  and  they  had  aU  been  en- 
gaged in  arranging  the  suiteof  rooms 
destined  for  the  party,  placing  books 
and  flowers  in  the  sitting-room  set 
apart  for  Olivia — and  where  she  need 
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Bee  no  one  but  Mm  Polwheedle  and 
the  seryanta — ^io  give  it  an  aii  of  use 
and  comfort  A  large  bedroom  was 
also  in  coarse  of  transformation  into 
a  day-nnzsery ;  but  Yorke  suggested 
tbaWthe  children,  at  any  rate,  would 
like  to  be  with  the  children  of  the 
house.  Altogether,  it  was  evident 
that,  whether  from  the  interest 
caused  by  her  lonely  condition  and 
misfortunes,  or  from  the  fact  of  her 
being  now  known  to  be  a  friend  of 
Yorke,  Olivia  and  her  parfcy  would*be 
made  warmly  welcome,  and  treated 
also  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  Mr 
Peevorhad  left  repeated  injunctions 
about  various  things  to  be  done,  and 
especially  th$it  some  of  the  ladies 
should  go  down  to  bring  her  away ; 


who,  Mrs  Peevor  asked,  did  he  think 
had  better  go?  And  Yorke,  who  had 
intended  to  return  alone,  after  look- 
ing at  the  ladies  all  standing  round 
him  to  receive  his  commands,  pro- 
posed that  Lucy  should  go.  Lucy's 
winning  face  and  gentie  manner, 
he  thought,  might  help  to  win  the 
poor  sufferer  from  the  abyss  of  de- 
spair and  self-reproach  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  He  would  walk 
down  at  once,  he  said,  if  she  would 
follow  in  the  carriage.  And  Lucy, 
proud  of  being  selected,  and  yearn- 
ing to  show  her  sympathy  for  her 
lover's  friend,  ran  up-stairs  with 
a  light  step  to  get  ready,  while 
Yorke  set  off  again  for  the  river- 
side. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


The  short  winter  afternoon  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  Yorke 
again  arrived  at  the  little  inn.  Mrs 
Polwheedle  from  the  window  had 
seen  him  enter,  and  waiting  at  the 
top  of  the  little  staircase,  beckoned 
him  to  come  up,  and  led  the  way 
into  an  empty  bedroom.  '^She  is 
quieter  now  than  she  has  been," 
said  the  lady,  closing  the  door,  after 
a  caution  to  him  to  speak  low,  as 
the  walls  were  so  thin ;  "  but  she 
has  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  it 
loojcs  as  if  the  opium  had  got  into 
her  head,  she  coi^uses  things  so.  I 
get  quite  frightened  sometimes  with 
her  talking :  she  is  quiet  now,  but 
she  will  go  on  sometimes  when  I 
am  outside  just  as  if  I  were  in  the 
room.  I  do  wish  Maxwell  would 
come  back  quickly;  it  would  be 
such  a  comfort  to  know  what  he 
thinks,  and  have  his  advice.  I 
don't  half  like  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  her  here  in  this  way.  The 
place  is  not  fit  for  a  person  in 
health  to  live  in,  leave  alone  one 
who  is  sick  \  I  begin  to  feel  quite 
npset  myself."      And  indeed  the 


good  lady  looked  both  tired  and 
flushed. 

Yorke  explained  what  was  pro- 
posed— ^that  the  carriage  fr^m  The 
Beeches  would  arrive  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  take  them  away,  and  that 
Mr  and  Mrs  Peevor  had  sent  a 
very  particular  invitation  to  herself, 
which  only  a  sense  of  consideration 
had  prevented  their  delivering  in 
person. 

'^  That  is  very  kind,  I  am  sure/' 
said  Mrs  Polwheedle,  looking  pleased 
and  mollified.    '<  The  landlady  tells 
me  The  Beeches  is  a  perfect  palace 
of  a  place,  with  everything  done  in 
the  most  elegant  style ;  not  that  I 
mind  at  all  about  such  things  for 
myself,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  do 
the  poor  thing  good  to  go  there. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  about  our  get- 
ting her  to  go.     She  does  talk  so 
very  strangely  about  things.     But 
perhaps  you  had  better  go  in  and 
see  if  you  can  persuade  her.    I  will 
stop  outside  for  a  bit  and  get  the 
things  ready." 

So  saying,  Mrs  Polwheedle  open- 
ed  the  door,  and  then,  pushing  open 
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the  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
little  landing,  motioned  to  Yorke  to 
enter  the  room  to  which  it  belonged. 
It  waa  a  small  bedroom,  used  as  a 
sitting-room  for  the  occasion,  there 
being  no  parlour  up-stairs.  AsTorke 
enterod,  Oliyia,  who  seemed  to  be 
walking  restlessly  up  and  down,  and 
was  looking  the  oUier  way,  turned 
sharply  round.  She  still  wore  the 
dress  in  which  she  had  made  her 
escape  that  morning,  but  the  long 
hair  was  now  arranged  in  coils  round 
the  head,  although  not  with  her 
usual  neatness,  and  she  wore  a  scarf 
round  her  shoulders ;  but  although 
Torke  instinctively  noted  these  de- 
tails, what  caught  his  eye  was  the 
pallid  face,  which  made  the  hectic 
flush  seem  brighter,  the  parched 
lips,  and  the  wild  aspect  of  &e  rest- 
less eyes.  She  seemed  almost  an- 
other person  from  the  Olivia  of  the 
previous  evening,  gentle,  languid, 
and  depressed. 

Turning  quickly  round  when 
Yorke  entered  the  room,  Olivia 
seemed  startled  and  even  frightened 
for  an  instant,  while  she  stopped 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled 
face,  as  if  not  knowing  him.  Then 
the  expression  cleared,  and  stepping 
towards  him,  she  held  out  her  hand. 

''You  startled  me  at  first,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile,  which  to  the 
other  seemed  inexpressibly  sad; 
''  do  you  know  I  thought  you  had 
come  down  from  heaven!"  Then 
drawing  a  little  nearer,  and  looking 
at  him  earnestly,  she  added,  ''  Eo- 
bert  has  come  down  from  heaven, 
my  husband  that  was,  Eobert  Falk- 
land— ^he  came  down  to  save  me 
and  Livie  and  baby  from  the  fire ; 
he  saved  us  all,  and  now  he  has 
gone  away  again.  He  was  always 
brave  and  noble." 

Yorke  stood  tongue-tied  with 
emotion.  He  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  this,  and  in  the  shock  of 
this  revelation  of  her  state  he  could 
not  at  once  find  words  to  reply. 


Then  the  restless  eyes  turned 
away,  and  she  moved  to  the  win- 
dow, and  then  began  pacing  again 
the  little  room,  as  if  not  aware  of 
his  presence.  Still  there  remained 
something  of  the  old  grace  of  move- 
ment; but  how  far  removed  seemed 
this  poor  wild  creature  from  the 
gentle  yet  stately  Olivia  of  former 
days !  Better  surely  that  she  had 
perished  in  the  flames  than  be  re- 
served for  such  a  fate  as  this  ! 

Suddenly  she  stopped  opposite 
to  him,  and  again  smiling,  said, 
"  Won't  you  be  seated,  Mr  Yorkef* 
and  sitting  down  herself  on  a  little 
cane  chair,  motioned  him  to  take 
another. 

Yorke  obeyed  her:  and  while 
for  a  brief  space  she  sat  quietly  as 
if  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  with 
her  graceful  arms  crossed  over  the 
scarf,  something  of  the  old  Olivia 
seemed  for  the  instant  to  have  re- 
turned. But  almost  immediately 
the  eyes  began  to  roll  wildly  about 
the  room,  and  Yorke  hastened  to 
speak  before  the  phrenzy  should 
again  possess  her. 

"  I  have  come  on  behalf  of  some 
very  kind  friends — the  friends  with 
whom  I  am  living — to  ask  you  to 
make  their  house  your  home  for  a 
while." 

''  Friends ) "  she  said,  speaking  in 
an  absent  manner,  and  looking  down 
— ''  it  must  be  very  nice  to  have  kind 
friends." 

"  And  you  will  find  them  friends 
indeed,"  he  continued,  gaining  hope 
from  her  manner.  *'  Their  caniage 
will  be  here  directly ;  will  you  not 
make  ready  to  start!  it  is  getting 
late." 

"  Friends  1"  she  said  again,  in  a 
mournful  voice — ''  I  have  no  friends ; 
Eobert  is  dead,  and  my  husband 
has  left  me  and  gone  away.  Yet 
no  1 "  she  added,  with  sudden  eneigy^ 
and  looking  fixedly  at  Yorke ;  '*  he 
is  not  my  husband — I  have  no  hna- 
band.    I  have  been  living  with  two 
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men — and  one  is  dead,  and  one  is 
gone  away ;  but  I  have  no  husband.*' 
And  Olivia  repeated  this,  ''I  have 
no  husband/'  looking  down  on  the 
floor,  as  if  to  hersel£ 

''This  little  inn  is  wanting  in 
comforts,"  said  Yorke,  trying  to 
giye  a  turn  to  the  conversation; 
*' there  is  hardly  loom  for  all  of 
you.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to 
move  into  another  house.  This 
room  is  small  and  close/'  he  added, 
by  way  of  diversion,  while  Olivia 
looked  at  him  earnestly,  as  if  weigh- 
ing the  proposition. 

She  replied  abruptly,  "  The 
room  is  good  enough  for  a  bad 
woman  like  me ;  I  am  not  a  fit 
woman  to  live  with  decent  people. 
Mrs  Polwheedle  came  to  see  me 
to-day,  but  she  has  gone  away 
again;  she  did  not  care  to  stay 
with  a  bad  woman  like  me." 

Just  then  the  door  was  pushed 
open,  and  the  youngest  child  came 
into  the  room,  toddling  with  un- 
certain step,  just  able  to  walk.  It 
stood  looking  at  its  mother  for  a 
while,  with  one  little  hand  in  its 
mouth,  as  if  afraid  to  come  near ; 
and  then  as  Yorke,  who  was  sitting 
near  the  door,  held  out  his  arms,  it 
came  up  to  him. 

Olivia  meanwhile  had  been  gazing 
on  the  ground  as  if  busied  with  her 
thoughts.  Looking  up,  and  seeing 
the  child  on  Yorke's  knee,  she 
cried,  "  Why  don't  you  send  it 
away,  wretched  little  bastard  brat  1" 

As  she  called  this  out  in  a  harsh 
voice,  the  very  tones  of  which 
seemed  to  be  changed,  the  fright- 
ened child  began  to  cry. 

Then  Olivia  jumping  forward 
caught  it  in  her  arms.  *'  My  dar- 
ling, my  darling,"  she  said,  "  don't 
you  cry.  Your  mother's  no  better 
than  a  street- walker;  but  it's  not  my 
darling's  fault,  is  iti"  And  she 
rocked  the  child  to  and  fro,  holding 
it  to  her  breast,  and  crooning  over 
it  till  the  crying  ceased. 
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Yorke,  unwilling  to  disturb  her 
while  in  this  mood,  sat  silent 
While  they  were  in  this  situation, 
Mrs  Polwheedle  entered  the  room. 

She  seemed  relieved  to  find  Olivia 
so  quiet,  and  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  carriage. 

Olivia  at  this  rose,  the  child  still 
in  her  arms,  as  if  intending  to  obey 
the  summons. 

"  If  you  will  go  down  and  take 
your  place,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Pol- 
wheedle, "  I  will  get  the  children 
ready,  and  follow  you  with  the 
things;"  and  she  made  a  sign  to 
Yorke  which  he  understood  to  mean 
that  they  should  take  advantage  of 
Olivia's  present  humour  to  make  a 
start 

There  came  up  to  Yorke  the 
doubt  whether  this  plan  for  giv- 
ing her  shelter  ought  now  to  be 
pursued ;  but  it  seemed  too  late  to 
alter  it  now.  And  what  else  could 
be  done  % 

Olivia  without  saying    a  word 
handed    the    child    to    Mrs    Pol- 
wheedle, and  moved  to  the  door. 
On  the  landing  outside  the  elder 
child  was    standing,   holding    the 
banister  with    one    hand,   a    doll 
which  had  come  from  The  Beeches 
in  the  other.     Her  mother  stooped 
down  and  kissed  her  without  saymg 
a  word,   and   then  descended  the 
stairs,  and  made  for  the  entrance- 

^Ab  she  passed   along  the  Httle 

passage,  she  stopped  at  the  parlour- 

door^as  if  in  doubt,  and  then  turn- 
door  as  w  foUowing, 

Z  p^^tlSnglr  on  ber  lips  and 
^fa  "  Hush,  that  is  where  they 
^v;  laS  hi;./'   and  ^en  P«^^ 

^il  W'fl  Srpse  was  in  the  house ; 
^*^i^:?  «he  know  that  it  had  been 

^^'  i^n^  another  room ;  but  how 
moved  into  a  ^^  understood 

^;:beporclouded  brain  ^^^ 
be  told. 
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The  carriage-road  was  at  the  hack 
of  the  inn ;  the  front  door  opened 
on  to  the  little  terrace,  set  out  with 
henches,  which  reached  down  to 
the  river.  The  evening  was  dull 
and  gloomy,  with  slight  rain  fall- 
ing; the  wind  moaned  sadly  through 
the  hare  trees,  and  night  was  fast 
closing  in. 

Olivia  wore  no  hat,  or  other 
wrapper  than  the  scarf,  hut  Yorke 
forhore  to  check  her  action  hy 
noticing  this. 

She  stood  for  a  few  seconds  look- 
ing in  front  of  her,  not  seeming  to 
notice  the  rain  falling  on  her  hare 
head ;  and  at  last  Yorke  said  that 
the  carriage  was  at  the  hack  of  the 
house — they  had  hetter  go  that  way. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she 
turned  round  and  looked  at  him  in 
a  vacant  way,  and  then  started  off 
at  a  quick  pace  towards  the  ruins  of 
her  own  house,  the  outline  of  which 
could  still  he  made  out  in  the  dim 
evening  light,  ahout  a  couple  of 
hundred  yttfds  higher  up  the  river. 

Yorke  followed  and  overtook  her, 
and  they  stepped  side  hy  side  in 
silence,  passing  the  spot  where  only 
two  days  hefore,  in  his  walk  with 
Lucy,  he  had  first  met  her  children. 
It  seemed  as  if  weeks  had  passed 
since  that  walk. 

Olivia  stopped  at  the  garden- 
fence  and  looked  up  at  the  ruins. 
"  See,"  she  said,  "  the  fire  has  gone 
from  there  now  \  hut  it  is  still  here," 
she  continued,  clasping  her  head 
with  hoth  hands ;  ''  it  is  still  here, 
and  huming ;  it  never  stops  hum- 
ing."  And  she  stood  holding  up 
her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  look- 
ing hewildered  at  the  ground. 

"Olivia,"  said  Yorke,  although 
he  could  hardly  speak  for  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  "  you  want  rest 
and  quiet,  my  poor  friend,  and  hy- 
and-hy,  please  God,  all  will  come 
right.     Let  us  turn  hack." 

"  Come  right ! "  she  cried,  "  how 
can  it  come  right?    See  here,"  she 


continued,  laying  a  hand  on  hia 
arm,  and  pointing  with  the  other 
towards  the  ruined  house.  *'  I  was 
at  the  window  there,  praying  for 
my  children,  when  he  came  up  the 
ladder,  and  I  thought  God  had 
answered  my  prayers  and  sent  his 
spirit  to  save  us.  But  it  was  not 
his  spirit,  it  was  himself.  Yes, 
Major  Yorke,  it  was  my  hushand  ; 
he  was  a  hunted  prisoner,  wounded 
and  sick,  wandering  in  the  de- 
sert, and  I  was  hearing  children  to 
another  man.  And  now  he  is  dead; 
he  died  to  save  me,  and  a  pol- 
luted wretch  like  me  still  walks  the 
earth." 

Then  with  a  cry  she  turned  away 
from  the  house,  and  hegan  walking 
hurriedly  along  the  hank  up  the 
river. 

The  evening  was  growing  dark, 
the  swollen  river  ran  level  with  the 
footway,  and  Yorke  striding  along 
hy  her  side  could  hardly  distinguish 
hetween  land  and  water. 

A  short  distance  they  walked  thus 
in  silence  along  the  narrow  path, 
which  gave  harely  room  for  the  two 
hetween  the  hedge  and  the  river, 
Yorke  striving  to  think  how  hest 
to  calm  her  agitated  mind.  At  last 
he  said,  "  Olivia,  you  will  tire  your- 
self out  if  you  hurry  in  this  way ; 
the  children  are  waiting  for  you; 
will  you  not  go  hack  to  them,  poor 
Uttle  things  f " 

"  Poor  little  things  indeed,"  she 
said,  "  to  have  so  vile  a  mother ! " 
She  stopped  short  and  turned 
half  round  as  if  ahout  to  go  hack, 
and  then  saying,  "There  is  no 
help ! "  and  throwing  up  her  arms, 
made  a  step  forward,  whether  see- 
ing the  water  or  not  her  companion, 
could  not  teU,  and  sank  into  the 
stream. 

Yorke  plunged  in  and  caught  her 
as  she  rose  to  the  surface. 

The  poor  creature  struggled 
violently,  holding  out  her  arms, 
whether  to  get  free  or  clinging  to 
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him  to  be  sayed  he  coTild  not  tell, 
but  he  canght  her  in  his  giasp  and 
held  her  firmly,  and  after  a  few 
moments  her  efforts  ceased,  although 
she  still  clutched  him  tightly  round 
the  n^k  with  one  arm.  And  at  first 
as  theyfioated  down  the  stream  the 
danger  of  the  situation  did  not 
strike  him.  Often  when  in  his 
younger  days  he  had  played  with 
lus  brother  subalterns  at  saving  a 
drowning  man  in  an  Indian  swim- 
ming-batii,  it  had  seemed  as  if  im- 
possible to  sink.  But  the  weight 
of  his  heayy  clothes  and  the  icy 
coldness  of  the  water  began  at  once 
to  tell;  and  cramped  as  was  the 
moTement  of  his  arms  by  her  grasp, 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
keep  her  head  aboye  water,  as  he 
pushed  out  with  his  feet  towards 
the  shore.  The  plunge  had  not 
been  &r,  but  it  was  made  at  a 
point  where  the  bank  projected 
into  the  river,  into  the  middle  of 
which  they  had  been  swept  by  the 
strong  current.  Good  swimmer  as 
he  deemed  himself,  he  found  him- 
self powerless  to  struggle  with  the 
stream,  and  soon  the  thought  came 
oyer  him  that  the  fate  which  had 
80  long  bound  up  their  lives  toge- 
ther would  now  foUow  them  to  the 
end.  Were  they  to  die  locked  in 
each  othei^s  arms  %  And  in  an  in- 
stant the  picture  of  past  days  came 
up  before  him,  the  days  when  he 
worshipped  the  gentle,  the  gracious, 
the  noble  Olivia;  the  days  when 
he  lived  on  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  at  losing  her,  the  poor  wreck 
he  now  held  in  his  arms  for  the 
first  time,  and  who,  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  her  state,  looked  up  at 
the  sky  with  a  dull  stony  stare.  He 
could  make  out  in  the  dim  light 
that  her  eyes  were  open,  but  more 
he  could  not  tell,  and  as  he  pushed 
convulsively  along  in  the  darkness 
to  where  he  thought  the  bank  must 
be,  it  came  over  him  to  wonder  if 
people  when  they  found  their  bodies 
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would  guess  the  truth,  or  would 
they  think  that  the  unhappy  woman 
in  her  madness  had  dragged  him  to 
destruction  ? — ^when  he  saw  the  dim 
bank  looming  just  above  him,  and 
with  his  firee  hand  caught  hold  of 
some  weeds  growing  against  its  side. 

They  were  saved;  but,  exhaust- 
ed and  benumbed  as  he  was^ 
and  encumbered  with  his  chaige, 
and  unable  to  find  any  footing, 
it  was  only  by  a  desperate  effort 
that  he  still  dutched  the  weeds. 
So  short  a  time,  and  yet  all  lus 
strength  was  gone.  How  easy  to 
be  drowned  after  all !  and,  too  tired 
to  call  for  help,  he  must  soon  let 
go,  when  he  sees  a  figure  kneeling 
on  the  bank  above,  and  an  arm 
stretched  out  has  seized  his  in  its 
grasp.  It  is  Lucy,  who,  learning 
in  a  few  short  words  from  Mrs  Pol- 
wheedle  enough  to  guess  at  Olivia's 
state,  had  followed  them  up  the 
bank,  reaching  the  spot  in  time  to 
save  him.  With  the  help  of  Lucy, 
throwing  herself  down  on  the  wet 
grass  to  lend  her  weight  to  his 
efforts,  he  at  last  drags  himself  out, 
still  grasping  his  buiden;  and  while 
he  stands  exhausted  looking  at  the 
figure  lying  inanimate  at  their  feet, 
Lucy  raises  the  shrill  cry  which 
soon  brings  succour — ^the  landlord, 
the  gallant  Joe,  the  Feevors'  foot- 
man, Mrs  Polwheedle,  and  others, 
who  raise  Olivia's  body  from  the 
ground,  and  bear  it  quickly  to  the 
inn. 

Maxwell,  who  has  just  arrived, 
meets  the  little  procession  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  brief  words 
Torke  explains  what  has  happened. 
Ko  haim  was  done,  he  thought ;  he 
had  kept  her  head  above  water  all 
the  time ;  it  must  be  merely  a  faint 
from  cold  and  fright. 

"Not  up-stairs,''  said  Maxwell, 
opening  the  parlour  -  door,  as  the 
bearers  entered  the  passage  with 
their  burden ;  "this  way— in  here  •/' 
and  the  hapless  Olivia  was  laid  on 
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tlie  same  coucli  whicli  had  bome 
that  morning  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband. 

And  now,  while  the  doctor  and 
the  landlady  and  Mis  Polwheedle 
:and  Lucy  are  busy  over  the  pros- 
trate form,  Yorke,  wrapped  up  in 
ft  big  overcoat  of  the  landlord  and 
^soyeied  with  shawls,  stands  by  the 
tap-room  fiia  He  cannot  bear  to 
leave  the  spot,  and  this  rough  sort 
of  vapour-bath  will  keep  him  from 
catching  cold.  But  the  children 
are  sent  off  in  the  carriage,  and  the 
servants  will  explain  why  the  others 
are  detained. 

Comedy  and  the  commonplace 
tread  dose  upon  the  tragic  in  the 
actual  business  of  life;  and  as  Yorke 
stands  before  the  blazing  fire  drink- 
ing hot  spirits  -  and  -  water,  while 
the  landlord  takes  a  glass  also  to 
keep  him  company,  and  begins  a 
maundering  story  of  how  he  got 
upset  in  a  punt  seven  years  ago,  and 
some  half-dozen  tap-room  loungers 
stand  hard  by  discussing  the  events 
of  the  day,  in  undertones  out  of  con- 
aideration  for  Yorke,  nothing  could 
well  be  more  prosaic  or  matter  of 
fact  than  the  aspect  of  the  scene. 


But  he  can  drink  the  cordial  and 
hold  his  feet  to  be  scorched  by  the 
fire,  while  yet  thinking  over  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  woman  once  so 
passionately  loved,  now  pitied  with 
a  feeling  that  for  the  time  1^ 
no  room  in  his  heart  for  other  emo- 
tions— ^thinking,  too,  of  the  death  of 
the  noble  soldier  who  seemed  when 
first  he  knew  him  to  deserve  the 
envy  of  all  younger  men.  And  now 
what  would  be  tifie  end  of  this  cala- 
mity and  woe  %  He,  the  noble,  the 
gallant,  the  unfortunate  husband 
had  found  peace  at  last ;  but  what 
further  sufferings  awaited  the  un- 
happy wife  % 

A  long  time  must  have  passed, 
for  his  clothes  are  almost  dry,  when 
the  good  doctor  appears  at  tiie  door 
and  beckons  him  to  come  into  the 
passage. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  low  voice.  '^  It  was  the  shock 
that  killed  her;  life  must  have 
passed  away  before  you  brought 
her  to  land.  Who  could  wiah  it 
were  otherwise  f  Still  in  your  wet 
clothes  f  You  must  look  to  yourself 
now,  my  dear  friend,  or  you  too  will 
be  a  sufferer." 
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MOUNTAINEERING  IN  THE  imiAJJlYA. 


Wb  wonder  how  many  years  will 
elapse  before  ''mountaineering  in 
the  Himalaya"  becomes  as  hack- 
neyed a  subject  as  mountaineering 
in  the  Alps.  Till  the  other  day, 
the  frozen  wall  that  shuts  in  our 
Indian  dominions  in  the  north  was 
regarded  as  impregnable  by  Euro- 
peans in  the  plains,  if  they  ever  gave 
it  a  thought  at  all.  The  snowy  peaks 
which  some  of  them  had  had  distant 
glimpses  of,  were  as  much  a  region 
of  mystery  to  educated  and  active 
gentlemen  from  Addiscombe  and 
Haileybury,  as  to^  the  heathen  races 
who  peopled  them  with  supernatural 
powers,  making  their  summits  the 
seats  of  a  pagan  Olympus.  Now 
and  again  some  envoy  on  a  high 
political  errand  was  sent  in  state 
over  one  of  those  north-western 
passes,  which  have  been  periodically 
overflowed  by  the  waves  of  West- 
em  invasion,  and  which,  technically 
speaking,  are  not  Himalayan  at  all ; 
or  from  time  to  time  some  venture- 
some professional  traveller  had  pen- 
etrated the  skirts  of  the  mountain 
regions  to  the  northward,  to  come 
back  with  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
notes,  if  he  did  not  leave  his  bones 
in  their  solitudes;  or  native  pun- 
dits, disguising  their  object  under 
the  veil  of  religion,  had  stealthily 
contributed  to  scientific  surveys. 
But  the  beauties  of  the  mountains 
lay  beyond  the  reach  and  the  tastes 
of  men  who  were  making  the  most 
of  brief  leaves,  and  whose  minds 


were  set  on  sport  or  a  quiet  change 
of  scene,  rather  than  prolonged  and 
violent  exertion.  Before  the  rail- 
ways had  opened  up  the  country, 
it  was  no  joke  travelling  hundreds 
of  leagues  by  dawk  though  the 
heat  and  dust  of  the  sweltering 
plains,  as  a  preliminary  to  overtask- 
ing the  depressed  and  exhausted 
frame  in  a  series  of  stupendous 
labours. 

But  now  things  have  changed  in 
many  respects.    The  longest  journey 
seems  to  shrink  into  moderate  com- 
pass, when  you  can  cover  the  ground 
in  tolerable  luxury  in  a  first-class 
railway  carriage;   and    can    enjoy 
such  slumber  as  the  heat  will  per- 
mit, unoppressed  by  the  sense  of 
personal    responsibility   in    seeing 
your  posting  arrangements  renewed 
at  successive  bungalows.     Now,  too, 
the  faces  of  Europeans  resident  in 
India  are  set  towards  the  Himalaya 
season     after     season.       Sanitaria, 
established  along  the  spurs  of  the 
loftier  sub  -  Himalayan  ranges,  are 
become  the  favourite  and  fashion- 
able resorts  of  official  and  military 
society,  from  the  Govemor-Generd. 
downwards.     But  life  in  places  even 
as  lively  as  Simla  or    Darjeeling 
is  apt  to  hang  heavy  on  the  hands 
of  the  visitors,  and  all  the  more  bo 
if  they   are  reposing    in   enforced 
idleness,  after  a  life  of  devouring 
and  enfeebling  activity.      As  they 
take  their  walks  and  rides  abroad — 
as  they  lounge  under  verandas  or 
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loll  in  easy-cliairB — ^wbat  more  nat- 
ural than  that  they  should  look 
longingly  in  the  direction  of  these 
dazzling  summits,  of  which  they 
get  tantalising  glimpses  through 
the  lifting  clouds?  Energies  that 
have  been  reviving  in  the  bracing 
air  of  the  hills,  may  urge  them  to 
try  the  chances  of  a  little  wild 
mountaineering,  especially  now  that 
ladies  have  been  showing  them  the 
way.  As  yet,  however,  we  must 
say  that  adventurous  expeditions 
of  the  kind  have  been  the  excep- 
tion, which  gives  all  the  fresh 
fascination  of  novelty  to  the  narra- 
tives we  have  singled  out  for  notice. 
There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
this — ^physical,  political,  sanitary, 
and  financial;  and  while  some  of 
these  may  be  removed  or  modified 
in  time,  others  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  thieit  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Himalaya  are  situated  for  the 
most  part  beyond  British  territory. 
To  the  north-east  is  the  independent 
state  of  Bhotan,  whose  rulers  have 
repeatedly  given  us  trouble :  farther 
to  the  westward  comes  JS'epaul,  whose 
warlike  mountaineers,  although  they 
have  taken  service  under  our 
<^olour8,  have  always  been  jealously 
sensitive  to  intrusion,  and  whose 
cordial  premier  took  occasion  the 
other  day  to  protest,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  against  his 
master  being  regarded  in  any  sense 
as  our  feudatory.  Between  Bhotan 
and  l^epaul,  it  is  true,  we  have  ap- 
propriated to  ourselves  a  strip  of 
Sikkim,  which  runs  northward 
through  magnificent  scenery.  But 
it  only  lands  the  traveller  in  a  cut' 
de-aac  below  the  inhospitable  pla- 
teau of  Thibet  Excursions  to  the 
right  or  left  involve  trouble  at 
frontiers  with  semi  -  barbarous 
guards  and  masterful  officials  :  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, some  indiscretion  of  your 


numerous  followers  may  compro- 
mise you  with  the  inhabitants ;  and 
if  you  trust  the  native  officials  for 
assisting  you  with  supplies,  you 
may  be  reduced  to  a  position  of  dire 
emergency  like  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Pioneer  and  her  party.  To 
the  west  of  Nepaul,  again,  lies  that 
territory  of  Kashmir  that  our  Grov- 
emment  disposed  of  to  a  £Eunily  of 
Sikh  Amirs ;  and  though  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  dynasty  is  toler- 
ably Mendly,  yet  even  he  is  dis- 
posed to  discourage  the  intrusion  of 
dilettante  strangers,  whose  purposes 
he  regards  with  oriental  distrust. 

The  sanitary  obstacles  are  at 
least  as  serious  as  the  politicaL  It 
is  true  that  the  railway  which  car- 
ries you  over  the  plains  or  the  swift 
steamera  that  ply  on  the  great  rivers, 
spare  you  much  preliminaiy  fatigue. 
But  when  left  to  shift  for  youraelf 
at  the  stations  nearest  to  the  moun- 
tains, you  have  still  a  deal  of  awk- 
ward and  even  dangerous  travelling 
before  arriving  at  your  intended 
base  of  operations.  Skirting  the 
hot  plains  before  they  break  into 
the  first  swell  of  the  mountains, 
runs  that  continuous  belt  of  hor- 
rible jungle  which  is  known  locally 
as  the  Terai  or  ''wet  land."  In 
some  places  it  is  thicker  and  more 
pestiferous  than  in  others ;  but 
everywhere  it  is  veritably  a  "  belt 
of  death."  Bank,  rotting  vegeta- 
tion, fermenting  and  corrupting  in 
the  oppressive  atmosphere,  is  per- 
petually generating  the  deadly 
miasma  which  hangs  like  a  grey 
pall  about  the  path  of  the  passing 
traveller.  That  it  is  the  haunt  of 
all  sort  of  dangerous  wild  animals, 
from  elephants  and  man  -  eating 
tigera  to  huge  pythons  and  each 
smaller  species  of  poisonous  reptile, 
signifies  comparatively  little.  It  Is 
the  air  he  is  forced  to  inhale  thai 
is  the  real  peril  to  the  traveller; 
even  taking  the  fatal  jungle  in  a 
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rapid  rush,  he  may  cany  away  the 
seeds  of  disease  to  be  developed 
later.     And  penetrating  northward 
beyond  the  English  hill  station  and 
still  ascending,  the  sharp  transitions 
of  temperature  are  excessively  try- 
ing, especially  to  constitutions  that 
have  been  enfeebled  by  along  sojourn 
in    Hindostan.      Where  the  road 
follows  the  deep  bed  of  some  moun- 
tain torrent,  though  the  hot  and 
heavy  air  may  be    stirred,    it    is 
scarcely  cooled  by  the  rush  of  the 
troubled  waters.    The  storms  that 
sweep  through  the  passes    above 
seldom  etoop  into  the  abysses  of 
those    winding    ravines;  but   the 
noonday    sun    beats    down    with 
fervent  glare  on  the  baked  earth  and 
burning  ropks,  that  makes  the  atmo- 
sphere tremulous  with  the  flicker  of 
a  fiery  furnace.     One  day  your  melt- 
ing flesh  may  cling  as  heavily  to 
your  yielding  limbs  as  your  lightest 
garments,  and  on  the  next  your  path 
may  be  ascending  over  snow-flelds 
where  tlie  breath  congeals  on  your 
furs  in  icicles.     We  say  nothing  of 
unfenced    mountain-paths    trailing 
^^  in  many  a  broken  link  "  around 
the  faces  of  stupendous  precipices 
and  hanging  over  fathomless  chasms. 
These  are  what  the  mountaineer 
must  expect,  and  valuable  training 
for  the  worse  that  is  to  follow ;  al- 
though^ when  you  are  mounted  on  a 
spirited  pony  with  the  chances  of  a 
shy  or  stumble  before  your  eyes,  the 
novel  form  of  the  exercise  may  try 
the  nerves    of  the  firmest.     But 
what  is  even    more  objectionable 
in  the  way  of  weather  than  those 
sharp  changes  we  have  described,  is 
that  it  is  only  when  the  season  is 
most  inclement  that  the  tourist  can 
visit  the   Himalaya  to  advantage. 
Certain  favoured  districts  are  more 
or  less  screened  from  the  violence  of 
the    monsoons.      But     throughout 
what  ought  to  be  the  finest  months, 
fogs  and  mists  go  rolliBg  up  from 


in 


the  valleys,  enveloping  the  camp  in 
a  damp  darkness  that  may  be  felt, 
and  the  mountain  prospects  in  a 
dripping  mantle.  So  that  you  may 
be  constrained  as  a  pis  oiler  to 
choose  the  winter  for  your  expedi- 
tion, when  the  lowness  of  the  line 
of  snow  seriously  aggravates  your 
labours,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
searching  cold  is  apt  to  turn  your 
pleasures  into  pains. 

Then    the    great    expense    and 
trouble  are  grave  considerations  for 
most    people.     Among    the    Alps, 
gentlemen  of  the  Alpine  Club  can 
start  on  their  tour  at  a  moment's 
notice,  lightly  equipped  in  every 
sense.     When  they  sit  down  even 
before  such  a  mountain  as  the  Mat- 
terhom,  they  can  establish  them- 
selves in  such  snug  hotels  as  are  to 
be  found  at  Zermatt,  observing  in 
patience  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of    each. 
fleeting    opportunity.      When  tw 
day  of  some  grand  eftbrt  comes  ottr 
they  retain  the  services  of  a  coupl® 
of  skiUed  guides  who   may  have 
been  dancing  attendance  about  tno 
inn  doors,  and  of  a  strong  P^yf  ^ Jl 
two  from  a   troop   of    candidates^ 
After  success  or  failure  they  coiaa^ 
back  to  a  snug  supper  and  a  J?^^ 
slumber  in  a  clean  bed.     Orif  th^ 
push  their  researches  mto  e^^h  coi^ 
paratively  rough  country  as  ^^^^ 
found  in  Dauphiny  or  some  of  ^^ 
ItaUan  valleys,  at  all /^^^*\5ftS 

to  want  auruig  '^v        en-trAtrxsf>  an."- 
There  are  the  ^^\ll^^  dandt 

cooking    ^t^'^i  Ci«.  if  ladi«« 
with  its  relays  of  d«^w»  "      r|^cj 

train  of  atten^B^  additional- 

tl^«*,^«*SSXibermayhemtxl- 
tS^e? Wefinitely,  if  you  are 
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taring  beyond  the  range  of  human  the  commanding  aommit  of  Monnt 
residence.  When  the  Lady  Pioneer  Waahboume,  the  central  eminence 
started  with  a  couple  of  male  com-  of  a  grand  cluster  of  the  Bocky 
panions  for  their  trip  in  Sikkim,  Mountains,  whence  the  eye  could 
their  attendant  caiavan,  all  told,  range  oyer  a  vast  and  varied  pano- 
mustered  nearly  100  individuals,  rama,  broken  by  the  meandering 
To  be  sure  they  travelled  with  the  valleys  of  the  three  mighty  water- 
luxury  of  wealthy  civilian  princes,  systems  that  flow  to  the  north,  U> 
and  hiad  the  way  smoothed  for  them  the  south,  and  to  the  eastward, 
by  a  troop  of  pioneers.  But  then,  Had  he  laid  himself  out  more  for 
on  the  other  hsmd,  had  they  known  sport,  he  might  have  had  better 
that  the  Sikkim  officials  on  whom  hunting  than  is  generally  to  be 
they  relied  for  provisions  were  found  in  the  Himalaya,  among 
plotting  to  play  them  false,  they  break-neck  precipices  and  pictu- 
must  have  added  largely  to  the  resque  forest  sceneiy.  Waxing  en- 
numbers  of  their  baggage  -  train ;  thusiastic  in  sympathy  with  the 
and  a  Nepaulese  gentleman  who  beauties  and  fantastic  caprices  of 
attached  himself  to  their  fortunes,  nature  in  a  country  that  has  been 
took  with  him  a  band  of  attendants  appropriately  named  the  "  Wonder- 
of  his  own.  Nor,  unless  you  are  a  land,"  he  rises  to  eloquence  in  hi» 
man  under  authority,  moving  in  description  of  those  superb  natural 
a  district  under  your  own  control,  parks  that  contrast  with  valleys 
is  the  procuring  the  necessary  la-  that  have  been  seamed  and  blasted 
bour  by  any  means  a  mere  question  by  stupendous  volcanic  phenomena, 
of  money.  Coolies  bom  and  bred  And  beyond  the  inevitable  exposure 
in  the  plains  may  feel  very  natur-  of  camp-life  in  the  wilderness,  all 
ally  that  nothing  would  tempt  them  that  he  accomplished  with  compara- 
to  face  the  rigour  of  a  Himalayan  tive  ease  and  economy.  His  party 
climate,  not  to  speak  of  the  dark  was  limited  to  the  attendants  he 
horrors  of  trackless  solitudes  peopled  brought  from  England,  with  one  or 
by  immortals  before  whom  they  two  local  guides,  and  might  have 
tremble.  While,  should  you  trust  been  reduced  still  further,  had  he 
to  getting  relays  from  valley  to  been  of  a  more  frugal  turn  of  mind, 
valley  sparsely  settled  with  villages  His  preliminary  arrangements  were 
and  hamlets,  either  the  authorities  limited  to  buying  riding-horses  and 
may  interest  themselves  to  cross  some  luggage-animals,  warm  wraps, 
your  puipose,  or  you  may  chance  to  waterproofs,  and  munxtion9  de 
come  among  the  peasants  at  a  season  botic?ie.  For  the  interoceanic  rail- 
when  they  are  tied  to  their  homes  way,  with  a  long  stage-coach  jonr- 
by  their  agricultural  labours.  ney,  brought  him  witMn  sixty  miles 
In  planning  an  expedition  of  of  the  central  point  he  was  aiming 
mountain  adventure  from  England,  at ;  and  nowadays  it  seems  that 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  men  scarcely  reckon  on  the  chances 
arguments  in  favour  of  preferring  of  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
the  New  World  to  the  Old.  Take  But  although  it  is  an  undertake 
for  example  the  pleasant  volume  ing  whose  cost  in  many  senses  must 
which  has  lately  appeared,  in  which  be  counted  beforehand,  a  mountain 
Lord  Dunraven  relates  his  experi-  journey  by  Himalayan  high-level 
ences  among  the  prairies  and  moun-  routes  is  likely  to  exceed  the  most 
tains  in  ''  the  great  divide  "  of  Nor-  highly -raised  expectations.  You 
them  America.     He  ascended  to  clear  the  deadly  belt  of  death,  and. 
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ieave  the  lofies  of  tbevale  of  Kashmir 
•or  the  tea-gardens  and  coffee-plan- 
tations  of  the  Himalayan  settlers 
behind  yon,  to  rise  through  grand 
natural  shrabberies  of  rhododen- 
drons in  fall  bloom,  copses  of  tree- 
ferns  with  their  gigantic  but  grace- 
ful fronds,  and  tropical  covers  inter- 
woyen  with  masses  of  luxuriant 
flowering  creepers,  among  clean- 
stemmed,  heavy-foliaged  forests  of 
the  deodara  and  Himalayan  pines. 
Mountain  torrents,  from  the  Indus 
tmd  the  Sutlej  downwards,  fed  by 
foaming  tributaries  that  have  their 
eources  in  limitless  snow-fields  and 
gigantic  glaciers,  come  dashing  down 
between  walls  of  rock,  hurrying 
-swiftly  round  boulders  and  over 
ledges  of  stone,  and  breaking  in  a 
euccession  of  roaring  cataracts.  Such 
savage  scenery  is  a  fitting  approach 
to  the  snowy  sternness  of  the  soli- 
tudes beyond.  The  Himalaya  them- 
selves, though  their  highest  passes 
-are  dominated  by  peaks  that  over- 
-top  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Andes,  are  after  all  but  the  southern 
«lope  of  the  plateaux  of  Central 
Asia.  Everywhere  throughout  these 
regions  nature  shows  herself  on  a 
•colossal  scale.  Owing  to  physical 
•conditions  which  Mr  Wilson  ex- 
plains in  his  '  Abode  of  Snow,'  the 
«now-line  is  lower  on  the  south- 
em  inclination,  and  comes  down  to 
an  average  level  of  about  16,000 
feet.  There  are  rocky  needles  in 
Sdni  like  those  that  buttress  Mont 
Blanc,  rising  to  23,000  feet.  Gauris- 
•imkar,  or  Mount  Everest,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  world,  is  29,002 
feet  in  height ;  Kunchinjunga  is 
28,150  feet ;  and  there  are  some 
forty  more  of  their  gigantic  fellows 
which  vie  with  the  South  American 
'Chimborazo.  And  here  we  must 
take  up  our  parable,  en  parenihhe^ 
.against  the  heartbreaking  habit  of 
•different  travellers  of  naming  differ- 
vent  peaks  and  passes  and  localities 


according  to  arbitrary  laws  of  their 
own  adoption.  The  familiar  ac- 
quaintances of  our  boyish  geography 
books  are  continually  being  pre- 
sented in  unfamiliar  disguises,  until 
we  are  compelled  to  fall  into  the 
popular  fashion,  and  stick  to  such 
designations  as  we  select  for  our- 
selves. Thus  Mr  Wilson  talks  of 
Kanchinjanga,  and  the  Lady 
Pioneer  of  Kunchinjunga;  while 
the  erudite  Dr  Bellew  carries  philo- 
logical pedantry  to  an  extreme,  and 
actually  christens  Cawnpore,  Kanh- 
pur.  Among  the  conflict  of  autho- 
rities we  feel  that  in  a  popular 
article  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  we 
stick  generally  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  intelligible  form  of 
appellation,  in  the  confidence  that 
we  must  be  backed  by  some  respec- 
table authority  whatever  form  of 
orthography  we  may  pitch  upon. 

We  have  touched  on  the  draw- 
backs of  Himalayan  mountaineering ; 
but  to  wanderers  who  are  bless^ 
with  health,  wealth,  and  energy,  the 
drawbacks  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  fascinations.      Nor   are    even 
health  and  strength  indispensable 
requisites ;  for  "iSx  Wilson,  in  his 
deHghtful '  Abode  of  Snow,*  glories 
in  a  most  successful  journey,  al- 
though he  made  his  start  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  feebleness  and  languor, 
and  had  to  rely  on  the  spirit  carry- 
ing the  body  along.    All  the  writers 
express    themselves    with    harmo- 
nious enthusiasm  as  to  the  exhila- 
rating efiects  of  the  unconventional 
life  and  the  glorious  scenery.      In 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  snow 
plateaux   and    upper  valleys,    the 
flesh  seems  to  throw  off  the  weak- 
ness  of  civilieation,  and  find  an  in- 
vigorating intoxication  m  the  pres- 
ence of  liaccustomed  danger.   The 
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may  have  been  accastomed  to  longh  ing  air  to  see  the  glories  of  the 
Bcrambling  in  the  deer  forests,  or  rising  sun  gilding  some  grand 
may  haye  familiarised  himself  with  panorama  of  untrodden  mountain- 
Alpine  peaks  and  passes.  Clamber-  peaks,  the  sense  of  stem  beauty 
ing  up  a  '^chimney"  in  a  rocky  and  successful  adventure  is  re- 
giUly  once  in  a  way,  or  scrambling  compense  sufficient  for  all  yott 
along  the  slope  of  an  ice-wall  where  have  gone  through.  '^  There  is  no- 
we  have  had  to  cut  steps  for  our  thing  in  the  Alps/'  writes  Mr  Wil- 
footing,  and  where  a  false  step  son, '^  which  can  afford  even  a  faint 
might  be  fatal,  we  feel  we  may  con-  idea  of  the  savage  desolation  and 
gratulate  ourselves  on  a  creditable  appalling  sublimity  of  many  of  the 
performance.  But  there  in  the  Himalayan  scenes."  And  if  you 
Himalaya  even  ladies  must  often  dis-  have  any  dash  of  romance  in  year 
pense  with  assistance,  and  trust  to  nature  —  and  otherwise  you  will 
their  own  heads  and  limbs  in  those  scarcely  have  ventured  yourself 
critical  emergencies  which  become  so  far — there  will  be  a  sense  of  tri- 
the  commonplaces  of  each  day's  umph  in  the  feeling  that  you  are 
work.  Where  there  is  a  path  of  unknotting  the  ''stony  girdle  of 
any  kind,  it  is  frequently  carried  the  earth,"  that  has  been  glorified 
along  the  face  of  precipices,  from  in  oriental  poetry  and  mythology 
which  the  soil  has  been  swept  by  as  the  fitting  habitation  of  su- 
the  floods  of  the  monsoon ;  the  pematural  powers ;  that  you  are 
party  must  pick  their  steps  in  a  scrambling  up  ''Uie  roof  of  the 
single  file,  and  should  the  foot  slip  world,"  on  the  ridge  that  has  al- 
or  the  head  swim,  the  hillmen  in  ways  been  deemed  inaccessible, 
your  suite  can  do  nothing  to  help  Taking  the  narratives  that  have 
you.  One  can  hardly  read  without  suggested  the  idea  of  our  article, 
a  shudder  of  the  primitive  flying  perhaps  we  had  better  begin  with 
bridges  that  are  flung  at  giddy  Miss  Grordon  Gumming's.  She  went 
heights  over  the  torrents  that  arrest  up  the  Sutlej  valley,  from  Simla 
the  traveller's  progress.  And  above  to  the  frontier  of  Chinese  Thibet, 
the  snow-level,  among  the  rifts  and  stopping  in  the  region  of  forests, 
crevices  of  the  glaciers,  you  must  short  of  the  formidable  passes.  So 
run  the  gauntlet  of  those  tremendous  far,  hers  was  the  route  followed  by 
storms,  which  can  only  mean  a  lin-  Mr  WUson.  But  Mr  Wilson  was 
gering  death  if  they  surprise  you  bound  on  distant  exploration,  while 
away  firom  shelter.  It  is  enough  Miss  Gumming  and  her  party  spent 
to  shake  the  nerves  to  remember,  three  leisurely  months  in  the 
that  if  you  intend  to  go  back  by  country  he  traversed  comparatively 
the  way  you  have  come,  you  must  quickly.  Asia  for  Europe,  her  jour- 
a  second  time  face  the  perils  you  ney  to  his  is  as  if  Swiss  tourists, 
have  had  fearful  opportunities  of  before  the  days  of  railways  and 
realising.  But  when  the  march  is  road-making,  had  gone  wandering 
over,  and  the  tent  set  out  in  the  among  the  diffii,  and  waters,  and 
waste,  all  the  trials  and  hardships  shaggy  woods  of  the  forest  can- 
of  the  day  are  forgotten.  The  sur-  tons,  in  place  of  ascending  the 
rounding  desolation  makes  one  in-  pass  of  the  St  Gothard  to  follow 
tensely  appreciate  the  cheery  com-  the  loftiest  levels  of  the  Alps, 
fort  of  the  little  temporary  home,  till  they  came  down  again  in 
And  as  you  lift  the  low  curtain  of  the  Tyrol,  or  on  the  phiins  of 
a  morning,  and  emerge  in  the  bit-  Yenetui.      The  venturesome  com- 
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pany  in  which  we  introduce  IVIiss 
Cumming  to  our  readers  does  her 
some  injustice.  For  there  is  sen- 
sation enough  in  the  story  of  her 
wanderings  in  the  lower  Himalayas 
to  give  interest  and  excitement  to 
the  books  of  a  dozen  of  ordinary 
lady  tourists.  We  have  her  riding 
along  such  ledge-made  roads  as  we 
have  described,  where  from  each 
rapid  turn  you  look  down  into 
blank  vacancy,  and  there  is  not  the 
semblance  of  the  flimsiest  hand- 
rail between  the  rider  and  some 
invisible  abyss.  We  have  her 
scrambling  up  those  slippery  in- 
clines, trying  to  a  head  that  had 
been  practis^  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
Findhom,  and  where  none  of  her 
attendants  could  find  solid  enough 
foothold  to  make  it  worth  while 
putting  the  lady  into  rope  leading- 
strings.  She  camps  out  for  days 
in  the  recesses  of  the  solitary  forest, 
with  only  female  companionship, 
except  for  the  aboriginals  who  had 
her  in  charge.  It  is  exciting  enough, 
and  even  dangerous  enough;  but 
then,  unfortunately,  these  experi- 
ences are  outdone  by  those  of  the 
other  travellers,  who  worked  their 
difficult  way  many  thousand  feet 
higher ;  and  the  Lady  Pioneer,  in 
particular,  if  she  did  come  back  in 
safety,  nearly  had  a  tragic  ending 
in  the  snows  that  cover  the  spurs 
of  Kinchinjunga.  But,  sensation 
apart.  Miss  Cumming's  narrative  is 
very  enjoyable.  Delighting  in  the 
romantic  beauties  of  nature,  she 
threw  herself  into  her  expedition 
with  her  whole  heart  and  souL  Hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  counted 
for  nothing  when  set  against  the 
changing  charms  of  the  scenery. 
She  interested  herself  in  studying 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  in  informing  herself  as  to 
their  traditions  or  superstitions,  and 
in  tracing  out  the  origin  of  their 
singular  religious  rites.     She  was 


indefatigable  with  the. pencil,  and 
has  enriched  her  lively  pages  with 
a  great  variety  of  suggestive  illustra- 
tions. But  especially,  taking  her 
book  in  connection  with  the  others,, 
its  pleasantest  and  most  suggestive 
chapters  are  those  that  dUate  on 
the  woodland  scenery ;  and  we  are 
never  weary  of  listening  to  her,  as 
she  depicts  for  us  the  forests  in 
their  manifold  aspects. 

Kot  that  there  is  not  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  in  her  descriptions,  for 
the  virgin  beauties  of  those  forests 
are  on  the  wane,  and  we  are  grieved 
to  hear  that  even  under  our  im- 
proved management  the  work  of 
devastation  goes  on  apace.  We 
have  spoken  of  forest  solitude,  yet 
the  solitude  is  only  relative.  You 
pitch  your  tents  in  what  appears  to 
be  utter  loneliness.  But  ten  to  one, 
as  you  are  giving  yourself  over  to 
dreamy  repose,  the  silence  is  broken 
by  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe. 
Even  now  there  seems  to  be  no 
efficient  surveillance  of  the  natives. 
The  old  destructive  wastefulness^ 
that  made  use  of  Are  and  steel  in- 
discriminately whenever  wood  was 
wanted  for  any  purpose,  is  still  in 
full  force.  And  what  the  natives 
do  out  of  sheer  wantonness,  the 
Europeans  practise  on  a  system. 
Along  many  of  the  lower  hill-slopes 
tea-planting  has  grown  into  a  mania, 
and  the  trees  go  down  by  acres  to 
clear  space  for  the  tea-plants ;  while 
in  the  most  remote  of  the  upper 
valleys  the  venerable  timber  is  not 
safe  from  the  skilled  enterprise  that 
sends  it  to  the  Indian  markets. 
On  the  very  frontiers  of  Thibet, 
Miss  Cumming's  party  received  the 
hospitality  of  an  official  who  was 
charged  with  duty  of  this  kind  ; 
and  we  have  a  picturesque  account 
of  the  mode  of  procedure  of  his 
workpeople. 

"  In  most  cases  the  trees  grow  out 
from  the  precipice  at  such  an  angle  as- 
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to  make  the  mere  work  of  cutting  them 
a  matter  of  difficulty  and  dancer.  When 
at  last  the  cloven  eiant  has  feulen  thun- 
dering down  the  khad^  the  chances  are 
that  in  its  fall  it  has  been  smashed  into 
two  or  three  pieces;  in  any  case,  it 
must  be  sawed  into  suitable  lengths. 
Even  Uien  the  weight  of  these  ponder- 
ous beams  is  enormous.  When  the 
huge  logs  have  thus  been  felled,  they 
must  be  stamped  with  the  brand  of  the 
contractor  or  government,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  system  of  leverage  brings 
them  to  the  next  descent^  probably  an 
artificially-constructed  shoe  down  the 
face  of  the  Wiad;  and  down  this,  when 
wet  or  slippery,  or  when  newly  frozen, 
the  great  tmibers  glide. 

'^  Several  of  these  in  succession,  as- 
sisted by  occasional  leverage,  carry 
them  from  Tchad  to  Wiad,  probably 
IftTiding  them  at  last  in  the  oed  of  a 
mountain  torrent ;  and  when  the  next 
flood  comes  roaring  and  thundering, 
foaming  and  dashing  down  over  the 
rocks  in  a  mighty  cataract,  it  will 
brinff  the  great  logs  and  beams  crash- 
ingaown  ue  abvss,  and  will  at  last 
hurl  lliem  into  the  raging  snow-flood 
far  below,  where  the  Sutlej  will  toss 
t^em  to  and  fro  in  its  seethmg  waves, 
and  at  last  float  them  down  to  the 
plains  hundreds  of  miles  away,  where 
only  poor  mutilated  scored  logs  (mas- 
sive mdeed,  but  oh,  how  battered  !^ 
will  survive  to  tell  of  the  peaceful 
green  solitude  in  which  the  first  thou- 
sand years  of  their  calm,  restful  life 
glided  so  gently  by." 

Happily,  howeyer,  for  the  traveller 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  there 
are  still  foreets  left  to  be  wrecked. 
Their  first  halt  out  of  Simla  was  in 
that  of  Mahasso ;  and  two  or  three 
marches  later  Miss  Gumming  is 
going  into  raptures  over  Hatto,  as 
she  ''looks  down  a  vista  of  dark 
firs,  and  over  the  waves  of  a  sea  of 
foliage  extending  for  miles,  while 
here  and  there  some  splendid  group 
of  pines  sends  up  its  tall  tapering 
^ires  in  dark  clusters.''  The  gen- 
eral efifect  of  these  forest  interiors 
is  sombre,  and  the  dense  evergreen 
foliage  envelops  them  in  a  gloomy 


shade,  the  more  impressive  by  its 
contrast  with  the  glowing  lights  in 
the  open  country.  ''  Tet  here  and 
there  you  find  yourself  beneath  high 
twining  arches  of  transparent  golden 
green,  where  the  light  falls  through 
glittering  emerald  leaves  and  radi- 
ant blossoms,  as  if  through  the 
rainbow  windows  of  some  old  cathe- 
dral" There  is  but  little  animal 
life  of  the  larger  sort;  but  the 
balmy  air  is  alive  and  vocal  with 
the  hum  of  innumerable  busy  in- 
sects; and  from  all  around  you,  you 
hear  the  soft  coo  of  the  ringdove, 
and  may  amuse  yourself  with  the 
graceful  gambols  of  troops  of  the 
small  grey  squirrel.  As  their  mar- 
ches led  them  farther  on  and  higher 
up,  the  vegetation  changed  with  the 
scenery  and  climate.  In  the  Kuna- 
war  valley  they  looked  across  the 
bed  of  the  Sutlej  to  a  natond  col- 
lection of  the  plants  of  many  lati- 
tudes, that  clung  to  the  inaccessible 
faces  of  the  tremendous  precipices 
opposite.  ''As  the  eye  travelled 
slowly  upwards,  it  noted  one  belt 
after  another  of  changing  vegeta- 
tion; and  I  knew  that  though  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  save  a 
general  mass  of  greenery,  each 
changing  colour  marked  the  plants 
of  divers  altitudes,  passing  from  the 
cactuses  and  acacias  of  &e  tropics 
to  the  oaks  and  rhododendrons  of 
cooler  levels ;  thence  to  the  cedar 
forest;  higher  still  to  the  neoya 
pine,  and  finally  to  a  fringe  of  birch, 
of  juniper,  and  green  pasture-land, 
which  were  covered  with  beds  of 
the  cowslip  and  polyanthus,  and 
luscious  wild  strawberries." 

It  is  not  only  the  woodmen  who 
make  wild  work  with  the  forests. 
The  tremendous  violence  of  the 
mountain  storms  leaves  its  traces 
behind,  in  the  shivered  stems  of 
weather-beaten  giants,  that  must 
remind  one,  although  on  a  laiger 
scale,  of  the  gaunt  Wetter  iannen  of 
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the  Alps.  *  Of  these  fierce  sioims  Miss  Cumming  explains  the  method 

the  wanderers  had  their  share,  al-  of  their  construction.     A  party  of 

though  they  came  to  regard  them,  natives  take  their  station  on  either 

with  their  lights  and  shadows  and  hank,  and  throw  out  towards  mid- 

clond  effects,  with  the  sights  and  stream  a  light  cord  with  a  small 

rounds  with  which  they  were  at-  stone  attached.    At  last,  hy  a  lucky 

tended^  as  adding  a  grander  charm  chance,  the  strings  entangle ;  then 

to  the  life  in  the  woods.      The  string  after  string  is  twisted  on,  till 

^^songh"  of  the  wind  in  the  sighing  the  line  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a 

tree-tops  would  first  tell  of  what  rope.     Finally  the  main  cahles  of 

was  coming,  and  birds  and  insects  twisted    bark  are    attached,   solid 

would  recognise  the  signs,  till  every-  according  to  the  bridge's  span,  and 

thing  was  hushed  into  solemn  si-  sometimes  exceeding  the  girth  of 


lence.  The  blue  sky  would  disap- 
pear behind  lurid  masses  of  leaden 
cloud.  Then  would  come  the  wild, 
fitful  gusts,  precursors  of  what  was 
to  follow,  finally  the  storm  would 
burst  in  its  fury,  with  the  gleaming 


a  man's  thigh.  Solid  as  they  are 
originally,  however,  they  naturally 
decay  with  time  and  exposure ;  and 
it  is  very  rarely  that  the  natives 
renew  them,  before  some  tragical 
accident  makes  the  necessity  appa^- 


of  the  lightning  and  the  peals  of  ent.  The  construction  of  the  y/tw^« 
the  thunder ;  while  the  strong  fir-  is  invariably  simple  in  tbe  extreme, 
stems  writhed  and  moaned  as  if  although  tbe  arrangements  for  pull- 
in  the   irresistible  grasp   of  some  ing  you  over  it  may  be  more  orl©^ 


invisible  giant^  and  the  sound  of  an 
occasional  crash  told  of  one  of  them 
succumbing.  All  this  time  the  rain 
would  be  descending  in  torrents, 
till  it  ceased  of  a  sudden  as  it  be- 
gan. And  then  the  peace  and 
silence  would  be  restored ;  the  sun 
would  be  shining  as  brightly  as 
before,  and  everything  laughing 
and  glistening  in  his  radiance. 

Here,  as    appropriately   as   any- 
where else,  and  before  taking  leave 
of  Miss  Gumming  and  her  pleasant 
forest  pictures,   we  may  advert  to 
thoee  jhulas  or  suspension-bridges 
which  are  the  most  general  means 
of  communication  across  the  moun- 
tain torrents     All  our  Himalayan 
travellers,  though  they  giv©   thiil- 
iing  accounts  of  those    specimens 
of  primitive  engineering,  apP^®^  *? 
have  come  to  regajxl  them,  at  last 
with  the  femiliarity  whicli  breeds 
indifFerence.       Yet     we     qii^tion 
greatly    whether    any    one    but   a 
Blondin,  or  a  Leotard,  or  a  native- 
born  Himalayan,  would  ever^leam 
to  reconcile  himself  to  tbeir  borrors. 


elaborate.      A    couple    of    parallel 
cables  are  thrown  across  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  of  five  or  six 
feet,  while  a  third  that  is   bnxig 
three    or    four    feet    lower    dow^ 
forms  the  footway.     The  lower  M^e 
is  attached  to  the  other  by  b*®^^^ 
side-ropes  some  five  feet  apart.    *^  V^ 
npper  ropes  are  often  too  ^^^^^^^ 
be  easily  hud  hold  of  3  at  the    e:^ 
tremities  the  space  ^t^®®\r®^«  tj 
BO  vfide  as  to  make  it  anythmg  "       . 

easy  to  grasp  them  «i^^^?SS^« 


^hUe  tlie  frail  stmcture  oacx^'V^^ 
MRhitftdly  to  every  gnat  oi  .  - 
S^da  tLt  are  always  J^^^^ 
down  those  river-beds.^    The  vxo 


approved  plan  -{^^^^>l^. 
be  to  take  them  at  a  **«»**y  ^    f  ^x 
But    the  rivet  foaming  a^^^  J^ 
Sov.  is  enough  to  set  *«  ^"f^^ 

head  «^B^^i^°^8;i?^ifS;  ^d- 
yourself  in  your  "^ide  m  tt^         ^^ 

Sxe  slippery  ascent     f^^''^^^^    - 
wilder  the  conntry,  tue 
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jhidas,  Mr  Wilson  foimd  the  most 
trying  specimens  in  the  little-fre- 
quented paths  in  Kashmir  territory; 
while  Miss  Camming  talks  of  such 
effeminate  luxuries  as  airy  footways 
and  balustrades  of  wicker-work; 
and  even  of  seats  formed  of  sliding 
coils  of  cordage,  attached  to  ropes 
from  the  hank  to  wind  you  up  by. 

Having  accompanied  her  so  far 
along  the  route  followed  by  Mr 
Wilson  to  the  "Abode  of  Snow," 
we  might  naturally  go  on  in  that 
gentleman's  company.  But  as  Mr 
Wilson,  travelling  to  the  westward, 
crossed  Mr  Bellew's  line  of  march, 
ending  oif  in  Kashmir  and  on  our 
Afghan  frontier,  we  prefer  to  turn 
back  in  the  meantime  to  the  society 
of  the  Lady  Pioneer,  who  took 
Daijeeling  as  her  starting-point. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  the  great 
literary  charm  of  her  sumptuous 
volume  is  altogether  eclipsed  by  its 
artistic  beauties.  With  her  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  reproducing  all  she 
has  seen  and  felt  in  the  softness  or 
sublimity  of  nature,  we  cannot  won- 
der at  her  longing  to  penetrate  into 
regions  that  offered  hBr  such  tempt- 
ing subjects.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  transfer  to  paper  those 
effects  of  the  unfamiliar  lights  in 
the  mountains  that  may  momentarily 
impress  themselves  with  extreme 
vividness  on  the  brain ;  and,  dis- 
couraged by  the  imperfect  results 
he  has  obtained,  the  artist  is  in- 
clined to  drop  his  brush  in  despair. 
We  cannot  say  how  far  the  Lady 
Pioneer  may  be  satisfied  with  her 
own  success ;  but  we  remember  no 
series  of  light  sketches  that  have 
impressed  us  more  forcibly  with  a 
conviction  of  their  realism.  It  is 
little  that  they  photograph  for  us 
the  outlines  of  the  frowning  peaks 
of  Sikkim ;  that  they  introduce  us 
to  its  bleak  table-land  and  the  battle- 
mented  rocks  that  stretch  tier  over 


tier  in  the  middle  distance ;  to  the 
splintered  fir-stems  that  frame  the 
foreground  of  the  pictures;  to  the 
rich  Alpine  vegetation  that  springs 
up  among  the  melting  snows  under 
the  summer's  sun.  But  they  actu- 
ally seem  to  convey  to  us  some 
clear  reflection  of  the  intense  hues 
of  those  cloudless  skies,  as  you  look 
up  through  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere :  you  see  them  as  they  show 
in  sunshine,  and  again  by  moon- 
light, and  in  snow  or  storm.  Kow 
the  lights  are  warm  and  clear,  and 
all  notion  of  distance  is  vanishing 
in  the  delicate  minuteness  of  the 
most  remote,  details.  JSTow  tho 
mountains  are  glowing  through  the 
thinning  mists,  as  the  morning  sun, 
as  yet  invisible,  is  tinging  their 
summits  with  his  fiery  kiss;  and 
now  they  are  burning  under  his  sink- 
ing side  shafts.  Again,  the  cold 
landscape  is  veiling  itself  in  a  heavy 
snowstorm;  and  the  yellow  tents 
are  standing  out  before  a  phantom 
range,  while  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the 
fires  that  catches  the  gay  wadded 
dresses  of  the  natives  only  aggra- 
vates the  oppressive  sense  of  desola- 
tion. Or  the  caravan  in  motion, 
instead  of  repose,  is  labouring  pain- 
fully, in  long  straggling  file,  through 
the  trackless  wilderness,  its  every 
movement  eloquently  expressive  of 
lassitude  and  dull  despondency. 
For  she  excels  in  figures  as  much  as 
in  landscape,  and  her  figure-draw- 
ing is  as  full  of  humour  as  effect. 
She  has  a  happy  if  a  dangerous 
knack  of  hitting  off  each  ludicrous 
characteristic  of  her  companions 
with  an  easy  touch  or  two  that 
scarcely  seem  to  caricature  nature ; 
so  much  so,  that  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  we  would  less  willin^y  dis- 
pense with  the  excessively  clever 
little  vignettes,  than  with  ^e  more 
finished  full -page  water -collars. 
Where  all  are  so  very  good,  it  is 
diffidult  to  single  out  specimens  for 
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admiratioiL  But .  choosing  almost 
at  random,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  suggestive  vignette  on  the  tiile- 
page^  where  the  lady,  with  her  two 
male  companions^  is^  lolling  luxu- 
riantly among  the  tree- stems,  ap- 
parently at  a  mid-day  bivouac,  em- 
bowered in  the  wreathing  smoke  of 
their  fire;  to  another,  where  her 
husband  and  his  Mend  are  again 
seen  cowering  over  a  camp-fire  In 
the  clully  night  air,  deeply  absorbed 
in  solemn  converse,  and  looking  in 
their  improvised  wrappings  ex- 
cessively like  a  couple  of  the 
witches  in  ''Macbeth;"  and  to  a 
third  and  fourth,  where  certain  of 
the  coolies  from  the  plains,  crouched 
on  their  haunches  under  tbeir  sun- 
umbrellas,  are  turned  by  a  touch  of 
the  enchantress's  pencil  into  a  group 
of  ^gs  squatted  in  a  grove  of  toad- 
stools. 

Ordered  suddenly  from  a  dull 
plain  station  to  Darjeeling,  the 
lady's  artistic  imagination  was  fired 
by  the  distant  views  of  the  Thibetan 
mountaios.  So  she  set  herself  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  take  her 
on  an  expedition  in  those  mountains, 
and  succeeded.  A  wealthy  friend 
joined  their  company,  who,  as  we 
imagine,  wasavery  high  official,  if  not 
the  supreme  official  of  the  district. 
At  all  events  they  travelled  with 
every  luxury:  we  have  remarked 
sdready  on  the  number  of  their 
attendants;  and  their  companion 
and  host,  who  had  official  business 
to  transact  with  some  of  the  Ke- 
paulese  authorities,  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  these  gentlemen  to 
forward  supplies  to  certain  stations. 
Their  way  led  first  to  the  westward 
toward  Mount  Tongloo;  thence  they 
turned  to  the  north  along  the  Sing- 
aleelah  range,  keeping  within  Ne- 
paulese  territory,  and  setting  their 
£BUses  steadily  towards  Kinchinjunga 
and  the  mighty  mountain-chain  of 


Thibet.  The  country  they  explored 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown 
to  Europeans :  at  least  we  believe 
that  the  only  Englishmen  who  had 
preceded  them  thither  were  Dr 
Hooker  and  his  companion.  Dr 
Hooker  has  given  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  journey  in  his  '  Him- 
alayan  Journals,'  telling  how  he 
had  been  most  inhospitably  and 
cruelly  treated  by  a  certain  Kajee 
of  Yang-ting,  who  did  his  very  best 
by  calculated  neglect  to  bring  the 
present  expedition  to  grief.  For  rea- 
sons we  have  remarked  on  alread}^ 
they  started  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
came  in  for  the  tail  of  the  rains. 
The  lady's  first  experience  of  eamp- 
ing-out  was  as  romantic  as  the  views 
from  the  doors  of  the  tents.  ''  Thou- 
sands of  feet  above,  the  rugged 
mountains  are  standing  out  against 
the  clear  sky,  now  just  fading  from 
blue  to  tender  grey.  Soft  arrows  of 
light  dart  through  the  thin  haze 
which  floats  between  our  camp  and 
the  distance,  and  twilight  gently 
falls  upon  U8,  although  the  barely 
perceptible  houses  on  the  ridge  of 
Chakoong  are  still  basking  in  full 
sunshine — their  windows,  concen- 
trating its  rays,  blazing  away  like 
day-stars."  But  when  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted,  an 
eclipse  came  over  the  spirit  of  their 
enjoyment,  as  the  whole  entomolo- 
gical life  of  the  neighbourhood  be- 
came obtrusive  in  its  curious  atten- 
tions.^ All  kinds  of  crawling,  flying, 
hopping,  biting,  stinging  things 
came  swarming  down  upon  them ; 
but  although  some  of  those  malicious 
monstrosities  were  large  enough  and 
loathsome  enough  to  be  worth  "  im- 
paling" and  stuffing,  it  was  the  fa- 
miliar mosquitoes  who  were  most 
offensive.  Thence  the  party  leisurely 
made  their  way  to  the  heights  of 
Mount  Tongloo,  to  behold  "  a  scene 
described  by  one  who  has  visited 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as 
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unequalled  in  grandeur  and  magni- 
-ficence  in  the  whole  world  of  God's 
creation" — the  stupendous  pile  of 
finow  seeming  within  a  day's  march. 

*'  In  one  long  line,  stretching  away 
OS  Dbut  aft  eve  can  reach,  peak  above 
peak  rises  ^  m  spotless  procession.'  In 
the  centre,  as  if  guardian  of  the  whole, 
Einchinjun^,  with  a  dignity  not  of 
earth,  rears  its  clittering  crest,  extend- 
ing upwards  tiU  there  seems  to  be  no 
separate  earth  or  heaven,  but  both  are 
Jomedin  one.  Flanking  it  on  either 
side  are  peaks  of  somewhat  lesser  mag- 
nitude ;  to  the  right,  Pundeem,  its 
stately  and  almost  severe  form  crossing 
diagonally  the  vast  glacial  valley  of 
Kinchin.  ...  To  the  left  or  westward 
the  massive  Kubra  rears  its  head,  24,000 
feet  in  height,  and  Jumnoo,  20,000,  do- 
minating numerous  smaller  peaks  at 
its  base.  Beyond  these,  really  forming 
one  unbroken  line,  although  hidden 
from  this  spot  by  the  pine-clad  sum- 
mits of  the  Sin^eelah  range,  are  the 
snowf  peaks  of  X^epaul,  the  loftiest  of 
whicn.  Mount  Everest,  29,000  feet,  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  world." 

Late  in  the  season  as  they  had 
started,  they  could  not  always 
reckon  on  so  cloudless  a  panorama. 
The  very  next  morning,  the  au- 
thor had  turned  out  in  the  crisp 
hoar-frost  to  renew  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening  before,  and  had  been 
igratified  to  her  heart's  content. 
When  looking  down  over  her  shoul- 
der towards  the  southern  valleys, 
she  saw  the  fleecy  vapours  which 
had  been  floating  in  the  hollows 
shooting  swiftly  upwards  along  the 
shoulders  of  the  hills.  Very  shortly 
these  had  met  the  cloud-masses  de- 
scending from  the  great  snow-fields 
above,  and  in  a  few  moments  every- 
thing was  enveloped  in  a  vapour, 
which  for  three  tedious  days  kept 
them  close  prisoners  in  their  tents. 
By  way  of  beguiling  the  dull  con- 
finement, she  took  to  studying  the 
looks  and  habits  of  the  various  races 
who  made  up  their  motley  train. 
There  were  coolies  from  the  plains, 


who  shuddered  in  the  unaccustomed 
chills,  but  who,  so  long  as  their  ra- 
tions were  supplied  them  regularly, 
went  through  their  daily  toil  with 
uncomplaining  patience.  There  were 
LepchasfromNepaul,  almost  equally 
amiable  in  character,  who  submitted 
to  be  ''  put  upon  "  rather  than  ex* 
cite  a  quarrel,  and  who,  when  struck 
upon  the  cheek  by  overbearing  com- 
panions, forthwith  turned  the  other 
to  the  smiter.  Very  different  were 
the  fiery  Bhootians,  and  some  others 
of  the  Kepaulese  hillmen.  Between 
these  neighbouring  races  there  was 
a  smouldering  feud,  always  ready- 
to  break  out  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation ;  and  it  was  nothing  unusual 
to  see  them  engage  in  a  missile  skir- 
mish  that  endangered  the  camp 
crockery  and  cooking  utensils.  A 
more  agreeable  trait  in  their  charac- 
ter was  the  chivalrous  gallantry  with 
which  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  lady,  emulously 
anticipating  her  slightest  wishes. 
Light  weight  as  she  may  have  been, 
it  can  have  been  no  easy  work  car- 
rying her  in  the  BareiUy  dandi — 
a  chair  slung  to  a  pole;  yet  the 
bearers  were  always  ready  for  their 
task,  even  when,  in  her  sketching 
enthusiasm,  she  roused  them  at  sun- 
rise, to  set  out  before  the  rest  of  the 
parfy.  Certain  of  the  most  stalwart 
and  independent  mountaineers  at- 
tached themselves  exclusively  to 
her ;  and  one  Tendook,  a  Nepaul- 
ese  gentleman  who  had  joined  them 
with  a  train  of  his  own,  waited  on 
her  with  devoted  attention  on  all 
occasions. 

Beaching  the  top  of  the  Singalee- 
lah  range,  at  a  mean  elevation  of 
some  12,000  feet,  they  found  thenoi- 
selves  lifted  above  the  zone  of  the 
pines  and  the  ferns.  En  revanche^ 
the  ground  was  covered  in  places 
with  glorious  shrubberies  of  the  Al- 
pine rhododendrons.  Considerable 
as  the  elevation  was,  they  experi- 
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enced  no  difficulty  in  breathing;  but 
those  floating  vapours  they  had  occa- 
sionally been  looking  np  to  from 
below,  condensed  and  descended  on 
them  in  pitiless  rain.     The  story  of 
their  misadventures  and    miseries 
reads  comically  enough,  but  at  the 
time  there  can  have  been  very  little 
of  the  ludicrous  in  it.     Imagine  a 
lady  arriving  after  a  weary  march, 
abnost  as  thoroughly  saturated  with 
damp  as  her  luggage.   The  tent  that 
is  set  up  is  happily  waterproof,  but 
the  floor  is  a  carpet  of  sopping  rho- 
dodendron-leaves, strewed  thickly 
on  the  soaking  ground.     Tucking 
up  her  feet  as  best  she  can,  she 
perches  herself  on  a  dripping  port- 
manteau, while  the  courteous  C 
makes  his  way  to  her  on  her  patent 
leather  Patmos,  tendering  a  brim- 
ming beaker  of  cold  brandy-and- 
water,  a  stimulant  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  raw  surroundings.    Mat- 
ters were  mended  after  a  time.  With 
creditable  ingenuity  the  clever  cooks 
served  a  smoking  repast  on   the 
sahibs'  table;  while  layers  of  stones 
and  cut  rhododendron-boughs  were 
interposed  between  their  feet  and 
the  quagmire.    But  such  a  life  must 
be  trying  at  best  for  any  ordinary 
feminine  constitution,  and  nothing 
we  should  fancy  but  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains  enabled  her  to  sup- 
port the  ordeal  with  impimity. 
And  much  worse  was  to  come. 

We  said  that  the  hospitable  C 

had  cut  down  the  number  of  his 
coolies  to  the  comparative  trifle  of 
ninety  or  so,  relying  on  renewing 
the  supplies  by  arrangement  with  the 
Kepaulese  authorities.  One  of  these 
dietaries,  "an  elderly  Philistine," 
whom  the  lady  has  immortalised 
with  her  expressive  pencil,  met 
them  on  the  mountains  in  due 
state  and  ceremony,  and  appears  to 
have  been  fiiendly  enough.  He 
honoured  them  wit(  a  personal  con- 
voy for  a  stage  or  so ;  was  lavish 
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of  civilities   and  oriental  compli- 
ments ;  and  provided  them,  at  part- 
ing, with  a  guide  and  about  a  hun- 
dredwdght  and  a  half  of  rice.    The 
latter,  it  is  true,  though  much  ap- 
preciated, was  relatively  a  bagatelle; 
for  the  fair  ration  for  each  man  of 
the  numerous  party  was  a  couple  of 
pounds  per  diem.    The  provisions 
they  had  carried  with  them  had 
nearly  given  out;  but  then  they 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  having 
their    stores    replenished    by   the 
Kajee  (Governor)  of   Yang -ting* 
This  slippery  worthy  was  the  iden- 
tical gentleman  who  had  imprisoned 
Dr  Hooker  and  cruelly  maltreated 
him ;  and,  as  it  proved,  in  trusting 
themselves  to  the    Kajee's  word, 
they  were  leaning  on  a  broken  bam- 
boo.    He    sent    evasive    messages 
with  plenty  of  fair  promises,  but  no 
food.     On  they  went,  however,  in 
their  mountaineering    enthusiasm,, 
hoping    against    appearances    and 
probabilities.     The  Kajee's  provi- 
sion-trains never  kept  their  appoint- 
ments, and  the  supplies  in  the  camp- 
sank  lower  and  lower.     They  were 
wandering  away  fiiom  human  habita- 
tions ;  and,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  a  fur-clad  Kepaulese  beading 
a  procession  of  salt-laden  goats,  for 
days  they  had  not  seen  a  fellow- 
creature. 

"As  yet  we  have  not  reached  the 
region  of  snow  ;  but  journeying  on- 
wiuxls  by  a  very  gradual  yet*perceptible 
ascent,  we  get  into  the  land  of  icicles, 
and  the  farther  we    proceed,  with  a 
firmer  grip  does  the  cruel  frost  set  ms 
iron  hand  upon  everything.     All  na- 
ture whitens  and  hardens,  and  wears 
a  chilling  aspect.     It  is  a  W  of  deso- 
lation, quite  beyond  my  feeble  powers 
to  de^be ;  a  sUent  world  of  ice ;  a 

silence  which  gro^«  T?,,""  /^""^ 
absolute  ;  a  silence  trely  felt,  and  one 
which  nJikes  itself  articulate  only  by 
the  faint  echo  of  our  footsteps. 

"  There  is  no  colour  m  anything^ 
Red  Hchen,  and  brown  rock,  and  up- 
turned soa,  under  the  chilhng  breath 
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of  the  ice-king,  are  all  alike  clothed 
in  a  garment  of  white,  and  present  a 
monotonouB  tone  to  the  eye,  save  when 
the  feeble  aun,  lighting  up  the  ocean  of 
tiny  crystals,  nu^es  them  sparkle  like 
a  thousand  prisms  :  and  then  we  truly 
feel  that  we  have  been  transported  to 
fiome  fairy  country.  In  these  regions  the 
venr  sun  nimself  looks  pale  and  frozen, 
and  shines  as  with  an  effort;  while  each 
blade  of  yellow  grass  which  hangs 
over  the  stem  and  ancient  rocks  has 
its  frozen  tear." 

The  rarefied  air  began  to  tell 
upon  them,  and  the  coolies  were 
magnifying  each  little  ailment,  set- 
ting it  down  to  the  enfeebling 
effects  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
sahibs  drank  tea,  but  the  stronger 
stimulants  served  out  to  the  men 
were  giving  out;  yet  it  was  won- 
derful with  what  courage  they  per- 
severed in  an  undertcJdng  which 
must  hayeappeared  to  them  purpose- 
less in  the  extreme.  A  day  or  two 
later,  when  they  were  really  among 
the  snows,  and  when  some  of  them 
were  fallhig  out  of  the  line  and 
sinking  down  with  exhaustion 
as  they  laboured  painfully  up  the 
frozen  slopes,  a  passing  outburst  of 
sunshine  would  revive  their  spirits 
if  not  their  strength.  Then  they 
would  lighten  the  way  with  jokes 
and  merriment,  and  their  snatches 
of  song  would  sound  strangely  in 
circumstances  that  were  becoming 
flufiiciently  serious.  Already  the 
temperature  was  affecting  the  Euro- 
peans. Their  lips  cracked,  their 
faces  blistered,  and  their  complex- 
ions mottled  queerly.  Like  winter- 
bound  arctic  voyagers  or  their  native 
companions,  they  fell  into  the  habit 
of  passing  night  and  day  in  the 
clothes  they  wore ;  they  drew  in  to 
the  dinner-table  as  they  had  wrap- 
ped up  for  the  march,  and  suffered 
80  severely  from  rheumatic  pains, 
that  they  found  it  by  no  means 
easy  to  sit  down,  and  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  up  again.     It  was  the 


shadowy  side  of  Himalayan  monn- 
taineeiing,  with  a  yengeance.  HI  in 
body  and  weighed  down  with  a  rear 
sonable  prospect  of  imminent  starva- 
tion, no  wonder  that  the  forbidding 
sternness  of  the  scenery  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  author,  and 
that  she  got  into  her  dandi  of  a  morn- 
ing "  with  a  heavy  heart/'  to  pene- 
trate further  into  the  inhospitable 
wastes.  But  still  Kinchiiganga,  but- 
tressed by  its  surrounding  sateUitea, 
rose  before  them,  and  lured  them  on. 
"In  the  dazzling  sunlight,  one 
could  easily  fancy  them  a  shining 
fortress  for  the  gods,  so  keen  a  re- 
semblance do  they  bear  to  architec- 
tural design.  How  I  marvel  at  the 
sculpture  of  these  Alps !  What 
gigantic  columns  and  slender  pil- 
asters! what  noble  buttresses! 
Here  a  Doric  gateway,  there  a  town  ; 
anon  a  stately  temple  behind  battle- 
ments and  castellated  wilds." 

As  they  rose  higher  among  the 
glistening  snow-fields,  they  were  en- 
veloped in  dazzling  mists.  Unhap- 
pily they  had  lost  their  dark  glasses, 
and  the  glare  became  intensely 
painf  uL  Their  eyes  streamed  with 
tears  when  they  forced  them  open, 
and  there  was  no  such  luxury  as 
a  patch  of  blue  sky  on  which  to 
repose  them,  were  it  only  for  a 
moment  During  increasing  inter- 
vals, they  were  afflicted  with  abso- 
lute blindness;  and  it  shows  how 
desperate  things  are  getting  with 
them,  that  the  obsequious  coolies 
at  last  set  down  the  lady's  litter,  and 
positively  refused  to  carry  it  further. 
Happily  they  had  a  temporary  relief 
as  they  began  to  resign  themselves 
to  despair.  The  mists  rolled  np 
and  floated  away,  leaving  over  them 
a  broad  canopy  of  sky,  that  showed 
itself  as  an  "opaque  and  purple 
dome."  It  was  a  relief,  certainly, 
but  only  from  the  most  immediate 
of  their  troubles.  Their  sharp 
bodily  pains  being  somewhat  eased. 
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the  people  began  to  awaken  to 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  They  drew 
together  in  excited  groups,  and 
the ,  sahibs  could  understand  that 
they  were  blaming  them — not  un- 
naturally—  for  haying  led  them 
into  the  wilds  to  perish  of  hunger. 
And  pour  comhle  de  malheur,  as 
they  stood  huddled  together  in  ex- 
treme anxiety,  the  guide  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  lost  his  way. 
He  could  say  nothing  as  to  the 
bearings  of  the  Tillage,  where  they 
were  hoping  against  hope  to  find 
supplies.  There  was  no  camping 
where  they  were,  for  there  was  no 
fuel  for  the  fires.  Then,  the  author 
tells  us,  she  had  an  inspiration. 
"  With  a  woman's  natural  instinct, 
I  believe  I  arrived  at  last  at  the 
only  safe  course  to  pursue.  *Let 
us  retiixn  at  once :  don't  hesitate  - 
for  a  moment,'  I  cried,  stamping 
the  snow  with  my  foot  in  my  vehe- 
mence. 'It  is  the  only  thing  to 
save  OS.' "  So  it  was  decided ;  and 
they  determined  to  retrace  their 
steps  tiU  they  should  reach  wood. 
When  they  slaughtered  a  sheep  at 
the  resting-place  of  the  previous 
night,  they  had  little  left  but  a 
couple  of  sheep  and  a  few  handfuls 
of  Indian  com  for  the  sustenance 
of  eighty  people,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  fate  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  eminently  problematical ; 
nor  did  it  tend  to  reassure  them, 
when  they  were  stirring  again  in 
the  morning,  to  find  that  their  guide 
had  abandoned  them  in  the  night. 

We  need  not  follow  them  through 
those  melancholy  stages  of  the  back- 
ward march,  which  brought  them 
down  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  biscuits. 
Their  waning  hopes  centred  on  the 
return  of  their  messengers,  eight  of 
whom  had  been  despatched  in  diffe- 
rent directions  with  letters  urgently 
praying   for  help.      When   half  a 
glassful  of  rum  and  hot  water  was 
doled  out  to  each  of  the  shivering, 


starving  men,  '^  there  they  stood  a 
silent  mass  of  men,  each  waiting  his 
turn,  their  sad  faces  lit  up  by  the 
flaming  torchlight.     Strange,  wist- 
ful eyes  gazed  into  ours  with  a  vague 
but  passionate  yearning,  as  if  asking 
some  question,  and  then  looking  off 
again  with  an  expression  of  disap- 
pointment, like  those  who  expected 
answer  but  found  none."     Possibly 
the  cold  dulling  their  faculties  may 
have  helped  them  to  bear  up  against 
the  excruciating  anxiety.     And  just 
when  the  dramatic  suspense  was  be- 
ing overstrained,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  exhausted  nature  could 
endure  no  more,  the  relief  reached 
them.      As  the   phantom -looking 
caravan  was    staggering    along  in 
sullen  despondency,  a  cheery  shout 
broke  inuponthe  sUence,  and  C        ■> 
who  had  gone  on  ahead,  was  seen 
advancing  towards  them  and  wa^ 
ing  his  hat.     Messengers  of  his  haa 
come  back  fitom  the  vUlage  of  Mong- 
moo,  and  they  brought  with  ^*^®^ 
heavy  basketsful  of  food.     ".»«;. 
rah!"  cried  one;  **nomoredyrng  . 
In  the  joyous  reaction,  the  ^^S*^ 

hearted    coolies    ^^<^^  ^^^""S^Sx 
as     ever;     and    thenceforth    ^^ 

troubles  were  all  ^^g^^^^^' ^^^^ 
moved  briskly  backwards  towar 
the  inhabited  lowlands.  trT^« 

Elated  by  the  recollections  o^^^^ 


difficulties    they   had    B«xm^^^„ 
and  the  dangers  they  had  esca^^^ 
doubtless  those  last  days  of   ^^ 
journey  were   the  J^^^\.^^^^Z^^ 
But  hiving  lingered  ^^\*f^  "^^i.^ 
Pioneer  and  her  companions  thro      ^ 
SeS  most  thrilling  experience^ 

So    Indian    Alps,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
leave  of  them  on  the^  seas^^^^ 

deUverance      J^^^^*^,,,^ , 
wav.      vVe  J^^^"^,  _  i!.:i.i,i^aa  T 


way.  

specimen 


interview  with  tte  feitUeBS 
"  ^'^    ^"^"^^r  humanity,  the 
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image  of  an  inflated  Chinaman/' 
on  whom  the  author  lahoors,  and  not 
unsnccessfollyy  to  revenge  heiself 
with  her  pen  and  her  pencil.  We 
haye  interesting  accounts  of  their 
intercourse  with  a  genial  community 
of  Buddhist  priests,  and  of  visits 
paid  to  the  Goompa  or  monastery. 
And  of  course  we  have  more  of 
those  studies  of  Himalayan  scenery, 
which  never  pall  upon  us  in  their 
enchanting  variety.  In  fact^  the 
book  from  first  to  last  is  thoroughly 
enjoyable ;  and  the  text  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  illustrations  has  a 
permanent  interest,  although  it  may 
be  questionable  whether  the  nar- 
row escape  of  travellers  so  excep- 
tionally well  equipped  and  provided 
may  not  be  quite  as  likely  to  deter 
as  to  encourage  those  who  may  hesi- 
tate about  following  in  their  track. 
From  the  valley  of  the  Great  Run- 
geet  river,  we  return  to  that  of  the 
Sutlej,  to  join  company  with  Mr 
Andrew  Wilson  in  his  progress  to- 
wards the  ^'  Abode  of  Snow."  Mr 
Wilson  was  never  landed  in  pre- 
cisely similar  extremities  to  these 
which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
Lady  Pioneer  and  her  party.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  undertook  a 
singularly  formidable  and  perilous 
journey,  under  circumstances  which 
almost  appeared  to  invite  a  mortal 
interruption  to  it.  Travelling  along 
the  Himalayas  by  passes  almost 
or  altogether  unknown,  fix>m  the 
Sutlej  valley  to  the  Afghan  fron- 
tiers, contemplating  as  an  interlude 
a  descent  on  Thibetan  territory — 
throwing  himself  on  the  doubtful 
hospitality  of  the  wild  iohabitants 
of  outlying  districts  that  hardly  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  feeble  orien- 
tal potentates — would  appear  to  be 
an  undertaking  to  task  to  the  ut- 
most the  eneigies  of  a  man  in  the 
most  vigorous  health.  But  Mr 
Wilson  when  he  started  was  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  in  a  state  of  extreme 


physical  prostration:  he  could 
neither  mount  a  horse  nor  walk  a 
hundred  yards,  and  we  know  how 
the  enfeebled  body  reacts  on  the 
mind.  Before  breathing  the  biting 
air  of  the  mountains,  he  had  to 
descend  repeatedly  into  those  deep 
river-beds  where  the  atmosphere  is 
depressing  and  enervating  in  the 
extreme.  That  he  determined  on 
scrambling  along  the  passes  that 
lead  to  l£e  ^'  roof  of  the  world ; " 
on  riding  yaks  along  dizzy  ledges, 
and  mountain  ponies  over  trackless 
glaciers  ;  on  crossing  jhtdas  swing- 
ing between  earth  and  heaven, 
where  it  is  inevitably  a  question  of 
every  man  for  himself;  and  that 
he  actually  accomplished  it  all,  and 
was  infinitely  the  better  for  it,  is  a 
marvellous  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  will  over  matter.  That  th^  mind 
was  active  when  the  body  waa 
weak,  is  shown  by  the  extraordi- 
nary vividness  of  a  narrative  which 
photographs  each  striking  detail 
with  spirited  fidelity,  and  never 
flags  even  during  days  when  the 
writer  lay  stretched  on  what  was 
very  neady  his  deathbed.  Mr  Wil- 
son's style  is  singularly  taking  and 
animated,  and  his  book  throughout 
bears  all  the  traces  of  a  broad  ex- 
perience of  life -and  extensive  lite- 
raiy  culture.  We  could  wish  that 
it  came  within  the  scope  of  our 
article  to  advert  to  his  views  on 
Indian  policy,  and  his  sketch  of 
certain  Indian  politicians,  and  espe- 
cially  of  **  Simla  celebrities.''  But 
we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to 
leave  the  populous  plains  and  teem- 
ing cities,  with  the  society  of  states- 
men whose  minds  are  exercised  on 
these,  and  accompany  the  writer  to 
those  remote  Himalayan  communi- 
ties where  intrigue  and  scheming  are 
just  as  rife. 

Mr  Wilson  decided  to  travel  in 
midsummer;  and  it  was  on  the  2^tK 
of  June  that  he  bade  farewell  to  civil- 
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isation,  in  leaving  the  last  of  the 
bungalows  at  Pangay.  It  must  be 
^membered  that  he  was  being  borne 
along  in  a  dandi;  and  though  he 
had  been  grumbling  hitherto  at  the 
hanging  bridle-path,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  Great  Hindustan 
ond  Thibet  Eoad,  he  speedily  re- 
membered it  with  regretful  affection. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  get 
out  of  the  dandi  and  pick  his  steps 
OS  he  could  on  foot.  The  worst 
places  were  absolutely  impracticable, 
even  for  the  most  sure-footed  moun- 
tain pony.  He  began  with  an  ex- 
perience of  the  effects  of  those  granite 
avalanches  which  heap  the  hillside 
with  a  chaos  of  boulders,  through 
which  you  must  scramble  as  best 
you  can. 

Two  days  later  he  came  to  the 
Hiihang  Pass,  ^  no  joke  even  for  an 
Alpine  Clubman,"  as  we  can  very 
well  believe.  It  was  here  he  first 
made  acquaintance  with  the  yaks 
which  served  him  so  well  subse- 
quently. But  there  were  preci- 
pices in  the  Eiihang  Pass  where 
the  yak  could  not  carry  him,  and 
which  could  only  be  ascended  by 
the  aid  of  ropes.  Weak  as  he  was, 
for  the  best  part  of  the  way  he 
had  to  stick  to  his  dandi,  in  which 
he  was  somehow  borne  over  ground 
which  has  seldom  or  never  been 
traversed  by  a  litter.  No  wonder 
his  bearers  cursed  him  by  their 
^ods,  and  that  he  felt  reasonably 
-apprehensive  of  being  let  slip 
through  their  fingers  at  some  ugly 
-comer  by  a  concerted  accident. 
We  can  conceive  them  asking  each 
other  in  their  barbarous  idiom,  que 
diahle  the  insane  Englishman  venait 
/aire  dans  une  idle  galhre?  Nor 
was  the  pay  they  received  for  this 
most  trying  corvie  such  as  to  make 
it  at  all  worth  their  whila  The 
syndicate  of  the  Ghamouni  guides 
would  open  its  eyes  at  the  notion 
•of  hiring  out  porters  for  the  ascent 
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of  Mont  Blanc  at  an  honorarium  of 
sixty  centimes  arday.  Yet  these 
Himalayan  carriers  were  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  living  on  their  own 
small  properties  with  their  own 
flocks  and  herds.  They  might  have 
thought  their  temporary  employer 
a  lunatic,  but  it  ia  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  touched  by  his 
deplorable  condition.  For  he  was 
racked  by  rheumatism  and  spent 
with  dysentery ;  and  that  was  the 
condition  in  which  he  made  a 
march  of  twelve  hours  over  ten 
miles  of  burning  rock,  with  but  a 
single  half-hour  for  the  mid-day 
halt.  If  he  needed  the  excitement 
of  danger  to  fillip  his  nerves,  he 
had  it  again  the  following  day  in 
a  different  shape.  The  way  lay 
along  tremendous  slate  precipices, 
which  seemed  perpendicular  when 
looked  at  from  beneath.  Absolute- 
ly perpendicular  they  were  not»  how- 
ever; on  the  contrary,  a  path  had 
been  engineered  along  their  face, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  engin- 
eering was  decidedly  primitive. 

"  In  this  case  the  weather  had  worn 
away  the  softer  parts  of  the  slate,  leav- 
ing the  harder  ends  sticking  out ;  and 
I  declare  that  these,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  ropes  of  juniper-branches, 
were  the  only  aids  we  had  along  many 
l)arts  of  these  precipices  when  I  crossw. 
them.  Where  the  protruding  ends  of 
slate  were  close  together,  long  slabs  of 
slate  were  laid  across  them,  forming  a 
sort  of  footpath  such  as  might  suit  a 
chamois-hunter ;  when  they  were  not 
sufl&ciently  in  line,  or  were  too  far  dis- 
tant from  each  other  to  allow  of  slabs 
being  placed,  we  worked  our  way  j5x)m 
one  protruding  end  of  slate  to  another 
as  best  we  could ;  and  where  a  long 
interval  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  did 
not  allow  of  this  latter  method  of  pro- 
gress, ropes  of  twisted  juniper-branches 
had  been  stretched  fix)m  one  protrudinff 
end  to  another,  and  slabs  oi  slate  haa 
been  placed  on  these,  with  their  inner 
ends  resting  on  any  crevices  which 
could  be  found  in  the  nrecipice-wall, 
thus  forming  a  *  footpatn/  with  great 
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gaps  in  it,  through  which  we  could 
look  down,  Bometunes  a  long  distance, 
and  which  bent  and  shook  beneath  our 
feet,  allowing  the  slabs  every  now  and 
then  to  drop  out  and  fall  towards  the 
Sutlej,  till  Mattered  into  innumerable 
fragments." 

That  march  ended  at  the  Mora- 
vian missionary  station  of  Pii. 
Considering  all  that  the  invalid  had 
gone  through,  that  the  blazing  sun 
had  been  beating  the  day  before  on 
the  cliffs  of  slate,  till  '^  every  breath 
from  the  rock  was  sickening,"  we 
are  not  surprised  that  he  only 
reached  his  halting  -  place  to  be 
struck  down  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 
There  he  lay  in  his  little  tent,  dos- 
ing himself  liberally  with  ipecacu- 
anha. Happily,  he  enjoyed  the 
shade  of  a  clump  of  apricot-trees ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  tor- 
mented by  the  sand-flies  they  har- 
boured. A  company  of  Tartar  pil- 
grims were  in  the  habit  of  *'  keep- 
ing it  up  "  jovially  into  the  small 
hours  over  their  native  strong  li- 
quors j  while  the  savage  dogs  from 
a  neighbouring  nunnery  seemed  to 
thLok  they  had  a  personal  interest 
in  his  reversion,  and  came  prowling 
round  him  to  see  how  long  they 
must  wait  for  it.  There  were  scor- 
pions and  snakes  as  well  j  and  once 
he  had  an  exciting  visit  from  a 
snow-bear,  which,  though  it  had 
come  down  with  the  idea  of  making 
a  supper  off  the  fruit-trees,  is  well 
known  to  be  carnivorous  on  tempta- 
tion. But  it  was  not  his  Jcismat 
to  die  at  Pii,  and  the  good  heart 
which  had  brought  him  so  far  car- 
ried him  happily  through  his  illness. 

By  way  of  celebrating  his  con- 
valescence, he  started  with  Mr 
Pagell,  the  missionary,  on  a  forlorn 
attempt  upon  the  barriers  of  Chinese 
Thibet  Over  passes  that  rise  as 
high  as  16,000  feet,  affected  pain- 
fully by  the  rarefied  air,  they  get  as 
fax  as  the  Tartar  village  of  Shipki, 


where  they  were  received  with 
anything  but  a  warm  welcome. 
Their  Kunawar  coolies  would  go 
no  farther,  nor  would  the  Shipki 
people  hear  of  their  proceeding.  Ar- 
gument was  as  unavailing  as  bribes. 
The  conclusive  answer  of  the  Tar- 
tars was,  that  it  was  as  mnch  as 
their  lives  were  worth  to  let  the 
strangers  pass,  and  that  they  might 
as  well  be  killed  in  bringing  them 
to  a  standstill,  as  be  put  to  death 
by  their  own  Government  They 
avowed  personal  reasons  besides, 
which  were  by  no  means  easy  to 
dispose  of.  For  they  said,  when 
pressed,  that  where  the  Englishman 
once  set  his  foot  he  was  very  apt  to 
establish  himself  permanently ;  and 
in  proof  of  their  reasonable  appre- 
hension, they  pointed  to  our  policy 
of  appropriation  in  India.  And  it 
seems  to  us  that  that  idea  is  enough 
to  account  for  their  jealous  exclu- 
siveness,  without  attributing  it  to 
such  special  causes  as  their  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  mines  of 
the  precious  metals  in  their  moun- 
tains, which  would  prove  irresistible 
to  European  cupidity.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  travellers  had  to  retrace 
their  steps ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  for  Mr  Wilson  and  his 
readers.  At  least  hb  companion^ 
Mr  Pagell,  consoled  him  with  thrill- 
ing stories  of  the  diabolical  tortures 
that  Thibetan  ingenuity  devises  for 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
violate  the  laws.  There  is  one  in 
especial,  which  consists  in  burying 
the  offender  to  the  neck,  forcing 
his  mouth  open  with  a  spike,  driv- 
ing all  manner  of  loathsome  insects 
into  the  orifices  of  the  eyes,  mouth, 
&c.,  and  then  leaving  hun  to  perish 
in  lingering  agony. 

Foiled  in  his  purpose  of  penetrat- 
ing Thibet,  Mr  Wilson  turned  his 
face  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
decided  to  make  his  way  along  the 
mountains    to    Kashmir    and    th» 
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Hixida  EusIl  For  half  of  the  jour- 
ney, eyen  Montgomerie's  lontes  did 
not  help  him ;  as  to  several  of  the 
loftier  passes  he  could  learn  little 
or  nothing  heforehand;  and,  as 
it  proved,  he  had  occasionally  to 
change  his  plans  according  to  such 
vague  local  information  as  he  could 
pick  up.  Through  successive  days 
he  mounted  into  the  glacier  world, 
high  ahove  the  highest  pastures  or 
any  dwellings  of  man,  Hving  in 
what  was  literally  the  ''Abode  of 
Snow."  It  says  much  for  the 
virtues  of  the  mountain  air,  that  he 
could  endure  to  pass  the  night  in 
a  tent  where  the  temperature  was 
scarcely  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  On  this 
part  of  his  journey  there  was  what 
we  may  call  a  monotony  of  sublim- 
ity, although  the  perils  he  succes- 
sively surmounted  took  an  aggravat- 
ing variety  of  shapes  His  previous 
experiences  on  foot,  in  his  dandi 
and  on  his  yak,  had  been  exciting 
enough,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  now 
he  was  to  prove  the  paces  of  the 
mountain  ponies  across  a  country 
that  to  English  ideas  was  practi- 
cable for  nothing  but  a  Pegasus. 

On  the  Great  Schinkal  Pass,  be- 
lieved to  be  nearly  18,000  feet  high, 
the  party  had  an  exceedingly  narrow 
escape,  which  illustrates  some  of  the 
risks  peculiar  to  these  regions.    It 
was  known  to  be  a  most  formidable 
undertaking ;  it  was  estimated  that 
the  pass  took  four  days  to  cross ; 
and  we  can  conceive  that  Mr  Wil- 
son's resolution  to    go    that  way 
should  have  bred  something  like  a 
mutiny  among  his  baggage-people. 
They  set  out,  however,  and  had 
plodded  forward  into  the  heart  of 
the  ice-world,  when,  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  pass,   Mr  Wilson 
missed  three  of  lus  coolies.     As  it 
happened,  they  were  the  very  men 
who  carried  all  that  was  most  indis- 
pensable to  him  —  his  tent-poles, 


bedding,  and  the  valise  with  his 
money.      He   felt  no  doubt  that 
their  loitering  was  a  planned  thing ; 
and,  to  make  the  situation  more 
gloomy,  he  could  see  the   clouds 
banking  up  for  a  storm.     There  was 
clearly  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  indeed 
the  delay  had  not  already  assured  a 
disaster.     So  he  rode  back  recklessly 
over  the  ground  he  had  just  crossed 
with  infinite  caution,  to  find  the 
lagging  coolies  making  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
admit  of  in  the  valley  he  had  just 
passed.    Poking  them  up  with  his 
alpenstock,  he  fbrced  them  to  move 
on  before  him  at  the  double,  reach- 
ed the  summit  for  the  second  time 
just  as  it  began  to  snow;  and  by 
the  time  they  had  descended  a  few 
hundred  feet,  the  drifb  was  so  thick 
as  to  obscure  everything,  and  efifec- 
tually  to  obliterate  the  tracks  of 
those  who  had  gone  before.     He 
tells  us  that  snow  is  seldom  seen  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  September ; 
stiU,  if  it  is  to  be  expected  at  all,  it 
must  add  very  appreciably  to  the 
danger  of  such  passages  as  that  of 
the  Great  Schinkal.    As  it  was,  he 
just  escaped  in  time  into  the  shelter 
of  the  vale  of  Kashmir,  from  storms 
that  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
winter  snowfall,  having  had  to  pass 
a  couple  of  days  snowed  up  in  one  of 
the  Zanskar  villages. 

That  province  of  Zanskar  is  the 
least  known  and  perhaps  the  best 
worth  seeing  of  any  district  he- 
visited.  He  gives  wonderful  ac- 
counts of  the  picturesque  rock-scen- 
ery in  the  valley  of  the  Kharjak 
Chu  river. 

ti  There  were  castles,  spires,  plateauB, 
domes,  ai^iU^  of  eoUd  rock,  and  spiies 
composed  of  the  shatteied  frff^  <^ 
Bomrfallen  mountams.  At  the^ 
trance  of  many  of  the  ^««!*f* 
were  enormous  clifc,  ttonwwy  « 
1^  high,  whidi  locked  «^  - 
if  they  were  bastuait  wJucl  i*«^  " 
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shaped  by  the  hands  of  giants.  .  .  . 
Then  the  colour  of  these  precipice- 
walls  was  of  the  richest  and  most 
varied  kind.  The  predominant  tints 
were  green,  purple,  orange,  brown, 
black,  and  whitish  yellow,  but  I  cannot 
say  how  many  more  there  might  have 
been  ;  and  green,  purple,  and  deep 
brown  were  most  mquent.  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  that,  with  such  col- 
ours, the  dazzling  sunlight  and  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains  fJEdling  over 
the  valley  worked  the  most  wonderful 
effects.  Sometimes  the  sunlight  came 
down  through  a  dark-coloured  ravine 
like  a  river  of  gold.  In  certain  lights 
the  precipices  appeared  almost  as  if 
they  were  of  chalcedony  and  jasper." 

The  Zankarese,  who  live  in  their 
isolated  villages,  appear  practically 
to  yield  obedience  to  no  one  but 
their  village  headmen,  although 
they  are  nominally  subject  to  Kash- 
mir, and  have  officers  of  the  Maha- 
rajah resident  among  them.  And 
had  these  headmen  been  as  dis- 
trostful  of  strangers  as  the  Shipki 
people,  Mr  "Wilson's  journeying 
might  have  been  brought  to  a  stop 
among  them.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  proved  exceeding  friendly, 
made  no  difficulty  about  providing 
him  with  food,  and,  what  is  more 
surprising,  in  supplying  him  with 
carriers.  For  it  was  no  light  mat- 
ter venturing  across  a  succession  of 
mountain-ranges  which  even  those 
hardy  mountaineers  had  seldom  or 
never  had  occasion  to  visit.  Thus 
one  of  his  most  awkward  experi- 
ences, those  on  the  Great  Schinkal 
scarcely  excepted,  was  in  crossing 
the  Omba  when  he  had  nearly 
touched  land,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  his  well-earned  repose 
among  the  flowers  of  the  Yale  of 
Kashmir.  He  had  been  hoping 
and  expecting  to  aleep  comfortably 
in  some  village  in  the  well-known 
Dras  valley,  when,  after  a  most 
severe  day's  work,  it  dawned  upon 
him  of  a  sudden  in  the  afternoon, 
that  he  must  be  still  divided  from 


the  Dras  by  a  second  and  more  for- 
midable range  of  mountains.  His 
coolies  had  Imowingly  deceived  him, 
although  they  were  likely  them- 
selves to  be  the  sufferers,  for  there 
was  scarcely  a  pound  of  flour  among 
them.  He  could  have  camped 
himself  in  tolerable  comfort,  but 
they  were  as  badly  off  for  clothes  as 
for  food,  and  might  probably  have 
tried  to  take  French  leave  when 
once  the  camp  was  shrouded  in 
darkness.  Seconded  by  his  per- 
sonal servants,  who  fully  realised 
the  danger,  he  forced  the  coolies 
forward  at  high  pressure,  although 
latterly  they  could  scarcely  drag 
themselves  along,  and  had  to  sup- 
port their  tottering  steps  by  cling- 
ing to  the  tails  of  the  animals.  And 
it  was  very  fortunate  he  acted 
with  such  decision,  for  next  day 
there  came  a  tremendous  snow- 
storm which  would  probably  have 
prevented  their  reaching  Dras  at 
all. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  loiter 
so  long  with  Mr  Wilson  in  the  Him- 
alaya proper  that  we  cannot  accom- 
pany him  to  the  capital  of  Kashmir, 
nor  in  his  dashing  and  rapid  pro- 
gress along  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  and  to  our  outlying 
garrisons  beyond  the  Indus.     But 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  abounds 
like  the  rest  in  Hvely  incident  and 
spirited    adventure,    although    in 
somewhat  different  style.     Now  we 
have  him  hazarding  himself  across 
the  stream  that  divides  Afghanis- 
tan from  British  territory,  visiting 
one  of  the  £rontier  villages  that 
are  asylums  for  all  the  ruffians  who 
have  fled  from  British  justica  Now 
he  IB  galloping  along,  though  so  ill  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  keep  the  sad- 
dle, surrounded  by  a  gallant  escort 
of  Afghan  chiefs,  who  have  turned 
out  with  their  followers  to  do  him 
honour.     Now  he  is  looking  down 
from  a  rock-fort  on  the  moonlit 
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plain  beloWy  patrolled  hj  monnted 
wairiois  in  chain-armour,  the  yassals 
of  the  wild  chieftains  who  are  offer- 
ing him  their  barbarous  hospitality. 
Although  the  'Abode  of  Snow' 
made  its  appearance  in  the  columns 
of  the  Magazine,  it  would  hare  been 
impossible  to  omit  a  mention  of  it 
in  any  article  on  Indian  mountain- 
eering; while  it  would  have  been 
equally  out  of  the  question  to  let 
false  scruples  interfere  with  our 
doing  justice  to  tbe  author.  We 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  bestow- 
ing unstinted  praise  upon  it,  that 
the  first  highly  favourable  impres- 
sion ib  made  on  our  readers  and 
ourselves  has  been  so  entirely  con- 
firmed since  in  its  warm  reception 
by  the  public. 

We  come  lastly  to  Dr  Bellew's 
book — not  Himalayan,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  must  be  confessed,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  has  irresistible  claims 
on  our  notice  '^  in  this  connectioli," 
as  the  Americans  express  it.  Well 
known  by  his  valuable  narratives 
of  travel  in  the  countries  that  lie 
beyond  our  north-western  frontier, 
Dr  Bellew  was  naturally  selected 
as  a  member  of  Mr  Forsyth's  expe- 
dition to  Kashgar.  Ho  has  less  of 
literary  talent  than  Mr  Wilson ;  and 
after  the  varied  and  artistically  sus- 
tained excitement  of  the  '  Abode  of 
Snow,'  the  notes  of  his  most  excit- 
ing journey  sound  somewhat  matter 
of  fact.  He  omits  nothing  that  is 
worth  remarking  on,  but  almost  im- 
perceptibly he  leads  you  onwards 
in  comparative  indifference  till  you 
are  surprised  to  find  yourself  landed 
in  serious  difficulties  on  a  pass  of 
some  13,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure,  however, 
that  he  does  not  reserve  his  powers 
on  principle,  in  order  that  the  effects 
may  be  more  impressive  when  the 
situations  become  most  sensational. 
For  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  the 
dramatic  element  in  the  description 


of  how  they  disentangled  them- 
selves from  among  the  sunmiits  of 
the  Kara  Korum,  and  went  tum- 
bling down  the  mountain  pell-mell 
towards  the  plains  of  Cen^  Asia. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  our 
country  people  wiU  be  tempted, 
sooner  or  later,  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  the  other  writers  whose 
books  we  have  passed  in  review. 
But  as  little  can  we  conceive  that 
any  one  should  go  mountaineering 
for  simple  pleasure  in  these  tremen- 
dous uplands  that  lie  between  the 
states  of  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir 
and  those  of  the  Atalik  Ghazee. 
Sublimity  there  must  be  in  such 
tremendous  scenery,  but  the  sublim- 
ity is  of  an  oppressive  and  repulsive 
kind.  The  landscapes  that  stretch 
above  the  ''  pleasure-grounds  of  the 
yak,"  are  the  very  abomination  of 
desolation.  The  infernal  weather 
that  rages  through  great  part  of 
the  year  is  never  to  be  trusted  at 
any  season.  We  can  barely  rea- 
lise what  it  must  be  to  attempt  to 
face  those  passes  when  the  winter 
is  filling  them  with  blinding  drift, 
and  heaping  nearly  impenetrable 
barriers  against  their  doors.  Yet 
the  wan  sunshine  of  the  short  and 
chilly  summer  is  even  more  treach- 
erous; for  then  the  vast  glaciers 
are  hideously  crevassed ;  the  snow- 
bridges  rest  on  tottermg  founda- 
tions, and  melting  snow  and  ice 
turn  the  unfrozen  rills  into  torrents 
which  sweep  down  in  unbridled 
impetuosity  across  the  track  of  the 
traveller.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  on 
the  face  of  the  habitable  globe  does 
the  bitter  wind  blow  with  such 
relentless  fury ;  and  it  is  nothing 
unusual  for  the  traders,  in  "the 
height  of  the  season,"  to  have  to 
abandon  their  loaded  animals  and 
fly  for  their  lives  before  the  storm. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  succes- 
sive halting-places  in  that  diflin^ 
journey.    Not  only  have  walls  and 
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enclosures  of  loose  stone  been  piled 
up  against  tlie  violence  of  the  blasts, 
but  the  ground  is  heaped  with  the 
bleaching  bones  of  mules,  horses, 
and  yaks,  among  which  you  may 
diBtinguish  those  of  meiL  Nay, 
on  one  occasion,  Mr  Forsyth's 
party  found  themselves  camping 
among  crumbling  bodies;  for  the 
dryness,  with  the  intense  cold, 
preserves  corpses  from  putrefEic- 
tion.  When  Dr  Bellew  reproach- 
ed their  messman  with  having 
set  up  his  cooking -range  in  the 
shelter  of  several  of  these  unburied 
corpses,  the  man  replied  that  he 
coidd  not  help  himself.  And  in- 
deed, when  Dr  Bellew  looked  round, 
he  had  to  acknowledge  that  the 
messman  was  right — ^the  ground  of 
their  encampment  looked  like  a 
knacker's  yard.  The  object  of  the 
mission  was  of  course  primarily  com- 
mercial. The  markets  of  Kashgar, 
Yarkand,  &c.,  were  deranged  by  the 
revolution  that  suspended  their  inter- 
course with  China,  and  the  Atalik 
Ghazee,  jealous  of  the  Hussian  en- 
croachments, was  anxious  to  estab- 
lish trading  relations  with  India. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  his 
subjects  would  be  ready  enough  to 
become  our  customers  for  cottons 
and  calicoes,  silks  and  cutlery.  But 
nature  and  the  elements  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  it  would 
really  appear  that  they  are  absolutely 
impracticable.  Dr  Bellew  points 
out  that  it  is  owing  to  physical 
obstacles  that  are  practically  insur- 
mountable, that  the  successive  cou- 
<|uering  invaders  of  Hindostan  have 
always  entered  it  from  the  north- 
west instead  of  the  north.  He 
shows  that  even  the  adventurous 
traders  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
«histan  prefer  the  routes  over  the 
Hindu  Kush,  where  they  are  sure 
to  be  laid  under  heavy  contributions, 
and  may  very  probably  be  robbed 
^nd  murdered,  rather  tiian  face  the 


natural  terrors  of  the  Kara  Korom. 
And  yet,  in  proof  of  the  dogged  re- 
solution of  these  men,  we  have  one 
of  them  coming  to  him  for  surgical 
aid  during  his  residence  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tarkand.  The  man's  feet 
had  been  troubling  him,  he  said,  so 
Dr  Bellew  desired  him  to  remove 
his  boots.  The  boots  came  off  ac- 
cordingly, with  several  of  the  frost- 
bitten toes  left  sticking  in  them! 
The  merchant  had  shown  no  more 
consideration  for  himself  than  for 
his  cattle,  which  were  in  almost 
equally  deplorable  plight ;  and  not- 
withstanding, was  congratulating 
himself  on  a  successful  journey. 

Even  Mr  Forsyth's  party  had 
sufficiently  rough  times  of  it,  al- 
though choosing  a  favourable  season, 
and  marching  with  a  luxury  of 
equipment  and  assistance.  Their 
own  battalion  of  coolies  was  care- 
fully picked  and  drilled,  and  their 
baggage-train,  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred mules,  was  relieved  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions  by  sumpter-animals 
that  were  furnished  by  their  allies. 
During  a  couple  of  months,  the 
Kashmir  authorities  alone  employed 
1621  horses  and  yaks,  with  6476 
coolies,  in  helping  forwu^  the  trans- 
port, providing  at  the  same  time 
abundance  of  provisions.  What  is 
most  noteworthy  in  their  passage 
is  the  extraordinaiy  prolongation  of 
perilous  and  exhausting  work,  con- 
sidering they  were  marching  from 
point  to  point  by  the  nearest  practi- 
cable road.  On  the  Khardong  Pasa^ 
they  were  already  enveloped  In  a 
snowstorm,  and  bombarded  by  fidl- 
ing  avalanches  of  stones,  which 
caused  a  considerable  number  of 
casualties.  On  the  terrible  Baser 
glaciers  they  suffered  severely  from 
the  icy  winds  and  the  blinding 
snow  -  glare,  although  they  wore 
the  spectacles  which  many  of  their 
followers  had  not,  and  smeared  their 
faces  freely  with  glycerine.     That 
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they  crossed  the  glacier  in  safety 
was  owing  mainly  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  yaks,  who  were  driven  in  a  herd 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  then 
left  to  deliberate  as  to  the  passage. 
^^  Gaunt  carcasses  and  skeletons 
stare  ominously  at  the  traveller  from 
>eveiy  torn  of  the  path.''  Dipping 
down  next  day,  they  threaded  a 
narrow  lane  along  the  deep  channel 
of  a  water-course,  '*  between  vertical 
walls  of  white  marble  rocks  on  one 
side  and  bottle-green  glaciers  on  the 
other."  At  Daulut  Beg  Uldi— 
1 6,000  feet — Dr  Bellew,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  the  men,  suf- 
fered painfully  £rom  nausea  and 
giddiness,  the  specifics  for  which 
were  "perfect  rest  of  body  and 
mind," — ^remedies  not  easily  avail- 
able in  the  circumstances.  For  this 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  ascent 
of  the  Kara  Korum— 18,300  feet— 
where  some  of  the  attendants  took 
to  fainting  and  tumbling  off  their 
ponies.  On  the  Willow  Pass,  by 
way  of  proof  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  atmosphere,  they  picked  up 
snipes,  *' frozen  hard  as  stone  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  the  congealed 
humours  of  the  eyes  looked  like 
pearls."  Beyond  it,  they  had  some 
slight  experience  of  one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  the  obstacles  which  must 
always  oppose  travellers  in  the 
passage  of  these  mountains.  Al- 
though it  was  by  no  means  late  in 
the  season,  everything  was  frozen 
so  hard  that  there  was  no  procur- 
ing water  except  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  cooking.  Fortunately,  as 
the  animals  had  been  carefully 
nursed,  they  did  not  suffer  from 
a  single  night's  privation;  but  in 
ordinary  cases  it  is  nothing  unusual 
for  the  whole  cattle  of  a  party  to 
perish. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  their 
passage  of  the  Sanju  which  tops 
everything.  Literally  picking  his 
way  in  places  over  skeletons  and 


carcasses,  as  he  climbed  towards  the 
Sanju,  Dr  Bellew  had  come  to  a 
pause,  to  admire  the  sublimity  of 
the   prospect.     Looking   upwards, 
over  the  dazzling  fields  of  snow,  to 
the  narrow  gap  between  two  sharp 
peaks  that  marked  the  crest  of  the 
pass,  he  distinguished  "  a  small  knot 
of  black  figures  moving  about  the 
spot  in  commotion,  and  firom  them  I 
traced  a  long  dark  zigzag  line,  mo- 
tionless and  stUl,  right  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  steep.     A  few  minutes 
brought  me  to  the  tail  of  the  column, 
and  I  learned  that  our  camp  and 
cattle  were  all  stranded  here,  nobody 
exactly  knew  why — except  that  a 
caravan  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction  had  met  the  head  of  this 
column  at  the  top  of    the  rise." 
Making  his  way  to  the  gap  with 
difficulty,  he  found  Mr  Forsyth  and 
an   envoy   of  the  Atalik  Ghazee, 
superintending  the  passage  from  a 
ledge  of  rock.     "For  about  thirty 
paces  from  the  top  of  the  pass,  the 
rock  was  coated  with  sheetrice,  and 
at  so  steep  a  slope  that  no  animal 
could  pass  it  without  aid,  so  slippery 
was  the  surface.     Steps  were  now 
cut  in  the  ice  with  picks,  and  laid 
with  blankets  and  felts,  and  over  this 
footing  the  cattle  were  run  up  one  by 
one,  a  Khirgiz  leading  in  front  and 
another  whipping  behind."     As  iot 
the  descent  on  the  other  side,  their 
movements  were  precipitated  hy  a 
violent  squall  that  blev?  up  of  a  s^T 
den  with  bUnding  snowdrift.    Hadjx 
Tora,  their   native    friend,   ^a"^f^ 
them  that  it  was  high  time  to  \y^ 
off,  himself  setting  the  example. 

« A  few  steps  took  us  through  tlie 
c«,p  at  the  crest^:  it  is  only  wide  enougU 
^Jone  laden  mule  to  pass  at  a  time, 
^a^d  i^veLled  to  us  the  descent  do^ 
which  our  route  doubled  itfl  way.  rt 
woi  lik^the  simile  is  not  at  lOl  f ar- 
S?^hSn  white  board  set  at  a  shaxp 

^?  T^'^V    ^'^th  itself,  wHieh  . 
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went  down  in  steep  sliarp  zigzags, 
was  frozen  hard,  and  was  so  slij^pery 
that  the  cattle,  here  without  drivers, 
crowded  together  at  the  turns,  till 
the  pressure  of  others  coming  on 
from  above  dislodged  them  on  to 
the  snow  at  either  side,  or  pushed 
them  on  to  the  next  turn  of  the  path 
farther  down." 

For  Dr  Bellew  himself,  knocked 
forward  by  one  of  the  moles,  he 
went  bounding  down  the  slope  with 
gigantic  strides,  till  brought  up  by 
another  animal  which  was  kicking 
violently  as  it  lay  on  its  side.  And 
on  he  went,  among  the  sprawling 
cattle  and  scattered  luggage,  until 
he  halted  in  the  shelter  of  a  shelving 
rock.  There  he  found  the  Afghan 
merchants  whose  caravan  had  ob- 
structed the  pass,  making  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  they 
could  under  the  circumstances,  with 
genuine  oriental  philosophy.  And 
with  that  culminating  episode  and 
highly  dramatic  picture,  we  may 
appropriately  bring  our  article  to  a 
conclusion.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Indian  mountaineering  involves 
danger  and  difficulty,  as  well  as  fre- 
quent disappointment;  but  then,  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  are  so  often 


lightened  by  excitement,  as  almost 
to  be  tantamount)  especially  in  the 
retrospect,  to  pleasures  disguising 
themselves  under  unfamiliar  aspectSr 
As  for  the  fascinations  of  the  scenery 
and  the  fresh  exhilaration  of  the 
mountain  life,  of  these  our  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves.  And  if  na- 
ture is  often  stem  and  inhospitable, 
at  least  the  traveller  has  little  trouble 
with  the  people  of  the  different 
native  races.  From  Bhotan  to 
Kashmir,  the  primitive  villagers 
are  generally  fnendly  and  often 
cordial;  for  the  Tartars  of  Sbipki 
who  repulsed  Mr  Wilson  merely 
showed  a  patriotic  distaste  for 
foreign  intrusion,  and  were,  besides^ 
obeying  the  consigne  of  their  Gov- 
ernment; while  the  coolies  recruit- 
ed from  races  that  are  subject  to  our- 
selves or  our  feudatories  have  usually 
the  docile  endurance  of  their  own- 
sturdy  beasts  of  burden;  support 
with  cheerfulness  the  inclemency 
of  mountain  exposure,  in  spite  of 
slight  clothing  and  scanty  hie ;  and 
are  not  to  be  excited  to  mutiny,  or 
even  to  fractiousness,  by  anything 
short  of  such  dire  apprehensions 
as  have  generally  some  substantial 
foundation. 
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"  Time's  up,  miss  :  look  alive  ! 
First  or  third  1 " 

"Third." 

'*  All  right ;  here  you  are  ! " 

A  shrill  whistle,  and  the  train 
on  the  Midland  line  steamed  out  of 
the  station.  Bertha  Fitzherbert,  a 
slender  girl  with  large  dark  eyes,  seat- 
ed herself  modestly  in  the  comer, 
and  settled  her  tidy  little  black  bag 
beside  her.  The  pace  increased ;  and 
out  of  the  dark  station — ^for  it  was 
afternoon,  and  a  November  day — 
they  emerged  into  bright  light,  and 
Bertha  found  time  to  reconnoitre  her 
fellow-travellers.  There  wore  only 
two :  a  young  lady  in  deep  mourning, 
with  a  thick  black  veil  which  con- 
cealed her  face;  and  an  honest-look- 
ing stout  countryman,  whose  round- 
ed shoulders  and  homy  hands  be- 
trayed him  more  at  home  in  work- 
a-day  than  Sunday  clothes. 

The  train  was  going  very  fast, 
and  the  young  lady  in  black  sat  fac- 
ing the  engine. 

Bertha  bent  forward  and  said  in 
her  gentle  voice,  "Will  you  not 
change  places  with  me  or  sit  be- 
side me  ? " 

The  young  lady  looked  up  grate- 
fully and  moved  to  the  seat  next  to 
Bertha,  the  countryman  composed 
himself  to  sleep,  and  the  train  rush- 
ed on. 

Bertha  sat  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  all  the  flying  objects  : 
trees,  hedgerows,  lazy  cattle,  peace- 
ful cottages,  all  pass^  like  a  dream 
before  her  blurred  and  indistinct ; 
through  the  rushing  sound  echoed 
the  numerous  voices  of  her  home, 
merry  children's  laughter,  the  father's 
deep  voice,  the  mother's  sweet  tones 
— ah,  that  mother  ! — down  Bertha's 
cheek  stole  two  large  tears  and  drop- 


ped with  a  pat  on  her  kid  glove  ; 
her  companion  gave  a  little  start  and 
watched  her  anxiously;  more  visions 
were  stealing  past — a  great  beech- 
tree,  a  white  pony  leaning  over  the 
hurdles,  two  boys  with  sunny  hair 
and  rosy  cheeks  perched  in  the 
highest  branches,  and  some  one  else 
caressing  the  pony's  mane  as  she  fed 
it  with  chopped  -  up  carrots — voices 
shouting  "Geoige!  George!" — and 
a  bright  pink  flush  dyed  Bertha's 
face. 

Her  companion  gave  another  little 
start,  and  watched  more  closely. 

Now   came   another  change  —  a 
look  as  of  a  sharp,  sudden  pain,  con- 
tracted brow,  clenched  lips,  and  twa 
more  tears,  hotter,  slower  in  falling 
than  the   former  ones.      Suddenly 
Bertha  is  startled  to  find  some  one 
kissing  her  once,  tv^rice,  three  tunes,, 
and    a    voice    repeating,   "Please, 
please,   don't    cry."       She    turned 
round  in  her  astonisliment  to  se 
the  veH  thrown  up,  and  the  s^f^^^ 
est,  prettiest  little   fair-haired  tace 
looking  up  to  ber  with  a  qmver^i^ 
the  sensitive  lips,  as  if  to  say, 
knowthis  is  a  great  liberty;  but ^^ 
are  both  young   girls,  so  please  v* 

""""Shi"  smiled  tbrough  her  te^ 

and   kissed    ^^--^^^^^Js^ply. 
good  you  are  !      ^^^^^^^e  you  cry  s 

"  I  cannot  bea.r  to  see jr  f^^ 

now  I  will  wipe  all  tbc^e  tears  away 
Are  you  happier  »^^  *  i  ^onT 

"  Yes,  thank  y^^^  ^^^^^^  yoi^ 
cry  any  more.       J-®^ 

nameisl"  oxidlwilltell 

u  Amy  Gordo^,  axia        ^^^ 

all  about  myself   xt  yo     f 

^^W^■lid  Bertba,  leaning 
"Do,    "^"^.t^  sliall  he  so  gi 
with  a  sigh ;       J-  » 
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talk  to  you  a  little.     Are  you  tia- 
veiling  quite  alone  1 " 

"  Yes ;  and  echo  says,  are  you  1 " 

''  Yes  ;  but  I  am  older  tlum  you 
are." 

**  Are  you  surel  I  am  older  than 
you  think ;  I  am  eighteen." 

."And  I  am  twenty-one;  but  I 
have  travelled  alone  several  times 
now,  and  am  no  longer  frightened." 

"  That  is  very  brave  of  you :  it 
terrifies  me  dreadfully.  Mamma  al- 
ways laughs  at  me  for  being  such  a 
coward.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
getonatMurchHall,"  andshe  sighed. 

"  Murch  Hall !  you  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  going  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am.  Do  you  know  Lady 
Murch  1 " 

"  No ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall  know 
her,  for  I  am  going  to  be  one  of  her 
lady-helps.** 

"  Oh,  how  very,  very  glad  I  am  ! 
I  am  going  also." 

"  Beally  and  truly  !  this  is  de- 
lightful !  Have  you  ever  been  in 
service  before  ?  can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it?" 

"  No  ;  I  have  never  been  out  be- 
fore," said  Amy,  gravely.  "  We  all 
lived  at  home  at  Stanton  Eectory 
until  my  father  died.  We  thought 
he  was  very  rich  indeed,  for  we  al- 
ways had  all  that  we  wanted ;  but 
something  happened.  I  will  not  ex- 
plain how  it  turned  out  that  we  had 
only  two  hundred  a -year  to  live 
upon,  and  that  we  must  work  for 
oursdves.  There  are  eleven  of  us, 
five  boys  and  six  girls." 

"  What  did  you  do  I" 

"Mary  and  Joanna  are  gover- 
nesses; Meta  and  Kosie  are  both 
marriecL  I  was  the  difficulty,  for 
I  did  so  hate  teaching ;  but  I  heard 
of  Lady  Murch's  situation  through 
Miss  Belfort — you  know  whom  I 
mean? — member  for  Eangtonville ; 
and  though  mamma  only  half  liked 
it,  she  let  me  come.  I  am  to  be 
pastry-maid;  it  is  such  pretty  work, 
and  I  can  do  it  beautifully  now." 

"  I  am  to  be  second  housemaid," 


said  Bertha ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  I 
know  very  little  about  it ;  but  I 
suppose  one  can  learn  easily." 

"  Have  you  had  any  lessons  %  " 

"  Mamma's  maid  showed  me  how 
to  make  a  bed  as  well  as  she  could ; 
but  she  knew  very  little  herself 
for  she  had  never  been  anything 
but  a  lady's-maid  until  we  were 
ruined." 

"Ah!" 

"It  was  about  six  months  ago. 
All  the  children  are  provided  for — 
we  have  the  great  comfort  of  having 
rich  relations ;  but  we  elder  ones 
must  work.  My  two  brothers  weie 
obliged  to  leave  Eton."  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  but  she  went  on 
bravely :  "  I  am  only  to  get  eighteen 
pounds  a-year.  I  know  it  is  much 
higher  wages  than  a  real  housemaid 
would  get,  who  did  not  know  her 
work ;  but  it  seems  very  little,  does 
it  not  ? " 

"I  am  to  have  sixteen,  and  to 
rise  if  I  do  well,"  said  Amy. 

"  Well,  it  will  be  one  bmden  less 
for  my  father  at  home,"  said  Ber- 
tha, cheerfully.  * 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  great  comfort ; 
and  I  am  determined  to  think  it  all 
great  fun,"  said  Amy. 

"I  shall,  too,  as  soon  as  I  can 
forget  Jack's  face  when  he  showed 
me  his  leaving-books,"  said  Bertha. 

"  Where  are  they  going  now  I " 

"  To  Brussels,  at  first,  then  Heid- 
elberg, or  some  other  German  col- 
lege. I  daresay  it  will  all  turn  out 
for  the  best" 

"Of  course  it  will;  and  how 
proud  you  will  be  of  their  German 
and  their  great  mustachios  ! " 

"  Freddy  did  not  mind  half  so 
much  as  Jack." 

"If  you  get  to  be  head-house- 
maid, you  will  be  able  to  help 
them" 

"  Yes ;  that  I  know  will  be  my 
great  delight." 

"  I  wonder  how  much  I  shall  be 
able  to  spare  of  my  sixteen  pounds^" 
said  Amy,  thoughtfully. 
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"  About  six,  I  should  think ;  but 
we  cannot  judge  till  we  know  what 
our  expenses  will  be." 

<'I  wonder  if  there  is  any  one 
else  in  this  train  going  to  Murch 
Halll" 

.  "  I  wonder.  It  will  be  very  ex- 
citing first  meeting  all  our  fdlow- 
servants,  and  a  very  anxious  mo- 
ment also.  Here  we  are  at  a  sta- 
tion; look  at  that  gorgeous  woman !" 

The  door  of  a  first-class  carriage 
was  thrown  open  with  a  bang,  and 
a  woman  stood  on  the  door-step, 
shouting  out,  "  Hi  !  hi !  you  boy ! 
give  us  a  '  Women's  Parliamentary 
JoumaL'  How  much? — threepence? 
— twopence  too  much  for  such  a 
dirty  number ; "  and  she  drew  back 
her  green  silk  gown  and  black  gloves 
into  obscurity,  holding  her  paper  gin- 
gerly. Her  figure  was  immediately 
replaced  in  the  doorway  by  that  of 
a  young  man  apparently  about  five- 
and- twenty,  dad  in  a  light  grey 
shooting-costume, — "  Boy !  *  Times ' 
and  '  PaU  MalL"* 

"  We  shall  be  glad  of  some  news, 
shan't  we,  Mr  Herbert?"  said  the 
lady  in  green  silk. 

''  There  is  nothing  in  the  papers 
just  now,"  he  answered,  yawning. 
"By  the  by,  I  suppose  one  sees 
the  papers  at  Murch  Hall  ? " 

"  Bless  you !  of  course  you  do ; 
two  is  took  in  regular  for  the  ser- 
vants." 

The  '  Times '  twitched,  and  Mr 
Herbert  unceremoniously  threw 
himself  back  and  began  to  read. 

"  WeU,"  said  Mrs  Jones,  "  I  do 
think." 

«  What  do  you  think  ? "  said  the 
young  gentleman,  lazily. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  there  are 
some  beautiful  advertisements  this 
time." 

A  lady  who  had  been  seated 
quite  quietly  in  one  comer  of  the 
carriage  now  suddenly  started  up — 
'^ Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  she  said; 
"  oidy  for  one  moment ; "  and  with 
a  dexterous  twitch  she  possessed 


herself  of  the  'Female  Parliamen- 
tary Journal,'  much  to  Mrs  Jones's 
indignation.  She  endeavoured  to 
stretch  after  it;  but  the  lady  in  the 
comer  placed  a  hand  of  iron  on  her 
soft,  fat  arm,  and  went  on  reading 
and  holding  her  at  the  same  time, 
murmuring,  "  I  will  not  detain  it  a 
moment — not  half  a  minute,  my 
good  woman." 

For  about  five  minutes  this  con- 
tinued, Mrs  Jones  speechless  with 
displeasure.  Then  the  lady  loosed 
her  with  a  suddenness  which 
brought  her  anger  to  a  crisis,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  offence  began 
speaking  in  a  loud,  clear,  oratorical 
tone — 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  addressing  her- 
self to  Herbert,  who,  intensely 
amused,  had  been  watching  the 
scene,  "a  circumstance  has  again 
occurred  which  has  much  disturbed 
my  serenity." 

"Indeed!  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  it." 

"It  is  these  advertisements  — 
these  infernal  advertisements  ! " 

"  Strong  language,"  murmured 
the  gentleman. 

"  What  do  you  say  ? " 

"I  am  all  attention,  I  said — 
nothing  else." 

"  These  advertisements  that  con- 
stantly appear  in  the  *  Female  Par- 
liamentary Journal  * — now,  what  is 
the  'Femde  Parliamentary  Journal?' 
answer  me  that  The  *  Female 
Parliamentary  Journal'  is  the  or- 
gan, the  mouthpiece  of  the  female 
parliamentary  mind.  Kow,  what 
is  the  female  parliamentary  mind  ? 
The  female  parliamentary  mind  is 
the  modem  soul  or  essence  of  poli- 
tics; therefore  political  should  be 
its  articles,  political  should  be  its 
leaders,  political  should  be' its  no- 
tices, and — political  should  be  its 
advertisements. " 

"  I  am  sure  the  advertisements  is 
beautiful,"  said  Mrs  Jones. 

The  lady  deigned  no  response, 
but  a  withering  look.    BaiBing  one 
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finger  in  the  air,  she  coniinned,— * 
"  Now,  sir,  the  females  who  enter 
upon  the  parliamentary  career  cease 
to  be  women  in " 

«' Hear,  hear  1" 

"  What  do  you  say,  sir  1  *' 

"  Only,  very  true — very  true  in- 
deed." 

*^  Cease  to  be  women  in  the  com- 
monly-accepted sense  of  that  term 
of  opprobrium  ;  they  are  no  longer 
women,  but  females — ^refined,  supe- 
rior, intellectual,  full  of  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  empire.  Of 
what  possible  use  can  advertise- 
ments such  as  these  be  to  such 
females  1  — '  Cash's  Frilling,  the 
most  durable  and  satisfactory  trim- 
ming for  ladies',  children's,  and  in- 
fiEtnts'  wardrobes.'  Are  not  adver- 
tisements meant  to  be  of  use  to  the 
purchasers  and  readers)  Should 
they  not  be  characteristic  of  the 
journal  in  which  they  appear) 
Again,  'Hair!  hair!  hair!  Ask  your 
perfumer,'  &c.  &c.  Further  on, 
*  Shoeberry  &  Co.,  limited, — Sew- 
ing-machines of  all  kinds.'  And  look 
at  this  ! — *  Jenkin's  Children's  Pow- 
ders.' What  have  members  of  Par- 
liament)  what  have  political  jour- 
nals, to  do  with  these  things  1  leave 
them  to  nurses  and  seamstresses. 
'  Dr  Bethel's  Food  for  Infants,  ChU- 
dren,  and  Invalids.'  It  is  unworthy, 
useless,  revolting.  What  have  in- 
fants to  do  with  Parliament  1  what 
part  do  children  and  invalids  play  in 
the  ever-revolving  political  sphere  ? 
— answer  me  that." 

**  It  does  seem  extraordinary. 
May  I  ask,  madam,  if  you  are  in  the 
House  1 " 

*'  No,  1  am  not ;  but  I  am  agent 
for  this  part  of  the  country,  and  now 
on  my  way  to  Firton  for  the  impend- 
ing election." 

''  Indeed !  Do  you  expect  much 
of  a  contest  t " 

"A  certain  John  Bullus,  Esq., 
has  come  forward  in  opposition  to 
Mrs  Lane — a  person"^  of  no  local 


weight,  but  a  good  speaker ;  and  I 
hear  that  he  is  quite  determined  to 
carry  the  seat;"  and  she  laughed 
grimly. 

"  Mrs  Lane  has  sat  before  1 " 

"She  was  returned  without  a 
contest  three  years  ago." 

''And  you  consider  her  pretty 
safe)" 

"  I  will  answer  no  indiscreet 
questions." 

"Ahem."  Mr  Herbert  returned 
to  his  paper. 

"  And  may  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  have 
the  distinction  of  writing  M.P. 
after  your  name )" 

"  Not  I!  I  am  Sir  Joseph  Murch's 
now  footman." 

"  Gentleman-help,  you  mean) " 

"  All  the  same  thing." 

"  Pardon  me ;  in  a  few  words  I 
will  endeavour — 
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"Firton!  Firton!"  started  the 
nasal  tones  of  the  Firton  porter;  and 
Mr  Herbert,  with  extraordinaiy 
courtesy,  jiunped  up  to  take  down 
his  fellow-traveller's  unbreUa-case 
and  macintosh,  and  draw  a  bundle 
of  rugs  from  under  the  seat. 

"Another  time  we  will  finish 
our  little  talk,"  she  said,  as  she 
got  out  of  the  train.  The  station 
was  small,  so  that  Herbert  could 
see  a  very  high  smart-looking  gig 
awaiting  her.  He  watched  with  a 
mixture  of  astonishment  and  amuse- 
ment the  dexterity  with  which  she 
mounted  it,  drew  a  little  packet  from 
her  pockety  lit  a  fragrant  cigar, 
and  taking  the  reins  from  the  small 
groom's  handS)  drove  off  down  the 
road. 

"That's  Miss  Highclere,"  said 
Mrs  Jones,  wiping  her  brow. 
"  You'll  see  enough  of  her ;  she's  al- 
ways staying  with  my  lady." 

"Heaven  help  usi"  muttered 
Herbert  from  behind  his  newspaper. 

"  Yes,  that  you  will ;  it  was  all 
along  of  her  this  new  idea  of  lady- 
helps — lady-helps  indeed!  takingthe 
bread  out  of  folks'  mouths." 
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"Now  come,  cook,"  said  the 
young  gentleman  j  '^  I  want  to  be 
left  in  peace." 

"  All  right,  footman  1  I  like  you 
a-calling  of  me— cook/'  she  said, 
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wrathfully;  but  Mr  Herbert  had 
tucked  up  his  legs,  settled  his  plaid 
lound  him,  and  was  apparently  in 
the  land  of  Kod. 


CHAPTER  n. 


It  was  growing  very  dark,  when 
Bertha  discoTered  by  a  glance  at  her 
watch  that  they  were  due  at  Mor- 
ton Junction.  The  two  girls  sat 
holding  each  other's  hands  very 
tightly.  A  shrill  whistle,  slacken- 
ing pace,  and  the  train  stopped. 
"Merton  Junction.  All  change 
here  for  Aberville,  Charlto'&,  and 
Dorcaster."  And  cold  and  shiver- 
ing, the  travellers  bundled  out  into 
the  raw  November  mist.  The  train, 
with  its  lights  gleaming  like  crim- 
son eyes,  hurried  off  into  the  night, 
leaving  four  passengers  standing 
a  little  disconsolately  on  the  plat- 
form. 

"  I  wonder  if  anything  has  come 
to  meet  us,"  said  Amy,  timidly. 

"  There's  a  bus  here  from  Murch 
Hall,  if  any  o'  you  gents  be  agoing 
there,"  said  a  friendly  porter.  Mrs 
Jones  pressed  forwards,  "  All  right ! 
it's  come  for  me :  here,  take  my  bag, 
and  just  see  the  luggage  in." 

The  girls  followed  her  through 
the  station  to  the  door. 
'  "Are  you  going  to  Murch  HalH" 
she  asked,  tossing  her  head  super- 
ciliously. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please ;  is  there 
room  1 "  said  Bertha. 

"  Boom !  yes  there's  room  enough ; 
plenty  of  room  for  you  too,  Mr  Her- 
bert" 

"Now,  Mrs  Jones,  look  sharp," 
said  the  coachman,  tightening  the 
reins.  "You'll  come  on  the  box 
and  have  a  weed,  won't  you  1 "  he 
said  to  Herbert 

"With  all  my  heart" 

The  little  omnibus  bounded  for- 
wards, steadied  itself  and  spun  along 


the  road  at  a  pace  which  made  the 
three  women  hold  on  by  the  seats. 

"Here  we  are  !  "  said  the  coach- 
man, throwing  down  the  reins  and 
jumping  off.  "Will  you  come 
with  me,  Mr  Herbert^  and  leave  the 
women-folks  to  themselves  1 "  For- 
tunately a  helper  was  ready  to  stand 
before  the  steaming  horses,  and 
another  to  open  the  omnibus-door 
and  let  out  the  tired  travellers. 
They  descended  at  a  small  low  door, 
followed  Mrs  Jones  down  a  stone 
passage,  and  found  themselves  in 
a  large  stone-paved  lower  hall,  out 
of  which  opened  to  the  right  and 
left  the  various  very  comfortable 
offices. 

Here  they  were  met  by  a  tall  old 
gentleman,  somewhat  bent  by  age, 
with  a  most  kindly  expression  on 
his  face  as  he  came  forward  to  meet 
the  new  arrivals. 

"  I  hope  you  have  done  all  your 
commissions,  Mrs  Jones,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  have,  sir,  and  a  busy  two 
days  I  have  had ;  and  I  will  not  say 
but  I  shall  be  glad  of  my  tea  now, 
Colonel  Clarence." 

"And  you  must  be  tired,  too," 
said  he,  very  kindly,  to  the  two 
girls.  "I  have  ordered  your  tea 
at  once,  and  told  my  lady  that  she 
had  better  not  see  you  till  you  are 
a  little  rested." 

"  Oh,  thank  you." 

"  Colonel  Clarence  is  always  ad- 
dressed as  sir,"  said  Mrs  Jones, 
sharply. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  faltered 
Bertha. 

"  No,  no,  come  along  now,  and  we 
will  see  how  we  can  make  you  com- 
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fortaUe.  Miss  Gwendoline/'  he 
called  out  suddenly,  "will  you  show 
these  ladies  their  rooms  1" 

"  Si,  signore,"  said  a  Toice ;  and 
out  of  the  kitchen  came  a  tall  girl 
in  a  white  apron  and  bib,  with  a 
most  coquettish  cap  on  her  black 
hair;  she  put  her  hands  into  the 
little  pockets  of  her  apron  and  danced 
up  to  them. 

"I  hope  you  will  like  your 
rooms,*'  £^e  said,  "  and,  above  all, 
that  you  won't  mind  sharing  one 
between  you." 

"  Now,  don't  you  be  a-putting  of 
them  up  to— — ' 

"The  servants  are  waiting  for 
you,  Mrs  Jones,"  said  Gwendoline, 
haughtily;  and  Mrs  Jones  departed, 
wrathfully. 

Their  new  acquaintance  led  the 
way  up-stairs  that  seemed  to  be 
endless — stairs  that  passed  through 
a  stone  age,  a  wooden  age,  and 
finally  an  iron  age — and  landed  our 
travellers,  giddy  &om  the  tiny  cork- 
screw ascent,  in  a  sort  of  rabbit- 
warren  of  rooms  under  the  roof. 

"  This  is  your  room,"  said  their 
guide,  opening  a  door  and  showing 
them  a  large  roomy  garret  with  a 
sloping  roof,  two  very  inviting 
little  white  beds,  and  furniture  of 
polished  deal,  which  shone  with 
rubbing.  "  And  I  hope  you  will  be 
comfortable  here ;  my  room  opens 
into  it,  and  I  shall  come  in  and  see 
you  sometimes  in  bed.  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come." 

"We  want  so  much  to  know 
what  it  will  be  like,"  said  Bertha. 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  the  ser- 
vants in  half-a-dozen  words.  Col- 
onel Clarence  is  the  butler,  and  an 
old  dear  he  is,  always  a  refuge  in 
times  of  direful  trouble.  The 
housekeeper  is  my  lady  herself, 
for  no  one  else  will  undertake 
the  job.  The  cook  is  Mrs  Jones, 
and  Mrs  Jones  is  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  establishment ; 
Sir  Joseph   is    philanthropic — Sir 
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Joseph  is  likewise  an  epicure. 
Lady-helps  are  all  very  well,  but  no 
single  lady-help  can  be  found  who 
can  cook  welL  One  gentleman-cook 
appeared,  but  he  asked  £500  a-year, 
and  could  never  make  a  plain  pud- 
ding without  champagne,  so  he  was 
given  up,  and  Mrs  Jones  rules  the 
roast.  The  kitchen-maids  were  al- 
ways leaving  till  I  came,  and  as  I 
am  determined  with  her,  she  re- 
spects me." 

"  I  hope  she  will  be  kind  to  me," 
said  Amy. 

"  I  will  see  after  you — ^we  are 
two  kitchen-maids,  scullery-maid, 
and  pastry-maid ;  my  underling  is  a 
nice  merry  school-girl,  and  we  have 
great  fun  together.  Kow  for  you, 
Miss  Fitzherbert — there  are  three 
housemaids  and  ahead  one ;  the  head 
is  Miss  Price :  she  was  once  a  gov- 
erness, but  failed,  as  she  is  such  a 
fidget  that  no  one  would  have  her ; 
she  has  nerves,  and  always  thinks 
every  one  is  going  to  offend  her." 

"  Oh,  dear  I " 

"  The  two  other  housemaids  are 
sisters,  theMiss  Burdens,  who  took  to 
service  by  their  clergyman's  advice, 
because  they  were  always  quarrel- 
ling." 

"And  then?" 

"  There  is  Miss  Murch's  maid,  a 
real  civil  French  lady's-maid,  who 
finds  it  very  triste  to  have  no  com* 
panion.  Lady  Murch's  maid  is  a 
retired  officer^s  widow,  who  does  no- 
thing but  cry — Mrs  Lurgan.  Then 
there  are  the  men.  Captain  Law- 
rence, the  coachman,  who  has  only 
one  leg ;  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Herbert, 
two  footmen ;  Colonel  Clarence,  but- 
ler; Arthur  Macdown,  Sir  Joseph's 
valet ;  and  a  boy  who  wears  yeUow 
stockings — ^I  suspect  him  of  hav- 
ing been  a  blue-coat." 

"  Was  it  Mr  Herbert  who  came 
down  horn  London  with  us  )  " 

"  Yes ;  we  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  footman  to  stay  as  yet,  be- 
cause Mr  Fox  wiU  not  do  a  single 
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thing,  and  the  second  footman  does  it 
alL  I  hope  Mr  Herbert  likes  workr' 

They  all  laughed.  "  It  is  all 
yerj  ridiculous,  is  it  notl"  said 
Gwendoline. 

''Yeiy;  one  does  not  quite  realise 
it  yet" 

A  comfortable  tea  was  set  in  the 
room  called  the  lady-helps'  parlour 
when  the  two  travellers  came  down- 
stairs. Colonel  Clarence  presided, 
pouring  out  tea  as  skilfully  as  a 
lady  would  have  done,  and  sup- 
plying them  liberally  with  bread 
and  butter. 

''Our  regular  tea-time  is  five 
o'clock/'  he  said ;  "  but  I  daresay 
you  are  just  as  well  pleased  to  be 
too  late  to  meet  anybody  to-night." 

Tea  over,  he  advised  them  to 
wash  up  the  things,  and  said  that 
he  would  now  find  out  whether 
Lady  Murch  could  receive  them. 
BerUia  went  to  look  for  hot  water, 
and  Amy  flew  up-«tairs  for  some 
aprons,  highly  amused  that  their 
work  should  have  begun  at  once. 

They  were  hard  at  work  with  the 
cups  and  saucers  when  Colonel 
Clarence  came  back. 

''My  lady  wishes  to  see  you 
now,"  he  said. 

"  Can't  we  just  finish  this  1" 

"  Miss  Gwendoline  will  do  that. 
Miss  Gwen ! " 

Gwendoline  came  flying  down 
the  passage. 

"Can  you  finish  these  things, 
you  wild  child  t "  asked  the  colonel, 
patting  her  cheek. 

"Oh  yes,  in  a  moment  1"  and 
pushing  back  her  sleeves  she  put 
her  hands  immediately  to  their 
task. 

Bertha  and  Amy  felt  very  shy  as 
they  followed  the  butler  upstairs. 
The  back  staircase  led  out  into  a 
large  dining-room,  the  table  laid 
for  about  twenty  people  and  blazing 
with  lights ;  they  crossed  a  couple 
of  dark  ante-rooms,  went  down  a 
long  corridor,  and  followed  their 


guide  into  a  laige  half-lighted  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  WiU  you  wait  here  1 "  he  said, 
and  vanished  through  another  door. 
They  waited  about  ten  minutes, 
when  the  door  opened  with  a  rush, 
and  a  young  lady  came  in. 

"  How  do  you  do  ] "  she  said  cor- 
dially, and  without  shaking  hands 
squatted  down  on  the  white  fur  mat 
in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  Mamma  will  be  here  directly.  I 
am  Mary  Murch,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  be  great  friends.  I  am  always 
running  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen, 
in  fact  we  all  are,  all  day  long, 
much  to  Mrs  Jones's  disgust;  but 
it  is  great  fun." 

"I  should  think  it  did  not  ad- 
vance the  work  much,"  said  Bertha. 

"  That  is  what  mamma  says ;  but 
all  the  same,  if  she  will  carry  out 
these  eccentric  schemes  of  hers,  she 
must  experience  the  practical  work- 
ing of  them." 

"  Are  all  the  servants " 

'*  Servants !  ye  powers,  what  an 
expression  !  lliere  are  no  servants 
in  this  house ;  but  it  is  so  long  to 
speak  of  the  gentlemen-helps  and 
thelady-helpsdistinctively,  that  they 
have  been  called  among  us  the 
Troglodites — a  most  graceful  and 
classical  term.     Here  is  mamma." 

The  door  through  which  Colonel 
Clarence  had  gone  was  thrown  open, 
and  Lady  Murch  sailed  in.  It  was 
dark,  and  the  firelight  flickered,  but 
Bertha  and  Amy  were  aware  of  a 
stately  presence  tending  towards 
six  feet  high,  of  yards  of  Bismarck- 
coloured  silk,  of  embonpoint  and  sha- 
dowiness  of  outline  in  the  twilight 
room,  and  of  a  deep  masculine  voice. 

"1  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
said ;  "  I  hope  you  have  been  wel- 
comed and  made  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  permit  in  my  abode." 

"  We  have  indeed." 

"  Be  seated,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  put  before  you  a  few  of  the 
theories    upon  which  the  general 
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mflnagemeiit  of  this  hoase  is  con- 
ducted." They  sat  down  reluctantly, 
for  Lady  Murch's  large  presence 
stood  looming  before  them,  and  she 
waved  aside  her  daughter's  offer  of 
A  chair. 

"When  I  first  followed  the 
example  of  so  many  wiser  and 
better  than  myself,  and  determined 
to  select  my  household  from  the 
higher  ranks,  I  began  in  a  manner 
which  it  proved  impossible  to  con- 
tinue, by  giving  sdaries  such  as 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  might 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  accept. 
Sir  Joseph  rebelled;  our  fortune  Ib 
large,  but  needs  must  be  colossal  to 
support  such  a  tax,  so  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  offer  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wa of  salaries." 

''  Forgive  me,"  said  Bertha,  a  little 
proudly ;  ''but  I  am  inexperienced; 
my  wages  are  to  be  those  of  an 
experienced  housemaid.  I  cannot 
accept  so  much  when  my  services 
are  not  worth  ii" 

"Nor  I,"  said  Amy,  eagerly. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Lady  Murch. 
^'Tou  see  that  the  advantage  of 
having  refined  and  agreeable  gentle- 
women more  than  makes  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  experience." 

"But  I  fear  that  it  will  not  make 
better  housemaids,"  said  Bertha, 
smiling. 

"That  is  my  affair,  and  it  ia 
settled.  Now  to  continue  :  at  first 
my  wish  was  that  the  Troglodites 
should  have  a  table  exactly  similar 
to  our  own ;  but  again  " — and  she 
waved  her  hand  with  a  stately 
gesture  —  "again  Sir  Joseph  re- 
belled,— ^in  short,  it  proved  too  ex- 
pensive ;  so  I  have  been  obliged  to 


vary  the  Troglodites*  table  very  little 
from  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  days 
of  servants — excellent  meat  at  all 
times,  but  not  such  little  luxuries 
as  soups,  jellies,  creams,  sweetbreads, 
or  entrSes,  As  it  is,  I  find  the  con- 
sumption of  food  so  much  less  than 
it  used  to  be,  that  that  alone  takes 
from  the  increase  of  expense  of  the 
new  system.  Then,  agaiui  tallow 
candles." 

"Mamma,"  said  Maiy,  entreat- 
ingly,  "I  amsure  that  these  ladies 
will  mind  nothing." 

"  I  hope  they  will  be  forbearing," 
said  her  mother,  graciously.  "I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  see  more  of  my 
lady-helps,  but  I  am  overpowered 
wilii  business,  being  in  the  chair  of 
so  many  public  meetings  and  on 
several  committees,  besides  having 
(perhaps  foolishly)  consented  to 
write  an  article  now  and  then  in 
the  'Eve's  Magazine.'  But  there 
is  no  want  of  society,  for  all  the 
guests  staying  in  the  house  are  as 
much  in  Uie  kitchens  and  offices  as 
in  the  drawing-rooms.  Mrs  Lurgan 
and  the  Misses  Burden  dine  with 
us  to-night  To-morrow  I  hope  yon 
will  botii  favour  us  with  your  com- 
pany. I  always  make  a  point  of 
inviting  a  few  members  of  the  house- 
hold every  night  Colonel  Clarence 
dines  to-night ;  I  confess  that  al- 
ways makes  me  a  little  anxious, 
for  Mr  Fox  is  not  a  very  good 
waiter,  and  Sir  Joseph  is  very  par- 
ticular. Good  night ;  and  piay  let 
me  know  if  you  have  not  every- 
thing you  wish." 

"Yes,  I  hope  you  will,"  said 
Mary,  cordiaUy,  as  Bertha  and  Amy 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  m. 


"Mr  Stuart,  will  you  take  Miss 
Murch  ?  Sir  Frederick,  allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  Mrs  Beid;  Lady 
•Snowdon,  an  old  firiend  of  your 


husband's.  Sir  Frederick's  college 
friend,  Colonel  Clarence ;  Mr  Beid, 
Mrs  Lurgan,"  &c. 
The  guests  at  Murch  Hall  pass- 
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ed  two  and  two  into  the  dining- 
roonL 

"I  hope,  my  dear  Lady  Good- 
child,  that  you  haye  good  news  from 
FirtoQ,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  depositing 
a  graceful  lady  in  a  chair  at  his  side. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  Sir  Joseph," 
simpered  the  lady ;  "  a  fine  boy, 
and  doing  remarkably  well.  I  said 
to  George  Lane,  I  had  seldom  seen 
my  daughter,  Mrs  Lane,  look  bet- 
ter ;  and  it  is  such  a  good  thing  to 
haye  it  oyer  before  the  election.  I 
feel  quite  neryous  when  I  think  of 
the  flurry  of  her  poor  mind." 

"  She  will  be  unable,  of  course, 
to  canyass  personally." 

''  I  am  sure  so  much  the  better ; 
for  she  was  sadly  oyertired  the  last 
election;  and  it  is  hard  work,  no 
doubt." 

"Well,  we  wish  her  all  suc- 
cess. We  expect  Miss  Highclere 
to-morrow ;  she  arriyes  by  the  11.20 
train,  but  will  not  leaye  till  the  poll 
is  closed." 

"Miss  Highclere  is  inyaluable. 
I  reaUy  think  that  the  county 
should  present  her  with  some  tes- 
timonial if  this  seat  is  carried." 

"  Take  down  this  fish  at  once,  and 
tell  Mrs  Jones  that  it  is  perfectly 
raw ! "  shouted  Sir  Joseph. 

The  head -footman  lounged  up. 
"  It  is  the  second  time  it  has  hap- 
pened," he  said. 

"Tell  her  it  must  not  happen 
again,  Fox." 

«  All  right ! " 

"Are  you  fortunate  in  your 
household.  Lady  Murchf"  asked 
Lord  Goodchild. 

"Miss  Burden,  who  is  sitting 
next  to  you,  will  tell  you  that  we 
are  singularly  happy." 

"Some  of  the  girls  are  yery 
giddy,"  said  Miss  Burden,  abruptly. 

"It  is  a  difficult  team  to  driye," 
said  his  lordship. 

"  Team !  yes ;  we  haye  a  capital 
coachman,"  said  Lady  Murch  ab- 
sently, for  she  was  watching  Fox, 

yoL.  cxix. — NO.  Dcoxxyi. 


who,  with  a  dish  handed  to  Mrs 
Eeid,  had  remained  for  at  least 
three  minutes  in  that  attitude  lis- 
tening to  Sir  Frederick's  description 
of  the  day's  run. 

"  I  thmk  young  ladies  are  quite 
as  difficult  to  manage  as  young 
maid-seryants,"  continued  Miss  Bur- 
den—  "they  are  so  flighty;  this 
yery  morning  I  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  it." 

At  this  moment  Mr  Fox  recol- 
lected himself,  and  moyed  his  dish 
to  another  lady,  and  Lady  Murch, 
relieyed,  returned  to  her  neighbour. 

"The  difficulties  of  such  a  house- 
hold are  yery  great,  Lord  Goodchild," 
she  said ;  "  and  accustomed  as  I  am 
to  encounter  difficulties,  I  haye 
often  felt  nearly  baffled." 

"  In  what  respect  1  I  do  not  ask 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  for  we  are 
ourselyes  meditatingfresh  household 
arrangements." 

"  Well,  to  begin  with— the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  gentlemen-helps. 
Sir  Joseph  adyertised  for  a  coach- 
man, a  butler,  an^  a  head-footman 
at  the  same  time.  We  had  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ap- 
plications for  the  coachman's  place, 
one  for  the  butler^s  place,  and  none 
at  all  for  the  footman's.  The  but- 
ler's place  was  filled  by  a  cousin  of 
my  own,  who  is  the  comfort  of  my 
life,"  and  she  looked  affectionately 
at  Colonel  Clarence,  who  was  deep 
in  a  military  discussion  with  Lady 
Snowdon.  "The  coachman  was 
selected  with  great  difficulty;  the 
footman's  situation  was  taken  by 
one  of  the  applicants  for  the  coach- 
man's place,  who  knows  more  about 
horses  than  waiting  at  table." 

"No,  no.  Sir  Frederick!"  cried 
the  head-footman  suddenly.  "  You 
are  quite  mistaken ;  she's  a  capital 
mare !  more  going  in  her  than  in 
any  in  the  stables.  When  Marma- 
duke  came  home  from  Ashton  co- 
yerts  dead  beat,  Nancy  had  neyer 
turned  a  hair." 

2i 
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"So  you  all  say,  I  know,  Fox; 
but  I  never  saw  an  nglier  tumble 
than  she  gave  young  Tom." 

"  He  does  not  know  how  to  ride 
her,  and " 

"  Mr  Fox,  will  you  kindly  bring 
me  some  grouse?"  said  Lady  Murch's 
deep  voice. 

"All  right!  I  forgot.  I  beg 
your  pardon.     Wing  or  leg  %  " 

"  Liag.  To  continue,  Lord  Qood- 
cbild :  one  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
the  increase  of  salaries.  It  would 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  a 
lady-help  should  come  to  you  for 
the  same  salary  that  a  servant 
would;  well,  of  course,  they  have 
to  learn  their  work,  and  during  that 
time  extra  assistance  is  absolutely 
necessary.  You  will  be  astonished 
to  hear  that  at  this  moment  I  have 
sixteen  charwomen  in  the  house  and 
five  odd  men." 

"  Indeed !  Your  accounts  of  dif- 
ficulty would  make  me  hesitate  but 
for  one  thing — the  enormous  in- 
crease of  wages  demanded  by  ser- 
vants. They  say  (and  rightly)  that 
they  have  far  more  knowledge  of 
their  duties,  and  are  worth  more 
than  the  lady-helps,  and  do  not  see 
why  they  should  be  less  well  paid  : 
it  is  the  same  with  men-servants." 

"  This  is  again  a  difficulty :  you 
cannot  expect  lady-helps  to  associate 
with  any  but  gentlemen-helps,  and 
these  are  very  difficult  to  get,  being 
generally  an  odd  set — disinherited 
sons,  dumissed  from  universities, 
or  wanting  in  intellect,  or  thoroughly 
idle.     It  is  very  hard  to  manage." 

"It  must  be,  indeed." 

-'^  Cooks  have  been  the  worst  of 
all.  My  cook,  Mrs  Jones,  insists 
■upon  being  called  a  lady-help,  and 
gives  herself  great  airs,  though  she 
is  but  a  cook  after  all;  and  she 
makes  herself  very  unpleasant  to 
the  young  ladies,  I  am  afiaid." 

"She  does  indeed,"  murmured 
Miss  Burden. 

At  this  moment  the  door  burst 
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open,  and  the  coachman  came  in 
fiouiishing  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"A  telegram  fcom  Firton,  Lady 
Murch  1 "  he  cried.  ""  Miss  High- 
clere  wants  me  to  go  there  at  once  ; 
things  are  going  very  badly  with 
-Mrs  Lane." 

"  Badly  I "  almost  shrieked  Lady 
Goodchild.     "The  baby  1" 

"1^0,  no,  the  election.  Can  I 
go,  Sir  Joseph?  I  have  told  Tho- 
mas that  you  can  have  the  greys  if 
you  want  them  to-morrow;  but  I 
don't  wish  to  have  Castor  or  Pol- 
lux used ;  you  can  do  as  you  like 
about  the  mare." 

"  Very  well ;  you  will  drive  over 
Miss  Highdere  to-monow,  will 
you,  after  the  poll  is  closed!" 

"Yes;  I  don't  mind  very  much, 
as  it  will  be  dark ;  but  I  don't  like 
being  seen  with  her." 

"Be  off,  then?  Good  night;"  and 
once  more  the  dinner  proceeded 
quietly. 

A  bright  sunny  morning  followed 
a  misty  night,  and  when  Bertha 
and  Amy  awoke  from  most  refresh- 
ing slumbers,  the  panes  of  glass  in 
their  attic  were  rich  with  fi^Dst-pic- 
tures.  Bertha  could  not  avoid  little 
shrieks  as  she  plunged  into  her 
cold  bath,  and  proceeded  to  make 
her  toilet  with  cheeks  as  rosy  as  a 
child's.  About  eight  o'clodc  the 
door  opened,  and  some  one  with  a 
pinched,  sour-looking  face  looked  in« 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you're  up, 
young  ladies,"  said  the  owner  of 
the  face,  in  a  voice  which  corre- 
sponded with  her  vinegar  aspect. 
"iNow,  if  you'll  excuse  me.  Miss 
Fitzherbert,  your  bow  is  not 
straight;  tie  your  apron  behind, 
not  in  front.  You,  i£  you  please, 
Miss  Gordon,  are  to  run  down  at 
once  to  Mrs  Jones.  Now  follow 
me.  Miss  Fitzherbert." 

Bertha  obeyed,  only  watching 
Amy  a  little  wistfully  as  she  trip- 
ped off  down-stairs. 

"I  suppose  you  know  nothing 
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about  what  you  have  undertaken  1 " 
Bald  Miss  Price,  as  the  two  together 
entered  a  long  passage. 

^'  I  am  &£raid  not  veiy  mach«" 

'<  Welly  this  is  the  housemaid's 
closet ;  it  has  been  fitted  up  as  you 
4300,  by  Lady  Murch,  to  facilitate 
agreeable  society  for  the  lady-helps 
— ^here  a  sofa,  there  an  arm-chair, 
behind  that  curtain  a  recess,  a  high 
chair  to  sit  on  while  washing  or 
rinsing  at  the  sink ;  charwomen  see 
to  the  slops,  but  we  sluice  ewers 
and  basins  with  fresh  water.  Miss 
Murch,  good  morning." 

Miss  Murch  entered  the  house- 
maid's closet  in  her  riding-habit. 
**  Are  you  showing  that  poor  child 
her  duties  before  breakfast,  Miss 
Price?  Come,  Bertha,  (I  may  call 
you  Bertha,  may  I  not  1 )  you  had 
better  come  to  breakfast  first.  I 
am  going  to  breakfast  with  you, 
JSliaa  Price,  for  Gwen  and  I  are 
going  to  have  a  gallop  before  the 
^company'  make  their  appearance, 
when  I  shall  elegantly  nibble  toast, 
decline  ham,  and  sip  tea,  and  be 
pitied  by  Mts  Eeid  for  my  delicacy 
of  constitution  !    Come  along." 

**  Does  your  mamma  approve 
of  these  unladylike  doings,  Miss 
Murch  I — if  so—" 

*'  l^eyer  mind,  come  along !  it  is 
cold  enough  to  make  the  very  idea 
of  break&st  delicious!"  and  she 
led  the  way  down-stairs.  The  lady- 
helps'  parlour  was  bright  with  a 
blazing  fire,  on  which  a  kettle  sang 
rapturously]  the  toast  and  bread 
and  butter  looked  most  inviting; 
the  coffee  smelt  so  firagrantly  that 
Mrs  Jones  herself  could  not  mar  its 
sweetness,  though  with  dirty  pop- 
pies in  her  black  cap  she  looked 
more  vulgar  than  usual.  Gwendo- 
line was  half-way  through  her  break- 
faat,  looking  radiantly  pretty  in  a 
dark-green  riding-habit;  only  poor 
little  Amy  looked  sad  and  spiritless. 

"  Miss  Murch,  I  must  beg,"  be- 
^an  Mrs  Jones, ''  that  you  will  not 


repeat  of  taking  out  my  kitchen- 
'elps  in  this  way ;  it  leaves  all  the 
hard  work  to  them  as  is  too  good 
for  it." 

"  All  right,  Jones ;  give  me  some 
ham.  Make  haste,  Gwen;  I  have 
not  told  you  that  we  are  to  have 
a  cavalier  to-day." 

*^  Cavalier  !  the  new  footman ! 
and  a  saucy  one  he  is — not  so  much 
the  gentleman  as  we're  accustomed 
to." 

**  Jones,  give  Miss  Gwendoline 
the  butter  at  once." 

"  Here,  Gwendoline." 

"  I  said  Miss  Gwendoline." 

Mrs  Jones  made  no  answer,  but 
poured  out  some  tea  with  a  jerk. 

''We  must  make  haste  with  tho 
rooms  to-day,  Eliza,"  said  Miss 
Agatha  Burden  to  her  sister. 

'•There's  no  greater  hurry  than 
usual" 

"  JVIiss  Price  teUs  me  Miss  High- 
clere  is  to  have  the  red  room ;  and 
what  with  her  litter,  and  smoking, 
and  writing,  we  shall  have  our 
hands  full" 

"  And  the  red  room  dressing-room 
is  to  have  the  bed  out  and  writing 
things  put  in,"  said  Miss  Price ; 
"  and  the  walnut-room  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Mr  Leslie.  We  shall  have 
the  house  quite  full  to-day." 

Bertha  started  violently,  but  went 
on  with  her  tea,  hoping  that  no  one 
noticed  her  rosy  cheeks. 

"  I  hear  Mr  Leslie  comes  by  the 
nine  o'clock  train,"  said  Miss  Eliza. 
'<  So  thoughtless !  I  shall  scarcely 
have  time  to  get  my  breakfast  down ; 
for  I  don't  suppose  you  will  be 
much  help,"  she  said,  ungraciously, 
to  Bertha. 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  she  said, 
sweetly. 

"  Now,  Gwen,  if  you  have  done." 

"  Quite  done,  thanks.  Mind,  Mrs 
Jones,  not  too  much  fuss  about  the 
pastry  at  first.  Miss  Gordon  is 
under  my  special  protection." 

And  shaking  her  finger  at  her 
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chie^  Gwendoline  followed  her 
young  miBtress. 

''Ton  have  not  seen  the  new 
footman  yet,  have  jonl"  asked 
Maiy  Murch,  as  they  went  out  into 
the  stahle-yard. 

'*  No,  not  yet.  If  he  is  no  more 
amusing  than  his  predecessor,  I  do 
not  expect  much  from  his  acquain- 
tance." 

''  He  is  to  meet  us  at  the  lodge, 
as  he  is  exercising  Marmaduke,  and 
is  obliged  to  let  off  steam  a  little 
before  riding  with  ladies." 

''Captain  Lawrence  must  have 
much  confidence  in  him  to  let  him 
exercise  Marmaduke ;  why,  Mr  Fox 
himself  is  never  aUowed  to  ride 
him." 

''Oh,  he  knows  what  he  is 
about ;  they  are  old  friends.  Tou 
know  that  Captain  Lawrence  is 
gone  to  Firton,  so  Thomas  must 
mount  us," 

Another  moment^  and  the  two 
girls  were  cantering  off  to  the  lodge. 

"  How  delicious  it  is  in  the  early 
morning ! "  cried  Owendoline,  as, 
putting  their  horses  on  to  the  grass, 
they  turned  across  the  park.  The 
hoar-frost  sparkled  like  diamonds 
on  every  blade,  a  clear  blue  mist 
was  between  them  and  the  trees,  at 
a  little  distance  the  water  of  the 
lake  looked  blue  as  the  depth  of  the 
sky,  and  two  white  swans  swam 
haughtily  to  and  fro,  aware  that 
their  plumage  actually  dazzled  the 
eye  in  the  early  gleams  of  the  sun. 


"  Alas,  that  so  soon  all  this  sweet- 
ness and  fireshness  should  be  ex- 
changed for  the  hot  kitchen  and  Mrs 
Jones ! " 

"  Don't  think  of  it  now ;  think 
of  nothing  but  what  is  bright  and 
joyous.   There  is  the  new  footman." 

"Where?" 

Gwendoline  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  and  gazed  in  the  direction 
pointed  out ;  she  started  suddenly. 
"  Mary,  you  have  deceived  mo.  I 
will  not  go." 

"What  do  you  meani  Do  not 
turn  back ;  he  has  not  seen  us." 

"  Let  me  go.     I  will  not  stay." 

"  What  do  you  mean? " 

"I  will  not  go.  Do  you  know 
who  that  gentleman  is,  or  not  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  it  is  Mr  Her- 
bert, the  new  footman." 

"  It  is  Mr  Herbert  Montgomery, 
a  very  different  person;  how  dare 
he  foUow  me  here  1 " 

"  Oh,  Gwen,  what  fun  !  Is  he 
a  suitor  of  yours  ? " 

"Yes;  how  dare  he?" 

"You  do  not  look  as  if  you 
minded  it  much,"  said  Mary,  archly. 

"  But  I  refused  him ;  he  has  no 
right  to  come  bothering  me  like 
this.  Leave  my  reins ;  I  must  go : 
see,  he  sees  us." 

"  Then  we  must  join  him.  Non- 
sense, Gwen;  it  is  far  more  digni- 
fied." 

"  I  will  never  forgive  you,"  mur- 
mured Gwendoline,  as  the  cavalier 
rode  up. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


"Good  morning,  Miss  Murch. 
Ah!" 

"  Do  not  counterfeit  surprise,  Mr 
Montgomery ;  it  is  not  worth  while." 

« I  vow " 

"Nor  vow  false  vows.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  in  such  different 
circumstances.  Mary,  is  it  not 
nearly  time  to  go  in  ?" 


"  I  cannot  go  in  yet.  This  brute 
has  been  eating  his  head  off  in  idle- 
ness, and  wants  a  good  gallop." 
As  he  spoke,  whether  by  accident 
or  design,  Marmaduke  reared  vio> 
lently. 

"  Take  care,  for  heaven's  sake  I 
1  hope  he  is  not  dangerous  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.  Miss  Murch ;  see,  your 
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friend,  has  stronger  nerves ;"  he  said,    manage  with  that  Miss  Price  always 
ratlier  bitterly.  after  her.*' 

*  *  I  have  seen  yon  worse  mounted."        "  WeU,  please  don't  grumble." 
**  Ah,  you  mean  Eobin  Hood  ! "        "  I'm  not  grumbling ;  I  only  said 
Ke  cried,  eagerly.    "  Do  you  remem-    I  hated  slops."   And  she  walked  off 
Iser  that  dayf "  with  the  pail. 

*'  It  must  be  time  to  go  in,  Mary,"  "  Smoother,  please.  Miss  Her- 
4sal<l  Gwendoline,  impatiently.  The 
ne^w  footman  turned  his  back  on  the 
two  girls,  and  rode  off  rather  sulk- 
ily, Marmaduke  quite  quiet  and 
sn'bdued. 

**  He  is  going,"  said  Qwendoline, 
in  a  low,  anxious  voice. 

«  Then  call  him  back." 

**  I  can't — I  won't ;  but  I  wanted, 


bert,  that  crease  will  never  do ;  now, 
tuck  it  in  nicely.  See,  there  is 
another  crease !  Stop  a  moment, 
child;  that  apron  of  yours  will 
twist  round.  Kow  run  to  the  sink 
and  wash  out  the  glasses,  and  then 
fill  the  water-bottles;  mind  you 
wipe  them  well  with  a  clean  duster. 
The  dusters  are  kept  in  the  right- 
really  out  of  curiosity,  to  hear  what    hand  middle  drawer  of ^     ^"» 

lias  made  him  come  down  to  this,    dear,  how  dusty  that  is !    ^^^f!^  ?^® 


a 


^or  his  sister's  sake.     Is  he  not 
'bear!    He  is  always  like  that." 
.    "  Mr  Herbert ! " 

"  Miss  Murch." 

"  Miss  Gwendoline  wants  to  ask 
yon  a  question." 

"  She  must  come  and  ask  me  in 
tlie  pantry." 

"You  do  not  mean  it  r' 

Gwendoline  had  touched  her 
borse  with  the  whip,  and  was 
speeding  home  —  she  would  not 
stand  that.  In  the  pantry  indeed  ! 
She  was  quivering  with  indignation. 
Mary  Murch  was  quite  out  of  breath 
when  she  overtook  her  at  the  door. 

In    ten   minutes    Miss    Murcli, 
beautifully  dressed,  was  sitting  be- 
tween Sir  Frederick  Snowdon  and 
Mrs  Eeid  at  the  ten  o'clock  break- 
&st;  and  Gwendoline,  with  her  eyes 
still  flashing,  her  cheeks   flushed, 
and  lips  curling  involuntarily  into 
smiles,  was  hard  at  work  with  the 
v^etables  for  luncheon. 

'*  I  hate  slops,"  said  Miss  Burden, 
querulously. 

"  Well,  call  the  charwoman.*' 

"  I  have  called  her  twice,  but  sbe 
ifl  with  Miss  Price." 

"Make  Miss  Fitzherbort   empty 

them." 

«  How  cross  of  you  !   when  you 
know  she  has  as  much  as  she   can 


the  duster;  never  flick  at  a  thing 
like  that." 

Bertha  ran  away  to  the  house- 
maid's closet ;  she  found  Miss^^' 
den  wiping  out  a  ewer  and  }>as^^» 
and  talking  to  Lady  Goodchnd,  virno 
sat:with   Mrs   Reid  on  the   Bota. 
«  Good  morning,"  said  the  former, 
graciously,  a8_Bertha  made  her  pretty 


HtUebow!     Mrs  Reid  stared  at  Iter 

superciliously.     Bertha  set  to    xx« 

work  at  once.  v  w*  •* 

«  Miss  Fitzherbert,  come  here. 

<«  Yes.'*  Ti    -^^ 

"  When  you  have  done,  ^^^^  ,, 
me  to  the  redroom  with  thebrooi^- 

"Is   that   the    new    housemax 
Miss  Burden  %  "  asked  Mrs  Bfji<l- 

"  Yes;  and  a  nice,  active  ^^}^.^^ 
seems,  though  she  knows  i^otbxo^ 
about  her  work ;  she  has  never  beott 

out  l)ef ore.  .  ___      ia 

"  Miss  Price  is  rather  severe,    »" 

*  »ThIve  uottog  to  dowitli  Mosa 

second  in  the  housemaid's  depart 
""^u  We  have  no  heads  here,  sav. 

?^eT-"c^id  uotuudextake  tl.ee 
office^  nnleM  xt  -were  so. 
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<<  Ahem,"  said  Lady  Goodcbild. 

"  Do  youmeananything  by  that]" 
said  Miss  BurdeHy  trembliiig  ner- 
vously. 

**  I^otbing  at  all ;  I  am  only  mak- 
ing observations  with  a  view  to 
starting  some  such  establishment 
myself,"  said  Lady  Goodcbild. 
''  Miss  Murch,  is  that  you  ? " 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Burden. 
Lady  Goodcbild,  mamma  is  going  to 
drive  in  the  pony-carriage,  and  wants 
to  know  whether  you  prefer  going 
out  in  the  morning  or  in  the  after- 
noon." 

''  I  will  go  with  her  now  if  she 
wishes  it." 

"  Very  well.  Will  you  meet  her 
in  the  kitchen  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ?  Mr  Stuart  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick are  there  now ;  they  are  going 
with  you." 

"  I  will  go  and  dress." 

"  What  will  you  do,  Mrs  Eeid.1 " 

**  I  shall  not  go  out  this  morning ; 
I  will  take  my  work  and  sit  wher- 
ever you  do." 

*'  Lady  Snowdon  is  in  the  draw- 
ing-room." 

"  Sbe  is  a  dull  old  woman;  I 
don't  care  to  sit  with  her." 

"  And  after  mamma  is  dressed, 
Mrs  Lurgan  has  promised  to  sing — 
she  sings  divinely." 

"  Why  can't  I  come  with  you  1 " 

"  Oh,  by  all  means !  only  you 
know  I  am  such  a  flibberty-gibbet." 

''And  where  do  you  come  &om 
now,  flibberty-gibbet  1 " 

"  Oh,  from  down-stairs." 

"  What  part  of  down-stairs  1 " 

"  The  regions  of  the  Tiroglodites." 

"Which  cave  1" 

"  I  was  with  Colonel  Clarence." 

"  Oh,  in  the  pantry  1 " 

"  WeU,  yea— I  was." 

"  Let  me  come  with  you." 

«  Very  welL" 

''All  non  gionge 
Uman  pensieTo  I 
Al'  contento 
Ond'  io  son  plena  ! " 


sang  the  kitchen-maid  at  her 
work  in  the  kitchen;  she  danced 
along  with  a  pie-dish  in  her  hands 
in  the  usual  white  apron  and  bib. 
Another  voice  took  up  the  strain, 
from  the  pantry  —  a  rich  tenor 
vdice — 

"Amiei  sensl 
Io  credo  appena 
Tu  m'af-fi-da  ! 
0  mio  Tesor  1 " 

The  kitchen-door  shut  with  a  de-' 
cided  bang,  and  Gwendoline  rushed 
to  the  fire. 

"  Stop !  stop !"  shoutedMrs  Jones. 
''  Don't  turn  it,  you  awkward  gbl ; 
baste  it,  or  it  will  bum  1 " 

A  burst  of  laughter — Gwendo- 
line turned  round  her  rosy,  defiant 
face. 

"  Maiy,  do  go  up-stairs.  How  can 
we  do  our  work  with  all  of  you 
here  1  Here  Sir  Frederick  has  been 
insisting  upon  stoning  the  plums, 
and  has  eaten  quite  half." 

"  I  protest " 

"  Useless  protestations  ! "  cried 
Mrs  Reid,  with  would-be  archness. 
"  Please,  Miss  Gwendoline,  if  you 
have  any  materials,  I  should  so  like 
to  make  an  omelet;  I  have  not 
made  one  for  years." 

Mrs  Jones  went  on  doggedly 
with  her  work. 

"  Listead  of  that  would  you  whip 
these  eggs  for  me  ?  There — ^it  is  most 
artistic  with  a  sharp  flip  and  whisk.'* 

"Oh,  what  fun!  Can  you  lend  me 
an  apron  f " 

"  Here — ^but  please  don't  dirty  it ; 
it  must  last  me  till  Saturday." 

"  Mayn't  I  shell  peas  %  " 

"Ko,  Sir  Frederick,  not  in  No- 
vember ;  but  if  you  would  copy  out 
this  receipt  forme,  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged." 

"  I  see  neitherpen,  ink,  norpaper.'* 

"  They  are  all  in  the  pantiy." 

''  Here  is  Lady  Murch ! "  cried 
Gwendoline. 

"Good  morning,  my  dear.  Has^ 
Lady  Goodcbild  come  down  yet  t " 
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*'No,  not  yet;  but  sho  went  to 
dress  ten  minutes  ago." 

"If  she  comes  in,  Gwendoline, 
ask  her  to  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  a 
few  moments  for  me,  for  I  must 
speak  to  poor  young  Herbert  for  a 
few  moments." 

''Is  anything  the  matter,  mam- 
mal'' asked  Mary,  demurely. 

"No,  nothing  the  matter;  but 
one  likes  to  be  kind  to  any  one  so 
unfortunate;  it  is  a  sad  case  of 
broken  fortunes  without  any  culpa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  victim — 
one  of  those  cases  one  often  reads  of, 
but  seldom  meets — amost  exemplary 
young  man.'' 

"  Who  told  you  about  him,  mam- 
ma?" 

''Captain  Lawrence, an  old  school- 
fellow of  his.  Don't  forget  my  mes- 
sage, girls.  Qwendoline,  remember 
you  must  have  a  walk  to-day ;  you 
look  flushed." 

At  this  moment  Amy  came  tim- 
idly into  the  kitchen. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Lady 
Muich ;  "  I  hope  you  are  getting  on 
well,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  may  I  show  you  my  tart- 
lets, Lady  Murch )  I  should  so  like 
to  do  so." 

"Do ;  I  should  like  to  see  them 
very  much." 

Amy  eagerly  led  the  way  into  the 
stillroom. 

"Look,"  she  isaid,  gleefully. — 
Lady  March  had  a  good  eye  for  de- 
sign. "What  a  pretty  design!" 
she  exclaimed ;  "  I  must  have  it  for 
my  flower-beds.  Where  did  you  get 
iti" 

"From  Villemin.  It  is  a  very 
good  one,  is  it  not?  Only  I  should 
have  liked  two  or  three  coloured 
jams ;  but  Mrs  Jones  would  not  let 
me — she  said  it  was  extravagant." 

"Well,  leave  them  as  they  are, 
and  I  will  send  Mr  Fox  to  sketch 
off  the  design  quickly,  as  I  daresay 
yon  have  not  time." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.    I  have  a  good 


deal  to  do:  there  is  the  paste  for 
the  dumplings  to  be  made." 

Lady  Murch  swept  out,  and  Amy 
went  on  with  her  work. 

"Miss  Gordon!"  shouted  Mrs 
Jones — that  lady's  voice  was  never 
less  than  a  shout. 

"  Those  tartlets  must  be  baked,  or 
they'll  never  be  ready  for  luncheon.'' 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  but  Lady  Murch 
is  going  to  send  in  Mr  Fox  to  sketch 
them,  so  they  must  wait." 

'*But  I  tell  you  they  must  be 
done  at  once." 

"  I  will  run  and  ask  Mr  Fox  to 
be  quick."  Amy  sped  away  to  the 
pantry. 

"  Oh,  please,  Mr  Fox,"  she  said, . 
"would  you  mind  sketching  the 
design  before  it  is  baked  ?  " 

"Oh,  ah!  I  forgot;  Lady  Murch 
said  something  about  it.  King  the 
bell,  Herbert.  Thanks.  When  the 
odd  fellow  comes  tell  him  to  finish 
cleaning  those  lamps,  &c.  I  aint 
coming  back." 

"  By  Jove,  that  is  pretty ! "  he 
said,  on  beholding  the  result  of 
Amy's  labours;  "it  inspires  me." 
He  drew  out  of  a  drawer  all  manner 
of  drawing  materials,  and  began 
making  designs. 

Amy  came  to  Miss  Murch  with  a 
very  troubled  face. 

"  Please,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but 
Mr  Fox  was  going  to  draw  my  tart- 
lets, and  instead  he  is  making  all 
kinds  of  designs,  and  I  do  so  want 
to  begin  to  bake  them." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
my  dear  ? " 

"  Please  get  him  to  leave  off,  and 
sketch  them  quickly;  he  will  attend 

to  you." 

"Have  you  found  that  out  al- 
ready ? "  and  Mary  laughed  to  her- 
self as  she  disappeared  into  the  still- 

room- 

"Are  those  eggs  ready,  Mrs 
Eeid?"  asked  Gwendoline,  with 
her  white  little  hands  kneading 
away  in  a  basin. 
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"Whateggsl" 

"  The  white  you  were  whisking. 
I  can't  wait  a  moment  Oh,  please 
whisk  it  quicker,  or  my  puddii^  will 
be  spoilt  Oh,  quick,  quick !  What 
have  you  been  doing  T' 

*^  I  got  absorbed  in  the  cookery- 
book,  and  forgot  it  Shall  I  be  in 
time?" 

"  Go  on,  go  on  !  *' 


"  But  my  hand  aches  so ! " 

**  Only  a  minute  more !  there, 
pour  it  in — ^that's  right  Now  the 
sauce-pan — all  together." 

«Eyyiva!  It  is  on  the  fire! 
^  Sayed !  saved !  saved  1 '  as  Tenny- 
son hath  it" 

''Only  just  in  time,"  said  Mrs 
Beid,  panting.  ''I  don't  know 
when  I  have  been  so  flurried." 


CHAPTER  V. 


''What  a  bustling  day  it  has 
been ! "  said  Bertha,  as  she  helped  to 
fiasten  Amy  Gordon's  white  muslin 
dress.  She  was  invited  with  Miss 
Price  to  dinner. 

"  I  wonder  if  every  day  will  be 
like  it,"  said  Amy.  "I  fancy  so 
from  what  one  hears  and  sees.  How 
delightful  it  would  be,  but  for  Mrs 
Jones ! " 

"  I  don't  know,"  sighed  Bertha ; 
"  I  think  I  should  be  happier  if  all 
were  more  regular,  as  I  expected 
to  find  it;  besides,  I  dread  being 
asked  to  dinner." 

"Why,  dear]  are  you  shy?" 

"Yes;  and  besides " 

"  Tell  me ;  you  seem  low-spirited 
to*night"  To  Amy's  surprise  Ber- 
tha suddenly  turned  away,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Bertha  1  dear  Bertha !  please  tell 
me  what  is  itf  Can  I  help  you?  can 
I  comfort  you?" 

"  It  is  nothing ;  do  not  ask  me." 

"  But  I  do  so  want  to  know ;  does 
it'  dishearten  you?  are  you  un- 
happy about  it  all?  Do  tell  me, 
dear." 

And  Amy  knelt  down  beside  her 
fidend,  and  put  her  anns  rpund  her 
tenderly. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me.  Amy; 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  all  my 
life." 

"Try  to  imagine  that  you  have, 
and  let  me  make  you  happier." 

"  I  ^will  tell  you,  only  keep  my 


secret  You  know  that  Mr  Leslie 
who  arrived  to-day  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  him — ^yes." 

"  We  were  engaged. 

"  Were  engaged'?  and  not  now  ? 

"I  hardly  Uke  to  tell  you;  do 
not  think  badly,  of  him,  but  he 
has  never  written  or  come  to  see 
me  since  we  became  poor." 

"I  think  badly  of  him!  I 
think  he  is  a  villain ! " 

Bertha  pushed  her  firiend  away 
from  her. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  him,"  she 
said,  with  flashing  eyes.  Amy 
changed  as  quickly. 

"It  may  have  been  accidental," 
she  said.  Bertha  shook  her  head, 
and  two  large  tears  streamed  down 
her  cheeks  again. 

"  You  think  not?/' 

"I  think  it  was  his  relations; 
they  were  very  anxious  he  should 
marry  some  one  with  money.  I  do 
not  know  why,  for  he  is  veiy  well 
off;  there  was  some  heiress  they 
were  always  teasing  him  about." 

"  Could  it  be  Miss  Murch  ? " 

"  Don't  say  so ! "  cried  Bertiia, 
passionately;  "don't,  please  1  the 
same  idea  has  struck  me  also.  Now, 
dear  Amy,  help  mej  warn  me  if  you 
can,  always,  so  that  I  may  avoid  his 
seeing  me." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you, 
dear,  to  see  him  and  get  it  oyerl 
Think  of  the  constant  watching;  it 
will  wear  you  out  " 
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"  Oh  no,  no  ! " 

**  There  is  the  gong !  Shall  I  send 
an  excuse  1  shall  I  stay  ?  I  cannot 
bear  leaving  you  like  this." 

"  No,  go ;  thank  you,  dear  Amy : 
you  promise,  then,  to  help  me  1 " 

« I  will  indeed." 

''Perhaps  you  are  not  aware. 
Miss  Gordon,  that  the  bell  has 
rung,"  said  a  prim  voice ;  and  Miss 
Price,  in  a  long-waisted  black  silk 
gown,  adorned  with  a  huge  mosaic 
brooch,  entered  the  room. 

'^ I  am  quite  ready;  how  good  of 
you  to  come  for  me ! "  and  the  two 
went  down-stairs.  The  moon  had 
risen,  and  was  looking  through  the 
attic  windows.  £er^  coi:dd  see 
what  a  lovely  night  it  was;  she  had 
been  at  work  all  day,  and  felt  a  long- 
ing for  a  few  moments  out  of  doors 
to  cool  her  hot  eyes  and  crimson 
cheeks.  She  put  on  a  hat  and 
doak  and  stole  down-stairs.  At  the 
head  of  the  great  staircase  she  paus- 
ed, and,  looking  through,  saw  the 
long  line  of  couples  going  into  the 
dinuig-room.  Sir  Joseph  headed 
the  procession  making  some  loud 
observation  about  the  weather; 
two  and  two  they  passed  on :  now 
a  voice  struck  on  her  ear,  which 
made  her  grasp  the  bannister  tight- 
ly— ^a  voice  she  knew  well,  speaking 
in  low,  dear  tones ;  she  could  not 
hear  what  he  said,  she  could  not  see 
his  face,  but  she  saw  that  the  lady 
on  his  arm  was  dressed  in  pale  pink 
silk,  that  she  had  cherries  in  her 
hair,  and  gold  bangles  on  her  arms ; 
in  another  moment  she  would  be 
out  of  sight — no  !  she  drops  her  fan, 
stoops  to  pick  it  up,  turns  her  face, 
the  dining-room  lights  fall  upon  it 
— ^it  is  fair,  and  bright,  and  rosy, 
but  with  such  pouting  lips  and 
discontented  mien  1 — it  was  Mary 
Murch. 

"She  is  no^  a  nice  girl,"  said 
Bertha  to  herself;  "one  would 
think  she  had  a  bad  temper."  Ber- 
iha's  aching  little  heart  was  as  near- 


ly being  spiteful  as  its  gentle  nature 
would  allow  it  to  be. 

The  broad  terrace  in  front  of  the 
house  lay  in  one  sheet  of  silver 
moonlight,  the  water  in  the  foun- 
tains plashed  lazily,  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  air.  Bertha  wandered 
across  the  terrace  to  the  shrub- 
beries, enjoying  the  keen,  still  cold ; 
her  thoughts  were  in  a  tumult,  and 
her  body  weary  with  the  unwonted 
exertion  of  the  day ;  she  would  not 
let  herself  ciy  again,  but  she  felt 
very  sad. 

"  Who  is  itr'  said  a  figure  sud- 
denly emerging  from  the  bushes. 

"  It  is  I ; — ^how  you  startled  me. 
Miss  Gwendoline ! " 
"  Do  not  call  me  miss." 
"Very  well.   Are  you  out  alone  1" 
"  Yes ;  trying  to  get  a  breath  of 
air  after  the  hot  kitchen  and  the 

hotter  Mrs  Jones." 

"lam  airaidsheia  very  trying,  from 

what  Amy  says ;  but  you  have  such 
high  spirits  to  pull  you  through." 

"High    spirits  flag  sometimes; 
mine  are  at  a  low  ebb  to-night." 

"  So  are  mine." 

"I  thought  so  by  the  sound  ot 
your  voice.  Come  and  walk  witii 
me:  this  is  such  a  nice  quiet  shrub- 
bery, so  dose  to  the  house  that;^^.^, 
quite  safe.     What  a  lovely  mght  I 

"Yes;  isitnoti" 

"It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  each 
a  tall  cavalier  with  velvet  doublet 

and  flowing  liair  to  ^^l^^jj^^^ 
it  would  be  BO  romantic.  ^^^  7^^ 
evrthink  about  having  a  lover  all 

to  yourself  i" 

"  No."  .  -4. 

«  Your  '  No'  is  BO  consaous,  it 

«L  Yes       I  hate  talking  about 

means  YQS-    J^^        ,^  y^^  it  to- 

'"':!|urr  swd'iie  not  u>  <«» 

about  him  at  alL"      ^, 
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lover,  and  not  to  care  about  him  in 
the  least — it  is  so  irritating." 

"  What  is  1 " 

"Nothing;  only  when  people 
won't  see  thmgs,  and  are  blmd  as 
bats  and  obstinate  as  mules,  and 
believe  all  one  says." 

"  I  like  to  be  believed." 

"  So  do  I— of  course  I  do.  What 
nonsense  we  are  talking ! " 

Bertha  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  I  ihmk  I  would  rather  have  a 
certain  amount  of  affection  for  my 
cavalier." 

"  If  you  had,  he  would  not  care 
for  you." 

The  tears  rushed  to  Bertha's  eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  so  1 "  she  said. 

"  I  do  think,  seriously,  that  the 
world  would  be  much  happier  and 
calmer  without  strong  emotions  of 
any  sort." 

"Oh,  so  do  I!" 

"And  much  more  intolerable," 
added  Gwendoline,  pinching  off  a 
bunch  of  whin-pods,  and  crackmg 
them  with  a  loud-sounding  pop. 

"Do  you  like  service,  Gwen- 
doline 1" 

"  Pretty  well ;  it  does  as  well  as 
anything  else;  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  rights  of  it." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1" 

"  I  mean  this :  every  class  has  its 
own  particular  rights  and  privileges 
— ^its  own  field  for  ambition;  we 
are  usurping  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  lower  classes." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  This  is  all  theory,  my  dear,  so 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but 
listen  to  what  I  think  about  it. 
We  bom  ladies  are  bom  with  ad- 
vantages of  breeding,  and  almost 
always  of  education,  which  give  us 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  any 
talent  we  may  possess.  We  may 
become  artists,  or  musicians,  or 
highly-paid  governesses,  with  a  pro- 
spect of  a  school  for  young  ladies 
some  day ;  or  we  may  attract  indi- 
viduals to  marry  us.    The  Eoyal 


Academy,  St  James's  Hall,  The 
Ladies'  Seminary  in  St  John's 
Wood,  or  the  School  of  Art — ^under 
Boyal  patronage, — all  these  are  the 
legitimate  aims  of  poor  ladies.  Per- 
haps they  are  few  who  attain  them  ; 
but  then,  after  all,  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  pudding  to  compara- 
tively few  plums." 

"  You  are  not  very  clear." 

"  Am  I  not  1  I  wish  I  could  be. 
But  what  I  feel  is  this,  —  that 
domestic  service  is  the  property  of 
the  lower  orders;  they,  in  it,  can 
begin  at  the  lowest  step;  the 
dirtiest  little  housemaid  may  hope 
one  day  to  be  treading  the  room 
in  black  silks  and  a  gold  chain; 
the  pantry  boy  to  be  waiting  in 
broadcloth  and  a  white  tie.  It  is 
the  advantage  given  to  them,  the 
education  bestowed  on  them,  and 
they  have  as  much  right  to  their 
field  of  ambition  as  we  have  to  ours. 
It  distresses  me  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints on  every  side  from  all  the 
mothers  in  the  cottages  that  their 
daughters  cannot  get  places." 

"  But  ought  we  to  go  on  as  we 
arel" 

"  Not  for  ever.  Bertha — not  for 
ever." 

"  It  does  not  do  to  build  on  the 
future,  to  make  ehateattx  en  E»- 
pagnSj^  said  Bertha. 

"  Why  not  1" 

"  Surely  it  is  a  dangerous  habit." 

"  I  cannot  see  that  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
privileges  of  human  beings  over 
brute  beasts  to  dream  dieams  and 
build  castles.  Oh  1  what  would  life 
be  without  it  1" 

"  I  claim  exemption  for  dogs 
from  the  accusation  of  not  being 
able  to  enjoy  chateaux  en  Eepagne. 
Have  you  not  seen  dogs  drouning 
over  an  imaginary  chase  %  " 

"  Past,  not  future." 

"That  is  conjecture  only.  I 
have  seen  them  also  get  up,  waggle 
coaxingly  across  the  room,  lick  their 
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lips,  and  sit  down  again;  and  at 
snch  moments,  seen  dinner  actnally 
written  in  their  honest  eyes, — and 
snch  a  dinner !  so  excellent  that  it 
conld  exist  only  on  the  tahle  of  a 
chateau  en  Eepagne" 

**  After  that  retract  yonr  condem- 
nation, and  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
lawful  to  enjoy  the  gift  of  imagina- 
tion to  the  fall." 

''Granted,  if  you  are  a  busy 
person ;  if  you  are  an  idle  one,  cer- 
tainly not." 


''  I  accept  the  compromise,  for  it 
is  a  wise  one.  I  almost  think  we 
ought  to  be  going  in,  Bertha,  now, 
or  we  may  catch  cold." 

"  Yes,  we  had  better  go  in ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  do  so.  Look  at 
those  black  clouds  with  their 
edges  broken  into  masses  of  silver 
foam." 

The  two  girls  walked  slowly 
homewards,  their  shadows  stretch- 
ing on^  the  terrace  to  an  enormous 
length. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  carriage  came  crashing  through 
the  gravel  to  Murch  HaU,  just  as 
the  great  hall -clock  struck  12 
o'clock.  The  door  was  flung  open, 
and  a  flood  of  hospitable  light 
poured  into  the  portico,  and  a  crowd 
of  eager  faces  filled  the  hall. 

"  What  news  1  what  news  ? "  they 
cried 

"  Let  me  out,"  said  a  deep  voice ; 
and  from  the  midst  of  bundles  of 
shawls  and  rugs  emerged  the  tall 
form  of  Miss  Highdere. 

''Please  tell  me  the  result," 
cried  Lady  Goodchild;  but  Miss 
Highclere  only  waved  her  back  and 
stalked  through  the  whole  party 
to  the  drawing-room.  There  was 
no  thought  of  greetings  or  wel- 
comes, only  who  could  follow  her 
quickest. 

Arrived  in  the  drawing-room, 
Miss  Highclere  planted  herself  with 
her  back  to  the  fire,  with  a  very 
glim  look  on  the  grey  face  which 
showed  under  something  which  was 
neither  a  bonnet  nor  a  helmet. 

"Well,"  she  said  slowly,  '*we 
have  lost  the  seat." 

"  Lost  the  seat ! " 

"  Yes,  lost  the  seat." 

There  was  a  profound  silence; 
then  Lady  Goodchild  said,  les  larmes 
dans  la  voix,  "But  what  has  my 
poor  daughter  done  1 " 


"  It  was  that  scene  in  the  House 
that  did  it,"  said  Miss  Highclere, 
wrathfully.  "I  always  knew  the- 
constituents  would  never  forget  it. 
I  always  said  so." 

"  You  never  said  so  beforow" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"Then  if  you  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  true  friend,  you  would  have 
advised  my  daughter  not  to  stand 
again." 

"  I  did,  .  but  she  would  not 
listen." 

"WeU,"  said  Lady  Murch,  "it 
is  no  use  reproaching  each  other 
now.  Be  so  good,  Miss  Highclere, 
as  to  tell  us  the  reason  of  Mrs 
Lane's  defeat." 

"  I  repeat :  it  was  the  result 
of  that  unfortunate  scene  in  the 
House." 

"What  scene?"  said  Sir  Fred- 
erick. 

"  She  had  been  asking  the  House 
night  after  night  for  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  in  her  Compulsory 
Adult  Education  to  a  Certain 
Standard  of  the  Females  of  the 
Upper  Classes  Bill.  She  had  spent 
months  of  her  time  upon  framing 
the  bUl,  and  had  thrown  all  her 
energies  and  hopes  into  it.  The 
day  was  given  at  last;  she  made 
her  speech  admirably,  and  the  bill 
was  negatived  without  a  division." 
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''It  was  a  cruel  sbame,"  mur- 
•muied  Lady  Goodchild. 

"The  cluuices  of  war,"  said  her 
husband,  testily. 

''Then  occurred  the  scene  which 
lias  led  to  her  defeat,"  said  Miss 
Highclere,  solemnly. 

"  But  what  did  she  do  ? " 

"  She  flew  at  the  member  of  the 
Opposition  who  sat  opposite  to  her, 
exclaiming,  'I  saw  you  laughing 
at  me ! '  she  tore  off  her  bonnet  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  then 
went  off  into  a  frightful  fit  of 
hysterics." 

"She  was  worn  out  and  orer- 
excited  from  extreme  fatigue,"  said 
Lady  Goodchild.  "She  had  not 
been  in  bed  before  three  o'clock  for 
a  week  past,  and  had  to  take  a  large 
glass  of  sal  volatile  before  she  went 
down  to  the  House  that  night,  poor 
chUd." 

"Then,"  said  Miss  Highdere, 
proudly,  "  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  superiority  of  the 
nerres  of  the  female  members  to 
those  of  the  male.  I  was  in  the 
lobby  when  she  was  carried  out  per- 
fectly rigid  and  shrieking  fearfully, 
and  I  saw  one  gentleman  after  an- 
other come  out  and  drink  a  glass  of 
brandy-and- water ;  half  of  them  did 
60  at  least,  and  aU  looking  quite 
pale :  none  of  the  female  members 
<:ared  in  the  least." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment," said  Lady  Murch,  lighting 
a  bedroom  candle ;  "  but  it  is  very 
late,  and  you  look  very  tired,  Miss 
'Highdere." 

"  I  look  tired  !  I !  I  am  imper- 
vious to  fatigue ;  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  retire,  for  I  hare  at  least  a 
•dozen  letters  to  write  to-night." 

And  the  party  dispersed  for  the 
night. 

Guests  came  and  went  with  such 

-constant  change  and    rapidity  at 

Murch  Hall  that  the  liuiy- helps 

^flcarcely  had  a  moment  to  them- 

selyes;  only  Miss  Highclexe,  Greorge 


Leslie,  and  the  Heids  outstayed 
them  all. 

One  day  an  unusual  number  ar- 
rived, and  Lady  Murch  determined 
to  amuse  them  all  by  dandng  in  the 
evening,  and  she  invited  all  the 
household,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs  Jones  and  the  French  lady's- 
maid,  to  get  their  work  over  and 
join  in  the  evening's  amusement. 

Gwendoline,  whose  spirits  had 
risen  again  to  overflowing  pitch, 
went  singing  about  her  work  in  her 
high  sweet  voice — 

*'  *  Will  yon  walk  a  little  faster? '  said  a 

whiting  to  a  snail, 
'  There's  a  porpoise  dose  hehind  me,  and 

he*s  treadine  on  my  tail : 
See  how  eagerly  we  lobsters  and  the  turtles 

all  advance ; 
They  are  waiting  on  the  shingle — won*t 

you  oome  and  join  the  dance  f ' " 

A  sudden  and  unexpected  chorus 
burst  from  pantry,  stillroom,  and 
passage — 

"  Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't 
you,  wUl  you  join  the  dance  T " 

Entering  into  the  fun  of  it,  Mary 
Murch,  Mrs  Eeid,  and  Sir  Joseph 
came  into  the  room.  Amy  in  the 
stillroom  went  on  singing — 

"  You  can  really  have  do  notion  how  de- 
lightful it  will  be. 

When  they  take  us  up  and  throw  us  with 
the  lobsters  out  to  sea." 

To  everybody's  surprise.  Sir  Jo- 
seph suddenly  broke  out  in  a  loud 
gruff  voice — 

"But  the  snaU  replied,  'Too  far,  too 
far,'  and  gave  a  look  askance, 

Said  he  thanked  the  whiting  kindly,  but 
he  would  not  'join  the  danceu'^' 

It  was  irresistible  :  the  doors  flew 
open ;  Amy  ran  in  with  her  hands 
covered  with  flour,  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 
Herbert,  coatless,  the  latter  buaily 
cleaning  a  teapot;  merry  little 
Susie  Gray  &om  the  scullery,  all 
joined  together. 

"Would  not, could  not,  would  not,  could 
not,  could  not  join  the  danoe." 
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Mis  Jones  fairly  wrong  her  hands. 

**  There's  veal,  Sir  Joseph,"  she 
said,  piteonsly — "  there's  roast  veal, 
and  yon  know  what  a  delicate  thing 
that  is,  and  me  not  knowing  which 
way  to  torn  with  the  noise.  Miss 
Gwendoline,  do  try  and  do  them 
potato-chips ;  and,  Miss  Amy,  that 
there  tart  will  he  a  black  burning 
cinder." 

"  I'm  off,  Tm  off,"  said  Sir  Joseph ; 
*'  and  we  mustn't  do  it  again.  Fox, 
I  came  down  to  speak  to  thecoloneL" 

"  He's  in  thepantiy,  Sir  Joseph." 

"I  want  his  advice  about  the 
young  plantations/'  and  he  went  off 
to  find  him. 

"  You  want  butter,  don't  you  1 " 
said  Mrs  Jones. 

'' Yes,  there  on  that  plate ;  thanks ." 

"  Bless  and  save  us,  not  so  much  I 
You're  off  your  head  to-day,  Miss 
Gwendoline." 

"  It  only  wants  a  very  little  bit," 
said  Herbert,  demurely. 

"  You  be  off  to  your  lamps,  sir,  if 
you  please." 

"  I  have  done  my  work,  and  am 
come  to  help  in  the  kitchen." 

"We  want  no  help  in  the  kit- 
chen, sir." 

'^  I  took  the  situation  on  the 
nndeistanding  that  I  might  help 
in  the  kitchen." 

"  Well,  take  and  rub  down  them 
dressers ;  but  who's  a-doing  of  your 
w;ork  1 " 

"  Macdown;  I'vedone  everything 
for  him  for  ike  last  week,  as  he 
wanted  to  finish  his  article  for  the 
*  Quarterly,'  and  now  he  is  taking 
my  duty.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another."  And  he  began  to  scrub 
lustily. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  not  yet  told 
Gwendoline  the  sad  and  painful 
history  of  your  reduced  circumstan- 
ces 1 "  said  Mary,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No,  she  won't  speak  or  take  any 
notice  of  me,  so  I  won't  speak  to 
her  till  she  comes  and  asks  me  in 
the  pantry." 


"  I^onsense." 

"  I  won't." 

"  You  are  very  blind." 

He  would  have  said  something 
eagerly  but  she  went  away. 

"  By  the  by,  Mr  Fox,"  said  Gwen- 
doline, suddenly,  "  I  have  mended 
your  green-baize  apron;  it  is  in  that 
top  drawer ;  it  was  rather  a  trouble- 
some job." 

"  Oh,  thank  you." 

"Mine  is  very  much  torn  too,"" 
said  Mr  Herbert  "  It  wants  mend- 
ing sadly." 

"If  you  will  put  it  here  when 
you  go  upH3tairs,  I  will  tell  Jones  to 
see  that  Susie  mends  it.  Mr  Fox, 
I  see  you  are  idle ;  did  you  ever 
pluck  a  duck)  The  charwomen 
always  do  it,  but  they  have  so- 
much  to  do  to  -  day,  that  it  will 
be  very  kind  of  you  to  undertake 
it." 

"With  all  my  heart,  if  Miss 
Murch  will  give  me  something  to- 
put  the  beast's  feathers  in.  How 
shall  I  steady  it  1 " 

"  Oh,  put  the  poker  across  its- 
feet  to  hold  it  down." 

And  Mary  handed  him  the  poker. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  mel- 
ancholy fellow  as  that  George 
Leslie  9 "  said  Mr  Fox,  pulling  away 
anxiously  at  the  duck. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  one  foot 
in  the  grave,"  said  Mr  Herbert. 

"  I  say,  you  fellows !"  shouted  a 
voice,  "can't  you  come  and  help? 
It  is  half-past  one,  and  I  am  miles 
away  from  the  end  of  all  there  is 
to  be  done." 

"  One  good  turn  deserves  anoth- 
er," answered  Herbert* 

"But  Fox  might  come.  I  say, 
Fox,  do  come;  the  governor  has 
carried  off  the  colonel,  and  I  have- 
his  work  as  well  as  my  own." 

No  answer. 

"  Fox,  I  say  ! " 

"  Best,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !"  * 

"  Come  and  help." 

"I    can't    come,  I'm    plucking- 
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a  beast  of  a  biid,  and  the  more 
feathers  I  take  off,  the  moie  it 
puts  on." 

"Stuff!" 

"  m,  it  can't  be  stuffed  tUl  it's 
plucked  all  over." 

"  Then  you,  Herbert" 

"  I'm  scrubbing." 

"  The  deuce  you  are  !  well,  some- 
body must  help  me,"  and  the  very 
fat  form  of  the  valet,  Mr  Macdown, 
appeared  at  the  door  with  tucked- 
up  sleeves  and  a  leather  apron. 

''Miss  Murch,  you  are  doing 
nothing;  could  you  not  scrub  the 
tables,  and  send  me  Herbert!" 

''Needs  must  where  the  devil 
drives,"  said  Herbert^  throwing  down 
his  brushes  and  lounging  away  after 
the  valet. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  what  Amy  is 
doing,"  said  Mrs  Eeid«  She  found 
the  little  pastry-maid  hard  at  work 
surrounded  by  exquisite  little  game- 
pies,  open  tarts,  round  tarts,  square 
tarts. 

"  I  am  in  my  element,"  she  cried, 
gaily ;  "  look  at  my  shapes  and 
designs—^ruel,  that  any  one  should 
eat  them!  Those  two  are  firom 
Yillemin,  these  others  from  the 
'Secueil  des  Faiences  Italiennes,' 
that  one  is  Pugin,  and  that  lovely  rab- 
bit-pie IB  from  a  scrap  in  Street's 
'  Architecture  of  Spain.'  I  consider 
that  moulding  a  chef-d^osunre  T* 

"  It  is  indeed ;  but  how  do  you 
get  hold  of  all  these  things  ? " 

"Oh,  I  know  them  well,  I  am 
80  fond  of  designs.  Do  you  notice 
that  pie  f  The  colouring  of  it  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble :  a  touch 
of  brown  to  give  the  mellow  effect 
of  age,  a  dash  of  yellow  lichen  with 
the  tiniest  scrap  of  egg,  and  a 
wealth  of  weeds  at  the  top  repre- 
sented by  this  parsley." 

"  It  is  most  artistic.  I  hope  the 
interior — the  animal  element — is 
as  successful  as  the  mental  one." 

Amy  looked  anxious.  "Don't 
make  me  nervous,"  she  said.      "I 


know  that  sometimes  when  I  have 
spent  too  much  care  and  thought 
on  the  architecture,  I  have  failed 
within  :  but  Hannah  made  the  rab- 
bit part;  so  even  if  my  walls  be 
uneatable,  the  contents  are  sure  to 
be  admirable." 

"What  a  number  of  them  to- 
day!" 

"They  are  for  supper  after  the 
dance,"  said  Amy,  gleefully — "oh, 
how  I  love  dancing  !" 

"Is  Bertha  coming  this  evening)" 

"I  don't  know;  I  am  a&aid  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  persuade  her  to 
come — she  tcill  shut  herself  up.'' 

"  Is  she  not  well  1" 

"  Tes,  she  is  well,  but  she  is  so 
dreadfully  shy;  it  would  do  her  all 
the  good  in  the  wodd  if  she  could 
be  persuaded  to  come." 

"  We  would  set  her  and  Geoige 
Leslie  to  dance  together." 

"  Why  1"  Amy  started. 

"Because  both  being  so  fodom 
they  would  suit  each  otiber." 

"  Well,  I  wish  she  would  dance 
with  any  one." 

"  She  never  walks  or  drives  with 
all  of  us :  does  she  never  go  out  at 
alU" 

"  Yes,  early  in  the  morning,  any 
time  when  she  can  be  sure  of  being 
alone." 

"  I  suspect  that  she  is'  a  proud, 
unsociable  girL" 

"  Oh  no,  she  is  such  a  darling; 
but  she  is  very  shy  and  unreason- 
able." 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  their 
conversation  was  at  work,  dusting 
Lady  Murch's  bedroom ;  it  was  a 
pretty  room,  full  of  old  china  and 
valuable  knick-knacks,  and  Miss 
Price  never  allowed  any  one  to  dust 
it  excepting  herself  and  Bertha,  of 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  verj 
high  opinion. 

Bertha  was  standing  befoie  the 
fireplace  replacing  a  beautiful  Dres- 
den vase,  when  Lady  Murch  came 
in. 
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"  I  hoped  I  should  find  yon  here, 
my  dear,"  she  said,  "  for  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you." 

Beitha  stood  before  her,  twisting 
her  little  feather-broom;  one  curl 
of  her  pretty  brown  hair  had  es- 
caped, and  hung  on  her  shoulder  in 
a  fashion  to  which  it  had  once  been 
accustomed. 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Murch, 
seating  herself,  "I  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  I  wish  you  to  come  to  the 
dance  to-night — ^now,  do  not  begin 
at  once  to  refuse.  You  shall  stay 
by  me  or  by  Mrs  Lurgan  if  you  are 
shy,  and  there  are  only  about  twenty 
people  coming  who  are  not  in  the 
house,  and  I  really  wish  you  to 
appear." 

"I  cannot — ^indeed  I  cannot." 

"  You  will  do  so  to  please  me,  I 
am  sure.  I  have  been  distressed  to 
notice  how  you  shrink  away  by 
yourself  instead  of  mingling  with 
the  feunily  in  the  right  and  proper 
^ay  j  and  I  cannot  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue." 

« Indeed !  indeed  I " 

"I  have  ordered  a  little  white 
muslin  gown  for  you,  just  like 
Amy's,"  went  on  Lady  Murch,  se- 


verely; "so  I  hope  for  no  ex- 
cuse." 

Bertha  burst  into  tears. 

"jNTow,  my  dear,  excuse  me;  but 
this  is  really  silly." 

"  Oh,  please  forgive  me  —  you 
are  so  kind ;  but  indeed,  indeed  if 
you  make  me  come  down-stairs, 
I  must- 


if 


"Must  what?" 

"  I  must  leave  you." 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  another 
time,"  said  Lady  Murch,  rising 
much  displeased;  and  she  added 
as  she  left  the  room,  "Hemember 
I  shall  expect  to  see  you  to-night. 
Hysterical  nonsense,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  went  down-stairs, 
"unworthy  of  my  household." 
Two  voices  caught  her  ear  and 
made  her  smile  as  she  passed — 

"  I  will  wear  my  piii,  Agatha." 

"  You  look  a  perfect  guy  in  pink 
at  your  age ;  why  can't  you  dress  as 
best  becomes  you  1 " 

"  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that." 

"  You  are  not." 

"  I  am." 

"  I  tell  you,  you  are  not." 

"  And  I  tell  you  I  won't  be  put 
upon,"  &c.  &c 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"  King,  ring,  ring !  Do  you  hear 
that  bell,  Mrs  Lurgan  9 " 

"Yes,  Miss  Price,  that  is  Sir 
Joseph's  belL" 

"  Again !  that  is  the  fourth  time. 
What  can  the  men  be  about,  and 
what  can  Sir  Joseph  want  at  this 
hour?" 

"I  know  what  he  wants.  Miss 
Price — ^he  wanta  to  dress ;  they  put 
off  dressing  until  after  dinner,  all 
except  my  lady  herself^  who  called 
Sir  Joseph  a  fool — an  old  fool,  she 
said — ^because  he  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  a  game  of  chess  with 

Mr    Fox    to There  it    is 

again !" 


"JReally,  one  of  us  must  go ;  I 
suppose  the  gentlemen  are  dressing. 
Could  you  go,  Mrs  Lurgan  1" 

"How  can  I,  all  unhooked 9 
couldn't  you  go  1 " 

"  Not  with  hair  down :  let  me  see 
— ^perhaps  one  of  the  girls  may  be 
ready.     There  it  is  again !    Bertha, 

Bertha ! " 

"  Do  you  hear  the  governor's  bell 
ringing,  Macdown  1 "  said  Fox,  put- 
ting a  face  covered  with  soap,  and 
a  hand  holding   a  razor,  into  his 

Mend's  door.  ,   ^, 

"Of  course  I  do;  but  whats  a 
feUow  to  dol"  and  he  exhibit^  a 
face  in  a  similar  condition.       Her- 
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bert's  gone  down  ever  so  long  ago ; 
happily  lie's  quicker  than  we  are. 
There  it  is  again,  drat  it !  as  Mrs 
Jones  would  say." 

Bertha  answered  Miss  Price's  call, 
looking  very  pretty,  dressed  in 
clouds  of  spotless  muslin;  her  eyes 
looked  all  the  softer  for  the  tears 
she  found  so  much  difficulty  in  sup- 
pressing. 

'^I  have  been  hurrying,  Miss 
Price — I  will  run  at  once ;  the  Miss 
Burdens  have  been  ready  half  an 
hour,  but  they  did  not  consider  it 
proper  to  go." 

*^  Fiddlesticks  ! "  said  Miss  Price, 
"  I  would  have  gone  myself  but  for 
my  hair.  There  it  is  again ! "  and 
Bertha  sped  away. 

She  knocked  at  Sir  Joseph's  door. 
''  Come  in,"  said  a  wrathful  voice, 
and  she  ventured  timidly  in. 

"  There  is  nothing  put  out,"  he 
began ;  then  suddenly,  '^  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

''I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Bertha; 
"  but  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  are 
dressing,  and " 

"  But  they  might  have  given  me 
hot  water  at  least,  and  put  out  some 
of  my  things.  I  have  no  socks — I 
have  no  white  tie — I  have  no  waist- 
coat—  I  have  no "  he  stopped 

abruptly. 

''  Here  are  your  ties,"  said  Bertha, 
briskly,  **  and  I  will  fetch  hot  water 
in  half  a  minute.  Here  are  a  pair 
of  black  silk  socks — gloves.  Tour 
coat  is  not  brushed;  I  will  run 
down  and  get  Mr  Herbert  to  do  it. 
Give  me  the  can,  and  I  will  get  the 
water  first." 

''  Indeed  I  cannot  let  you  do  it. 
Show  me  where  to  get  it." 

"  No,  no ;  I  won't  be  a  moment," 
and  she  sped  away. 

''You  are  an  angel  in  my  dis- 
tress," said  Sir  Joseph,  as  she  re- 
turned with  the  steaming  can.  ''Now 
please  don't  disturb  yourself  about 
my  coat,  I  am  sure  it  wiU  do," 

"Oh  no,  I  can  get  it  done  di- 


rectly;" and  taking  the  coat.  Bertha 
ran  down-stairs.  She  knew  that 
Herbert  would  probably  be  in  the 
drawing-room,  superintending  the 
chalking  of  the  floors ;  so  she  ran 
thither,  passing  through  the  ante- 
rooms. The  drawing-room  floor  was 
evidently  just  finished,  for  Herbert, 
as  she  supposed,  was  standing  by 
the  fireplace  with  his  back  to  her : 
She  ran  up  to  him  with  the  coat  on 
her  arm. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Herbert ! "  she  b^an, 
but  stopped  suddenly,  for  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  G^ige 
Leslie. 

"  There's  the  bell  again,  bj 
George ! "  said  Fox,  again  putting 
his  head  into  Mr  ^iDicdown's  room. 

"  It  is  only  half  an  hour  since  he 
rang  before.  Again!  This  is  too 
bad.     Shall  I  answer  it,  or  youf  " 

"Oh,  you;  I  can't  get  this  tie 
right,"  and  he  tore  it  off  and  began 
another.  Mr  Fox  strolled  off  as 
another  furious  ring  pealed  through 
the  house. 

Sir  Joseph  had  passed  from  tower- 
ing passion  to  despair.  "  Just  look 
at  me,"  he  said ;  "  Lady  Murch  gone 
down  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I 
without  a  coat  to  my  back ! " 

"Where  is  your  coat,  Sir  Joseph  t" 

"The  pretty  little  new  house- 
maid has  taken  it  away." 

"What  fori" 

"To  brush.  She  went  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  has  never  come  back  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  I 
should    have  had    no    hot    water 


or- 


» 


"I  brought  you  hot  water  my- 
self." 
"  There  was  none  here." 
"  But  I  brought  it,  I  vow ! " 
"And  I  vow  there  was    none 
here." 

"Somebody  must  have  bagged 
It. 

"Well,  never  mind;  only  do, 
like  a  good  fellow,  go  after  my  coat^ 
Ah!  here  is  the  colonel;  now  I 
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.flliall  get  all  I  want :  and  with  my 
coat  too;  where  did  yon  find  it 9" 

''  I  fonnd  it  on  the  hearth-rug  in 
the  drawing -room/'  said  Colonel 
<]!larence,  ''and  cannot  conceive 
how  it  got  there." 

"It  is  too  bad,"  growled  Sir 
-Joseph. 

Face  to  &ce  with  George  Leslie, 
Bertha  felt  all  her  strength  fail  her, 
and  she  wonld  have  turned  and  fled. 
What  could  she  do?  He  was  on 
iiis  knees  kissing  her  hand,  pouring 
out  incoherent  words.  ''Bertha! 
Bertha!  have  I  found  you  at 
last?" 

Then  she  began  to  cry,  and  he  led 
her  away  to  the  furthest  window, 
where,  shaded  by  the  curtains,  they 
could  talk  quietly,  and  out  came  the 
whole  story, — how  George  had  been 
useized  with  typhus  feyer  two  days 
before  the  ruin  came,  and  was  too 
ill  to  know  anything  about  it — ^how 
his  father,  more  avaricious  than 
honourable,  had  seen  a  way  of  break- 
ing off  the  engagement,  and  kept  his 
illness  a  secret,  leaving  the  Fitz- 
herbert  &mily  to  believe  that  the 
young  man  was  futhless.  When 
he  was  well  again,  and  had  been 
told  the  news,  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  father,  and  gone  at  once 


to  Mr  Fitzherbert  Bertha's  father, 
however,  deeply  offended,  refused 
to  allow  him  to  reopen  communi- 
cation with  his  daughter,  vowing 
that  she  should  never  be  received 
on  sufferance  by  any  man's  rela- 
tions; and  as  he  refused  to  give 
him  her  address,  poor  George  left 
him  in  despair  and  again  fell  ill. 
Before  he  had  quite  recovered  from 
his  second  attack,  his  father  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy;  and  his  mo- 
ther, who  had  always  sympathised 
with  him,  again  made  overtures  to 
Bertha's  &ther,  who,  however,  con- 
tinued inexorable. 

"And  now  I  have  found  you! 
found  you  at  last,  my  beautiful 
Bertha!"  There  were  such  an 
endless  amount  of  questions  and 
answers  to  make,  so  much  to  say 
and  talk  about,  that  the  time  seem- 
ed to  fly.  Presently  Colonel  Clarence 
came  in,  but  he  did  not  perceive 
them  in  the  shadow  of  the  window- 
curtains  :  he  picked  up  Sir  Joseph's 
coat  with  an  air  of  great  astonish- 
ment, and  went  out 

"  I  must  go  now — ^indeed  I  must, 
George;  they  will  be  coming  to 
finish  lighting  the  candles,  and  I 
must — ^indeed  I  must  arrange  my 
hair  again." 


CHAPTSB  VOL 


The  party  all  assembled  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  as  the  dancing  was 
not  to  begin  till  half-past,  Lady 
Murch  proposed  having  some  music 
in  the  large  drawing-room,  emptied 
of  carpet  and  furniture.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  sing  in  the  room,  and  Mrs 
Lurgan's  fine  contralto  voice  seemed 
of  twice  its  natural  power.  Gwen- 
•doline  also  sang  some  gay  French 
songs,  and  the  Miss  Biudens,  after 
much  pressing,  performed  an  Italian 
4uet;  thenMr  Herbert  was  entreated 
to  sing.  II  86  fit  prier  iot  some 
minutes;  then,  throwing  aside  hesi- 
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tation,  boldly  turned  to  Gwendo- 
line and  begged  her  to  accompany 
him.  Gwendoline  agreed,  and  they 
went  to  the  piano ;  there  was  a 
sound  as  of  first  guests  arriving,  and 
she  hesitated,  turning  over  the 
music. 

"  Is  there  time  1"  she  said.  "  •'"' 
"  Oh  yes,  lots.     I  should  like  to 
sing,  now.that  I  am  actually  before 
the  scenes;  here  is  the  song  I  mean 
to  sing." 

Gwendoline  glanced  at  it,  and 
flushing  scarlet,  sat  down  and  began 
a  brilliant  prelude. 
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Herbert's  voice  was  a  good  well- 
taught  tenor,  and  he  sang  with 
mueh  spirit. 

'*  I^  tooth,  my  lady,  your  yoke  is  hard, 
More  hard  than  I  care  to  bear, 

In  spite,  fair  lady,  of  flashing  eyes 
And  tresses  of  golden  hair. 

I  lore  my  lady,  she  knows  fnll  well. 

Bat  a  slaye  I  will  not  be ; 
And  troth,  proud  lady,  thy  haughtiness 

Will  seyer  my  heart  from  thee ! 

At  times,  my  lady,  so  sweet  art  thou,  . 

That  I  cannot  burst  my  chain ; 
And  though  I  know  that  thy  joke  is  hard, 

Forthwith  I*m  a  slave  again  I 

But  now  my  lady  too  far  has  gone, 

I  swear  that  I  will  be  free ; 
And  haply,  fair  lady,  thou'lt  weep  to  find 

That  I  am  as  proud  as  thee  I  " 

The  noise  in  the  ante-room  in- 
creased to  a  babel  of  voices,  and 
Lady  Murch  and  Mary  went  out  to 
meet  them ;  so  that  Herbert,  finding 
his  finale  likely  to  lose  its  effect, 
ran  his  voice  up  the  scale,  gave  a 
long  shake  on  a  high  falsetto  note, 
and  returned  to  the  key-note  on  a 
shower  of  well-ezecuted  triplets. 

**  Bravo  !  bravo  ! "  shouted  Sir 
Joseph ;  and  in  the  storm  of  applause 
Gwendoline  escaped  to  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
fill.  She  did  not  know  whether  to 
cry,  to  laugh,  or  to  be  indignant; 
but  a  tumult  of  feelings  excited  her, 
till  she  looked  quite  beautiful 

''  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this 
dance  1"  asked  Mr  Eeid,  drawing  on 
his  white  gloves.  The  music  was 
beginning,  and  Amy's  feet  were 
dancing  already. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  1 " 
^  Are  you  engaged  for  thisdancef' 
l^owallwerewhirlingaway.  Even 
Sir  Joseph  was  tempted  to  join  by 
the  baby  face  and  disappointed  look 
of  the  little  sixteen-year-old  Susie 
Gray,  Never  was  there  such  a 
merry  dance,  never  a  better  partner 
than  fat  Mr  Macdown,  who  danced 
moielightly  and  airily  thananybody 


in  the  room,  and  who,  as  Captain 
Lawrence  elegantly  expresseditafter- 
wards, "  never  turned  a  hair."  Valse 
succeeded  valse;  lancers  were  few 
and  faa  between;  quadrilles  were 
left  out  altogether,  and  the  even- 
ing went  on. 

"  May  I  have  this  dance  at  least. 
Miss  Gwendoline  f"  said  Herbert, 
rather  savagely. 

'^  So  Sony,  I  am  engaged." 

"  The  next,  then  1" 

Gwendoline  looked  innocently  at 
her  card. 

"  I  am  afraid." 

"  Third,  fourth,  fifth." 

''Had  you  not  better  ask  me 
again  1  I  am  engaged  for  the  next 
five — ^no,  six." 

''To  be  treated  again  as  youhave 
treated  me  the  whole  evening — I 
will  not  have  it.  Will  you  tell  me 
who  you  dance  this  with  9 " 

"  Mr  Macdown." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him  ! " 

"  The  best  dancer  in  the  room  ; 
ask  me  to  throw  over  any  one  else." 

"The  next,  then?" 

"  Lord  Firton." 

"  Well,  forget  him." 

"  A  stranger — ^impossible !  And 
after  that  Sir  Joseph ;  of  course  I 
could  not  throw  him  over, — and 
then." 

"  This  is  our  dance.  Miss  Gwen- 
doline!" The  music  struck  up 
one  of  the  newest  valses,  and  the 
couple  whirled  away.  Herbert  fold- 
ed his  arms  and  stood  gloomily 
leaning  against  the  walL 

"If  you  are  not  dancing,  Mr 
Herbert^"  said  Lady  Murch,  "would 
you  mind  just  having  one  vabe 
with  Miss  I^ce  ?  I  thi^  she  would 
like  it." 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  hk." 
Lady  Murch  sailed  away.  The  in- 
stant she  was  out  of  sight  Herbert 
fled ;  he  ran  down  the  back-etaiis, 
meaning  to  lie  perdu  until  the 
dance  was  safely  over. 

"  Another  dance,  please,  Bertha.'' 
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*'  But  I  am  81116  people  wiU  re- 
xnark  it,  Geoige.  Look  at  Lady 
Mnrch;  aha  is  watching  us  now. 
0\  what  a  hypocrite  she  mnst 
think  me!" 

^'  Nerer  mind  if  she  does." 

''JBat  I  should  not  like  to  lose 
her  good  opinion,  she  has  been  so 
vezy  kind  to  me." 

*<  We  will  ask  her  to  come  and 
see  ns  some  day.  Come  out  into 
the  ante-room  for  a  little  fresh  air ; " 
and  they  strolled  away  together. 

Jn  the  further  ante-room  tea  was 
placed.  A  door  in  this  room  led 
into  the  dining-room,  which  was 
not  yet  opened  officially  for  supper. 
Bertha  and  George  Leslie  found 
this  room  empty,  already  arranged 
with  cold  refreshments,  and  only 
half  lighted.  At  the  end  of  the 
room  they  seated  themselves  on  a 
low  sofa,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  gay 
scene  for  a  few  minutes  alone. 
They  were  occupied  with  each  other 
entirely  when  the  door  opened  soft- 
ly and  Gwendoline  came  in.  She 
started  when  she  saw  them,  and 
a  look  of  surprise  came  oyer  her 
face. 

''I  was  goiag  down  to  see  if  I 
could  help  Amy,"  she  said ;  ^'  Lady 
Murch  wishes  to  have  supper  at 
once." 

"I  think  eveiything  is  ready," 
said  Bertha,  trying  to  hide  her  con- 
fusion. 

'<  Amy  is  gone  down,  so  I  think 
I  will  go  also,"  said  Gwendoline ; 
and  she  ran  down  the  back-stairs, 
and  Bertha  and  George  once  more 
foigot  all  embarrassment,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  old  story 
that  is  ever  new. 

Gwendoline  ran  down-stairs  to  the 
kitchen.  The  sound  of  the  music 
was  ringing  in  her  ears ;  perhaps  it 
was  that  tiiat  made  her  cheeks  so 
flushed  and  her  eyes  so  brilliant. 
Amy  was  not  in  the  kitchen ;  no 
one  was  there  except  Mrs  Jones, 
who  was  asleep  before  the  fire,  look- 


ing so  manrellously  peaceful  that 
Gwendoline  felt  positiyely  startled. 
She  had  left  the  kitchen-door  wide 
open,  and  she  could  hear  some  one 
stirring  in  the  pantiy,  even  cough- 
ing a  sort  of  cough  which  to  her 
oyerstrained  ears  seemed  to  be  sig- 
nificant. She  stood  before  the 
kitchen-fire  trying  to  make  up  her 
mind,  to  bend  her  proud  spirit. 
She  found  herself  growing  more  and 
more  indignant,  twisting  her  gloyes 
round  and  round. 

Mrs  Jones  stiired  in  her  sleep. 
Gwendoline  went  half-way  to  the 
^  door,  then  back  again.  Her  heart 
beat  so  fast  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
scarcely  breathe.  "  He  had  no 
business  to  say  it ;  I  won't  go  to  the 
pantry,"  she  said  to  herself;  and 
strengthening  her  resolye  she  turned 
and  left  the  kitchen.  Half-way  up- 
stairs she  heard  the  door  at  the  top 
open  :  some  one  was  coming  down ; 
in  one  moment  it  would  be  too  late. 
She  flew  down-stairs  again  without 
pausing  to  think,  burst  open  the 
pantry-door,  and  panting  and  de- 
fiant stood  before  Herbert  Mont- 
gomery. 

''  I  haye  come,"  she  said ;  ''  and 
what  now  ? " 

Sir  Joseph  and  Miss  Highclere 
were  treading  a  measure  together. 
Her  black  satin  rattled  oyer  the 
floor  with  stiffness ;  her  seyere  fea- 
tures were  unbent,  as  she  would 
herself  express  it,  and  wore  a  kindly 
smile. 

**  It  is  really  a  pleasure  and  en- 
couragement to  me,  dear  Sir  Joseph," 
she  was  saying,  ''  to  see  the  admir- 
able way  in  which  this  household 
succeeds.  I  see  here  the  beginning 
of  many  and  many  a  happy  and  con- 
tented year  for  yourselyes,  your  one 
oflBBpring,  and  your  helps.  All  is  in 
such  perfect  harmony— ages  and 
occupations  so  well  assorted,  —  I 
congratulate  you  upon  haying  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  your  establish- 
ment on  a  footing  likely  to  last 
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with  comfort  and  happiness  as  long 
as  this  mortal  coil "  She  paused. 

<<  I  hope  so,  Miss  Highclere/'  said 
Sir  Joseph.  ''  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  see  how  the  young  thmgs  are 
enjoying  themselves  to-night." 

<<This  dance  over,  Sir  Joseph,  I 
strongly  advise  a  period  of  quiet 
hard  work,  sohriety,  and  tranquil- 
ity; I  wiU  speak  to  Lady  Murch 
about  it" 

"  Do ;  she  always  is  so  happy 
to  follow  any  advice  she  esteems 
so  highly." 

They  made  the  grand  chain,  and 
stood  side  by  side. 

"  There  is  the  supper-bell,  Miss' 
Highclere.  Allow  me  to  take  you 
to  the  dining-room." 


Amy's  architectural  designs  were 
much  admired  and  duly  diHcnsscid. 
The  fruit  was  beautiful,  the  soup 
excellent ;  and  the  guests,  duly 
warmed  and  replenished,  b^an 
to  take  their  departure,  saying  as 
they  did  so  that  they  had  never 
before  enjoyed  an  evening  so  much. 
The  clock  struck  three  as  the 
last  guest  was  about  to  depart. 
Lady  Murch  had  a  note  to  write 
which  she  was  anxious  to  send  by 
one  of  her  guests,  and  she  went  in 
to  her  boudoir  to  do  so.  Just  as 
she  had  finished  it,  Mr  Fox  came 
in  begging  her  to  be  so  very  kind  as 
to  wait  for  him  half  a  moment,  as 
he  wished  to  speak  to  her.  He 
carried  off  the  note. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  low  fire  burnt  in  Lady  Murch's 
boudoir  as  she  sat  over  it  waiting 
till  the  head-footman  came  back. 

''  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you. 
Lady  Murch,"  he  said ;  *^  and  it  was 
awfully  good  of  you  to  wait  The 
fact  is,  circumstances  have  altered 
with  me,  and  I  wanted  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  telling  you 
that  I  must  give  up  your  service, 
and " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted 

"him. 

"  Gome  in,"  said  Lady  [Murch. 
''Mr  Fox,"  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him  as  Herbert  came 
in,  "  I  am  very,  very  sorry ;  we  will 
talk  of  this  another  time."  Herbert 
started,  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
Fox. 

**  Yes,"  said  Lady  Murch,  answer- 
ing his  look,  "  I  am  grieved  to  lose 
Mr  Fox." 

"  Lady  Murch,  I  hope  it  will  not 
put  you  to  inconvenience,"  ex- 
claimed Herbert ;  "  Fox  reaUy  must 
stay  on,  for,  indeed,  I  must  posi- 
tively leave  in  a  month ;  most  im- 
portant reasons." 


*'  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do," 
said  Lady  Murch.  ''Perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to  settle  something  to- 
morrow; it  is  so  very  late  now. 
Another  knock ! " 

Gwendoline  and  Bertha  both 
came  in,  looking  so  conscious  and 
rosy  that  Lady  Murch  threw  up 
her  hands. 

"Kow,  don't  say  that  you  are 
come  to  give  me  up  also ;  don't  say 
it,  please  1 " 

Half  laughing,  half  crying,  the 
whole  story  came  out.  Lady  Murch 
could  say  nothing;  she  let  them 
have  their  say,  and  then  sent  them 
all  away,  and  went  up-stairs  half 
disturbed,  half  delighted  with  all 
that  had  occurred^ 

She  was  in  her  bedroom,  dressed 
in  her  white  dressing-gown,  when 
once  more  the  door  flew  open  and 
Mary  came  in.  She  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  hiding  her  &ce  in  her 
mother^s  lap,  exclaiming — 

"Oh  mamma,  mamma!  I  shall 
never,  never  be  happy  again  unless 
I  marry  the  footman  ! " 

"  What  will  your  papa  say!" 
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"  He  is  so  pleased !  Do,  mammay 
say  Yes  I" 

Her  daughter  gone,  Lady  March 
was  not  yet  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
rest.  She  was  just  about  to  get 
into  bed,  when  once  more  her  door 
opened,  and  there  entered  three 
figures,  tall,  prim,  clad  in  white 
dressing-gowns  and  frilled  night- 
caps. Hand  in  hand  they  advanced 
to  her,  weeping.     They  said — 

''  We  haye  heard  idl,  dear,  dear, 
dear  Lady  March,  and  we  have  come 
to  tell  yon  that  I,  Agatha  Borden ; 
I,  Selina  Price ;  and  I,  Amelia  Bar- 
den,  will  nerer,  never  leave  yoa." 

The  following  morning,  as  soon 
as  she  was  down-staiis,  after  break- 
Hasting  in  her  bedroom.  Lady 
March  sent  for  Colonel  Clarence. 

All  the  high  spirits  were  subdued, 
partly  by  fatigue  and  partly  by  the 
serious  nature  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred. 

All  the  morning  private  inter- 
views were  going  on,  and  one  after 
another  those  that  had  given  warn- 
ing were  sent  for.  Mrs  Jones,  who 
knew  nothing,  declared  rapturously 
that  things  were  righting  at  last, 
that  her  latchen-helps  were  learning 
to  keep  themselves  to  themselves, 
and  she  might  hope  for  better  times, 
so  quietly  and  steadily  the  kitchen- 
work  was  done. 

Colonel  Clarence  had  fortified 
himself  with  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain  for  Lady  Murch.  He 
pleaded  for  forgiveness  for  Herbert 
Montgomery,  the  greatest  culprit  of 
all,  acknowledging  that  it  was  very 
wrong ;  a  wild  game  altogether  that 
he  had  played,  but  that  Lawrence 
was  quite  as  much  to  blame.  It 
turned  out  afterwards  that  the  cha- 
racter and  recommendation  were  for 
quite  a  different  person — a  certain 
Jacob  Herbert,  a  decrepit  young 
man,  who  had  hitherto  failed  in 
everything  he  had  undertaken ;  but 
a  ten-pound  note  and  a  promise  of 
more  had  induced  the  youth  to 
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allow  Herbert  Montgomery  to  slip 
into  his  place.  He  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  the  determination  he  had 
made  to  win  Owendolino,  who  in 
former  days  had  refused  hun  twice, 
and  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
her  in  any  other  way.  And  Lady 
Murch  was  forced  to  forgive  him, 
especially  as  her  own  husband  was 
charmed  with  the  story,  which  awoke 
a  long  dormant  spirit  of  romance  in 
his  breast.  Fox  was  so  great  a 
favourite  with  them  all  that  every 
one  was  pleased  with  his  engage- 
ment to  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
notwithstanding  his  want  of  fortune. 
And  George  Leslie  made  his  pretty 
betrothed  more  than  happy  by  un- 
dertaking to  finish  her  beloved 
brothers'  education  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge. 

"There  is  only  one  little  face 
that  is  very  sad  to-day,"  continued 
the  old  colonel. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Whose 
is  it  9  "  said  Lady  Murch. 

''It  is  little  Amy  Gordon,  the 
pastry-maid,  who  Tnll  be  left  be- 
hind. But  Macdown  has  been 
throwing  so  much  energy  into  com- 
forting her  that  I  cannot  help 
thinking " 

"  Stop,  stop,  stop ! "  cried  Lady 
Murch,  holding  her  ears  —  "tell 
me  no  more." 

"I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
with  Sir  Joseph's  interest,  that  post 
in  the  British  Museum " 

But  Lady  Murch  was  gone ;  and 
in  her  place,  facing  the  bewildered 
colonel,  stood  the  helmeted  form 
of  Miss  Highdere. 

"Good-bye,  Colonel  Clarence," 
she  said ;  "  I  am  just  going." 

"  There  is  an  old  proverb  about 
a  fallincr  house,"  murmured  the 
colonel^  She  did  not  hear  rightty. 

"  Did  you  ask  the  reason  of  my 
abrupt  departure  1  "  she  asked, 
grimly.  "  It  is  because  I  consider 
the  whole  concern  to  have  turned 
out  a  perfect  ^Sotfco." 
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MR  ASHLET'S  life  OF  LOBD  PALIIEBSTOK. 


These  two  volumes  are  a  contm- 
uatioii  of  Lord  Dalling's  work,  and 
comprise  so  much  of  the  story  of 
Lord  Falmerston's  life  between  1846 
and  1865  as  can  properly  be  told  at 
present.  So  many  of  the  chief  ac- 
tors of  that  period  fortunately  re- 
main to  us,  that  Lord  Falmerston's 
biographer  must,  in  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  good  taste,  suppress  a  great 
deal  in  which  the  public  would  be 
deeply  interested.  The  consequence 
is,  that  although  these  volumes  are 
full  of  interest,  any  one  who  resorts 
to  them  with  the  view  of  increasing 
lus  stock  of  political  information, 
will  rise  ^m  their  perusal  with  his 
appetite  very  partially  satisfied,  and 
with  the  sense  of  having  read  a  half- 
told  tale.  Nevertheless  we  consider 
that  the  work  before  us,  having  re- 
gard to  the  necessary  limitations 
and  conditions  under  which  it  has 
been  effected,  is  very  well  done. 
The  correspondence  is  well  selected ; 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  sus- 
tained; the  biographer  does  not 
thrust  either  himself  or  his  feeUngs 
unduly  into  the  foreground ;  and  if 
his  observations  ate  occasionally 
crude,  the  general  tone  of  the  book 
is  one  of  sense  and  good  taste.  Lord 
Falmeiston,  we  think,  has  been  for- 
tunate in  his  biographer;  and  we 
trust  that  this  work  is  merely  an 
outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  by 
the  same  hand,  when  the  time  ar- 
rives at  which  further  and  other 
materials  may  be  given  to  the 
world. 

The  second  and  third  of  Lord 
Dalling's  volumes  were  fiUed,  or 
nearly  so,  with  an  account,  not 
quite  finished,  of  Lord  Falmerston's 


tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  of 
his  policy  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  reign  of  Louis  Fhilippe— 
from  the  Eevolution  of  1830  to  that 
of  1848.  Mr  Ashley's  first  volume 
begins  with  a  continuation  of  that 
account,  and  then  passes  on  to  de- 
scribe him  as  Home  Seci^ary, 
leader  of  his  party,  and  Frime  Min- 
ister. The  leading  triumphs  of  his 
foreign  policy  (while  he  held  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Department), 
which  we  have  already  sketched  ia 
a  former  review  of  Lord  Dalling's 
work,  were  shortly  these.  Firat 
came  the  establishment  of  Belgian 
independence,  its  emancipation  from 
Holland,  and  erection  into  a  separ- 
ate kingdom.  Li  this  he  succeeded, 
triumphing  over  opposition  at  home 
to  Belgium  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  Faris  revolution,  and  throw- 
ing off  its  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Holland;  triumphing  over  France 
by  preventing  annexation  to  that 
country.  From  the  first  dedaiation 
by  the  great  Fowers  in  &vour  of 
Belgian  independence  in  December 
1830,  down  to  its  final  estaUishr 
ment  under  King  Leopold,  with  the 
French  troops  ejected,  and  the  new 
kingdom's  territorial  limits  fixed. 
Lord  Falmerston  conducted  for  two 
years  a  most  difficult  diplomatic 
campaign  with  spirit  and  success. 
Then  came  the  quadruple  alliance 
of  1834,  between  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Fortugal,  as  a  counter- 
poise against  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
the  East — at  a  time  when  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  were  erushed  or 
threatened.  A  gradual  estrange- 
ment from  France  followed,  for 
which  Lord  Falmerston  was  largely 
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to  blame;  in  the  diplomatic  tii- 
ompli  of  the  treaty  of  union  eyap- 
orated  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
preserve  a  lasting  and  cordial  alli- 
ance. Differences  ensued  in  regard 
to  Spanish  afiairs,  and  widened  in 
the  East,  where  France  was  eager- 
ly seeking  to  establish  a  supremacy 
over  JEgj^t'  Another  quadrilateral 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1840,  from 
which  France  was  excluded,  and  in 
which,  regardless  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, Eossia  and  Austria  were  in- 
cluded. The  object  of  the  treaty 
was  to  settle  the  difficulties  in  the 
East  without  reference  to  the  French, 
and  nearly  resulted  in  a  sanguinary 
war.  The  M'Leod  affair  followed, 
in  which,  under  threat  of  war,  Lord 
Palmerston  fixed  the  American 
Union  with  the  responsibility — 
which  it  tried  to  evade — ^for  the 
acts  of  one  of  its  States.  The  Span- 
ish maniages  were  the  last  of  the 
political  transactions  narrated  by 
Lord  Dalling ;  Lord  Palmerston  did 
not  come  out  of  those  transac- 
tions with  either  credit  or  success ; 
and  we  are  heartily  glad  to  find  that 
there  is  not  a  word  about  them  in 
Mr  Ashley's  book,  which  neverthe- 
less goes  back  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
^ate,  and  opens  with  Lord  Palmer- 
eton's  resumption  of  the  seals  of 
office  in  1846. 

.  This  third  tenure  of  the  Foreign 
Department  (1846-51)  was  the  one 
in  which  Lord  Palmerston  won  at 
home  his  greatest  triumph,  and 
incurred  his  greatest  humiliation; 
but  it  was  not  the  most  brilliant  or 
successful  of  his  administrations 
abroad.  The  Spanish  marriages  are 
a  blot  upon  it ;  they  were  a  diplo- 
matic defeat  Our  ambassador  was 
•dismissed  from  Spain;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  allowed  himself  to  be 
overruled  by  the  Cabinet  in  his 
wish  to  demand  satisfaction.  The 
Spaniard  braved  with  impunity  the 
power  of  Great  Britain ;  and  unfor- 
tunately the  first  impression  was 


raised  in  the  mind  of  the  Bussian 
ambassador  that  England  would 
submit  to  degradation  rather  than 
go  to  war  to  prevent  it. 

The  French  Eevolution  of  1848 
was  the  first  important  event. 
^^This  was  the  spark,"  says  Mr 
Ashley,  'Hhat  set  fire  to  all  that 
was  combustible  in  Italy."  Lord 
Palmerston  seemed  to  think  that^ 
but  for  his  policy  and  Lord  Minto's 
mission,  the  kingdoms  of  ItaJy  would 
have  vanished.  ''Was  there  ever 
such  a  scene  of  confusion,"  he  writes 
to  Lord  Minto,  ''as  now  prevails 
almost  all  over  Europe?  Fortunate, 
however,  has  it  been  for  Italy  that 
you  crossed  the  Alps  last  autumn. 
K  the  Italian  sovereigns  had  not 
been  urged  by  you  to  move  on, 
while  their  impatient  subjects  were 
kept  back;  there  would  by  this 
time  have  been  nothing  but  repub- 
lics from  the  Alps  to  SicUy."  The 
real  result  was  that  Venice  broke 
away  from  Austria  and  established 
a  republic;  Milan  revolted  and  com- 
pelled the  Austrian  troops  to  retreat ; 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia, 
seized  an  Austrian  province,  and 
though  he  eventually  bailed  to  es- 
tablish a  powerful  state  in  Northern 
Italy,  he  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
the  work  of  Italian  unity  and  in- 
dependence. The  establishment  of 
the  French  republic  in  1848  roused 
in  Lord  Palmerston  less  of  that 
hopeful  approval  which  later  on  was 
excited  by  Louis  Kapoleon's  violent 
assumption  of  supreme  authority. 
He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  any 
rule  in  France  which  had  an  ap- 
parent prospect  of  permanency ;  and 
would  engage  to  prevent  the  rest  of 
Europe  from  meddling  with  France, 
provided  the  French  would  abstain 
from  assailing  any  part  of  the  vest 
of  Europe.  But  he  said  to  Lord 
Normanby,  "  I  grieve  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  repubUc  in  France,  for  I 
fear  that  it  must  lead  to  war  in 
Europe  and  fresh  agitation  in  Eng- 
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land. "  The  very  next  day,  however, 
he  wrote  in  a  more  sanguine  tone, 
confident  in  Lamartine's  declaration 
of  a  peace  policy,  and,  above  all,  as- 
sured by  the  French  Minister  saying 
that  France  hadnotchangedher  place 
in  Europe,  which  Lord  Palmerston 
construed  to  mean  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  obligations  of  existing 
treaties.  The  upshot  was,  that  La- 
martine  soon  disavowed  the  warlike 
principles  of  1792 ;  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston prevailed  upon  the  other 
Powers  to  abstain  from  increasing 
the  elements  of  discord  in  Europe, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  a 
policy  of  non-intervention. 

The  disaster  of  Novara  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
independence.  The  connection  be- 
tween Austria  and  Eussia  was  inti- 
mate and  menacing,  but  Prussia  had 
broken  off  from  them,  and  had  be- 
gun to  aim  at  being  the  leading 
power  of  independent  Germany. 
That  Lord  Palmerston  at  this  time 
(1849)  was  dissatisfied  with  the  po- 
sition of  England  appears  from  his 
private  letter  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. The  only  course  was  to  sup- 
port France  with  a  view  to  restrain 
her,  and  control  Austria  and  Eussia. 
He  calculated  that  Austria,  however 
subservient  to  Eussia,  could  not 
submit  to  see  her  get  possession  of 
the  Eastern  provinces;  and  adds, 
**  Eussia,  not  knowing  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  moral  prostration  of 
England  as  a  European  power,  would 
not  lightly  encounter  the  risk  of 
being  opposed  by  England,  France, 
and  Turkey  united."  Shortly  after 
this  the  French  took  possession  of 
Eome,  but  whether  as  friends  of  the 
Pope  or  friends  of  the  Eoman  people 
it  was  difficult  to  say.  It  seemed 
that  the  priestlyand Absolutistparty 
was  beginning  to  prevail  even  in 
the  French  Cabinet  about  the  affairs 
of  Eome.  Lord  Palmerston  urged 
that  the  French  GU>vemment  should 
leave  the  Pope  and  the  Eomans  to 


settle  their  disputes  as  they  could, 
taking  care  that  neither  Austria, 
Naples,  nor  Spain  should  interfere 
when  tibey  had  withdrawn.  For  a 
time,  and  in  consequence  of  th& 
events  of  1848,  he  cherished  the 
belief  that  Eome  would  become  a 
republic,  and  that  the  Papal  supre- 
macy, both  spiritual  and  political, 
had  received  its  death-blow.  But 
very  shortly  afterwards  he  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  the  Eevolutionists  had 
had  their  swing,  and  that  the  Ab- 
solutists had  gained  the  day.  Not 
merely  were  the  hopes  of  Italian  in- 
dependence crushed,  but  Hungary 
lay  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the  two 
great  military  empires.  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  indignation  was  aroused 
by  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Austrians  in  Galicia,  in  Italy,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Transylvania.  He 
insisted  that  the  Austrian  empire- 
was  nevertheless  in  a  position  of 
extraordinary  danger.  The  truth  of 
the  following  criticism,  made  in 
1849,  has  been  amply  verified  by 
experience : — 

"  The  Emneror  holds  his  various  ter- 
ritories at  the  goodwill  and  pleasure 
of  three  external  Powers.  He  holds 
Italy  just  as  long  as  and  no  longer 
than  France  chooses  to  let  him  have  it. 
The  first  quarrel  between  Austria  and 
France  will  drive  the  Austrians  out  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice.  He  holds  Hxm- 
cary  and  Galicia  just  as  long  as  and  no 
longer  than  Russia  chooses  to  let  him 
have  them.  The  first  quarrel  with 
Russia  will  detach  these  countries  from 
the  Austrian  crown.  He  holds  his 
German  provinces  by  a  tenure  depend- 
ent in  a  great  degree  upon  feelings  and 
opinions  which  it  will  oe  very  dSficult 
for  him  and  his  ministers  either  to 
combine  with  or  to  stand  out  against' 
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Then  came  the  joint  demand  by 
Austria  and  Eussia  upon  the  Porte 
to  deliver  up  some  Hungarian  fugi- 
tives (amongst  them  Kossuth)  who 
had  sought  safety  within  the  Turk- 
ish frontier.  Lord  Palmerston  in- 
sisted that  the  Sultan  was  entitled 
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by  his  treaties  to  decline  to  snr-  he  emerged  from  it  the  central  figure 
render,  and  of  his  own  option  either  in  English  politics,  the  most  power- 
to  send  the  refiigees  into  the  interior  f ul  statesman  in  England.  The  cir- 
of  his  territory  or  to  require  them  cumstances  which  led  to  it  are  clear- 
to  leaye  Turkey.  Baron  Brunnow  ly  narrated  by  Mr  Ashley,  from  the- 
agreed  in  this  view  of  the  treaty  rise  of  Greek  independence,  through 
obligations.  The  Cabinet  decided  the  international  jealousy  between 
to  support  the  Sultan  to  the  full  England  and  the  despotic  Courts 
extent  of  going  to  war ;  the  Eng-  relating  to  the  grant  of  a  Consti- 
lish  and  French  fleets  were  moved  tution  by  Otho,  down  to  the  reso- 
up  to  the  Dardanelles — a  process  lute  enforcement  by  Lord  Palmer- 
which,  in  Lord  Palmerston's  words,  ston  of  M.  Facifico's  claims  for  re- 
''was  for  the  Sultan  like  holding  dress  against  the  Greek  Goyemment, 
a  bottle  of  salts  to  the  nose  of  which  was  encouraged  in  its  resist- 
a  lady  who  had  been  frightened ; "  ance  by  Eussia  and  France.  The 
and  the  Eussian  ambassador  be-  debate,  however,  took  far  wider 
came  convinced  that  the  whole  scope ;  for  Mr  Eoebuck's  motion  of 
matter  had  been  raised  to  undue  confidence  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
proportions,  and  had  better  be  the  Government  embraced  in  its 
dropped.  The  fleets,  however,  not-  terms  an  approval  of  the  whole  of 
withstanding  some  eagerness  of  the  Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  during 
French  to  get  away,  were  not  al-  four  years'  tenure  of  his  office.  The 
lowed  to  quit  the  Dardanelles  until  Foreign  Secretary  defendedhis  policy 
Eussia  and  Austria  had  been  finally  not  merely  in  regard  to  Greece^  but 
baffled  in  their  demand  for  the  sur-  also  with  respect  to  the  aflairs  of  Por- 
render  of  the  fugitives.  There  can  tugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Lombardy,. 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Italy,  and  Sicily.  The  merits  of  the 
Nicholas  was  seriously  enraged  at  controversy  are  not  now  in  question ; 
this  check  which  had  been  put  the  interest  in  its  details  is  purely 
upon  him  in  the  face  of  all  Europe ;  historical ;  and  few  would  care  to 
and  that  this  was  the  beginning  wade  through  a  discussion  which 
of  that  frenzy  which  led  to  the  concerns  a  bygone  generation  and 
Crimean  war.  He  refused  an  a  vanished  phase  of  European 
audience  to  the  British  ambassa-  politics.  It  was  the  last  time,  how- 
dor  at  his  Court,  a  step  of  which  ever,  that  a  British  Minister  has 
Lord  Palmerston  took  no  notice;  been  publicly  arraigned  in  Parlia- 
Turkey  was  two  years  before  it  ment  for  being  too  zealous  in  the 
mustered  up  courage  to  fly  in  his  vindication  of  the  national  interests. 
face  so  far  as  actually  to  liberate  These  five  volumes  reveal  all  Lord 
Kossuth  and  his  companions;  and  Palmerston's  strength,  and  all  his 
Lord  Palmerston  writes,  "  The  Em-  glaring  faults  as  Foreign  Minister  of 
peror  will  probably  long  remember  this  country.  But  while  the  faults 
what  has  happened,  and  will  be  frt)m  which  a  former  generation  suf- 
long  ready  to  take  advantage  of  fered,  and  to  which  they  directed 
any  opportunity  to  pay  us  offL"  their  censure,  have  been  forgotten 
The  memorable  debate  of  1850  by  those  who  are  not  afTected 
was  the  turning-point  of  Lord  Pal-  by  the  apprehensions  which  they 
merston's  career.  An  adverse  deci-  excited,  the  strong  manly  de- 
sion  by  the  House  of  Commons,  termination  and  high  spirit  with, 
taking  into  consideration  the  feeling  which  he  asserted  the  author- 
of  the  Court  and  the  decision  of  the  ity  of  England  are  remembered. 
Peers,  would  have  ruined  him ;  but  and  will  probably  secure  for  b» 
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repntation  a  higher  place  than  on 
the  whole  it  deserves. 

He  will  stand  out  in  history  as  the 
worthy  successor  of  Canning,  in  the 
vigour  with  which  he  comhated  the 
purposes  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  repressing 
the  absolutist  tendencies,  and  en- 
couraging the  nascent  aspirations  for 
freedom  in  Europe.  It  was  a  policy 
of  constant  active  interference  con- 
ducted by  a  man  of  great  power,  of 
a  combative,  unyielding  temper,  and 
of  a  firm  confidence  in  the  resources 
and  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  constantly  in  quarrels  out  of 
which  he  usually  came  victorious, 
sometimes  carrying  England  to  the 
verge  of  a  sanguinary  war,  but 
never  over  the  brink.  He  is  en- 
titled to  the^credit  of  having — not- 
withstanding all  his  pugnacity, 
though  he  was  regarded  with  bitter 
hatred,  and  though  he  was  em- 
broiled in  turn  with  every  Govern- 
ment in  Europe — ^preserved  England 
from  European  war  during  the 
whole  of  hu  tenure  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  But  his  policy  gives  no 
proof  of  any  fixity  of  purpose,  of 
the  capacity  to  cement  alliance  and 
friendship,  or  to  wield  extensive 
influence.  His  authority  and  im- 
portance in  Europe  are  unquestion- 
able ;  the  fear  and  hatred  which  he 
inspired  are  equally  clear ;  and  how- 
ever suitable  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  such  restless  and  comba- 
tive interference  might  have  been, 
they  would  be  wholly  misplaced  in 
our  own,  and  be  inconsistent  alike 
with  English  dignity  and  interests. 
One  powerful  criticism  which  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Times'  about  the  time 
of  the  debate  just  referred  to,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  or,  at  all  events, 
which  was  quoted  some  years  after- 
wards in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr  Milner  Gibson  in  the  debate  on 
the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill  in 
1858,  will  show  the  character  and 
the  extent  of  the  opposition  which 
Lord  Palmerston's   mode  of  con- 
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ducting  foreign  affairs  excited  at 
home. 

''  There  is  no  constituted  authority 
in  Europe,"  it  wrote, "  with  which  Lord 
Palmerston  has  not  quarrelled :  there 
is  no  insunection  that  he  has  not  be- 
trayed. The  ardent  partisans  of  Si- 
cilian, ItaHan,  and  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence have  certainly  no  especial 
cause  of  gratitude  to  a  Minister  who 
gave  them  abundance  of  verbal  encour- 
agement, and  then  abandoned  them  to 
their  fate.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  covet  the  goodwill  of  a  foreign 
Power,  no  sacrifice  of  principle  or  of 
interest  is  too  great  for  him.  From 
first  to  last.  Ma  cnaracter  has  been  the 
want  of  a  firm  and  lofty  adherence  to 
the  known  interests  of  Kngland  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  from  the  want  of  any 
such  guiding  laws  of  conduct,  that  oar 
foreign  policy  has  degenerated  into  a 
tissue  of  caprices,  machinations,  petty 
contentions,  and  everlasting  disputes. 

But  whatever  his  shortcomings, 
and  the  exaggerated  view  which 
was  taken  of  them  by  many,  Lord 
Palmerston  triumphed ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  alike  of  his  contemporaiies 
and  of  posterity,  he  deserved  to 
triumph.  His  merits  altogether 
transcended  his  faults;  and  Eng- 
land will  forgive  much  to  a  states- 
man who  vindicates  with  spirit 
what  he  believes  to  be  her  interest 
and  dignity.  And  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  belief  so  often  expressed 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  that  he  was 
not  merely  exposed  to  the  legitimate 
attacks  and  criticisms  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  that  there  was  a  genotal 
foreign  conspiracy  working  in  the 
press  and  in  society  at  home  to  drive 
him  from  his  post,  it  was  inevitable^ 
in  his  own  words,  that  "  instead  of 
expelling  and  overthrowing  him 
with  disgrace,  it  rendered  hun  the 
most  popular  Minister  that  for  a 
very  long  course  of  time  had  held 
his  office." 

But  the  debate  of  1860  is  memor- 
able, not  merely  as  the  turning-point 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  life — as  the 
event  which  lifted  him  out  of  the 
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groove  of  mere  departmental  minis- 
teis  into  the  position  of  Prime  Min- 
igter — ^bnt  as  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  those  nine  reformed 
Parliaments  which  sat  under  the 
Act  of  1832.  In  point  of  date  it 
divided  the  period  hetween  the  two 
Beform  Acts  of  1832  and  1868  in- 
to nearly  equal  portions ;  and  taken 
in  connection  with  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  death  the  day  afterwards,  it 
marks  the  transition  to  a  changed 
condition  in  English  politics.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  Sir  R  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Eussell  had  for  more 
than  half  a  generation  divided  be- 
tween them  the  applause  and  confi- 
dence of  the  English  people.  The 
associations  connected  with  unre- 
formed  Parliaments  and  the  days  of 
Lord  Liverpool  had  not  died  away; 
the  controversy  between  Protection 
and  Free  Trade  was  still  in  the  air; 
the  Conservatives  had  broken  away 
from  their  leaders ;  the  Peelites  were 
a  distinct  party  by  themselves. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  persofh 
net  and  the  politics  rapidly  change ; 
there  is  a  general  shif^ng  of  party. 
One  of  the  primary  causes  of  this 
change  was  the  altered  position  and 
prospects  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
was  the  hero  of  the  debate,  of  the 
hour,  and  of  the  country.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  much 
longer  hold  a  subordinate  position. 

Then  with  the  disappearance  of 
his  ancient  rival,  Lord  John  Bussell 
seemed  to  enter  upon  a  downward 
course,  in  which,  by  several  of  the 
gravest  errors  of  judgment  ever 
committed  by  any  statesman,  he 
finally  forfeited  a  leadership  from 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  dislodge  him. 

The  Ministry  of  1852  gave  official 
leaders  to  the  Conservatives ;  and  the 
dissolution  of  that  year  effected  a  re- 
organisation of  parties  in  which,  after 
several  efforts  to  resist,  the  Peelites 
finally  disappeared  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberals.  The  policy  of  Pro- 
tection and  the  finality  of  reform 


disappeared  at  about  the  same  time^; 
and  the  frequent  hesitations  of  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Mr  Gladstone 
as  to  which  party  they  would  ulti- 
mately join,  plainly  showed  that 
no  vital  differences  in  principle  or 
policy  separated  the  two  parties 
which  then  appealed  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  The  conduct 
and  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  in 
Opposition  during  the  Crimean  war 
did  not  differ  more  widely  &om 
that  of  the  old  Whig  party  during 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  than  the 
conduct  and  attitude  of  the  same 
party  with  regard  to  the  parliamen- 
tary reform  schemes  of  1851-66 
differed  from  that  of  the  old  Tory 
party  previously  to  1832.  The 
times  were  changed,  and  political 
parties  had  changed  with  them. 

We  are  only  concerned  to  notice 
the  way  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
guided  his  course  amidst  his  new 
surroundings.     The  first  event  to 
refer  to  was  the  memorandum  of 
the  Queen,  prepared  probably  by 
the  Prince  Consort  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  hand- 
ed to  Lord  Palmerston  within  a 
month  of  his  signal  triumph.     It 
in  terms  threatened  him  with  dis- 
missal unless  he  administered  his 
office  in  due  accord  with  the  Crown, 
keeping    the    sovereign    fully   in- 
formed of  what  was  passing,  and 
forbearing  to  conduct  affairs  inde- 
pendenUy   of    her,  by    arbitrarily 
altering   or   modifying    despatches 
without  her  sanction-     We  are  not 
informed  what  were  the  transactions 
which  gave  rise  to  this  severe  re- 
proof; but  we  do  know  that  under 
William  IV.,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  the    Queen's  reign,  under  Lord 
Grey  and   Lord  Melbourne,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  almost  the  uncon- 
trolled direction  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  lecturing  sovereigns  and  ambas- 
sadors ;  was  as  ready,  as  these  vol- 
umes show,  with  his  threats  of  war, 
as  a  schoolboy  with  his  fists;  and 
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these  circamBtances,  joined  to  the 
known  character  and  disposition  of 
the  man,  and  the  intrinsic  impro- 
bability of  Queen  and  Premier  re- 
sorting to  such  a  memorandum, 
except  to  restrain  an  unmanageable 
Minister,  leave  yery  little  doubt  that 
the  reproof  was  deserved.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  reception  of  a  depu- 
tation about  Turkish  treatment  of 
Hungarian  refugees,  and  in  diplo- 
matic conversation  and  despatches 
in  regard  to  the  events  in  Paris  of 
December  2,  1851,  he  was  con- 
sidered to  have  transgressed  the 
Queen's  directions ;  and  Lord  John 
Eussell,  in  the  curtest  manner,  in  a 
letter  which  plainly  betokens  that 
estrangement  and  offence  had  ob- 
literated the  effect  of  twenty  years 
of  close  political  connection  and 
friendship,  dismissed  him  from  his 
office.  This  was  the  close  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  career  as  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, and,  in  our  view,  was  not 
to  his  credit  His  vigorous  will 
and  exuberant  self-confidence  had 
broken  loose  &om  restraint  and 
official  subordination;  he  mistook 
his  Sovereign  and  Premier  for  for- 
eign Powers  who  must  be  overruled 
for  their  own  good ;  in  Lord  John 
Eussell's  words,  ''he  forgot  and 
neglected  what  was  due  to  the 
Grown  and  his  colleagues.'* 

But  if  the  result  was  disastrous 
and  discreditable  to  Lord  Palmer- 
stone,  it  was  still  more  so  for  Lord 
John  Eussell.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  he  was  ''not  strong  enough'for 
the  situation,"  and  that  his  older 
and  more  experienced  subordinate 
was  conscious  of  the  fact.  We  do 
not  join  in  either  Lord  Palmerston's 
or  Mr  Ashley's  censure  upon  his 
reading  in  Parliament  the  Queen's 
memorandum.  That  was  inevitable ; 
the  memorandum  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  transactions  which  led 
to  the  dismissal,  and  its  suppression 
would  have  been  impracticable. 

The  blame  seems  more  justly 
due  to  the  absence  of  any  effort  on 


the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
effect  suitable  explanations  between 
the  secretary  and  the  sovereign. 
There  was  probably  great  jealousy 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  perhaps 
also  a  misplaced  confidence  that  the 
projected  Eeform  Bill  would  again 
bring  to  the  Whig  leader  a  tide  of 
prosperity  and  power.  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  letter  shows  the  feeling  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  subject;  for  while 
agreeing  in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  coup  d^Stat  by  one 
person  to  give  France  a  chance  of 
a  peaceable  future,  he  writes  to  his 
dismissed  colleague,  "  I  wish  such 
opinions  had  not  been  expressed  to 
an  ambassador  apparently  not  very 
well  disposed  to  receive  them,  with- 
out having  been  previously  com- 
municated to  J.  Eussell  and  the 
Queen,  knowing  as  I  long  have 
known  the  extent  of  susceptibility 
which  prevailed  in  that  quarter  on 
these  matters."  It  does  not  seem 
very  clear  whether  the  suscepti- 
bility is  imputed  to  J.  Eussell  as 
well  as  to  the  Queen ;  but  as  he  adds 
that  he  has  "greatly  lamented"  it, 
and  unsuccessfully  laboured  to  com- 
bat it,  we  may  infer  that  he  is  talk- 
ing of  his  colleague.  However, 
Lord  John  sacrificed  his  colleague, 
and  with  it  all  title  to  his  f uitiier 
allegiance.  It  was  a  desperate 
move  'for  the  Premier.  His  Gov- 
ernment had  already  once  resigned, 
and  was  moribund.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  public  feeling  went 
with  Lord  Palmerston  and  adversely 
to  the  Premier. 

The  correspondence  then  discloses 
the  state  of  Lord  Palmerston's  mind 
upon  several  matters  upon  which 
the  public  at  the  time  was  in  doubt. 
It  appears  that  Lord  Derby  in  1852 
offered  him  the  Ghancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  of  course  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  not  much  disposed  to  join 
the  new  Cabinet  in  any  case ;  but 
if  it  "  had  been  framed  on  a  com- 
prehensive principle,  and  Protection 
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had  been  thrown  overboaid,  the  same  year  (1852),  he  says :  "  I  could 
matter  would  have  required  consi-  feel  no  confidence  in  hia  discietion  or 
•deration."  Later  on  he  says :  "  I  judgment  as  a  political  leader,  and 
beHeve  the  Derby  Government  could  placQ  no  trust  in  his  fidelity 
rather  calculate  upon  inducing  me  as  a  colleague  having  my  official 
to  join  them  when  Protection  has  position  at  his  mercy."  '*  That  as 
had  its  public  funeral;  on  this  point,  a  political  leader  he  is  not  to  be 
•of  course,  I  am  studiously  silent ;  depended  upon ;  is  infirm  of  pur- 
but  I  have  no  intention  or  inclina-  pose,  changeable  in  his  views,  and 
tion  to  enlist  under  Derby's  ban>  perpetually  moved  by  influences 
ners."  The  result  of  his  studious  which  are  known  and  felt  only  by 
silence  was  that  he  was  courted  for  their  results."  And  then  he  adds 
the  next  three  years  by  both  par-  with  regard  to.  himself  as  a  Premier : 
ties ;  and  it  is  fair  (o  assume  that  **  I  think,  on  the  whole,  my  defi- 
the  old  diplomatist  knew  the  best  ciencies  are  not  greater  than  those 
mode  of  obtaining  a  high  parlia-  of  Derby  and  John  Russell,  or  of  any 
mentary  bid — to  leave,  as  he  says,  other  person  who  at  present  could 
''  the  public,  the  press,  the  Parlia-  be  chosen."  It  may  be  interesting 
ment,  and  political  parties,  all  well  to  add  to  these  personal  criticisms 
disposed  and  civil."  All  the  while  his  remark  upon  Sir  Eobert  Peel : 
he  was  strongly  and  rightly  of  "  Peel  is  not  by  any  means  so  real- 
opinion  that ''  it  would  not  answer  ly  prudent  a  man  as  people  think 
nor  be  at  all  agreeable*'  to  break  him.  He  is  impelled  strongly  by 
with  the  party  with  which  he  had  sudden  and  violent  impulses ;  and 
been  associated  for  twenty -two  his  reserved  and  apparently  cold 
years,  with  whose  aid  he  had  won  manner  is,  I  really  believe,  not  only 
the  victory  of  1850,  and  "go  slap  the  result  of  proud  shyness,  but  is 
over  to  the  opposite  camp  merely  also  purposely  assumed  to  assist  him 
on  account  of  a  freak  of  John  Eus-  in  that  self-control  which  he  feels 
sell's,  which  the  whole  Whig  party  to  be  so  constantly  necessary." 
regretted  and  condemned."  Yet  We  now  come  to  the  formation 
the  outlook  was  somewhat  uncer-  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet — ^the  most 
taiiL  The  chance  of  his  obtaining  celebrated  Cabinet  of  Queen  Yic- 
the  leadership  of  either  party  was  toria — which  included  every' man  of 
indefinitely  remote ;  and  there  was  the  first  rank  in  the  House  of  Com- 
no  one  in  public  life  capable  of  mons  except  Mr  Disraeli ;  and,  that 
leading  him.  Of  Lord  Derby  he  nothing  might  be  wanting  in  ability 
says:  "I  do  not  think  highly  of  and  experience,  possessedaCockbum 
him  as  a  statesman,  and  I  suspect  and  a  Bethell  for  its  law  officers,  the 
there  are  many  matters  on  which  most  famous  of  the  successors  of 
he  and  I  should  not  agree."  Of  Thurlow  and  Wedderbum. 
Lord  John  EusseU  he  says:  "It  The  significance  in  the  eyes  of 
would  be  a  very  pressing  public  foreign  countries  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
emergency  which  would  induce  me  accession  to  the  post  of  Prime 
to  place  myself  again  under  him,  Minister  must  have  been  very 
not  on  account  of  present  senti-  great  Several*  references  by  Lord 
ment,  which  I  have  ceased  to  feel,  Palmerston  to  his  own  unpopularity 
and  he  and  I  meet  in  private  as  at  Court,  and  to  the  infiuence  "  of 
good  friends  as  ever;  but  he  has  Peel  and  his  Grovemment,  with  Aber- 
^own  on  so  many  occasions  such  a  deen  as  Foreign  Secretary,"  in  in- 
want  of  sound  judgment  and  dis-  creasing  the  subserviency  expected 
oretion  that  I  have  lost  all  political  at  the  palace,  and  so  on,  point  to 
confidence  in  him."  Later  on,  in  the  a  preference  for  Lord  Aberdeen's 
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policy,  sanctioned  as  it  always  had 
been  by  Peel  and  Wellington,  being 
entertained  by  the  loyal  personages. 
This  no  doubt  was  stiengthened  by 
Palmerston's  failure  over  the  Span- 
ish marriages,  and  by  the  peaceful 
tenor  of  Aberdeen's  conduct  of  affaiis 
(1841-46),  as  compared  with  the 
somewhat  turbulent  administration 
of  them  before  and  afterwards.  It 
would  doubtless  be  known  to  foreign 
ambassadors;  and  Balmerston's  in- 
ability to  resent  the  affiront  of  Spain 
would  all  tend  to  lower  his  personal 
prestige  abroad.  Then  his  dismissal 
from  office;  the  apparent  determina- 
tion that  he  should  neyer  again 
enter  the  Foreign  Office;  the  cii^ 
cumstance  that  both  he  and  Lord 
John  were  compelled  to  act  in 
subordination  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
spite  of  their  long  hostility  to  him, 
— would  all  tend  to  the  conclusion 
abroad,  that  all  the  influences  at 
work  at  home,  from,  the  Crown 
downwards,  had  combined  to  insure 
the  ascendancy  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position 
and  influence  of  this  statesman  were 
wholly  misinterpreted ;  but  we  get, 
by  necessary  inferences  from  several 
passages  in  this  correspondence, 
some  notion  of  the  causes  which 
were  in  operation  to  produce  that 
delusion.  Lord  Palmerston  him- 
self, as  well  as  foreign  Powers,  be- 
lieved that  his  day  at  the  Foreign 
Office  was  past;  and  he  assigned  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age  as  un- 
fitting him,  at  68,  for  an  office  which 
Lord  Eussell,  a  man  of  far  less  phy- 
sical vigour,  held  till  he  was  73. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that,  contrary  to  the  public 
notion  at  the  time.  Lord  Pahnerston 
cordially  acquiesced  in  his  exclu- 
sion, so  far  as  his  own  personal 
tastes  were  concerned.  Writing  in 
November  1852,  and  speculating 
upon  a  possible  fdture  arrangement, 
he  says:  ''In  that  case  I  should 
have  the  Home  Office,  and  Johnny 
the  Foreign.     I  should  in  any  case 


much  prefer  the  Home  Office  to 
going  back  to  the  immense  labour 
of  the  Foreign  Office."  The  same 
sentiment  is  repeated  several  times  in 
his  most  confidential  letters.  "The 
Home  Office  was  my  own  choice," 
he  writes.  "I  had  long  settled 
in  my  own  mind  that  I  would  not 
go  back  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
that  if  I  ever  took  any  it  should  be 
the  Home."  Accordingly,  as  &i  as 
Parliament  and  the  public  were  con- 
cerned, he  seemed  to  be  laid  on  the 
shelf  while  the  most  imporfcant 
European  drama  between  Waterloo 
and  Sedan  was  being  played  onk 
In  December  1851  the  world  waa 
startled  by  his  summary  diOTniflsal ; 
in  December  1852  it  was  again  as- 
tonished by  his  acceptance  of  a  new 
office  xmder  his  old  rival,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  "  from  whom,"  he  says, 
"I  had  differed  so  widely  for  twenty- 
five  years  on  all  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  that  my  joining  an  admin- 
istration of  which  he  was  the  head 
would  be  liable  to  misconstruction '' 
(he  little  knew  how  great)  ''  both  at 
home  and  abroad;"  in  December 
1853,  after  the  massacre  at  Sinope, 
and  during  the  astounding  indeci- 
sion of  the  Cabinet^  it  learned  with 
wonder  and  incredulity  that  he  had 
resigned  on  accoxmt  of  a  difference 
respecting  a  detail  in  the  projected 
Heform  Bill  which  no  one  wanted, 
and  which  was  indifferent  to  any 
one  but  the  author.  But  this  book 
discloses  that  within  the  Cabinet 
he  was  active  and  infiuential ;  that 
he  was  in  flavour  of  a  far  more 
vigorous  policy  than  Lord  Aberdeen 
could  be  brought  to  adopt;  that 
though  he  at  times  succeeded, 
notably  in  effecting  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Crimea,  he  was  far 
more  often  overruled;  and  the 
serious  question  arises  as  we  read 
these  letters,  and  consider  not 
merely  what  they  say,  but  the  state 
of  things  which  they  clearly  indi- 
cate, how  far  Lord  Palmerston  was 
justified  in  retaining  his  seat^  and 
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seonring  to  the  diplomacy  of  Lord  tions,  which  he  had  before  been 
Aberdeen  the  acquiescence  of  the  told  were  '*  inadmissible/'  do  not 
conntrji  and  creating  delusion  appear  to  have  been  allowed  by  his 
abroad.  Bad  he  been  Prime  Min-  colleagues ;  and  a  second  resigna- 
ister,  the  Bnssian  war  would  in  all  tion  on  the  same  ground  might  ha,ye 
probability  not  have  occurred ;  but  been  necessary,  and  would  have  laid 
as  it  was,  the  altematiye  seemed  to  him  open  to  the  charge  of  levity  in 
be  to  stay  and  influence  negotiations  leaving  and  rejoining  the  councils 
which  he  could  not  direct^  encour-  of  the  Queen  at  a  critical  moment 
age  others  where  he  could  not  dis-  in  affairs.  ''  Their  earnest  represen- 
play  his  own  spirit,  or  go  out  and  tations,"  on  this  subject^  he  says^ 
weaken,  as  he  thought,  the  only  '^  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Cabi- 
possible  administration.  We  hare  net  had  on  Thursday  taken  a  deci- 
no  doubt  that  he  acted  from  patri>  sion  on  Turkish  affairs  in  entire 
otic  motives  (devotion  to  his  country  accordance  with  opinions  which  I 
breathes  in  every  line  of  his  corre-  had  long  unsuccesetfully  pressed  up- 
spondence),  but  looking  back  upon  on  them,  decided  me  to  withdraw 
these  letters  and  memoranda  by  the  my  resignation."  ''  It  is  very  im- 
lightof  subsequent  events,  we  think  portant,"  he  adds,  ''and  will  give 
he  acted  wrongly;  and  that  an  early  the  Allied  squadrons  the  command 
resignation  would  have  called  forth  of  the  Black  Sea."  Of  course  Par- 
public  spirit  and  determination  in  liament  was  never  told  a  word  of 
a  way  which  would  have  influenced  this,  but  was  left  to  believe  that  a 
events,  and  probably  have  carried  difference  about  reform  had  arisen 
him  into  office  at  the  head  of  one  or  between  the  two  Whig  statesmen, 
other  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  whose  feud  was  deep  and  recent. 

His  own  view  is  expressed  in  this  l^ow,  what  were  those  opinions 

way.    Writing,  Dec.   19,  1853,  to  which  had  long  been  unsuccessfully 

his  brother-in-law,  he  says :  ''  I  felt  pressed  I     Piece  by  piece,  we  are 

that  it  would  have  been  silly  to  getting  at  the  deliberations  and  in- 

have  gone  out  because  I  could  not  temal  condition  of   this  Cabinet, 

have  my  own  way  about  Turkish  which  floundered  into  a  sanguinary 

afiGdrs,   seeing   that    my    presence  and  costly  war,  and  astonished  the 

did  good,  by  modifying  the  views  world  alike  by  its  talents  and  its 

of  tihose  ichose  policy  I  thought  incapacity.     Lord  Bussell  declared 

had"    The  country  was  never  in-  (see  his  ' Eecollections,'  p.    271), 

formed  of  this  difference  of  opinion ;  that  if  he  had  been  Prime  Minister 

but  it  shrewdly  and  strongly  sus-  he  should  have  insisted  on  the  ac- 

pected  and  believed  it,  while  to  ceptance  by  Turkey  of  the  Austrian 

Parliament    Lord    Aberdeen    dis-  Note ;  but  that  Lord  Aberdeen  de- 

tinctly  asserted  that  the  difference  clined  to  enforce  that  condition,  and 

of  opinion  which  led  to  his  resigna-  was  therefore^  as  Lord  Eussell  plain- 

tion  was  in  reference  to  parliament-  ly  hints,  responsible  for  the  war. 

ary  reform.    That  was  literally  true.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  who  was  Lord 

and  was  the  reason  Lord  Palmerston  Aberdeen's  private  secretary  at  the 

himself   assigns    in  these    letters,  time,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 

which  in  that  case,  so  foor  as  it  was  with  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 

personal  at  all,  was  personal  to  Lord  says,  in  a  letter  in  the  '  Times '  of 

John  Russell,  and  not  to  the  Peel-  the  Ist  March  1875,  that,  as  the 

ites.     But  he  went  back  again  sim-  accredited  guardian  of  Loni  Aber- 

ply  on  the  assurance  that  all  the  deen's  fame,  and  armed  with  wea- 

details  of  the  Eeform  Bill  were  stiU  pons  for  its  defence,  there  are  cases 

''open  to  discussion;"  his  objec-  which  he  has  been  told  beforehand 
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by  Sir  James  Giaham,  which  ^' will 
leqnire  iniervention  and  the  publi- 
cation of  documents  of  recent  date ;" 
and  amongst  those  cases  are  includ- 
•ed  '*  the  share  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
'the  transactions  relating  to  the  war, 
and  the  relations  between  him  and 
Lord  John  Eussell."  And  no  doubt 
:at  some  future  time  there  will  be 
some  valuable  light  to  be  thrown 
on  a  momentous  period  of  English 
history.  The  chief  actors  were  not 
unduly  anxious  for  their  reputationst 
With  the  aid  of  these  weapons  he 
declares  that  both  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Lord  Clarendon  wished  to  en- 
force the  acceptance  of  the  Austrian 
^ote ;  that  Lord  John  declared  he 
would  leaye  the  Cabinet  if  they  did ; 
and  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  only  averted  by  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia's  statement  that 
his  construction  of  the  Note  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Turks,  and  dif- 
fered from  Lord  Aberdeen's.  The 
result  of  this  letter  and  of  Lord 
Eussell's  reply  to  it  leave  these 
points  clear.  First,  that  the  Aus- 
trian Note,  so  far  as  appears,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Cabinet 
und  the  other  Powers,  including 
Eussia,  but  was  unfavourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Sultan,  who  proposed 
modifications  in  it.  Second,  that 
Aberdeen,  Clarendon,  and  Palmer- 
.ston,  while  regarding  the  modi- 
fications as  treasonable,  pressed 
Turkey  to  sign  it  under  an  assur- 
ance j&om  the  Powers  that  they 
•regarded  it  in  a  similar  sense  to  that 
which  it  would  more  clearly  have 
borne,  had  the  modifications  been 
inserted  in  the  text ;  but  that  Lord 
John  Eussell  disliked  this  proposal 
to  the  extent  of  threatening  resigna- 
tion if  it  were  persisted  in  or  accept- 
ed by  Turkey.  Finally,  on  it  ap- 
pearing that  Eussia  would  not  agree 
to  the  modifications,  and  interpreted 
the  unmodified  Note  in  the  same 
sense  as  Turkey,  a  new  Note  was 
drawn  up  by  the  English  and  French 
Governments,  in  the  sense  approved 


by  Turkey,  to  which  a  declaration, 
practically  insisting  on  its  accept- 
ance, was  proposed  to  be  added. 
Lord  Clarendon,  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  were  in  favour 
of  this  addition,  as  was  Lord  Abet^ 
deen;  Lord  J.  Eussell  and  Lord 
Palmerston  "  were  both  determined 
to  resist  it  to  the  utmost  extremity." 
Lord  Aberdeen  gave  in,  and  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Arthur  Grordon,  ''at  the 
time  and  ever  after  until  his  death" 
was  xmder  the  impression  that  war 
might  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 
Lord  Eussell  immediately  admits 
that  the  war  was  owing ''  to  an  irre- 
concilable difference  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  me  on  the  one  side, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  various 
members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
other."  Considering  that  the  war 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
Eussian  Emperor's  jealousy  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  and  of  Turkey 
under  his  influence  openly  checking 
him  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
assuming  to  impose  upon  him  fresh 
conditions  from  those  which  in 
concert  with  the  other  Powers  he 
had  apparently  approved,  these  di- 
vided counsels  and  these  obscurely- 
worded  Notes  were  most  disastrous. 
The  Czar  was,  in  Lord  Eussell's 
words,  in  a  state  of  frenzy;  but 
that  frenzy  might  have  been  pre* 
vented  by  firmness,  or  appeased  by 
conciliation.  The  English  Cabinet 
was  incapable  of  either  course. 
Now  we  come  to  Lord  Palmer^ 
ston's  line  of  action  as  shown  in 
this  book.  He  urged  upon  Lord 
Clarendon  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  Eussia  to  take  advantage  to  the 
full  extent  of  any  want  of  firmness 
in  other  Governments,  but  always 
to  retire  before  a  decided  resistance. 
When  the  Eussian  army  crossed  the 
Pruth  and  occupied  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  Lord  Palmerston 
pressed  upon  the  Prime  Minister 
to  order  the  squadrons  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  with  liberty  to  go  (if  neces- 
sary) into  the  Black  Sea,  urging  that 
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a  bold  course  wotild  act  as  a  whole- 
some check  on  Eassia,  stimulate 
the  diplomacy  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, and  encourage  Turkey,  and  be 
popular  at  home.  Lord  Aberdeen 
hesitated.  *'  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
I  dread  popular  support.  On  some 
occasion  when  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly vehemently  applauded  Alcibi- 
ades,  he  asked  if  he  had  said  any- 
thing particularly  foolish."  Lord 
Palmerston  "  tried  again  to  persuade 
the  Cabinet  to  send  the  squadrons 
up  to  the  Bosphorus,  but  failed." 
Bussia,  he  said,  was  bent  upon  a 
stand-up  fight ;  and  '^  our  position, 
waiting  timidly  and  submissively, 
at  the  back-door  while  Bussia  is 
violently,  threateningly,  and  arro- 
gantly forcing  her  way  into  the 
house,  is  unwise  with  a  view  to  a 
peaceful  settlement."  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  that 
Turkey  was  at  peace  when  her 
territory  was  invaded  as  a  means 
of  coercion ;  and  that  the  only  reason 
to  be  given  for  inactivity  ''  must  be 
a  yielding  to  Brunnow's  advice, 
and  a  fear  of  displeasing  the  Em- 
peror." He  urged  promptitude  of 
execution  as  essential  to  the  effect 
of  the  measure.  The  fleets,  how- 
ever, were  not  sent;  and  the  Bus- 
sian  Government  had  the  arrogance 
to  declare  that  their  occupation  of 
the  Principcdities  was  in  answer  to 
the  presence  of  the  fleets  "  outside  " 
the  Dardanelles.  Lord  Palmerston 
immediately  pointed  out  how  en- 
tirely our  excessive  forbearance  was 
thrown  away;  that  our  inaction  and 
hesitation  were  looked  upon  as 
symptoms  of  fear  and  forerunners 
of  submission.  In  a  memorandum 
circulated  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  again  urged  that  Bus- 
sia's  insolent  pretension  should  be. 
met  by  sending  the  squadrons  up 
the  Bosphorus;  and  that  Count 
Kesseliode  should  be  told  that  as 
he  had  presumed  to  dictate  to 
us  the    movements  of   our    fleet, 
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^'  we  had  no  alternative  left  but  to 
station  that  fleet  at  the  heart  of 
that  empire  whose  integrity  and 
independence  have  been  unwarrant- 
ably threatened  by  a  Bussian  inva- 
sion of  its  territory."  He  declared 
that  the  Bussian  Government  had 
been  ''  led  on  step  by  step  by  the 
apparent  timidity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  England;"  and  insisted  that 
''reports  artfully  propagated  that  the 
British  Cabinet  had  declared  that  it 
would  have  la  paix  a  tout  prix,  had 
not  been  sufiGiciently  contradicted  by 
any  overt  acts."  He  pointed  out 
that  with  a  more  vigorous  action 
on  our  part  "  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment would  have  paused  in  its 
course,  and  things  would  not  have 
come  to  the  pass  at  which  they  had 
now  arrived."  He  declares  our  posi- 
tion humiliating ;  and  the  whole  cir- 
cular reads  like  a  vehement  invec- 
tive against  the  policy  for  which 
he  was  responsible,  and  which  he 
thought  it  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  alter.  Lord  Aberdeen,  how- 
ever, considered  that  Count  I^essel- 
rode's  circular  should  only  be  met 
by  a  grave  expostulation,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  acquiesced  with  reservsr 
tions  in  the  Premieres  decision ;  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  his  reputation 
does  not  gain  by  his  having  done 
80.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
us  the  gravest  blunder  in  his  whole 
career.  To  give  his  own  words  : 
"  I  am  prepared  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  submitting  even  to  insult 
rather  than  afford  to  the  quibbling 
and  pettifogging  Government  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  any  pre- 
text arising  out  of  our  course  for 
refusing  terms  of  accommodation 
unobjectionable  to  themselves." 

The  evil  consequences  to  Eng- 
land of  having  Lord  Aberdeen  at 
this  time  Prime  Minister  appear 
very  strongly  in  this  biography. 
Lord  Palmerston  "knew  that  pri- 
vate   and    verbal  communications, 
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given  in  all  honesty,  but  tinctured 
by  the  personal  bias  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  were  doing  irreparable 
mischief;  and  that  the  Bussian 
Minister  was  determined  not  to 
take  them  at  their  true  value,  but 
persbted  in  giving  them  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  desired  for  them 
— viz.,  an  insuperable  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Government 
to  any  active  measure  against  his 
country."  Ko  decision,  however, 
of  any  importance  was  taken ;  we 
drifted  and  drifted,  and  on  Novem.- 
ber  30,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  Sinope. 

Ten  days  afterwards  (the  news 
having   meanwhile   arrived)    Lord 
Palmerston  urged  that  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  should  be  shut  up 
in  Sebastopol;  pointing  out  that 
such  a  step,  though  an  act  of  hos- 
tility, was  no  more  so  than  the 
declaration  already  made  that  no 
landing  or  attack  should  be  made 
on    Turkish  territory.     The  only 
difference,  he  naively  pointed  out, 
was  that  the  step  already  taken  was 
incomplete  and  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  whilst  the  one  he  proposed 
would  be  complete  and  sufficient, 
and  would  tend  to  facilitate  the 
conclusion  of  peace.    To  this  Lord 
Aberdeen  rejoined :  ''  I  confess  I 
am  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  mode 
which  you  think  most  likely  to  re- 
store peace."    Two  days  afterwards 
Lord  Palmerston  resigned,  ostensibly 
t)n  a  difference  respecting  reform. 
During  his  absence,  evidently  as  the 
only  mode  of  inducing  him  to  re- 
turn, the  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Black 
Sea,  with  instructions  to  the  admiral 
to  prevent  any  Bussian  vessels  of 
war  from  leaving  port.     Lord  Pal- 
merston thereupon  returned,  with- 
out having  composed  his  difference 
on  the  subject  of   reform.      And 
Lord    Aberdeen    writes  :    '^  I    am 
glad  to  find  that  you  approve  of 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
with  respect   to    the  British  and 
French  fleets  adopted  in  your  ab- 


sence.   I  feel  sure  you  will  have 
learnt  with  pleasure  that  whether 
you  are  absent  or  present  the  Gov- 
ernment are  duly  careful  to  pre- 
serve ixorn  all  ii^jury  the  interests 
and  dignity  of  the  country  1 "     It 
reads   like  a   burlesque.     In  our 
view  Lord  Palmerston  was  entirely 
out  of  place  in  this  Cabinet     Had 
his  policy  predominated  from  the 
first,    Bussia    would    never    have 
crossed  the  Pruth.     Had  the  party 
of  peace  prevailed,  the  differences 
between  Bussia  and  Turkey  were 
not  so  vital  but  that  the  dignity  of 
the  Czar  could  have  been  saved, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Sultan 
sufficiently  maintained.     The  pres- 
ence of  Lord  Palmerston  prevented 
a  pacific  policy  firom  being  consis- 
tently   maintained;    it    ftiled    to 
cause  the  adoption  of  a  resolute 
tone  and  a  firm  resistance ;  it  re- 
strained the  spirit  of  the  English 
people,  who  believed  that  his  coun- 
sels would  prevail ;  and  the  fact  of 
his  being  relegated  to  the  Home  Of- 
fice, after  he  had  been  snubbed  by 
the  country  and  dismissed  by  Lord 
John,  and  the  fact  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen being  elevated  over  the  heads 
of  both  statesmen,  misled  the  Con- 
tinental rulers.     We  fear  &om  this 
record  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
aware  of  this  delusion,  though  not 
nearly  the  full  extent  of  it.     He 
overrated  his  power  to  mitigate  the 
feebleness  of  the  Government  policy; 
he  underrated  his  own  power  in  the 
country.    In  his  then  political  posi- 
tion he  felt  it  necessary  not  to 
break  with  the  Peelites,  who  subse- 
quently smoothed  his  way  to  the 
Premiership;  and  either  underrated 
the  prejudicial  consequences  of  the 
English  attitude,  or  felt  convinced 
that  war  with  Bussia  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.     Whatever  was  the  true  so- 
lution, it  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
the  country  that  such  vital  differ- 
ences  shoidd    exist    in  the  same 
Cabinet,  or  that  the  issue  of  peace 
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•or  war  should  ever  become  an  open  House  of  Commons,  and  of  leading 

question  in  any  Administration.  his  colleagues  in  the  lurch,  under 

The  noticeable  point  about  the  circumstances  of  the  most  ezasper- 

rest  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Aber-  ating  embaixassment.     Had  he  done 

deen's  Cabinet  is  that  Lord  Pal-  otherwise,  and  by  his  assurances 

merston  is  the  admitted  author  of  and  influence  obtained  a  different 

the  Crimean  expedition.    He  com-  decision  on  Mr  Boebuck's  motion, 

mitted  the  country  to  the  siege  of  he  would  haye  covered  himself  with 

Sebastopol;   and    he    determined,  infamy.     He  could  not  resist  the 

while  colleague  after  colleague  slip-  motion ;  and  his  condenmation  is, 

ped  from  his  side,  that  the  war  not  that  he  resigned  then,  but  that 

should  not  end  till  Sebastopol  had  he  did  not  resign  in  November,  or 

fallen.      And    unquestionably    he  at  least  before  Parliament  met.     At 

was  right  in  that,  whatever  may  be  all  events,  by  the  course  which  he 

our  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  took   then,  and    also    at    another 

expedition.  critical  moment,  he  reaped  all  the 

Then  came  the  fall  of  the  Coali-  odium,  and  Lord  Palmerston  all  the 
tion  Cabinet,  and  the  transactions  benefit.  The  Government  was  beaten 
which  banished  Lord  Aberdeen  with  by  a  majority  of  157 ;  and  its  igno- 
ignominy  from  the  head  of  affairs,  minious  overthrow  at  such  a  critical 
and  established  Lord  Palmerston  as  moment  produced  the  same  effect 
the  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  a  post  upon  the  House  of  Commons  that 
which  he  held  in  spite  of  every  the  news  of  the  escape  of  Kapoleon 
effort  of  Lord  John  Bussell  for  the  from  Elba  produced  upon  the  con- 
rest  of  his  life.  Grave  disasters  f erence  at  Vienna :  it  was  received 
happened  in  the  Crimea;  ''horrible  with  derisive,  perhaps  hysterical 
and  heart-rending"  accounts  of  the  laughter.  Certainly  if  Lord  John 
army  poured  in  upon  us.  Lord  failed  to  induce  Lord  Aberdeen's 
John  lost  all  confidence  in  the  Duke  voluntary  resignation,  he  at  least 
of  Newcastle's  administration ;  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  with 
as  the  second  in  command,  a  sort  of  ignominy  out  of  ofiS^ce. 
Premier  in  reversion,  urged  on  Lord  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon  be- 
Aberdeen  the  necessity  of  recon-  came  Prime  Minister,  the  Whigs, 
struction,  and  the  appointment  of  and  notably  Lord  Clarendon,  re- 
Lord  Palmerston  as  War  Minister,  fusing  to  serve  under  Lord  John. 
The  account  by  Mr  Ashley  does  not  Mr  Gladstone,  Sir  J.  Graham,  and 
give  the  date  of  this  communication,  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  at  first  took 
but  according  to  our  ^recollection,  it  office  under  him ;  and  Lord  Aber- 
was  in  November.  Lord  Aberdeen  deen,  by  "  handsome  conduct  and 
refused,  and  the  palsy  of  indecision  friendly  and  energetic  exertions," 
was  over  Lord  John.  Clearly  he  gave  him  assistance  which  he  ac- 
ought  to  have  resigned,  and  not  have  knowledged  to  have  been  important 
remained  responsible  for  a  grossly  and  indispensable.  The  chi^  points 
inadequate  conduct  of  the  war — so  of  interest,  personal  to  Lord  Palmer- 
inadequate  as  to  justify  lus  grave  ston  and  his  reputation,  in  the 
representation  to  the  ^emier.  In  pages  which  refer  to  his  first  Pre- 
an  evil  moment  for  himself  he  pro-  miership,  are  the  stress  which  he 
crastinated,  fed  by  the  delusive  hope  laid,  even  in  the  early  conference 
which  was  always  dangled  before  at  Vienna,  upon  a  narrow  limitation 
his  eyes  of  succeeding  to  Lord  Aber-  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet ;  and  his  uigent 
deen.  When  the  resignation  came,  representation  to  the  Sultan  of  the 
it  had  all  the  appearance  of  fleeing  necessity  of  refonn,  especially  the 
before  an  adverse  motion  in  the  establi^ment  of  equality  between 
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ChriBtians  and  Mohammedans.  The 
English  people  were  stanch  in 
support  of  the  war;  not  so  the 
French,  who,  with  the  Empeior, 
weie  beginning  to  be  impatient  for 
peace.  The  condition  of  the  troops 
rapidly  improved;  in  September 
came  the  fall  of  Sebastopol ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1856  came  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace. 

Now,  upon  the  question  of  exclu- 
ding Eussian  ships  in  the  Black 
Sea — ^the  right  to  do  which  we  gave 
up  more  or  less  in  a  panic  in  1871 — 
it  is  interesting  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, even  if  it  is  no  longer  of  practi- 
cal importance,  to  know  what  Lord 
Palmerston's  views  really  were. 
They  may  be  traced  in  this  way — 
the  Vienna  conference  broke  oS  on 
the  point  of  Russia's  refusal  to  limit 
her  fleet  in  these  quarters.  After 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  Austria  and 
France  wanted  Loid  Palmerston  to 
allow  the  Black  Sea  arrangements 
to  be  included  in  a  separate  treaty 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey;  but 
Lord  Palmerston  said  he  would  de- 
serve to  be  hooted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  if  he  allowed  it.  "We 
ought  to  stand  firm,"  he  said  to 
Count  Persigny,  "  as  to  having  all 
the  stipulations  about  the  Black 
Sea  made  parts  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Eussia  and  all  the  belli- 
gerents. I  can  fancy  how  I  should 
be  hooted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
if  I  were  to  get  up  and  say  that  we 
had  agreed  to  an  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory arrangement  about  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
whole  matter,  as  a  personal  favour 
to  Coimt  Buol,  or  to  save  the  amour 
propre  of  Eussia."  Consequently, 
in  the  congress  at  Paris  it  was  an 
accepted  bads  of  negotiation,  that 
no  fleet  and  no  naval  station  of  any 
country  should  be  permitted  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

A  considerable  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  relations  of  France, 
Austria,  and  England,  during  the 


progress  of  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  French  Emperor  had 
gained  all  that  he  wanted — viz., 
the  alliance  with  England,  and  the 
consolidation  of  his  tlax)ne.  He  was 
horrified  at  the  state  of  his  army  in 
the  Crimea,  and  his  Prime  Minister 
Count  Walewski  had  many  Eussian 
affinities.  He  meditated  the  recall 
of  a  considerable  number  of  his 
troops,  and  was  disposed  to  submit 
to  Austrian  pressure  in  the  matter 
of  the  Black  Sea  arrangement.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  exceedingly  restive 
under  what  he  called  the  imperti- 
nent interference  of  Count  Buol, 
who  "  should  remember  that  he  is 
a  self-constituted  mediator,  but  that 
nobody  has  made  him  an  umpire, 
arbiter,  or  dictator."  Eussia  alone 
owed  the  Austrian  gratitude  for  his 
good  offices.  "We  know  the  ex- 
haustion, the  internal  pressure,  dif- 
ficulties, and  distress  of  Eussia, 
quite  as  well  as  Buol  does ;  but 
we  know  better  than  he  does  our 
own  resources  and  strength."  Peace 
was  ultimately  concluded,  and  un- 
doubtedly Eussia  received  a  severe 
check.  Mr  Ashley  tells  us  that 
had  the  war  proceeded,  the  plan 
proposed  to  the  Allies  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign  embraced  operations 
in  Circassia  and  Finland;  the 
English  to  have  chief  command  in 
the  south,  and  the  French  in  the 
north.  "  It  is  not  impossible,"  he 
adds,  "  that  the  result  might  have 
been  the  restoration  of  Finland  to 
Sweden,  of  her  lost  provinces  to 
Persia,  and  the  independence  of 
Circassia." 

There  is  an  amusing  memoran- 
dum drawn  up  by  Lord  Palmerston 
himself,  which  recounts  his  first 
interview  with  the  new  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London,  and  records 
what  passed  between  them  about 
some  disputed  points  which  had 
arisen  in  executing  the  treaty  of 
peace.  According  to  that  treaty, 
the  new  frontier  line  was  to  ran 
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Boutli  of  Bolgrad;  bat  in  marking  they  are  lavishing  on  the  French 
it  oat  it  was  discovered  that  the  — thoi^h  with  what  saccess  may 
real  Bolgrad  was  mach  more  to  the  be  doabted — ^woold  be  altogether 
soath  than  the  Bolgrad  of  the  con-  thrown  away  upon  as."    He  then 
ference  maps.   Many  will  remember,  gave  the  Ambassador  a  piece  of  his 
though  MrAshleydoes  not  reproduce  mind,  as  the  saying  is,  as  to  the  re- 
it  in  his  book,  the  public  manner  in  cent  action  of  Kussia  in  America 
which  Lord  Palmerston  baffled  this  and  in  Persia;  and  finally  explained 
attempt  at  imposition,  and  will  recall  to  him  that,  as  so  long  a  delay  had 
the  speeches,  both  at  Manchester  taken  place  between  his  nomination 
and  the  Mansion  House,  in  which  and  his  arrival,  which  must  be  con- 
he  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  war  sidered  a  want  of  proper  respect  to 
if  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  the  Queen,  he  would  not,  according 
not  faithfully  performed.     Here  is  to  custom,  be  taken  down  to  Os- 
Lord  Palmerston's  own  account  of  borne  to  have  his  audience  of  her 
his  interview  with  the  Ambassador,  Majesty,  but  he  would  have  to  wait ; 
Count  Chreptovitch.     He  regretted  ''  and  that  as  he  had  shown  so  little 
that  at  his  first  interview  he  should  empressement  to  show  his  respect 
have  to  enter  upon  a  string  of  griev-  to  the   Queen,   her   Majesty  can- 
ances ;  but  Count  Chreptovitch  im-  not  be  advised  to  show  any  im- 
patiently interrupted  him,  saying  preasement  to  receive  him,  and  that 
there  was  no  use  in  going  back  to  he  cannot  have  his  audience  till 
past  events,  they  must  look  only  to  the  Queen  shall  return  to  London." 
the  future.     Lord  Palmerston,  on  And  then  the  memorandum  con- 
the    contrary,  thought    there  was  eludes, — "We  parted  with  much 
great  use   in  going  back  to  past  mutual  cordiality  and  tender  in- 
events,  and  tbat  they  had,  "as  I  quiry  about  mutual  friends, English 
will  presently  explain,  a  great  bear-  and  Kussian." 
ing  on  the  future.     That  I  must  be        The  affair  of  the  lorcha  Arrow, 
allowed  to  tell  him  fully  and  plainly  the  dissolution-  of  Parliament,  the 
all  I  think  on  these  matters,  that  it  incidents   of   the  session — which 
was  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so  I  were   extremely   interesting  —  and 
had  asked  him  to  call  upon  me,  and  generally  the  events  of  1857,  are 
that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  listen  treated  in  the  most  meagre  fashion. 
he  had  better  go  back  to  Peters-  In  regard  to  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
burg."      He  then  denounced  the  which    occurred     in     that     year, 
acts,  which,  he  said,  were  at  vari-  Lord  Palmerston   declined    press- 
ance  with  the  treaty,  and  quite  un-  ing    offers    of    foreign     assistance 
worthy  of  a  great  Power  like  Eussia;  which  were  made  to  the  British 
and  having  enforced  them  aU  at  Government  both  by  Prussian  offi- 
•considerable    length,    and    having  cers  and  Belgian  regiments.      He 
firmly  brushed  aside  every  evasion  felt  that    from  the  tone  adopted 
by  Count  Chreptovitch,  he  finally  abroad,  it    became  necessary  that 
received  from  the  Count  an  assur-  England  should  triumph  entirely 
ance  in  the  most   positive  terms  off  "her  own  bat,"  as  he  jauntily 
that  these  matters  should  be  speed-  expressed  it.     Early  in  the  next 
ily  and    satisfactorily  settled.    "I  year  Lord    Palmerston    fell    from 
aaid  I  hoped  they  would,  and  thus  power,  an  amendment  having  been 
all  difficulties  would  be  got  over;  carried  by  Mr  Milner  Gibson  against 
that  we  are  plain  and  simple  people,  his  Conspiracy  to  Murder  BilL   This 
and  look  to  things  and  not  to  words ;  took  place  shortly  after  his  Ministiy 
and  that  the  sort  of  small  attentions    had  triumphed  in  their  India  Bill 
and  flattery  which  we  understand    by  a  majority  of  145.     Mr  Ashky 
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says,  as  the  public  well  knew  at  the 
timey  that  there  were  unseen  causes 
whidi  had  been  gradually  sapping 
Lord  Palmerston's  ascendancy  oyer 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  upon 
these  unseen  causes  Mr  Ashley 
throws  no  light  whatever ;  and  here 
again  the  book  is  disappointing, 
and  will  require  to  be  rewritten  at 
a  future  date. 

No  picture  is  giren  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  opposition  to  Lord 
Derby's  Groyernment,  which  con- 
ducted affairs  for  the  next  sixteen 
months ;  and  no  light  is  thrown  up- 
on the  compact  which  led  to  the 
meeting  at  Willis's  Booms,  and 
planned  the  overthrow  of  that  Goy- 
emment.  Every  one  knew  that 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Eussell  had  agreed  to  co-operate,  and 
that  both  should  abide  by  the 
Queen's  choice  between  them.  The 
Queen,  however,  sent  for  Lord 
Granville,  who  immediately  applied 
to  Lord  Palmerston  for  assistance. 
The  result  was,  that  to  Lord  John 
Bussell  was  left  the  odium  of  re- 
fusing co-operation,  while  Lord 
Palmerston  reaped  the  advantage  of 
Lord  Granville's  faOure  to  form  an 
administration,  and  himself  became 
Prime  Minister.  The  memorandum 
is  published,  addressed  to  her  Ma- 
jeierty,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
describes  the  limitations  under 
which  his  consent  to  serve  under 
Lord  Granville  was  given.  It  was 
« conditional  on  Lord  Granville's 
success  in  organising  a  Grovemment 
80  composed  as  to  be  calculated 
officially  to  carry  on  the  public 
service,  and  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  Parliament  and  of  the 
country;"  which,  we  take  it,  is  a 
high  diplomatic  way  of  saying, 
^'  provided  Lord  John  Eussell  wUl 
act  third  in  an  administration  of 
which  he  desires  to  be  the  head." 
As  probably  was  foreseen,  it  fell  to 
Lord  John  Eussell  flatly  to  refuse 
co-operation,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
the  choice  of  his  livaL      Accord- 


ingly, for  the  next  six  years  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister. 
As  soon  as  Eeform  became  hope- 
less. Lord  John  escaped  to  tiie 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  two  statesmen 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  again 
disturbed. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  history  of  that  Cabinet 
could  at  this  earlv  date  receive  much 
illustration.  Parliamentary  opposi- 
tion was  to  a  great  extent  suspended; 
but  although  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Eussell  pulled  cordially  to- 
gether, there  must  have  been  consi- 
derable exercise  of  tact  required  to 
keep  the  small  Liberal  majority  to- 
gether in  Pariiament,  and  preserve 
the  harmony  of  the  Cabinet  For 
example,  in  regard  to  the  Danish 
affair  we  find  the  Premier  writing 
to  Lord  Eussell  in  September  1864, 
— "  As  to  Cabinets,  if  we  had  col- 
leagues like  those  who  sat  in  Pitfs 
Cabinet,  such  as  Westmoreland  and 
others,  or  such  men  as  those  who 
were  with  Peel,  like  Goulbum  and 
Hardinge,  you  and  I  might  have 
our  own  way  in  most  things ; "  but 
able  men  are  apt  to  have  opinions, 
to  be  too  busy  with  their  own  de- 
partments fully  to  master  foreign 
questions;  and  he  significantly  adds, 
''  their  conclusions  are  generally  on 
the  timid  side  of  what  might  be  the 
best."  This  was  in  answer  to  Lord 
Eussell's  complaint  'Hhat  with  less 
timidity  around  us  we  might  pro- 
bably have  kept  Austria  quiet  in 
the  Danish  affair."  A  few  months 
earlier  he  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary that  he  '^  felt  so  little  satis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
on  Saturday,  that  he  determined  to 
make  a  notch  off  his  own  bat"  This 
was  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
action  of  England  in  case  Austria 
should  reinforce  her  fleet  in  tbe 
Ealtic,  in  consequence  of  a  recent 
naval  success  by  the  Danes.  The 
"  notch  off  his  own  bat,"  which  ap- 
parently was  in  spite  of  the  deeiaion 
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of  tbe  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  was 
that  he  jsent  for  the  Anatrian  Ambas- 
sador in  order  to  have  '^a  frank  ex- 
planation between  Mends ; "  which 
was  to  the  effect,  that  if  an  Austrian 
squadron  went  to  the  Baltic,  ''I 
should  look  upon  it  as  an  af&ont,  an 
insult  to  England;  that  I  could 
not,  and  would  not,  stand  such  a 
thing ;  and  that  unless  in  such  a 
case  a  superior  British  squadron  were 
to  follow  with  such  orders  for  act- 
ing as  the  case  might  require,  I 
would  not  continue  to  hold  my  pre- 
sent position,  and  such  a  case  would 
probably  lead  to  collision — ^that  is, 
war ;  and  in  my  opinion,  Qermany, 
and  specially  Austria,  would  be  the 
sufferer  in  such  a  war.** 

With  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme cordiality  between  himself 
and  Lord  Eussdl,  and  a  certain  dis- 
trust of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  especially  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
opposition  to  the  fortifications  and 
excessiye  devotion,  to  economy,  we 
are  not  favoured  with  any  interior 
view  of  the  Cabinet.  The  growing 
distrust  of  the  French  l^peror, 
esx)ecia]ly  after  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice,  is  clearly  brought 
out,  and  to  some  extent  his  poUcy 
towards  Italy  is  explained.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former,  he  attributed  to 
the  French  Emperor  a  deep  and  in- 
extinguishable desire  to  humble  and 
punish  England,  and  suspected  him 
of  strong  preparations,  military  and 
naval,  with  that  view.  The  iVench 
Ambassador  complained  to  him  that 
something  which  had  fallen  from 
LordEusseU  was  personally  offensive 
to  the  Emperor  in  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed distrust ;  but  that  his,  the 
Ambassador's,  object  was  to  prevent 
war  between  the  two  countries. 
This  hint  produced,  as  might  be 
expected,  some  plain  speaHng.  "I 
said  that  I  was  most  anxious  to 
prevent  such  a  war,  but  that  if  it 
was  forced  upon  England,  England 
would  fearlessly  accept  it :  that  the 
English  would  rise    and  rally  as 


one  man ;  although,  speaking  to  a 
Frenchman,  I  ought  perhaps  not  to 
say  so,  yet  I  could  not  refrain  firom 
observing  that  the  examples  of  his- 
tory led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
result  of  a  confiict  between  English 
and  French  upon  anything  like 
equal  terms  would  not  be  unsatis- 
factory to  the  former." 

No  memoranda  or  private  papers 
are  given  with'regard  to  the  Trent 
affair,  or  subsequent  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  re- 
cognising the  independence  of  the 
Southern  provinces  of  America. 
Such  papers  as  are  given  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  but  it  is  a  com- 
paratively small  addition  to  our  for- 
mer stock  of  information. 

A. general  criticism  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  character  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  in  truth  there  is  nothing 
which  requires  analysis.     A  com- 
pound character,  abounding  in  in- 
consistencies, may  afford  scope  for 
ingenuity  in  unravelling  it.    But  of 
Lord  Palmerston  we  may  say  that 
he   possessed    vigorous  health   of 
mind  and  body,  with  the  attributes 
of  sanguine    courage,  high  spirit, 
frankness,  tenacious  resolve,  which 
usually  belong  to  men  of  his  phy- 
sical   strength  and  nature.      The 
acquired    qualities    were    such    as 
spring  from  the  life  he  led  and  the 
officicd  duties  which  he  discharged. 
Nothing  which  one  reads  in  these 
volumes  seems  to  us  to  put  his 
character  in  a  new  light ;  almost 
every  speech  and  action  of  his  life 
are  what  is  called  "  characteristic  " 
-—an  epithet  which  was  most  com- 
monly applied  to  them  during  his 
life,  and  which  seems  to  be  written 
across  every  memorandum  and  letter 
which  are  published  in  these  vol- 
umes.    The  habitual  application  of 
such  an  epithet  implies  that  there  is 
a  sameness  and  yet  a  freshness  in 
a  man's  words  and  actions  which 
attest    both    the     simplicity    and 
energy,  the  sincerity  and  vigour,  of 
his  nature.     But  such  a  nature  has 
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no  elaborate  development,  and  re- 
quires no  analytical  handling. 

Accordingly  Mr  Ashley  has  very 
wisely,  as  we  think,  contented  him- 
self with  illustrating  the  character 
of  Lord  Palmerston  by  his  own 
acts  and  sayings,  and  with  recording 
the  comments  made  from  time  to 
time  by  contemporary  and  now  il- 
lustrious statesmen.  That  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  is  the  most  com- 
plimentary. "I  sigh,"  he  said, 
talking  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  the 
eve  of  the  Franco- Austrian  war  in 
1859,  "  for  one  hour  of  Palmerston. 
"No  one  knows  better  than  I  do 
his  faults.  I  have  often  suffered  by 
them,  and  so  has  England,  and  so  has 
Europe.  But  his  merits,  his  saga- 
city, his  courage,  his  trustworthi- 
ness are  invaluable  when  you  want 
'  a  daring  pilot  in  extremity,'  with 
whom  one  feels  as  if  one  were 
mounted  on  a  first-rate  hunter,  who 
pulls  indeed,  and  rears  and  kicks, 
but  never  swerves,  never  starts,  and 
carries  you  over  everything  as  long 
as  you  give  him  his  head."  The 
absence  of  all  affectation  which 
Mr  Ashley  insists  upon  so  strong- 
ly was  obvious  to  every  one  who 
watched  any  portion  of  his  career. 
Ko  one,  for  instance,  ever  heard 
him  talk  in  public  about  the  anxie- 
ties of  office,  his  reluctance  to  take 
it,  or  his  readiness  to  be  relieved  of 
it)  or  make  any  appeal  to  the  purity 
or  other  quality  of  his  motives,  or 
deprecate  his  own  unworthiness,  or 
discover  that  each  successive  tribute 
marked  the  proudest  moment  of  his 
life,  and  so  would  form  the  most 
deeply  cherished  recollection,  and  so 
on.  The  one  characteristic  of  his 
speeches  and  letters  was,  that  he 
said  in  the  directest  and  most  for- 
cible manner  what  he  had  got  to 
say,  full  of  his  subject,  free  from 
the  disturbing  and  weakening  influ- 
ence of  personal  vanity.  In  private 
society  it  was  the  same — ^the  ^'  easy 
interchange  of  familiar  talk  on  social 
subjects,"  being  the  matter  in  hand, 


was  not  to  be  disturbed  either  by 
himself,  or  oQiers  with  his  assist- 
ance, for  the  sake  of  effect. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  critique  of 
an  English  statesman  is  complete 
which  does  not  discuss  his  relations 
to  party.  Lord  Palmerston,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  engrossed  with 
foreign  politics  to  have  had  much 
time  or  inclination  to  mix  with 
much  fervour  in  the  questions  which 
at  home  animated  party  disputes. 
He  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
that  the  spirit  of  party  was  not  veiy 
strong  in  him,  and  owned  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  that  he  was  not  fit 
to  be  a  leader  of  Opposition,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  ''I  have  not 
faction  enough  in  my  composition." 
Office  was  essential  to  him, — he 
required  it  as  a  scope  for  his  ener- 
gies ;  and  its  duties,  thoroughly  as 
he  discharged  them,  sat  lightly  upon 
him.  He  held  office  for  about  forty- 
six  out  of  fifty-eight  years  of  public 
life,  and  declined  as  many  important 
situations  as  he  accepted.  In  fact, 
throughout  his  life  every  Prime 
Minister  except  Sir  R  Peel  eagerly 
sought  his  co-operation;  and  no 
sort  of  imputation  rests  upon  either 
his  acceptance  or  his  relinquish- 
ment of  office  at  any  time,  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  joining  Lord 
Aberdeen,  contraiy  to  his  first  and 
better  judgment — feeling,  probably, 
that  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Peelites  was,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  only  alternative  to  un- 
due, and  to  him  insupportable, 
isolation.  Although  for  the  first 
half  of  his  career  he  cordially  co- 
operated with  one  party  in  the 
State,  and  during  the  second  half 
he  was  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  other,  his  opinions  and  judg- 
ment upon  political  questions  seem 
to  have  been  very  little  influenced 
by  his  party  connections.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  confound  him  in  his 
youth  with  the  pseudo-Tories  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Eldon  types,  as  it  is 
to  associate  him,  in  spite  of  Mr 
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Ashley's  e£Ports  to  the  contraiy, 
with  the  Liberalism  of  later  days. 
Xone  of  the  numerous  crotchet- 
mongers  of  this  generation  ever 
claimed  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
party  which  he  led  has  since  been 
ruined  by  the  eccentricities  and  ex- 
trayagances  which  he  restrained. 
And  at  the  present  time  the  most 
grudging  approval  of  the  story  of 
his  life  comes  from  the  men  who 
were  nominally  his  supporters. 

The  greatest  opportunity  of  his 
life,  had  he  been  a  man  of  original 
power  and  genius,  was  at  the  death 
of  Canning;  but  at  that  time, 
though  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  did 
not  aspire  to  influence  the  course 
of  events,  and  was  content  with  a 
secondary  place.  The  most  diffi- 
cult period  of  his  career^  in  a  per- 
sonal and  party  sense,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  three  years  which 
elapsed  between  his  dismissal  by 
Lord  John  Eussell  in  December 
1851,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
Premiership  in  Februaiy  1855. 
The  way  in  which  he  successfully 
steered  his  course  was  marked  by 
the  same  qualities  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  diplomacy.  It  was 
not  a  long-sighted  and  crafty  game 
that  he  played ;  his  strength  lay  in 
the  insight  with  which  he  discrimi- 
nated his  position  and  surroundings, 
avoided  mistakes,  and  acted  up  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  engage- 
ments. It  is  clear  that  at  the  end 
of  1852,  what  with  the  coldness  at 
Court,  his  feud  with  Lord  John 
Russ^,  and  his  dbinclination  to 
join  Lord  Derby,  his  only  alterna- 
tive was,  either  to  isolate  himself 
from  all  political  connections  or 
aUy  himself  with  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  his  followers.  He  hesitated, 
declined  the  latter  alternative,  but 
after  persuasion  and  consideration 
accepted  it;  and  having  done  so, 
he  ftilfilled  heartily  and  loyally  his 
new  obligations.  It  was  an  alli- 
ance equally  difficult,  as  it  turned 


out,  to  maintain  or  to  abandon. 
Lord  Aberdeen  knew  his  Cabinet 
well,  and  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  built.  He  had  his  own  way  in 
most  points,  though  he  sat  on  a 
volcano,  which,  at  its  first  explo- 
sion, hurled  him  into  space.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time,  even  during 
his  ten  days'  resignation.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  on  the  most 
cordial  terms  with  him ;  he  did 
his  best  to  coalesce,  though  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  one  from 
which  the  spirit  of  Palmerston  was 
ostentatiously  banished.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli observed,  in  one  of  his  numer- 
ous onslaughts  upon  that  Govern- 
ment, that  he  had  been  asked,  on 
its  original  formation,  how  long  he 
expected  it  to  last;  and  that  he  had 
replied,  "Till  every  member  of  it 
has  irretrievably  ruined  his  public 
character."  There  was  as  much  of 
truth  as  of  political  banter  in  this 
prophecy.  At  all  events,  through- 
out these  five  volumes,  there  is  no 
passage  in  Lord  Palmerston's  life 
which  requires  more  explanation 
than  his  attempt  to  coalesce  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  l^o  part  of  his 
career  so  speedily  sends  the  reader 
to  reflect  on  the  surroundings  and 
personal  position  of  the  man,  in  or- 
der to  discover  an  explanation  of 
conduct  which  is  at  first  sight,  and 
on  the  face  of  it,  inexplicable.  Lord 
Palmerston,  however,  amply  re- 
deemed his  errors  and  shortcomings, 
in  respect  of  the  coalition,  by  the 
spirit,  energy,  and  success  with 
which  he  steered  the  country  out 
of  difficulties  for  which  he  was 
largely  responsible,  but  into  which 
it  ought  never  to  have  drifted. 
How  far  the  reputations  of  other 
members  of  that  Government  have 
suffered,  without  subsequent  repar- 
ation, we  aU  of  us  know  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  but  the  disclosures  of 
future  years  will,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, bring  out  more  clearly  than 
ever  the  wisdom  of  a  country  which, 
loves  not  coalitions. 
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bbown's  peccadillo. 


AN    IDYLL    OP    THE     TEMPLE. 


"  NUi  quod  pede  ccrto 
Differt  aermoni,  senno  merus." 

I.e.— 
But  for  some  rhythmic  cadence  at  the  close 
Of  every  line,  you'd  swear  tlie  thing's  mere  prose. 


1. — Afternoon.    Prattlbton  and  Plbydbll  in  the  Strand. 

Pleydell.  What !  yoti  don't  say  so !    Brown,  the  pattern-man- 
Brown  ?    l^o !    I  can't  believe  it !    Brown — the  mould 
Wherein  fond  wives  would  have  their  husbands  cast — 
The  one  staid  sheep  that  never  broke  the  fold — 
Who  told  you  1 

Prattlbton.    Well,  I  heard  it  in  the  street ; 
Of  course  it  goes  no  farther. 

Plby.  0  dear,  no, 

l^ot  if  I  know  it : — but  I'm  full  of  chinks, 
Like  What's-his-name  in  Terence,  and  won't  swear 
I  ne'er  may  spring  a  leak.    But,  at  the  worst, 
Tou're  safe  enough :  I  never  mention  names : 
I've  learned  that  useful-lesson  in  my  time. 
You  heard  it  in  the  street — and  so  did  I. 
And — pardon  me — did  your  informant  pledge 
His  hearer  to  be  secret ) 

Prat.  K — ^no. 

Plby.  Of  course ! 

I  thought  so,  or  you'd  ne'er  have  mentioned  it. 
Lord !  I've  known  Brown  these  twenty  years  and  more. 
And  nothing  should  induce  me — mum's  the  word. 
Going  easti^urd  1 — No  1    Bye-bye  then.     By  the  way, 
Thompson  and  Jones,  and  one  or  two  beside. 
Come  down  to  me  to-night, — ^you  know  the  place, — 
The  Outer  Temple,  twenty-five  Brief  Court,-^ 
Tou'U  find  a  pipe,  a  rubber,  and  a  drink, 
Ice,  and  the  midnight-oyster.     Come  !  you've  got 
No  ties  domestic ; — you're  a  Bachelor, 
I  think  you  said  so,  till  the  Husband's  Train 
On  Saturday, — ^your  chickens  and  their  dam 
Pecking  the  beach  at  Broadsand-on-the-Sea ; — 
For  once  let  virtue  taste  of  cakes  and  ale 
And  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight ! 

Prat.  Of  all  things 

I  should  have  liked  it,  but  unluckily 
I'm  booked  to-night— -engaged  to  join  a  friend 
At  Bichmond. 
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Plet.  Star  and  Garter  1    Ah!  joarogae! 

Another  time  then. 

What !  they're  all  alike, 
These  husbands !    Brown  too !    Who'd  haye  thought  it  t    Brown !  I 


2.^^Evening.    Fletdell's  Chambers.     The  Owner^  solus 

Plet.  I  almost  think  I  was  a  fool  to-day 
To  ask  that  Prattleton, — ^that  conduit-pipe 
Of  scandal,  flooding  all  the  million  tanks 
Of  greedy  credence  in  this  gossip-town. 
I  wonder  how  much  tmth  and  how  much  lie 
Were  in  that  tale  of  his ;  somewhat  of  both 
No  donbt, — ^the  twain  walk  rarely  far  apart. 
In  all  the  spedons  fabrics  slander  bnilds 
Toull  find  at  basement  one  sound  brick  or  two, 
Though  all  aboye  be  rubbish.     Curious — ^how 
It  haunts  me, — ^yet,  the  more  I  think  upon't 
The  more  I  doubt.    Well,  be  it  as  it  may, 
I'm  glad  enough  he  couldn't  come  to-night ; 
And  for  that  other  time  I  hinted  of, 
Why,  he  may  wait  till  ■ 

[Enter  Thompson  and  Jomeb.] 

Welcome  both !    What  news  I 

Jones.  Kewsl  there's  no  news  ! 

Thompson.  By  Joye  though,  but  there  is ! 
I  heard  a  thing  to-day — but  let  it  pass. 
Beach  me  those  matches — ^thanks ! — J£  there's  on  earth 
A  yice  I  hate,  if  s  smug  hypocrisy ! 
I  cannot  stand  a  hypocrite !    I  hope 
I  reyerence  goodness,  though  I  rarely  meet 
Enough  of  it  to  giye  my  reyerence  play : 
But  for  a  counterfeit,  a  cheat  like 

Jones.  Whomi 

Indignant  Virtue,  whom  dost  thou  denounce  1 
The  case  must  needs  be  bad  that  stirs  thee  so : — 
like  whom  1 

Thom.  I  thank  you  that  you  broke  my  speech  I 
No  matter  whom : — ^my  tongue  had  nigh  o'erleaped 
Ihe  bulwark  of  my  teeth.     It's.hardly  fair 
To  publish  all  one  hears,  when  it  might  wrong 
The  undeserying.    But  suppose  I  named 
One  you  both  know, — ^I  think, — a  model-spouse. 
Incarnate  conjugal  fidelity. 
Accused — I  don't  say  guilty — but  accused 
Of  that  worst  treachery  jealous  matrons  dread. 
Not  on  mere  rumour,  mind  you,  but  by  one 
Who  had  it  from  the  friend  of  one  who  saw 
The  miserable  sinner  stealing  off 
At  nightfall  from  some  street  in  Pimlico, — 
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A  doubtful  quartei^I  forget  the  name — 

In  a  hack-cab  : — of  course  he  was  too  wise 

To  take  his  brougham,  or  long  ago  the  tale 

Through  coachman,  footman,  house-maid,  lady's-maid, 

Had  filtered  upwards  to  his  consort's  ears, 

And  all  the  fat  had  been  i'  the  fire. 

Jones.  Aha! 

J^y  suis — Whjy  I  too,  I  met  Prattleton 
This  afternoon  in  Fleet  Street     Don't  suppose 
Tou  only  know  it.     Poor  old  Brown !    By  this, 
Whoso  hath  ears  has  heard  it !     Had  you  e'er 
The  privilege  of  knowing  Mrs  Brown 
Your  censure  might  be  lighter.     But  confound 
Such  blabs  as  Prattleton  !     Had  he  perchance 
-Set  eyes  on  me  in  some  unwonted  place — 
For  instance,  say  the  Hall  of  Exeter, 
The  Eoyal  Institution,  or  at  Church, 
For  there's  no  haunt  but  Prattleton  frequents — 
Why,  on  my  soul,  in  fifteen  minutes'  time 
My  reputation  would  be  blasted — mine  ! 
And  all  the  town  that  cares  a  doit  for  Jones 
Be  merry  with  some  bandied  anecdote 
Of  Jones's  peccadilloes. 

Thom.  Where  there's  smoke 

There's  always  fire. 

Plbt.  And  where  there's  charity, 

Who  hears  of  fire  will  run  to  put  it  out. 

[Enter  Smith.] 

Smith.  Sorry  I've  kept  you  waiting  for  your  fourth. 
I'm  later  than  I  meant.     But  Lord  1  we've  heard 
Bare  news  since  dinner  in  the  smoking-room. 
Of  course  I  don't  avouch  the  story's  truth — 
Jack  Gabsley  brought  it  fresh  from  Prattleton : 
Old  Brown— old  Joseph — ^would  you  be  surprised 
To  find  old  Joe  no  Joseph  after  all? 
There's  a  queer  tale  ofLoeA, 

JoNBB.  There  'tis  again — 

I  told  you  so — ^it's  public  property ! 
The  very  winds  do  whistle  it  in  men's  ears. 
The  walnut-merchant  and  the  apple-vrife 
At  the  street's  comer  know  it,  and  the  boy 
In  buttons  at  the  dub,  the  cream-faced  imp 
That  looks  as  butter  wouldn't  melt  in's  mouth, 
Will  to  the  stout  hall-porter  tip  the  wink, 
When  Brown  drops  in  on  Saturday,  to  eat 
His  one  un-naggled  dinner  of  the  week. 

[An  unexpected  knock.    Enter  Bbown.] 

Thom.  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  raise  him !    Brown,  by  Jove! 
Plet.  What!  Brown?    Old  boy,  what  strange  and  happy  breeze 
Wafts  your  port-loving  bark  to  sea  to-night  1 
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Welcome^  whatever  brings  you. 

Brown.  Well,  I've  got 

An  extra  holiday — that  is — ^I  mean 
My  bosom's  partner's  sister's  in  the  way 
That  Malthns  disapproved,  and  Mrs  B. 
Summoned  in  haste  to  help  her  vex  his  ghost 
I  just  looked  in,  enpasaant^  at  the  club 
And  heard  of  this,  when  they  found  speech  to  say 
Tou  were  ''  at  home"  to-night.     They  stared  at  me 
At  first,  as  though  I  were  a  ghost  myself, 
And  haply  wished  me  one  before  I  left. 
Cut  in  ?    No ;  thanks.     The  king  of  spades  and  I 
(He  never  loved  me  when  his  suit  was  trumps) 
Grow  daily  "  better  strangers."    I  would  touch 
Tour  pockets  ne'ertheless  j  and,  to  tell  truth, 
Came  with  that  purpose  uppermost.     Ton  aU 
Knew  Plodmore — saw  the  life  he  led — ^how  hard 
He  worked — ^perchance  reviled  him  for  a  screw 
That  gave  his  soul  no  pastime — ^wondered  where 
And  how  he  lived — and  lately  wondered  more 
What  had  become  of  him.     Well,  Plodmore's  dead  I 
A  week  agone — I  heard  the  tale  by  chance — 
Dead  of  a  fever.     I  can  tell  you  now 
Where  Plodmore's  earnings  went.    There's  one  he  leaves- 
Will  miss  them  sorely.     In  a  little  street 
Down  Brompton-way,  a  "  quartier  "  unperfumed 
With  finer  odour  of  gentility, 
But  decent,  clean,  respectable,  he  kept 
In  all  the  comfort  all  his  fees  could  buy, 
A  widowed  mother — eighty  odd — and  now 
Her  staff  is  broken  and  her  spring  is  dry ! 
I  saw  her  yester-evening,  when  my  wife 
Despatched  me  in  hot  haste  with  some  supply 
Of  creature-comforts  for  the  moment's  need. 
Poor  soul !  I  think  she  hadn't  wept  till  then  : 
The  stranger-kindness  thawed  the  fount  of  tears 
That  dull  despair  had  frozen.     For  the  day — 
For  a  week's  food  and  shelter,  she  is  safe ; 
But  the  gaunt  wolf  sits  howling  at  the  door. 
There's  nothing — absolute  notHng !    Think  of  that^ 
Ton  that  had  mothers  once,  or  have  them  yet ! 
Ton  all  can  spare  a  trifle,  or  I  ne'er 
Had  come  to  tax  you  :  and,  when  late  to-night. 
Or  haply  in  the  morning's  BinaUer  hours, 
Ton  book  your  winning  or  your  loss,  may  aaa 
To  the  sum  one  item,  that  on  audit-day 
Will  stand  with  interest  on  your  credit  side. 
I'm  a  bad  beggar ;  in  that  kind  the  best, 
I  know,  are  but  unwelcome  visitants. 
But  there's  my  simple  tale  :  I've  said  my  say, 
And  do  but  wait  your  answer  to  be  off 
A  suppliant  elsewhere. 
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Plbt.  Answer  1  IVe  but  one  : 

I  had,  for  once,  a  client  and  a  fee 
This  morning, — ^take  it 

Jones.  Tm  as  poor  as  Job ; 

Bat  there's  my  one-pound-one. 

Thoh.  The  case  seems  hard, 

I  own — but  each  day  has  a  hundred  such ; 
These  calls  tread  heavy  on  each  other's  heels. 
Well — if  ten  shillings 

Smith.  Be  professional, 

At  any  rate ;  make  it  a  guinea,  man ! 
There's  mine. 

Brown.         Much  thanks ;  I  knew  I  shouldn't  plead 
In  vain.     And  so  (for  IVe  another  flock 
To  shear  in  Parchment  Buildings,  ere  I  sleep ; 
Heaven  grant  their  wool  come  off  as  easily !) 
Good  fellows  all,  good-night. 

Pley.  Brown,  you're  a  brick  : 

And — ^if  she'll  pardon  me — ^be  good  enough 
To  make  my  compliments  to  A&  B., 
And — she's  another ! 

[Exit  Brown,  laughing,  blushing,  and  happy.'] 

We  had  more  deserved, 
Perchance,  that  parting  title,  had  we  lent 
An  ear  less  itching  to  the  lie  that  blurred 
An  honest  man's  white  fame ; — ^the  guinea-wash 
But  thinly  gilds  the  &ult. 

Before  we  cut, 
I  claim  a  host's  old-fashioned  privilege : 
Charge  all  your  tumblers  high,  and  drink  with  me 
One  toast : — ^I  say,  with  all  my  heart,  "  Bless  Biown  ! " 
JoNBS.  And  I,  with  all  my  soul,  "  Curse  Prattleton  ! " 

[Liidunt  omnes.] 

H.K. 
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Of  all  tlie  marks  of  popular  affec- 
tion on  the  broader  scale  which  can 
be  giyen  to  a  public  man,  scarcely 
any  is  more  striking  than  the  famil- 
iar adoption  of  hia  Christian  name 
by  his   country,  a  title   of  love, 
which  absorbs  all  titles  of  honour. 
-  Had  we  placed  the  name  of  the 
Bev.  Dr  Macleod  at  the  head  of  this 
page,  Scotland  at  least  would  have 
regarded  it  doubtfully,  not   quite 
understanding  who  was  meant  by 
the  formal  appellation.     The  man 
who  bore  it  had  as  good  a  right 
to  such  distinctions  as  society  can 
bestow  as  any  man  in  these  islands. 
His  talents,  his  influence,  his  posi- 
tion as  a  real  power  in  the  country, 
were  as  certain  and  as  fully  acknow- 
ledged as  even  his  friends  could  de- 
sire ;  respect  and  homage  followed 
him  wherever  he  went;   and  that 
popular  applause,  which  is  never  so 
adulatory,  so  effusive  to  any  one 
who  calls  it  forth  as  to  a  great 
orator,  was  his  with  almost  unbroken 
certainty  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career.    But  something 
deeper,  tenderer,  closer,  was  in  the 
bond  which  united  him  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  loved.     He  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  preacher,  some- 
thing more  than  a  well-known  fig- 
ure, always  in  the  front  of  public 
life.     People  who  never  saw  him 
perhaps,  or  saw  him  only  afar  off, 
in  pulpits  and  platforms,  poor  peo- 
ple and  great  people,  his  inferiors, 
who  would  not  have  ventured  on 
further  familiarity  than  respectful 
listening,   had  any  happy  chance 
brought  them  in  to  his  presence,— 
all,  of  whatever  degree,  knew  him 
as  "Korman."      The  name  of  his 
childhood  and  his  family  was  to  all 
Scotland  his  title  as  distinct  as  a 
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duke's.     Norman   Macleod;  some- 
times the  Norman,  totti-court,  was 
enough.     Who  could  mistake  iti 
Though  there  are  hundreds   who 
bear  the  same  name  over  the  coun- 
try, there  was  but  one  about  whom 
no  one  could  be  at  any  loss.     Very 
few  are  the  men  who  are  thus  hon- 
oured; it  means  more  than  mere 
notability — ^more  than  fame.      In 
this  case  it  meant,  above  all  his 
other  gifts  which  were  many,  a  man 
in  whom  the  gift  of  brotherhood  was 
supreme — the  friendliest,  most  sym- 
pathetic of  men ;  the  "  neighbour," 
in  true  evangelical  sense,  of  every 
one  around  him,  he  who  was  most 
understanding  of   the    troubles  of 
others,  most  quick  to  note  when 
they  were  moved  and  how,  and  to 
whom  no  gleam  of  human  feeling 
was  indifferent.     This  was  the  great 
distinction,  above  all  others,  of  the 
remarkable    man  whom    Scotland 
has  lately  lost.     He  was  a  Scotch 
minister,  nothing  more, — ^incapable 
of  any  elevation  of  rank,  bound  to 
mediocrity  of  means  by  the  mere 
fact  of  his  profession,  never  to  be 
bishop  of  anywhere,  dean  of  any- 
where, lord  of  anything,  so  long  as 
life  held  him — ^yet  everybody's  fel- 
low wherever  he  went :  dear  brother 
of  the  Glasgow  working  men  in  their 
grimy  fustians ;    of  the    Ayrshire 
weavers    in    their   cottages;    dear 
friend  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne. 
If  ever  there  was  a  title  to  be  borne 
with  a  swelling  of  the  heart  more 
tender  than  pride,  surely  this  was  the 
one.     The  writer  of  these  pages  saw 
him  but    once,    never    more,   and 
thereupon  opened  the  floodgates  of 
the  soul  to  him  and  spoke— wonder- 
ing afterwards  to  have  so  spoken— 
as 


dear  friend  speaks  to  dear  friend. 
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Why  %  for  no  reason  on  earth  ex- 
cept that  nature  compelled  it — that 
the  man  was  such  as  he  was — ^his 
heart  open,  his  ear  ready,  his  sym- 
pathy given  ere  it  was  called  for, 
with  understanding  as  well  as  with 
feeling.  For  it  was  in  him  not  only 
to  feel  as  you  felt,  hut  to  perceive 
what  you  meant  —  deepest  union 
of  comprehensions.  He  had  great 
eloquence,  great  power,  great  talent, 
and  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
genius — hut,  ahove  all,  he  was  the 
most  hrotherly  of  men. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the 
hahit  of  rapid  and  exhaustive  hio- 
graphy  which  helongs  to  the  age  is 
good  in  the  main ;  hut  here  is  an 
instance  in  which  it  is  well  done  to 
supply  the  world  hefore  the  impres- 
sion of  lus  character  has  at  all  faded, 
with  so  many  more  souvenirs  and 
kindly  recollections  of  a  man  who 
was  the  friend  of  his  country  and 
generation.  It  is  douhtful  whether 
his  works  will  live  an  independent 
life  after  him;  rather,  perhaps,  it 
may  he  found  that  their  popularity 
depended  upon  his,  not  his  upon 
theirs ;  and  his  personal  claims  must 
fade,  as  those  who  knew  him  follow 
him  into  the  unknown.  The  per- 
spective of  history,  which  reduces 
so  many  figures  that  were  foremost 
to  a  secondary  level,  is  cruel  to  such 
a  memory;  it  ignores  the  tender 
shades  of  character,  the  warm,  living 
atmosphere  of  contemporary  influ- 
ence, and,  gazing  coldly  across  the 
ages,  requires  that  men  should  fall 
into  one  of  its  long  processions,  or 
take  a  formal  place  in  some  classified 
group.  But  the  men  who  touch 
our  hearts  most,  are  those  who  can- 
not he  classified,  who  fall  into  no 
formal  line.  Mr  Donald  Macleod's 
hook,  however,  may,  we  think,  he 
taken  as  addjressed  rather  to  the 
warm  appreciation  of  contempor- 
aries than  to  posterity.  That  it 
should  hecome  one  of  those  mSm- 
cires  pour  servir  which  are  so  valu- 


ahle  to  the  makers  of  history,  is  a  nat- 
ural hut  secondary  result.  Its  first 
destination  is  the  reader  of  to-dav. 
who  has  enough  knowledge  of  its 
suhject  to  make  further  details  of 
him  at  once  grateful  and  instruc- 
tive. There  are  no  materials  of 
history  more  suggestive  than  por- 
traits ;  hut  yet  they  are  painted  for 
the  immediate  friends  and  lovers 
of  the  person  they  represent.  This 
hook  is  a  portrait,  not  a  historical 
picture;  and  it  is  so  well  and 
modestly  done,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  hy  writers  who  have 
such  a  delicate  piece  of  work  in 
hand.  The  grave  is  scarcely  mora 
than  closed  over  the  well-known, 
figure  here  reproduced  for  us^  and 
nothing  could  have  been  easier  than, 
to  fill  up  the  rapid  record  with. 
gossip  such  as  is  dear  to  all  vulgar 
minds,  and  even,  as  recent  publica- 
tions show,  has  attractions  for  the 
general  public  which  it  is  humiliat- 
ing to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge. 
Nothing,  however,  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  found  here.  Ko  strain  upon  the 
modesty  of  nature,  no  unnecessary 
betrayal  of  private  life  is  in  these 
volumes.  They  tell  us,  indeed^ 
more  than  we  knew  of  the  common 
friend  whom  this  age  has  lost,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  cannot  hurt  the 
tenderest  prejudices  of  affection. 
The  genial  image  known  to  all^ 
suffers  no  vulgarising,  no  diminu- 
tion here.  It  is  true  that  all  who 
knew  Dr  Macleod  must  have  been 
prepared  to  say  what  the  poet 
says  boldly  of  our  greatest  modem 
general — 

"  Whatever  records  come  to  light. 
He  never  will  be  shamed;" 

but  it  was  not  so  sure  that  there 
might  not  have  been  details  of 
more  familiar  knowledge  whick 
would  jar  upon  the  tastes  or  dis- 
turb the  instincts  of  a  public  wider 
than  that  world  in  which  Korman 
Macleod    was    bom    and    trained. 
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Even    the    difference    of    nations  a  lamp  of  heavenly  contemplation 

makes  sometimes  just  that  subtle  was  burning.     The  rigid  believer 

indescribable  difference  in  manners  and  the  rigid  unbeliever  may  alike 

which  has  the  effect  of  a  discord,  in  sneer,    and    alike    denounce    the 

-contemporary narrative.     We  make  "vague"  doctrines  of  the  religious 

bold  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  thinker  who  is  slow  to  formulate 

scarcely  anything  of  the  kind  in  his  beHef  by  the  letter,  and  uneasy 

this  close  and  minute  personal  his-  in  the  bonds  of  so-called  orthodoxy: 

tory.     There  are  points  on  which  but  that  sceptic    and   that   bigot 

we  may  readily  differ  in  opinion,  as  who  can  resist  the  unveiling  of  this 

there  are  points,  honestly  recorded,  heart-warm  spiritual  faith  and  love, 

«n  which,  at  different  periods  of  his  must  be  poor  creatures,  unworthy 

career,  he  differed  materially  from  to  assume  the  office  of  commentator 

himself,  with  the  noble  inconsist-    upon  any  true  human  spirit 

ency  natural  to  a  mind  full  of  the 

growth  and  expansion  of  true  life ;  "  ^^^  %^^^^  smooth-rubbed  soul  can 

but   the   only   revektion   in  these  Nor  fom  nor  feeUug  great  orsmaU ; 

pages  IS  one  which  must  fill  the  A  reasoning,  eelf-sufficinc  thing, 

reader    who    did    not    know  him  -^  intellectual  all-in-fuL 

closely  with  a  reverence  of  respect  shut  close  the  door;   press  down  the 

more    profound   than  might  have  latch; 

been  expected  to  encircle  so  robust  Sleep  in  thjr  intellectual  crust ; 

and  vivacious  a  figure.     We  con-  Norlosethetickingsof  thy  watch, 

fess,    for   our   own   part,  that   the  Near  this  uuprofitable  dust." 

manful  godliness  of  character  which  That  a  man  so  free  in  thought,  so 

we  expected  to  find  in  him  did  not  bold  in  speech,  so  broad  in  charity, 

■come  up,  by  a  long  way,  to  the  deep  should  be  at  the  same  time  so  sim- 

spirituality  of  mind  which  is  re-  ply  devout,  full  of  all  the  tremblings 

vealed  in  these  intimate  records  of  of  the  tenderest  piety,  is  a  lesson 

his  lifa     That  profound  devotion  and  example  to  us  alL 

of  the    heart,   old-fashioned  piety  K'orman  Macleod  was  bom  early 

scrupulous  and  sensitive — and  that  in  the  century,  in  June  1812,  a 

continual    aspiration    after    higher  Highlander  of  the  Highlanders  \  his 

spiritual    communion    which    we  fathers  for  several  generations  had 

have  learned  perhaps  to  associate  been  Scotch  ministers,   occupying 

too  much  with  doctrines  more  nar-  that  most  picturesque  of  positions 

TOW,   and  charity  less    expansive,  between  the  gentry  and  the  people, 

and  a  temperament   more  ascetic  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  yet 

than  his — shine  through  every  page  also    belonging    to    the  lower,   in 

of  the  record,  in  the  very  midst  of  primitive  authority  yet  Mendliness, 

the  opjen-hearted  fun,   the  tender  respected  and  claimed  by  all,  which 

•enthusiasm,  the  practical  goodness,  becomes  more  and  more  every  yew 

and  the    cordial    nonsense  every-  a  thing  of  the  past.   The  dear  paxish 

where  abounding.    Such  a  levela-  which  these  kind  /w«6«ar«  swayed, 

tion  was  impossible  in    his    Hfe-  that    "  Morven "   ^hich   breathes 

time.     Known    to  his  fo'ends,  it  poetry  in  its  sonnd  ahke  by  the 

must  have  remained  unknown  to  aaltrwater  lochs  of  Scotland,  and  tne 

the  pubHc  till  Death  opened  the  mysterious   P^a"^,^^  J^®  J^f^Tjf 

secret    doors,    and    admitted    our  peninsula,  and  on  the  high  Burgun- 

reverential  gaze  into  that  sanctuary,  dian  slopes,  was  to  mmanonie  oi 

where,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  the  heart  all  hiB  Me  long ;  and  he 

most  active  extemi  Hfe,  so  pure  has  commemorated  its  wdd  beauty, 
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its  exciting  oecnpations  and  recrea- 
tions, in  the  ^  Keminiscences  of  a 
Highland  Parish/  which  is  one  of 
his  best-known  works.  Keyer  had 
a  boy  a  more  wholesome  or  a  hap- 
pier outdoor  life.  At  Campbd- 
town,  where  he  was  bom,  there  were 
all  the  charms  of  a  seaport,  far-going 
ships,  reyenne  cutters  with  their 
smuggler  enemies,  salt-water  folk  of 
eyerj  complexion;  and  here  the 
liyelj  yigorous  boy  found  unbound- 
ed occupation  and  amusement. 
''  Ships  and  sailors  were  the  great 
objects  of  his  interest;  and  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  anxious 
mother,  many  a  happy  hour  was 
spent  on  hotad  the  yessels  which 
lay  at  the  pier,  climbing  the  shrouds, 
reaching  the  cross-trees  without  go- 
ing through  the  *  lubber's  hole,'  or 
in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
eyery  stay,  halyard,  and  spar  from 
truck  to  keelson.  His  boy -com- 
panions were  hardy  fellows,  fond  of 
adyenture,  and  so  thoroughly  left 
to  form  their  own  acquaintances, 
that  there  was  not  a  character  in 
the  place — fool  or  fiddler,  soldier  or 
sailor — ^whose  peculiarities  or  stories 
they  had  not  learned."  The  little 
town  was  a  cheerful,  Mendly,  soci- 
able place,  where  eyery  body  in  all 
ranks  knew  eyery  body  else;  and  the 
men  about  the  homely  piers  were 
not  less  familiaT  nor  less  instructiye 
than  the  graye  seniors  of  society 
whom  the  boy  saw  in  the  homely, 
genial,  catholic  atmosphere  of  the 
manse,  of  which  the  surriying  son 
writes  as  follows : — 

''  The  ecclesiastical  relationships  of 
the  place  were  not  less  primitive  and 
genial  than  the  social  When  Nor- 
man's father  went  there  he  soon  at- 
tracted a  yeiy  large  and  devoted  con- 
gie^tion.  He  was  decidedly  cyan- 
gebcol,  but  free  from  all  narrowness, 
and  had  a  word  of  cheerful  kindliness 
for  all.  All  sects  and  parties  loved 
him ;  and  his  feUow-townsmen  were 
the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  his  earn- 
est  appeals   in  public   and   private 


when  they  knew  how  manly  and  sim- 

Ele  he  was  in  daily  life.  Not  only  did 
e  in  this  way  secure  the  attachment 
of  his  own  flock,  but  when,  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  was  asked  to  accept  a  better 
living,  the  Dissenting  con^egation  of 
the  }Hace  heartily  joined  with  his  own 
in  making  up  his  very  small  stipend  to 
a  sum  equal  to  what  had  been  offered 
to  ^im.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest 
was  amons  his  friends.  Few  weeks 
ever  passed  without  old  Mr  Cattanach 
coming  to  take  tea  at  the  manse,  and 
in  aU  his  little  difficulties  he  looked 
to  the  young  parish  minister  for  ad- 
vice. These  Highland  priests  were 
very  different  men  from  those  now 
furnished  by  Maynooth.  They  were 
usually  educated  in  France.  .  .  . 
Norwas  the  friendly  relationship  which 
existed  in  Campbeltown  an  exceptional 
instance  of  good  feeling ;  for  whenever 
the  priest  of  the  district  went  to  that 
part  of  the  parish  in  Morven  which 
was  near  the  manse,  he  made  it  his 
home  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
evil  ever  accrued  to  religion  in  conse- 
quence." 

The  life  in  the  Highland  parish 
which  diversified  this  life  in  the 
half-Highland  town  was  still  more 
inyigorating  and  full  of  genial  na- 
ture. Here  ia  Mr  Donald  Mac- 
leod's  account  of  it  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  previous  genera- 
tion— an  experience  which  Norman 
repeated,  not  at  a  yery  great  inter- 
yfld  of  distance,  for  he  was  the  first- 
bom  of  his  young  parents,  and  the 
habits  of  life  in  his  grandfather's 
house  had  scarcely  changed  : — 

«  The  minister  delighted  to  make  all 
around  him  happy.  Hia  piety  vras 
earnest,  healthy,  and  geniaL  if  the 
boys  had  their  classics  and  the  girls 
their  needlework,  there  was  no  grudg- 
ing of  their  enjoyments.  The  open 
seas  and  Mils,  boats  and  dogs,  shep* 
herds  and  fishennen,  the  green  height 
of  Fingal*s  hiU,  the  watemll  roann^ 
in  the  dark  gorge,  had  lessons  as  full 
of  meaning  for  their  after-life  as  any 
that  books  could  impart.  The  bov» 
were  trained  finom  childhood  to  be 
manly ;  and  many  an  hour  taken  from 
study  was  devoted  to  education  of  an- 
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other  kindy  Imntiiig  otters  and  badgers 
in  tiieir  dens,  with  teirieis  whose  quali* 
ties  were  discussed  in  eveiy  cottage  on 
the  glebe ;  shooting  grouse  and  stalk- 
ing the  waiT  blackcock  (for  no  game- 
laws  were  then  enforced  in  Moryen) ; 
fishing  through  the  summer  nights ;  or 
sailing  out  in  the  Sound  with  old  Rory 
the  boatman  when  the  wind  was  high, 
and  the  Roe  had  to  struggle  close- 
hauled  against  the  cross-sea  and  angry 
tide.  In  the  winter  evenings  joung 
and  old  gathered  round  the  fireside, 
where  songs  and  laughter  mingled  with 
graver  occupations ;  and  not  unfre- 
quenthr  the  minister  would  tune  his 
violin,  and  striking  up  some  swinging 
reel  or  blithe  strathspey,  would  caU 
on  the  lads  to  lay  aside  their  books, 
and  the  girls  their  sewing,  and  set 
them  to  dance  with  a  will." 

This  cheerful  natural  life,  with  all 
its  outdoor  exercises,  none  of  which 
were  without  use  and  meaning,  was 
on  the  whole,  we  should  suppose, 
better  muscular  as  well  as  moral 
training  than  that  which  is  to  be 
had  nowadays  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial athletics.  Thus  Norman 
Madeod  spent  his  young  days — in 
kindly  fellowship  with  all  condi- 
tions of  men;  at  home  with  the 
laird  and  the  cottar,  the  hospitable 
old  ladies  of  Campbeltown  society 
and  the  sailors  about  its  piers — too 
proud  or  too  small  for  no  one's 
notice ;  daring  the  Sound  in  all 
weathers  —  at  home  among  the 
strained  cordage  of  the  harbour 
ships  like  any  cabin-boy.  The  joy- 
ous fireedom  and  homeliness  of  such 
a  beginning  of  life  may  leave  its 
trace  upon  a  man's  manners  per- 
haps in  a  touch  of  superficial  rough- 
ness, and  broad  indifference  to  the 
dainty  particulars  of  more  conyen- 
tional  life ;  but  it  rarely  is  without 
a  counterbalancing  influence  in  the 
creation  of  genuine  goodwill  and 
understanding  of  the  different  classes 
which  that  boyish  catholicity  of 
heart  has  embraced  at  once.  It  is 
said  that  pride  flourishes  beyond 
measure  in  Scotland,  and  a  keen 


sense  of  social  distinctions — and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  this  is  true  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  Scotsmen  of  dif- 
ferent classes  are,  we  think,  more 
at  home  with  each  other,  under- 
stand each  other  better  than  the 
great  and  the  little  generally 
do  in  other  places.  One  curious 
cause  and  evidence  of  this  lies, 
no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cated Scotsman  rarely  objects  to 
speak  the  language  of  his  childhood 
when  there  is  any  occasion  for  it. 
The  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  gen- 
tleman may  know  the  patois  of  his 
county,  and  may  be  able  to  indulge 
in  it  as  a  joke  now  and  then ;  but 
the  Irishman  almost  invariably  is 
ashamed  of  his  brogue;  and  only  the 
Scotsman  speaks  the  language  of  the 
poor  with  frank  and  natural  freedom, 
neither  feeling  it  to  be  beneath  him, 
nor  afraid  of  its  "  broad  "  qualities. 
We  may  be  sure  Norman  Macleod  in 
his  maturest  days  would  never  have 
hesitated  to  address  the  porters  on 
the  Broomielaw  in  genuine  ''  Glas- 
kie  " — ^neither  to  their  surprise  nor 
his  own.  This  of  itself  speaks  of 
a  franker  fellowship  than  anything 
current  in  the  South ;  and  no  doubt 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  freedom 
of  boyish  life,  which  was  a  tradition 
in  Scotland — a  tradition  totally  dif- 
ferent firom  that  other  traditional 
freedom  of  the  English  schoolboy, 
who  keeps  himself  loftily  apart 
from  ''  cads  "  at  every  period  of  hi& 
career. 

When  Norman  was  still  a  boy  hfs 
family  removed  to  Campsie,  near 
Glasgow — ^a  bit  of  mountam-country 
on  the  edge  of  all  the  bustling 
wealth  of  manufacture  and  trade, 
which  became  the  home  of  his  most 
beloved  recollections,  and  where  he 
now  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  father 
and  brothers.  His  college  career 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any 
special  interest;  he  was  no  classical 
student,  nor  had  he  the  kind  of 
mind  which  is  attracted  by  that 
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absorbing  enthasiasm  which  makes 
the  scholar.  Scotland  to  him  was 
infinitely  more  interesting  and 
attractive  than  Greece,  and  Words- 
worth  among  his  neighbouring 
mountains  more  near  and  dear 
than  Homer  or  Sophocles.  He  was 
fond  of  natural  science,  fond  of  talk 
and  argument,  and  that  unbounded 
reading  for  which  youth  alone  has 
both  time  and  appetite  sufficient, 
and  which  stands  the  mature  intel- 
lectual workman  in  such  stead  at  a 
later  period.  ''  The  loss  of  accurate 
scholarship  which  the  desultoriness 
of  this  kind  of  training  entailed 
might  not  have  been  sufficiently 
compensate  by  other  advantages," 
says  his  biographer ;  ''  nevertheless, 
contact  with  men,  insight  into  cha- 
racter, the  culture  of  poetic  tast^ 
of  original  thought,  and  of  an  eye 
for  nature,  were  perhaps  no  mean 
substitutes  for  skill  in  Latin  verse 
and  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
particles,"  —  an  apologetic  state- 
ment with  which  almost  every  con- 
fession of  deficient  scholarship  is 
now  accompanied.  But  surely  the 
apology  is  superfluous  in  such  a 
case.  Scholarship,  properlyso  called, 
had  little  affinity  with  such  a  mind 
as  Macleod's;  and  probably  the 
additional  correctness  and  elegance 
which  it  might  have  given  to  the 
tumultuous  energy  of  his  style,  would 
have  been  dearly  purchased  by  the 
creation  of  artificial  restraints  and 
intellectual  limitations  foreign  to 
his  nature  and  temperament.  To 
say  the  least,  there  is  something 
gained,  in  the  picturesque  point  of 
view  by  the  existence  of  those 
vigorous  and  vehement  brother- 
hoods of  able  Scotsmen  who  con- 
trast so  strongly  with  the  more 
polished  school  of  English  students, 
all  cast  in  one  mould  and  trained 
by  one  unaltering  system.  Since 
scholarship,  after  all,  is  not  salva- 
tion, we  are  tempted  to  be  glad  of  the 


variety,  and  feel  the  Macleods  and 
the  TuUochs  of  the  Scotch  Church 
a  refreshing  change  firom  the  Stanleys 
and  Jowetts  of  her  richer  neigh- 
bour. Nothing  which  could  sug- 
gest the  furthest  off  approach  to  the 
alarming  character  of  a  ''prig"  was 
.in  young  Norman's  mind  or  manners. 
When  he  went  home  to  Campsie  on 
his  Saturday  holidays,  it  is  clear 
that  he  somewhat  alarmed  the  good 
people  there  by  his  pranks  and 
happy  foUies.  There  is  a  quotation 
given  from  a  letter  of  his  father^s  at 
this  early  period,  entreating  the  lad 
"to  assume  a  more  manly,  sedate 
manner,"  which  is  amusing  in  its 
serious  gravity  and  concern.  ^'I 
rejoice  to  see  your  companions," 
says  the  troubled  father,  himself  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  character, 
if  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of  us,  a  little 
over-anxious  about  his  boy — "  if  you 
would  conduct  yourself  with  calm- 
ness and  seriousness  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  cease  your  buffoonery 
of  manner.  .  .  .  You  cany  this 
nonsense  by  much  too  far;  and 
I  beseech  of  you,  my  dear  Nor- 
man, to  check  it.  Imitation  and 
acting  the  fool  is  a  poor  field  to 
shine  in :  it  may  procure  the  laugh 
of  some,  but  cannot  iaJl  to  arouse 
the  contempt  of  others.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  manner  of 
the  Stewart  boys — their  steady, 
grave,  sedate  manner  formed  a 
very  striking  contrast  to  the  con- 
tinued mimicking  and  nonsense  at 
which  you  aim."  The  boy  was  but 
seventeen  when  this  admonition 
was  given — and  it  did  not  cure  him 
of  his  mirth,  happily  for  himself. 
His  nonsense  seems  to  have  run 
on  throughout  his  life,  giving  a 
fantastic,  joyous  accompaniment  to 
all  its  graver  measures;  and  those 
who  know  human  nature  best  vrill 
acknowledge  most  fully  what  a 
strength  this  faculty  of  light-hearted 
nonsense  gives  to  a  hi^-working 
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man.  "Werena  my  heart  licht  I 
wad  die/'  says  Grizel  Baillie,  in  the 
most  pathetic  of  ballads:  Korman 
Macleod,  like  many  another  stout 
soldier  amid  the  ills  of  life,  had 
good  reason  to  he  grateful  for  this 
blessed  outlet  of  foolishness.  It 
seems  to  have  remained  with  him 
until  his  latest  day. 

He  became  tutor    to    a  young 
Englishman,  Mr  Preston  of  Moreby, 
when  he  was  about  twenty,  and  with 
him  went  to  Weimar,  where  the  two 
lads,  the  preceptor  not  much  older 
nor  more  serious  than  the  pupil,  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  themselves  at  least, 
if  nothing  else  —  singing,  dancing, 
reading,  flirting,  nay,  falling  in  love 
(if   we    may    thus    translate    Mr 
Donald  Macleod's  judicious  vague- 
ness of  expression),  with  aU  the 
fervour  of  youth.     If  Norman  got 
any  harm  by  this  quaint  outbreak 
of  gaiety,  it  never  makes  any  appear- 
ance in  his  after-life.     No  doubt  it 
was  a  somewhat  droll  preface  to  the 
sober  life  of  a  Scotch  minister ;  but 
he  who  enjoyed  everything  in  its 
time  threw  himself  into  the  flutter  of 
life  at  the  little  German  residency, 
just  as  joyously  and  heartily,  and  no 
more  so,   than  he  seems  to  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  life  of  the 
Loudoun  weavers  a  few  years  later. 
There  was  sympathy  in  his  warm 
and  large  nature  for  alL    In  its  time 
and  place,  is  it  not  as  good  to  waltz, 
to  sing,  to  go  to  court,  as  it  is  to 
give  geological  lectures  and  pastoral 
visitations  1    In  the  sight  of  heaven 
this  friendly  and  joyous  young  Scot 
was  not  afraid  of  either,  but  took 
his  life  as  it  came  to  him  with 
smiles    and    content.      From    the 
fiddling    and    philosophising    and 
gaiety  of  Germany  he  went  back 
to  Glasgow,  when  the  time  came  for 
that,  to  look  after  some  pupils  of 
his  £Either^s,  and  dive  into  the  depths 
of   theological    study  with   undi- 
minished enjoyment  —  having  too 


deep  a  fountain  of  life  and  happiness 
in  his  own  heart  to  pine  for  a  gayer 
chapter  that  was  over,  or  find  the 
natural  level  of  existence  unde- 
lightful.  In  Glasgow,  with  a  little 
cluster  of  youths  about  him  full  of 
poetry  and  enthusiasm,  and  fun  and 
happiness,  the  young  man  car- 
ried on  his  cheerful  days.  "He 
was  overflowing,"  says  Principal 
Shairp,  one  of  those  happy  pupil 
companions,  "with  generous,  aident, 
contagious  impulse.  Brimful  of 
imagination,  sympathy,  buoyancy, 
humour,  drollery,  and  afiectionate- 
ness,  I  never  knew  any  one  who 
contained  in  himself  so  large  an 
armful  of  the  humanities.  ... 
There  was  nothing  human  that  was 
without  interest  for  him — nothing 
great  or  noble  to  which  bis  heart 
did  not  leap  up  instinctively." 
As  they  roamed  about  the  streets 
they  would  talk  Wordsworth  to 
each  other,  having  fallen  into  that 
passion  of  admiration  for  this  great 
poet  which  most  fine  minds  are 
caught  by  one  time  or  other  in  their 
lives.  ''  Often  as  we  walked  out  on 
winter  nights  to  college,  for  some 
meeting  of  the  Peel  Club  or  other 
excitement,  he  would  look  up  into 
the  clear  moonlight  and  repeat — 

"The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heayens  are 
bare." 

Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge  "were  continually 
on  his  lips" — no  mean  choice. 
Thus  accompanied,  his  divinity 
studies  went  on  as  happily  as  the 
rest  of  his  occupations.  True,  there 
was  a  melancholy  moment  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  when  he  went  to 
his  last  ball,  and  had  his  last  valse, 
and  thought  of  Weimar,  now  so  far 
off,  with  all  its  harmonies ;  but  ere 
we  have  ceased  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
sympathetic  pain,  the  buoyant  young 
fellow  turns  up  again  in  his  mansey 
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"  talkmg  on  for  ever,"  "  an  ordain- 
ed miniater,"  but  not  a  whit  less 
gay,  less  vivacious,  less  full  of  in- 
nate and  tmquenchable  gladness. 
The  genuine  blessedness  of  a  happy 
temperament  and  cheerful  soul 
could  not  be  more  clearly  shown. 
What  scope  was  there  in  this 
banishment  among  the  pig-headed 
weavers,  tiie  rude  villagers  of  Ayr- 
shire, coarse  Eadicak,  d^respeclfal 
democrats,  and,  what  was  still  more, 
profane  livers,  for  discontent,  and 
complaint  against  Providence  and 
fate  !  How  many  men  and  women, 
on  much  smaller  provocation,  have 
bewailed  themselves  before  earth  and 
heaven  over  the  loss  of  all  that  made 
life  pleasant !  But  life  was  delight- 
ful to  Norman  wherever  it  led  him. 
The  mountains  and  lochs  of  the 
west  were  as  lovely  in  his  eyes  (and 
small  wonder!)  as  anything  Uie  world 
could  show ;  and  his  weavers  were 
as  interesting,  as  amusing,  even  as 
attractive,  as  all  the  fine  people  he 
had  learned  to  know.  Such  a  man 
could  not  have  been  discouraged — 
could  not  have  had  his  lamp  of 
gladness  taken  from  him  by  any 
insignificant  outside  revolution.  The 
springs  of  perennial  happiness  and 
bright  contentment  were  in  his 
heart 

But  this  genial,  charitable,  sym- 
pathetic man,  tolerant  of  everybody, 
gay  of  heart,  and  indulgent  of  idl 
innocent  gaiety,  was  not  indulgent 
of  eviL  Stendy  firom  the  very  out- 
set of  his  career  he  set  his  face 
against  the  vulgar  immorality  which, 
strangely  enough,  can  preserve  its 
coarse  existence  side  by  side  with 
a  good  deal  of  intellectual  enlight- 
enment and  native  ability  of  mind. 
His  energy  and  uncompromising 
maintenance  of  ''  church  discipline  " 
— ^that  favourite  bugbear  and  laugh- 
ingstock of  all  ignorant  critics  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  system — 
gained  him  at  once  the  support  of 


all  that  was  good  in  his  new  parish, 
and  soon  the  respect  and  tenor  of 
all  that  was  bad.  There  are  many 
amusing  stories  of  this  beginning  of 
his  active  life.  The  parish,  it  is 
clear,  was  as  full  of  amusing  ele- 
ments as  any  parish  in  Scott  or 
Gait  There  were  ChartistB— one 
of  whom,  meeting  the  new  minister 
at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  insisted 
that,  "before  proceeding  ftuther, 
they  should  come  to  an  undentand- 
ing  on  *  the  seven  points ; ' "  and 
there  were  Cameronians,  equally  dif- 
ficult to  please  on  a  still  more  im- 
portant code  of  doctrines.  Here  is  a 
delightful  anecdote  of  the  latter : — 

"  On  his  first  <diet  of  visitation'  at 
Darvel,  he  called  on  an  old  pauper- 
woman  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
neat  4ight  among  the  Covenanters. 
When  he  entered  the  house  he  found 
her  grasping  her  tin  ear-trumpet  (for 
she  was  very  deaf),  and  seated  formally 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  neighbours 
and  co-reli^onists  simmioned  to  meet 
him.  Unlike  his  other  parishioners, 
she  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  him 
as  minister ;  but  beckoning  him  to  sit 
down  beside  her,  and  putting  the  trum- 
pet to  his  ear.  said,  'Gang  ower  Ae 
fundamentaU  ;  and  then  and  there  he 
had  to  bawl  out  his  theology  till  the 
old  dame  was  satisfied." 

One  wonders  if  this  charming  dd 
woman  would  be  as  amusing  in  fact 
as  she  is  in  print,  and  whether  in 
cold  blood  one  would  have  willin^y 
consented  to  be  put  through  one's 
catechism  by  such  an  inquisitor. 
But  certainly,  at  this  safe  distance, 
and  in  a  book,  the  story  is  capti- 
vating. Along  with  the  tremendous 
orthodoxy  of  the  Cameronian  sec- 
tion of  the  parish,  and  the  red-hot 
politics  of  the  Chartists,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  coarse  scepticism ;  and 
the  vulgar  Freethinkers,  so-called, 
of  the  parish,  made  a  characteristic 
exhibition  of  bigotry  by  disturbing 
violently  the  evening  service  which 
Madeod  had  established  for  poor 
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people  who  could  not,  for  want  of 
decent  dothingy  attend  church  at 
the  oidinaiy  hours.  "  One  Sunday 
he  bore  with  the  interruption  they 
gave  him;  on  the  next  he  remon- 
strated ;  hut  this  failing,  he  turned 
to  the  people  who  had  com^  to  hear 
him,  told  them  that  he  had  under- 
taken extra  labour  for  their  benefit, 
und  added,  that  if  they  wished  him 
to  go  on  they  must  expel  those  who 
disturbed  him.  He  then  sat  down 
in  the  pulpit.  After  a  pause,  a 
number  of  men  rose  and  ejected  the 
intruders.  This  firmness  served 
greatly  to  increase  his  influence  in 
the  parish  :  those  who  had  scoffed 
loadest  came  to  appreciate  his  earn- 
estness, and  not  a  few  sceptics 
were  among  the  most  sincere  of  his 
converte."  Thus  the  man  who 
argued  the  ''seyen  points"  good- 
humouredly  on  the  bench  at  the 
cottage-door,  and  went  over  "  the 
fuudunentals "  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  poorhouse  criticj  with  hu- 
morous sweetness  of  compliance,  re- 
sisted and  vanquished  the  parish 
bullies.  Here,  however,  is  an  ac- 
<^ount,  in  a  letter  of  his  own,  of  a 
brotherly  attack  upon  these  same 
weaver-philosophers  from  another 
side: — 

"  There  have  always   been   a   set 
of   shrewd,  well -read,  philosophical 
weavers    here  —  vain,    out    marvel- 
lously  well  informed,    and  half  in- 
fidel— who   were  veiy  civil  when  I 
went  to  see  them,  but  would  never 
come    to   church.    They  were  gene- 
rally Chartists,  and  talked  very  big 
about  the  '  priests  *  not  wishing  the  peo- 
ple to  become  well  informed,  and  so  on. 
Well,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  get  to 
windward  of  these  men,  but  I  Knew 
they  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
'  Philosophical  Institution/  and  some- 
times got  men  to  lecture  to  them  from 
Kilmamock.    I  hinted  to  one  of  them 
that  I  would  willingly  lecture.    They 
«ent  a  deputation  to  request  me  to  do 
60.     I  agreed.     Subject,  Geology.    I 
have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  fond 
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of  the  science,  and,  luckily,  I  had  just 
finished  a  two-months'  course  of  read- 
ing on  it,  and  had  a  laige  collection  of 
all  the  best  books.  Well,  not  to  make 
my  story  long,  up  I  went  to  the  village 
on  the  appointed  niffht.  expecting  to 
find  the  members  of  the  Institution 
alone  assembled;  but  I  found  the 
schoolhouse  crammed  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people,  admitted  by 
penny  tickets,  and  about  fifty  people 
outside.  You  can  have  no  idea,  unless 
you  knew  the  excitability  of  our  peo- 
ple, of  the  interest  these  lectures  nave 
created.  They  speak  of  nothing  else. 
Old  fellows  stop,  and  touch  their  hats, 
and  thank  me.  When  I  finished  my 
second,  men  who  used  to  avoid  me 
gave  me  three  rounds  of  cheers.  And, 
last  Sabbath  night,  I  saw  one  of  the 
philosophers  in  church  for  the  first 
time.  ...  I  have  got  Backland's 
ma^  copied  on  a  large  scale,  and  we 
begm  a  soring  course  to  not  less,  I  am 
persuaded,  than  six  or  seven  hundred 
people.  .  .  .  Only  fancy  a  fossil 
fern  from  the  coal,  the  solitanr  speci- 
men in  the  miaeralogical  cabinet  of 
the  Institution,  going  tue  round  of  the 
parish  as  an  unheard  -  of  curiosity  ! 
roor  souls ! " 

We  have  lingered  on  this  delight- 
ful chapter  of   the    young  man's 
career  perhaps  to  a  disproportionate 
length.    The  fireshness  of  the  morn- 
ing is  in  it,  the  first  generous  flow 
of  youthful  sentiment,  and  those 
first  essays  in  the  government  and 
guidance  of  other  men  which  have 
more  charm  for  the  heart  than  all 
the  greater  commotions  of  a  public 
career.     His  beautiful  manse   ''on 
the  summit  of  a  wooded  brae,  be- 
neath which  runs  the  public  road, 
and  behind  it  lay  the  glebe  with 
a  sweet  bum  forming   a   seques- 
tered and  lovely  haugh" — ^where 
he  cultivated  flowers,  for  which  he 
had  "a  passion,"  and  received  his 
friends,  making  them  plant  prim- 
roses in  his  holders  as  mementoes  of 
their  visit ;  where  he  read  and  sang, 
and  dreamed  and  hoped — ^hisfriendBy 
still  unbroken  in  number,  sharing 
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each  other's  young  enthusiasm  for 
all  that  was  lovely,  and  honest,  and 
of  good  report ;  his  parish,  a  little 
kingdom  full  of  good  and  evil, 
which  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
were  bent  to  conquer  and  rule  for 
God, — are  all  pleasant  to  dwell  upon. 
And  youth  was  sweet;  and  the  bus- 
tle and  din  and  jars  of  public  life 
come  in  but  little  to  change  the 
character  of  the  gentle  record.  It 
is  evident  that  he  enjoyed  this  early 
life  at  Loudoun  with  all  his  heart. 
Here  is  one  soft  picture,  with  which 
we  will  leave  it,  of  his  first  inde- 
pendent home : — 

''There  is  a  thin  transparent  mist 
along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with  the 
tope  of  trees  appearing  above  it,  and 
alx>ve  them  the  sjcy  is  calm  and  blue  ; 
the  shrubs  are  all  bursting  into  life, 
and  the  birds  are  busv  in  the  woods. 
.  .  .  There  is  an  old  thrush  oppo- 
site the  window.  .  .  .  The  old 
fool,  I  suppose,  wishes  to  get  married, 
or  he  is  practising  for  some  wedding, 
and  is  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not 
he  remembers  *  all  his  old  songs.  My 
blessing  on  their  merry  voices  !  They 
do  one's  heart  good.  How  exquisitely 
does  Christ  point  to  nature,  linking 
the  world  i/vithout  to  the  world  within  I 
'  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air.'  Yes, 
let  us  behold  them  ;  they  are  happy  as 
the  day  is  long ;  they  nave  survived 
a  dreary  winter  without  any  care  or 
anxiety—and  why  ?  *  Their  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.'  ...  'Be- 
hold the  lilies,  how  they  grow.'  There 
they  are  under  my  window  in  hundreds ; 
and  yet  a  short  time  ago  they  were  all 
hidden  in  snow." 

Thrushes  and  lilies  !  these  lat- 
ter, no  doubt,  the  deb'ghtful  white 
narcissus  of  the  poets,  called  lilies 
in  Scotland — for  the  season  is  but 
April  of  which  this  tender  reli- 
gious hymn  is  written.  It  is  the 
refrain   of  the  rural   overture  of 


that  landward  parish — so  different 
from  the  winds  and  seas  of  his  High- 
land cradle — ^in  which  was  the  be^> 
ning  of  his  individual  work  and  life. 
The  next  chapter  finds  Madeod 
involved  in  the  big  whirlpool  o£ 
ecclesiastical    strife    and    division, 
which  ended  in  the  curious  event 
called  the  Disruption — an  event  once 
seeming  to  possess  all  the  magnitude 
of  the  tragic-heroic,  now  dwindled  in- 
to melodrama,  and  the  miserable  tra- 
gedy of  mistt^e.     It  is  as  disagree- 
able to  ourselves  to  enter  into  the 
preceding  history  of  such  a  national 
disaster,  as  it  is  now,  after  the  catas- 
trophe, to  go  back  upon  all  the  pros 
and  C0T18  of  the  Franco-German  war^ 
with  all  its  unhappy  mingling  of 
false  and  true  enthusiasm  on  both 
sides.     That  the  Free  Church  has 
been  more  prosperous  than  its  bold- 
est originators  hoped,  and  was  at 
the  beginning  more  wisely  managed 
than  ^e  most  sanguine  could  have 
imagined,  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
tradict the  miserable  sense  of  harm 
with  which  every  impartial  outside 
spectator  must  look  back  upon  the 
event  which  tore  Scotland  asunder, 
and  made  two  interests  and  twocom- 
munities  in  every  parish — ^the  sad- 
dest, pitiful  result  of  a  great  deal  oS 
real  fervour  and  much  personal  sac- 
rifice that  could  be  conceived.    If 
human  creatures  ever  took  warning 
by  the  troubles  of  their  neighbours, 
or  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  the 
High  Anglican  party  would  conde- 
scend to  accept  the  lesson  worked 
out  for  them  by  such  a  profane  cor- 
poration as  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  go  into 
the  whole    matter    again  for  the 
warning  and  instruction  of  the  good 
men  who  seem  now  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  as  great  a  mischief  is 


"  That's  the  wise  thmsh  ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over. 
Lest  yon  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! " — Browniko. 
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that  WTOuglit  by  the  Free  Church 
morement  in  ScotlancL     The  whole 
contToversy  seems  croppingap  again ; 
and  the  air  vibrates  once  more  with 
those  trumpet-blasts  against  Eras- 
ticmism,  and  in  favour  of  the  self- 
government   of  the  Church,  with 
which  all  Scotch  ears  were  once  so 
painfully  acquainted.     This  book  is 
one  of  the  first  which  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  very  painful  and  not 
less  heroic  part  played  by  those  who, 
conscientiously  disbelieving  in  the 
virtue  of  Secession,  kept  their  own 
places  with  aching  hearts  while  so 
many  friends  and  brothers,  whom 
they  loved  and  respected,  marched 
away  out  of  the  Church,  with  flour- 
ish of  generous  sentiment  and  thun- 
ders of    popular  applause,  leaving 
silence   and  dismay  behind  them. 
Madeod  was  one    of   those  who 
''stayed  in,"  when  the  imperious 
m^ority,  rejecting  all  compromise, 
abandoned  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
and  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
sorrowful  yet  full  of  breathless  agi- 
tation and  suspense,  was  as  great, 
and  much  more  trying  for  him  and 
his  party,  than  it  could  be  for  the 
actors  on  the  popular  side  of  the 
drama,  buoyed  up  by  praise  and  gene- 
ral admiration.   All  the  insinuations 
of  the  moment,  the  reproaches  that 
were  sown  broadcast — of  ungenerous 
motives  and  mercenary  love  of  in- 
come— must  have  stung  with  special  • 
sharpness  a  soul  so  sensitive  to  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  so 
full  of  the  love  of  love,  as  was  Kor- 
man   Madeod.     What  he  says  on 
the  subject  \b  always  natural  and 
comprehensible,  though  sometimes 
indignant  with  the  hot  impatience 
of  a  man  whose  motives  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  are  liable  to  mis- 
construction.    "  "While  the  '  perse- 
cuted martyrsof  the  Covenant 'met," 
he  says  bitterly,  "amid  the  huzzas 
and    applauses    of  the  multitude, 
with  thousands  of  pounds  pouring 
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^  Tif  .^T  ^^y*  *^^  nothing 
to  do  but  what  was  in  the  hiifhest 
degree  popukr-nothing  but  self, 
denial  and  a  desire  to  sacrifirje  name 
and  fame  and  aU  but  honour   to 
my  country  could  have  kept  me  in 
the  Assembly."    Yet  even  at  that 
moment  no  unkindness  was  in  his 
mmd    towards     the    conscientious 
Seceders.    Those  who  behaved  with 
mappropiiatelevityon  such  a  solemn 
occasion,  the  men  who  smiled  or 
even  went  out  laughing,  seem  not 
unnaturally  to  have  roused  him  out 
of  all  patience ;  but  of  the  others  he 
says  with  an  almost  awe  of  gener- 
ous grief  and  sympathy,  "Every- 
thing in  their  conduct  was  digni- 
fied—  God    bless    all  the    serious 
among  them." 

The  position  of  those  who  were 
left  behind  was,  however,  more  griev- 
ous, more  painful  than  any  martyr- 
dom :  "  upon  our  weak  side  there  is 
a  general  gloom  when  contemplating 
the  awful  task  before  us,"  he  says ; 
"  and  all  that  he  can  add  by  way 
of  encouragement  is  the  melancholy 
hope,  '  I  think  we  may,  by  God's 
blessing,  survive.'"   It  is  strange  to 
find  our  interest  so  completely  trans- 
ferred from  the   popular  martyrs, 
whose  sacrifice  was  really  in  many 
ways  a  very  considerable  one,  to  those 
whom  they  left  behind,  unsupported 
by  popular  sympathy,  to  endure  the 
^sharp  stings  of  insult  and  contu- 
mely, a  false  position,  and  in  many 
cases  most  undeserved  reproaches. 
This  is  one  thing  which  the  per- 
spective   of  distance  does  for  us; 
the  interest  shifts  from  the  brave 
Schismatic,     notwithstandmg     aU 
fhe     external    advantages    of    his 
t-Hon    to    the    brave    defender, 
S^^yed'and     half     despairing 
^^•?^J  bv  the  dull  atmosphere  of 
^Srtlon^rou^d   him    yet  holding 
Sr  post,   however   the    ad^«^ 
Sight  bispheme ;   and  ^l«»Pjf^ 
S  d^,  in  every  cruel  and  bittet 
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way.    That  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  ential  chaiactery  forced  him  now  and 

shonld    have    survived    and    but-  then  to  the  front  of  affairs ;  but  he 

mounted  such  a  tremendous  con-  would  gladly  have  left  all  that  to 

vuldon^'and  recovered  its  position,  other  minds  better  qualified  for  it, 

if  not  attained  to  a  more  favourable  had  not  these  other  minds  been 

one,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chiefly  of  the  narrower  and  more 

&cts  in  recent  history.  rigid  order,  to  which    his   entire 

But  we  are  glad  to  escape  from  mind  was  opposed.     How  gladly 

this   stormy  episode,  as    Macleod  would  he,    and  others  whom  we 

himself  was,  into  the  real  work  of  could  mention,  have  handed  over 

his  profession,  which  was  what  he  the  powers  which  some  of  their 

most  loved  and  enjoyed.    Polemics  English    ecclesiastical    neighbours 

and  politics  were  uncongenial  to  covet,  glad    to  be  rid  of   them  t 

him;  and  the  public  business  which  This  distasteful  public  work  runs 

diversifies  the  professional  occupa-  through  his  life,  jarring  it,  wherever 

tions  of   a    Scotch    minister,   the  the  force  was  strong  enough  upon 

contentions  of  the  Presbytery,  the  him  to  drive  him  into  action.    At 

legialationsof  the  Assembly,  wearied  such  a  moment  as  the  Disruption, 

and  disquieted  his  mind,  which  had  however,  Norman  went  through  the 

no  parliamentary  or  argumentative  labour  he  detested,  manfully;  but 

bias.      Nothing  is  more  character-  how  glad  he  was  to  drop  out  of  the 

istic  of  the  different  fashion  of  mind,  ferment  and  publicity  into  the  new 

if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  which  dis-  parish  which  claimed  his  care ! 

tinguishes  the  present  generation  of  Dalkeith,  however,  has  none  of  the 

eminentScotchChurchmen,thanthis  attractions  of  Loudoun  in  tiie  record 

distaste  for  the  legislative  and  active  of  his  life.    It  is  a  long  and  broken 

exercise  of  Church  government^  con-  chapter  of  many  labours,  trials,  and 

sidered  by  other  generations  as  one  sorrows.      ISe  went  to  Canada  to 

of  the  finest  things  of  the  Presbyte-  visit  the  Scotch  community  there, 

rian  system.     The  previous  wave  of  and  the  Church  which  cared  for  itl 

Church  rulers,  among  whom  appears  He  went  to  Poland,  on  another  spe- 

the  great  name  of  Chalmers,  perhaps  cial  mission,  apparently  to  ascertain 

the  only  one  much  known  to  the  the  character  and  trustworthineas  of 

world  outside  of  Scotland,  had  no  the  supposed  reformer  Bonge— one 

such  dislike  to  their  parliamentary  of  the  many  mistakes  of  enthusiastic 

and  ruling  functions ;  nor  can  the  English  evangelicals,  always  ready 
true  Presbyterian  in  his  fullest  de-*  to  welcome  a  stray  wolf  in  sheep's 

velopment  exist,  we  think,  without  clothing  who  comes  from  Borne ; 

some  pleasure  and  pride  in  this  as-  and  on  a  sadder  errand  he  went  to 

pect  of  his  Church.     But  it  is  very  Germany,  to  the  deathbed  of  his 

apparent,  both  from  the  histories  of  beloved  friend  John  Maddntosh. 

those  who   have  passed  away  and  These  disturbing  expeditions    im- 

the  confessions  of  those  who  remain,  paired  the  record  of  professional 

that  the  recent  leaders  of  the  Church  labour,  which,  however,  seems  to 

of  Scotland  have  found  little  plea-  have  followed  very  much  the  same 

sure  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties,  line  as  that  of  Loudoun ;  for  we 

Macleod's  heart  was  in  his  pastoral  again  hear  of  evening  services  for 

work,  in  his  missionary  enterprises,  the  poor  who  had  not  respectable 

in  brotherly  labours  for  the  good  of  clothes  in  which  to  attend  church 

his  fellow-creatures.    His  prominent  in  the  usual  way,  and  geological 

position,  and  large,  vigorous,-  influ-  lectures  by  which  to  lure,  with  pious 
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wiles,  the  profane  to  thoughts  of 
heaven.  How  deeply  his  heart  was 
interested  now  as  ever  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poorer  classes,  and  how 
the  brotherlmess  which  was  almost 
his  most  remarkable  characteristic, 
shines  forth  through  all  political 
mists,  is  very  strikingly  shown  in 
the  following  letter.  jS^eedless  to 
say  that  with  Chartists  politically, 
the  "Tory"  minister  whom  the 
Loudoun  Eadicals  had  defied,  had 
not  the  smallest  sympathy.  But 
notwithstanding  'Hhe  seven  points" 
which  he  had  discussed  good-hu- 
mouredly  at  the  cottage-door,  not 
always  perhaps  (if  Mr  Donald  Mac- 
leod  will  permit  us  to  say  so)  with 
the  force  of  argument  he  himself 
supposed,  here  is  how  this  true 
'*  neighbour  "  of  all  suffering  human 
creatures  regarded  the  poor  men 
who  were  his  fellows,  howsoever  he 
might  disagree  with  them  : — 

"  April  1848. 

"The  Chartists  are  put  down.  Good! 
good  for  jewellers'  shops  and '  Special ' 
heads;  good,  as  giving  peace  ana  secu- 
rity. Each  one  upon  Eennington 
Common  might  have  spoken  Bottom's 
intended  prologue  for  Snug  in  his 
character  of  Lion.  ^  Ladies,  or  fair 
ladies,  I  would  wish  you  or  entreat 

Sou  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my 
fe  for  yours.  If  you  think  I  come 
hither  as"a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life. 
1^0, 1  am  no  such  thing.  I  am  a  man 
as  other  men  are;  and  then,  indeed, 
(quoth  Bottom)  let  him  name  his  name 
— and  teU  them  plainly  he  is  Snug 
the  joiner.'  But  this  same  Snug  the 
joiner,  though  no  lion,  is  still  a  man 
as  other  men  are  ;  and  so  is  each  of  the 
10,000  or  20,000,  or,  according  to  com- 
mon computation,  200,000  Snugs  on 
Kennington  Common— each  a  man  like 
othor  men,  each  bearing  a  body  finely 
fashioned  and  tempered,  which  in  rags 
shivers  in  the  cold,  while  the  '  specid ' 
goes  to  his  fireside  with  triumph,  draws 
in  his  chair,  saying,  'The  scoundrels 
are  put  down ;  *  a  wxiy  that  can  cnaw 
from  hunger,  and  has  not,  pernaps, 
tasted    food    for   twenty-four  hours, 


while  my  respected  and  rather  corpu- 
lent friend  tne  good  'special'  growls 
that  he  will  he  kept  from  dinner,  and 
can  only  take  a  hurried  lun^h  in  the 
Club,  John  taking  charge  of  his  baton. 
Nay,  honest  Snug  has  a  heart :  his 
friend  Nick  Bottom  the  weaver  has  his 
Tlusbe  at  home  whom  he  loves  ;  and 
though  he  is  an  ass,  his  wife  loves  him 
as  much  as  ever  Titania  did  his  name- 
sake. Does  the  Special  love  Mrs  Smith 
and  the  young  Smiths  more  than  these 
do  Mrs  Snug  and  Mrs  Bottom,  and  all  the 
young  Bottoms  and  Snugs  ?  The  Nell  of 
the  one  and  the  Joan  of  the  other  think 
more  of  these  same  scoundrel  Chartists 
than  of  all  the  world  beside.  Each 
dot  in  that  huge  mass  on  Eennington 
Common,  is  the  centre,  the  only  one, 
perhaps,  of  household  admiration. 
Daddy  Special,  thou  art  a  good  kind 
soul  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  thou 
wouldst  not  crush  the  cat's  paw  with 
thy  baton ;  didst  thou  know  'poor  Snug 
and  Bottom,  thou  wouldst  not  show 
thy  family  the  way  to  break  their 
heads.  These  are  men  like  thyself, 
not  lions.  They  are  men,  and  so  re- 
sponsihle  and  immortal  beincs.  It  is 
tnis  which  makes  the  heart  bleed,  and 
which  makes  us  hear  with  anxious 
spirit  the  news  of  all  that  these  men 
wish,  say,  try,  and  accomplish,  and  all 
that  is  done  to  put  them  down. 

"We  demana  from  them  patience 
while  starving— do  we  meet  their  de- 
mands for  bread  1  We  demand  from 
them  obedience  to  the  law— do  we 
teach  them  what  they  are  to  obey  1 
We  demand  from  them  love  of  men — 
have  we  taught  them  the  love  of  God  ? 
What  is  the  nation  to  do  for  these  men, 
who  made  the  nation  anxious  and  the 
Exchange  of  the  world  oscillate,  and 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  put  on  his 
armour  ?  Here  in  the  midst  of  us  is 
a  mighty  power,  felt,  acknowledged — 
what  is  domg  to  make  it  a  power  for 
good  1  Put  down !  It  is  the  putting 
down  of  a  maniac,  not  his  cure  ;  ana 
what  if  the  maniacs  increase,  and  ob- 
tain the  majority,  and  put  down  the 
keepers  1  Special !  what  hast  thou 
ever  done  for  thy  brother  ?  .  .  . 
I  am  not  ungrateful  to  thee,  nor  am  I 
disposed  to  URatemise  with  Duffy  and 
0*Connor,  though  I  call  Snug  and 
Bottom  brothers.  But  I  ask,  hast  thou 
ever  concerned  tiiyself  about  thy  poor 
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brother — ^how  he  was  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  ?  or  if  neither,  how  he  waa  to 
endure  ?  how  he  was  to  be  taught  his 
duties  to'Qod  and  man?  and,  if  not, 
how  he  was  to  be  a  loyal  subject  of 
Queen  Victoria  ? " 

In  the  year  1851  Macleod  was 
transferred  to  the  important  parish 
of  the  Barony  in  Glasgow,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  livings  in  Scot- 
land, and  at  this  period  he  married, 
and  began  the  happy  family  life  of 
which  so  many  memorials  are  to  be 
found  in  these  pages.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  in 
his  element  in  the  busy  and  ener- 
getic world  of  Glasgow  life,  delight- 
ing to  be  greeted  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  he  sat  at  work  in  his 
study,  by  "  far  down  below  him  in 
the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  the  thud  of 
a  great  steam-hammer,  to  which  a 
thousand  hammers  at  once  replied, 
telling  that  the  city  had  awakened 
to  another  day  of  labour."  Not- 
withstanding this  source  of  satis- 
faction, the  reader  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  his  home  was  not 
among  the  steam-hammers,  but 
commanded  a  view,  over  the  roofs, 
of  the  river  and  the  distant  hills  of 
Ayrshire ;  and  that ''  from  the  back- 
windows  there  was  a  glorious  view 
of  the  familiar  steeps  of  Campsie 
FelL"  Here  he  lived  and  laboured 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  twenty-two 
years  of  great  and  unceasing  work, 
during  which  time  he  became  ^ne 
of  the  chief  personages  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  known  everywhere  and 
universally  appreciated,  though  hav- 
ing, as  all  men  have,  his  seasons  of 
discouragement.  A  life  more  active, 
or  more  full  of  good  works,  could 
not  be.  Every  Sunday  he  preached 
to  crowds  that  filled  every  seat  and 
passage  in  his  large  church — one  of 
those  ugly  roomy  places  which  the 
Scotch  parochial  mind  has  not  yet 
learned  to  object  to,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  of  an  sosthetical 


critic  here  and  there.  Every  morn- 
ing of  his  life  he  was  occupied  for 
hours  with  that  trivial  superficial 
business  of  a  large  parish,  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  rid  o^  or 
transfer  to  less  occupied  handsy  in 
a  church  system  which  does  not 
permit  the  introduction  of  curates. 
One  cannot  but  feel  that  a  floating 
train  of  these  harmless  beings  might 
have  been  of  real  use  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  speak  of  the  ad- 
mirable training  of  such  a  life ;  and 
surely  it  would  be  good  for  the 
''  young  laud,"  who  is  their  Scotch 
representative,  to  serve  his  appren- 
ticeship in  this  way. 

Macleod,  however,  did  not  content 
himself  with  the  mere  routine  of 
parish  work ;  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  his  labours  was  the 
series  of  evening  services  for  the 
poor,  which  he  had  already  es- 
sayed in  his  former  panshea. 
The  reluctance  of  the  very  poor  to 
show  themselves  in  their  work- 
aday garments  among  the  well- 
dressed  and  comfortable  congr^a- 
tions  of  the  Barony  may  easily  be 
understood,  but  seldom  is  it  ac- 
knowledged as  a  reasonable  delicacy 
of  feeling,  and  still  more  seldom 
made  provision  for.  Most  good- 
natured  people  must  have  been 
deluded  into  bestowing  clothes  for 
this  laudable  purpose,  at  one  period 
or  another — though  probably  not 
to  those  who  were  most  likely 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  them; 
but  we  do  not  remember  any  pub- 
lic attempt  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty before  these  services.  ''It 
may  be  safely  asserted,"  says  his 
biographer,  ''that  this  work  gave 
him  more  interest  than  any  other 
he  ever  undertook;  and  tiiat  he 
never  addressed  any  audience  with 
greater  effect  than  that  which  he 
gathered  from  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city.  The  pews  were  filled 
with  men  in  their  fustian  jackets^ 
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and  witli  poor  women  baieheaded 
or  with  an  old  shawl  drawn  over 
the  head,  and  dressed  most  of  them 
in  short-gown  and  petticoat"  This 
strange  congregation  was  admitted 
only  in  the  most  exclusive  manner, 
all  good  clothes,  hats,  and  bonnets 
being  tdmed  inexorably  away.  For 
the  wearers  of  such  there  were  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  church,  and 
the  preacher  did  not  give  himself 
this  extra  and  voluntary  labour  to 
furnish  a  sensational  spectacle  for 
strangers  or  sight-seers.  A  number 
of  elders  stood  at  the  doors  exam- 
ining the  candidates  for  admission 
and  passing  them  in  right  of  shab- 
biness.  A  certain  primitive  sim- 
plicity was  in  the  service.  The 
mouth  of  the  speaker  was  opened 
according  to  the  yearning  of  his 
heart  over  those  who  needed  most 
instruction  and  help.  He  flowed 
forth  in  exposition  and  exhortation. 
Mr  Donald  Macleod  gives  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  scenes,  which 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day. 
On  this  occasion  the  Doctor  com- 
mented on  the  psalm  the  congrega- 
tion were  to  siug,  till  the  blind 
precentor  ''got  very  uneasy,  and 
had  several  times  struck  his  pitch- 
fork and  was  ready  to  start ;  but 
the  Doctor  being  so  full,  and  having 
Btill  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing 
to  say,  he  could  not  commence.  At 
last  the  Doctor,  looking  down  upon 
him,  said,  '  You'll  rise  now,  Peter, 
and  begin.' "  Then  the  inexhaust- 
ible preacher  explained  the  lesson, 
which  was  the  flist  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

''In  referring  to  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  Timothy,  he  made  a 
grand  stand  for  character,  which  made 
the  poor  man  next  to  me  strike  the 
floor  several  times  with  his  feet,  by  way 
of  testifjring  his  approbation.  .  .  . 
He  said  the  most  valuable  thin^  Prince 
Albert  left  was  character.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  many  very  poor 
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}>eople  thought  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  a  character. 
It  was  not  true  :  he  would  not  hear  of 
it  Theie  was  not  a  man  or  a  woman 
before  him,  however  ^oor  they  might 
be,  but  had  it  in  their  power,  by  the 
grace  of  Qod,  to  leave  behind  them  the 
grandest  thing  on  earth — chwocter ; 
and  their  children  may  rise  up  after 
them  and  thank  Qod  that  their  mother 
was  a  pious  woman,  or  their  father  a 
pious  man.  .  .  .  The  discourse  was 
very  plain,  explicit,  pointed,  and  amply 
illoslrated  as  dv  one  who  knew  all  the 
'  outs  and  ins,'  aifficulties  and  trials,  of 
the  people  before  him ;  and  they  lis- 
tened with  breathless  attention  and 
approval,  to  drink  in  all  he  said,  as, 
indeed,  sood  words  for  theuL  Some  of 
the  chdoren  in  arms  sometimes  broke 
the  silence  by  their  prattle  or  their 
screams  ;  but  the  Doctor,  though  im- 
commonly  sensitive,  never  appeaj^ed 
the  least  put  about" 

Of  this  curious  assembly  Mac- 
leod himself  speaks  with  the  most 
exuberant  satisfaction.  "I  never 
experienced  more  joy  than  in  this 
service,"  he  says;  '4t  is  grand.  I  do 
not  envy  Wellington  at  Waterloo." 
This  private  exclamation  of  his 
triumph,  taken  from  his  journal, 
shows  entirely  the  aspect  in  which 
he  viewed  his  noble  trade — for 
what  was  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
but  a  man  to  whom,  in  the  greatest 
effort  of  his  personal  work,  success 
had  been  given  1  It  identifles  at 
once  the  kind  of  labour  which 
Macleod  felt  to  be  most  character- 
istic of,  and  honourable  to,  his  pro- 
fession ;  which  was  not  theological 
speculation  or  discussion,  not  even 
the  popular  oratory  which  is  no- 
where 80  effective  as  in  the  pul- 
pit ;  but  that  fMe  to  face  encounter 
with  all  those  who  were  most 
astray,  most  poor,  most  helpless 
and  out  of  hope,  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  great  Father^s  home. 
There  are  said  to  be  men  in  our  own 
day  who  justify  a  certain  devotion 
to  the  higher  classes  which  is  apt 
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to  call  forUi  ill-natured  comment 
by  the  bold  assertion,  that,  the 
higher  classes  being  the  most  influen- 
tial in  the  countiy,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain point  of  duty  and  nobleness  in 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  specially 
to  inflaence  them.  Bat  this  was  not 
the  opinion  of  Norman  Macleod. 
It  was  not  when  he  was  preaching 
to  the  Qaeen  at  Crathie — surely  the 
most  influential  person  in  her  do- 
miiiioiis-^that  he  felt  like  Welling- 
ton; but  when  spending  all  his 
strength — ^his  heart  and  his  eyes  both 
full,  never  satisfied  that  he  has  said 
enough  —  explaining,  encouraging, 
chidmg,  entreating,  the  thriftless  and 
hopeless  poor.  ''  Hundreds  were  re- 
claimed from  careless  habits,"  we  are 
told.  At  one  time  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  administering  Holy  Com- 
munion to  seventy-six  of  these  wan- 
derers, and  about  this  he  says  that 
he ''  never  experienced 'such  unmix- 
ed joy."  There  may  be  flaws  in  the 
chain  of  apostolical  succession,  but 
the  Church  in  which  Chalmers  work- 
ed out  his  noble  romance  of  Christian 
legislation,  and  took  the  poor  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  State,  and  bore 
their  burdenstriumphanUy for  years ; 
and  in  which  Macleod  gathered  these 
unwashed  multitudes  about  him,  and 
did  not  envy  Wellington — both  hap- 
pening within  the  limits  of  a  single 
generation, — ^has  its  proofs  of  divine 
lineage  more  near  its  hand  than  in 
any  dusty  roll  of  bishops,  however 
authentic  and  stoutly  orthodox. 

It  is  upon  such  points  as  these 
that  the  reader's  mind  will  dwell 
with  most  satisfaction.  Madeod's 
opinions  are  honest  and  conscien- 
tiously worked  out,  and  his  views 
of  divine  truth  noble  and  serious — 
but  not  for  these  does  he  stand  out 
first  among  his  fellows ;  neither  will 
lus  literary  efforts  secure  him  lasting 
fame,  we  think,  though  therearemany 
pieces  of  eloquent  description,  and 
fine  and  generous  sentiment,  in  his 


pubHshedworks.   Butthosetouching 
assemblies  of  the  poor,  upon  whose 
mean  and  soiled  garments  no  well- 
dressed  spectator  was  permitted  to 
pry,  no  enthusiastic  coterie  allowed 
to  run  over  as  **  deeply  interesting," 
are  the  "works"  which  "follow 
him,"  in  the  earthly  as  no  doubt  in 
the  heavenly  record.     "  There  goes 
Norman  Macleod,"  we  are  told  a 
poor  bystander  said,  as  his  funeral 
passed;  "and  if  it  was  nothing  but 
what  he  did  for  me,  he  would  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."    Fit 
elegy  for  the  most  brotherly  of  men ! 
What  he  did  for  those  despised 
members  of  one  of  the  poorest  yet 
richest  towns  in  our  island,  he  did 
for  the  reigning  family  in  it,  and  for 
every  wounded  soul  across  whose 
path  he  chanced  to  come  in  this 
hard -labouring  and  troubled  life. 
Sympathy,  tender  as  his  big  heart, 
came  to  his  lips  and  to  hia  eyes 
when   those   suffering   ones  came 
within  sight  of  him.     Was  it  desti- 
tution and  contempt — the  burden  of 
the  poor ;  was  it  the  deeper  loneli- 
ness of  the  great — ^the  solitude  of  an 
unshared  throne;  was  it  the  com- 
mon grief  that  presses  all  life  and 
love  of  life  out  of  our  hearts ;  this 
man  understood,  and  for  the  moment, 
in  his  supreme  brotherliness,  shared 
it,  whatever  the  trouble  was.    Finer 
than  all  achievements,  this  was  the 
inspiration  of  his  life  and  all  his 
actions.     He  did  not  envy  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo  when  he  got  th&t 
greater  triumph,  and  felt  that  he 
had  persuaded  his  degraded  fellow- 
creatures  that  they,  too,  were  men 
and  children  of  God.     And,  indeed, 
could  any  victory,  battle  won,  or 
glory  achieved,  be  so  great  as  thisl 
We  cannot  but  feel  it  a  curious 
thing  that  a  man  so  imbued  with 
the  thinkings  of  his  generation  as 
Macleod  was,  and  so  sensible  of  all 
the  difficulties  that  afflict  an  age 
perhaps  too  speculative  for  simple 
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unity  of  faith,  fihonld  have  thrown 
himself  as  he  did,  into,  of  all  things 
in  the  wodd,  the  Indian  mission  of 
his  Chnich,  to  which  he  may  he 
almost  said  to  have  sacrificed  his 
life;  for  he  neyer  seems  to  have 
qnite  recoyered  the  effects  of  his 
joomey  to  India,  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  this  enterprise.  We 
dare  not  enter  into  a  suhject  so  fall 
of  difficulty;  hut  the  enthusiasm  for 
missionaiy  enterprise,  of  so  modem 
a  mind,  if  we  may  use  the  term — 
of  such  a  clear -sighted  spectator, 
a  man  so  little  likely  to  ignore  the 
pettiness  of  actual  missionaiy  work, 
and  the  yastness  of  the  great  ancient 
systems  assailed,  and  the  tremen- 
dous gulf  of  mutual  incomprehen- 
sion hetween  the  Protestant  eyan- 
geliste  of  the  extreme  West  and  the 
Hindoo,  rigid  in  honds  of  imme- 
morial tradition  —  is  to  ouiselyes 
a  yery  odd  and  perplexing  sight 
Dr  Macleody  howeyer,  was  as 
eager  ahout  this  '< Scheme"  of  his 
Church  as  if  he  had  helieyed  in 
the  hopeless  damnation  of  eyery 
heathen,  and  in  the  assured  efficacy 
of  all  the  Scotch  or  English  ser- 
mons to  he  addressed  to  them — ^a 
simple  ffdth,  which  he  seems  to  haye 
hrought  hack  with  him  undiminish- 
ed ftom  his  hreathless  and  feitiguing 
journey.  We  cannot  hut  feel  that  it 
requires  a  yery  rohust  conyiotion  in- 
deed to  take  this  simple  yiew  of  the 
question  in  fiiceof  aU  its  perplexities; 
but^  so  far  as  we  can  perceiye,  these 
perplexities  neyer  disquieted  bis 
mind  at  all,  nor  does  he  anywhere 
pause  to  contemplate  them,  l^oir 
withstanding  his  preference  of  par- 
ish to  puhHc  work,  we  find  him 
tiayelling  oyer  Scotland  on  behalf 
of  Female  Education  in  India; 
then  occupying  with  zeal  the  poet 
of ''  conyener  "  to  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion— a  sort  of  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, and  something  more ;  then 
ha  yarding  his  life  by  a  journey, 
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dangerous  at  his  age  and  with  his  al- 
ready impaired  strength,  from  which 
he  had  to  return  abruptly,  leaying 
a  good  deal  undone  that  he  had 
intended  to  do.  This  zeal  is  yeiy 
remarkable,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
say,  rather  incomprehensible  to  our- 
selyes;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we 
grudge  such  a  life  as  that  of  Norman 
Macleod, — a  man  of  whom  his  coun- 
try had  so  much  need,  whose  place 
and  work  and  power  of  effectual 
service  were  so  undeniable,*-for  the 
sake  of  the  dubious  good  to  be  done 
by  a  few  imperfectiy-trained  mis- 
sionaries, going  forth  with  their  zeal 
only — a  dangerous  guide — to  turn 
the  education  which  fifcted  them  for 
the  charge  of  a  Scotch  parish  into 
that  equipment  which  is  wanted  to 
storm  the  strongholds  of  Brahma 
and  Mahommed.  The  Christian 
Church,  among  all  the  problems 
that  surround  her  on  eyery  side, 
has  none  more  difficult  thim  this. 
To  leaye  the  heathen  alone,  we  sup- 
pose, cannot  be  her  duty ;  and  there 
is  truth  in  the  idea  that  where  there 
is  real  religious  life  there  must  be 
missions:  but  Your  genuine 

missionary,  like  Francis  Xayier,  like 
Henry  Martyn,  like  many  oilers, 
no  doubt,  who  could  be  named,  are 
comprehensible;  but  your  comfort- 
able modem  missionary,  with  a 
society  behind  him  and  reports  to 
render  of  conyerts  and  progress,  in 
return  for  his  income  and  home  and 
all  the  comforts  that  surround  him 
— ^this  stumbles  and  staggers  the 
mind  in  spite  of  itself.  And  then 
these  good  men,  whose  weekly 
addresses  haye  not  too  much  effect 
upon  ourselyes  at  home,  though  we 
haye  been  trained  to  hear  them,  as 
they  haye  been  trained  to  speak  to 
us,  how  are  they  to  touch  the  proud 
Mahommedan,  the  subtle  Hindoo  1 
how  are  their  separations  and  dif* 
ferences  of  name  and  faith  to  be 
accounted  for   to   such  keen  ob« 
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Berveisl — the  Chuicli  of  England, 
the  Church  of  Borne,  the  Scotch 
Chinch,  and  half-a-hondied  more, 
all  Christians,  yet  nowise  in  agree- 
ment A  more  difficult  question 
in  every  branch  of  it  does  not  exist. 
Then  as  to  the  results)  and  the 
doubly-curious  solemn  question,  if 
missionary  enterprise  is  in  reality 
all -important,  why  there  should 
have  been  no  greater  direction  to- 
wards it  by  the  hand  of  Providence ; 
and  why  that  great  populous  world 
ehould  have  been  left  to  such  feeble 
agency)  These  questions  are  too 
l^gh  for  us;  and  in  the  face  of 
them,  few  things  can  be  more  strange 
than  that  an  intelligence  so  broad 
as  to  have  entered  into  all  the 
questions  of  the  modem  mind — all 
those  contradictions  forced  upon  us 
by  that  diffusion  of  fact  and  failure 
of  absolute  faith  which  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  our  age — should  notwith- 
standing have  thrown  its  whole  en- 
ergies into  the  Indian  Mission,  and 
sacrificed  life  itself  to  the  necessities 
of  that  work.  So  it  was  ;  there  is 
no  more  striking  proof  of  Macleod's 
faithful  straightforwardness  and 
simple  adherence  to  all  the  canons 
of  hereditary  faith. 

There  was,  however,  a  passing 
eloud  upon  this  good  man's  life 
which  most  Scotch  readers  will  re- 
collect, and  which,  though  infinitely 
painful  to  himself  at  the  time,  has 
an  almost  whimsical  incongruity 
and  detachedness  as  a  separate  inci- 
dent, which  may  tempt  the  stranger 
to  a  smile.  In  the  year  1865,  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  thought  fit 
to  make  a  strenuous  protestation 
against  the  running  of  Sunday 
trains.  Dr  Macleod  was  no  Sab- 
batarian, in  the  old  world  sense  of 
the  word,  and  he  unfolded  his 
views  on  this  point  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, in  a  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  Presbytery,  in  which,  if  our 
memory  serves  us  right,  he  made 


use  of  the  strong  expression  that  the 
Decalogue  was  abolished  by  the  new 
Christian  dispensation :  meaning, 
of  course,  as  any  sane  person  must 
have  seen,  and  as  was  fully  demon- 
strated in  the  rest  of  his  address, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christian  life  in 
the  Gospel,  and  its  fundamental 
principle,  the  love  of  God,  imprints 
the  sacred  laws  more  deeply  than 
the  mere  letter  of  any  formal  code, 
which  is  superseded  and  surpassed 
on  every  side  by  the  divine  spirit 
But  the  old  wives  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  fools,  and  the  bigots  who  did 
not  choose  to  understand  him,  and 
the  stupid  who  perhaps  could  not 
answer  to  so  great  a  strain  upon 
their  non-intelligence,  rose  up  in  a 
hubbub  of  commotion  and  made- 
believe  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
We  remember  various  absurd  stories 
that  floated  about  at  the  time-— 
local  wit,  of  course,  seizing  upon  so 
delightful  and  tempting  an  oppor- 
tunity; of  spoons  locked  up,  and 
extra  precautions  taken,  because  the 
Doctor  had  abolished  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,— at  all  of  which,  at  a 
safe  distance,  one  laughed,  under- 
standing the  joke.  It  is  only  now 
that  we  learn  how  little  a  joke  it 
was  to  the  chief  person  concerned. 
"If  the  speaker  had  renounced 
Christianity  itself,  he  could  scarcely 
have  produced  a  greater  sensation," 
says  Mr  Donald  Macleod.  "He 
became  not  only  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  dislike  to  the  unthink- 
ing and  fanatical,  but  he  was 
mourned  over  by  many  good  men 
as  one  who  had  become  an  enemy 
to  the  truth.  His  table  was  loaded 
with  letters  remonstrating  with 
him,  abusing  him,  denouncing, 
cursing  him.  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  passed  him  without  re- 
cognition ;  one  of  them,  more  zeal- 
ous than  the  rest,  hissed  him  in 
the  street"  This  sort  of  thing,  we 
presume,  is  never  so  amusing  or 
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ludicrous  to  the  object  of  it  or  to  their  Bymbol,  and  eay, '  This  is  not  all 

his  friends,  as  it  is  at  a  distance;  you  are  going  to  learn;  but  if  je  re- 

and  the  devout  beUever  whose  bold  ^7^  *^  ^^  *?^  ^  «*^^  ^.^« 

^^^^x.    \.^A   \.^^^\  4.  -^  ^^AA^^   •  Muth,  we  will  receive  you  so  walking, 

speech  had  brought  so  sudden  a  but  iot  to  doubtful  disputations  ;^ 

tempest  on  his  head  seems  to  have  if  in  anything  ye  be  otherwiae  minded, 

stood  aghast  for  a  moment,  and  for  God  wiU  leveal  even  this  unto  you'  1 

some  time  to  have  suffered  deeply  .    •    •    Ton  must  take  care  lest  by 

under  the  unjust  and  senseless  out-  insisting  on  the  minutiffi  of  doctrine 

cry.     For  a  time,  indeed,  there  were  ?'  ^vemment  vou  are  not  raising  a 

even  doubts  that  his  very  existence  ^^^„*?  ft  ^!*?^  f  ,?^^^?- 

•  •  i.       i»  XI.    nv      i_    i-  o    J.  You  must  take  heed  lest  things  innni- 

as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot-  tesimaUy  email,  as  compareTwith  the 

land  was  m  danger.     "  If  the  As-  ^eat  world,  may  not  be  kept  so  near 

sembly  passes  without  my  being  the  eye  as  to  conceal  the  whole  world 

libelled" — (t.e.,  brought  to  trial  as  from  you.    A  man  may  so  wrap  a 

a  heretic)  he  says  in  one  of  his  miflerable  partisan  newspaper  round 

letters ;  and  in  another,  « I  think  !"«  bead  as  to  shut  out  the  sun,  moon, 

*^^r?ir'f^feV  '^  f^r'm^if^one,for'lWhr^^ 
Assembly  fortunately  had  the  good  difficulties  press  on  many  a  mission- 
sense  to  say  nothing  whatever  about  ary,  and  remember  how  more  than  one 
it,  sufficient  time  having  elapsed  hais  taken  my  hand  and  said,  We  dare 
to  convince  the  public  mind  of  uot  speak  out  on  these  things  lest  our 
the  folly  it  had  been  guilty  of.  A  ^^^  be  blasted,  ourselves  represent- 
more  singular  episode  in  the  life  ^^  "^^  ^^  ^  ^'^T'?^''^?^''?^ 
-  °  *  11^  •  J.  J  J  be  removed  from  us.  But  why  should 
of  a  man  so  folly  appreciated  and  ^     y^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  reproaai?  why 

entirely  well  known,  can  scarcely  should  I  be  afraid  of  it  ?  Am  I  too  to 
be  imagined.  be  silent  lest  1  should  be  whispered 
Dr  Macleod  never  seems  to  have  about,  or  suspected,  or  called  danger- 
recovered  anything  like  vigorous  ou8,broad,latitudiiiaiian,  atheistic?  So 
health  after  his  Indian  expedition ;  lo^  ««  \  ^a^?  J  good  conscience  to- 

and  his  last  great  public  e^  was  ^^^  ^  .?^  w?tW.Z  dn^na' 

«         5  xi.  •       1.  •    X        J    •  on  me,  ana  can  near  the  biras  singing, 

a  speech  upon  this  subject,  made  m  i  ean  walk  across  the  earth  wTtTa 

tha  Assembly  of  1872,  one  part  of  joyful  and  free  heart    Let  them  call 

which  was  an  indignant  and  elo-  me  <  broad.'    I  desire  to  be  broad  as 

quent  protest  against  sending  mis-  the  charity  of  Almighty  God,  who 

sionaries  to  Indni  bound  in  straitest  maketh  His  sun  to  shine  upon  the  evil 

swaddling-bands  of  doctrine;  and  and  upon  the  good." 
forcing   even  Hindoo  converts  to 

**  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  In  this  same  speech,  which  is  said 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  the  to  have  produced  a  very  great  im- 
Deed  of  Denussion  and  Protest  of  pression,  he  announced  his  relin- 
the  Free  Church.  Is  not  this  quiahment  of  public  work  in  con- 
monstrous  t  '^  he  asks.  There  is  one  sequence  of  his  frdling  health,  and 
passage  in  this  speech  so  charac-  bade  a  fisLrewell  to  the  Church  in 
teristio  that  it  may  be  quoted  as  the  pathetic  words  of  the  Psalmist: 
the  last  public  words  of  this  most  ''If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let 
brotherly  and  right-minded  man: —  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning." 
«Woulditnotbepos8ibl^forthe  ™«  fe~well  w^  not  suppos^ 
evangelical  Churches  to  dK>p  their  by  any  one  to  be  finaL  He  was  to 
pecuSlaiities,  and  in  the  unselfishness  ^thdraw  from  work  to  temporary 
of  the  common  faith  construct  a  lest,  to  fit  himself  for  other  labours 
pjomer,  or  make  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  come. 
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But  within  a  few  days  his  man- 
ful and  Christian  career  was  ended. 
On  the  3d  of  June  he  was  sixty,  and 
his  family  were  all  gathered  round 
him  to  celebrate  the  anniversary,-^ 
his  admirable  and  much -beloved 
mother — strange  fortune  for  a  man 
of  that  age  1 — joining  his  children 
round  his  table.  He  wrote  his  jour- 
nal, he  wrote  letters  to  various  dear 
friends.  He  assembled  his  children 
about  him,  nine  of  them,  an  un- 
broken circle,  and  no*  doubt  there 
were  murmurs,  if  too  timid  for  bold 
utterance,  of  happy  days  to  come. 
A  day  or  two  after  he  went  out  and 
caught  a  chill,  but  did  his  best  to 
keep  his  attendant  merry  on  the  last 
sleepless,  restless  nights,  beguiling 
the  monotony  of  the  long  hours  by 
quips  and  jests  and  wreathed  smiles, 
smiles  of  a  mirth  more  touching 
than  tears.  Then  quite  suddenly 
on  the  peaceful  Sunday,  everything 
still  around  him,  his  girls  gone  to 
church,  his  wife  sitting  by  lum,  the 
church  bell  just  ending,  he  laid  back 


his  head — and  entered  a   better 
church  than  theirs. 

Thus  died  Korman  Madeod,  the 
harness  scarcely  laid  off,  his  frame 
still  vibrating  with  the  last  exer- 
tion. He  had  himself  wished  for  a 
sudden  end,  as  so  many  have  wished. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  whole 
town  of  Glasgow  came  out  to  its 
roadsides,  awed  and  tearful,  to  see 
him  carried  to  his  grave,  ''three 
thousand  persons"  of  aU  classes 
following  in  the  procession;  or 
that  letters  of  sorrow  and  sympAthy 
came  from  &r  and  near,  from  the 
highest  and  the  most  lowly.  He 
lies  under  the  shadow  of  the  green 
hills  of  Campsie,  within  sound  of 
the  idling  water,  in  the  valley  he 
loved ;  and  though  he  had  fightings 
manifold  in  his  Ufe,  and  much  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  to  vex  his 
noble  soul,  there  is  no  one  now  to 
say  an  unkind  word  or  give  other 
than  the  honour  which  is  his  due 
to  the  buried  friend,  who  was  the 
brother  of  all  Christian  men. 
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SWIFT. 


Few  men  have  been  the  object, 
during  theii;  lifetime,  of  nioie  pro- 
found respect,  'warmer  friendship, 
or  more  devoted  attachment,  than 
was  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St  Pat- 
rick's. Of  none  has  the  memory 
been  assailed  by  more  unmitigated 
and  yirulent  abuse — a  "low-bred 
underling,"  a  <'  base  understrapper," 
a  "lackey,"  a  "beggar,"  a  "ti- 
ger caught,  chained,  and  starved," 
a  "  humble  menial,"  "  the  most  vin- 
dictive, the  most  despotic  of  men," 
an  "  apostate  politician,''  a  "  ribald 
priest,"  a  "  perjured  lover,"  "  a  heart 
burning  with  hatied  against  the 
whole  human  race,  a  mind  stored 
with  images  from  the  dunghill  and 
the  lazar-house,"  "a  poor  wretch, 
crouching  piteously  towards  his 
cage,"  an  "  outlaw,"  a  "  Macheath," 
a  "social  highwayman,"  a  "  monster, 
gibbering  shrieks  and  gnashing 
imprecations  against  mankind."  * 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  expressions 
which  have  been  bestowed  by  the 
most  powerful  pens  of  the  present 


day  —  by  Jeflfrey,  Macaulay,  and 
Thackeray — on  the  chosen  friend  of 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  the 
adviser  of  Harley  and  St  John  in 
the  days  of  their  power,  and  their 
faithful  and  undaunted  adherent  in 
adversity  and  danger, — on  the  man 
who  was  declared  by  Addison  to 
be  "  the  most  agreeable  companion, 
the  truest  friend,  and  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  age;"  and  who  was 
worshipped  by  a  grateful  nation,  as 
the  first  and  boldest,  champion  of 
their  freedom  and  their  rights. 

Bom  a  posthumous  child,  and 
educated  by  the  charity  of  an  uncle, 
Swift  took  refuge  from  the  dis- 
turbances which  threatened  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  the  year 
1688,  at  the  house  of  his  mother 
at  Leicester.  Much  pains,  with 
very  little  result,  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  investigation  of  this 
early  part  of  Swift's  life,  the  real 
interest  of  which  commences  with 
his  introduction  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  in   the  year   1689.     The 
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mother  of  Swift  was  a  connection 
of  Lady  Temple,  and  it  was  at  her 
instance  that  he  was  admitted 
an  inmate  of  the  house  at  Sheen, 
where  Temple  resided  previous  to 
his  removal  to  Moor  Park. 

Sir  William  Temple  was  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  his  day — a 
statesman,  a  diplomatist,  and  a 
scholar.  Advancing  age  and  failing 
health  had  caused  his  retirement 
firom  public  life ;  but  he  continued 
to  be  the  personal  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  king. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  of  the  relation  which  existed 
between  Temple  and  Swift  is  equally 
unjust  to  both,  and  we  happen  to 
have  the  very  best  evidence — ^the 
testimony  of  Temple  himself — to  its 
falsehood.  Before  a  year  had  elapsed 
from  the  commencement  of  Swift's 
residence  at  Moor  Park,  the  state  of 
his  health  rendered  it  desirable  that 
he  should  try  a  change  of  air.  Sir 
Bobert  Southwell  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ireland ;  and  to  him 
Sir  William  Temple  recommended 
Swift,  as  what  would  now  be  called, 
a  private  secretary,  in  the  following 
words : — 

^He  was  some  seven  years  in  the 
college  of  Dublin,  and  ready  to  take  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  when  he  was 
forced  away  by  the  desertion  of  that 
college  upon  the  calamities  of  the 
coimtry.  Since  that  time  he  has  liv^ 
in  my  house,  read  to  me,  writ  for  me, 
and  kept  all  accounts  as  far  as  my 
small  occasions  required.  He  has 
Latin  and  Greek,  some  French,  writes 
a  very  good  current  hand,  is  very 
honest  and  diligent,  and  has  good 
friends,  though  tney  nave  for  the  pre- 
sent lost  their  fortunes  in  Ireland,  and 
his  whole  family  having  been  long 
known  to  me  obliged  me  thus  far  to 
take  care  of  him."  * 

These  are  the  words  in  which 


Sir  William  Temple  speaks  of  one 
whom  Lord  Macaulay  would  per- 
suade his  readers  was  a  "humble 
menial "  of  "ungainly  deportment," 
a  "  lackey  "  and  a  "  beg^,"t  and 
whom  Thackeray  describes  as  dining 
at  the  servants'  table,  and  '  wearing 
a  cassock  which  was  only  not  a 
livery. 'j:  Swift  did  not  remain 
long  in  Ireland.  He  returned  to 
Moor  Park.  His  intimacy  with, 
and  the  confidence  shown  him  by. 
Temple  continued  steadily  to  in- 
crease ;  and  it  was  shortly  after  his 
return  that  Temple,  being  prevented 
by  ill  health  from  attending  the  king 
in  person  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
being  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
the  Triennial  Bill,  deputed  Swift  to 
the  perfbrmance  of  that  duty.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  had 
he  been  the  ungainly  savage  he  has 
been  represented,  he  could  have 
been  selected  by  the  courtly  Temple 
for  such  an  office. 

Swift  remained  at  Moor  Park 
until  the  year  1694,  when  a  yearn- 
ing for  independence  induced  him 
to  loave  its  shelter  and  to  enter 
into  orders  in  Ireland.  Temple 
was  reluctant  to  part  with  one  whom 
he  had  found  so  useful  and  so  agree- 
able an  inmate,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  induce  him  to  remain  by  offere 
of  pecuniary  advantage  greater  than 
he  was  likely  to  attain  by  leaving 
him.  The  love  of  independence 
prevailed,  and  Swift  adhered  to  his 
resolution.  This  produced  a  tem- 
porary estrangement,  attended  by  a 
cireumstance  which  must  have 
caused  bitter  mortification  to  the 
proud  spirit  of  Swift  He  was 
refused  orders  unless  he  could  pro- 
duce testimonials  in  regard  to  his 
conduct  during  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree.   This  period  had  been  passed 


♦  See  Forster's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  57.  It  must  be  mentioned,  in  ioatice  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  other  biographers  of  Swift,  that  this  letter  was  not  published  until  the 
year  1864. 

t  Hist  vol  iv.  p.  870.  +  Engliah  Humomists,  p.  16. 
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•entirely  under  the  roof  of  Temple,  their  apparent  age,  may  possibly 

and  to  him  he  was  consequently  have  been  some  of  those  so  &e- 

eompelled  to  apply.    After  a  long  quently  and  so  lovingly  alluded  to 

delay  he  wrote  at  last  reluctantly  by  Swift     On  the  lefb  of  the  road, 

requesting  this  bare  act  of  justice.  which  rises  gradually  after  passing 

Temple's  reply  was  prompt  and  the  brook,  stands  the  church  of  Lar- 
generous.  Swift  was  forthwith  or-  acor,  a  modern  building,  which  has 
•dained,and  presented  by  Lord  Capel,  replaced  the  one  in  which  Swift  ad- 
the  then  Lord-Deputy  (we  are  dis-  dressed  his  congregation  of  ten  or  a  * 
posed  to  think  through  the  good  dozen.  On  the  opposite  side  is 
offices  of  Temple),  to  the  small  living  the  ragged  fragment  of  a  broken 
of  Kilroot,  near  Carrickfergus.  He  wall,  all  that  remains  of  the  abode  of 
did  not  long  retain  this  preferment.  Swift,  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  ruin 
Temple's  displeasure  cooled.  He  of  the  Church  he  loved  so  well,  and 
felt  the  want  of  assistance  and  com-  whose  fate  he  foreshadowed  with  the 
panionship;  and  at  his  request.  Swift  same  dark  forebodings  with  which 
returned  to  Moor  Park,  where  he  he  predicted  his  own  tragical  end. 
remained  antil  the  death  of  Temple,  The  garden  extended  from  the 
which  he  records  in  the  following  house  down  to  the  stream  before-men- 
words :  ^*  He  died  at  one  o'clock  tioned.  The  canal  so  often  referred 
this  morning,  the  27th  of  January  to  in  the  Journal,  and  now  called 
1698-9,  and  with  him  all  that  was  "The  Dean's  Bathing-pond,"  may 
good  and  amiable  amongst  men."  No  still  be  traced;  and  a  pure  and  spark- 
interruption  had  taken  place  in  their  ling  spring,  shadowed  over  by  an 
mutual  atachment,  and  Temple  made  ash  tree,  bears  the  appropriate  name 
Swift  his  literary  executor— a  trust  of  "  Stella's  WelL" 
which  showed  the  high  estimation  Anything  more  desolate  than  the 
with  which  he  regarded  him.  aspect  which  Laracor    must  have 

Upon  the  death  of  Temple,  Swift  presented  to  the  eye  of  Swift,  when 

removed  to  London,  and  soon  after-  he  took  possession  of  his  preferment, 

wards    accompanied    the    Earl    of  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.    He  set 

Berkeley    to    Ireland    as    private  to  work  at  once  with  hearty  goo^ 

secretary  and  chaplain.  will  to  fit  the  church  for  its  sacred 

Disappointed  of  the  Deanery  of  uses  and  to  make  the  vicarage  habit- 

Derry  (the  appointment  to  which  able.     It  is  a  singular  circumstance 

he  had  a  just  right   to   expect),  that  while  Swift,  in  his  letters  aiid 

Swift,  in  the  month  of  February,  journals,   constantiy  refers   to  his 

1699-1700,  accepted  the  vicarage  of  garden,    his    fruit-trees,    and    ms 

Laracor,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  canal  with  ita  willows,  we   nave 

Kathbiggan    and    the    prebend  of  been  unable  to  find  any  aUnsion 

Dunk^,  put  him  in  possession' of  to  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  wh^h 

an  income  of  between  two  and  three  was  close  at  hand,     we  ™j^^^^^ 

hundred  a.year ;  and  this  was  aU  the  scenes  of  greater  lovelmew  tbant^^ 

preferment  that  Swift  received  untU  which  are  to  l>e  ^^^^J^^^^*^^^ 

Trim,  about  half-way  between  that        After  a  w«^^  «  Jjg  17M, 

place  and  Dangan  Castle,  the  road  at  Lar«ior,  ^^  J.  ^^^t"thiB 

^loases  a  small  stream,  fringed  by  a  returned  *«  Engtand ,  ana  ai  ^^ 

few  ragged  willows,  which,  ftom  tame,   as  Mr    S-orster   says, 
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public  caieer  began  with  bis  plunge 
into  politics,  and  a  visit  now  made  to 
Esther  Johnson,  at  Famham,  gave 
lasting  influence  to  what  remained 
of  his  private  life."  * 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  paper  to  attempt  even  an  out- 
line of  the  political  life  of  Swift ;  but 
we  must  notice  in  passing  that  his 
first  essay  as  a  political  writer  was 
a  '*  Discourse  on  the  Contests  and 
Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Home." 
This  tract  was  published  anony- 
mously in  the  year  1701.  The  ob- 
ject of  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
expose,  by  argument  and  illustration, 
the  evils  consequent  upon  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature  obtain- 
ing an  undue  share  of  power,  and  the 
dangers  which  attend  the  tyranny  of 
a  majority ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
show  the  tendency  which  such  a 
migority  has  to  follow  blindly  some 
favourite  demagogue  until  the  tyr- 
anny of  many  ripens  into  the  despot- 
ism of  one.  It  might  be  the  work 
of  any  moderate  Conservative  or 
sound  constitutional  lawyer  of  the 
present  day ;  and  would  have  been 
well  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
which  arose  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Mr  Gladstone,  backed  by  a  servile 
majority  and  a  popular  outcry,  rode 
rough-shod  over  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  advised  an  exercise  of  the  Eoyal 
prerogative  unexampled  since  the 
iievolution  of  1688. 

It  is  upon  this  pamphlet  (why  we 
cannot  understand)  that  Swift's  re- 
putation for  Whiggism  rests.  It  is 
true  that  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
Whigs  of  that  day  to  adopt  for  the 
time  many  of  the  doctrines  so  ably 
propounded,  and  consequently  Swift 
was  much  courted  by  the  leaders  of 
that  party.  In  fact,  Swift  never 
was  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  but,  as 
he  often  expressed  it^  thought  that 


no  true  lover  of  liberty  could  unite 
with  the  extreme  Tories,  and  no  true 
lover  of  the  Church  could  join  the 
extreme  Whigs.  Steering  thus  a 
middle  course,  he  shared  the  fate 
which  has  always  awaited  men  of 
moderate  opinions.  Each  party  in 
turn  courted  and  caressed  him ;  each 
in  turn  deserted  him ;  and  he  was 
the  victim  of  the  ingratitude  of  both. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  dealt  fully  and 
justly  with  this  subject.  His  gener- 
ous sympathy  with  Swift,  and  cor- 
dial admiration  for  his  genius,  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  acrid  ani- 
mosity of  JefiErey,  the  reckless  vitu- 
peration of  Lord  Macaulay,  and  the 
sarcastic  flippancy  of  Thackeray. 

The  present  paper  must  be  con- 
fined to  challenging  the  judgment 
which  has  been  generally  passed 
upon  the  conduct  of  Swift  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  celebrated  women 
whose  memory,  under  the  names  of 
Stella  and  Vanessa,  is  eternally 
linked  with  his. 

Before  entering  upon  the  exam- 
ination of  this  part  of  the  life  of 
Swift,  we  must  allude  shortly  but 
distinctly  to  a  circumstance  difficult 
to  treat,  but  hinted  at,  not  obscure- 
ly, by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  which 
to  us  affords  the  key  to  much  that 
is  otherwise  utterly  inexplicable. 
A  careful  and  long-continued  exam- 
ination into  the  life  and  writings  of 
Swift  has  convinced  us  that  he  was 
denied  by  nature  any  knowledge  of 
that^  passion  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  domestic  affections.  Capable 
of  the  most  devoted  attachment  and 
the  warmest  friendship,  he  was  as 
insensible  to  the  passion  of  love  as 
a  man  bom  blind  to  the  beauties 
of  colour,  or  bom  deaf  to  the  charms- 
of  song.  In  the  whole  of  his  writ- 
ings not  one  word  occurs,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  there  is  not 


•  Forster's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  125.  It  may  be  worth  notice  that  Stella's  name  as  it 
apfiears  on  her  monument  was  Hester ;  Vanessa's  was  Esther.  See  her  will,  Scott's- 
Swift,  vol  xix.  p.  879.    Mr  Forster  transposes  the  two  names. 
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an  act  recorded,  indicative  of  pas- 
sion. 

In  judging  of  a  character  so  ab- 
normal, we  may  find  much  that 
may  be  explained,  much  that  may 
be  paUiated,  much  that  may  be  par- 
doned. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  life  of  Swift,  during 
his  residence  at  Moor  Park. 

One  of  the  inmates  of  that  house- 
hold was  a  little  girl  of  six  (x  seven 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  widow 
lady  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  who 
resided  there  as  companion  to  Lady 
Gifford,  the  sister  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Temple.  Swift  at  that  time  was 
five  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  upon  this  child  aU  the  wealth 
of  suppressed  afifection  in  his  na- 
ture was  poured  forth.  He  taught 
her  to  write;  and  as  her  mind, 
which  proved  to  be  of  a  superior 
order,  developed,  he  superintended 
her  education.  He  was  her  play- 
fellow as  well  as  her'  tutor ;  and 
then  (as  Mr  Forster  in  his  recent 
life  of  Swift  has  well  shown)  com- 
menced that  'Mittle  language,"  the 
playful  prattle  of  childhood,  which 
has  become  famous  in  the  celebrated 
'Journal  to  Stella.'  The  care  thus 
bestowed  by  Swift  met  with  an  am- 
ple return.  The  history  of  the  world 
contains  no  record  of  a  purer  or  more 
devoted  attachment  than  that  with 
which  Hester  Johnson  repaid  the 
affectionate  teaching  of  Jonathan 
Swift. 

We  must  ask  the  reader  to  pause 
for  a  moment, — ^to  cast  his  eye  for- 
ward over  a  period  of  forty  years ; 
to  leave  the  child  playing  and 
prattling  with  her  tutor  by  the  side 
x)f  the  formal  canals,  or  under  the 
spreading  beeches  of  Moor  Park,  or 
spelling  out  her  lesson  at  his  knee, 
— and  toenter  a  room  in  the  Deanery 
of  St  Patrick,  where  '^  an  old  man, 
broken  with  the  storms  of  state," 


sits  solitary  at  a  table  and  traces 
the  following  words  :— 

"This  day  being  Sunday,  January 
28,  1727-8.  about  eight  o'clock  at  night 
a  servant  broueht  me  a  note  with  an 
account  of  the  death  of  the  truest,  most 
virtuous,  and  valuable  friend  that  I, 
or  perhaps  any  other  person,  ever  was 
blessed  with.  She  expired  about  six 
in  the  evening  of  this  day;  and  as 
soon  as  I  am  left  alone,  which  is  about 
eleven  at  night,  I  resolve,  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  tp  say  something  of  her 
life  and  character."  ♦ 

He  writes  on  till  past  midnight, 
and  then  *'  his  head  aches,  and  he 
can  write  no  more." 

The  pen  is  resumed  on  the  30th 
of  January,  and  he  goes  on : — 

"This  is  the  night  of  the  funeral, 
which  my  sickness  will  not  suffer  me 
to  attend.  It  is  now  nine  at  night, 
and  I  am  removed  into  another  apart- 
ment, that  1  may  not  see  the  lignt  in 
the  church,  which  is  just  over  against 
the  window  of  my  bedchamber.'* 

To  us  these  are  as  pathetic  words 
as  ever  came  from  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  the  few  and  simple  pages  which 
accompany  them  are  a  higher  trib- 
ute to  the  virtues  of  Stella  than  all 
the  antithetical  eloquence  which 
drew  tears  from  the  audience  of  Mr 
Thackeray. 

On  that  night  the  mortal  remains 
of  Stella  were  placed  in  the  grave 
which,  eighteen  years  after,  was 
opened  in  order  that  the  wreck  of 
that  frame,  which  had  once  been 
animated  by  the  genius  of  him  upon 
whom  she  had  bestowed  so  devoted 
and  so  pure  a  love,  might  be  laid 
by  her  side.  Above  that  tomb  he 
has  recorded,  in  burning  words,  his 
indignation  at  the  baseness  and  in- 
gratitude of  mankind, — ^an  indig- 
nation which  may  well  be  roused 
in  our  own  minds  by  the  calumnies 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  his 
memory. 


•  Vol.  XV.,  p.  444, — Hawksworth's  edit. 
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Having  thufl  marked  the  com- 
mencement and  the  end  of  this  cel- 
ebrated attachment,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  fill  up  the  intermediate 
space  with  such  materials  as  are 
afforded  by  the  evidence.  There  is 
much  rubbish  to  be  cleared  away 
before  we  arrive  at  any  sound  foun- 
dation upon  which  we  can  rely. 

Lord  Macaulay  says  that  Swift^ 
"  when  he  had  become  a  clergyman, 
began,  after  the  fashion  of  clergy- 
men of  that  generation,  to  make 
love  to  a  pretty  waiting-nudd,  who 
was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall."*  It  is  not  our  present 
business  to  deal  with  the  sneer  at 
the  clergymen  of  that  generation. 
It  is  on  a  par  with  an  observation 
we  once  heard  made  to  a  young 
barrister  at  a  party  when  he  ex- 
cused himself  for  breaking  off  a 
conversation  by  saying  that  his  wife 
was  waiting  for  him  to  take  her 
home.  ''What !  are  you  married? 
I  thought  you  lawyers  never  mar- 
ried tiU  you  were  fifty,  and  then 
always  manied  your  cooks  i "  Stella 
was  not  a  waiting-maid,  and  Swift 
never  made  love  to  her.  When 
Swift  went  to  Ireland  with  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  Hester  Johnson 
continued  to  reside  at  Moor  Park 
with  her  mother  and  Lady  Gifford. 
On  his  return  to  England,  in  1701, 
he  found  that  Lady  Gifford  was 
dead,  that  Mrs  Johnson  had  mar- 
ried a  second  husband,  and  that 
Stella  (as  we  shall  henceforth  call 
her)  was  residing  at  Eamham  with 
Mrs  Dingley,  a  lady  seventeen 
yeas  older  than  herself,  whose  name 
constantly  occurs  £rom  this  time 
in  connection  with  her  own.  Their 
united  fortunes  hardly  enabled  them 
to  live  with  decency  and  comfort  in 
England;  and  Temple  having  be- 
queathed a  small  property  in  County 
Wicklow  to  Stella,  the  cost  of  living 
being  less,  and  the  interest  of  money 


higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
Swift,  moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, and  also,  as  he  £rankly  owns, 
''very  much  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, who  had  but  few  friends  or 
acquaintances  in  Ireland,"  prevailed 
upon  her,  "and  upon  her  dear  friend 
and  companion,"  to  remove  to  Ire- 
land. 

"  They  complied,"  says  Swift,  "with 
my  advice,  and  soon  arter  came  over ; 
but  I,  happening  to  continue  some 
time  longer  in  England,  they  were 
much  discouraged  to  live  in  Dublin, 
where  they  were  wholly  strangers. 
She  was  at  that  time  about  nineteen 
years  old,  and  her  person  was  soon  dis- 
tinp^uished ;  but  the  adventure  looked 
so  like  a  frolic,  the  censure  held  for 
some  time  as  if  there  were  a  secret  his- 
tory in  such  a  removal;  which,  how- 
ever, soon  blew  off  by  her  excellent 
concfuct"— VoL  xv.  p.  446. 

The  years  following  his  taking 
possession  of  Laracor,  until  1710, 
were  passed  by  Swift  partly  in  Lon- 
don, and  partly  between  Dublin  and 
Laracor.  When  Swift  was  absent, 
Mrs  Dingley  and  Stella  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  Vicarage  of  Laracor,  or 
at  his  lodgings  in  Dublin.  When 
he  returned,  they  removed  to  the 
residence  of  Dr  Eaymond,  the  Yicar 
of  Trim,  or  to  separate  lodgings. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says : — 

"  Every  exterior  circtunstanoe  which 
could  dustinguish  an  1^lion  of  mere 
friendship  from  one  of  a  more  tender 
nature  was  carefully  observed,  and  the 
surprise  at  first  excited  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Mrs  Dingley  and  Stella  in  a 
country  to  which  they  were  strangers 
seems  gradually  to  have  subsided.'^ 
—Scott,  p.  71.  "This,"  he  adds,, 
"may  be  considered  as  the  hap- 
piest term  of  Swift's  life,  which  was- 
passed  in  the  society  of  Stella  and 
the  retreat  to  his  willows  at  Laracor, 
varied  by  frequent  excursions  to  Eng- 
land,  and  a  ready  reception  into  the 
society  of  the  c;reat  and  the  learned. 
It  was  then  he  formed  that  invaluable 


•  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  270. 
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acquaintance  with  Addison,  which 
party  snirit  afterwords  cooled,  thoufh 
It  conia  not  extinguish,  with  Steele, 
with  Axbuthnot,  and  with  the  other 
mts  of  the  age,  who  used  to  assemble 
at  Button's  coffee-house." — P.  81. 

It  was  at  this  time  too  that  Swift 
stamped  his  title  to  immortality  by 
the  publication  of  'The  Tale  of  a 
Tub.' 

The  second  of  September,  1710, 
is  a  memorable  date  in  the  life  of 
Swift  On  that  day  he  wrote  from 
Chester  the  first  of  that  series  of 
letters  (known  under  the  name  of 
The  Journal  to  Stella),  which,  con- 
tinued day  by  day  with  hardly  an 
intermission,  form  the  most  inte- 
resting and  curious  autobiographical 
record  in  any  language.  In  the 
morning,  before  ho  leares  his  lodg- 
ing, or  in  the  evening,  when  he  re- 
turns from  the  society  of  Harley  or 
Bolingbroke,  of  Arbuthnot,  Addison, 
or  Prior,  he  notes  down  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day;  and  with  the 
same  pen  with  wMch  he  vindicated 
the  policy  of  Harley  and  St  John  in 
restoring  peace  to  Europe,  pours 
forth  terms  of  childish  endearment, 
as  if  he  were  still  writing  to  the 
little  girl  who  was  his  playfellow  at 
Moor  Park.     Autobiographies,  from 


the  Confessions  of  Eousseau  to 
those  of  Mr  John  Mill,  are  apt  to 
be  tinged  by  that  importance  of  a 
man  to  himself,  which  Swift  satir- 
ised in  the  'Memoirs  of  P.  P., 
Clerk  of  this  Parish.'  The  writer 
is  posturing  before  a  glass,  and 
considering  what  the  world  will 
think  of  him.*  Erom  this  fault  the 
Journal  to  Stella  is  entirely  free. 
It  was  never  intended  to  meet  any 
eyes  but  those  of  the  two  friends — 
for  it  is  addressed  equally  to  Mrs 
Dingley  as  to  Stella — for  whom  it 
was  written ;  and  it  is  owing  to  a 
piece  of  singular  good  fortune  that 
it  has  been  preserved.  Swift  having 
obtained  a  return  of  the  letters  from 
Stella  when  he  was  writing  his  his- 
tory of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

The  early  editors  of  Swift  man- 
gled this  Journal  after  the  most  cruel 
fashion,  considering  the  fond  and 
playful  expressions  of  the  ''little 
language,"  which  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  inner  character  of 
Swift,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
biography. 

Mr  Forster  has  done  excellent 
service  by  a  careful  collation  with 
the  MSS.  still  remaining  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  restoring  the 


*  Mr  John  Mill,  in  his  autobiographT,  asserts  that  before  he  was  eight  vears  of 


besides  Robertson's,  Hnme's,  and  Gibbon's  Histories;  Watson's  Philip  the  Second  ; 
Hooke's  Rome  ;  two  or  three  volumes  of  a  translation  of  RoUin's  Antient   His- 
tory ;  Langhome's  Plutarch ;  Burnett's   Own  Time ;  the  Historical  Part  pf  the 
Annual  RM^Uter,  up  to  1788;    MiUar  on  Govemment;    Moshexm  s  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  M'Crie's  life  of  John  Knox ;  Sewell  and  Rutty's  Histories  of  the  Quakers  ; 
Beaver's  African  Memoranda ;  Collinses  South  Wales ;  the  Voyages  of  Anson,  Drake, 
Cook,  and  Bougainville  ;  Robinson  Crusoe ;  the  Arabian  Nights ;  Cajotte  s  Tales  ; 
Don  Quixote ;  the  Popular  Tales  ;  and  Brooke's  Fool  of  Quality,    ^is  is  perh^ 
the  most  monstrous  falMrication  ever  concocted  by  human  vM»ty-    .^**!,,*^^£^JI 
and  Baron  Munchausen  aink  into  insignificance  beside  it.    Mr  Mill  nvals  the  funouB 
Vincent  Quirino.  who  at  the  same  age  pasted  tip  fow  thousand  five  hundred  imd 
sixty  different  theses  on  theology  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Rome,  and  dumbfounded  his 
opponents ;  and  Alphonso  Toitatus,  wfio  learned  all  Uic  acienoes  and  literal  arts 
wmt  in  Ids  nurse's  ann»-to  say  nothing  of  Ferdinand  de  Cot^**^^^^^  "^ 
wise  at  nine,  that  it  was  thought  that  the1)evil  was  in  him."    Our  ^^^^^'^^^' 
less  familiar  with  that  famous  conversation  between  my  Father.  ^y^^^\^2^\^ 
Yorick.  wherein  these  and  other  simUar  instances  are  recorded.     Alas  t  there  Is  no 
Sterne  to  hold  up  the  impostors  of  the  present  day  to  ridicule. 
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tmcorrapted  text  We  may  take  from  that  moment  expel  liim.  At 
this  opportunity  of  expieBsing  our  what  precise  time  Swift  became 
deep  regret  at  the  untimely  event  conscious  of  the  passion  he  had 
which  has  arrested  his  hand  in  the  aroused  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
middle  of  a  task  to  which  he  had  whenever  that  occurred  his  duty 
devoted  so  large  a  share  of  time  and  was  clear.  Knowing  that  it  was 
labour,  and  of  which  the  part  he  impossible  for  him  to  return  her 
has  been  allowed  to  complete  gives,  love,  he  should  at  once,  at  whatever 
in  addition  to  the  valuable  materials  cost  of  present  suffering  to  her  or 
which  it  contains,  the  promise  of  to  himself,  have  broken  off  all  inter- 
further  contributions  to  the  history  course.  The  only  plea  that  can  be 
of  Swift  of  equal  worth.  urged  on  his  behalf  for  not  having 

Swift's  stay  in  England  was  pro-  done  so  is  his  ignorance  of  the  power 
longed  until  the  early  part  of  the  with  which  he  was  dealing.  Bitter 
year  1713;  and  it  was  during  this  has  been  the  penalty  which  Swift 
time  that  he  became  acquainted  has  paid  in  consequence.  When 
with  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  the  full  consciousness  dawned  upon 
Vanhomrigh,  who  resided  within  a  him,  and  Vanessa  announced  her 
few  doors  of  his  lodgings.  This  intention  of  removing  from  London 
lady  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  to  Ireland,  he  remonstrated  with 
of  whom,  at  that  time  about  nine-  her  strongly,  but  in  vain,  on  the 
teen  years  of  age,  has  become  cele-  danger  which  must  attend  so  im- 
brated  under  the  name  of  Vanessa,  prudent  a  step.  She  arrived  in  Ire- 
She  was  a  girl  of  considerable  abil-  land  in  1714,  and  from  that  time 
ity,  and  unhappily  of  warm  sensi-  until  her  death,  in  1723,  resided 
bUity.  Swift  was  more  than  twenty  either  in  Dublin  or  at  Celbridge,  at 
years  her  senior,  but  he  was  pos-  which  place  she  had  inherited  a 
sessed  of  every  quality  except  youth  small  property  firom  her  father, 
that  was  calcinated  to  turn  Uie  head  The  perplexities  of  Swift  during 
of  an  enthusiastic  girl ;  he  was  emi-  these  years  must  have  been  great — 
nently  handsome,  he  had  genius  residing  alone  at  The  Deanery,  with 
and  fame,  he  was  flattered  and  car-  Vanessa  in  Turnstile  Alley,  on  one 
ressed  by  all  that  was  great  and  side,  and  Stella,  in  Ormond's  Quay, 
noble, — was  it  any  wonder  that  he  across  the  Liffey,  on  the  other, 
should  awaken  a  passionate  attach-  Less  is  known  of  this  than  of  any 
ment  in  the  heart  of  a  girl  whose  other  portion  of  his  life ;  but  the 
studies  he  superintended,  and  to  correspondence  contained  in  the 
whom  he  paid  a  degree  of  attention  19  th  vol  of  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  edi- 
and  regard  which  he  refused  to  the  tion  gives  ample  proofs  of  the  vio- 
highest  in  the  land  f  lence  of  the  passion  of  Vanessa,  and 

From  the  time  of  Apuleius  the  of  the  coldness  with  which  it  was 

fate  of  the  luckless  intruder  who,  met  by  Swift, 

entering  the  study  of  a  magician.  It  was  during  this  period  that  an 

tampers  with  spells  he  does  not  un-  event,  which  has  been  assumed  as 

derstand,  and  evokes  a  power  he  a  fact  by  most  of  the  biographers 

cannot  control,  has  been  the  com-  of  Swift,  is  alleged  to  have  taken 

mon  theme  of  fiction.    This  was  the  place ;  and  as  it  is  one  upon  which 

fate  of  Swift.    He  called  up  the  de-  the  charges  most  deeply  affecting 

mon  Love,  and  the  busy  devil  forth-  his  character  solely  lest^  the  evi- 

with  took  possession  of  the  heart  dence  by  which  it   is    supported 

and  brain  of  poor  Vanessa,  from  deserves  the  most  careful  examina- 

whence  no  power  of  exorcism  could  tion. 
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It  has  been  stated  and  very  gener- 
al! j  belieyed  that,  in  the  year  1716, 
Swift  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  with  Stella.  As  no 
change  took  place  in  their  mode  of 
life,  as  all  the  precautions  which 
had  been  adopted  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  more 
intimate  connection  between  them 
were  still  observed,  the  proof  of 
such  marriage  having  taken  place 
must  necessiuily  rest  upon  extrane- 
ous evidence,  and  the  burden  of 
that  proof  must  lie  on  those  who 
assert  the  fact 

The  charges  which  bear  most 
heavily  against  Swift  are, — ^first, 
that  the  brutality  of  his  conduct 
to  Vanessa  upon  her  discovery  of 
his  marriage  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  her  death ;  and,  secondly, 
that  Stella  pined  and  died  in  con- 
sequence of  his  cruelty  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  If 
no  marriage  ever  took  place,  both 
these  charges  necessarily  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Before  entering  upon  this  inquiry, 
we  must  request  the  reader  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  elementary 
axiom  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  that 
a  story  told  by  A  acquires  no  addi- 
tional validity  by  being  repeated  by 
B,  C,  and  D.  This  axiom  is  fre- 
quently forgotten ;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  a  tale  must  be  true  because  it 
has  been  often  repeated,  as  Mopsa 
''loved  a  ballad  in  print,  because 
then  she  was  sure  it  was  true." 

The  marriage  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1716.  Stella  died  in  1728; 
Swift  in  1745.  The  first  trace  of 
the  report  of  the  marriage  appears 
in  Lord  Orreiy's  'Remarks,'  in 
1751 — ^thirty-five  years  after  the 
event  is  said  to  have  taken  place, 
and  six  years  after  the  death  of  the 
last  survivor. 

Lord  Orreiy's  statement  is  as 
follows : — 


Bexnarkfl,  pogc^lS. 


^'Stellfk's  real  name  was  Johnson. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  JFUliam 
Temple*8  steuxirdf  and  the  concealed 
but  undoubted  wife  of  Dr  Swift  Sir 
Williani  Temple  bequeathed  her  in 
his  will  one  thousana  poonds,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  fathei^B  faith- 
ful services.  I  cannot  tell  how  long 
she  remained  in  England,  or  whether 
she  made  more  journeys  than  one  to 
Ireland  after  Sir  William  Temple's 
death;  but,  if  my  informations  are 
right,  she  tons  married  to  Dr  Swift  in 
Hie  year  171G  by  Dr  Ashe,  then  Bishop  of 
Clogher/*  ♦ 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of   Lord  Orrery's    ac- 
quaintance   with    Swift,    but    it 
certainly  did  not  begin  until  late 
in  the  life  of  the  latter.      Lord 
Orrery    himself    says,    "he    was 
in    the    decline    of   life    when    I 
knew  him;"t  and  his  own  statement 
shows  how  ill    he  was   informed 
with    regard    to     earlier    events. 
Stella  was  not  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William    Temple's    steward,     nor 
did  Temple  leave  her  any  legacy 
"  in  acknowledgment  of  her  father's 
faithful    services."     It   was   after 
Temple's  death  that  Stella's  mother 
married  a  man  of  the  name  of  Morse, 
who  had  been  his  steward.     We 
shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  the 
general  belief  in  the  marrii^e  hav- 
ing taken  place  rests  almost    en- 
tij^y  upon  this  statement  of  Lord 
Orrery;    and    we    must  ask,    not 
only  whether  he  had  any  suf&cient 
ground   for   what   he   stated,    but 
whether  he  himself  believed  his  own 
assertion.     He  gives,   as  we  have 
seen,  no  authority  for  his  statement 
that  Stella  was  the  undoubted  wife 
of  Swift ;  and  adds  the  words,  "  if 
my  informations  are  right." 

In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year 
1742,  at  a  time  when  Swift  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  in- 
sanity,  a   strange   circumstance   is 

+  Ibid.,  page  8. 
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said  to  have  occuiied,  as  to  the 
truth  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
arriTe  at  any  satisfEu^torj  conclu- 
sion. It  is  stated,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Swift  having  refused  the  soli- 
citation of  Dr  Francis  Wilson,  pre- 
bendary of  Kilmactolway  and  rector 
of  Glondalkin,  to  turn  out  Dr 
Wynne,  the  sub-dean  of  St  Fat- 
rick,  in  order  to  give  him  the  place, 
Dr  Wilson  seized  the  Dean  by  the 
throat  and  beat  him  severely.  Dr 
Wilson,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that 
Swift,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity, 
made  a  furious  aUack  upon  him, 
and  that  he  used  no  violence  what^ 
ever.  This  certainly  appears  the 
more  probable  story;  but  the  affair 
gave  rise  to  a  letter  from  Lord 
Orrery  to  Mr  Deane  Swift,  which  is 
very  material  with  regard  to  the 
subject  as  to  which  we  are  now  in- 
quiring. Lord  Orrery  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"While  he"  (Swift)  "continues  to 
breathe,  he  is  an  example,  stronger 
and  more  piercing  than  he  or  any  other 
divine  could  preach,  against  pride,  con- 
ceit, and  vain  glory.  Qood  Gk)d !  Dr 
Swut  beaten,  and  marked  with  stripes 
by  a  beast  in  human  shape,  one  Wilson. 
Bat  he  is  not  only  an  example  against 
presumption  and  haughtiness,  but  in 
reality  an  incitement  to  marriage. 
Men  in  years  ought  always  to  secure  a 
friend  to  take  care  of  declining  life, 
and  watch  narrowly  as  they^  fodl  the 
last  minute  particles  of  the  hour-glass. 
A  bachelor  will  seldom  find  among  all 
his  kindred  so  true  a  nurse,  so  faithful 
a  friend,  as  one  tied  to  him  by  the 
double  chain  of  duty  and  affection— ra 
wife  could  not  be  banished  from  his 
diamber,  or  his  unhappy  hours  of  re- 
tirement. Nor  had  tne  Dean  felt  a 
blow,  or  wanted  a  companion,  had  he 
been  married^  or,  in  other  words,  had 
Stella  Uved."  • 

Now  this  letter  can  bear  but  one 
construction.    The  writer  assumes 


that  Swift  was  a  bachelor,  that  he 
had  no  wife,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  married,  but  expresses  his  opin- 
ion that  had  Stella  lived  he  prob- 
ably would  have  married  her.  It  is 
important  to  keep  the  dates  con- 
stantly in  mind.  The  marriage  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  1716. 
The  letter  we  have  just  quoted  shows 
conclusively  that  up  to  1742  Lord 
Orrery  did  not^  entertain  the  idea 
that  any  marriage  had  taken  place. 
Swift  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
derangement.  Stella  had  been  dead 
more  than  fifteen  years.  If  Lord 
Orrery  knew  of  the  marriage,  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  any  reason 
for  his  mystifying  Mr  Deane  Swift 
by  a  false  and  wholly  useless  as- 
sumption that  Swift  was  a  bachelor 
and  had  never  been  married.  He 
might  naturally  have  expressed  his 
regret  that  Sw^  should  have  &iled 
to  acknowledge  his  marriage,  but 
the  letter  contains  no  hint  of  tiie 
kind.  Swift  died  in  1745;  six 
years  afterwards  Lord  Orrery  pub- 
Ushed  his  *  Remarks.' 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  suppose  that  between  the  time 
of  writing  the  letter  we  have  referred 
to  in  1742,  and  the  publication  of 
the  '  Bemarks,'  he  had  received  any 
evidence  of  the  marriage.  Had  he 
done  so  Ins  language  would  have 
been  very  different;  yet  we  find 
that  he  there  asserts  that  Stella 
was ''  the  undoubted  wife  "  of  Swift. 
In  those  years  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  feelings  of  Lord  Orrery. 
He  had  treated  Swift  with  the  most 
fulsome  adulation  during  his  life, 
and  immediately  upon  his  death 
defiled  his  grave  with  the  obscene 
malignity  of  a  Tahoo.  His  vanity 
had  been  mortified  by  some  slighting 
observations  found  amongst  Swift's 
papers;  and  he  wreaked  his  ven- 


*  Scott's  Swift,  vol.  zix.  "p.  258.  We  must  request  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind,  for 
reasons  which  will  sabseqnently  appear,  that  thia  letter  was  addressed  to  Hr  Deaae 
Swift 
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geance  by  heaping  the  foulest  dan-    Mr  Deane  Swift's  'Essay  on  the 

^ZT^  T"  ^  ^*r ^y  ^*    ^^^'^  ^'>  '^  ^^  JonatEaTi^t.' 
whom  had  been  his  only  title  to        After  describing  the  precautions 

™i^  H^hS^  V  ^yP^^°«y  fa.the  dence  and  the  constant  presencT^f 
SX,?^SS^I  charactekfcic  Mrs  Dii^ley,  to  prevent^any  impu- 
of  Lord  Orreiys  'Remarks.'  The  tationfrom  arising  with  respect  to 
book  IS  one  which  might  have  been  the  conduct  of  Stdl^he  s^s :- 
the  jomt  production  of  Sir  Ben-  «ln  this  mamier  the  lovely  Mrs 
jamin  Backbite  and  Dr  Cantwell,  Johnson  spent  her  whole  hfew&iW 
and  iias  fallen  into  deserved  con-  friend  Mrs  Dingley,  in  all  parties,  and 
tempt.  Yet  we  shall  find  as  we  **  »^  l^ours,  perpetually  at  her  aide, 
proceed  that  the  main  imputations  f^  ^^  heioxe  as  after  the  sanction  of 
against  Swift  rest  upon  this  most  ^^.^'^ge-  ./or  that  she  was  mar- 
questionable  testimony.     Lord  Or-  fm   r^^f'J?^  m  or  about  the  year 

Delany's  'Observations,'  published  Hve  in  separate  houses  in  the  same 

anonymously  in  1754.     Swift  was  manner  they  had   usually  done  be- 

unfortunate  in  the  champion  who  ^"^^•" 

came  forward  to  vindicate  his  char-        He  gives  no  reason  for  his  beKef 

a^ter.    Delany  had  no  one  quaHty  and  the  only  fact  he  states— namely! 

tnat  fitted  him  for  the  task,  and  that  no  change  took  place  in  their 

he  had  a  most  holy  horror  of  con-  mode  of  life— would  naturally  lead 

tradictaig  a  Lord.      He  accepted  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  his 

Lord^  Orrery's  statement  as  to  the  "  thorough  persuasion "  of  the  mar- 

mamage  without  giving  any  reason  riage  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 

for  so  doing,  but  expressing  at  the  his  correspondence  withLord  Orrery, 

same  time  the  surprise  which  the  before  cited. 
f^4^<5t  of  Swift,  in  never  acknow-        In  the  Life  of  Swift  prefixed  to 

ledgmg  a  wife  of  whom  he  might  Hawksworth's  edition  of  his  works, 

have  been  so  justly  proud,  and  sub-  in  the  year  1754,  the  statement  of 

mitting  to  the  comfortless  and  ex-  the  marriage  is  repeated,  almost  in 

pensive  mode  of  life  which  he  prac-  the  words  of  Lord  Orrery,  and  no 

tised,  justly  excited.     This  would  doubt  on  the  authority  of  that  very 

have  induced  most  peisons  to  make  untrustworthy  witness,  to  whom  the 

some  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  writer  constantly  refers.    We  now 

the  statement;  but  Dr  Delany  not  come  to  Johnson,  whose  Life  of 

only  passes  it  over,  but  adds  what  Swift  was  published  in  an  edition 

would  appear  like  a  confirmation  of  of    British   Poets  about  the  year 

it,  that    Swift  "earnestly  desired  1780,  and  whose   statement  is  as 

that  she  should  be  publicly  owned  follows  : — 

as  his  wife,"  which  she  re/2«cd,  say-        "Soon  after   (1716),  in  hia  forty- 

ing  it  was  too  late,  and  therefore  ninth  year,  he  was  privately  married 

better  that  they  should  live  on  as  to  Mrs  Johnson  by  Dr  Ashe,  Bishop  oi 

they  had    hitherto    done."*     For  Clobber,  as  I>r  JW^^^^^  ^^^^^^^I'h^ 

and  does  not  profess  to  speak  from  "^       ^^  y^^^^^  ^  before  ;  nor  did  she 

any  knowledge  of  his  own.  ^/^j.  i^^ge  in  the  Deaneiy  but  wUen 

Delany's  *  Observations  *  were  fol-  Swift  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  gi<*<*^ 

lowed  in  the  next  year,  1755,  by  nes8."t 

•01».,  p.  66.  +  Johnson,  voL  iii.  p.  384. 
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He  adds  subsequently : — 

**  In  some  remarks  lately  published 
on  the  life  of  Swift,  this  marriage  is 
mentioned  as  fabulous  or  doubtful; 
but  alas !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr  Madden 
told  m€,  related  her  melancholy  story 
to  Dr  Sheridan  when  he  attended  her 
as  a  clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death, 
and  Deiany  mentions  it,  not  with 
doubt,  but  only  with  regret.  Swift 
never  mentioned  her  without  a 
sigh."* 

It  will  be  observed  that  Johu- 
son's  infoimant  was  the  eccentric 
Dr  Madden  who,  in  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  wrote  and  published  a  his- 
toxy  of  the  events  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth, and  after  issuing  1000  copies 
of  the  work,  recalled  and  suppressed 
S90  of  them!  He  adds  to  Lord 
Orrery's  statement  the  assertion 
that  the  marriage  was  solemnised 
''in  the  garden,"  which  certainly 
does  not  add  to  the  probability  of 
the  story;  and  he  asserts  that  Stella 
told  her  story  to  Sheridan  on  her 
death-bed,  but  he  does  not,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  erroneously  stated, 
say  that  he  received  this  account 
from  Sheridan  himself,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did. 

We  now  come  to  the  life  of  Swift 
by  Thomas  Sheridan,  written  in  the 
year  1784,  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Swift  He  expands  the 
story  somewhat,  and  adds  that  Swift 
assented  to  the  marriage,  which  was 
pressed  for  by  Stella,  upon  two  con- 
ditions. The  first  "  was  that  they 
should  continue  to  live  separately, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore ;  the  second,  that  it  should  be 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  the 
world,  unless  some  urgent  necessity 


should  call  for  the  discovery."  This 
story  (which,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
in  distinct  contradiction  to  that  told 
by  Dr  Deiany,  who  states  that  Swift 
wasdesirons  that  the  marriage  should 
be  owned)  he  says  he  derived  from 
Mrs  Sican.  It  certainly  acquires 
no  additional  weight  from  ber  testi- 
mony, t 

But  at  a  later  page,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  Stella,  the  same  writer 
makes  a  statement  which  bears,  at 
first  sight,  the  appearance  of  being 
trustworthy  evidence,  and  which 
therefore  deserves  careful  examina- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  passage : — 

"A  short  time  before  her  death  a 
scene  passed  between  the  Dean  and 
her,  an  account  of  v^ich  I  had  from  my 
father f  and  which  I  shall  relate  with 
reluctance,  as  it  seems  to  bear  more 
liord  upon  Swift's  humanity  than  any 
other  part  of  his  conduct  in  life.  Aa 
she  found  her  final  dissolution  ap- 
proach, a  few  days  before  it  happened, 
m  the  presence  of  Dr  Sheridan,  sue  ad- 
dressed Swift  in  the  most  earnest  and 
pathetic  terms  to  grant  her  dying  re- 
quest :  That  as  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage had  jxissed  between  them,  though 
for  sundry  considerations  they  had  not 
cohabited  in  that  state,  in  order  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  slander  to  be 
busy  with  her  fame  after  death,  she  ad- 

1'ur^  him  by  their  friendship  to  let 
ler  have  the  satisfaction  of  aying  at 
least,  though  she  had  not  lived,  his 
acknowledged  wife. 

"  Swift  made  no  reply,  but,  turning 
on  his  heel,  walked  suently  out  of  the 
room,  nor  ever  saw  her  afterwards 
during  the  few  days  she  lived." 

A  tale  so  strange,  so  utterly  in- 
consistent with  all  that  is  known  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  Swift  to- 
wards Stella  during  the  whole  of  her 


*  Johnson,  vol.  iti.  p.  898. 

t  Mrs  Sican  was  the  lady  to  whom  (ander  the  name  of  Psyche)  the  Dean  addressed 
the  lines  beginning — 

'*  At  two  aftemooii  for  our  Ptyohe  inquire, 
Her  tea-kettle's  on  and  her  amock  at  the  fire ; 
8o  loitering,  ao  active,  ao  busy,  ao  Idle, 
Which  baa  she  moat  need  of,  a  apnr  or  a  hridle  ?  '* 
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life,  would  require  litUe  consideia- 
tion,  were  it  not  that  it  is  said  to 
have  been  deriyed  from  information 
given  by  Dr  Sheridan  to  his  son. 
The  occurrence  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  in  the  month  of  January 
1728,  when  the  narrator  was  seven 
years  old.  At  the  death  of  Dr 
Sheridan  in  1738,  Thomas  Sheridan 
was  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  tells  the  story  fifty-six  years 
after  the  event,  and  forty -six 
years  after  the  death  of  his   in- 


to hear,  '*  but  at  length  she  heard 
the  Dean  say  in  an  audible  voice, 
*  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it,  it 
shall  be  owned,'  to  which  Stella 
answered  with  a  sigh,  '  It  is  too 
late.' "  Mrs  Whiteway  stated  the 
word  '^  marriage  "  was  never  men- 
tioned. But  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
without,  as  it  seems,  any  sufficient 
reason,  says,  "  there  can  remain  no 
doubt  that  such  was  the  secret  to 
be  owned."  This  assumption  ap- 
pears to  us  to  arise  from  a  foregone 


formant  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  conclusion.  Even  supposingthatMrs 
warrant  us  in  exerdsing  extreme  Whitewa/srecollection  of  the  words 
caution  before  giving  our  assent  to  was  strictly  accurate,  there  might 
so  improbable  a  tale.  Is  it  likely  be  many  things  to  be  ''  owned  "  be- 
that  Dr  Sheridan  would  have  con-  sides  a  marriage,  and  many  things 
fided  such  a  secret — so  deeply  affect-  to  be  done  with  regard  to  which 
ing  the  character  and  reputation  of  Stella  might  express  her  dying 
his  dearest  friend,  who  was  then  wishes  to  Swift,  which  would  afford 


alive,  for  Swift  survived  until  1745, 
and  in  1738  was  still  in  possession 
of  his  faculties — to  a  boy  1  Had 
he  been  guilty  of  such  an  indis- 
cretion, would  that  boy  have 
been  the  only  person  admitted  to 
his  confidence?  Would  the  story 
have  remained  untold  for  half  a 
century  ?  On  the  contrary,  would  it 
not  have  been  the  current  talk  of 
all  the  thousand  tongues  that  were 
busy  with  the  reputation  of  Swift ) 
How  then  has  this  story  arisen? 
Must  it  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
fabrication,  or  is  there  any  other 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  accounted 
fori 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Theophilus  Swift,  who  receiv- 
ed his  information  from  Mrs  White- 
way,*  relates  that  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Stella,  the  Dean,  sitting 
by  her,  held  her  hand  and  addressed 
her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
that  they  conversed  together  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  too  low  for  Mrs 
Whiteway,  who  paid  no  attention, 


a   very    probable    solution  of  the 
whole   mystery.    We   fully  ag^ 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  preferring 
Mrs  Whiteway's  narrative  of  this 
interview  to  that  of  Mr  Thomas 
Sheridan.      We    all    know    how 
strangely  circumstances  alter  in  our 
minds  in  the  course  of  years,  and 
how  little  confidence  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  narrative  given  by  a 
man  of  fifty-seven,  of  a  conversation 
which,  if  it  even  took  place  at  all, 
must  have  done  so  before  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  relating  to  a 
matter  of  which  he  has  heard  various 
accounts  in  the  intervening  years. 

In  1789  we  come  to  Mr  Monk 
Berkeley's  'literary  IteUcs.'     His 
information,  as  he  tells  us,  was  de^ 
rived  from  Mrs  Heam,  the  niece  of 
Stella,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly 
assumed  to  contain  the  family  tradi- 
tion.    After  describing  the  position 
occupied  by  SteUa  in  the  family  at 
Moor  Park,  she  says  :— 
«  Here  it  was  that  Dr  Swift  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Stella,  and  com-^ 


•  Mrs  Whiteway  ^as  a  first  consin  of  Swift,  and  the  ^iiid  friend  ^^^^^'^^^ 
his  ^rJi^lZ  Sir  Deane  Swift  married  her  daji^iter^^^^  l^^^ 

philus  Swift  was  her  grandson,  the  son  of  this  daughter.— bee  bcow     x^ 
p.  440,  note. 
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menced  that  attachment  which  termi- 
nated in  their  marriage.  The  cause 
why  that  marriage  was  not  owned  to 
the  world  has  never  been  thoroughly 
explained.  It  is  the  opinion,  however, 
of  her  own  family,  that  their  finances 
not  being  equal  to  the  style  in  which 
the  Dean  wished  to  move  as  a  married 
man,  could  be  the  only  one.  .  .  • 
It  vxu  Dr  Sicif^s  with  at  last  to  have 
owned  his  marriage ;  but  findinj^  her- 
self declining  very  fast,  Stella  did  not 
choose  to  alter  her  mode  of  life^  and  be- 
sides fully  intended  coming  over  to  Eng- 
land  to  her  mother"  * 

It  most  bo  observed  that  Mrs 
Heam,  as  well  as  Dr  Delany,  states 
that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Swift 
at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the 
death  of  Stella  to  declare  the  mar- 
riage publicly,  and  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  objections  on  the  part 
of  Stella  that  this  was  not  done. 

This  no  doubt  was  the  belief  of 
Dt  Delany,  and  was  also  the  family 
tradition.  It  is  of  value  as  showing 
that  no  charge  of  nnkindness  or 
cruelty  was  credited  by  them.  Mr 
Berkeley  then  copies  the  account  of 
the  marriage  as  related  by  Sheridan 
on  the  authority  of  Mrs  Sican,  and 
adds,  ''In  1716  they  were  married 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who 
himself  related  the  circumstance  to 
Bishop  Berkeley,  by  whose  relict  the 
fitoiy  was  communicated  to  me."  t 

With  regard  to, this  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  Bishop  Berkeley  was  ab- 
sent from  Ireland,  having  been  abroad 
the  whole  of  the  time  between  the 

# 

supposed  marriage  and  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  could  not 
by  possibility  have  ''  related  the  cir- 
-cumstance  to  him."  %  Mrs  Sican% 
gossip,  therefore,  derives  no  support 
from  Mrs  Berkeley's.  We  have  now 
completed  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  marriage. 

The  peculiar  mode  of  life  adopt- 
ed by  Stella  and  Mrs  Dingley  gave 
rise,  as  Swift  himself  states  in  the 
paper  we  have  above  referred  to, 


to  various  rumours,  and  very  prob- 
ably to  that  of  a  secret  marriage. 
Upon  this  Lord  Orrery  grounds 
his  positive  assertion  that  Stella 
was  "the  undoubted  wife  of  Dr 
Swift,"  and  gives  the  date  of  the 
marriage  as  1716,  and  Dr  Ashe 
as  the  officiating  clergyman.  Dr 
Delany  accepts  it,  Mr  Deane  Swift 
repeats  it,  Dr  Hawksworth  reiterates 
it»  Dr  Johnson  adopts  it^  Sheridan 
expands  it,  Mrs  Sican  and  Mrs 
Berkeley  gossip  over  it — and  thus 
it  becomes  matter  of  history,  and 
affords  Mr  Jeffirey  and  Lord  3Iac- 
aulay  a  subject  for  abuse  of  the  man 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  Whig 
party  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
ago.  As  the  tale  passes  on  from 
hand  to  hand,  it  receives  an  addi- 
tion from  each  narrator;  though 
frequently  such  additions  are  con- 
tradictory to  each  other.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  duel  in  '  The  School  for 
Scandal,'  nobody  denied  that  Sir 
Peter  was  wounded ;  the  only  dis- 
pute being  whether  it  was  by  ''a 
sword  through  the  small  guts,"  or 
"a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,* 
when  in  walks  Sir  Peter  alive  and 
welL  The  duel  rested  on  the  asser- 
tion of  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite— the 
marriage  depends  on  that  of  his 
prototype,  I/)rd  Orrery. 

Having  now  traced  the  report 
from  its  origin,  and  given  the  reader 
every  scrap  of  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port, we  might  fairly  ask  whether 
so  improbable  a  story  could  be 
accepted  on  evidence  so  weak  and 
contradictory.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, stop  here,  for  it  happens  that 
the  negative  evidence  in  this  case, 
though  it  lies  in  a  small  compass,  is 
unusually  strong. 

In  1819,  Mr  Monk  Mason  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  a  woric 
entitled,  'Hibemia  Antiqua  et 
Hodiema,'  containing  an  account 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Patrick,  in 


*  Berkeley,  Litenury  Reliques,  vol.  xxix. 
t  Reliques,  p.  86.  X  Bishop  Berkeley's  Works,  4to,  vol  L  viii. 
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irhich  is  comprised  a  very  valuable 
and  careful  life  of  Swift  He  cites 
<p.  304)  the  authority  of  <<  Dr  John 
Lyon,  the  intimate  friend  of  Swift, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  chief 
care  of  him  during  his  last  illness/' 
who  treats  the  account  of  the  mar- 
riage as  ''a  hearsay  story  very  ill 
founded."  Mrs  Dingley,  who  was 
never  separated  from  Stella  for  a 
single  day  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  Dublin  until  the  death 
of  the  latter, — ^who  could  not,  by 
possibility,  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  marriage  had  it  taken  place, — 
<<  laughed  at  it  as  an  idle  tale 
founded  only  on  suspicion."  Nei- 
ther Mrs  Brent,  who  was  the  Dean's 
housekeeper  from  the  time  he  arrived 
in  Ireland,  nor  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Eidgeway,  who*succeeded  her,  ever 
believed  the  story.  Had  it  been  the 
fact,  it  is  impossible  that  these 
parties — especially  Mrs  Dingley — 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 
But  the  strongest  evidence  is  that 
of  8  wifl  and  Stella  themselves.  Had 
he  been  married  to  her,  and  had 
Sheridan,  as  asserted,  been  cognisant 
of  that  mairiage,  it  is  morally  im- 
possible that  Swift  could  have 
addressed  to  him  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  during  the  illness  of  Stella 
in  August  and  September  1727.* 
The  prayers  which  he  composed 
and  read  at  her  bedside  would  have 
been  a  monstrous  and  unnatural 
combination  of  profanity  and  hypo- 
crisy. The  verses  they  addressed  to 
each  other  on  their  successive  birth- 
days would  have  been  mutual  in- 
sults, and  the  beautiful  and  tender 
address,  on  her  visiting  him  in  sipk- 
ness  in  October  1727  (which  only 
preceded  her  death  by  two  months), 
a  bitter  mockery.t 

We  have  already  indicated  what 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  reason 
for  Swift  never  having  sought  a 
more  intimate  connection  with 
Stella. 


The  attachment  of  Stella  was  that 
of  a  devoted  daughter  or  sister.  She 
had  known  and  worshipped  Swift 
from  her  childhood,  and  no  dream  of 
passion  ever  troubled  the  pure  depth 
of  her  love.  We  doubt  not  she 
was  happy  in  that  love.  The  notion 
of  her  pining  under  the  unkindness 
of  Swift  is  a  fiction  utterly  unsup- 
ported by  a  single  tittle  of  evidence. 
The  Journal  to  Stella,  which  extends 
over  three  years,  teems  with  proofs 
of  the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
Swift.  It  also  shows  that  Stella, 
so  far  from  being  lonely  and  seclud- 
ed in  Dublin,  was  constantly  in 
society,  principally  that  of  the 
higher  rank  of  clergy  and  their 
wives — probably  the  best  that  the 
city  afforded.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  think  that  marriage  is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  the  happiness  of  a 
woman.  With  such  public  ex- 
amples of  voluntary  celibacy  as 
Mjss  Edgeworth,  Joanna  Baillie, 
the  Miss  Berrys,  Miss  Mitford,  and 
many  others,  and  the  instances 
which  must  occur  to  every  man, 
unless  he  has  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate, of  maiden  aunts  and 
sisters  who  have  been  the  delight 
of  his  own  cirole,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  maintain  such  a  doctrine. 
The  truth  was  probably  hit  by 
the  shrowd  old  bachelor  who, 
when  one  of  his  nieces  expressed 
herrogrot  that  he  had  never  mar- 
ried, replied,  ''It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, my  dear,  whether  you 
marry  or  not.  You  aro  suro  to 
repent  whichever  you  do." 

The  mode  of  life  practised  by 
Mis  Dingley  and  Stella  was  by  no 
means  so  inconsistent  with  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  the  world  as  that 
which  a  few  years  later  was  adopted 
by  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss 
Ponsonby,  when  they  fled  from  the 
world  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  mu- 
tual friendship  in  what  was  then 
the  secluded  valley  of  Llangollen. 


*  Vol.  zii.  p.  123,— Hawksworth's  edit. 
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We  bold,  theDy  that — so  far  as  deepest    indignation    and   diagost 

Stella  was  concerned — the  conduct  His  account  of  her  condadinginter- 

of  Swift  was  blameless,  and  we  must  view  with  Swift  is  as  follows : — 

now  return  to  ^ebUto^rofTanes^  «  Unable  to  sustain  ber  weight  of 

Upon  the  death  of    Mrs  Van-  miaery  any  longer,  she  writ  a  very  ten- 

homrigh,  Vanessa  and  ber  sister  re-  der  epistle  to  Cadenua  [SwiftJ  msist- 

moTed  to  Ireland ,  and  resided,  as  ing  peremptorily  upon  as  senous  an 

we  have  seen,  first  in  Dablin,  and  answer,  and  an  immediate  acceptance 

afterwards  at   Celbridge,  a  village  or  refusal  of  her  as  his  wife     H^ 

about  ten  mUes  to  the  west,  where  ^v\  '*'^t,^V''?S?^:L^^i,^''T  ^ 

,r              J-  J     •      XV               -i^oo  He  brought  it  With  hmi  when  he  made 

Vanessa  died,   in  the  year   1 723,  j^^  final  visit  to  Celbridge  ;  and  throw- 

having  survived  her  sister    about  jng  down  the  letter  upon  her  table, 

two  years.  with  great  passion  hastened  back  to 

Her  correspondence  with  Swift,  his  horse,  carrying  in  his  countenance 

published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ex-  the    frowns  of  anger   and   indigna- 

tends  from  about  the  year  1712,  up  ^^^^'  + 

to  the  time  of  her  death.  Her  Loid  Orrery  states  that  on  open- 
letters  are  instinct  with  the  most  de-  ing  this  letter — 
voted  passion,  and  are  full  of  re-  u  g^^  ^^^  ^i^^M  entirely  discarded 
proaches  for  his  coldness.  His  indi-  from  his  friendship  and  conversation, 
cate  the  utmost  perplexity.  Be  al-  Her  offers  were  treated  with  insolence 
teniately  remonstrates,  reasons,  and  and  disdain.  She  met  with  reproaches 
scolds  ;  he  soothes  and  flatters.  He  instead  of  love,  and  with  tyranny  in- 
adopts  every  device  that  ingenuity  *^*^  ®^  affection."! 
can  suggest  to  bring  her  to  reason.  It  mast  be  observed  that  Lord 
Two  unexceptionable  suitors  make  Orrery  does  not  say  that  this  letter 
proposals  of  marriage  to  her.  Swift  contained  any  statement  of  his  mar- 
seconds  their  addresses.  All  is  in  riage  to  Stella.  Indeed,  the  terms 
vain:  the  devouring  passion  still  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  are  entirely 
consumes  her,  and  she  expires,  like  inconsistent  withsuch  a  supposition, 
the  Queen  of  Beauty  in  the  Eastern  The  first  question  which  arises 
story,  who  died  exclaiming,  ''I  is,  From  what  source  could  Lord 
bum,  I  bum!"  Through  the  Orrery  have  derived  his  informa- 
whole  of  this  most  curious  corre-  tion? 

spondence  there  is  nothing   frem  The  account  of  an  interview  be- 

which  it  can  be  inferred  that  Swift  tween  two  persons  when  no  third 

ever  addressed  her  with  the  Ian-  party  was  present  must  always  be 

guage  of  a  lover.     She  reproaches  received  with  caution.    The  only 

him  with  coldness  and  unkindness,  persons  who  could  have  narrated  the 

but    not    with   inconstancy ;    and  facts  were  Swift  and  Vanessa.     It 

there  is  not  a  single  syllable  in  the  cannot  be  supposed  that  Swift  was 

whole  of  the  correspondence  tliat  can  the  informant,  and  Vanessa  bad  been 

give  colour  to  Lord  Orrery's  foul  as-  dead  many  years  before  LordOirery's 

sertion,  that  she  was  "  happy  in  the  acquaintance    with    Swift    b^an. 

thoughts  of  being  reputed  Swift's  When  we  consider  the  unscrupu- 

concttbine."*     It  is  difficult  to  ac-  lous  malice  which  pervades  eveiy 

count  for  the  virulence  of   Lord  pageqfLordOrroiy's'Eemarks,' we 

Orre^'s  attack  upon  Vanessa ;  and  shall  feel  justified  in  disregarding 

it  is  impossible  to  read  his  remarks  altogether  his  assertion  respecting 

on  her  conduct,  her  character,  and  an  occurrence  of  which  he  could 

her  fate,   without  feelings  of  the  know  nothing  personally,  and  for 

•  Orrery,  p.  73.               f  Ibid.,  p.  78.  *  Ibid.,  p  79. 
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Ills  accoant  of  which  he  cites  no 
authority. 

Sheridan,  who  is  followed  in  the 
main  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  gives  a 
much  more  detailed  and  entirely 
contradictory  account  of  this  sup- 
posed interview.  He  says,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  Swift  and 
Vanessa: — 

''She  therefore  concluded  that  some 
reports  which  had  just  then  reached 
her  of  his  being  married  to  Mrs  John- 
son were  but  too  well  founded,  and 
that  this  was  the  real  obstacle  to  their 
union.  Impatient  of  the  torments  this 
idea  gave  her,  she  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  all  further  suspense  by 
writing  to  Mrs  Johnson  herself  upon 
this  head.  Accordingly  she  sent  a 
short  note  to  her,  ovSj  requesting  to 
know  from  her  whether  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Dean  or  not.  Mrs  John- 
son answered  her  in  the  affinnative, 
and  then  enclosed  the  note  she  had 
received  from  Miss  Vanhomrieh  to 
Swift.  After  which  she  imme<uately 
went  out  of  town  without  seeing  him, 
or  coming  to  any  explanation,  and  re- 
tired in  great  resentment  to  Mr  Ford's 
•country  seat  at  Wood  Park. 

''  Nothing  could  possibly  have  ex- 
>cited  Swifts  indignation  more  than 
this  imprudent  step  taken  by  Miss 
Vanhomrigh.  He  knew  it  must  occa- 
sion great  disturbance  to  Mrs  Johnson, 
and  give  rise  to  conjectures  fatal  to 
her  peace.  Her  abrupt  departure 
without  so  much  as  seeing  him  already 
showed  what  passed  in  her  mind.  Ex- 
asperated in  the  highest  degree,  he 
gave  way  to  the  first  transports  of  his 
TKission,  and  immediately  rid  to  Cel- 
Dridge.  He  entered  the  apartment 
where  the  unhappy  lady  was,  mute, 
but  with  a  countenance  that  spoke 
the  highest  resentment  She,  trem- 
bling, asked  him,  would  he  not  sit 
down  1  '  No  ! '  He  then  flung  a 
paper  on  the  table,  and  inunediately 
Tetumed  to  his  horse. 

''When  on  the  abatement  of  her 
consternation  she  had  the  strength  to 
open  the  paper,  she  found  it  contained 


nothing  but  her  own  note  to  Mrs 
Johnson.  Despair  at  once  seized  her 
as  if  she  had  seen  her  death  warrant ; 
and  such  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  Tlie 
violent  agitation  of  her  mind  threw 
her  into  a  fever,  which  in  a  short  time 
put  a  period  to  her  existence.  Swift, 
on  receiving  the  tidings  of  her  death, 
immediately  took  horse  and  quitted 
the  town,  without  letting  any  mortal 
know  to  what  part  of  the  world  he  was 
gone.*  .  .  .  Two  months  elapsed 
without  any  news  of  him,  which  occa- 
sioned no  small  alarm  amongst  his 
friends,  when  Dr  Sheridan  received  a 
letter  from  him  to  meet  him  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  Dublin."  f 

We  must  examine  this  statement 
—which,  be  it  remembered,  was  not 
made  until  more  than  sixty  years 
after  the  event — ^in  detaiL 

We  must  first  ask  the  question, 
If  Stella  so  frankly  avowed  her  mar- 
riage to  Vanessa,  how  did  it  happen 
that  it  remained  a  secret  for  years 
afterwards,  and  that  no  trace  what- 
ever either  of  the  letter  itself  or  of 
the  report  is  to  be  found  amongst 
the  papers  left  by  Vanessa  with  a 
direction  to  her  execators  for  their 
publication  ? 

We  next  come  to  the  assertion, 
that  SteUa  left  Dublin  for  Wood 
Park  to  show  her  resentment  at  the 
conduct  of  Swift. 

It  is  true  that  a  visit  of  some 
months  paid  by  Stella  to  Mr  Ford 
at  Wood  Park  was  coincident  in 
point  of  time  with  the  death  of 
Vanessa,  but  the  two  events  had 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
Swift  alludes  to  this  visit  in  his 
letters  and  in  the  verses  which  he 
addressed  to  Stella  on  her  return,  in 
terms  which  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  any  feeling  of  displeasure 
on  her  part ;  indeed  it  would  seem 
probable  from  a  letter,  dated  11th 
May  1 723,  that  she  was  accompanied 
on  the  visit  by  Swift  himself.  % 


•  Sheridan's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  824.  t  Ihid.,  p.  825. 

$  "  My  last  stage  as  well  as  my  first  was  at  Wood  Park  with  Mr  Ford."— Vol.  xL 
>  226— Nicbors  edit 
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The  accoant  of  Swift's  piecipitate 
flight  on  receiving  the  news  of  Van- 
essa's death  (which  has  unhappily 
been  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
has  overlooked  the  letters  which 
prove  its  falsehood)  is  a  pure  fic- 
tion. 

So  far  from  Swift's  "  quitting  the 
town  without  letting  any  mortal 
know  to  what  part  of  the  world  he 
was  gone/'*  or  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
expresses  it,  '^  retreating  in  an  agony 
of  self-reproach  and  remorse  into 
the  south  of  Ireland,  where  he  spent 
two  months,  without  the  place  of  his 
abode  being  known  to  any  one,"  t  he 
wrote,  some  time  before  his  depart- 
ure, to  Mr  Cope :  ''  I  have  for  some 
years  intended  a  southern  journey, 
and  this  summer  is  fixed  for  it,  and 
I  hope  to  set  out  in  ten  days."  %  He 
then  requests  his  correspondent  to 
tell  Dr  Jenny,  ''  who  had  promised 
to  be  his  companion,"  the  day  on 
which  he  intended  to  commence  his 
journey,  and  speaks  of  his  intention 
to  visit  the  bishop  at  Clonfert,  where, 
he  says,  '^  it  is  probable  he  may  be 
by  the  beginning  of  July." 

A  few  days  later  he  speaks  of  his 
journey  having  been  delayed,  and 
of  his  intention  to  start  on  the  Mon- 
day following,  and  to  get  to  Clonfert 
in  five  or  six  weeks;  and  he  adds,  in 
reference  to  the  visit  of  Stella  and 
Mrs  Dingley  to  Wood  Park :  **  Your 
&iend  Ford  keeps  still  in  Ireland, 
and  passes  the  summer  at  his  coun- 
try house  with  two  sober  ladies  of 
his  and  my  acquaintance."  § 

On  the  dd  of  August  he  writes 
from  Clonfert  to  Dr  Sheridan,  and 
says :  ''  When  I  leave  this  I  shall 
make  one  or  two  short  visits  in  my 
way  to  Dublin,  and  hope  to  be  in 
town  by  the  end  of  this  month." 

Anything  more  deliberate,  more 
unlike  the  ^'abiit,  excessit,  evasit, 
erupit"  of  Sheridam's  melodramatic 
narrative,  cannot  be  conceived,  and 
we  may  judge  from  this  how  little 


&ith  can  be  placed  in  the  rest  of 
his  account. 

Neither  Mr  Deane  Swift  nor  Dr 
Delany  say  anything  of  this  inter- 
view. The  former  expresses  an 
opinion  that  a  hopeless  passion  for 
Swift  '^was  in  all  probability  the 
remote  cause  "  of  the  death  of  Van- 
essa ;  he  states  that  she  languished 
for  some  years,  and  fell  into  a  con- 
sumption, and  "  was  at  last  carried 
off  by  a  fever  in  the  year  1723,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  her  age."|t 
Delany  intimates,  on  what  founda- 
tion we  know  not,  that  her  end  was 
hastened  by  her  having  fallen  into 
intemperate  habits.  He  states  also 
that  he  had  frequent  conversations 
with  her  executor,  Dr  Berkeley,  in 
regard  to  the  letters  which  had 
passed  between  her  and  Swift.  His 
silence  as  to  any  such  occurrences 
as  those  related  sixty  years  after- 
wards by  Thomas  Sheridan  is  strong 
to  show  that  they  never  took  place. 

We  consider,  therefore,  that  we 
are  justified  in  discarding  this  story 
(notwithstanding  its  adoption  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott)  as  wholly  apocryphaL 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  altoge- 
ther acquit  Swift  from  blame  in  re- 
gard to  his  conduct  to  Vanessa.  His 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  passion 
by  which  she  was  possessed, — ^his 
reluctance  to  give  pain  to  one  whose 
only  offence  was  her  unreasonablo 
attachment  to  himself — the  strange 
concurrence  of  unfortunate  and  im- 
probable circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed, — ^may  all  fairly  be  plead- 
ed in  extenuation  of  his  conduct 

We  believe  that  we  have  now 
laid  before  the  reader  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  that  is  accessible  on 
the  subject :  we  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  we  had  proposed 
to  ourselves,  and  must  postpone  to 
a  future  occasion  an  examination  of 
the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  Swift  on  other  grounds  than 
his  conduct  to  Stella  and  Vanessa. 


*  Sheridan,  p.  8?4. 
$■  Vol.  xi.  p.  216,— jrichol's  edit 


t  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  268. 


§  Ibid.,  p.  225. 


\ 


Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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The  philosophy  which  is  set  be- 
fore young  minds  in  copybooks  is 
generally  expressed  with  a  stem 
absoluteness  which  gives  it  a  spe- 
cial character  of  its  own  amongst 
the  elements  of  teaching.  The  at- 
tention of  the  copier  is  rarely  dis- 
tracted from  the  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing by  any  competitive  beauty  in 
the  form  of  the  thought  set  forth  in 
it :  that  thought  is  usually  stripped 
stark  naked,  as  if  it  were  on  the 
point  of  tubbing ;  not  only  are  no 
clothes  allowed  to  it,  but  it  is,  fur- 
thermore, deprived  of  all  natural 
ornament  whatever;  its  very  hair 
is  cut  off  short  in  order  to  save 
room;  The  result  is  that  it  is  in- 
variably regarded  as  a  scarecrow  by 
all  boys  and  girls  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Yety  notwithstanding 
its  inveterate  ugliness,  it  must  fairly 
be  acknowledged  that  the  literature 
of  copybooks,  taken  as  a  whole,  has, 
at  ail  events,  the  merit  of  vague 
veracity ;  that  the  sententious  coagu- 
lated affirmations  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  tolerably  correct  ex- 
pressions of  recognised  truths;  and 
that  though  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  adopt  them  as  infallible  guides 
in  all  the  accidents  of  life, — though 
they  possess  neither  the  unvarying 
certainty  of  axioms,  nor  the  precise- 
ly contrary  merit  of  fitting  them- 
selves to  changing  circumstances, — 
they  do  deserve  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  is  habitually  accorded 
to  approximate  truisms.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  denied,  for  instance, 
that,  in  an  ordinary  way,  "  Know- 
ledge is  power ; "  that  "The  Dead 
Sea  is  a  lake  in  Palestine ;"  or  that 
"  Comparison  forms  judgment."  Of 
course  it  may  be  urged  that,  though 
knowledge    frequently  gives  some 


sort  of  power,  it  is  not  power  in 
itself;  that  a  sea  cannot,  grammati- 
cally, be  a  lake ;  and  that,  in  prac- 
tice, judgment  may  be  acquired  by 
other  means  than  comparison.    But 
still,  notwithstanding  all  objections, 
it  is  just  to  own  that,  in  general 
terms,  and  for  everyday  purposes, 
these  allegations  and  their  fellows 
are    substantially  and    sufficiently 
exact     This  being  so,  let  us  gene- 
rously forget  the  legitimate  animo- 
sities which  are  awakened  in  us  by 
the  memory  of  the  countless  repeti- 
tions of  them  which  we  were  once 
forced  to  pen,  and  let  us  revert  to 
the  last  of  these  three  quotations, 
and  use  it  for  our  present  purpose. 
"  Comparison     forms     judgment." 
]^ow,  if  that  is  a  real  law,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  most  abundant 
means  of  comparison  on  any  given 
subject  ought,  necessarily,  to  be  the 
surest  judgesof  that  subject.  Putting 
aside  all  the  other  manners  of  form- 
ing an  opinion,  and  taking  this  one 
by  itself,  comparers  ought,  if  there 
is  reality  in  this  assertion,  to  be 
competent  arbitrators  on    all    the 
disputed  questions  to  which  they 
have  directed  their  powers  of  com- 
parison.    To  take  an  example  :  we 
English  live  and  travel  abroad  far 
more  than  any  other  race ;  we  are 
in  perpetual  contact,  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  with  all  the  forms  which 
social  existence  assumes — with  all 
the  habits,  all  the  fashions,  all  the 
shapes  of  conduct  which  vavying 
moral  influences  and  various  maic^ 
rial  surrounding*  have    prodaeed. 
We  have  had,  i»  that  way, 
which  may  be  f«i0aidad 
to  ourselves,  of  doMh- 
systems  and  tbe  ■■■!«    c 
life,  and  of 
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each  other,  and  with  those  in  force  judging  foreign  usages  at  all,  except- 
in  England.  If  we  have  profit-  ing  to  condemn  them;  the  notion 
ed  hy  our  opportunities,  we  ought,  of  fairly  examining  them,  either  on 
according  to  the  copy-books,  to  the  spot,  or  by  the  evidence  of  trust- 
have  acquired  a  markedly  widened  worthy  witnesses,^  comes  into  the 
power  of  estimating  the  true  char-  heads  of  very  few  of  us  indeed ;  the 
acter,  the  true  meanings,  the  true  mass  of  us  calmly  and  conscientious- 
uses  of  those  systems  and  those  ly  deride  them,  without  looking  at 
usages;  we  ought  to  be  far  ahead  them,  as  a  duty  which  true  EngUsh- 
of  everybody  else  in  our  faculty  men  are  bound  to  discharge;  we 
of  rightly  measuring  their  value ;  remain  anchored,  stem  and  stem,  to 
our  judgment  on  them  ought  to  be  the  stiff  holding-ground  of  habit ; 
as  sound  as  multiplied  experience  we  stand  solidly  on  what  we  con- 
can  make  it ;  we  ought  to  be  the  ceive  to  be  the  platform  of  our  un- 
most  logical  of  all  critics  •  on  the  approachable  pre-eminence, 
subject ;  our  views  upon  it  should  Let  us  aclmowledge  at  once  that 
be  the  largest,  the  most  thoroughly  there  is  something  strong  in  this 
considered,  the  least  prejudiced  that  unhesitating  prejudice.  Though  we 
exist  And,  more  than  all,  our  might  still  continue  to  be  the  vigor- 
application  of  this  experience  at  ous  race  we  are,  even  if  we  troubled 
home  should  show  the  practical  re-  ourselves  with  curiosities  as  to  the 
suits  of  comparison  on  so  vast  a  possible  merits  of  other  people,  or 
scale,  and  should  enable  us  to  with  doubts  as  to  ourselves,  it  is 
prove  to  the  world  how  admirab-  difficult,  all  the  same,  to  deny  that 
ly  we  English  use  the  knowledge  to  cleave  sted&stly  to  our  ways, 
which  we  extract  from  our  dealings  solely  because  we  consider  them  to 
with  it  be  '^  English,"  is,  in  itself,  an  ele- 
Unluckily  for  the  credit  of  ment  of  EngUsh  force.  But,  when 
the  copy-books,  it  does  not  altoge-  we  have  granted  that,  without  dis- 
ther  seem  that  we  really  do  all  this,  cussion, — when  we  have  proclaimed 
The  judgment  of  the  great  majority  the  remarkable  value,  from  a  na- 
of  our  fellow-subjects  as  to  social  tional  point  of  view,  of  obstinate 
usages,  as  to  the  organisation  of  fidelity  to  local  ideas  and  local 
*^  society,"  does  not  appear  to  reach  forms, — ^we  find  ourselves  reflecting 
the  heights  of  applied  wisdom  which  that,  after  all,  the  force  would  be 
—according  to  the  comparison  the-  just  as  sturdy,  just  as  lasting,  just 
ory — ^it  might  have  been  expected  as  unifying,  if  it  were  applied  ta 
to  attain :  it  does  not  show  signs  of  the  steady  maintenance  of  any  other 
being  affected,  in  any  conspicuous  usages  than  those  which  actually 
degree,  by  our  widespread  and  con-  exist  amongst  us.  The  usages  them- 
tinual  contact  with  foreign  practices  selves  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
and  foreign  principles  of  action,  force  that  preserves  them;  their 
With  that  resolute  adherence  to  peculiar  shape,  whatever  it  be,  is  no 
our  own  customs  which  is  mani-  more  a  source  of  strength  to  us  in 
festly  one  of  the  great  sources  of  our  itself,  than  contrary  forms  of  usage 
national  strength,  we  continue,  most  are  a  source  of  weakness  to  other 
of  us,  to  contemplate  with  convinced  nations:  it  is  in  the  tenacity  with 
contempt  nearly  everything  that  we  which  we  hold  to  them  that  the 
see  elsewhere :  with  the  exception  strength  is  found ;  tiie  habit 


of  one  special  category  of  observers,  is,  nationally,  of  no  importance, 
whose  testimony  we  shall  come  to  What  we,  as  patriots,  have  to  seek 
presently,    we    scarcely   think    of    to  retain  is,  not  the  habit»  but  the 
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tenacity,  for  the  self-same  tenacity 
can  be  exercised,  with  the  same  for- 
tifying effect,  in  favoar  of  any  other 
habit  whateyer. 

It  may  therefore  be  fairly  argued 
that  onr  actual  idea  of  what  Eng- 
lish society  ought  to  be  should  not 
be  necessarily  regarded,  like  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn,  as  a  sacred  and  un- 
assailable dogma,  but  simply  as  an 
accidental  theory,  unessential  in  it- 
self, and  capable  of  being  replaced 
by  any  other  theory,  without  the 
slightest  damage  or  danger  to  the 
cohesive  vigour  of  the  three  king- 
doms. 

If  the  subject  were  not  approached 
isrith  these  respectful  precautions,  if 
the  way  up  to  it  were  not  opened 
out  by  deferentially  lifting  aside  the 
blocks  of  patriotic  prejudice  which 
encumber  it,  a  good  many  people 
might  indignantly  protest  against 
any  discussion  at  all  on  a  question 
which,  to  some  eyes,  is  almost  holy 
in  its    untouchableness.      It   may 
indeed  be  prudent  to  go  further  still 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  sup- 
plement these  preliminary  consider- 
ations by  the  additional  observation 
that,  if  our  actual  system  of  society 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inherent  and 
indisputable  part  of  British  gran- 
deur, it  would  follow  rationally  that, 
in  like  manner,  the  systems  of  all 
other  countries   mtist    equally  be 
considered  to  foim  part  of  the  na- 
tional splendour  of  those  countries, 
and  to  constitute,  in  each  country, 
a  fetich  as  worthy  of  local  adoration 
as  our  own  system  is  here.    So  that, 
to  avoid  the  puzzling  difficulty  of 
having  to  recognise  that  the  special 
system  of  society  adopted  in  each 
country   must    necessarily  be  the 
only  right  one — in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitents  of  that  country — ^we  are 
obliged  to  confess,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  system  whatever  can  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  right  ^ 

This  last  impression  will  in  no 
way  meet  the  views  of  persons  who 


live  in  that  calm  conviction  of  su- 
periority which  is  so  abundant  and 
so  sweet  a  fruit  of  ignorance ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  likely  to  be  true 
because  it  is  in  contradiction  with 
popular  conviction^      The  general 
notions  about  society  in  this  country 
are  based  upon  such  a  total  indiffer- 
ence to  the  rules  which  guide  it  in 
other  lands,  that  however  competent 
we  may  be  to  define  what  we  like 
because  it  is  *' English,"  scarcely 
any  of  us  seem  to  be  capable  of 
going  beyond  that  purely  local  view, 
and  of  judging  society  in  its  larger 
meanings,  in  its  general  characters, 
in  its  tmiversal  uses.     If  we  had 
really  profited,  nationally,  by  the 
almost  limitless  field  of  social  study 
which  travel  and  facilities  of  obser^ 
vation  open  out  to  us,  we  should, 
all  and  every  one,  have  discovered 
by  this  time,  directly  or  from  each 
other,  that  a  certain    number  of 
general  rules  apply  everywhere  to 
the    subject       We    should    l^ve 
learnt,  amongst  other  things,  tbat 
society  is  essentially  a  manufactntea 
product  of  a  most  complex  ^^^^ 
that  aU  admixture  of  roughness  a^ 
coarseness  spoils   irretrievably 
deHcate  tissue  of  which  the  ^is^^^ 
specimens  of  it  are  composed ;  ^ 
in  order  to  obtain  it  in  P^rf^^^foi 
its  ingredients  sliould  be  ^^^^  ^^^ 
solely  amongst  tlie  finer  a^^^^^eJ^ 
and  the  brigKtex   quaHties  ^\^^^ 
and  women.  l^STeslionldhavedisc^j^e 
ered  that  it  impexatively  '^f^.^ta, 
discreetest    selection    of    ^^f'^^vp.- 
the  adroitest  liandling  m  tlie  sy 
ning,  the  caref ulest  ^^V^"'?'^^^ 
the  weaving.      But,  alas!  ^^J^^e> 

become    aware    of  no*>^^8.^tV>-- 
sort;  the  great  mass  of  us  *^ -^ 
ciety  as  if  it  were  a  raw  ^^^ 
complete   in  itBelf,  to  ^,  ^^sr 
trimmed  as  we  find  it,  ^^J^  ^^ 
•water  ;  we  expect  it  to  perform^ 
functions,  and  to  reach  its  ^^^^Z 
development,     without     ^l^^^^ 
fromwt;  we  do  not  seem  to  reco» 
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nise  that  it  requires  the  inceasant 
application  of  akill  to  lead  it  to  its 
foU  growth. 

Yet,  surely,  of  all  the  applica- 
tions to  which  skill  can  be  directed, 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  we 
have  more  reason  for  employing  it 
than  in  the  management  of  our 
daily  contacts  with  each  other ;  for 
nearly  all  our  joys,  outside  our 
hearths,  depend  entirely  on  that 
management.  In  no  other  direction 
do  we  find  a  more  elastic  field  of 
action  for  crafty  uses  of  our  work- 
manship ;  in  no  other  do  we  en- 
counter the  same  return  for  labour 
or  dexterity.  It  ii  in  "society" 
that  we  are  forced  to  seek  for  all 
the  pleasures  which  lie  beyond  pure 
home  contentments ;  it  is  in  it  that 
our  whole  external  life  is  passed ; 
it  is  surely,  then,  worth  while  to 
cultivate  it  with  close  watchfulness, 
and  to  devote  to  it  our  experience, 
our  ingenuity,  our  wit. 

But,  true  as 'all  this  may  be,  it 
must  be  added  at  once  that  the 
sort  of  skill  required  for  dealing  ably 
with  society  is  so  intimately  allied 
with  simplicity  that,  in  its  most 
perfect  realisations,  theskill  vanishes 
out  of  sight  and  the  simplicity  alone 
remains  in  evidence.  Just  as  the 
very  highest  art  is  that  in  which 
all  art  is  hidden,  so  does  the  very 
highest  skill  in  social  architecture 
disappear  in  the  success  which  it 
creates.  And  as  in  nature,  again, 
so  are  the  completest  ends  attuned, 
in  this  matter  of  society,  without 
an  appearance  of  an  effort,  without 
a  symptom  of  a  struggle.  Both  art 
and  skill  aie  there  in  unremitting 
application,  but  their  all-pervading 
action  is  lost  sight  of  behind  the 
simple  ease  of  the  result ;  the  en- 
tire process  of  construction,  with  its 
tools,  its  outlay,  and  its  pains,  re- 
mains invisible  in  the  product. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  science 
which  real  social  artists  set  to  work; 
such  is  the  secret  of  the  end  which 


they  attain.      Simplicity  is  their 
ideal  of  perfection. 

Our  present  English  system  is 
not  of  that  sort  Its  springs  of 
action  are  for  the  most  part  violent 
and  conspicuous ;  they  glare  out 
staringly  amidst  the  effects  which 
they  produce ;  its  £Eibric  is,  as  the 
French  say,  ''sewn  with  white 
thread;"  we  see  the  stitches;  our 
society  is  so  geneially  based  on 
artificial  aids,  it  is  so  generally  de- 
pendent on  recognisable  material 
supports,  that  the  shortest^hted 
looker-on  can,  if  he  will,  detect  the 
props  on  which  it  rests;  there  is 
no  illusion  whatever  about  it.  Its 
fundamental  principle  consists  in 
an  unceasing  appeal  to  public  aid ; 
it  can  do  scarcely  anything  for 
itself;  it  has  but  little  inborn 
vitality  or  proper  life;  it  is  per- 
petually calling  out  for  help,  per- 
petually ciying  for  fresh  ahns, 
perpetually  entreating  passers-by 
to  help  it  to  get  on.  In  its  actual 
shape  our  society  is  a  pauper  who 
subsists  principally  on  oiganised 
charity,  who  has  scarcely  any  means 
of  existence  of  his  own,  who  is  not 
quite  reduced  to  the  workhouse, 
but  who  is  supported  mainly  by 
out-door  relief.  Putting  aside  the 
special  exceptions,  can  it  be  pre- 
tended that  Enghsh  society  sufficea 
to  itself?  Where  can  we  discover 
in  any  quantity  men  and  women 
who  content  themselves  with  each 
other,  and  who  seek  for  no  exterior 
assistance)  Is  it  not  an  almost 
universal  rule  amongst  us  that  our 
society  is  dependent  on  emotions 
and  distractions  which  are,  directly 
or  indirectly,  purchased  by  money! 
Is  it  not  almost  impossible  .to  get 
people  to  come  together  at  all  unless 
they  know  that  they  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  sometlung  ready-made 
to  look  at  or  something  ready-made 
to  do,  which  will  save  them  the 
trouble  of  inyenting  anything  for 
themselves  1    The  natural  result  is 
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tbat|  jost  as  unused  muscles  lose  some  other  countries,  the  idea  ex- 
their  strength,  so  have  the  mass  of  pressed  hy  the  word  ''  society  ^  is 
English  men  and  women  lost  their  so  many-faced,  so  elastic,  so  capri- 
f acuity  of  being  '^society"  to  each  cious  that  it  would  need  pages  to 
other.  The  immense  majority  of  define  it,  in  this  England,  on  the 
us  have  no  longer  the  power  of  contrary,  it  has  such  a  marked  and 
comprehending  that  ''society"  does  special  tendency  to  divest  itself  of 
not  consist  in  games,  in  sports,  in  its  Protean  quaUties,  and  to  assume 
spectacles,  or  in  purely  physical  certain  clearly  defined  and  limited 
excitements ;  taking  us  as  a  whole,  phases,  that  a  few  lines  would  suf- 
,we  have  become  almost  incapable  fice  to  enumerate  its  main  features, 
either  of  intellectual  efforts  or  of  Nationally  we  scarcely  know  and 
originality  of  thought  in  social  mat-  practise  more  than  two  of  its  hun- 
teis ;  we  can  barely  keep  up  a  con-  dred  shapes ;  with  us  it  is  either 
versation,  even  on  the  purely  ma-  physical  or  stupid;  putting  aside 
terial  subjects  which  attract  us.  the  exceptions,  which  exist  in  Eng- 
And,  in  this,  our  women  are  even  land  as  elsewhere,  it  is  either  a  romp 
worse  than  our  men,  for  they  have  or  a  gloom.  That  definition  will,  of 
adopted  the  amusements  of  men  as  course,  be  angrily  repudiated,  but 
being  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  what  arguments  can  be  seriously 
women ;  they  walk  with  the  guns,  urged  against  its  truth  1  We  have 
they  bet  on  races,  they  interest  Uiem-  never  been  a  talking  people  as  talk- 
selves  in  the  sinews  of  their  male  ing  is  understood  in  other  lands ; 
acquaintances,  and  they  call  that  we  have  ceased  to  be,  socially,  an 
''Society"!  Music,  almost  alone,  has  intellectual  people  (if  indeed  we 
die  quality  of  rousing  a  general  talk  ever  were  so) ;  we  have  drifted, 
amongst  them ;  for  it  has  become  somehow,  into  a  condition  in  which 
one  of  our  principles  of  action  that  our  habitual  relationship  with  each 
talking,  stupid  as  ,it  is,  is,  after  all,  other  has  gradually  shi^en  off  the 
a  lesser  bore  than  listening  to  music  sentiment  of  reciprocal  responsibili- 
in  a  diawing-room.  ties ;  we — ^the  people  of  all  others 

It  cannot  be  seriously  objected  who  most  thoroughly  comprehend 
that  this  description  of  our  con-  and  most  practically  apply  the  prin* 
dition  is  exaggerated,  for  not  only  ciple  of  duty  in  its  other  aspects — 
can  we  see  these  things  each  day  have  grown  indifferent  and  insen- 
with  our  own  eyes,  in  the  circles  sible  to  its  value  and  its  applications 
open  to  our  personal  observation,  in  society.  Society  now  arouses  in 
but — ^what  is  almost  stronger  proof  us  no  idea  of  mutual  effort  for  the 
than  any  individual  experience  can  common  good ;  there  is  no  partner- 
supply  —  the  special  newspapers  ship  about  it,  no  cordial  association, 
which  treat  social  questions  publish,  no  contribution  to  a  general  fund ; 
nearly  every  week,  articles  in  which  all  this  is  replaced  by  an  unex- 
our  English  life  is  depicted,  with  pressed  but  distinctly  evident  sen- 
an  overflow  of  evidence,  as  becom-  timent  that,  as  everybody  pays  for 
ing  more  and  more  animal  and  less  what  society  supplies  to  lum,  he  has 
iind  less  intelligent.  To  describe  it  a  right  to  his  share  of  it  without 
in  close  detail  by  quotations  from  taking  the  slightest  trouble  about 
those  newspapers  would  be  a  wasto  his  neighbours.  Comparison  has 
of  words,  for  we  all  know  exactly  not  aided  us  to  attain  a  higher  end 
what  it  is.  than  this ;  but  yet,  at  all  events,  it 

And  yet  the  narration  would  not  enables  some  of  us  to  test  English 

occupy  much  space,  for  though,  in  society  as  it  is,  and  to  measure 
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the  strange  errors  on  which  it  is 
based. 

The  only  excuse  which  can  be 
made  for  us  is  that,  notwithstanding 
all  our  means  of  judgment,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  idea,  nationally, 
what  society  ought  to  be.  We  have 
no  conception  whatever  of  the  char- 
acter it  represents  to  those  who 
have  studied  its  possible  perfections. 
It  is  not  merely,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  considering  it  here, 
*'  an  assemblage  of  men  united  by 
nature  and  by  laws ;"  it  is  not  even 
''an  association  for  mutual  profit, 
pleasure,  or  usefulness : "  it  is  es- 
sentially composed  of  'Hhe  more  cul- 
tivated portion  of  a  community  in 
Its  socifld  relations  and  influences." 
its  object  is  to  extract  the  utmost 
mutual  satisfactions  from  those  rela- 
tions and  those  influences,  and  its 
highest  form  necessarily  consists  in 
the  attainment  of  those  satisfactions 
with  the  least  effort,  the  least  ex- 
ternal aid,  and  the  least  expense.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  any  reasonable 
person  will  deny  the  theoretical 
truth  of  that  definition,  however 
much  it  may  be  in  antagonism  with 
daily  practice,  and  however  it  may 
clash  with  the  sad  reality  that,  in 
England,  the  pursuit  of  society  is 
almost  invariably  attended  by  some 
sort  of  struggle  and  by  some  sort  of 
money  outlay.  Like  most  of  the 
other  ingredients  of  our  life  at  high 
pressure,  our  society — taken  as  a 
whole  —  has  become  a  fight,  not 
alone  in  the  sense  of  a  combat  up- 
wards to  know  bigger  people  than 
ourselves,  but  a  physical  contention, 
a  constant  rushing  about,  a  perpet- 
ual displacement  in  order  to  buy 
feverishly  in  public  places  diversions 
which  we  have  become  incapable  of 
discovering  quietly  at  home.  The 
charm  of  graceful  sympathies,  the 
fervencies  of  intelligent  discussion, 
the  brightnesses  of  wandering  talk, 
the  winning  seduction  of  the  purely 
feminine  qualities  of  women,  the 


laughing  gaiety  which  springs  from 
itself  alone  and  needs  no  outer  stim- 
ulant, the  tender,  earnest  calm  of 
well-tried  intimacies— these  things 
have  scarcely  any  hold  upon  us; 
we  call  them  stupid.  What  we  all 
need,  whether  we  be  men  or  women, 
is  strong,  rough  excitement,  ready- 
made  for  use,  involving  as  little 
talking  as  possible  and  no  thinking 
at  all ;  and  as  we  are  both  rich  and 
muscular,  we  seek  that  excitement 
in  physical  efforts  and  expense 

Great  patterns  of  true  social  merit 
have  become  rare  in  England ;  but 
still  we  find  them  in  certain  atmo6« 
pheres  congenial  to  their  develop- 
ment. The  realised  conception  is 
not  quite  lost  amongst  us  ;  and 
when  we  do  manage  to  get,  for 
a  moment,  outside  the  noisy  vul- 
garities of  money,  outside  the  self- 
assertion  of  vanities  and  strong 
limbs — ^when  we  branch  off,  for  our 
joy,  into  certain  houses  that  wise 
men  and  women  know  of — there  at 
last  we  do  discover  the  infinite  fas- 
cinations, the  gentle  naturalnesses,, 
the  high-toned  brilliancies  of  which 
society  is  composed  in  its  theoret- 
ical and  practical  perfection ;  there- 
at last  we  can  contemplate  admir- 
ingly the  image  of  what  society* 
should  be. 

Look  carefully  at  this  rare  £ng* 
lishman,  and  watch  him.  Mark  the 
unassuming  simplicity,  the  delicate 
tenderness,  the  overflow  of  interest 
and  care  for  others,  the  deep,  har- 
monious tide  of  words,  the  flashing, 
of  perpetually-renewed  ideas,  the 
unconscious  pouring  out  of  know- 
ledge, the  grace  of  bearing,  the  ease 
of  movement,  the  lordly  homage  Uy 
the  women  round,  the  blending  of 
grand  manner,  'softness,  intellect,, 
and  worldly  wisdom.  Mark  that 
and  study  it,  for  it  is  of  such  un- 
wonted attributes  as  these  that  true 
society  is  composed. 

And  the  perfect  Englishwoman, 
the  pure  splendour  of  the  feminine 
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ideal,  with  all  the  winning  beauties 
of  which  its  very  highest  realisa- 
tions are  susceptible — ^we  still  can 
find  her.  We  still  can  watch,  if 
fortune  favours  us,  the  union  of 
supreme  aristocracy  of  form  and 
tone,  of  all  the  imposing  loveliness  of 
the  most  mfgestic  English  type,  of  all 
the  innate  nobleness  of  attitude  and 
motion,  of  allthesovereign  grandeurs, 
with  the  childlike  naturalness  which 
indifference  to  self  can  alone  pro- 
duce. We  still  can  see  the  gentle 
but  eager  sweetness,  the  ever-present 
sentiment  of  dignity  and  duty,  the 
utter  ignorance  of  frivolity  and 
sham,  the  keen,  absorbing  senti- 
ment of  art,  the  glittering  handling 
vf  varied  taJk,  the  fond  devotion  of 
the  mother  and  the  wife,  the  thou- 
sand exalted  qualities  which  make 
up  the  true  woman,  as  woman  ought 
to  be  when  she  stands  forward  as  an 
example  for  society.  We  still  can 
find  ail  this ;  it  does  exist.  There 
are  assuredly  women  amongst  us 
who  possess  it;  there  are,  most 
truly,  men  who  have  looked  upon 
it,  and  who  have  thanked  the  fates 
for  permitting  them  to  reverently 
gaze.  But  not  often.  And  to  the 
question,  "Where?"  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  give  a  direct  reply ; 
it  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  almost 
like  the  breaking  of  a  spell  to  point 
out  the  dwelling-places  of  men  and 
women  such  as  these.  Yet  grati- 
tude and  affection,  when  deeply 
felt,  are  often  stronger  than  discre- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  that,  in  one 
case  at  least,  the  thankful  hearts  of 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing,  in  any  of  its  resting- 
spots,  a  certain  wandering  home 
which  is  at  this  moment  establish- 
ed in  the  foremost  place  in  India, 
will  murmur  an  instinctive  an- 
swer to  the  repeated  question, 
«  Where  1" 

With  models  such  as  these  to 
guide  it,  with  central  figures  such 
as  these   to  group   itself  around. 


English  society  is  able  to  attain  a 
rarity  of  completeness  which  is 
special  to  itself,  for,  in  such  un- 
frequent  cases,  it  joins  to  foreign 
radiances  a  splendid  calm,  a 
stately  peacefulness,  which  are  al- 
most proper  to  itself  alone,  or  which, 
at  all  events,  we  seldom  see  in 
other  houses  than  our  own.  How 
then  is  it  that,  possessing  as  we  do, 
within  ourselves,  these  most  admir- 
able types  of  all  that  the  very  high- 
est idealisations  of  society  can  be 
imagined  to  attain,  we  leave  them 
with  indifference  aside  as  if  they 
had  no  value  1  There  is,  alas !  but 
one  answer  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  it  is,  that  we  do  not  care  for 
these'  perfections :  we  need  other 
satisfactions  than  those  which  they 
supply ;  we  seek  the  flesh,  not  the 
spirit — the  spirit  is  "  slow." 

Let  us  take  one  single  illustration 
of  this  strange  tendency ;  let  us  a^ 
ourselves  how  it  can  possibly  be 
that  horses  have  managed  to  acquire 
the  astonishing  position  which  tuey 
occupy  in  English  society.     ^^^ 
do  not  come  to  dinner-parties  ox 
baUs— as  yet,  at  least— but,  ao  ^ 
as  the  absent  can  be  T^P^f^^^oS- 
constant  thought  of  them,  ^^^^aX 
stant  reference  to  them,  by  pe^I^  ^^^ 

discussion   of  their  merits  f^^^eic 
fects,  by  unfailing  interest  i»     ^^^^ 
doings,  they  do  ^ost  cexti^y       ^^1 
stituto  an  integral  part  ot  oux     ^^^^ 
organiBation.      To   say   tha^ 

have     more    ^nP^^^*^^,    ?^ 
possess     ourselves  ^<>^\,^*  rxto»^ 
haps,  an    exaggeration ;   du,    ^^^e 

ce^dnly,  they  stand  on  ^^^^tea 
line  ^itli  tis,  and  are  ^^^gi^ts 
by  us  to  a  place  in  our  «^^|^  a 
and  in  our  daUy  life  ^luc^^^V 

in  xegiments  ^orinBtance-tto^^ 

sten^  usually  f-'/^^^.i^^^Mch 
Ld  is  tlie  object  of  afondr^^^ 
™  not   liabitually  enjoyed    t>y  ^^ 
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other  creatine  than  itself.  This  is, 
most  certainly,  not  the  spirit,  it  is 
the  flesh — ^the  flesh  to  which  exces- 
sive money  is  conducting  us  all,  as 
if  we  liked  it 

To  change  the  scene,  to  get  an- 
other idea  of  what  society  may  be, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  away  outside 
England  for  a  moment ;  let  us  see 
how  others  deal  with  this  same  ques- 
tion ;  let  us  try  to  recognise  the 
main  elements  of  the  theory  of 
society  as  it  presents  itself  elsewhera 
*  But  few  descriptions  of  it  exist  in 
books,  and  even  these  are  so  incom- 
plete and  patchy  that  little  would 
be  gained  by  quoting  written  evi- 
dence. Testimony  of  another  sort 
can  luckily  be  obtained  by  those 
who  seek  for  it — ^the  verbal  testi- 
mony of  the  exceptional  observers 
who  were  alluded  to  just  now,  of 
those  rare  wandering  English  men 
and  women  who,  unlike  the  heap 
of  their  fellows  here,  have  really 
studied  foreign  life,  have  learnt  to 
know  it  in  its  inner  ways,  and  have 
become  capable  by  long  practice 
and  careful  thoughtfulness  of  form- 
ing and  expressing  an  opinion  on  it. 
Such  witnesses  are  found  occasion- 
ally in  our  diplomatic  service,  and 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  Eng- 
lish who  have  lived  for  years  abroad. 
Their  attestations  will  not,  perhaps, 
have  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
true  British  enthusiast  who  believes 
as  a  matter  of  revealed  faith  that 
anything  English  is  necessarily  su- 
perior to  everything  foreign;  but 
to  the  less  prejudiced  and  more  in- 
quiring portion  of  the  community 
they  ought  to  present  a  case  which 
has  at  least  a  character  of  proba- 
bility. It  may  be  objected,  of 
course,  that  those  attestations  are 
not  correctly  stated  here,  and  that 
no  proof  of  them  is  supplied.  To 
that  objection  no  answer  can  be 
given,  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
amongst  the  readers  of  Maga  a  good 
many  persons  will  be  found  who 


are  themselves  in  a  position  to  re- 
cerise  the  fairness  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statements  adduced. 
*  The  two  great  features  which 
strike  English  observers  on  the  Con- 
tinent are,  firstly,  that^  without  dis- 
tinction of  countries,  society  is 
everywhere  a  co-operative  arrange- 
ment in  which  everybody  contri- 
butes, according  to  his  power,  to 
the  common  end;  secondly,  that 
that  end  is  attained  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  use  of  personal 
capacities,  with  scarcely  any  utilisa- 
tion or  annexation  of  material  ad- 
juncts. Let  us  try  to  define  this 
clearly,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
entire  situation. 

The  want  of  money,  which,  in 
comparison  with  ourselves,  is  so 
universal  throughout  the  Continent, 
does  not  permit  foreigners  to  em- 
ploy expensive  amusements ;  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  and  exdu^g  the 
relatively  limited  classes  which,  by 
exception,  are  able  to  purchase 
diversions  for  cash,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  obliged,  by  sheer 
necessity,  to  create  for  themselves 
a  system  of  social  relationship  in 
which  the  absence  of  all  external 
distractions  which  involve  outlay 
is  compensated  by  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  gratifications  produced  by 
the  combined  personal  efforts  of.  all 
the  members  of  each  social  group. 
As  no  foundation  is  supplied  from 
the  outside,  the  basis  has  to  be  cre- 
ated within;  consequently,  being 
driven  to  it,  most  foreigners  have 
learnt  not  only  how  to  create  that 
basis,  but  also  to  be  content  with 
it  when  they  have  got  it.  And 
from  these  two  conditions  has  re- 
sulted, naturally,  a  third  —  the 
gradual- working  up,  on  this  basis, 
of  the  best  superstructure  which 
can  be  established  on  it,  so  as  to 
render  the  general  result  more  and 
more  attractive  to  those  who,  for 
want  of  all  other  means  of  action, 
are  exclusively  dependent  on    it 
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That  result  habitually  consists  in 
conyersation,  and  nothing  else,  hut 
in  conversation  which  is  so  gay  and 
cheery  that  it  often  suppHes  the 
listeners  with  a  pleasantei  enter* 
tainment  than  they  could  get  out- 
side by  paying  for  it.  Of  course 
there  are  stupid  people  all  about 
the  Continent;  of  course  there  are 
crowds  of  men  and  women  there 
who  cannot  speak  at  all ;  of  course 
we  do  not  pretend  that  bright  laugh- 
ing talk  is  universal;  but  we  do  most 
certainly  assert  on  the  evidence  of 
many  fdr  oWe»,  that  there  is 
enough  of  social  eloquence  in  Euro- 
pean countries  to  justify  the  state- 
ment that  eloquence  is  the  rule  and 
stupidity  the  exception.  We  do 
not  argue  that  conversation  has 
been  adopted  mainly  in  other  lands 
as  the  customary  occupation  of 
society,  solely  because  foreigners 
have  discovered  that  intellectual 
satisfiictions  are  superior,  in  quality 
or  quantity,  to  material  content- 
ments; and  even  if  that  explana- 
tion of  their  motives  could  be  sup- 
ported in  theory  (which  is  very 
doubtful),  there  would  still  remain 
the  fact  that  their  conversation  is 
not  invariably  intellectual,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  it,  on  the  contrary, 
is  mere  frothy  babble.  But  what 
does  seem  to  lie  beyond  denial  is 
that,  by  long  practice  and  by  a 
singularly  keen  appreciation  of  the 
capacities  of  conversation  as  an 
always  ready  source  of  pleasure,  the 
best  amongst  them  really  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bestowing  upon  talk  a 
brillianqr,  a  joyfulness,  and  a  charm 
of  which  we  have  not  the  very 
Mntest  notion  here.  Like  most 
other  potentialities,  this  one  has 
grown  with  us&  and  exercise;  it 
has  now  attained  a  vigour  of  devel- 
opment which,  in  its  highest  mani- 
festations, astonishes  inexperienced 
beholders.  And,  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  strildng,  there  is  no 
jealousy,  no  envy,  on  the  part  of 


those  who  offer  least  to  the  general 
fiind  against  those  who  ofiEer  most. 
As  each  one  subscribes  according  to 
his  power,  the  widow  is  not  ashamed 
of  her  mite ;  she  does  her  little  best, 
and  if  others  do  more  and  better, 
she  has,  at  all  events,  the  satis&e- 
tion  of  participating  in  the  feast 
which  they  supply.  And,  be  it 
once  more  repeated,  in  this  inequal- 
ity of  contributions  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  which  is  in  any  way 
analogous  to  our  English  system  of 
borrowing  from  outlying  and  non- 
personal  sources:  the  disparity  of 
gifts  is  all  interior ;  it  is  limited  in 
its  action  to  those  who  work  to- 
gether as  associates;  they  borrow 
from  each  other,  between  them- 
selves, but  they  never  think  of 
looking  beyond  tiieir  circle  for  satis- 
factions additional  to  those  which 
they  find  within  it.  The  varying 
values  of  their  respective  donations 
to  the  mutual  purse  supply  them 
with  no  motives  for  seeking  set-ofiEs 
elsewhere  for  the  insufficiencies  of 
the  poorer  members  of  the  group ; 
the*  whole  is  accepted  as  constitut- 
ing, in  itself,  an  adequate  satisfac- 
ti(m  for  all  the  parts ;  and,  at  the 
worst,  if  any  of  the  incUviduals  who 
compose  the  parts  imagine  that  they 
offer  too  much  and  receive  too  little, 
it  is  open  to  them  to  go  off  else- 
where in  order  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves, with  other  allies,  an  equality 
of  receipts  and  payments.  They 
seldom  adopt  this  alternative,  how- 
ever; the  rule  is,  that  everybody 
rests  content  with  a  situation  which, 
as  Plato  said  of  Democracy,  "gives 
equal  rights  to  unequal  persons." 

This  being,  generally,  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  educated  Con- 
tinental society,  it  follows,  almost 
necessarily,  that  signs  of  effort  can 
scarcely  be  detected  in  it.  It  is 
true  that  each  one  does  his  very 
best ;  but  as  each  one  knows  that 
what  he  does  will  be  accepted  by 
his  associates  as  sufficient,  no  mo- 
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tive  exists  for  seeking  effects  which 
lie  beyond  his  individaal  power. 
The  idea  of  resorting  to  extraneous 
causes  of  amusement  occurs  to  no 
one ;  for,  as  eyery  one  is  relatively 
poor,  the  example  of  spending 
money  for  social  satisfaction  could 
not  possibly  be  foUowed  by  aU  the 
members  of  a  group,  even  if  any  one 
of  them  had  the  bad  taste  to  offer 
it.  It  is,  then,  in  the  want  of  money 
(as  we  understand  money  here)  that 
we  must  seek  the  origin  and  ex- 
planation  of  the  system  of  social 
organisation  which  prevails  gene- 
rally throughout  the  Continent. 
Its  brilliancy,  its  self- containing 
perfectness,  its  gaiety,  its  simplicity, 
are,  in  reality,  the  fruit  of  an  ad- 
mirably useful  poverty  which,  by 
excluding  the  dangerous  and  mis- 
leading influences  of  much  money, 
confines  ambitions  to  a  form  attain- 
able by  personal  skill  alone,  with 
no  admixture  of  purchased  stimu- 
lants. Foreign  society,  regarded  as 
a  whole,  is  like  Eobinson  Crusoe  on 
his  island;  it  is  forced  to  do  every- 
thing for  itself;  and  as  nothing  is 
ever  done  for  us  by  hired  aid  as 
completely  as  we  can  do  it  ourselves, 
the  result  is  that,  with  long  prac- 
tice and  experience  to  guide  it, 
society  has  become  able  to  extract 
from  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary 
sources  a  quantity  and  a  quality  of 
satisfaction  which  seems,  whichever 
way  we  look  at  the  matter,  to  ap- 
proach very  closely  to  perfection. 

There  is,  however,  one  other 
cause  than  want  of  money  in  all 
this;  there  is  common-sense  as  weU. 
There  is  a  practical  appreciation  of 
relative  values;  a  wise  measuring 
of  results ;  a  thoughtful  recognition 
not  only  of  the  character  and  the 
degree,  but  also  of  the  reality  of 
the  pleasure  created.  No  average 
Frenchman — taking  a  Frenchman 
as  the  typical  representative  of  the 
idea  which  we  are  discussing — 
would    consent    to    exchange    his 


cheap  social  joys  for  others  which 
would  cost  money  and  require 
physical  effort.  He  would  decline 
to  admit  that  either  money  or 
muscle  can  possibly  become,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  ele- 
ments of  '' society;"  he  would  ac- 
knowledge that  both  of  them  have 
their  merits,  in  their  place ;  but  he 
would  deny  that  that  place  can  be 
in  "  society." 

Of  course  the  £ist  people  of  the 
Continent  are  not  counted  here. 
What  is  said  refers  not  to  the  rare 
exceptions  but  to  the  mass — to  the 
great  social  groups  composed  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  not  to  those  few 
outlying  members  who  set  up  special 
systems  for  themselves.  Questions 
of  this  sort  must  be  judged  as  a 
whole. 

The  social  contrast  between  Con- 
tinental Europeans  and  ourselves 
may  be  said,  generally,  to  spring  not 
from  any  special  differences  of  capa- 
city— ^for  we  may  surely  indulge  the 
belief  that  we  are  as  capable  as  other 
people,  and  that  we  need  only  prac- 
tice to  do  as  well  as  they — ^but  from 
the  monstrous  influence  which  we 
have  permitted  money  to  assume 
over  us,  and  from  the  utterly  false 
views  of  life  to  which  that  influence 
has  led  us.  Money  is  our  great  cor- 
rupter, and  unless  we  manage  to 
shake  off  its  action  (which  seems, 
alas !  to  be  terribly  unlikely),  we 
shall  get  worse  instead  of  better. 
Until  we  have  recognised  that  so- 
ciety can  not  only  be  kept  going, 
but  also  be  made  infinitely  briUian^ 
without  the  expenditure  of  one 
shilling,  except  for  tea  and  candles, 
we  shall  never  crawl  out  of  our 
actual  degeneracy. 

It  is,  however,  humiliating  to  go 
on  insisting  on  our  fallen  iftate  ;  it 
will  be  vastly  pleasanter  to  talk  of 
what  we  might  be  than  of  what  w& 
are.  So  let  us  suppose,  then,  by 
an  all-surmounting  effort  of  imagin- 
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atioD,  that  instead  of  learning  abso- 
lutely nothing  by  our  travds,  we 
have,  on  the  contrary,  learned  every- 
thing ;  that,  instead  of  rejecting  dl 
aid  from  our  experience,  we  are 
seeking  to  heartily  and  profitably 
employ  it ;  that  we  are  proceeding 
to  raise  up  the  current  type  of  Eng- 
lish society  to  the  highest  in  the 
world,  in  order  that  the  whole  earth 
may  accept  it  as  an  admirable  result 
of  fair  comparison  and  of  unpreju- 
diced judgment,  as  a  model  of  se- 
lected and  compared  perfection. 

Kow,  first  of  all,  in  such  a  case, 
we  should  most  naturally  begin  by 
forming  an  essentially  English  basis 
for  our  construction,  not  only  in 
order  to  preserve  to  it  such  merits 
as  we  ourselves  may  really  possess 
.{and,  with  all  our  glaring  faults, 
we  have  some  merits  still),  but  also, 
what  would  be  still  more  essen- 
tial, to  bestow  upon  it  a  markedly 
English  character,  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely and  effectively  national,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  acquiring  a  cos- 
mopolitan aspect  in  contradiction 
to  our  fundamental  peculiarities. 
Let  us  begin,  then,  with  that  object, 
by  examining  the  actual  elements  of 
our  society  from  which  a  selection 
could  be  made.  Foremost  of  them 
all  stand  field-sports — ^pure  English 
field-eports — done  as  we  do  them 
here,  done  as  no  other  nations  do 
them,  with  their  essentially  Eng- 
lish colour,  with  their  essentially 
English  influence  on  society.  There 
are  field-sports  all  the  world  over, 
but  there  are  none  elsewhere  which 
are  exactly  like  ours;  there  are  none 
in  other  lands  which  mix  them- 
selves so  deeply  with  the  movement 
and  the  habits  of  society ;  there  are 
none  outside  our  shores  which 
must  indispensably  be  taken  into 
account  as  exercising  a  constant  and 
irresistible  action  on  national  life. 
With  us  field-sports  constitute,  in- 
directly, the  guide  of  our  whole  ex- 
istence ;  we  stop  in  the  countiy  in 


the  winter  and  in  London  in  the 
summer — a  process  absolutely  con- 
trary to  all  common-sense — solely 
because  field-sports  are  stronger  than 
common-sense.  A  power  of  such 
force  as  this  is  not  to  be  considered 
lightly;  it  exists,  it  is  English,  there 
is  no  discussing  it — it  is  it  which 
fashions  the  first  outline  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  may  be  taken  to  be  un- 
changeable ;  it  would,  at  all  events, 
be  a  pure  waste  of  time  to  argue 
against  it ;  field-sports  must,  of  aU 
necessity,  be  unanimously  elected 
the  first  member  of  the  Legislature 
which  would  impose  laws  on  the 
newly-organised  society  which  we 
are  venturing  to  imagine.  But 
however  much  weaker  than  field- 
sports  common-sense  may  be  in  the 
actual  fabric  of  our  society,  we  must 
perforce  suppose  that  it  would  ex- 
ercise more  action  in  the  hypotheti- 
*cal  system  which  we  are  conceiving, 
— not,  of  course,  an  action  sufficient 
to  bring  Parliament  together  in  No- 
vember or  to  prorogue  it  in  April — 
that  is  beyond  all  hope  whatever — 
but  an  action  which  would  limit 
field-sports  to  men,  which  would 
prevent  women  from  hunting,  which 
would  keep  them  away  from  guns, 
which  would  make  them  compre- 
hend that  their  first  and  greatest 
and  noblest  function  in  society  is  to 
remain  women.  With  field-sports 
once  circumscribed  to  men,  no  seri- 
ous social  objection  could  be  raised 
against  them ;  they  would  continue 
to  spoil  conversation  somewhat,  but 
at  all  events  they  would  have  ceased 
to  introduce,  as  they  do  at  present, 
an  element  of  masculine  roughnesa 
into  the  life  of  women,  and  to  thereby 
gravely  damage  the  tone  of  the  so- 
ciety of  which  those  women  form 
part. 

Next  to  sports  come  athletic 
diversions  of  all  kinds.  And  here 
there  is  little  more  to  be  said  than 
that,,  as  the  effect  of  these  diver- 
sions on  society  is  absolutely  de- 
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structiye,  nearly  all  of  them  would 
have  to  be  swept  away  if  a  leal  le- 
fonn  of  society  were  undertaken. 
The  association  of  men  and  women 
for  laborious  movementSy  without 
the  faintest  thought  of  any  other 
objects  than  hard  exercise,  is  in 
such  preposterous  contradiction  with 
the  whole  signification  of  the  word 
"  society/'  that  the  notion  of  treat- 
ing the  two  as  synonymes  is  alto- 
gether comicaL  Yet  rinks,  and 
jumping- matches,  and  boat-races, 
and  half-a-hundred  other  analogous 
drudgeries,  are  seriously  attended 
by  men  and  women  of  our  time  as 
social  meeting-places  !  Muscle  re- 
places thought,  effort  does  the  work 
of  courtesy,  women  copy  men  ! 
The  stupidity  of  croquet  may  be 
left  to  those  who  like  it ;  but  as  for 
all  the  rest,  it  will  haye  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  men,  as  battle, 
money -getting,  and  tailoring  al^ 
ready  are.  The  universal  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour  will  be  the 
starting-point  of  our  dream;  men 
will  go  on  with  athletic  exercises 
until  they  are  tired  of  them;  but 
women  will  leave  them  alone  during 
the  process,  and  will  cease  to  seek 
their  own  joys  in  things  that  be- 
long to  men.  This  does  not  ab- 
solutely mean  that  women  need 
abandon  Hurlingham,  or  that  they 
must  oblige  cricket  to  lose  its  hold 
over  their  imagination,  or  that  they 
are  to  totally  give  up  rinking — ^no 
such  flagranUy  unrealisable  exagger- 
ations are  suggested;  but  it  is  al- 
together indispensable,  if  we  are 
ever  to  create  true  society  in  Eng- 
land, that  all  these  things,  and 
others  like  them,  shall  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  social  functions;  that 
ihey  shall  be  looked  upon  as  what 
they  really  are, — as  coarse,  unfemi- 
nine  distractions,  antagonistic  to 
intelligent  or  delicate  existence,  and 
only  to  be  performed  occasionally, 
as  an  unpleasant  duty,  just  as  most 
people  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 


Of  our  usage  of  receiving  nobody 
in  the  evening  without  an  invita- 
tion, very  little  could  be  retained, 
for  nothiDg  is  more  destructive  of 
pleasant  gaiety  than  our  actual 
rule  of  baning  all  our  doors  to 
everybody  that  we  have  not  specially 
admitted  in  writing.  Open  recep- 
tions have  the  immense  merit  of 
bringing  together  unanticipated  ele- 
ments, and  of  thereby  producing 
contrasts  and  discussions.  Madame 
de  GenliB,  who  knew  well  how  true 
this  is,  said  of  us :  *'  II  y  a  tr^  pen 
de  soci^t^  en  Angleterre,  parcequ'il 
faut  ^tre  invito  pour  aller  diner  et 
souper  chez  ses  amis  les  plus 
intimes."  And  our  whole  manner  of 
ordaining  parties  would  have  to  be 
modified  in  nearly  all  its  details^  for 
there  ^is  scarcely  anything  in  it 
which  could  be  usefully  preserved. 
People  would  have  to  come  exactly 
at  the  hour  for  which  they  are  asked, 
and  would  not  be  waited  for  if  they 
were  late ;  everything  that  implies 
mere  senseless  money  would  be  ruth- 
lessly suppressed;  expenditure  would 
be  forced  to  become  intelligent,  to 
have  an  invariably  useful  object  to 
cease  to  serve  as  an  advertisement 
of  the  wealth  of  the  entertainer, 
and  to  strictly  confine  itself  to  the 
pursuit  of  satisfactions  for  the  enter- 
tained. Conversation  would  become 
both  obligatory  and  general;  the 
art  of  talk  would  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged ;  mother^  would  educate 
their  children  to  use  their  tongues 
so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  hitherto 
unknown  duties  which  our  re- 
modelled society  would  require  from 
them;  fathers  would  begin  to  be 
polite  to  their  own  wives,  and  would 
remember  that  nothing  is  more 
grossly  rude  to  a  woman  than  to  go 
to  sleep  in  her  presence  after  dm- 
ner. 

Our  system  of  relationship  be- 
tween men  and  women  contains  one 
element  which,  in  another  form, 
might  be  utilised  in  a  new  scheme. 
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It  has  the  merit  of  being  based  on 
llbert7,  on  the  most  poweiful  of 
modem  forces;  and  if  we  could  any* 
how  manage  to  solve  the  problem, 
which  exists  in  society  as  in  politics, 
of  preventing  liberty  from  degener- 
ating into  licence,  we  should  cer- 
tainly possess,  in  liberty,  the  most 
solid  and  most  reliable  foundation 
for  our  building.  But  liberty  means 
not  only  freewill  and  personal  inde- 
pendence— it  implies  responsibility 
as  well,  a  responsibility  which 
grows  proportionately  with  the  lib- 
erty which  produces  it.  Now,  in 
our  English  social  practice,  we  take 
the  liberty  and  we  reject  the  respon- 
sibility ;  we  do  as  we  like  ourselves, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire what  others  like :  our  liberty 
is  not,  it  is  true,  exercised  in  every 
case  in  the  form  of  licence,  but  it  is 
almost  invariably  employed  in  the 
shape  of  selfishness,  of  calmly  un- 
conscious indifiference  to  our  neigh- 
bour's rights.  Society,  as  we  now 
practise  it,  means  tis — not  other 
people.  And  when  this  odious  at- 
titude is  applied  by  men  to  women, 
it  demolishes,  totally  and  hopelessly, 
all  possibility  of  real  society ;  for — 
repeating  what  has  been  already 
said — no  society,  in  its  true  sense, 
can  exist  without  willing  and  un- 
failing deference  towards  women. 
The  young  Englishmen  of  the  period 
have  done  their  very  utmost  to  drag 
down  girls  to  their  own  type,  to  form 
the  coming  mothers  of  the  race  by 
first  converting  them  into  boys.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  special 
situation  of  women  were  offensive  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  genera- 
tion, as  if  their  object  were  to  level 
all  superioritiesintoacommonmedio- 
crity  parallel  to  their  own,  so  that  Eng- 
lish society  may  be  made  as  much  as 
possible  like  war,  in  which  personal 
value  is  so  suppressed  by  the  mar 
chinery  of  destruction  that  a  coward 
may  kill  a  hero  three  miles  off  with- 
out even  seeing  him.     This  is  not 


the  sort  of  liberty  we  should  utilise  in 
our  scheme ;  we  want  the  liberty  of 
dignity,  of  mutual  respect — ^not  the 
liberty  of  roughness  or  of  contempt 
for  modesty  and  innocence.  We 
should  take  the  former ;  we  should 
leave  the  latter ;  and  if  some  young 
gentlemen  of  the  period  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  change,  we  should 
ask  them  to  kindly  withdraw  them- 
selves from  society  until  they  had 
arrived  at  other  views.  Strange  as 
it  might  appear  to  them,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  world 
could  get  on  without  them. 

But  all  this  revolution  could  be 
brought  about  by  our  women  only. 
Is  it  beyond  their  power  to  eflfect 
it  1  Are  they,  in  reality,  so  inferior 
to  foreign  women  that  they  cannot 
even  keep  their  husbands  awake,  as 
foreign  women  do  1  Are  they  really 
incapable  of  asserting  their  own 
rights,  their  own  privileges,  their 
own  influence]  Let  them  answer 
these  questions  themselves ;  let  them 
proclaim,  if  they  feel  capable  thereof, 
that  they  have  a  duty  of  their  own 
to  dischai^e,  not  a  work  of  men  to 
copyj  let  them  call  men  to  their 
sides  in  places  where  women  ought 
to  be,  and  let  them  refuse  to  follow 
men  elsewhere  where  women  ought 
not  to  be.  Let  them  claim  the 
homage  which  is  due  to  them ;  let 
them  reject  republican  equality ;  let 
them  inaugurate  and  lead.  And  out 
of  this  changed  attitude  of  our 
woriien  will  spring  a  true  "  society," 
— a  union  of  delicate,  intelligent  en- 
joyments, maintaining  all  the  vigor- 
ous merits  of  our  EngUsh  nature,  but 
banishing  all  coarseness,  excluding 
pitilessly  all  that  unbecomes  a 
woman. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  by  cer- 
tain persons  that  this  new  condition 
of  society  would  be  "slow;"  but 
that  objection,  if  it  were  really  made, 
would  only  supply  additional  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  change.  If  the 
adoption  of  simplicity,  of  respect  for 
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women  (by  themselyes  as  well  as  peisonal  experience,  there  will  still 
l>y  men),  of  bright  talking  and  of  remain,  whichever  way  the  subject  is 
contempt  for  money,  be  ''slow,"  taraed,agTeat  glaring  mass  of  public 
then  9nrely  the  situation  must  be  evidence  in  support  of  the  accusation 
even  worse  than  we  have  ventured  as  a  whole.  Differences  of  opinion 
to  suppose.  Our  generation  could  may  exist  as  to  the  degree,  but  they 
not  condemn  itself  more  completely  can  cast  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the 
than  by  attempting  to  defend  its  fundamental  truth  of  the  chaige. 
practices  on  the  ground  that  as  they  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  mend 
are  '*  fast,"  all  other  practices  would  the  matter  by  arguing  that,  as  most 
be  ''  slow."  The  idea  of  life  con-  of  us  are  quite  satisfied  wiUi  things 
veyed  by  such  an  argument  woidd  as  they  are,  we  should  gain  noth- 
be  so  lamentably  fiedse,  so  contempt-  ing  by  a  change,  for  that  is  just  the 
ibly  unworthy,  that  it  is  patriotic  sort  of  logic  which  is  invoked 
to  pretend  to  think  that  no  one  against  progress  in  general.  The 
could  be  found  to  seriously  invoke  demolition  of  the  preponderating 
it ;  for  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  elements  of  our  present  social  or- 
we  must  struggle  to  believe  that  ganisation,  and  the  substitution  for 
the  English  are  not  yet  incapable  them  of  higher  and  more  intelligent 
of  appreciating  delicacy,  gentleness,  bases  of  action,  would  most  mani- 
and  intelligence,  and  of  finding  joy  festly  constitute  a  ''  progress,"  and 
in  them«  Those  attributes  are  stiU  a  progress  of  enormous  value.  It 
cherished  in  certain  holes  and  cor-  could  not  fail  to  exercise  the  hap- 
ners  amongst  people  who  have  not  piest  influences  on  both  our  moral 
yielded  to  current  tendencies.  Why,  and  our  intellectual  position;  and 
then,  should  we  despair  of  seeing  we  may  presume,  without  much 
them  spread  out  victoriously,  some  risk  of  error,  that  if  we  carefully 
day,  from  their  present  hiding*  tried  it  we  should  find  ourselves  as 
places,  to  upset  the  impostors  which  capable  as  other  people  of  extract- 
have  for  the  time  dethroned  them  1  ing  enjoyment  from  it.     Indeed,  if 

The  alternative  is  evident.  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  reaJly 
we  go  on  much  longer  as  we  are,  influenced  by  comparison,  the  spee- 
^' society"  will  virtually  cease  to  tacle  of  the  enjoyment  of  those 
•exist  in  England;  for  the  little  that  other  people  could  scarcely  fail  to 
may  remain  of  it  will  shrink  still  rouse  up  within  us  that  peculiarly 
further  out  of  sight  in  order  to  British  disposition  which  inclines 
avoid  the  coarse  contacts  to  which  us,  instinctively,  to  beat  our  neigh- 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ex-  hours  with  their  own  weapons, 
posed.  There  seems  to  be  no  serious  reason 

All  this  may  be  indignantly  de-  why — just  as  we  compete  success- 
nied,  or  be  contemptuously  laughed  fully  with  so  many  of  the  special 
at ;  but  neither  denial  nor  laughter  manufactures  of  other  countries,  and 
can  alter  the  fcusts.  It  can,  how-  often  sell  our  copied  wares  to  their 
•ever,  of  course  be  urged  that  the  original  inventors  more  cheaply  than 
facts  have  been  wildly  overstated ;  they  can  produce  them  themselves 
that,  so  far  as  they  exist  at  all,  they  — ^we  should  not,  with  equal  fiu^il- 
constitute  exceptions,  not  rules ;  ity,  imitate  the  practices  of  others 
that  they  are  vastly  less  general,  in  their  oiganiaation  of  society  as 
and,  consequently,  vastly  less  grave  welL  It  can  scarcely  be  pretended 
than  has  been  pretended  here,  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  English- 
Yet,  though  each  individual  man  men  to  talk  intelligenUy  and  amus- 
may  measure  them  according  to  his  ingly  than   to    introduce    a    new 
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industry  into  the  country — more 
difficult  for  English  ladies  to  give 
np  rowdiness  than  for  English  work- 
girls  to  fabricate  laces  which  beat 
analogous  Continental  products  out 
of  their  own  home-market — more 
difficult  for  ns  nationally  to  adopt 
the  higher  foreign  forms  of  social 
intercourse  than  to  sell  our  coal 
along  the  entire  European  seaboard 
against  all  local  producers.  Surely 
it  is  not  the  power  that  we  need, 
but  the  will — ^the  will  based  on  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the 
defects  of  our  actual  situation,  and 
on  an  honest  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
cordial  application  of  other  ways. 

Of  conrse  it  is  humiliating  to 
have  to  own  that  we  are  wrong; 
but  in  this  special  case — ^taking  the 
nation  as  a  whole — the  wrong  is  so 
undeniable,  so  outrageously  self- 
evident,  that  even  the  most  hope- 
lessly prejudiced  English  man  or 
woman  must,  perforce,  perceive  that 
the  mass  of  our  society  has  become 
coarse,  dear,  and  heavy.  It  is  not 
indispensable,  for  that  purpose,  to 
possess  experience  of  » foreign 
drawing-rooms :  comparison  is  cer- 
tainly essential  to  enable  ns  to 
prudently  select  a  remedy  for  our 
state ;  but,  alas !  we  need  no  com- 
parison whatever  to  aid  ns  to  recog- 
nise the  state  itself.  To  attain 
completely  that  uncomfortable  end, 
we  have  but  to  open  our  eyes  and 
ears. 

The  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  to 
find  an  initiator.  Just  as  we  have 
taken  to  rinks  and  spelling-bees,  so 
should  we,  as  naturally,  try  our 
hands  at  intelligence,  delicacy,  sim- 
plicity, and  cheapness,  provided 
somebody  in  power  would  set  us 
the  example.    At  least,  it  is  plea- 


sant to  think  so.  But  where  is  the 
beginner )  where  is  the  woman — it 
is  a  woman's  work — who  has  the 
courage  to  declare  that  she  will 
admit  to  her  drawing-room  no  other 
woman  who  goes  to  Prince's  ? 
Where  is  the  woman  who  will  print 
on  her  invitations,  "  People  who  do 
not  talk  will  not  be  asked  to  my 
house  a  second  time"1  Where  is 
the  woman  who  wiU  say  outright 
to  her  guests,  "  I  supply  you  with 
fire,  light,  tea,  and  fiowers ;  supply 
the  rest  among  yourselves  "1  Where 
is  the  woman  who  will  exclude  from 
her  receptions  every  man  who  has 
the  insolence  to  treat  women  as  his 
comrades  ? 

That  woman  certainly  exists  in 
England — a  good  many  times  over ; 
it  would,  indeed,  be  a  joyful  and  an 
encouraging  act  to  enumerate  a 
dozen  such,  who  are  known  and 
reverenced  in  what  still  remains  of 
English  society.  But  their  names 
belong  to  themselves  and  to  their 
husbands ;  they  are  not  public  pro- 
perty. They  would,  however,  be- 
come a  public  property,  to  be  even 
more  honoured  and  cherished  than 
they  are  already,  if  their  owners 
would  begin  the  revolution  that  is 
asked  for  here ;  and  what  brighter 
title  could  a  woman  dream  of  than 
that  of  restorer  of  the  society  of  her 
timel 

Women  such  as  these  are  really 
capable  of  comparison ;  by  position 
and  by  habit  they  wander  and  they 
judge;  they  know  the  merits  and 
the  faults  of  so  many  systems,  that 
the  work  of  constituting  a  new  type 
of  English  social  life  could  be 
trusted,  in  all  safety,  to  their  hands. 
Of  them,  at  all  events,  it  is  true  to 
say  that  '*  Comparison  forms  judg- 
ment." 
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The  son  was  Bhining  full  on  the 
baie  rocky  mountains  that  close  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tamina,  in  which 
Ba^tz  is  situated.  The  light  shar- 
pened each  hard  outline  of  the 
peaks,  and  caught  the  glass  windows 
of  the  Quellenhof  Hotel,  making 
them  blaze  hotly.  In  front  of  the 
great  hotel  lay  its  well-laid-out  gar- 
den, with  dazzling  gravel-walks, 
edged  with  trees  trained  into  fat 
green  wigs  on  a  single  stem.  The 
band  played  invitingly,  the  foun- 
tains splashed,  the  visitors  sat  at 
little  marble  tables  drinking  co£fee, 
or  aimlessly  walked  about,  splen- 
didly dressed  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  their  loud  German 
gutturals  filled  the  air  with  a  sensa- 
tion as  of  sharpening  knives.  In 
the  sdlon  on  the  ground  floor  a 
yotmg  lady  in  blue  muslin  was  per- 
secuting a  piano,  which,  from  its 
appearance,  must  have  come  to 
"RBLgeXz  suffering  from  rheumatism 
also,  for  it  wore  a  green  baize  shirt 
and  trousers. 

Through  the  salon  into  the 
verandah,  with  very  hurried  steps, 
came  two  young  ladies,  and  as  they 
opened  the  glasskdoor,  one  whispered 
to  the  other — 

"  She  is  playing  again,  Rhoda ;  I 
wish  there  were  some  means  of  pre- 
venting it;  it  is  perfectly  intoler- 
able.'* 

"Never  mind,  it  is  the  best  of 
her  two  pieces.  Oh!  that  chord; 
I  have  learnt  to  expect  it  now. 
How  she  can— each  time,  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me  1 " 

"I  peeped  into  the  piece,"  said 
Bhoda,  "  and  I  see  that  it  is  a  mis- 
print: the  sharp  has  got  attached 


to  the  E  flat,  and  the  flat  to  some 
other  note." 

They  emerged  into  the  verandah; 
a  tall  fair-moustached  gentleman 
had  just  left  a  comfortable  little 
table  under  its  shade,  and  convey- 
ing blotting-book  and  ink-bottle  in 
one  hand,  a'  chair  in  the  other,  and 
his  pen  in  his  mouth,  was  seeking 
about  for  a  little  comer  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  music  within. 

''I  wonder  whether  Captain 
Somers  is  taking  the  baths  himself, 
Ehoda,"  said  the  younger  of  the 
two  girls,  putting  up  her  parasol. 

"  No ;  it  is  his  friend  that  takes 
theuL  I  hear  from  the  bath- woman 
that  he  takes  two  baths  aday  and 
six  glasses  of  that  lukewann  water 
whidi  I  hate  so  much." 

"  Don't  be  ungrateful,  Bhoda ;  it 
has  done  you  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  But  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
you  look  a  little  pale,  Annie/'  said 
Rhoda  Langdon  affectionately.  **  1 
hope  you  do  not  feel  the  heat  too 
muck" 

"  Oh  no !  I  delight  in  the  place, 
and  am  very  sorry  that  we  have 
only  two  days  left.  Where  are  yon 
going  9  Shall  we  not  sit  under  one 
of  these  trees  a  little  while  f  This 
is  the  hottest  hour  in  all  the  twenty- 
four." 

"  1  must  go  and  see  if  the  English 
papers  have  come.  I  am  getting 
very  anxious  about  the  state  of 
affairs  at  home." 

''Bhoda!  you  do  not  mean  itf 
you  have  not  said  so  before;  yon 
do  not  mean  that  there  will  bo         " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  expect  a  dissolu- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  session.'' 

"What  shaU  Idol" 
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''Leave  it  to  me  and  do  not  fosa 
yourself.  We  shall  be  home  in 
plenty  of  tima" 

''But  I  have  not  looked  at  a 
paper  since  we  have  been  here.  I 
have  no  more  idea  what  has  been 
going  on  than  Pauline  has." 

''These  things  are  soon  got  up. 
I  will  help  you  when  the  time 
comes." 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  it," 
«aid  Annie,  pitoously. 

Miss  Langdon  turned  round  and 
put  her  hand  on  her  cousin's 
shoulder.  "You  know  it  is  too 
late  for  that — ^you  know  you  are 
pledged." 

"  Women  have  always  been  privi- 
leged to  change  their  minds." 

"Annie !  don't  talk  like  a  child. 
'Sot  since  their  emancipation !  not 
«ince  they  took  their  proper  station 
in  society,  and  came  to  the  front  in 
4ill  parts  of  the  world ! " 

"  Oh,  hush !  Ehodie.  I  am  sure 
he  wUl  hear  you ;  and  please  don't 
walk  so  fast;  I  cannot  keep  up  with 
you." 

"But  why  should  he  not  hear 
met  I  make  no  secret,  of  my 
opinions." 

"  But,  Bhoda— please  ,please ^" 

"  You  are  a  foolish  child,  Annie, 
and  quite  unfit  for  the  position  to 
which  you  are  destined." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  quite  unfit  j 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  it" 

"Konsense  ;  do,  for  goodness' 
sake,  remember  that  when  a  person 
has  pledged  his  or  her  worc^  they 
cannot  withdraw  except  for  some 
very  urgent  reason — ^failing  health 

"I  am  not  very  strong,"  mur- 
mured Annie. 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  better  in 
your  life,  my  dear ;  and  as  for 
making  a  secret  with  Captain 
Vomers,  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  it" 

"  Not  make  a  secret  of  it  t  only 
43ay  nothing — he  knows  nothing  of 
your— I  mean  of  our  opinions." 


"  Good  morning.  Miss  Langdon-^ 
good  morning,  Miss  Annie." 

"  Grood  morning,  Captain  Somers; 
I  hope  your  friend  is  better  to- 
day." 

Somers'  handsome  face  clouded 
over  as  he  answered,  "  Thanks,  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  he  was ;  but 
he  caught  a  chill  yesterday  mornings 
and  has  been  in  great  pain  all  day ; 
he  has  just  gone  to  lus  bath,  so  I 
am  left  to  my  own  resources." 

"  What  a  pity ;  but  I  suppose  one 
must  expect  ups  and  downs." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  suffers  a  great 
deal,"  said  Annie,  gently. 

"  Yes  j  at  times  the  neuralgia  is 
almost  more  than  he  can  bear;  he 
is  wonderfully  patient,  poor  old 
fellow." 

"  What  should  you  do  imder  simi- 
lar circumstances,  Captain  Somers  f 

"  I  am  very  much  a&aid,  Miss 
Langdon,  that  I  should  swear;  but 
you  know  men  are  proverbially  less 
patient  under  pain  than  women ;  my 
friend  is  an  exception  to  every  rule." 

"For  good?" 

"  For  all  that  is  excellent  Are 
you  on  your  way  to  see  the  news  ? 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  more  anxious 
than  I  am,  for  this  dissolution  is 
hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  my  devoted  head." 
l^"  What?  do  you  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  standi" 

"I  am  indeed ;  my  father's  inte- 
rest is  sure  to  get  me  in,  so  I  shall 
not  have  much  trouble,  and  shall 
not  hasten  back,  unless  I  hear  of  a 
strenuous  opposition  started.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  leave  Burnley 
before  his  time  is  up." 

"  But  I  believe  every  seat  will  be 
contested  this  time.  This  last  Gk)v- 
emment  has  lasted  so  long,  and  has 
so  amply  proved  the  efficiency  of 
female  legislators,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded a  great  many  more  women 
candidates  will  appear  in  the 
lists." 

"  Heaven  forbid ! " 
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''  But  if  yon  will  only  allow  me 
to  point  out " 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  lese-^alon,** 
exclaimed  Annie,  joyfully ;  "  and, 
Bhoda,  there  is  no  time  to  lose ; 
there  is  the  fat  man  in  the  blue 
spectacles  making  straight  for  the 
'Times'— he  will  get  it!"  But  with 
one  light  bound  Ehoda  Langdon 
had  reached  the  table,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  one  cherished 
*  Times  * — ^firom  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  disappointed  gentleman,  whose 
goodly  proportions  compeUed  him 
to  move  with  dignity  and  reserve. 
Ehoda  sank  down  on  a  chair  with 
her  prize,  and  Annie  took  up  the 
visitors'  list  with  which  to  amuse 
herself.  Captain  Somers  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table  and  sat  down  be- 
side her. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  arrivals," 
she  said  —  ''Son  Excellence  M. 
Eug(^ne  de  Tchelitine,  Conseiller 
priv^,  and  Senateur-Yarsaic,  and 
Mr  Eobinson  of  New  York,  wife 
and  courier — not  a  flattering  way  of 
putting  his  suite." 

"Look  at  this  one,"  said  he, 
smiling — "  Lady  Bigs,  London ;  Sir 
Marmaduke,  and  maid — ^which  looks 
the  best?" 

"Much  of  a  muchness,"  she 
answered,  laughing.  "We  have 
some  grandees — ^the  Fiau  Grafin  von 
Beicherbach.  My  maid  was  much 
disappointed  when  she  found  that 
the  Frau  Grafin  was  the  little  old 
woman  in  black  alpaca,  with  a  flaxen 
front ;  and  the  tall  woman  in  lilac 
satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  was  the 
wife  of  Scant  and  Lavineo  in  Ips- 
wich." Captain  Somers  seemed  sud- 
denly not  to  be  listening. 

"Miss  Langdon's  looks  betray 
some  news,"  he  said,  half-xising  from 
hia  chair.  Ehoda  Langdon  was 
bending  over  the  paper,  her  face 
lighted  up  with  excitement,  and  an 
expression  half  of  anxiety  half  of 
triumph  on  her  very  handsome 
mouth. 


"  I  am  almost  afraid  that  it  has 
come,"  said  Annie,  her  face  turning 
very  pale. 

"Will  it  take  you  away!"  he 
asked. 

"At  once — ^instantly,"  she  an- 
swered, with  quivering  lips.  "I 
suppose  you  also  will  have  to  gol" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  gloomily. 
Ehoda,  now  stiolingfrom  her  chair,, 
laid  the  paper  down  for  one  second, 
while  she  beckoned  to  the  others  ta 
join  her :  that  second  was  enough, 
— ^the  fat  man  with  blue  spectacles 
was  on  the  alert,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning  had 
secured  the  treasure.  Annie  could 
not  help  laughing  as  her  discomfited 
cousin  made  her  way  up  to  her. 

"  Annie,  wonderfulnews !  He  has 
dissolved  Parliament ;  some  of  the 
writs  are  out  already ;  there  is  not 
an  hour  to  lose ;  the  leader  says  that 
the  closest  canvass  is  anticipated : 
the  most  abrupt  dissolution  since 
Gladstone's  famous  one  in  seventy- 
three.  Heaven  grant  that  we  may 
not  be  too  late." 

"But  you  cannot — ^indeed,  you 
cannot  start  to-night,"  said  Captaiu 
Somers,  eagerly.  "There  is  no 
train." 

"  I  must  see  to  it — I  must  pack 
at  once ;"  and  she  hastened  on  to- 
wards the  house. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  go  so  very 
quickly,"  he  said  to  Annie,  as  they 
followed  more  slowly. 

"  Indeed  we  must,"  she  said,  witha 
sigh ;  "I  do  not  see  any  altemativa" 

"  At  leasts  let  us  hisive  one  more 
drive  together  this  afternoon." 

"  I  am  afraid  Ehoda  will  be  toa 
busy  to  come." 

"  Then  come  with  us.  I  am  sure 
Burnley  is  chaperoneaoMgh  for  you." 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  should  like  it  very 
much  if  Ehoda  will  let  me." 

"  Do  you  always  ask  her  leave  1 

"  Yes,  always ;  you  do  not  know 
how  good  she  is  to  me." 

"  WeU,  I  suppose  you  must  go,'^ 
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he  said,  discontentedly,  as  Bhoda 
turned  round,  beckoning.  ''Remem- 
ber I  shall  count  on  you.  I  shall 
order  the  carriage  at  half-past  three; 
^ndyoumustnotdisappointBumley : 
he  has  enough  to  bear  without  the 
-added  weight  of  disappointment." 

She  only  laughed  as  she  followed 
Rhoda  up-stairs. 

Annie  Herbert  found  her  cousin 
already  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  a 
foreign  Bradshaw. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  don't  speak  !  5. 10 
— ^no;  5.5  in  the  morning  gets  to 
Zurich  at  9.30.  Wait  there  till 
10.5.  Very  slow  train,  but  the 
only  one.  A  pencil,  Annie.  B^e 
at  12.46.  That  would  do.  Now 
•do  you  think  we  could  go  on  that 
night,  or  will  it  be  too  much  for 
youf  Don't  interrupt.  Train  starts 
at  11.30 ;  arrives  in  Paris  5.20 
A.K.  Can  we  catch  the  tidal  train  1 
Yes,  but  it  gives  us  only  time  to 
•drive  straight  across  Paris  to  the 
-Chemin  defer  du  Nord" 

«  Oh,  Rhoda  ! " 

''I  cannot  stop  to  talk  now, 
dear ;  ring  for  Pauline.  We  must 
begin  packing  at  once.  We  shall 
l)e  able  to  get  to  London  on  Satur- 
day at  the  very  latest,  or  Friday 
night,  and  go  down  on  Saturday  to 
Loughtonstone.  Here,  open  my 
'desk — there  are  the  keys — give 
them  to  Pauline,  and  send  for  the 
boxes  while  I  run  down  to  make 
Giorgi  telegraph  to  Scoton.  Here, 
Pauline  !  how  long  you  have  been ! 
What  have  yon  got  there  1 " 

^'A  (2e/7^e/i6,  ^mademoiselle,"  and 
Rhoda  seized  the  telegram  she  held 
•out. 


^*  Excellent !  capital !"  she  cried 
to  the  bewildered  Annie.  '*  Scoton 
says — ^'Good  cottage  vacant,  close 
to  town.  Shall  I  take  iti  Have 
sent  down  agent'  What  a  quick 
fellow  he  is.  I  must  send  off  at 
once.  Now  Annie,  dear,  begin 
with  your  drawing  things." 

And  she  was  gone. 

"  Ces  demoiedles  start  at  once  f " 
asked  Pauline. 

''Yes,  not  a  moment  to  lose," 
answered  Annie,  half  -  laughing. 
"  Can  you  be  ready  ? " 

''  But — yes,  mademoiselle,  I  will 
try.  But  the  linen — ^the  boxes  ! 
I  do  not  know  ! " 

Annie  was  looking  ruefully  at  a 
large  sketch  half-finiBhed,  just  in 
the  condition  to  which  a  sketch 
attains  after  the  period  of  anxiety 
is  over,  and  that  of  enjoyment 
begins.  She  began  to  put  her 
drawing  materials  together  with  a 
deep  sigh.  Both  were  busily  en- 
gaged when  Rhoda  came  back. 

"  That's  right,  Annie,"  she  said, 
cheerily.  "Pauline  and  I  can 
easily  manage  the  rest  during  the 
afternoon." 

"  Can  you  1  Then  may  I  go  out 
with  Captain  Somers  and  Mr  Bum- 
ley  1" 

"  Yes  dear,  certainly." 

"  Why  do  you  put  your  hand  to 
your  head?  Not  neuralgia  again, 
I  hope  1" 

"  No,  very  little ;  it  is  only  the 
excitement;  it  wiU  go  off.  Oh, 
Annie ! "  she  cried,  seizing  her 
cousin'^  hands,  "  give  me  a  kiss  ! 
I  have  a  conviction — ^a  certainty 
that  we  are  going  to  victory." 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  small  carriage  wound  slowly 
up  the  niarrow  valley  of  Pfaffers. 
Annie  Herbert  and  Mr  Burnley  sat 
in  it  side  by  side,  and  Captain 


Somers  walked  by  them;  the 
driver,  also  on  foot,  guided  his 
gaunt  horse  along  the  road.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge  flows,  or 
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Taiher  rushes  and  falls,  the  little 
river,  too  solid  a  rush  of  water  to 
break  on  the  stones,  and  tearing  in 
firothy  masses  over  its  tormented 
hed.  On  either  side  close  in  the 
rocks,  rising  to  a  gieat  perpendicu- 
lar height,  sometimes  bending  for- 
wards oyer  the  yallej.  It  was  a 
slow  ascent,  though  little  more 
than  two  miles  and  a-half.  Mr 
Burnley,  a  pale  daik-haired  man  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  lay  back 
in  the  carriage,  saying  litUe,  but 
enjoying  the  cooler  air  of  the  gorge. 
His  wan  face  was  thin  and  haggard 
from  sufferings  and  the  expression 
of  the  large  eyes  and  compressed 
lips  told  of  the  torments  of  five 
years  of  tic-douloureux. 

''I  am  so  sorry  that  you  are 
going.  Miss  Herli^rt,"  he  said  at 
last  ''We  shall  miss  you  sadly 
during  the  fortnight  longer  that  I 
must  stay  here/' 

<<I  hope  Captain  Somers  will 
be  able  to  stay  with  you." 

''He  says  he  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  go  for  another  ten  days. 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  do 
without  him,"  he  said,  wearily.  "  If 
I  did  not  kiiow  that  his  seat  was 
secure  enough,  I  would  not  let  him 
stay.  I  wonder  why  you  are  in 
such  a  hurry.  I  suppose  Miss 
L^ngdon  does  not  mean  to  stand, 
does  she  ? " 

"  No,  not  exactly ;  but " 

"  Ah,  she  is  anxious  to  canvass 
for  some  friend,  of  course,  and  also 
to  record  her  vote  and  yours — ^yes, 
yes,  of  course." 

"Do  you  approve  of  female 
members!"  she  said,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

Mr  Burnley  smiled.  "It  is  too 
late  to  disapprove,"  he  answered. 

"  But  you  think  they  were  very 
foolish  this  session,  do  you  9 " 

"  Some  were,  undoubtedly.  But 
I  do  think  one  thing,  which  is 
that  the  cleverest  women  are  out, 
not  in  Parliament." 


"  Do  you  not  think  Miss  Green 
very  clever  1" 

"  In  a  way,  yes ;  but  Mrs  Thom- 
son is  much  deverer." 

"  Mrs  Thomson !  who  has  never 
spoken  once  9 " 

"Yes,  I  believe  her  to  be  the 
ablest  woman  in  the  House.  I  am 
glad  Miss  Langford  is  not  going  to 
stand." 

"  Why  9  "  she  said,  falteringly. 

"  I  do  not  consider  her  adapted 
for  public  life.  She'  is  too  enthu- 
siastic, too  superficially  educated, 
too  prejudiced,  too  EadicaL" 

"  Ton  are  speaking  of  my  cousin,'' 
said  Annie,  who  could  not  avoid  a 
tone  of  mortification  in  her  voice ; 
"  and  if  you  knew  her  better,  I  am 
certain  that  you  would  think  her, 
as  I  do,  the  very  cleverest,  most 
accomplished  of  women." 

"I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  very  gently ;  "  only 
I  should  not  like  to  think  thai  you 
would  be  hand-in-glove  with  a 
Eadical  female  member." 

"  But  I  am  a  Eadical,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"Well,  perhaps  some  day  you 
will  change  your  mind,  who  knows? 
Look — how  beautifully  the  light  has 
caught  the  top  of  that  huge  moun- 
tain !  I  shall  wait  in  the  carriage 
at  the  hotel,  while,  if  you  like, 
Hugh  can  take  you  into  that  won- 
derful cavern-like  gorge." 

"I  wish  one  could  drive  up  to* 
the  source.  I  fear  that  you  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  Sagatz  without 
having  seen  it  once." 

"  I  hope  not." 

He  leant  back  wearily.  Slowly 
they  climbed  on,  the  carriage  having 
now  and  then  to  drive  close  under 
the  rocks  to  let  another  pass  it  on 
the  very  narrow  road.  At  last 
they  reached  the  banack-like  hotel, 
where  the  gorge  became  too  narrow 
for  a  road,  and  Captain  Somers 
came  up  to  them. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  on. 
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with  me,  Miss  Herbert  1'^  he  said, 
anxiously. 

''Yes/'  she  said,  adding  to  her 
companion,  ''  if  you  do  not  mind ; 
we  will  be  very  quick." 

'*  No,  no — do  not  mind  me ;  this 
cool  air  is  quite  delicious,  after  the 
heat  of  the  valley:  but  you  must 
take  a  shawl, — ^it  will  be  very  cold 
in  the  rocks." 

"  Thanks." 

SomerSy  standing  on  the  carriage- 
step,  rearranged  his  friend's  air- 
cusMons  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman ;  then,  with  a  cheery  ''Good- 
bye," the  two  walked  off  together. 
Mf  Burnley  looked  after  them  with 
a  slight  sigh,  and  an  expression 
full  of  affectionate  interest.  Annie 
looked  very  pretty,  following  Hugh, 
with  the  light  shining  on  her  lovely 
&ir  hair,  and  checkering  her  little 
white  gown. 

They  entered  the  hotel,  through 
which  visitors  are  obliged  to  pass, 
and  crosshig  by  a  wooden  bridge  the 
foaming  torrent,  entered  the  goige 
of  Pfslffers:  a  narrow  boarded 
path  close  under  the  rocks  o'er- 
hung  the  river,  which,  angry  be- 
fore, here  seemed  to  have  become 
furious. 

For  some  paces  they  went  on 
along  the  path,  and  now  the  huge 
rocks  closed  overhead,  and  only  now 
and  then  parting  or  splitting  aside 
admitted  a  sheet  of  misty  light ;  it 
was  very  dark,  and  the  constant 
drip  made  the  path  slippery,  and 
for  some  time  Annie's  whole  atten- 
tion was  occupied  by  keeping  her 
footing ;  a  nervous,  breathless  awe 
seemed  to  come  over  her  also  in  this 
wild  place,  where  all  was  one  un- 
ceasing roar  and  dash  of  water. 
Kow  the  path  became  so  dark  and 
slippery  that  Hugh  Somers  turned 
back  and  offered  her  his  arm,  and 
ihey  went  on  together. 

"  Look  there ! "  he  said,  suddenly, 
for  the  rocks  had  broken  open,  and 
a  wonderful  gleam  of  straight  light 


streamed  down ;  far,  far  above  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  waving  green 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  source,"  he 
said,  as  they  came  on  to  a  small  pla- 
teau— ^three  narrow  doors  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  between  them  a 
fountain  from  which  the  water  felL 
Two  of  the  doors  were  closed,  but 
through  their  chinks  poured  hot 
steam;  the  third  was  open,  a  red 
light  shone  from  it,  and  titie  air  was 
very  hot. 

"  Dante's  Inferno,"  whispered 
Annie. 

"  Yes,  the  red  light  of  the  old 
guide  is  very  suggestive.  Shall  we 
goini" 

An  old  man,  who  might  have 
been  the  spirit  of  the.  place,  in  gar- 
ments which  appeared  moss-grown, 
and  a  knotted  beard  like  grey  lichen, 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  stood  in 
a  cloud  of  steam. 

"  Un  poco  piu  basso,  amico  mio," 
whispered  Annie,  as  Hugh  Somers 
disappeared  into  the  rock^  then 
half-laughing,  to  shake  off  the  awe 
of  the  place,  she  moved  away  to  the 
edge  of  the  path,  and  holding  the 
wooden  railing,  looked  down  on  the 
torrent :  it  was  a  strange  scene,  all 
seemed  so  wild  and  lonely,  and  she 
walked  back  along  the  path  into  the 
darkness,  and  stood  under  a  huge 
black  rock,  watching  the  shaft-like 
lights.  She  started  when  her  com- 
panion rejoined  her. 

".Will  you  have  some  water  ? "  he 
said,  holding  out  a  shining,  dripping 
glass-full  of  water  from  l^e  source. 

"  Thanks.  I  should  be  glad  if 
it  were  fresh  and  cool;  but  the 
warmth  of  it  is  unnatural !  I  have 
had  enough."  Hib  tossed  away  the 
water,  and  returned  to  restore  the 
glass.  "  What  are  you  looking  at  % " 
he  said,  rejoining  his  companion. 

"  I  was  looking  for  old  Charon's 
boat;  can  you  not  see  him  come 
down,  standing  upright,  with  Ids 
great  brown  brawny  figure  and  float- 
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ing  beatd,  puBhing  off  the  locks 
with  one  mighty  oar  f " 

'*  He  must  have  a  good  punt." 

''  And  the  boat  full  of  cringing, 
terrified  mortals/'  she  continued,  un- 
heeding, ''dinging  to  each  other 
on  their  way  to  the  twilight 
regions." 

**  We  need  not  think  of  Charon 
yet,*'  he  said. 

''  It  is  never  too  early  to  begin, 
though  we  are  still  young. 

'  Golden  Uda  and  girls  all  mnst 
As  chimney-aweepen  come  to  dost.' 

Bat  we  ought  to  be  going ;  your 
Mend  will  be  tired  of  waiting." 

''  Do  not  hurry, — I  shall  see  so 
little  more  of  you  now.  Will  you 
take  my  aimf" 

<<  Thanks,  I  can  go  alone.  How 
dark  it  is  just  here ! " 

''  Yes ;  do  take  care,  it  is  so  slip- 
pery !   Ha !    Good  heavens  ! " 

In  the  wet  slippery  darkness  he 
saw  her  stumble,  catch  at  the  rail- 
ings, and  fall  against  them.  One  of 
them  cracked  loudly ;  there  was  no 
real  danger,  but  he  caught  her  in  his 


arms  in  agony.     "  Annie !  Annie ! 
my  darling !  you  are  not  hurt ! " 

''  No,  thanks,"  she  said,  fiidntly. 

"  Take  my  arm ;  you  must — ^you 
shall ;  tell  me  you  are  not  hurt — 
heavens !  what  it  might  have  been." 

"  I  am  not  hurt,"  she  gasped." 

**  Here,  hold  my  arm— come  out 
of  this  infernal  hole;"  and  with  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  he  hurried  her 
along.  Before  they  emerged  into 
daylight,  however,  c^e  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, and  leant  against  the  rocks. 

''You  are  tired,"  he  said,  anxi- 
ously. 

"  Only  a  little ;  I  will  wait  one 
moment" 

She  stood  still,  recovering  her 
breath ;  then  taking  her  companion's 
arm,  they  returned  to  Burnley. 

''  Why,  Hugh,  you  look  as  if  yon 
had  seen  a  ghost  1 "  exclaimed  his 
friend.  Somers  made  no  answer, 
but  walked  off  down  the  road  with 
long  strides.  Annie  looked  a  little 
pale,  but  so  sweet  and  sunshiny 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  ask  no 
questions. 


OHAPTBB  III. 


The  sun  was  going  down,  and  a 
rosy  light  played  over  the  moun- 
tains. In  front  of  the  circular 
temple  belonging  to  the  band  lay  a 
pavUion  witih  a  wide  portico  of 
Grecian  architecture,  under  which 
at  this  hour  the  world  assembled  to 
Usten  to  the  band's  sweet  strains, 
and  to  eat  ices  and  drink  coffee. 
There  they  were  all  assembled,  the 
German  ladies  invariably  knitting 
articles  of  white  thread;  the  Gennan 
gentlemen  smoking  in  silence,  only 
an  occasional  burst  of  conversation 
breaking  in  on  their  ruminating  at- 
tention to  the  band,  which  played 
the  wild,  sweet  music  of  the  future. 

Annie  and  Bhoda  came,  after  a 
while,  to  take  their  customary  seats 
at  a  round  table  at  the  end  of  the 


portico,  from  whence  they  could  en- 
joy a  view  of  the  whole  assembled 
company. 

**  Alas !  for  the  last  time,"  said  the 
latter,  sadly,  as  the  smiling  little 
German  maid  filled  their  cupe;  "and 
in  all  this  time  she  has  never  learnt 
that  we  never  take  milk  in  our 
coffee." 

''There  are  all  our  old  friends,  as 
if  assembled  on  purpose  for  a  last 
sight.  The  paper -snatcher  looks 
hungry  and  pide ;  lam  afraid  he  did 
not  keep  the  'Times '  he  got  in  ao 
mean  a  way  I " 

"  And  there  is  the  Frau  Baronin 
with  her  two  sons,  one  as  usual  on 
each  side ;  and  Piggy— only  look  at 
Piggy's  face,  now  that  she  is  giving 
him  some  of  that  mountainous  ice ! 
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A  loving  satisfaction  beams   over 
it." 

''  I  do  not  see  the  Hungarian  gen- 
eiaL  YeSy  there  he  is,  with  his  con- 
tralto daughter.  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  magnificent  voice :  it  was 
the  most  wondeiful  thing  I  ever 
heard.  I  wonder  if  we  ^all  ever 
hear  it  again." 

'^  It  will  be  all  the  same  a  hun- 
dred years  hence/'  answered  Ehoda, 
lightly;  *'look  at  the  mountains." 

Slowly  the  light  kept  rising,  like 
a  delicate  rose-coloured  veil  unfold- 
ing upwards,  till  the  valley  lay  in 
shade,  and  a  faint  cool  breeze  began 
to  blow. 

Mr  Burnley  and  Hugh  Somers 
strolled  up  to  them,  and  the  band 
burst  into  a  new  strain.  They 
mounted  the  steps,  and  seated  them- 
selves by  their  friends  to  listen. 

''  To-morrow  you  will  be  rushing 
away  into  the  glare  of  the  world 
again,  Miss  Langdon,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, sentimentally. 

''I  think  we  have  had  almost 
enough  of  this  sort  of  life,"  she  an- 
swered, briskly. 

"  Enough  of  Arcadia  1 " 

'f  Is  this  your  idea  of  Arcadia  t" 
she  asked,  a  little  sharply. 

'<  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
a  misplaced  idea.  Arcadias  are  rela- 
tive; but  it  is  really  the  poetical 
ideal -^  warmth,  sunshine,  flowers, 
and  bowers,  incessant  amusement; 
your  one  business  to  lave  your  weary 
limbs  in  life^ving  waters,  in  porce- 
lain baths,  or  dry  them  on  marble 
floors ;  to  drink  iced  wines,  criticise 
your  neighbours,  love,  honour,  and 
obey  your  doctor;  and  so  glide  down 
life  without  a  care." 

''  And  how  about  the  twinges  of 
rheumatism  and  agonies  of  incipient 
gout  I " 

'*  Where  is  the  Eden  without  its 
serpent  % " 

''  As  you  said,  Arcadias  are  rela- 
tive." 

May  I  ask  your  idea? " 


(( 


^'The  House  of  Commons,"  she 
answered,  abrupUy.  It  was  dl  that 
Burnley  could  do  not  to  laugh.  He 
swallowed  a  mouthful  of  coffee  con- 
vulsively; but  Rhoda  looked  so 
handsome  as  she  said  it — ^her  dark 
eyes  flashed,  the  rich  colour  mantled 
in  her  cheek — that  Somers  could 
not  help  admiring  her. 

''You  should  stand.  Miss  Lang- 
don,  by  Jove ! "  he  said. 

''  I  would,  if  I  had  the  money," 
she  said,  briefly. 

"If  you  would  only  take  my 
seat  from  me,  my  father's  interest 
would  return  you  free  of  expense ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  is  very  old- 
fashioned,  has  a  horror  of  the  female 
members,  and  I  am  afraid  would 
disinherit  me  were  I  even  to  sug- 
gest it  in  the  mildest  way  pos- 
sible." 

Burnley,  who  was  sitting  by  An- 
nie, could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the 
colour  had  died  out  of  her  face, 
leaving  it  as  white  as  a  sheet.  He 
hurriedly  turned  the  subject. 

"I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  in 
London  some  time  this  winter,"  he 
said ;  "  and  we  will  avail  ourselves 
of  your  permission  to  call  on  you  in 
your  house.  Miss  Langdon." 

"  It  is  not  my  house,"  she  said,  a 
little  abruptiy ;  "it  belongs  to  my 
cousin." 

"  It  is  all  the  same,  Bhoda,"  said 
Annie,  gentiy  stroking  her  hand 
under  the  table. 
v..  "  Shall  you  go  straight  there  1 " 

"Yes — ^no— I  cannot  quite  tell; 
plans  cannot  be  decided  until  the 
election  is  over." 

"I  hope  my  father  and  sisters 
will  make  your  acquaintance  soon," 
said  Somers.  "  They  always  go  up 
immediately  after  Christmas." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
us,"  said  Rhoda,  a  UtUe  stiffly. 
Annie  wished  to  say  something, 
but  the  words  would  not  come. 

"  Oh,  how  we  shall  miss  you ! " 
sighed  he. 
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'<I  fear  that  we  shall  find  it 
very  dull,''  said  Mr  Burnley,  with 
a  sigh.  ''But  ten  days  of  this 
monotonous  life  pass  very  quickly. 
I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  been 
here  the  fcQl  time." 

"All  but  two  baths — ^we  have, 
indeed." 

''  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  mistake 
not  finishing  the  cure;  it  takes 
away  half  the  effect  of  the  waters." 

''Two  days  cannot  make  much 
difference ;  and  if  it  does,  you  see 
it  cannot  be  helped.  Gome,  Annie 
dear,  if  you  have  finished  your 
coffee  we  had  better  go  in ;  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  to  do." 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  speci- 
men ! "  died  Burnley,  with  the  joy 
of  a  naturalist,  pointing  to  a  fly 
which  had  settled  on  one  of  the 
tables ;  "  bright  crimson  back,  opal 
wings,  and  such  a  lovely  prismatic 
stomach  1 " 

"If  I  can  catch  it,  would  you 
like  to  have  it,  Annie  ? "  murmured 
Captain  Somers. 

Did  she  imagine  he  called  her 
that,  or  was  it  true  1  He  spoke  so 
low  that  she  could  not  be  sure. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  Burnley  pro- 
duced a  little  bottle  of  chloroform 
and  a  small  cardboard  box  £rom  a 
side-pocket,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  beautiful  insect  was 
installed  as  one  of  Annie  Herbert's 
greatest  treasures. 

The  early  morning  saw  the  train 
slowly  winding  its  way  through 
the  valley  of  the  Ehine,  passing 
the  lovely  Wallenstadt,  and  crossing 
wooded,  highly  -  cultivated  land, 
where  orchard -trees  bowed  under 
the  weight  of  their  fruit,  the  grapes 
slowly  ripened  under  a  loving  sun, 
and  Indum  com  waved  its  rich 
leaves  with  every  passing  breath. 
It  was  very  hot  when  the  travellers 
arrived  at  Bftle,  so  hot  that  they 
were  gfsd  to  lie  down  in  a  darkened 
room  till  mid-day  was  over.   Annie 


was  tired  in  the  afternoon  and  re- 
mained in  her  room,  while  Ithoda 
went  out  Poor  little  Annie  felt 
very  low  and  woe-begone.  The  ap- 
proaching battle  had  no  charms  for 
her ;  and  a  few  words  uttered  by 
Hugh  Somers  the  day  before  had 
shattered  to  pieces  all  happy  dreams 
of  the  future  in  which  she  had 
allowed  herself  a  little  to  indulge. 
When  Khoda  came  in  she  was 
quite  distressed  by  her  pale  face 
and  listless  manner. 

"  I  have  been  enjoying  myself 
immensely,  Anme,"  she  said.  ^  I 
have  had  what  I  always  wished  to 
have,  a  good  long  study  of  the 
'  Dance  of  Death.' " 

"  How  veiy  unpleasant!"  said  As- 
nie ;  "  I  hate  those  pictures." 

"  They  are  most  interesting !  es- 
pecially as  some  degree  of  self* 
mastery  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enjoy  them.  I  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  shrinking  from  them  in  re- 
pulsion, so  I  compelled  myself  to 
stand  before  these  skeletons,  gazing 
into  their  hoUow  eyes,  tracing  each 
bony  limb,  and  wondering  what 
they  would  look  like  when  covered 
with  fair  white  flesh ;  and  I  tried  to 
realise  that  I  myself  underneath 
my  skin  was  an  exact  counterpart 
of  that  gaunt  skeleton." 

"  Did  you  feel  comfortable  when 
you  had  realised  it,  Bhodaf  " 

"I  felt  satisfied.  I  am  never 
happy  till  I  can  feel  that  I  have 
overcome  any  foolish  fancy.  Know- 
ing what  we  are,  is  it  not  best  to 
face  the  fact)  Everything  painful 
and  repulsive  should  be  fidrly  fiused 
and  examined  in  this  world,  and  then 
it  will  cease  to  be  so.  You  see,  not 
having  faced  death  is  the  reason 
that  dl  those  unhappy  mortals  are 
shrinking  away  in  such  teiror. 
Kow,  at  this  moment,  I  feel  as  i^ 
should  that  bony  hand  be  placed  on 
my  shoulder—  Good  heavens ! 
whafsthatr' 
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^'Ouly  Pauline/'  said  Annie, 
amiling,  as  the  maid  burst  suddenly 
into  the  room.  ^*  You  have  looked 
at  those  honors  too  long.  I  sup- 
pose she  has  come  to  tell  us  it  is 
time  for  taUe  d^hdteJ^ 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
Annie  sat  out  on  a  little  balcony  of 
their  sitting-room  which  overhung 
the  Ehine.  She  was  dressed,  all 
ready  to  start  on  their  long  night 
journey.  She  had  prepared  early 
in  order  to  enjoy  to  the  last  the 
delicious  freshness  of  the  river. 
The  balcony  overhung  the  water, 
and  ftGm  it  she  gazed  down  into 
the  grand,  mighty-flowing  Ehine, 
as  black  as  the  black  sky  above, 
and  rolling  heavily  ever  onwards. 
The  shadows  passing  to  and  fro 
over  the  distant  bridge  streamed  in 
broken  spirit-like  ripples  down  the 
current.  Old  stories  passed  through 
Annie's  mind,  of  lovely  Ondines 
swimming  witii  white  outstretched 
arms,  with  long  hair  streaming ;  of 
finghtful  kobolds  standing  on  the 
dark  shore,  waiting  till  an  Ondine 
should  come  near  enough  to  seize 
by  her  floating  hair,  and  draw  her 
to  earth  and  misery.  Even  now,  in 
the  dark,  she  could  almost  trace  the 
passage  of  one  of  these  sweet  river 
spirits.  She  saw  her  start  from  imder 
Uie  bridge,  and  come  floating  on 
playfully,  tossing  bubbles  and  spray, 
which  caught  and  entangled  them- 
selves in  the  qiuvering  lights  from 
the  town.  On  she  came,  floating, 
dancing,  and  playing,  and  then  flew 
past  the  balcony,  disguised  as  a 
tossing,  dark  wavelet  on  the  rush- 
ing Shine. 

"Dreaming,  Annie  1'' said  Eho- 
da's  deep  voice. 

'^I  am  glad  you  have  come, 
Ehoda,"  she  answered.  "I  have 
been  dreaming;  but  I  am  awake 
now,  and  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you." 

"Yes,  dear,"  answered  her  cousin, 
kneeling  down  beside  her. 


Annie  put  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  began  to  speak  with  hesi- 
tation, looking  away  down  the 
river. 

"  Ehoda,  when  first  I  made  that 
pledge  to  contest  Loughtonstone,  my 
ideas  were  very  different  from  what 
they  are  now.  I  was  only  a  sha- 
dow of  you  then,  dear  Ehodie,  you 
had  taught  me  so  welL  Kow, 
lately  a  new  sense  has  come  over 
me.  I  cannot  quite  describe  it; 
but  it  is  a  sense  of  individuality. 
My  childhood  is  gone  for  ever." 
She  would  not  turn  round  to  en- 
counter the  ansious  pleading  face  of 
Ehoda,  but  went  on — 

"  I  used  to  think,  as  so  many 
better  and  wiser  than  myself  think, 
that  in  power  of  standing  alone, 
of  independence  and  strength, 
women  were  more  than  equal  to 
men.  Women  are  happier  unmar- 
ried than  men  are  generally  —  at 
least,  I  femcied  so." 

"Annie!  what  do  you  mean? 
has  he  said  anything  to  you  9 " 

"  I^othing  !  only  once,  for  one 
moment  he  betrayed  himself.  He 
loves  me,  Ehodie,  and  I — ^I  am 
very  much  afraid  I  love  him  too." 

"Annie!" 

"Wait,  Ehoda !  hear  me  to  the 
end.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said 
yesterday  about  his  father) — ^he 
would  disinherit  him  if  he  even 
proposed  that  you  should  take  his 
place;  if  it  is  so, — if  his  feelings 
are  so  strong  against  a  friend,  who 
in  this  age  of  emancipation  has  ven- 
tured to  have  an  intellect  of  her 
own, — what  would  they  be  should  he 
discover  that  such  an  individual  had 
been  chosen  by  his  son  for  his  wife  ? 
Ko,  Ehoda;  with  those  words  all 
that  ended.  I  must  never  see  him 
again ;  he  will  forget  me,  whom  he 
has  known  for  so  short  a  time,  and 
some  one  else  will  replace  me  in 
his  heart ;  and  I — ^I  also  will  forget. 
I  have  had  a  vision,  an  idea  of 
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vfhAt  that  double  life  mnst.be  that 
old-fashioned  people  talk  eo  mach 
ahout.  I  have  even  for  a  little  time 
believed  that  it  would  be  best  for 
xne,  happier,  sweeter  than  that  finer 
life  for  which  you  have  educated  me ; 
but  it  is  all  over  now.  I  put  myself 
in  your Jhands.  Make  a  famous  wo- 
man of  me  !  Teach  me  to  speak  to 
crowds,  harangue  multitudes,  not  to 
falter  before  the  House  itself;  I  am 
myself  again ! " 

<<  Annie,  I  breathe  once  more." 


''Some  of  your  enthusiasm  has 
come  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
do  anything.  I  am  longing  to 
arrive.  I  shall  see  my  doings, 
speeches,  canvassing,  extolled  in  all 
the  papers;  and  Captain  Somers' 
haughty,  selfish  &ther  shall  hear  of 
me,  admire  me  in  spite  of  himself; 
and  notoriety  and  fame  henceforth 
shall  be  more  precious  in  my  eyes 
than  love." 

With  that  the  female  candidate 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


The  little  borough  of  Loughton- 
stone  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  England,  a  mix- 
ture of  highly -cultivated  green 
country  and  remnants  of  old  forest 
land.  Loughton  Castle  was  in  what 
might  have  been  called  a  bad  neigh- 
bourhood, for  it  was  the  only  place 
of  any  mark  near  the  town.  The 
estate  was  very  laige,  comprising  a 
large  portion  of  the  town;  and 
Colonel  Greydon,  its  owner,  was 
supposed  to  be  always  able  to  carry 
the  seat  by  his  influence.  For 
thirty  years  he  had  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment lumself ;  then,  his  son  being 
still  too  young  to  take  up  the 
hereditary  dignity,  he  caused  his 
brother  to  stand,  persuading  him  to 
do  so  much  against  his  will,  till  lus 
boy  should  have  had  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  army  at  least.  But  the 
two  years  turned  out  to  be  nearer 
four,  for  the  Prussian  war  having 
broken  out,  retirement  became  out 
of  the  question ;  and  after  a  year's 
service  abroad,  the  young  soldier 
returned  to  find  his  faithful  uncle 
endeavouring  with  yearning  anxiety 
to  get  a  little  pet  bill  of  his  own 
through  the  House,  which  caused 
another  year's  delay. 

Now,  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, came  the  startling  announce- 


ment that  the  new  writs  were  out, 
and  like  a  thunderbolt  fell  on  the 
constituents  of  Loughtonstone  the 
news  that  their  borough  was  about 
to  be  contested.  At  first,  when  the 
news  spread,  no  one  would  believe 
it — it  was  ridiculous,  out  of  the 
question ;  and  greater  still  was  their 
astomshment  when  it  was  further 
rumoured  that  the  candidate  was  a 
woman.  A  strange  agent  arrived 
on  the  very  day  of  the  dissolution, 
and  took  Pineapple  Cottage,  a  little 
white  house  with  green  shutters 
and  a  long  balcony,  a  little  way  out 
of  the  town,  in  the  main  street. 
The  agent  was  wonderfully  active ; 
he  had  organised  a  committee, -ap- 
pointed a  chairman,  portioned  out 
the  town  for  canvassing,  before  the 
worthy  citizens  knew  where  they 
were ;  and  before  the  second  night 
was  over  the  constituents  awoke  to 
find  the  whole  town  placarded  with 
enormous  white  placards, — "Vote 
for  the  Female  Candidate!  Her- 
bert for  ever ! " 

If  consternation  was  great  in  the 
town,  it  was  ten  times  greater  in 
the  castle ;  no  one  for  a  while  dared 
to  break  it  to  the  old  Colonel,  but 
it  could  not  be  long  concealed.  Se- 
cure in  his  position,  as  he  imagined 
himself,  he  contented  himself  with 
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telegraphiog  for  his  son  on  the 
second  day  \  and  mounting  his  fa- 
vourite old  hunter,  lode  down  to 
the  town  to  call  on  the  Mayor, 
choose  the  days  most  convenient 
to  himself  for  his  son's  speeches, 
and  make  arrangements  for  the 
issue  of  his  address  as  soon  as  he 
should  send  it.  Great  was  the 
shock  that  awaited  him.  At  the  first 
sight  of  one  of  Scoton's  placards  he 
grew  purple,  and  reined  in  his  horse 
with  a  force  to  which  his  old  com- 
panion was  unaccustomed.  He  did 
not'like  contradiction  any  more  than 
his  master  did,  and  snorting  and 
grunting,  he  began  to  kick  lustily : 
the  Colonel  reined  him  in,  striking 
him  lightly  with  his  reins  as  he 
bent  forward  to  read  the  hateful 
inscription, — "  Quiet,  sir,  quiet ! " 

At  this  moment  a  crowd  of  boys 
and  young  men  came  past,  evidently 
already  in  the  excitement  of  an  im- 
pending election,  and  seeing  the  pla- 
card, and  the  old  Colonel  on  his  horse 
kicking  in  front  of  it,  they  shouted 
mischievously,  "Long  live  the  fe- 
male candidate ! — Herbert  for  ever !" 
Colonel  Greydon  relaxed  his  rein, 
and  turning  his  horse,  spurred  that 
indignant  animal,  making  it  gallop 
out  of  the  town,  and  did  not  stop 
till  it  stood  snorting  before  the 
castle  door. 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  and 
every  day  fresh  advances  of  the  Ea- 
dical  canvass  were  reported,  but  the 
candidate  had  not  yet  appeared ;  and 
the  proud  old  Colonel  determined 
that  less  should  be  done  than  usual 
— ^he  would  not  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  a  female — ^he  would  not 
call  her  a  woman. 

Sunday  morning  came, — one  of 
those  brilliant  sunny  days  in  hot 
August  that  seem  all  alive  with 
happy  insect  life,  all  silent  from  the 
work  of  busy  man. 

The  castle  stood  in  a  part  of  the 
park  which  had  been  old  forest 


land :  the  round  tower  only  remained 
of  an  Edwardian  building ;  the  rest 
had  transformed  itself  into  a  large 
roomy  country-house;  the  com- 
fortable drawing-rooms  and  library 
were  on  the  ground -floor,  with 
windows  opening  on  to  the  forest 
ground.  The  Colonel  would  allow 
no  smooth  lawn  or  flowers  in  front ; 
all  such  were  banished  to  the  back 
or  western  side,  where  a  pretty 
flower-garden  lay. 

It  was  breakfast  time,  the  hot 
rolls  and  yellow  butter  already  set 
out,  the  mirrors  shining  brightly 
and  reflecting  all  the  pretty  decora- 
tions of  that  sunny  breakf^t-room. 
Outside  the  French  window,  wait- 
ing till  their  father  should  appear, 
strolled  two  very  pretty  brown-haired 
girls.  One  of  them  held  an  evening 
paper  in  her  hand,  and  both  had  an 
expression  of  amused  anxiety  on 
their  faces. 

"  What  shall  I  do.  Amy  %  "  said 
the  elder;  '*  shall  I  give  it  to  papa 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  let 
him  And  it  out  for  himself? " 

''  Wait  till  he  has  had  his  break- 
fast." 

"  But  he  is  sure  to  ask  for  it  at 
once." 

"  Very  well,  Alice,  only  turn  it  so 
that  it  does  not  come  on  him  at 
once  as  too  much  of  a  shock.  What 
a  lovely  morning  ! " 
r  '*  It  will  be  delicious,  walking  to 
church." 

"  Come  along,  girls,"  sounded  from 
the  open  window,  and  they  went  in,. 
Amy  putting  the  alarming  paper 
with  an  air  of  too  obvious  uncon- 
cern upon  a  side-table. 

^' Is  that  the  evening  paper?  Giv& 
it  to  me,  and  make  my  tea  quickly, 

child ;  I  am  rather  late  this  mom- 

*      11 
ing. 

While  Alice  applied  herself  to  her 

tea-making,  the  Colonel  crossed  his 

legs,  adjusted  his  gold  eye-glasses  on 

his  nose,  and  leaning  back  in  hia 
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cbair,  held  t)ie  paper  some  way  from 
him  and  skhnmed  through  its  con- 
tents. 

"  Hullo !  "—the  two  girls  started 
and  looked  at  each  other  guiltily : 
bui  the  Colonel  said  no  more;  he 
tossed  aside  the  paper  as  if  it  had 
stung  him,  and  with  a  frown  which 
almost  made  his  grey  eyebrows  meet, 
cracked  his  egg. 

"  When  did  your  brother  say  he 
would  come,  Alicel "  he  said,  gruffly. 

"  He  said  in  his  last  letter  about 
Tuesday  week,  papa ;  but,  of  course, 
he  could  hurry  home  if  you  wished 
it" 

"Not  I;  he  shall  not  hurry  home 
a  single  day  sooner ;  I  will  have  no 
show  of  opposition  made." 

"  Not  even  to  remove  the  new 
placard,  papal" 

"  What  new  placard  ?  " 

"  The  one  on  the  lodge-gate." 

"  D ^n,"  quoth  the  Colonel 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  even- 
ing paper,  papa,"  said  the  privileged 
Amy,  mischievously. 

Colonel  Greydon  tossed  the  paper 
over  to  her,  and  buttered  his  toast 
with  would-be  tranquillity. 

'^  Head  the  address,"  he  said  j  and 
Amy  read  a  little  nervously : — 

''To   THE  ElECTOBS  OF  LOUOHTON- 
STONE  BOBOUGH,  StONESHIRE. 

"Gentlemen  and  Ladies, — I  come 
before  you  for  the  first  time  as  can- 
didate for  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing you  in  Parliament  Having  so 
short  a  time  before  me  for  making 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  this 
important  constituency,  I  announce 
immediately  my  principles  and  in- 
tentions. GenUemen  and  Ladies, — 
I  am  a  Badical ;  I  am  a  female.  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Spirituous  Liquors  Bill  I 
hold  strongly  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Bights  of  Females  to  sit  in 
the  Cabinet  Bill ;  also  of  the  Gene- 
ral Bedistribution  of  Property  Bill 
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I  shall  vote,  should  you  honour  me 
with  your  confidence,  for  the  Mixed 
Compulsory  Upper  Classes  Educa- 
tion Bill,  to  be  introduced  this  ses- 
sion; and  will  do  my  best  to  for- 
ward all  bills  tending  to  increase 
the  progress  and  emancipation  of 
our  country  from  the  trammels 
which  are  cast  about  it  by  the  in- 
tolerance, ignorance,  and  tyranny 
of  those  who  would  oppress  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people, — ^the 
weaker  majority,  weakened  by  op- 
pression, by  denial  of  the  rights  of 
education,  to  which  every  English 
female  is  entitled, — ^weakened  by  the 
tyranny  which  has  been  exercised 
for  countless  ages,  but  which  this 
glorious  century  has  begun  to  cast 
away,  so  that  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try rises  like  a  rising  sun,  more 
brilliant,  perhaps,  for  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night — and  over  Eng- 
land's people,  her  laws  and  statute^ 
shall  reign  that  majority  which  has 
learnt  its  long  dormant  power  at  last. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  I  claim 
your  indulgence  to  one  who  stands 
forth  for  the  first  time  in  a  public 
capacity;  and  should  you  fiivour 
me  with  your  confidence,  I  shall 
make  it  the  business  of  my  life  to 
forward  your  interests  and  add  to 
the  importance  of  your  borough. 

"Annie  Herbert." 

The  Colonel  was  stamping  about 
the  room  before  she  had  done  read- 
ing, but  when  it  was  over  he  came 
back. 

"Get  on  with  your  breakfaist^ 
girls,"  he  said.  "  Ton  are  dawdling 
so  much  that  the  servants  veill  have 
a  scramble  to  be  ready  for  church." 
They  obeyed,  saying  no  more  about 
the  sore  subject 

In  another  half-hour  the  three 
were  on  their  way  to  church,  walk- 
ing down  a  green  grass  path  throu^ 
the  part  of  the  park  which  they 
called  the    Forest:    the    trees    at 
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places  touched  each  other  over- 
head, forming  a  cool  covering  and 
shade  £rom  the  August  sun.  Ahout 
a  mile  of  green  woodland  walk 
l)rought  ihem  to  the  church,  a 
small  beautiful  building  budt  by 
Colonel  Oreydon  for  the  use  of  his 
own  tenants  and  the  villa  portion 
of  the  straggling  town,  which  was 
aome  way  from  ttie  parish  church. 

After  service,  as  they  came  out, 
Amy  touched  Alice's  arm:  ''Look, 
Alice,  look — ^there  they  are."     ^ 

"Who?  whatr' 

"  The  female  candidate  and  her 
friend." 

"  Come  this  way  and  let  me  see 
— ah!  it  is  easy  enough  to  see 
-which  is  the  candidate  and  which 
is  the  friend/' 

«*  The  dark  one,  of  course  1 " 

**  Unquestionably." 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  ColoneL 
"  What  are  you  lingering  for  1 " 

**  It  is  the  female  candidate, 
papa,  and  her  friend." 


"Well,  what  does  the  brazen 
hussy  look  like?"  he  said,  striding 
on. 

"Very  dark  and  handsome,  with 
such  a  determined  face  and  such  a 
lovely  gown;  it  must  have  come 
from  Pans." 

"But  the  friend,  papa,?  cried 
Alice,  "  is  quite  lovely;  a  little  blue- 
eyed  thing  with  exquisite  golden 
hair,  and  the  colour  coming  and 
going  in  her  cheeks  like  a  child; 
she  does  not  look  more  than  eigh^ 
een." 

"  Poor  misguided  child !  she  ought 
to  be  whipped  and  sent  to  bed." 

All  the  resentful  flush  of  eighteen 
mounted  into  Amy's  face. 

"After  all,  papa,"  she  began, 
"  women  have  a  right  to—" 

"To  what,  my  dear?" 

«  To— to— " 

"To  make  fools  of  themselves; 
yes,  my  dear,  as  much  as  men.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  deny  such  rights." 

And  they  went  in. 


CHAPTER  V. 


**  Now,  Annie,  you  must  do  it ; 
let  us  make  haste  and  get  it  over." 

"Bhoda,  I  dm't;  indeed  I 
can't" 

"  Come,  make  haste ;  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  canvassing  to  get 
through  to-day." 

"  But  his  own  lodge — ^what  will 
they  think  of  us )  Has  one  really 
a  right  to  interfere  with  his  own 
people  I" 

"Nonsense;  conscience, intellect, 
and  votes  are  free — cannot  be  let 
or  sold  nowadays,  thank  heaven;" 
and  Ehoda  Langdon  pushed  past 
her  friend,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  John  Brand,  the  lodge-keeper  of 
Greydon  Castle. 

"Come  in,  ladies;  take  a  seat, 
ma'am,"  said  Mrs  Brand,  ushering 
them  in.     "  Very  glad  to  see  you. 


ma'am ;  it  is  rare  hot  weather  to  be 
sure." 

•"I  hope    you  are  quite  well," 
said  Ehoda,  amiably. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  ma'am. 
I  enjoys  good  health  as  a  rule,  I 
does,  and  thank  heaven  for  thatj 
which  am  the  mother  of  nine,  and 
the    youngest    troubled    with  his 
teething,  and  don't  get  no  bettor 
though  I've  given  him  a  sight  o* 
soothing-syrup ;  he's  a  hearty  chap, 
he  is,  and  takes  a  deal  more  nor 
the  others  did,  bless  'im ;  but   xt 
don't  seem  to  do  him  so  much  moio 
good  neither."  „ 

"How  old  is  he,  Mrs  Brand* 

said  Annie,  gently. 

"  Better  nor  thirteen  months,  iw 
is,  and  a  finer  baby  nor  he  is  of  l^M 
age  ye'U  not  see  on  a  summer's  day. 
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thongli  1  say  it  as  shouldn't,  being 
the  mother  o'  nine,  and  have  bionght 
'em  all  up,  bless  'em,  but  I'll  not 
deny  as  I've  one  ad  is  a  poor  thing, 
a  very  poor  thing,  and  'as  given  me 
a  good  bit  o'  trouble  in  my  day." 

*'Poor  little  thing!"  said  Annie. 
«  How  old  is  she  1 " 

"  Well,  Tom,  he's  nine,  and  Bill's 
eight,  and  Betsy's  seven,  and  Jack's 
six.  I'm  thinking  as  Sairy-Anne 
must  be  five,  to  be  sure." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  herl" 
said  Ehoda,  abstractedly. 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  say  as 
there's  anything  really  the  matter 
with  her ;  but  she's  a  poor  thing, 
pale-like,  and  cries  awful  sometimes. 
I  think  it's  something  of  a  pine. 
Here,  Sairy-Anne,  come  and  speak 
to  the  ladies;  come,  drop  your  curtsy; 
here  she  is,  ma'am,  and  many  a 
time  I  think  as  I'll  not  rear  her." 

The  pale,  overgrown  child  twisted 
her  apron,  wonderingly. 

"  I  know  something  that  would 
certainly  do  her  good,  Mrs  Brand," 
said  Annie,  eagerly.  "  May  I  send 
you  a  bottle  of  it  for  her)  It  is 
cod-liver  oiL" 

"  Indeed,  miss,  and  I  thank  you 
kindly,  and  I'll  be  too  glad  to  give 
her  the  oils.  Mrs  Jones,  as  keeps 
the  little  shop,  first  turning  down 
Hammoth  Lane,  she'd  two  as  went 
off  in  a  pine,  much  as  this'n's  going 
off,  and  the  oils  did  them  a  sight  o' 
good.  She'd  buried  four,  she  had  ; 
but  she  was  a  weakly  one  herself, 
she  was." 

"  I  will  bring  you  the  bottle  to- 
morrow," said  Annie. 

"  Now,  my  good  woman,"  began 
Bhoda.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  more  serious  things.  Do  you 
take  much  interest  in  the  political 
crisis  now  hanging  over  the  town  1" 

"  Ma'am  1" 

"  Is  your  husband  a  Badical  or  a 
Conservative  1 " 

"  'Deed,  ma'am,  and  it's  more  than 


lean  say — my  husband  were  always 
true  blue ;  but  he  says  to  me  yester- 
day, ^ Nance,'  he  says,  'if  either  o' 
them  'lectioneering  misses  come  to 
this  here  house,  you  leaves  'em  to 
me.'  *And  they've  not  come  anigh 
the  place.  '  What  could  they  want 
with  the  like's  o'  us  9 '  says  I :  and 
my  husband  flushes  up,  and  he  says, 
says  he,  'One  xnan's  vote's  as 
good  as  another,  and  it's  worth  their 
trouble  to  see  what  they  can  get.' 
He's  a  hasty  man,  is  my  Tom,  he  is, 
bless  'im." 

"  Is  your  husband  at  home  now  1 " 
asked  Bhoda,  growing  rather  red. 

''  Yes,  ma'am,  he  is ;  but  lawks  ! 
you're  none  of  them  as  canvasses, 
are  you,  ma*am  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Bhoda,  calmly; 
"  and  in  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince him." 

"  Convince  my  Tom  !  Law  bless 
you,  ma'am,  it'll  take  a  sight  o'  time 
to  do  that ;  but  I'll  tell  him  you  are 
here — he's  in  the  kitchen." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  to  him,  if  I 
may,"  said  Bhoda,feeling  thatto  ex- 
pound her  views  before  this  voluble 
mother  of  nine  was  little  short  of 
an  impossibility.  "  Annie,  will  you 
wait  for  me  here  t " 

Annie  was  only  too  glad;  and 
turning  with  great  eagerness  to  the 
lodge-keeper's  wife,  entreated  to  bo 
allowed  to  see  the  baby.  Mrs  Brand 
merely  lifted  a  shawl  off  something 
in  the  coiner,  and  displayed  tho 
most  beautiful  baby  Annie  had  ever 
seen,  lying  in  a  profound  sleep ;  ita 
little  dimpled  hands  were  on  the 
blue  cotton  coverlet,  its  soft  brown 
curls  were  tossed  all  above  the  pil- 
low, the  rosy  mouth  a  little  open, 
and  the  round  cheeks  flushed  with 
sleep. 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  boy!** 
she  said,  bending  over  him. 

"And  he  is  indeed,  bless  him, 
and  a  regular  Booehian  he  is  when 
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he's  tip  and  about,  for  he's  stout  on 
his  legs  already,  ma'am — the  earliest 
on  his  legs  as  I've  had,  'cepting 
Lizzie,  as  walked  at  eleven  months. 
Miss  Alice  said  as  this  here  one  was 
a  progeny;  and  she  says  as  she  will 
give  me  some  little  sweeties  as'll 
make  him  better  with  his  teeth, 
which  I  hope  it  may,  and  as  I  wasn't 
to  use  no  more  o'  the  '  Blessing  to 
Mothers,'  which  if  s  on  the  bottle, 
and  a  beautiful  inscription  about  the 
little  sufferer." 

''  She  is  quite  right,"  said  Annie. 
<<  Does  she  often  come  and  see  youl" 

''Most  every  day  she  or  Miss  Amy 
drops  in,  or  the  Colonel  after  Tom, 
or  Jiliss  Alice  after  Lizzie  and  Tom, 
as  is  in  her  class,  and  mostly  stays 
fox  a  few  words  with  a  body." 

"You  must  be  very  fond  of 
themi" 

"Eond!  ay,  that  we  are,  we  as 
have  seen  'em  born  so  to  speak; 
leastways  I  have,  for  I  were  called 
in  when  the  Colonel's  lady  was  took 
ill,  and  Miss  Amy  she  were  three 
days  old — ^and  a  poor  thing  she  was, 
bless  her  —  when  her  poor  dear 
mother  were  took  ill,  and  died  in  a 
week,  and  the  Colonel  were  never 
the  same  man  after  that,  turned  as 
grey  as  my  Tom  is  now,  and  that 
were  nigh  on  eighteen  years  ago. 
Blest  if  that  isn't  Miss  Ajny  a  com- 
ing up  the  garden-gate,  and  all  her 
dogs  with  her,  bless  'em.  Fond  of 
'em  !  I  should  think  we  were,  to 
be  sure."  And  she  hastened  to 
open  the  door  and  admit  her  visitor. 

Annie  hung  timidly  back  as 
Amy  Greydon  came  in,  followed  by 
three  Skyes  and  a  fine  fox-terrier. 
Amy  was  talking  eagerly. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  about  it,  Mrs 
Brand,  and  it  shall  not  happen 
again;  but  Nettle  has  become  so 
very  mischievous,  that  I  can  scarce- 
ly control  him  at  all." 

^' Bless  you,  miss,  don't  think 
jio   more   about    it— it's  but  one 
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chicken  after  all;  and,  bless  you,  the 
captain's  dog  is  welcome  to  it." 

"I  should  not  have  cared  so 
much  if  it  had  been  Skye,  or  Fidgety 
or  Doonah ;  but  Jack  wUl  say  that 
I  have  completely  spoilt  Nettle." 

Annie  could  not  help  sneezing 
at  this  moment ;  her  sneeze  awoke 
Amy  to  consciousness  of  her  exist- 
ence ;  she  came  cautiously  forward. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said, 
''  I  did  not  know  that  any  one  was 
here." 

"Has  one  of  your  dogs  been  doing 
mischief?"  said  Annie,  smiling. 

"My  brother's  dog  has  eaten  a 
chicken,"  answered  Amy,  with  grave 
concern.  "Ar-r-r-r-r,  Nettle  ! 
Ar-r-r-r,  bad  dog !  A^r-r-r,  chicken ! 
Do  you  hear  1    Ar-r-r-r-r." 

The  dog  slunk  under  the  table, 
and,  putting  its  two  paws  together, 

begg^. 

"  You  see  how  irresistible  he  is," 
said  Amy,  laughing ;  "  and  he  does 
not  care  for  anything  I  say — bad 
dog!" 

But  hearing  her  laugh,  Nettle 
had  jumped  up  and  was  wagging 
his  tail  The  other  Skyes  had  all 
sat  down,  two  with  smiling  faces 
and  red  tongues  hanging  out,  the 
third  enjoying  a  most  comfortable 
scratch. 

"Do  you  always  take  such  a 
laige  pack  out  withyou?"  said  Annie. 

"  Yes,  unless  papa  wants  them ; 
but  he  has  the  big  dogs  to-day  :  we 
change  about.  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten my  message,  Mrs  Brand.  Papa 
wants  Brand  by  the  three  oaks  at 
once,  there  is  a  little  elm  to  be 
cut  down  there.  See  !  he  is  coming 
himselL" 

The  latch-gate  opened,  and  the 
Colonel  twisting  his  cane  in  one 
hand,  called  lustily,  "Brand!  Brand, 

I  say!" 

Out  rushed  the  lodge-keeper,  and 
Rhoda,  finding  herself  deserted, 
returned  to  the  parlour. 
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''  Come,  Annie !''  she  said ;  "  it  is 
time  that  we  ahould  be  going  on." 

Annie  stooped  down  and  kissed 
the  sweet  little  face  of  the  sleep- 
ing child,  and  bowing  smilingly  to 
Amy,  followed  her  cousin.  The 
Colonel  and  Tom  Brand  were  stand- 
ing by  the  gate,  and  the  former 
seeing  two  liuandsome,  well-dressed 
young  ladies  in  his  own  lodge,  lifted 
his  hat  courteously. 

"  Who  are  they,  Tom  1"  he  asked. 
The  lodge-keeper  answered  with  an 
irrepressible  chuckle,  **  Law,  sir  ! 
they  be  the  female  candidate  ! " 

The  Colonel  again  gave  vent  to 
an  ejaculation  not  intended  for  ears 
polite. 

''Well,  Bhoda,  and  how  have 
you  fared  1" 

''  Not  so  well  as  I  could  wish," 
she  answered.  "  Can  stupid  ignor- 
ance go  further  1  He  listened  to  all 
I  had  to  say,  and  I  was  quite  fluent 
to-day— you  know  how  fluent  I  can 
be  sometimes;  and  when  I  had 
finished,  he  said  (it  was  so  coarse, 
Annie) — ^he  said,  *  All  rights  ma'am ; 
but  I,  for  my  part,  thinks  as  women 
ought  to  keep  their  proper  places.' 
'Define!'  said  I  — 'Define!'    he 
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answered:  'well,  111  define,  ask- 
ing your  pardon,  if  I  seems  rude 
— ^Which  were  made  first,  Adam  or 
Eve)  Adam,  in  course ;  and  what 
were  Eve  made  for ) '  For  the  first 
time,  Annie,  since  I  began  to  think 
about  these  things,  I  was  puzzled 
to  answer,  only  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  creature;  and  he 
actually  got  up  and  fetched  a  large 
Bible  and  read  out  in  such  an  accent, 
'  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ; 
I  will  make  an  help  meet  for  him.' 
'  And  that's  why  woman  was  made, 
ma'am,  and  no  mistake — ^because  it 
wasn't  good  for  man  to  be  alone^ 
and  for  no  other  reason  in  life ;  and 
I  should  like  to  see  my  missus  a- 
disputing  of  it.'  Then  he  b^an 
to  harangue  me.  I'll  neyer  go  near 
the  house  again  ! "  Annie  could  not 
help  laughing,  though  Ehoda's  face 
was  flushed  and  her  lips  pouting. 

"We  must  not  be  disheartened 
by  a  first  rebuff,"  she  said.  "I 
have  been  more  fortunate ;  I  made 
great  friends  with  Mrs  Brand." 

"And  I  saw  you  kissing  the 
baby;  you  are  the  best  canvasser 
after  all,  Annie ! " 
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A  WANDEREB'S    LETTER — NO.   11. 
To  the  Editor. 

My  DEAR  Editor,-!  hoped  to    there  is  much  less  of  grace  and  of 
have  addressed  you  a  second  epistle    apparent  ease  in  their  movemente 

i^?^f       *^^*  ^*f  «>  *?d  the  English  and  Americans  who   pof. 

fiagments  accumukted  from  time  to  take  with  thorn  of  the  diTenrira. 
tone  are  now  thawing  out  in  a  con-    The  skates  worn  by  some  of  them 

fanuous    flow,  hke   the    flourishes  are  of  an  odd  make,  projecting  ks 

from  Mundiausen's  horn.    This  is  much  as  two  or  three  Lhes  ^ore 

not  a  random  comparison,  hut  a  the  points  of  the  boots,  and  then 

figure  germane  to  the  matter,  for  we  turning  up  with  scroll^  like  the 

have  had  a  frost  of  four  months'  prows  of  ancient  gaUeys.    It  oo- 

duration,  and  I  really  think  my  curred  to  me  that  some  of  these 

notes  froze  like  the  baron's.    Toler-  appliances  must  be  family  property 

ably  cold,  too,  it  has  been  once  or  of  great  antiquity,  exhibiting,>ji. 

twice,  though  the  weather  has  not  haps,  the  conception  of  TubaWJaL 

been  uniformly  severe.      I   mean  and  therefore  of  the  early  antedi- 

that  the  average  temperature  has  luvian  order.      Whatever  may  be 

been  from  10^  to  20^  of  Fahrenheit,  their  date,  they  look  as  odd  on  a 

but  that  we  have  now  and  then  ex-  modem  boot  as  would  some  of  the 

perienc^  it  some  way  below  zero  of  rusty  spurs  with  rowels  two  inches 

that  instrument,  when  I  thought,  in  diameter— relics,  it  may  be,  of 

and  I  fancy  even  the  most  inveterate  the  age  of  Charlemagne  or  Launcelot 

skaters  thought,  there  was  not  much  Within  doors  I  think  I  have  been 

to  tempt  one  out  of  doors.    Exercise  warmer  here  than  I  ever  was  any- 

wiU  generally  overcome  the  severe  where    in    frosty    weather.      The 

weather,  but  not  always.     When  Germans  certainly  understand  keep- 

"The  parchinff  air  ^g  ^P  a  genial  temperature  in  their 

Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  houses ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sore 

•*  •  \  '^       t_  *^**  ^®  should  be  content  to  obtain 

U  IS  hard  work  to  fight  the  winter,  warmth  on  the  same  terms,  for  the 

Un  the  whole,  the  aforesaid  skaters  terms  prescribe  an  entire  exclusion 

have  had  a  fine  time  of  it.     In  and  of  fresh  air.    Double  windows,  no 

about  this  Leipzig  are  many  ponds,  ventilation,  and  stove-heat,  promise, 

and  on  the  rivers  you  may  skate  a  according  to  our  notions,  stifling  or 

day's  journey  if  you  wish.     Man-  enervation    rather    than    comfort 

kind,  male  and  female,  turns  out  Yet,  for  my  part,  I  have  found  a 

to  enjoy  this  recreation ;  and  very  great  deal  of  comfort  to  result  from 

pretty  pictures  it  helps  to  make,  this  method  of  wanning ;  indeed  I 

especially  when  the  sun  deigns  to  may  say  that  though  this  has  been 
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baked  air.  Bat  these  passed  away 
as  the  season  advanced,  instead  of 
producing  illness  or  becoming  in- 
tolerable. And  it  is  an  advantage 
accruing  from,  the  uniformly  warm 
rooms,  that  when  you  indue  your 
wraps  and  pass  into  the  outer  cold, 
you  carry  your  previously-acquired 
caloric  with  you,  do  not  shiver  on 
encountenng  the  open  air,  and  can 
remain  a  long  time  abroad  without 
getting  chillecL 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the 
winter  that  Germans  fight  shy  of 
the  fresh  air.  Even  in  the  dog- 
days  they  eschew  as  much  as  pos- 
sible every  kind  of  ventilation,  and 
in  a  coffee-room  or  readiog-saloon 
it  is  most  difficult  to  procure  the 
luxury  of  even  one  open  window. 
Should  such  a  blessed  arrangement 
be,  by  a  profound  stroke  of  diplo- 
macy, brought  about,  the  enjoyment 
of  it  would  in  all  probability  be 
short-lived.  The  first  native  that 
should  enter  the  apartment  would 
be  seen  eyeing  the  abnormal  sash 
or  casement  with  horrified  despair, 
as  if  the  world  had  tripped  in  its 
course,  or  Wagner  had  uttered  an 
ungrammatical  passage,  or  the  order 
of  nature  had  been  in  some  other 
way  violated.  The  next  comer, 
and  the  next,  would  experience  a 
similar  shock  and  be  thrown  entire- 
ly off  their  balance,  the  commotion 
waxing  as  if  an  explosion  were  un- 
avoidable, until  at  last  several  sighs 
of  relief  terminating  in  *^Ach  OottI" 
might  be  simultaneously  heard,  after 
an  ingenious  eye  should  have  de- 
tected the  cause  of  the  unwelcome 
? phenomenon ;  and  the  whisper 
most  inoffensive,  I  am  bound  to 
say)  of  "ein  Engldnder"  passing 
gently  firom  mouth  to  mouth  would 
explain  the  calamity,  and  revive 
their  faith  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  Now  this  is  a  profoundly 
inquiring  people,  and  in  medical 
(which  ought  to  include  sanitary) 
science  they  are  second  to  no  people 


in  the  world.  How  then  happens 
it  that  they  make  ventilation  of  so 
small  account — ventilation,  which 
we  consider  one  of  the  first  requi- 
sites where  we  would  have  people 
healthy  1  Surely  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, nay,  easy,  to  combine  efficient 
ventilation  with  a  veiy  pleasant 
temperature ;  but,  easy  or  not,  the 
Germans  in  general  do  not  appear 
to  think  ventUation  desirable  at  any 
price.  Now  we  know  that  the 
Germans  keep  in  fine  working  con- 
dition mind  and  body,  that  they 
are  deep  in  learning,  eminent  in 
science,  and  famous — some  of  us 
think,  irresistible — ^in  war.  The 
nation,  therefore,  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  high  reputation  in  spite  of 
its  defiance  of  sanitary  maxims; 
and  thus  a  heretical  thought  or  two 
will  intrude  into  one's  mind  even 
in  these  days  when  eanUcut  sanita' 
tunif  omnia  sanitcu^  has  been  given 
us  as  an  ordinance  to  bind  between 
the  eyes.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinu- 
ate that  we  English  can  be  all  wrong 
in  principle  when  we  set  such  store 
by  pure  air;  but  I  do  venture  to 
think  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
where  we  are  undoubtedly  right 
in  the  main,  we  are  apt  to  push, 
in  practice,  to  needless  extremes. 
Many  a  severe  cold  or  rheumatism 
have  I  known  to  be  produced  by 
currents  of  air  intended  to  be 
health  -  giving  and  prophylactic 
Many  a  complaint  have  I  heard  of 
the  tyranny  of  physicians  who  have 
forced  their  wretched  patients  to 
sleep  in  chambers  with  open  win- 
dows, or  to  inhabit  day-rooms 
through  which  the  winds  swept  as 
freely  as  over  Dartmoor.  And  in 
cases  where  poor  creatures  have 
been  subject  to  discipline,  I  believe 
that  their  lives  have  often  been 
rendered  miserable  by  the  care 
which  their  kind  guardians  have 
taken  to  keep  them  strong  and 
hearty.  Certainly  people  may  r&- 
bel  against  the  most  adutary  and 
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reasonable  prescriptions  —  as  we 
sometimes  find  some  rebelling 
against  the  law  which  enjoins  vac- 
cination— ^theiefore  rebellion  does 
not  necessarily  furnish  condemna- 
tion of  the  system  which  it  opposes. 
Bat,  admitting  this,  I  cannot  regard 
as  simply  contrary  and  obstroctive 
to  their  own  welfare,  or  as  in 
a  conspiracy  wantonly  to  oppose 
science,  the  innumerable  persons 
who  complain  of  being  oyer-venti- 
lated.  I  think  they  get  their  anti- 
dote clumsily  administered,  or  else 
in  such  immoderate  doses  as  to 
turn  it  into  a  bane.  I  have  heard 
from  military  officers  curious  stories 
about  the  dislike  of  soldiers  to  cold 
air,  and  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
them  to  keep  the  ventilators  in 
their  barrack-rooms  open  and  in 
operation.  There  are  reports  of 
their  baffling  the  sanitarians  on 
behalf  of  their  horses  no  less  than 
of  themselTcs.  In  one  case  it 
happened  that  a  system  of  collusion 
in  this  respect  which  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time  in  a  regi- 
ment was  discoYered  by  accident; 
it  was  this.  Whenever  an  officer 
made  his  inspection  of  the  stables, 
he  was  preceded,  surreptitiously, 
by  a  trooper  who  took  the  hay 
or  other  stopping  out  of  the  ven- 
tilators, and  followed  by  another 
trooper  who  carefully  replaced 
the  plugs.  My  belief  is  that  a 
principle,  good  in  itself,  has  been 
much  overwrought,  and,  where 
opportunity  offered,  carried  out 
recklessly  in  defiance  of  comfort 
and  even  of  health.  There  is  none 
of  our  needs  in  regard  of  which  we 
have  so  little  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  this  one  of  sanitary  regula- 
tion. Tet  this  need  touches  us  so 
nearly  that  we  would  fain  be  doing 
something  even  when  we  know  that 
we  but  grope  our  way  in  the  dark. 
Consequently,  for  want  of  better 
leading,  we  follow  implicitly  the 
few  men  who  are  understood  to 


give  their  attention  to  sanitary 
science,  and  these  rule  with  des- 
potic authority. 

I  spoke  above  of  the  learning  of 
Germany :  I  believe  that  Leipzig  is 
the  principal  seat  of  this  learning. 
The  University,  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, is  the  largest  and  best  en- 
dowed in  the  Fatherland.  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  prominent  in 
Classical  scholarship.  Theology,  and 
Jurisprudence.  In  the  other  sci- 
ences, it  has  ranked  differently  at 
different  times.  Its  Medicine  and 
its  Philology  are  in  great  repute  at 
present  I  heard  an  English  M.D., 
who  was  lately  here,  say  that  in 
Medicine  they  are  many  degrees 
above  the  highest  English  school; 
while  in  Surgery,  their  practice  is 
rude  compared  with  ours. 

The  dark  ages  appear  in  Germany 
to  have  been  dark  enough.  Those 
few  who  wanted  enlightenment  had 
to  go  to  France  or  Italy  for  it ;  and 
from  many  parts  of  Germany  it  was 
no  easy  thing  to  get  to  either.  But 
just  when  the  darkness  was  about 
to  disperse — that  is  to  say,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
— a  university  was  established  in 
Prague,  which  was  more  appreci- 
ated— at  any  rate,  more  frequented 
— ^by  Germans  than  by  Bohemians. 
After  a  time,  national  jealousies  di- 
vided both  professors  and  students, 
and  these  led  at  last  to  serious  col- 
lisions, the  most  interesting  circum- 
stance attending  which  is,  that  the 
celebrated  John  Huss  exerted  him- 
self to  compose  the  quarrels.  His 
influence,  if  it  was  successfid  at  aU, 
had  no  enduring  effect ;  and  at  last 
there  occurred  a  university  row, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  produced 
the  dawn  of  that  erudition  which 
now  distinguishes  the  Fatherland. 
A  series  of  rows,  it  should  have 
been  written ;  for  there  was  a  feud 
in  operation  through  the  last  years  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  the  first 
of  the  fifteenth.     The  fights  were 
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often  fatal,  and  the  hodlea  of  the  slain 
were  dropped  quietly  into  the  waters 
of  the  Moldau.  The  Germans,  be- 
coming at  length  tired  of  these 
entertainments,  seceded  in  force,  and 
for  the  most  part  dispersed;  but 
some  2000  of  them  came  in  a  body 
to  Leipzig,  and  continued  their 
studies  as  private  scholars.  The 
Saxon  Elector  of  that  day,  however, 
read  aright  the  signs  of  this  time, 
and  improved  his  opportunity.  He 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  doctors 
and  disciples,  afforded  every  help  to 
the  studies,  and  sought  the  aid  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  in  pro- 
viding that  learning  might  take 
root  in  the  old  town.  In  Septem- 
ber 1409,  the  University  of  Leipzig 
was  opened.  As  a  testimony  of  the 
origin  of  the  University  and  of 
its  descent  horn  that  of  Prague, 
there  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  over 
an  apothecary's  shop  in  the  Grim- 
xnaische  Strasse,  the  figure  of  a  lion 
in  wood.  This  figure  did,  nearly 
500  yean  ago,  adorn  an  apothecary's 
shop  in  Pre^e ;  but  the  students, 
at  tiie  time  of  their  migration,  per- 
haps looking  on  it  as  something 
like  a  household  god,  perhaps  as  a 
trophy  to  be  borne  away  firom  the 
enemy,  took  it  down  from  its  place, 
bore  it  along  in  their  exodus,  and 
when  they  found  rest  for  the  soles 
of  their  feet,  set  it  up  in  their  city 
of  refuge.  I  am  afraid  that  not 
very  much  of  the  lion  of  Prague 
can  be  extant  now;  but  repairs 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  in 
such  a  gentle  and  partial  way,  as 
never  for  a  moment  to  interrupt  the 
true  leonine  succession;  and,  as  the 
lion  has  never  wholly  disappeared, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  correct- 
ness in  the  saying  that  it  remaineth 
unto  this  day. 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  I  find, 
exerdsed  by  law  two  powers  which 
are  worth  noting :  one  was  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  and  the  other  an 
examination  of  apothecaries'  drugs 


and  compounds.  Those  whom  it 
caught  tripping  in  either  profession 
were  likely  to  get  a  pretty  broad 
hint  to  mend  tiieir  ways.  In  at 
least  one  instance  —  in  Luther's 
days — ^the  publication  of  an  unau- 
thorised book  cost  a  bookseller  his 
Hfe. 

It  is  known  in  England  that 
education  at  a  German  university 
is  cheap;  but  very  few  Englishmen, 
I  fancy,  know  liow  cheap  it  is.  At 
Leipzig  a  course  of  lectures  costs 
the  student  five  thalers — that  is, 
fifteen  shillings  of  our  money ;  if 
he  is  in  the  eigoyment  of  a  scholar- 
ship, his  food  will  be  wholly  or 
partly  supplied  from  university 
funds ;  if  even  he  should  not  be 
a  scholar,  he  can  manage  to  get 
boarded  and  kept  moderately  in 
beer  for  somewhere  al>out  a  Uialer 
a-day.  Indeed,  a  yoath  can  live, 
be  educated  highly,  and  enjoy 
many  amusement^  the  best  of  their 
kind  —  a  first-claiBS  opera,  for  in- 
stance— ^for  lees  money  than  would 
suffice  to  sustain  bare  existence  at 
home.  And,  apropos  of  beer,  the 
student,  if  he  would  be  of  any  ac- 
count among  his  fellows,  must 
graduate  in  the  consumption  of  that 
beverage  before  he  thinks  of  addres- 
sing himself  to  any  other  fiatculty. 
I  do  not  know  the  minimum 
achievement  which  suffices  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Leipzig  Sliie;  but  I 
know  that  at  another  German  uni- 
versity, forty  pots  at  a  sitting  just 
saved  from  exclusion  but  brought 
no  credit,  and  those  who  had  shrill- 
ed their  way  to  fame  could  imbibe 
their  seventy  pots.  About  ten  pots 
make  an  English  gallon :  I  will  not 
pursue  the  calculation,  but  merely 
remark  that  these  alumni  migl^t 
benefit  by  having  it  impressed  on 
them  that  the  scale  of  honour  and 
the  table  of  ale  and  beer  measure 
are  not  the  same  thing.  Tou  wiU 
see  now  why  I  used  a  qualifying 
adverb  when  I  spoke  of  the  boaxd- 
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ing-houses  supplying  students  with 
beer.  The  duels  among  these  lads 
are  so  well  known  that  I  will  say 
but  few  words  about  them.  They 
fight  more  frequently  for  love  than 
tlorough  hatred ;  and  many  precau- 
tions are  taken  against  a  combat- 
ant inflicting  on  his  adversary  any 
wound  but  a  gash  in  the  hce.  Such 
gashes  are  looked  upon  as  marks 
of  distinction  £sur  preferable  to  any 
beauty  which  they  may  supersede. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
tried  warrior  with  his  face  scored  like 
a  New  Zealander^s,  or  an  ambitious 
tyro  with  his  patches  thick  upon 
him,  or  with  a  schismatic  nose  re- 
tained in  its  allegiance  by  diachy- 
lon only.*  Last  spring  a  madcap 
fellow  at  a  western  university  took 
it  into  his  head  to  have  pistol-fights 
with  several  of  his  c(mfrhre».  After 
he  had  fought  many  without  any 
particular  result,  he  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  man  who  was  known  to 
be  a  cool,  steady  shot  On  consul- 
tation it  was  decided  by  the  soberer 
ones  that  this  was  an  opportunity 
of  reading  the  pugnacious  youth  a 
lesson,  and  the  challenged  was  re- 
quested to  admonish  him  accord- 
ingly. The  marksman,  however, 
being  a  nuld,  good-natured  fel- 
low, hesitated  about  doing  this; 
and  they  exchanged  shots  (twice, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken)  without 
damage  to  either  side.  Hereupon 
the  challenger  insisted  upon  an- 
other fire,  and  thus  roused  his  op- 
ponent so  far  as  to  make  him  say, 
*^  Very  well  then,  you  shall  have  it 
this  time."  And  he  got  it  that 
time,  for  he  fell  dead ;  and  as  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  the  verdict 
irom  all  sides  was,  ''  Served  him 
right." 

Enumerating  these  student  x>ecu- 
liarities  leads  one  naturally  enough 


to  the  cdlar  scene  in  'Faust' ;  and 
if  you  were  only  here,  dear  Editor, 
you  might  go  with  me  this  night 
and  smoke  your  cigar  and  sip  your 
cold-without  in  Auerbach's  cellar. 
I  could  not  promise  to  seat  you  in 
the  very  room  which  gave  the  poet 
his  inspiration;  for  that  room  is 
so  deep  undeiground  that,  except 
during  fairs  or  great  gatherings,  it  \a 
not  used ;  the  company  collect  in  a 
%alon  nearer  the  level  of  the  street : 
but  the  room,  with  gas  ready  to  be 
turned  on,  is  there,  embdlished 
with  scenes  from  the  'Faust,'  but 
otherwise  exactly  as  it  was  in 
Groethe's  student  days,  and  contain- 
ing (if  you  like  to  believe  it)  the 
very  beer-barrel  on  which  Dr  Faust 
rode  out  of  it.  You  might,  how- 
ever, if  you  could  not  refresh  your- 
self in  the  very  room,  sit  on  a  little 
higher  level,  surrounded  by  memo- 
rials of  the  great  doctor,  and  in 
view  of  some  very  awful  books  of 
magic,  and  a  veracious  account  of 
Faust's  achievements  in  that  art, 
with  portraits  of  some  of  the  spirits 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  There  we  might  take 
such  sweet  converse  together  as 
should  render  the  writing  of  this 
letter  superfluous;  but  we  should 
have  to  make  our  ''finish"  about 
the  hours  at  which  people  are  dining 
at  home.  At  ten  o'clock,  cellars, 
cafeSy  and  refection-rooms  are  pretty 
well  cleared  and  darkened,  the 
sound  of  the  midnight  chimes  being 
extraordinary  in  tiie  ears  of  the 
general  population  here.  Indeed 
you  must  make  precise  airangements 
if  you  wish  to  be  let  into  your  own 
apartments  much  after  ten;  for 
locks,  bolts,  and  bars  are  made  fast 
about  that  time,  and  the  Teutonic 
nature  has  little  sympathy  with 
those    who    would    disturb    them 


*  I  heard  of  one  case  in  which  a  severed  nose-point  was,  before  the  attendant  sur- 
geon could  pick  up  and  replace  it,  nimbly  swallowed  by  a  dog.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  anecdote  is  untrue ;  but  the  careful  exclusion  of  dogs  from  all  these  en- 
counters gives  some  colour  to  such  a  tale. 
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aftorwaids.  I  recollect  a  case  where 
a  poor  senrant-girl,  who  had  been 
out  for  a  little  diversion  in  the 
New  Yearns  week,  came  back  shortly 
after  ten  and  found  the  great-door 
shut  The  thermometer  that  night 
was  considerably  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  snow  every- 
where deep.  These  girls  go  about 
in  the  coldest  weather  without 
bonnet  or  hood,  and  with  very 
little  indeed  in  the  way  of  wrapping 
— circumstances  under  which  to  be 
shut  out  for  any  length  of  time 
can  hardly  be  pleasant.  Her  family 
lived  on  the  third  floor,  and  after 
knocking  and  ringing  for  some  time, 
she  contrived  to  mi&e  them  aware 
of  her  return ;  thereupon  some  one 
went  down  to  let  her  in,  and  man- 
aged to  break  the  key  in  the  lock, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  her 
entering  that  night  So  she  had  to 
make  off  through  the  snow  to  the 
house  of  some  friend  with  whom 
she  at  length  found  shelter.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  poor  thing  was 
confined  to  bed  by  illness,  and  no 
wonder;  then  she  went  to  her 
home  in  the  country  for  a  few 
days,  but  subsequently  returned  to 
her  duties  very  little  the  worse  for 
her  adventure. 

Leipzig  is  no  longer  a  fortified 
town;  and,  considering  the  kind 
of  benefits  which  its  walls  used  to 
bring  to  it,  its  buighers  probably 
do  not  greatly  grieve  at  being  left 
naked  to  their  enemies.  The  old 
enceinte  began  to  be  levelled  at  the 
end  of  last  centuiy,  and  has  since 
been  removed  little  by  little,  which 
even  in  a  military  sense  was  an  un- 
objectionable measure,  for  the  works 
would  have  been  useless  against  a 
modem  attack.  Moreover,  the  site 
of  them  has  wisely  not  been  built 
over,  but  is  now  a  public  promenade, 
flanked,  where  the  works  were  broad, 
with  trees,  flowers,  and  lawns,  se- 
parating the  old  town  from  its 
younger  suburbs,  and    forming  a 


little  country  in  the  city,  which  is 
a  boon  to  the  inhabitants  whose 
value    can    hardly    be    estimated. 
Some  part  of  it  may  be  reached 
after  a  short  walk  from  almost  any 
quarter;  and, when  the  season  serves^ 
an  Englishman  may  stroll  off  there 
with  his  'Times'  or  his  'Blackwood/ 
and  under  the  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs,  and  in  view  of  lawns  and 
flower-beds  which  are  anything  but 
melancholy,  lounge  away  an  hour 
without  being  troubled  by  a  re- 
minder that  he  sits  in  the  heart 
of  a  populous  manufacturing  town« 
One  portion  of  the  main  ditch  has 
not  been  filled  in,  but  remains  as  a 
drill-ground  and  the  site  of  a  bar- 
rack, the  latter  being  dignified  with 
the  name  of  ^'  the  castle,"  in  sup- 
port of  which  appeUation  it  has 
been  furnished  with  a  turret  or 
clock-tower  of  some  altitude.   Pass- 
ers-by may  look  down  from  the 
promenade  into  the   drill^ground, 
and,  if  they  be  German  tax-payers, 
become  entirely  satisfied  that  they 
get  full  value  for  their  money  in  the 
form  of  wonderful  motions  and  con- 
tortions to  which  the  bodies  of  re- 
cruits are  subjected.   I  have  known 
some    humorous    people    to    g^w 
merry  over  our  goose-step,  exten- 
sion-motions, and  so  on ;  but  noth- 
ing that  our  most  ingenious  pipe- 
clay ever  invented  can  equal  ^e 
antics  which  may  be    seen    here 
daily  in  the  old  ditch:  indeed  I 
could  hot  have  imagined  that  such 
things  were  done  elsewhere  than  in 
a  pantomime.    Again,  when,  to  re- 
lieve our  recruits  of  stiffness  and 
awkwardness,  we  put  them  through 
an  exercise  which  makes  them  look 
like  guys,  we  keep  them  screened 
from  observation  in  the  barrack- 
yard  ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  subjecting  the  awk> 
ward  squads  to  the  jeers  of  boys  or 
the  wonder  or  pity  of  passengers, 
unless  it  be  that  the  tax -payers 
aforesaid  may  see  and  rejoice. 
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Evon  after  the  johnny-TawB  have 
been  stretched  and  twisted  and 
made  to  throw  their  legs  round 
their  necks  and  to  point  their  toes 
straight  to  the  rear,  they  are  not 
well  set  up.  They  can  light,  and 
fight  well,  which  is  the  essential 
thing;  bnt  I  say  again  that  they  are 
not  well-set-np  young  men.  Their 
gait  is  awkward,  and  their  appear- 
ance anything  but  smart.  Private 
soldiers  wearing  spectacles  are,  too, 
a  rather  strange  sight  for  English 
eyes.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  temporary 
fashion  which  at  present  prescribes 
the  tightest  of  trousers  for  all  the 
troops.  Such  integuments  cannot 
conduce  to  freedom  of  motion,  or  be 
recommended  foranymilitary  reason; 
neither  can  they  be  defended  as  cal- 
culated to  exhibit  any  grace  or  beauty 
peculiar  to  Teutons,  for  a  decent — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  good — ^pair  of 
legs  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  There 
is  something,  too,  in  the  get-up  of 
the  military  which  makes  them  look 
high-shouldered.  I  do  not  see  the 
same  defect  in  civilians,  and  there- 
fore conclude  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  belting  or  the  button- 
ing, or  some  peculiarity  in  the  build 
of  the  tunic,  which  causes  this 
unpleasant  appearance.  A  Prussian, 
assuming  an  attitude  of  respect, 
becomes  feaifully  rigid.  Even  in 
the  street,  if  you  observe  an  officer 
making  way  for  a  lady  or  receiving 
her  commands,  you  will  see  his 
elbows  fly  out  from  his  sides,  his 
shoulders  go  up,  and  then  a  trans- 
fixing of  his  whole  frame,  which 
makes  you  doubt  whether  flexibility 
and  motion  be  not  gone  for  ever. 
Till  I  got  used  to  seeing  this,  I  was 
always  reminded  by  it  of  Mr  Turvey- 
drop,  who,  in  his  regency  choker  and 
high-ooUared  coat,  could  only  lift 
his  eyebrows  and  shoulders  by  way 
of  a  bow,  and  always  went  through 


that  exercise  when  he  paid  a  com- 
pliment or  did  obeisance.  Let  me 
have  done,  however,  with  animad- 
version,  for  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  write  anything  disparaging 
of  them..  More  inoffensive  people 
than  the  troops,  officers  and  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  meet.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  swagger  about  them, 
and  the  most  staid  of  citizens  are  not 
better  behaved  in  places  of  public 
resort  I  should  imagine,  £rom  the 
look  of  things,  that  subordination 
will  be  perfect,  and  that  'Misci- 
plines"  are  "  used  "  in  a  fashion  that 
would  satisfy  Captain  Fluellen. 

The  use  of  that  unlucky  word 
discipline  has  given  me  a  pang,  and 
turned  my  thoughts  to  a  subject  far 
remote  from  the  walks  of  Leipzig. 
It  is  not  always  pleasant  to  find 
that  you  have  been  entirely  in  the 
right ;  it  is  not  pleasant  for  me,  and 
I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to 
you,  dear  Editor,  to  find  Maga's 
opinions  concerning  the  discipline 
of  an  army  in  which  we  are  both 
far  more  interested  than  in  the 
Prussian,  corroborated  by  the  very 
highest  authority.  When  you  spoke 
concerning  "Subordination"  in  Oc- 
tober* last,  and  commented  upon 
the  decline  of  obedience  among  our 
troops,  as  in  every  profession  or  insti- 
tution in  England,  I  little  expected 
that  in  less  than  four  months  from 
the  utterance  of  your  words  such  an 
amount  of  insubordination  would 
be  confessed  to  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  preserve  order  and 
to  uphold  discipline.  We  had 
before  to  deplore  the  frequency  of 
desertion  and  the  unlawful  sale  of 
regimental  necessaries;  now  we 
have  made  a  frirther  step— a  fearful 
step — downwards,  and  are  con- 
fronted by  "the  prevalence  of 
acts  of  insubordination,  committed 
chiefly  by  very  young  soldiers."  t 


♦  Blackwood's Magnxine  for  October  1876— article,  "Subordination." 

t  Depaty  A^jntant-Oenerara  letter  in  'Standard '  newtpaper  of  February  10th. 
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This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  service, 
and  a  most  unhappy  state  it  is;  but 
it  is  of  no  use  to  make  a  helpless 
moan  over  it;  the  thing  is  to  coirect 
it  Kow,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
remedy  proposed.  Are  the  bands 
of  discipline  drawn  tighter)  Are 
indulgences  suspended  until  there 
is  better  behaviour  9  Is  any  step 
taken  to  impress  the  many  offenders 
(principally  very  young  soldiers,  it 
appears)  with  tiie  magnitude,  in  a 
zQilitaiy  view,  of  the  crime  which 
they  so  often  commit  1  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  And  mark  now  the  apt- 
ness of  a  remark  which  you  made 
in  your  paper  on  '*  Subordination  " 
above  quoted — ^viz.,  "  While  every 
day  furnishes  examples  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  discipline  to  prevent 
crime,  all  changes  in  the  regulations 
are  relaxations,  not  restrictions." 
Yes,  the  hill  will  not  come  to 
Mahomet,  so  Mahomet  will  go  to 
the  hiU  :  the  disobedient  will  not 
conform  to  the  law,  so  the  law  must 
be  made  to  conform  to  disobedience. 
Commanding  officers  are  desired  to 
wink  hard  when  young  soldiers  kick 
against  authority,  and  to  treat  this 
playful  propensity  with  all  possible 
tenderness.  Does  any  sane  man 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  such  man- 
agement f  It  is  true  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  doing  away  with  the 
quantity  of  recorded  crime — ^that  is, 
of  concealing  for  a  time  the  state  of 
the  service — for  where  there  is  no 
law  there  can  be  no  transgression. 
In  the  same  way  we  might,  by 
making  the  civil  laws  inoperative, 
have  blank  calendars  at  the  assizes ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  blot  out  crime  in  this  way. 
However,  this  is  to  be  the  plan; 
and '  The  Times,'  I  perceive,  heartily 
approves  it^  arguing  that  our  young 
men  of  the  present  day  are  not  like 
the  young  men  of  old,  and  that 
they  will  not  stand  the  pressure  of 
authority  as  their  predecessors  did ; 
but  'The  Times'  does  not  tell  us 


what  use  we  may  make  as  soldiers 
of  young  men  who  will  not  bear  the 
pressure  of  authority.  But,  again, 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  make 
light  of  insubordination,  the  great 
official  whose  instructions  I  am  dis- 
cussing thinks  proper  to  throw  the 
blame  of  it  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
on  the  non-commissioned  officera, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  repress  it. 
This  blame  may  be  deserved.  The 
War  Office  must  have  the  beat 
means  of  knowing.  But  if  it  be 
so,  what  comfort  do  we  get  f  We 
leam  that  not  only  are  the  young 
soldiers  prone  to  commit  the  crime, 
but  that  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  who  should  discourage  this 
crime,  are  the  principal  agents  in 
bringing  it  about — a  lugh  testimony 
to  their  efficiency !  I  am  quite 
aware,  however,  that  these  remarks 
of  mine  might,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  be  answered  by  the  helpless 
bleat^  '*  WeU,  the  truth  is,  we  can't 
put  it  down,  and  it  is  no  use  trying; 
so  the  best  thing  is  to  put  a  good 
face  on  it,  and  try  if  the  wheels  will 
work  a  little  longer."  I  fear  there 
might  be  only  too  much  truth  in 
such  a  reply;  but^  admitting  this, 
I  am  still  unable  to  comprehend 
the  wanton  encouragement  given  to 
crime  by  promulgating  these  in- 
structions and  opinions  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  criminals  who 
have  drawn  them  forth  can  read  and 
study  them.  Can  it  strengthen 
discipline  to  let  offenders  know 
that  their  chief  makes  great  excuses 
for  them,  and  is  rather  inclined  to 
cast  the  blame  of  their  misdeeds  on 
their  superiors?  Can  there  be  a 
surer  way  of  bringing  into  utter 
contempt  those  superiors  whose 
authority  has  been  already  resisted! 
If  the  instructions  to  which  I  allude 
had  been  issued  with  a  view  of 
gratifying  the  basest  of  our  dema- 
gogues, things  could  hardly  have 
been  ordered  otherwise  than  they 
have  been.     If  the  promulgation  of 
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these  feeble  instrnctioiis  was  nn- 
avoidable,  as  '  The  Times'  thinks  it 
neasy  why  could  not  the  letter  con- 
taining them  have  been  confident 
iially  communicated  to  command- 
ing officers )  This  is  a  course  well 
enough  understood,  and  often  fol- 
lowed j  it  is  a  course  which,  if  ever 
applicable,  must  be  fitting  in  a  case 
like  this.  We  shall  see  what  comes 
of  this  infatuated  conduct.  Likely 
enough  it  may  show  a  decrease  in 
the  records  of  crime,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  crimes  may  pass  un- 
noticed ;  but  how  will  it  affect  the 
discipline  of  the  service  generally  1 
We  cannot  for  ever  go  on  conniving 
and  ignoring.  The  indiscipline 
which  cannot  be  checked  in  its  first 
stages  will  assuredly  grow  and 
strengthen,  and  may  show  itself  in 
a  form  calculated  to  astonish  us. 
Thus  we  drift  supinely  towards  an- 
archy. But  I  shall  weary  you 
with  my  lamentations,  which  I 
have  no  right  to  indulge  at  all 
just  now,  for  it  is  carnival  time, 
and  the  infinitesimal  modicum  of 
levity  which  commonly  lies  dor- 
mant in  the  German  nature  is 
aroused  and  heavily  apparent. 
Masks  and  noses,  exhibited  for  sale, 
are  the  chief  commodities  in  the 
shop- windows  j  and  fancy-dress  balls, 
where  the  costumes  are  in  the  style 
of  broadest  pantomime,  and  the 
entertainments  very  slow,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  But  as  Lent 
draws  near,  there  is  a  little  outdoor 
display,  evidently  the  remains  of 
some  real  fun  which  was  relished 
in  ancient  days.  This  people,  I  am 
persuaded,  was  once  lively  j  how 
then  shall  we  account  for  the  change 
that  has  come  over  iti  Has  it  be- 
come fat-witted  with  drinking  of 
rivers  of  beer  and  sleeping  upon 
benches  after  noon  1  has  tobacco  re- 
duced it  to  a  state  of  chronic  comal 
or  did  some  mighty  enchanter 
like  Dr  Faust  suddenly  turn  every 
one  morally  to  stone  1    Well,  really. 


from  the  solemn  way  in  which  they, 
lining  the  streets,  behold  the  mum- 
mers pass,  it  is  fair  to  think  that 
there  is  some  spell  upon  the  crowd. 
You  do  not  see  a  smile  on  even  a 
juvenile  face,  and  no  noise  of 
laughter,  joke,  gibe,  or  repartee 
breaks  what  would  be  a  sUence, 
were  it  not  for  the  grinding  of 
wheels.  For  the  mummers  pass 
along  in  busses,  carriages,  and  carts, 
decorated  with  much  yellow  and  red 
drapery,  and  with  banners  for  the 
occasion.  A  Sunday  procession  of 
this  kind,  which  I  witnessed  lately, 
must  have  been  a  mile  long,  and 
was,  I  believe,  made  up  of  the  guilds 
df  the  different  trades.  The  Abbot 
of  Unreason  was  drawn  along  in 
state,  and  there  were  several  Maid 
Marians,  and  male  characters  in 
various-coloured  beards,  the  latter 
being  remains,  no  doubt,  of  the 
Cain-coloured,  orange-tawny,  purple- 
in-grain,  and  perfect  yellow  beards 
commemorated  by  Shakespeare  as 
having  been  worn  in  the  mysteries 
and  masques.  One  fool,  who  had  a 
carriage  to  himself,  was  exceedingly 
well  dressed  and  appointed;  he 
performed  a  little  pantomime,  but 
had  not  a  word  to  say  to  the  grave 
crowd.  The  principal  part  of  the 
characters  seemed  to  have  no  object 
in  their  costumes  except  to  make 
themselves  as  grotesque  as  possible, 
with  noses  and  extraordinary  hats. 
I  should,  however,  mention  that 
among  the  butcher's  fraternity  there 
moved  a  van  full  of  men  got  up  as 
pigs;  and  that  in  front  of  one 
carriage  I  saw  a  reveller  well  cos- 
tumed as  a  bear.  Some  few 
bouquets  were  thrown  from  the 
carriages  among  the  crowd,  but  did 
not  produce  much  excitement ;  in- 
deed the  jester  and  the  bands  of 
music  were  the  only  beings  that  had 
any  life  in  them. 

Live  and  learn.  The  Carnival 
was  not  over  when  I  wrote  the  fore- 
going paragraph ;  and  since  that  I 
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have  witnessed  for  my  comfort  that 
Leipzigors  once  in  the  year  can  not 
only  go  in  for  a  day  of  regular  enjoy- 
menty  but  can  he  mildly  playful  and 
lively.  They  had  not  been  fooled  to 
the  top  of  their  bent  till  the  last  days 
of  the  Carnival ;  but  when  thespiritof 
fun  fairly  came  upon  them,  Momus, 
how  they  went  it !  They  had  pro- 
cessions which  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  that  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, but  the  cars  were  higher 
and  more  profusely  ornamented. 
On  these  were  to  be  seen  Prince 
Carnival  with  his  attendants,  and 
many  allegorical  eharacters,  and 
gigantic  figures,  with  banners  float- 
ing about  them,  and  bands  playing 
before  them.  There  was  a  character, 
too,  that  was  not  allegorical  at  all, 
but  represented  the  Prince  of  Wales 
returning  from  India  with  white 
elephants  and  heaven  only  knows 
what  Eastern  properties  in  front  of 
his  car.  His  Eoyal  Highness  was 
five  or  six  yards  above  the  ground, 
and  the  platform  on  which  he  and 
his  suite  sat  was  considerably  broader 
than  the  base  of  the  carriage,  so  that 
his  elevation  was  not  without  its 
dangers.  I  believe,  however,  that 
no  accident  happened.  But  the 
procession  was,  on  this  occasion, 
the  smaller  part  of  the  revelry.  The 
whole  population  turned  out  into 
the  streets  and  squares,  and  after 
their  mild  fashion  celebrated  the 
Carnival  ''  Varnished  faces  "  were 
quite  the  order  of  the  day.  Some 
walked  about  grotesquely  clad  cap- 
a-pie^  but  it  was  commoner  to  see 
an  absurd  mask  only,  or  a  hideous 
nose.  Old  and  young  alike  became 
masquers ;  but  what  was  more  in- 
dispensable than  to  go  masked,  was 
to  carry  in  your  hand  one  of  three 
instruments  of  pleasantry.  One  is 
a  rattle,  far  milder  than  an  infant's 
toy,  and  this  is  rubbed  along  the 
back  or  the  arm  to  astonish ;  another 
is  a  sort  of  staff  made  of  two  or 
three  laths,  with  elastic  matter  be- 
tween, so  that  it  collapses  when  it 


strikes  an  object;  the  third  is  a 
bladder  filled  with  peas  or  some- 
thing to  make  a  noise.  The  fun 
consists  in  scraping  and  being 
scraped  with  therattleSi  exchanging 
taps  with  the  staves,  and  deiding 
harmless  blows  with  the  bladders ; 
and  it  is  fun  that  never  seems  to 
tire  through  a  long  Carnival  day. 
The  people  really  laughed  on  this 
occasion,  and  had  some  spirited  con- 
tests with  the  bladders ;  but  I  saw 
nothing  like  malice  or  anger  any- 
where. And  let  me  note,  that  td- 
though  I  must  have  seen  many 
thousand  people  out  making  holi- 
day, many  of  them  of  the  very 
humblest  classes,  /  saw  one  drttkk- 
EN  HAN,  and  one  only  ! 

As  the  carriages  moved  along  the 
market-place,  they  passed  an  ancient 
and  picturesque  building  which  has 
stood  through  many  Carnivals,  cele- 
brated in  different  styles,  but  which, 
I  am  told,  will  not  stand  through 
another.  The  venerable  Eath-haus 
is  fated  to  be  taken  away  and  re- 
placed by  a  modem  edifice,  and  its 
approaching  end  is  much  to  be 
r^pretted.  There  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  another  site 
for  the  new  building,  and  in  so 
allowing  the  old  one  to  remain  as 
long  as  it  will  stand.  I  quite  won- 
der that  there  is  not  an  archaic 
party  strong  enough  to  procure  the 
prolongation  of  its  already  long  ex- 
istence. It  has  stood  since  1240, 
and  witnessed,  of  course,  remark- 
able changes  and  some  exciting 
events.  Its  basement  still  contains 
the  dungeons  and  torture-chambers 
with  their  horrid  furniture  and  ap- 
pliances, just  as  they  existed  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  of  late  years  the 
entrances  to  these  have  been  bricked 
up.  Many  and  many  a  stirring 
scene  was  enacted  within  its  walls 
in  Luther's  days,  and  in  front  of  it 
took  place  the  numerous  executions 
which  occurred  here  at  that  period. 
As  many  as  three  hundred  citieens 
of  Leipzig  were  at  one  time  doomed 
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to  death  for  offences  connected  with 
religion.  I  know  not  whether  they 
all  Buffered,  but  those  who  died  were 
brought  out  in  batches  of  from  three 
to  eight  piersons  and  put  to  death 
before  tbe  Eath-haus  gate.  Yes, 
Leipzig  paid  very  dearly  for  the 
publication  of  Dr  Martin  Luther's 
works  and  approval  of  his  doctrines ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  has  hitherto 
shown  a  determination  to  hold  fast 
the  religious  liberty  so  gloriously 
won  by  the  blood  of  its  martyrs. 
I  know  another  part  of  the  world  in 
which  men  died  by  fire,  axe,  and 
gibbet  for  the  same  inestimable 
benefit,  but  where  Christians  seem 
half  inclined  voluntarily  to  surren- 
der their  spiritual  privileges  and  to 
go  into  bondage  once  more  at  the 
bidding  of  a  few  fanatical  priests. 
It  makes  one  almost  despair  of 
human  nature  this  thought  that 
religious  principles  have  no  stronger 
hold  in  our  minds  than  a  feushion 
of  dress  or  a  popular  amusement, 
as  if  they  were  a  matter  of  taste  or 
fancy  in  which  the  necessity  for 
variety  were  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations.  It  is  discouraging 
enoagh  when  we  see  medical  science 
running  into  extremes  of  fashion, 
now  bidding  us  live  on  sixpence 
arday  and  earn  it,  now  bidding  us 
eat  and  drink  for  mankind  are  being 
starved  to  death,  then  coming  back 
again  to  the  old  point  of  recom- 
mending hard  work  and  meagre 
diet;  but  this  inconstancy,  this 
eubservience  of  science  to  &shion, 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  do- 
mination of  fashion  over  religion. 
To  think  that  belief  works  in  a 
cycle,  that  we  are  continually  going 
over  old  ground,  and  that  after  a 
lapse  of  a  few  centuries  we  may 
find  in  our  path  ashes,  blood-stains, 
charred  bones,  and  perceive  that  we 
are  exactly  at  the  point  where  our 
ancestors  stood  and  fought  the  great 
fight  which,  it  was  thought,  had 
started  us  on  a  forward  course  for 
ever ! 


But  to  our  muttons :  I  was  dis- 
coursing of  the  old  Eath-haus  which, 
if  it  could  speak,  might  certainly 
give  us  a  caution  or  two  as  to  the 
amount  of  power  over  us  which  it 
is  advisable  to  give  to  Eome.  One 
incident  which  we  know  without 
its  telling  is  that  an  unfortunate 
Leipziger,  who  once  presumed  to 
animadvert  on  the  scandalous  lives 
of  the  Eoman  clergy,  was  hauled 
into  the  market-place  imder  the 
Kath-haus  windows,  and  there  had 
his  tongue  torn  out  and  nailed  to  a 
block — a  pleasant  discipline  this  to 
go  back  to !  But  all  the  Bath-haus 
sentences  were  not  of  the  same 
cruel  type  as  those  which  I  have 
hitherto  indicated.  When  the  mild 
influence  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood was  not  interposed,  an  offender 
might  get  off  sometimes  without 
sacrifice  of  life  or  limb.  There 
stood  beside  the  wall  of  the  old 
house  a  conveniency  in  the  shape 
of  a  whipping-post,  where  culprits 
under  simply  secular  accusation  fre- 
quently expiated  their  transgres- 
sions. It  was  used,  I  find,  as  lately 
as  in  1836;  and  I  think  some 
towns  in  England  were  not  much 
in  advance  of  Leipzig  in  abolishing 
public  whippings;  at 'any  rate,  I 
know  of  one  borough  where  a  whip- 
ping took  place  in  the  market-place 
as  late  as  1826.  The  whipping- 
post, however,  falls  into  the  shade 
when  we  are  told  of  another  insti- 
tution the  exact  parallel  to  which 
I  think  we  cannot  claim  to  have 
possessed,  although  we  had  some 
terrors  akin  to  it.  There  was  a 
stone  to  which  railing  market-wo- 
men were  attached,  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  in  the  sight  of  all 
their  sisterhood;  and  a  very  salutary 
influence  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
had  in  more  boisterous  days,  before 
the  Faust  spell,  which  I  have  before 
suggested,  passed  over  scolding  and 
Billingsgate,  as  well  as  everything 
else  that  savours  of  animation.  The 
stone  is  gone  now,  and  I  must  say 
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I  never  saw  or  heard  the  least  indi- 
cation that  such  an  admonition  is 
necessary. 

The  plan  of  the  old  building  is 
rectangular^  the  rectangle  being 
broken  by  only  the  projecting  porch. 
The  height  of  the  ridge  above  the 
eaves  is  about  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  eaves  above  the  ground ;  so 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  roof  is 
pitched  at  an  extremely  sharp  angle. 
The  front  and  back  walls,  however, 
rise  at  intervals  in  six  ornamented 
gables,  and  the  cross-roofing  from 
these  gables  has  about  the  same 
pitch  as  the  main  roof,  the  cross- 
ridges  cutting  into  the  latter  at 
about  half  its  height  The  two 
ends  of  the  buildings  have  gables, 
the  edges  of  which  are  wrought  in 
steps  and  ornamented.  The  smaller 
gables  in  the  faces  are  similarly 
worked.  Over  the  porch  (which  is 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  front)  rises  a 
tower  and  clock-turret,  to  my  fancy 
not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  windows  are  every 
one  barred  with  crossed  iron,  re- 
minding us  of  days  when  the  secu- 
rity of  houses  coidd  not  be  entirely 
confided  to  the  police.  The  effect 
of  the  grey-faced  gables  standing 
out  from  the  brown-tiled  roof  is 
very  pleasing;  but  the  structure 
looks  its  best  when  the  snow  is 
resting  on  the  few  parts  of  it  which 
are  flat  enough  for  snow  to  rest  on, 
and  when  the  winter  sun  is  shining 
on  it,  and  shadows  are  being  pushed 
out 

I  find  the  Eastern  Germans  pay 
us  the  compliment  of  learning  l^g- 
lish  in  preference  to  every  other 
language,  and  many  of  them  who 
have  never  been  out  of  their  own 
country  speak  it  remarkably  well. 
At  present  there  is  rather  a  rage  for 
learning  it,  and  youth  of  both  sexes 
work  at  it  with  a  will — with  more 
will  than  success,  indeed,  for,  hav- 
ing no  English  instructor,  they  are 
apt  to  misunderstand  the  precise 
value  of  our  phrases  and  words.    I 


am  quite  aware,  my  dear  Editor, 
that  a  Briton  half  instructed  in  a 
foreign  tongue  makes  about  as  lidi* 
culous  blunders  as  it  is  possible  to 
perpetrate  j  therefore  it  is  not  from 
blindness  to  my  own  faults  that  I 
venture  to  animadvert  on  the  faults 
of  foreigners.  Only  I  am  not  struck 
by  the  dissonance  of  my  own  errors, 
and  I  do  perceive  the  slips  of  Ger- 
mans b^^mning  to  speak  English; 
and  if  we  be  not  ill-natured  in  our 
mirth,  which  I  am  sure  we  are  not^ 
why  should  not  you  and  I  have  a 
quiet  laugh  over  a  German  idea  or 
two  rendered  in  English?  I  had 
the  privilege  the  other  day  of  seeing 
some  letters  and  other  compositions, 
the  achievements  of  a  young  Teuton 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  remember  a 
few  sentences.  The  writer  says  to 
his  friend,  "Since  you  have  fulfilled 
my  wishes  and  scattered  my  sor- 
rows, my  thank  is  great  enough  to 
be  expressed  in  this  letter."  Fur- 
ther on  he,  after  inviting  his  corre- 
spondent to  *^ frequent''  Leipzig, 
promises  to  '^  render  the  visit  dur- 
ing the  summer."  And  then  he 
announces  that  "my  uncle  has  been 
displaced  to  Cologne,  and  has  in- 
vited me  to  squander  my  vacancies 
in  his  family."  The  last  sentence 
has  not  been  interpreted  for  me, 
but  I  imagine  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  spend  his  vacation  with 
his  relative.  The  full  power  of  his 
English,  however,  comes  out  best 
in  a  litUe  translation,  which,  as  it  is 
very  short,  you  will  perhaps  allow 
me  to  transcribe. 

"  Tlu  Calmness  of  Charles  XIT. 

*'  The  king  was  in  his  cabin  dictat- 
ing a  letter  to  his  secretaiy.  A  bomb 
fell  on  the  home,  and  got  through  the 
roof.  The  secretary  turned  his  con- 
founded looks  to  Uie  king.  'Well,' 
said  the  king,  *  what  do  you  have,  then  t 
Why  let  you  fall  your  pen  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  aire  !  the  bomb ' 

"  *  WeU,'  said  the  king, '  which  ref- 
erence has  that  with  the  letter  I  dic- 
tate in  this  moment?'  and  he  con- 
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tinned  dictating  with  the  greatest  cold- 
bloodedness." 

Those  BritonB  who  may  yet  care 
anything  for  Martin  Lather  may,  if 
they  come  to  Leipzig,  still  attend 
service  in  a  chnrch  where  he  preach- 
ed one  of  Mb  Eefoimation  sermons 
(the  first  of  them,  some  chroniclers 
say),  the  Paulinnm,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Dominicans.  If  he 
should  desire  to  behold  the  scene  of 
Luther's  celebrated  Latin  disputa- 
tion concerning  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, I  am  afraid  that  he  could 
not  be  gratified,  as  the  old  castle  of 
Pleiasenburg,  in  which  it  took  place, 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  pre- 
sent barrack  built  on  its  site.  The 
churches  are  certainly  not  Leipzig's 
strong  point,  either  as  regards  their 
architecture,  decorations,  number, 
or  the  magnitude  of  any  of  them. 
There  is,  however,  one  church,  the 
Thomas,  memorable  as  that  of  which 
Sebastian  Bach  was  organist  His 
music  is  sung  or  played  there  every 
alternate  Saturday,  and  crowds  go 
to  hear  it  The  organist  to-day  sits 
on  the  same  stool  which  supported 
Bach;  it  is  always  pointed  out  to 
the  visitor  as  a  precious  relic.  Yet, 
much  as  Bach's  music  is  appreciat- 
ed, his  grave,  which  is  somewhere 
in  Leipzig,  is  unknown.  At  any- 
thing that  savours  of  neglect  of  a 
great  musician  one  is  here  apt  to 
wonder  greatly,  for  music  is  certain- 
ly the  ruling  passion  and  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  town;  and  in  Leipzig, 
most  judges  say,  music  is  composed 
and  played  in  such  superior  style 
as  has  been  attained  to  nowhere  else 
in  the  world. 

The  new  theatre  which  stands  in 
the  Augustus  Flatz  is  a  handsome 
building,  exeellentlyconstructed  and 
adorned  within.  In  it  are  given 
operas  about  four  times  in  the  week, 
the  finest  being  on  Sundays.  The 
music  is  principally  German ;  there 
is  some  French,  but  rarely  Italian, 
which  latter  school  is  something 
hi^i^  an  abomination  to  the  German 


mind.  And  German  taste  is  spread- 
ing too.  Occasionally  I  hear  a  coun- 
tryman of  my  own  exclaiming  that 
he  '* cannot  stand"  Bossini,  that 
Bellini  (do  you  remember  what  we 
used  to  think  of  him  1)  is  simply  in- 
tolerable,  and  so  on.  But  whatever 
the  music,  they  put  the  pieces  very 
well  on  the  stage,  have  a  magnifi- 
cent orchestra,  and  generally  some 
fine  singers.  An  orchestra  stall 
costs  half-a-crown.  The  perfection 
of  music,  however,  is  to  be  heard  at 
the  Gewant-haus  concerts,  which 
are  entertainments  supported  by 
private  subscription.  From  small 
beginnings  they  have  grown  to  bo 
a  dominant  power,  able  to  dictate 
to  the  musical  world  and  to  make 
or  mar  reputations  therein.  Their 
hall  is  built  as  to  both  size  and  form 
according  to  the  best  ascertained 
rules  of  musical  acoustics,  and  no 
trouble  is  spared  to  keep  the  stand- 
ing band  up  to  the  highest  level  of 
the  day,  and  to  attract  migratory 
stars.  Indeed,  the  trouble  in  get- 
ting performers  must  now  He  chiefly 
in  selecting,  for  to  have  been  heard 
there  confers  fame,  and  the  appli- 
cants outnumber  by  many  the  se- 
lected. The  Gewant-haus  is  a 
rather  more  expensive  entertain- 
ment than  the  opera,  but  it  is  still 
very  moderate ;  about  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  is  the  price  of  a  single 
ticket. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
music  I  will  mention  to  you  a  Uttle 
practice  of  the  teachers  which  it 
would  bo  well  for  us  English  to  try 
and  defeat.  Most  of  them  make 
considerably  higher  chaiges  to  the 
English  and  American  students  than 
to  the  Germans.  Though  the  dis- 
tinction thus  made  is  pretty  well 
known,  the  sufferers  by  it  have  been 
able  as  yet  to  make  no  successM 
resistance.  After  coming  all  thi& 
way  for  instruction  they  cannot 
conveniently  forego  it,  and  so  havo 
to  submit  to  the  amercement,  for 
the  treatment  is  the  same  from  all 
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8ide8y  and  no  teacher  is  more  liberal 
than  hlB  neighbour.  I  do,  however, 
know  of  an  English  lady  having 
evaded  a  tax  which  none  of  ns  can 
resist  She  induced  a  German  friend 
to  write  to  a  professor  and  inquire 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  take 
a  pupil,  without  mentioning  the  na- 
tionality; she  contrived  to  receive 
the  German  tariff,  and  to  make  an  en- 
gagement as  if  for  a  native.  When 
the  maestro  found  that  his  disciple 
was  English,  his  fury  was  great  He 
did  not  attempt  to  cancel  his  bar- 
gain (to  the  honour  of  high  and  low 
mnong  Germans  be  it  said,  they 
rarely  break  their  engagements),  but 
he  thought  that  his  countrywoman 
had  done  him  a  grievous  wrong. 
Let  me  be  just  to  them,  however ; 
they  are  not  all  sordid,  although  they 
think  it  fair  to  be  down  on  us. 

That  which  is  now  the  second 
theatre  in  Leipzig  was,  until  the 
year  1870,  the  first  It  has  no 
architectural  pretension  at  all,  is  of 
a  rambling,  unhandsome  form,  and, 
from  the  appearance  of  its  waUs,  it 
must  be  tolerably  old.  This,  how- 
>ever,  is  of  course  the  building  which 
is  associated  with  the  triumphs  in 
Leipzig  of  the  great  lights  that  have 
now  passed  away.  Here  Handel, 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  Weber 
delighted  Leipzig  audiences.  Here 
it  was  that  Schiller,  witnessing  the 
first  performance  of  his  '*  Maid  of 
Orleans,"  was  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  cheered  by  the  whole  audience, 
and  afterwards  returned  thanks  from 
his  box.  The  same  evening,  when 
the  entertainment  was  over,  the 
people,  gathering  in  multitudes  in 
4he  square  outside  the  theatre,  form- 
ed a  lane  in  their  midst  for  the 
passage  of  the  author  towards  his 
•dwelling,  and  stood  bareheaded  as 
he  went  along. 

There  is,  on  one  side  of  the  mar- 
ket-square, near  to  Auerbach's  cel- 
lar, and  at  right  an^es  to  the  Eath- 
haus,  a  building  wluch  has  received 
a  great  many  persons  illustrious  by 


a  title  different  from  that  of  Schil- 
ler. It  belongs  either  to  the  state 
or  to  the  municipality,  and  has  for 
a  very  long  time  been  set  apart  for 
the  reception  of  imperial  and  royal 
sojourners.  Peter  the  Great  was 
lodged  there,  then  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  Frederick  the  Greats  and 
at  last  Napoleon.  It  was  in  this 
house  that  the  last-named  passed 
some  part  of  the  night  before 
commencing  his  ill-starred  retreat 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Saxony,  an 
aged  pair,  were  in  the  same  house 
all  through  the  battle,  and,  after  it, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
Between  those'  days  and  these  the 
present  German  Kaiser  forms  a  re- 
markable link.  He  was  nine 
years  old  when  his  father  was 
humbled  and  almost  ruined  by  the 
defeat  of  Jena.  H~e  was  eighteen 
when  Waterloo  did  something  to- 
wards avenging  the  injuries  suffered 
by  his  country  and  his  funily. 
Kow  in  his  old  age  he  has  pretty 
well  wiped  out  the  score.  It  pleases 
me  to  reflect  how  the  gallant  old 
man  saw  those  eventful  days  of  the 
first  French  Empire  which  to  ns 
are  merely  a  part  of  history,  and 
how  in  his  last  great  war  he  did 
not  visit  France  with  a  merely  he- 
reditary vengeance,  but  repaid  in- 
juries which  he  had  seen  and  felt 
But  while  I  think  of  this  I  remem- 
ber also  that  Prussia  may  have 
been  indirectly  the  cause  of  Napo- 
leon's ambition,  and  so  may  have 
reaped  what  she  had  sown.  Frede- 
rick, probably,  was  Napoleon's  in- 
spiration. Frederick's  was  the  fame 
with  which  Europe  was  ringing 
when  Napoleon  was  brooding  over 
the  art  of  war.  Frederick's  army, 
Frederick's  strategy  and  tactics,  his 
principles  and  sentiments  in  r^ard 
to  war,  were  the  military  studi^  of 
the  day ;  and  one  can  trace^  with- 
out much  imagination,  in  the 
early  Italian  campaigns,  a  method 
very  like  that  of  father  Fritz. 
Later  on  in  his  career  Napoleon 
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may  have  thought  of  rivalliog 
CsBsar;  but  irhen  his  fame  was  only 
budding,  he  probably  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  destiny  for  him 
to  come  near  the  great  Frederick's 
achievements.  He  lived  to  do  far 
greater  things  than  Frederick  ever 
thought  of;  and  he,  in  his  rising 
days,  evinced  a  capacity  for  com- 
mand which  Frederick  never  pos- 
sessed— for  Frederick,  if  he  had 
not  succeeded  to  a  crown,  would 
scarcely  have  won  one;  and  he 
made  blunders,  and  exacted  impossi- 
bilities from  his  officers  in  the  field, 
which  things,  without  an  assured 
position,  he  could  not  have  done 
with  impunity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  I^apoleon  showed  sigus 
of  failing,  Frederick  exhibited  his 
highest  qualities.  Each  of  them 
had  to  face  a  formidable  combina- 
tion of  nations.  Kapoleon  did  cer- 
tainly not  in  these  circumstances 
display  the  same  ability  which 
had  distinguished  him  in  his 
early  days.  In  Hussia,  in  the  Ger- 
man campaign  of  1813,  he  was  not 
the  capable  leader  that  he  was  at 
Lodi,  or  Wagram,  or  Austerlitz ;  it 
required  the  prospect  of  ruin  which 
frowned  before  him  in  1814,  when 
he  disputed  the  ground  of  France 
inch  by  inch,. to  rouse  once  more 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  to 
make  his  fall  illustrious  as  his  rise 
had  been.  But  Frederick,  when 
the  sword  of  banded  nations  was 
turned  against  him,  let  the  bright- 
est of  his  qualities  shine  out :  early 
success  and  far  -  resounding  fame 
did  not  induce  him  to  abate  in  the 
least  his  vigOance  and  energy,  or 
the  application  of  his  best  powers. 
He  was  greatest  at  the  end  of  his 
seven  years'  war ;  and  he  never,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  sank  in  gene- 
ral opinion,  though  he  lived  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  longer  than  Napo- 
leon. H  the  Prussian  had  not  the 
towering  ambition  or  the  bound- 
less aims  of  the  Corsican,  he  was 
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guiltless  of  the  littleness  which  dis- 
figured the  other :  one  cannot  even 
suppose  him  condescending  to  the 
St  Helena  vindications  and  squab- 
bles. If  Frederick  had  had  to  go 
to  his  rock,  he  would  have  gone 
like  a  Titan.  As  to  conscience,  I 
am  afraid  they  two  were  much  on 
a  par ;  "  the  weight  of  a  hair  will 
turn  the  scales  between  their  avoir- 
dupois." Both  inclined  to  gener- 
osity and  justice  when  it  cost  them 
nothing  to  be  just  and  generous ; 
but  neither  would  have  foregone  a 
military  or  political  advantage  for 
any  moral  consideration. 

The  Czar  Peter,  when  he  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  old  house 
which  has  led  me  to  these  reflec- 
tions, gave  utterance  to  a  fancy  of 
his  that  the  salute  fired  in  his  hon- 
our was  not  sufficiently  audible ; 
whereupon  the  governor,  determined 
to  satisfy  the  imperial  mind  if  pos- 
sible, immediately  moved  twelve  of 
the  biggest  guns  at  his  disposal 
into  the  market  -  square,  planted 
them  opposite  Peter's  lodging,  and 
blazed  away  with  them  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  mid- 
night, breaking  all  the  windows  of 
the  square,  but  accomplishing  his 
object  of  gratifying  the  Czar.  In- 
deed the  compliment  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  to  Peter's  taste ;  and, 
as  an  earnest  that  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  it  were  not  empty 
phrases,  he  condescended  to  get 
imperially  drunk,  and  to  let  every- 
body see  how  happy  he  had  been 
made. 

Three  times  in  the  year — that  is 
to  say,  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and 
Christmas — occurs  one  of  the  great 
Leipzig  fairs,  lasting  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time.  Two  of  these  fairs 
(the  spring  and  autumn)  are  so  old 
that  the  date  of  their  origin  cannot 
be  ascertained.  They  are  known, 
however,  to  have  been  institutions  as 
early  as  1 1 78.  The  other  dates  from 
1459,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  pretty 
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elderly  fair.  While  a  fair  is  in 
progress,  business  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  transacted  in  the  squares  and 
streets,  which  are  crowded  with  stalls 
and  booths,  and  rendered,  for  any 
purpose  except  that  of  buying  and 
selling,  exceedingly  inconvenient 
and  disagreeable.  Each  branch  of 
business  has  its  own  quarter,  and 
the  display  of  wares  is  very  great. 
Silks,  cloths,  furs,  leather,  books, 
seem  to  be  the  merchandise  most 
traded  in,  but  there  is  scarcely  any 
description  of  goods  which  is  not 
exposed  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
The  spring  fair  ia  emphatically  the 
book  fair,  and  an  immense  book 
business  is  said  to  be  done  at  that 
time.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  about  doubled  during  fair  time, 
the  natives  from  far  and  near  choos- 
ing to  make  their  purchases  then, 
and  a  popular  belief  prevailing  that 
the  fair  is  the  place  to  get  things 
good  and  cheap.  I  have,  however, 
heard  quite  a  different  statement 
made  by  persons  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion.  They  say,  "Never  buy 
anything  in  the  fair ;  you  will  get 
what  you  want  just  as  cheap  in  the 
shops,  and  by  buying  there  run  a 
far  less  chance  of  being  imposed 
on."  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  fair 
goods  are  generally  inferior. 

In  the  winter  fair,  with  the  cold 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  it  can 
be  no  pleasant  way  of  dealing  to 
stand  for  many  hours  in  a  wretched 
booth  with  one  side  open.  And  if 
it  be  miserable  by  day,  what  must 
it  be  by  night,  when,  of  course,  some 
one  has  to  remain  with  the  wares  ! 
Yet  the  fair  seems  to  be  a  time  of 
general  hilarity.  Every  one  is  in 
good  humour,  and  nobody  looks  at 
all  distressed  by  the  weather.  Tou 
see  groups  of  people,  with  the  snow 
all  round  them,  bQiling  coffee  in  the 
open  air  and  taking  their  refresh- 
ment as  leisurely  as  if  they  were  in 
a  comfortable  room.    None  of  us 


know  what  we  may  be  broke  to 
until  the  experiment  is  tried. 

Notwithstanding  that  railways 
now  extend  all  over  Germany,  pur- 
chasers frequent  the  great  Leipzig 
fairs  as  much  as  ever  they  did,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand.  But 
gatherings  of  this  kind  are  anach- 
ronisms, and  these  must  become 
obsolete  before  long.  A  great  deal 
of  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the 
Grermans  will  probably  become  ob- 
solete at  the  same  time,  more's  the 
pity ;  but  I  think  we  Imow  pretty 
well  by  this  time  that  the  '^  pro- 
gress "  about  which  we  are  fond  of 
talking  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
checkered  benefit. 

The  Carnival  and  one  or  two  other 
matters  which  seemed  to  me  worth 
writing  about  have  filled  up  my 
letter,  and  I  have  said  not  a  word 
about  the  great  battle  of  1813.  I 
still  hope  to  say  something  of  arms 
and  the  man  if  I  live  to  address  you 
again;  but  meanwhile  I  hope  you 
will  accept  these  winter's  notes, 
which,  as  I  said,  came  out  rather  in 
a  flood  when  they  began  to  thaw. 
Spring  is  once  more  at  hand,  and 
I  begin  now  to  hope  -that  all  the 
thought  df  war  that  it  will  bring  us, 
may  be  such  thought  as  suggests 
itself  to  me  and  othere  like  me,  who 
may  chance  to  ramble  over  ancient 
battle-fields.  It  has  been  an 
anxious  winter,  but  heaven  send 
that  the  clouds  may  be  breaking! 
Hero  nobody  seems  to  care  much 
what  may  come  in  the  East ;  in  two 
years,  say  the  wiseacres,  France  and 
Germany  must  try  again.  Well,  I 
don't  care  at  all  for  the  wiseacres ; 
but  think  that  man  is  wisest  who, 
looking  forward  as  far  as  two  years 
hence,  is  content  with  ehe  tardy 
sard.  About  what  is  we  can  speak 
more  confidently;  and  one  thing 
that  you  may  assure  yourself  of  is, 
that  you  have  a  faithful  thoagh 
somewhat  garrulous  friend  in 
A  Wandering  Enolisbxan. 
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I  CAN  hardly  Tenture  to  call  this 
a  love-story,  because  ordinary  novel- 
readers  expect,  under  that  title,  to 
have  the  tender  passion  laid  on  very 
thick  indeed,  and  distributed  im- 
partially amongst  all  the  charac- 
ters; now,  only  two  of  my  per- 
soruB  love  each  other  with  any 
great  fervour,  and  I  have  not  yet 
determined  whether  the  last  page 
shall  contain  a  wedding  ceremony 
conducted  on  the  strictest  High 
Church  principles,  and  the  curtain 
fall  .upon  a  future  pregnant  with 
half  a  century's  ecstatic  delight — 
or  whether,  separated  by  a  violent 
quarrel  on  the  subject  of  settle- 
ments, the  hero  and  heroine  shall 
become  parties  before  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  a  case  of 
breach  of  promise,  wherein  the 
hero  shall  be  cast  in  Alabama-like 
damages,  and  Mr  Justice  Black- 
bum,  in  a  wig,  and  a  tenor  voice, 
shall  sing  a  declaration  to  the 
heroine,  supported  by  a  chorus  of 
Middlesex  jurymen. 

As  it  is  the  misfortune  of  us  poor 
writers  of  fiction  to  be  restricted  to 
the  one  old  theme  with  its  few 
variations,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  bolder  spirits  among 
US  introduce  horrors  like  murder, 
bigamy,  or  the  Scotch  marriage- 
law,  to  give  a  spice  to  their  narra- 
tives 1  Across  the  Channel  things 
are  different:  availing  themselves 
of  a  licence  forbidden  by  the  more 
decorous,  if  duller,  morality  over 
here,  our  neighbours  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  sanctity  of  post- 
nuptial bliss,  slurring  over  the 
grosaness  of  an  '*  intrigue,"  while 
they  revel  in  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  tale  to  be  stricUy 


"  proper  "  and  yet  bad  mental  food. 
The  unvarying  prominence  over  all 
other  emotions  given  to  the  calf- 
love of  youth,  must  impress  young 
readers  with  a  morbid  notion  of 
the  importance  of  a  state  of  un- 
reason which  many  worthy  people 
go  through  life  decently  enough 
'without  experiencing. 

Without  being  one  of  those 
unrom antic  cynics  who  deny  the 
existence  of  the  sentiment  except 
as  the  same  feeling  (in  an  intensi- 
fied form)  that  one  has  for  a  well- 
cooked  mutton-chop,  and  though 
willing  to  admit  that  there  is  some 
mysterious  influence— entirely  dis- 
tinct from  animal  passion — which 
inclines  the  sexes  towards  each 
other,  still,  one  has  only  to  glance 
over  some  of  the  stories  of  the  day 
(take,  for  instance,  the  novelettes 
in  the  'Family  Herald'  or  the 
'  London  Journal '),  to  see  that  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  could  not 
be  carried  on  at  all  if  the  con- 
sequence of  mutual  affection  was 
the  raving  mania  the  authors  de- 
scribe; and,  when  we  consider  how 
much  all  our  sentiments  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  imagination,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  a  constant 
diet  of  three-volume  novels,  wherein 
to  love — wisely  or  unwisely,  but, 
at  any  rate,  furiously — is  held  up  as 
the  destiny  and  duty  of  every  one, 
must  lead  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
into  an  inflamed  and  exaggerated 
estimate  of  their  most  transient 
fancies. 

Charles  Brookes,  mtat  33,  blessed 
with  a  good  digestion,  a  good  in- 
come, and  a  sufficiency  of  that  con- 
sideration from  his  fellows  which 
the  human  animal,  in  its  gregarious 
dependence,  finds  indispensable  to 
its  upright  and  dignified  carrriage 
through  life,  was  not  the  sort  of 
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man  who  pours  out  his  soul  in 
weak  yerses  to  his  mistress's  eye- 
brow, or  confides  his  happiness  in 
apostrophe  to  the  "  blessed  moon," 
whatever  might  have  been  the 
correct  thing  in  the  days  of  the 
Capulets  ;  but,  like  many  men  who 
are  emotionally  slow,  so  he  was 
emotionally  earnest,  and  being  in 
love— and  that  for  the  first  time — 
his  was  a  nature  to  brook  few  ob- 
stacles in  that  "  course  which  never 
did  run  smooth,"  but  rather  to 
engineer  a  short  cut  for  himself. 

In  all  communities  there  is  one 
individual  who,  by  common  con- 
sent, holds  a  sort  of  representative 
position ;  and  such  a  man,  in  regard 
to  the  small  society  formed  by  the 
ofiicers  of  the  24th  Koyal  Cheshire 
Hussars   (familiarly   and    phoneti- 
cally known  as  the  Chasers),  was 
Captain    Brookes.      Although    he 
possessed  most  of  the  accomplish- 
ments valued  by  young  soldiers — 
that  is,  he  rode  well,  shot  well,  and 
danced  well,  could  sing  a  fair  song, 
and    had  quite    a    reputation  (in 
military  circles)  for  his  presentment 
of  Mildmay  in  "  Still  Waters  run 
Deep;"  still,   there  were    in   the 
"  Chasers  "  others  who  rode  harder, 
shot  straighter,  and  danced  more 
persistently:  but  somehow,  whether 
it    was    natural    imperturbability, 
coupled  with  unvarying  good  tem- 
per, or  due  to  some  cause  less  easy 
to  explain,  it  is  certain  that  the 
opinion    and    advice    of    Charlie 
Brookes   on    any  doubtful    point, 
from  a  suspected  spavin  to  a  bill 
transaction,  was  always  sought  by 
Ilia  comrades  in  the  first  instance. 
He  was  a  tall,  good-looking,  Saxon- 
faced  man,  undemonstrative  as  such 
men  generally  are,  and  possessed  of 
a  private  fortune  of  some  £2000 
per   annum,   and    thus   free  from 
those     pecuniary     embarrassments 
which  often  disturb  the  military 
equanimity;  had  drifted   through 
the  fourteen  years  he  had  worn  her 


Majesty's  uniform  without  develop- 
ing much  more  animation  than  can 
bo  got  out  of  a  frog  with  a  galvanic 
battery.  At  last,  however,  he  found 
himself  in  a  state,   the  effect  of 
which,  on  his  mental  development, 
was  so  novel  and  pleasing  as  to 
lead  him  to  believe  he  was  in  love. 
If  I  were  to  say  he  had  fallen  in 
laccy  I  should  be  giving  a  veiy  in- 
accurate description  of  the  gradual 
way   in   which    Captain    Brookes 
came  to  think  that  Miss  Bentham, 
and   Miss   Bentham  alone  of  all 
other  created  beings,  could  fill  that 
void  in  his  existence  of  which  (un- 
til   in   her   he  saw   it-s   cure)  he 
had  never  been  aware.    Consideriug 
the  well-known  affectionate  nature 
of  dragoon  officers,   it  may  seem 
strange  that  he  had  survived  bo 
long  without  experiencing  the  de- 
vouring passion;  and  it  might  be 
thought,  either  that  he  was  peculi- 
arly unimpressionable,  or  that  he 
had  fixed  his  standard  of  female 
excellence  too  high :  the  fact  was, 
however,  that  he  abominated  any- 
thing approaching   to  fastness  or 
slanginess  in  woman,  and  had  an 
honest  horror  of  the  **  Girl  of  the 
period ; "  so,  although  he  was  not 
without  the  unphilosophic  weakness 
of  believing  that — in  some  unex- 
plainable  way — it  was  of  importance 
that  the  race  of  Brookes  should  not 
become  extinct,  his  ideas  of  what 
was  admirable  in  the  other  sex  bad 
not  been  fulfilled  by  any  of  the 
young  women  he  had  met  during 
an  existence  passed  chiefly  in  Eng- 
lish garrison  towns. 

Presumably,  as  ''  there  is  noth- 
ing so  human  as  humanity,"  the 
women  of  one  age  are,  in  their  per- 
sonality (so  much  of  it  as  is  un- 
artificial),  counterparts  of  those  of 
the  next  or  preceding  period  ;  but 
we  have  only  to  look  at  our  daugh- 
ters and  remember  our  mothers,  to 
see  what  a  vast  difference  in  the 
demeanour  of  a  whole  class  a  couple 
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of  geneiations  may  develop.  There 
is  plenty  of  female  beauty  still,  and 
Brookes  admired  beauty — but  then 
it  must  be  beauty  the  consciousness 
of  which  is  not  always  present  to 
its  possessor ;  but,  alas !  is  it  not 
writ  in  the  table  of  afifinities  that 
"  a  man  may  not  many  his  grand- 
mother") And  nowadays  where 
shall  a  man  find  a  sweet  natural 
girl — like  pretty  Kancy  Lammeter 
— ^to  rule  hiB  household  and  to  air  his 
linen )  Bather  shall  he  find  young 
ladies,  whose  thoughts,  withdrawn 
by  the  fashion  of  the  time  from  the 
domestic  duties  which  formed  the 
daily  occupation  of  their  represent- 
atives sixty  years  ago,  are  wholly 
devoted  to  the  tricking  out  of  their 
exteriors,  to  the  end  that  the 
gentleman  known  as  "  Mr  Wright" 
may  be  struck  with  the  logical  in- 
ference, that  a  person  elevated  three 
inches  above  her  natural  height 
upon  artificial  heels,  decorated  as 
to  her  head  with  two  stuffed  hum- 
ming-birds and  a  green  lizard,  and 
whose  garment  is  so  tightly  "  tied 
back''  as  to  prevent  her  going  up- 
stairs, is  calculated  to  make  a  lov- 
ing wife  and  a  careful  mother. 

Compared  with  any  garrison  hack 
(or,  indeed,  with  any  one  else),  Liz- 
zie Bentham  was  a  perfectly  delight- 
ful girL  An  orphan,  brought  up  far 
away  in  Devonshire  by  her  invalid 
imde  and  his  kindly  wife,  her  Hfe 
had  been  spent  more  out  of  doors 
than  happens  in  the  case  of  most 
girls.  She  was  an  excellent  walker, 
and  sat  her  Exmoor  pony  with  as 
much  firmness  and  grace  as  any  of 
the  most  admired  horse-breakers  in 
the  "  Eow."  She  was  well  read  in 
her  own  language — ^which  is  a  rare 
accomplishment  even  amongst  men; 
and — ^better  than  all — did  not  get 
out  of  her  depth  in  conversation  the 
moment  some  topic  not  included  in 
ordinary  drawing -room  small-talk 
was  introduced.  Above  the  middle 
height,  her  figure  was  so  lithe  and 


graceful  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  was  unbound  by  stays ; 
her  hair,  of  a  soft  brown,  was 
plaited  into  a  sort  of  club  behind, 
and,  in  front,  its  wavy  masses  stood 
rather  off  from  a  broad,  low,  and 
vertical  forehead.  With  tolerably 
regular  features,  her  chief  beauty 
lay  in  her  eyes  and  about  her  mouth, 
— the  former,  of  that  deep  "  violet " 
blue  which,  in  half  lights  and 
shaded  by  the  long  brown  lashes, 
almost  darkened  into  black, — and 
the  latter,  prone  to  a  frequent  smile 
which,  in  concert  with  the  sparkling 
eyes,  indicated  an  intense  appreci- 
ation of  the  humorous,  its  slightly- 
parted  lips  giving  an  expression 
to  the  whole  face  of  half-shy  and 
half-eager  frankness  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  mock  enthusi- 
asm affected  by  people  known  as 
"  Gushers." 

Altogether,  if  Lizzie  was  not  charm- 
ing, I  do  not  know  any  one  who  is; 
and  so  thought  Charlie  Brookes, 
when  he  first  met  her  in  the  cup- 
board, about  eight  feet  square,  which 
Lady  Scorpy  dignified  by  the  name 
of  back  drawing-room,  at  her  house 
in  Hertford  Street. 

That  Miss  Bentham  had  not  been 
wooed  by  any  one  of  more  import- 
ance than  a  rather  elderly  Devon- 
shire squire,  was  due  more  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  her  first  visit 
(with  the  exception  of  a  week's  stay, 
now  and  then,  in  the  winter,  at  a 
private  hotel  in  Dover  Street)  to  a 
part  of  the  world  where  eligible 
bachelors    abound,    than    to    any 
shortcomings  either  in  her  person 
or  estate ;  for  she  was  an  heiress — 
or,   rather,   a   prospective    heiress. 
But,  to  account  for  her  appearance 
in  Mayfair  in  July,  I  must  give 
some  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship in  which  she  stood  to  Lady 
Scorpy. 

When  I  say  that  Lady  Scorpy 
was  one  of  the  Ffrenches  of  Heath, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  she 
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was  Irish.  The  late  Sir  Patrick 
Scorpy,  some  time  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  Ireland,  came 
of  an  Ulster  family,  and  may  there- 
fore be  suspected  of  a  taint  of 
Scottish  ancestry,  to  which  sus- 
picion his  modest  expenditure  when 
in  the  flesh,  and  the  ^40,000  he 
amassed  and  left  behind  him,  gave 
some  grounds;  but  her  ladyship's 
breed  was  undeniably  pure:  still, 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  blood  of  Brian  Boroo  (who 
seems  to  have  been  the  Adam  of 
the  Irish  creation)  coursed  in  her 
veins,  and  a  faint  echo  of  his  ori- 
ginal speech  had  come  down  to  her 
in  the  shape  of  **  brogue,"  she  was 
not  by  any  means  a  typical  Irish- 
woman such  as  Mr  Lever  and  other 
national  writers  have  made  us 
familiar  with.  Any  one  less  like  the 
Widow  Malone  or  Biddy  M'Cree  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  Bath  or 
Cheltenham.  She  was  not  warm- 
hearted or  impulsive,  but  neither 
was  she  treacherous  or  designing. 
She  was  sensible,  in  a  narrow-mind- 
ed way;  religious,  in  observance,  if 
not  in  spirit;  and  as  n^vely  selfish 
as  any  healthy,  handsome  woman  of 
fifty-five  can  be  whose  views  of  the 
relative  value  of  sentient  beings 
might  be  tabulated  like  a  racing 
"result,"  Self,  "first;"  Pet-dog, 
"  a  bad  second ;"  and  the  rest^  "  no- 
where." Perhaps  Lizssie  Bentham, 
whom  no  one  could  actually  dis- 
like, might  have  got  third  place  in 
her  regard,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  playful  habit  that  young  person 
had  of  avenging  "disagreeables," 
by  calling  her  ladyship  "  Grand- 
mamma." 

Lizzie's  mother  had  been  the  only 
child,  by  his  first  wife,  of  the  late 
Chief-Justice :  married,  sonle  twenty 
years  before,  to  Captain  Philip  Ben- 
tham of  the  —  Kegiment,  she  had, 
at  his  death  in  a  skirmish  before 
Delhi,  been  left  a  widow  in  the 


first  year  of  her  wifehood,  and, 
shortly  after  Lizzie's  birth,  had,  in 
dying  herself,  left  the  doubly  or 
phaned  child  to  the  care  of  Sir 
Hector  Bentham,  Philip's  elder 
brother.  The  Chief-Justice — ^tben 
a  hale  man  and  recently  remarried 
— had  made  a  disposition  of  his 
property,  by  which  a  life-interest  in 
what  he  had  to  leave  was  to  go  to 
his  widow  (subject  to  a  reduction 
in  the  event  of  her  consoling  herself 
with  another  husband),  with  the  re- 
version in  fee  to  Miss  Bentham, 
whose  interests,  in  the  meantime, 
were  to  be  the  care  of  the  Devon- 
shire baronet  Besides  this  rever- 
sion, on  coming  of  age  or  marrying, 
Lizzie  would  become  entitled  to 
nearly  £12,000,  which  had  been 
left  by  her  father.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  she  was  by  no  means 
a  portionless  lassie  even  now;  and 
if  a  beneficent  Providence  would 
only  translate  Lady  Scorpy  to  an- 
other sphere,  she  would  be  quite 
(canwesaya"CroB8a"f  well,  then!) 
a  female  Croesus. 

Charlie  Brookes,  when  the  "  Chas- 
ers" came  to  Hounslow,  found  him- 
self very  frequently  in  town,  and 
favoured  with  admission  as  far  into 
"  Society  "  as  he  had  any  inclina- 
tion to  go.  Among  other  distinc- 
tions, he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
a  calling  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Scorpy.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  took  this  enjoyment  very  sel- 
dom, and,  even  then,  sadly,  until 
Lady  Scorpy  prevailed,  by  reiterated 
entreaties,  upon  Sir  Hector  Ben- 
tham to  permit  Lizzie  to  spend  six 
weeks  at  the  end  of  the  season  with 
her  in  Mayfair.  There  it  was,  in 
the  aforesaid  back  drawing-room, 
that  an  acquaintance  and  a  mutual 
liking  simultaneously  began;  and, 
what  with  frequent  calls  and  more 
frequent  meetings  in  the  park,  at 
the  opera,  or  at  the  houses  of  mu- 
tual Mends,  the  latter  developed  so 
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steadily,  that  by  the  end  of  a  month, 
in  Lady  Scorpy's  opinion  (and  ive 
all  know  that  lookers-on  see  more 
of  the  game),  a  crisis  of  some  sort 
became  imminent.  Awake  at  last 
to  the  serious  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion, her  ladyship  executed  a  series 
of  strategic  movements  worthy  of  a 
Yon  Eoon.  First,  with  that  curi- 
ous incapacity  for  straightforward 
action  peculiar  to  her  sex,  she  quiet- 
ly accepted  an  invitation  for  herself 
and  Lizzie  from  a  Mrs  Job  Stand- 
ring,  who  had  taken  a  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Goodwood  for 
the  races.  Secondly,  she  wrote  an 
alarming  letter  to  Sir  Hector.  Then 
she  informed  Lizzie  of  their  depar- 
ture for  Sussex,  bag  and  baggage, 
the  following  day.  And,  finally, 
Burridge  the  butler  was  told  that, 
busy  with  preparations,  the  ladies 
would  not  be  at  home  to  any  one. 

The  above  order,  executed  with 
fidelity  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Brookes,  who  happened  to  call  about 
5  P.M.,  led  to  a  short  conversation. 
Burridge  (whose  affections  Charlie 
had  won,  not  by  the  minor  art  of 
conversation,  but  by  the  strange 
process  of  staring  stonily  at  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  hat-stand,  and  slip- 
ping an  occasional  half-sovereign 
into  his  fat  hand)  supplemented  his 
"  not  at  home  "  with  "  ladies  going 
hout  of  town,  Capting."  "The 
deuce  !  when  do  they  go,  and 
where  1 "  **  To-morrow,  3.30,  going 
to  Whittlebridge  to  stay  with  Mrs 
Standring  for  the  races;  likely  you'll 
be  going  to  Goodwood  yourself, 
CaptingT'  "Thank  you,  Bur- 
ridge," said  Charlie,  as  he  turned 
away  towards  his  club;  "I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  I  did.'' 

A  man  may  unconsciously  ab- 
sorb love  in  small  doses  when  the 
process  is  one  of  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, and  carried  on  at  regular 
intervals,  until,  suddenly  startled 
by  some  trifling  interruption  of  his 


intercourse  with  the  object  of  his 
admiration,  he  becomes  aware  that 
by  constant  increment  of  insignifi- 
cant amount  the  slight  inclination 
he  started  with  has  become  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  his  life — and  such  a 
check,  with  some  such  a  result,  did 
Charlie  Brookes  receive  when  told 
by  Burridge  of  the  ladies'  departure. 
As  he  widked  clubwaids,  thoughts 
of  Lizzie's  beauty,  of  her  sweet  un- 
affected   manner,   and   the  bright 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  batded 
for  what  she  held  to  be  the  right, 
and  her  fierce  scorn  of  what  was 
mean  or  sordid,  came  rushing  upon 
him ;  every  yard  he  went  the  fact 
that  life  without  Lizzie's  companion- 
ship and  Lizzie's  love  would  be  un- 
bearable, became  more  impressed  on 
his  mind;  and  by  the  time  he  got 
into  his  T  cart  to  drive  down  to 
mess,  he  was  determined  to  do  his 
endeavour — as  a  man  should — to 
make  her  his  wife.      One  course 
was  plain ;  he  would  follow  her  to 
Whittlebridge.    This  was  the  more 
easy,  because  the  importance  and 
distinction  of  the   "Chasers"  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented at  such  gatherings  of  the 
"  upper  ten  "  as  Goodwood  races  by 
their  regimental  drag,  whose  .dark- 
blue  panels,  and  four  slashing  bays, 
were  wont  to  impress  the  rural  pop- 
ulation with  a  proper  sense  of  Eng- 
land's security  from  foreign  inva- 
sion, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  a 
cheerful  resignation  to   the   army 
estimates  from  a  contemplation  of 
what  a  lot  they  got  for  their  money. 
Luck  befriended  him  in  this  respect; 
for,  being  consulted,  those  who  pro- 
posed accompanying  the  dn^  jump- 
ed at  the  idea  of  Whittlebridge  as 
a  headquarters;    and   Joey  Gorst, 
Brookes's  subaltern,  confessed  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Job 
(in  fact,  Mrs  Standring  was  one  of 
those  lively  buxom  thirty-year  olds 
who,  though  the  best  of  wives  and 
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motherSi  have  a  "  Hanging  on  '*  of  (who  went  to  bed  much  comforted) 

rackety  good  fellows'  with  whom  that  he  would  give  him  a  character 

they  noisily  flirt  and  gushingly  cor-  which  would  open  that  lady's  anns 

respond)^  and  he  assured  Brookes  and  doors  to  hun  at  once. 

CHAFTEB  II. 

Down  at  Hounslow  it  was  hot.  up  to  the  council  board, — a  whiff  of 

The  stagnant  air  had  been  gradually  tobacco- smoke  followed  Sub-lieu- 

warming  up  all  day,  and  at  3  o'clock  tenant  Gorst  (always  late)  from  the 

it  had  culminated  in  a  temperature  ante-room  door, — and  the  Colonel, 

something  like  that  of  the  holy  of  with  the  preliminary  long-drawn 

holies  of  the  Turkish  bath.    The  sun  grunt  usual  in  opening  public  bnsi- 

beat  fiercely  down  upon  the  dusty  ness,  called  for  a  statement  of  the 

barrack -square,  whose  only  living  mess  accounts.      Horribly  embar- 

occupant  was  the  orderly  trumpeter,  rassed  by  a  confused  heap  of  books, 

who  leant  against  the  iron  rails  sur-  Captain  Green,  with  the  assistance 

rounding  the  officers'  quarters,  and  of  the  messman,  who  prompted  firom 

tried  to  keep  his  brazen  instrument  behind,  made  a  rambUng  statement, 

as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade  of  to  which  no  attention  was  paid  by 

his  own  figure ;  for  among  soldiers  the  meeting.     A  similar  process  was 

pennies  are  not  plentiful,  and  blowing  gone  through  with  regard  to  the 

*'  calls  "  through  hot  brass  excites  a  accounts  of  the  band  and  the  regi- 

thirst  which  even  canteen  beer  is  mental  drag.    Bemarks  having  been 

almost  powerless  to  slake.  called  for,  three   gentlemen,  who 

The  voices  of  the  men,  leaning  in  were  particular  about  what  they 

their  shirt-sleeves  and  puffing  their  drank,  remonstrated  fiercely  at  the 

clay  pipes  out  of  the  windows  of  inferiority  of  the  very  military  kind 

the  barrack-rooms,  mingled  monot-  of  wine  supplied  by  Messrs  Currant 

onously  with  the  occasional  rattle  &  Logwood,  the  regimental  wine- 

of  a  troop-horse's  collar-chain  in  the  merchants ;  but  were  at  once  stopped 

stables    below,  through  the  open  by  the  oft-repeated  announcement 

doors   of  which  partdlel  rows    of  that  the  mess  owed  the  aforesaid 

neatly-arranged  saddlery   could  be  firm  so  much  money  it  must  go  on 

seen.  dealing  with  them  :  and  then  that 

It  was  a  leisure  hour  with  the  distinguished    officer,    lieutenant- 

"  Chasers ;"  there  was  no  parade  that  Colonel  Bottletop,  C.R,  rose  to  his 

afternoon,  except  for  recruits ;  and  feet,   displaying  two  yards  of  as 

the  quarterly  mess  meeting  of  the  well-proportioned  "food  for  pow- 

officers  was  taking  place  in   their  der  "  as  was  to  be  found  in  H.M.'s 

dining-room.  army. 

That  rather  stufiy  apartment,  Fierce,  beady  black  eyes,  set  deep 
with  its  plain  walls  and  scanty  under  bushy  eyebrows,  a  mottled, 
Government  furniture,  was  crowded  seamed,  and  muscular  face,  heavy 
with  "  Chasers "  in  all  varieties  of  grizzled  moustache  partially  cover- 
uniform  and  muftL  Military  chaff  ing  a  wide  mouth  capable  of  oaths 
(the  most  diluted  form  of  wit  known)  of  the  very  largest  dimensions,  such 
was  going  briskly  on;  but  the  chat-  as  would  have  astonished  even  those 
ter  of  conversation  and  the  jingle  of  natives  of  Flanders  who  were  fiftmil- 
spurs  subsided  as  Colonel  Bottletop  iar  with  the  British  trooper  of  old 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  long  — ^and  coarse  black  hair,  brushed 
table.     Chairs  were  creakily  drawn  upward  from  the  sides  till  the  two 
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flat  layers  met  and  formed  a  toft  or  hesitated,  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  third 

comb  on  the  top  of  his  head — ^made  alternative,  but,  happily  catching 

up  an  ensemble  which  was  the  terror  sight  of  the  assistant-surgeon,  and 

of  evil-doers  in  the  orderly-room  or  reflecting  that  he  could  neither  sell 

on  the    parade-ground.      Colonel  nor  exchange,  added), — ''or — they 

Bottletop  had  the  honourable   re-  can  go  to  h — ^11;  but,"  he  continued, 

putation  of  being  the  most  bias-  "  may  I  be  d— d  if  they  shall  de- 

phemous  officer  in  either  of  H.M.'s  grade  the  old  'Chasers'  to  the  level 

naval  or  military  services ;  and  this,  of  a  wretched  battalion  of  '  Peet' 

coupled  with  the  peculiar  style  of  Kow,  as  the    Goodwood    meeting 

coiffure  he  adopted,  had  procured  takes  place  next  week,  some  arrange- 

him  the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Cursing  ments  must  be  made  with  regard  to 

Cockatoo."   To  do  him  what  justice  putting  the  coach  up  somewhere, 

is  possible,  it  should  be  said  that,  and  also  as  to  who  intend  going 

although  his  language  was  never  fit  with  it.     Captain  Brookes  has  pro- 

for  "  ears  polite,''  his  offences    in  posed  Whittlebridge,  and,  as  it  is 

that  line  were  of  a  purely  theologi-  on  the  quiet  side  of  the  course,  and 

cal  character.     He  never  shocked  therefore  out  of  the  rush  of  vehicles 

your  sense  of  decency,  however  much  from  Chichester,  and  as  I  am  going 

he  might  offend  your  religious  senti-  myself,  and  have  a  proper  estimate 

ments.      In  fact^   he  would  have  of  Martin's  very  feeble  powers  as  a 

made  an  excellent  bull- writer  for  charioteer,  I  have  no  objection.   Has 

liis  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.  any  one  any )    ^o  !    Then  that  is 

On  occasions  like  this  he  was  not  carried.     The  messman  will  arrange 

eloquent.     His  usual  flow  of  speech  for  a  supply  of  liquor,  &c  ;  some 

was  checked  for  want  of  appropriate  one  must  go  and  engage  quarters  ; 

adjectives  whenever,  in  consequence  and  now  let  me  know  how  many 

of  the  narrative  form  of  the  discourse,  intend  coming." 
the  abusive  had  to  be  supplanted  by        Many  of  the  officers  being  pri- 

the  descriptive.   "  Gentlemen,"  said  vately  engaged  —  some  being  on 

the  Colonel,  "we  have  heard  the  duty,  and  others  indisposed — only 

mess    president's    statement,    and,  three    besides    the    Colonel    and 

with  the  exception  of  that  -nf-m4  Brookes  volunteered.    These  were, 

wine  bill,  it  seems  all  right ;  the  Joey  Gorst,  Martin — a  wild  sort  of 

band  fund  also  is  flourishing ;  and  scamp,  but  the  only  man  in  the 

now  we  come  to  the  coach.     It  has  "  Chasers  "  vrith  a  decent  knowledge 

been  the  custom  in  the  *  Chasers  * —  of  driving  a  team — and  a  youth  of 

and  always  will  be,  so  long  as  I  have  the  name  of  Welby,  who  had  re- 

the  honour  to  command  —  for  the  cently  joined,  with  the  reputation 

r^jimental  drag  to  attend  all  race-  of  being  "  able  to  ride  a  bit."     In 

meetings  within  reasonable  distance,  addition  to  these,,  and  to  make  up 

Some  grumbling  has,  I  understand,  the  haK-dozen,   Martin  offered  to 

been  heard  about  the  expense.  Now,  bring  a  cousin  of  his,  named  Des- 

I  wish  to  remind  those"  (here  he  borough,— a  bit  of  a  lunatic  by  na- 

scowled  horribly  round  the  table)  ture,  and  a  legislator  by  ^^o^^* 

"  who  would  allow  the  paltry  con-  the  electors  of  Slotborough.      inis 

sideration  of  money  to  weigh  against  agreed  to,  the  meeting  broke  up  ; 

the  reputation  of  this  regiment,  that,  and   the  following  Monday  found 

in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  states-  the  representaUve  "Chasers   sojour- 

man,  'there  are  three  courses  open  ners   at  the  "Eagle"  at  WhitUe- 

to  them.'  They  may  sell  out,— or—  bridge.  -n  „v««m,c,K 

they  may  exchange,— or"  (here  he        As    long    as   John   Desborougli 
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formed  one  of  the  party,  thej  ^ere 
not  likely  to  be  dulL  He  was  one 
of  thoee  people  who  ought  never  to 
leave  school — except,  perhaps,  for  an 
annual  visit  to  Driiry  Lane  Theatre 
on  Boxing-night.  His  mind  was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
the  concoction  of  practical  jokes  or 
"  sells."  Although  member  of  Par- 
liament for  an  important  manufac- 
turing borough,  he  owed  his  election 
more  to  the  inactivity  of  the  borough 
police  than  to  his  political  merits — 
even  during  his  canvass  he  could 
not  keep  his  hands  from  larceny  by 
night  of  the  door-knockers  of  those 
he  hoped  to  call  his  constituents; 
and  capture  (and  he  was  very  nearly 
captured  several  times)  would  have 
destroyed  (probably  for  ever)  his 
chance  of  becoming  Prime  Minister. 
This  worthy,  having  in  vain  pro- 
posed to  Gorst  and  Welby  the  de- 
sirability of  waking  up  the  good 
people  of  Whittlebridge  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  honour  done  to  them 
by  the  new  arrival,  was  fain  to  re- 
tire to  bed,  consoling  himself  en 
route  with  changing  the  boots  which 
were  outside  the  doors  of  the  two  or 
three  ^'outsiders"  staying  at  the 
inn ;  but  calculating  on  the  exhil- 
arating effects  of  luncheon  on  the 
morrow,  composed  himself  to  slum- 
ber, cheered  by  the  hope  of  great 
games  the  following  night 

*  *  *  « 

Bang  went  the  bars  against  the 
leader's  hocks  as  they  were  pulled 
up  all  of  a  heap  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Grand  Stand,  witht  heir  intelli- 
gent heads  over  the  hood  of  an  open 
carriage  in  front,  whose  occupants, 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  were  more 
startled  than  pleased.  "Beg  par- 
don, sir  1 "  shouted  Martin ;  "  'osses 
a  bit  'ard  in  the  mouth.  Get  down, 
you  chape,  and  I'll  tool  'em  round 
to  the  enclosure;"  and  away  he 
went  at  a  trot  round  through  the 
narrow  gate  beyond  the  stand  into 
the  place  marked  out  for  vehicles. 


Having  gone  as  far  within  it  as 
driving  would  take  him,  the  horses 
were  removed,  the  pole  unshipped, 
and  the  "  Chasers' "  coach  was  backed 
up  to  the  ropes  facing  the  course. 
Hardly  was  it  settled,  when  a  wag- 
gonette, with  a  pair  of  posters,  came 
dashing  in,  and  the  same  process 
being  gone  through,  was  moored 
alongside.  Martin,  whose  mind 
was  little  given  to  anything  but 
horses,  thought  that  the  gal  in  the 
white  muslin  looked  the  cleanest- 
bred  one  he  had  seen  for  an  age;  and 
trulyXizzie  Bentham,  notwi^stand- 
ing  a  slight  covering  of  dust,  was 
likely  to  carry  off  the  palm  that  daj 
as  out  and  out  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Sussex. 

''Holloa,  Mrs  Standring!  how 
d'ye  dol"  says  Grorst,  makiughii 
appearance  with  Brookes  and  Bottle- 
top.  ''  This  18  nice  to  come  under 
our  wing  in  this  way.  How  are 
you,  Standring  1 "  turning  to  a  dap- 
per little  man  with  vivid  red  hair, 
who  had  the  honour  to  be  known 
as  Mrs  Job's  husband.  ''Let  me 
introduce  our  Colonel:  Bottle- 
top,  Mrs  Standring;  Mrs  Stand- 
ring,  Colonel  Bottletop;  and  Charlie 
Brookes ! — ah  I  there  he  is,  talking 
to  your  friends — introduce  himself, 
I  daresay ;  of  course  you'll  get  np 
on  the  coach  when  a  race  comes  off 
— see  it  splendidly  from  here,  far 
better  than  the  stand  ;  and  the 
lawn  I  by  jingo !  it's  like  a  rainhow 
gone  mad — red,  yellow,  blue,  green, 
and  piebald  enough  to  frighten  a 
timid  one  out  of  his  wits."  The 
process  of  amalgamation  between 
the  parties  was  speedily  carried  out; 
Mrs  Standring  and  Lizzie  were  assist- 
ed on  to  the  top  of  the  drag.  Lady 
Scorpy  taking  up  her  position  on 
the  box  of  the  Standring's  carriage. 
She  was  perplexed  and  rather  savage 
to  find  herself  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  Charlie  Brookes,  which 
feeling  was  not  participated  in  by 
Lizzie,  who,  with  heightened  colour, 
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was  nnfeignedly  glad  to  see  him. 
Bat  Lady  Scorpy  was  soon  far  too 
mach  occupied  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  her  charge.  The  Cockatoo, 
who  was  one  of  those  who  ^'  admire 
fine  women,  hy  Gad,  sir  I "  was  veiy 
much  struck  with  her  ladyship's 
appearance;  and  being  as  brave  as  a 
Hon,  and  perfectly  unembarrassed  by 
any  respect  for  civilised  usage,  was 
making  love  to  her  after  a  fashion 
quite  Fijian :  he  eyed  her  with  that 
yearning  gaze  of  fleshly  love  which 
is  to  be  discerned  in  the  eye  of  a 
farmer  inspecting  prize  stock  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  complimented  her 
on  her  charms  with  significant 
glances  at  the  charms  in  question, 
and  what  with  his  bold  stare,  and 
still  bolder  language,  seemed  to  be 
bent  on  carrying  her  by  storm. 
Beauties  of  an  advanced  age  have 
no  objection  to  a  little  ardour  on 
the  part  of  their  admirers ;  and  what 
was  Irish  in  her  composition, 
though  long  latent,  seemed  to  come 
out  towards  the  "bould  sodger," 
whose  advances,  though  coarse, 
were  at  any  rate  unmistakable. 

The  "Chasers' "  drag  was  as  usual 
lavish  of  cold  luncheon  and  cham> 
pagne.  The  mess  waiter  (who 
travelled  inside,  buried  up  to  his 
neck  in  bottles  and  cold  pies)  had 
brought  a  camp-table,  which  he  set 
up  beside  the  wheels,  and  the  tide 
of  lunchers  ebbed  and  fiowed,  com- 
ing empty  and  returning  full,  until 
one  would  have  imagined  that  the 
whole  of  the  tenants  of  the  Grand 
Stand  had  been  fed;  but  the  dis- 
posal of  the  party  remained  in  the 
main  unchanged.  Bottletop  and 
Brookes,  assisted  by  Standring,  had 
escorted  Lady  Scorpy  and  Lizzie  to 
the  lawn  that  they  might  admire 
the  millinery  thereon  spread  out, 
and  returning,  had  met  Gorst  and 
Mrs  Job,  who,  with  young  Welby, 
had  been  down  to  see  the  start  for 
the  two -year -old  stakes.  Martin 
was  in  his  element,  dashing  from 


the  ring  to  the  paddock  and  back 
again  to  plunge  upon  his  fancy; 
and  John  Desborougb,  having  found 
a  batch  of  Guardsmen  out  of  whose 
heads  the  hateful  bearskin  had  not 
yet  squeezed  all  the  fun  they  had 
picked  up  at  Eton,  was  engaged  in 
capping  reminiscences  of  old  larks 
and  meditating  new  ones. 

In  Indian  racing  circles  a  curious 
custom  obtains  as  a  way  of  explain- 
ing to  the  obtuse  minds  of  native 
jockeys  the  requisite  varieties   of 
pace  to  be  used  in  a  race.     Taking 
the  rupee  (which  consists  of  sixteen 
armas)  as  representing  the  utmost 
speed  possible  to  get  out  of  the 
horse,  you  may  frequently  hear  the 
Hindoo  Fordham,  about  to  start, 
ordered  by  his  master  to  go  eight 
annas  for  the  first  mile,  then  gradu- 
ally to  warm  up  to  twelve  annas, 
and  finally,  when  in  the  straight 
run  in,  to  go  the  tchole  rupee.   Now, 
with  regard  to   Charlie  Brookes's 
amour:  commencing,  in   deference 
to  the  exposed  situation,  with  ordi- 
nary commonplaces,   he  soon   dis- 
covered,  and  so  did  Lizzie,  that 
interest  in  the  racing  and  devotion 
to  luncheon  by  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  left  them  as  much  unheeded  as 
if  they  had  been  perched  on  the 
monument.    Thereupon  he  went  the 
whole   rupee.      Being   a   conscien- 
tious person,  he  insisted  on  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  his  birth  and 
parentage,  with  particulars  of  his 
income  and  prospects ;  and  finally 
—just  at  the  "finish"  of  the  iJe- 
newal  of  the  23cZ  year  of  th^  Ben- 
tlnck  Memorial   Stakes  for  three- 
year-olds,  (shade  of   Lord  George, 
forgive  them  !)  under  cover  of  yells 
of  "  Baybwatbr wins"  !  i  "  Rid^  'i»»»» 
George"  11  '*  The  favourite's  beat  "  1 1 

inawhisper,  whicbwas  necessarily 

almost  a  shout,  made  a  fervent  offer 
of  his  hand  and  heart.  To  prove 
to  her  that  the  oflfer  was  "  without 
reserve,"  he  placed  himself  and  his 
belongings  entirely  at  Lizzie's  dis- 
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posal;  lie  would  sell  ont  or  he 
would  soldier  on,  live  in  Devon- 
shire or  Kamichatka,  go  into  the 
Church  or  on  to  the  stage — in  fact 
do  anything,  sane  or  insane,  on  con- 
dition Lizzie  would  accept  the  right 
to  order  hini« 

AVhen  a  man  is  allowed  without 
check  to  go  on  with  his  autohio- 
graphy,  and  with  details  of  his 
hanking  account,  hy  a  young  lady 
to  whom  he  is  paying  attention, — 
and  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  young 
lady,  with  a  very  deep  hlush  on  her 
pretty  face,  has  her  head  hent  down 
very  near  him  that  she  may  hear 
the  narrative  without  causing  him 
to  make  his  private  history  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  world, — it  may  be 
taken  as  probable  that  she  intends 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  which 
these  confidences  are  only  the  pre- 
liminary. Lizzie's  '^  yes  "  contained 
the  proviso  that  her  uncle's  consent 
must  be  first  obtained ;  in  fact  her 
"  yes  "  was  not  uttered  at  all, 'but 
promised  as  dependent  on  the  ap- 
proval of  Sir  Hector.  Brookes, 
who  had  recently  developed  an 
amazing  amount  of  energy,  pro- 
posed to  telegraph  at  once  to  the 
worthy  baronet   from  the    Grand 


Stand,  then  to  write  by  next  poet 
a  recapitulation  of  his  autobiogn- 
phical  essay,  and  to  follow  both  his 
communications  in  person  by  the 
early  morning  train  for  the  west 
From  these  rash  resolves  he  was 
happily  dissuaded  by  Lizzie,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  first  communi- 
cation should  come  from  her,  and 
that  the  post  would  be  the  hest 
mode  of  conveying  it;  and  Brookes, 
when  the  races  were  over  (races  of 
which  neither  of  the  lovers  had  the 
slightest  recollection),  tore  himself 
away  with  the  less  difficulty,  inas- 
much as,  going  the  same  road,  thej 
would  probably  be  within  sight  of 
each  other  the  whole  way,  and  were 
to  meet  again  within  a  very  few 
hours,  for  hospitable  Mrs  Job  hsd 
pressed  both  Charlie  and  the  Cock- 
atoo (who  was  not  loath  to  con- 
tinue his  raid  upon  the  widow)  to 
dine  with  her  in  the  High  Street  of 
Whittlebridge. 

Joey  Gorst,  who  was  also  asked, 
had  other  fish  to  fry ;  he  had  picked 
up  a  school  friend  on  the  coarse, 
and  had  invited  him  to  drive  hack 
on  the  drag,  put  up  at  the  Eagle, 
and  assist  in  enlivening  the  town  in 
the  watches  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


Whittlebridge,  like  many  old- 
Cashioned  country  towns,  seemed  to 
have  been  built  on  no  particular 
plan.  It  was  vertebrate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  a  main  street  repre- 
senting the  backbone,  and  minor 
ones  representing  the  ribs ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  showed  signs  of 
very  pronounced  spinal  curvature. 
In  fact,  the  High  Street  might  have 
been  laid  out  on  the  track  of  a  man 
who  had  lost  himself,  or,  at  least, 
was  in  doubt  where  he  should  go. 
Starting  from  the  Eagle,  which 
was  at  the  Chichester  end,  he  must 
have  kept  straight  for  about  100 


yards,  then,  suddenly  struck  with 
the  idea  of  getting  to  Brighton,  we 
will  suppose  him  to  have  deviated 
to  the  right ;  half  a  furlong  of  that 
was  enough  for  him^  though— so, 
sending  off  a  small  street  in  that 
direction,  he  returned  to  his  original 
course,  and  built  the  Town  Hall  and 
the  Green  Dragon.  Having  taken 
too  much  at  the  latter  phice,  he 
then  sloped  away  in  the  direction 
of  Guildford,  but  shortly  came  to  a 
full  stop,  and — ^being  of  two  mindB 
—  divided  the  High  Street  into 
two  equal  portions,  and  sent  them 
away,  half  right  and  half  left,  lik« 
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the  diyerging  arms  of  a  Y.   Histoty 
tella  ns  no  more  of  this  indiyidual ; 
baty  as  the  church  is  down  a  narrow 
lane  to  the  left,  it  is  possible  he  got 
himself  buried,  and  so  disappeared 
irom  human    ken.      Of   the   two 
halves  in  which  the  High  Street 
loses  its  individuality,  that  to  the 
left,  or  on  the  northern  side,  had 
become  the  aristocratic  suburb  of 
modem  Whittlebridge.   Here  dwelt 
in  neat  villas  retired  majors  and 
tradesfolks,  and  descendants  of  an- 
cient Whittlebridgeians,  who,  hav- 
ing been  out  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce, or  law,  or  physic,  had  real- 
ised small  competencies,  or  earned 
pensions,  and  had  returned  to  the 
old  home  of  their  youth.     The  first 
house  in  this  road,  admirably  situ- 
ated between  the  aristocratic  and 
the  busy  quarters  of  the  town,  was 
that  taken  by  the  Standrings.     A 
Dr  Philpots,  to  whom  it  belonged 
(as  shown  by  a  brass  plate  on  the 
door),  made  rather  a  good  thing  of 
the  ducal  meeting.   Being  a  widower 
with  two  small  children,  he  always 
sent  away  his  family  to  the  care  of 
a  married  sister  in  Guildford,  and 
let  his  house  for  the  race  week  for 
a  sum    exactly  equivalent  to   its 
yearly  rental ;  and  in  order  that  he 
should  have  the  whole  benefit  of 
living  rent-free  throughout  the  year, 
and  should  not  lose  his  practice 
through    absence,   he  made  up  a 
truckle-bed  in  the  surgery  (which 
was  built  on  to  the  side  of  the  man- 
sion), and  slept  there  unknown  to 
his  tenant&     Thus  he  both  ate  his 
cake  and  had  it ;  that  is,  he  let  his 
house  and  yet  lived  in  it. 

While  the  Standring  party  were 
preparing  for  dinner,  and  the  doc- 
tor was  sitting  on  his  counter  ban- 
queting on  a  roU  and  some  Austra- 
lian beef,  washed  down  by  some 
bitter  beer  out  of  a  medicine-glass, 
Sir  Hector  Bentham  was  being  de- 
X>osited  on  the  platform  of  the  little 
station  of  ,  seven  miles  from 


Whittlebridge,  by  the  down  mail 
from  London.  Disturbed  by  the 
letter  which  Lady  Scorpy  had  writ- 
ten to  him  (in  which  she  stated  her 
fears  that  Lizzie  was  "entangled" 
with  a  Captain  Brookes,  of  whom  she 
[Lady  S.]  knew  little,  except,  that 

having  met  him  at  Lady  's 

and  other  places,  she  had  several 
times  asked  him  to  her  house),  and 
surprised  that  Lizzie,  who  had  never 
had  a  secret  from  him  in  her  life, 
should  not  have  confided  in  him, 
he  had  determined  to    leave    his 
Devonshire  home,  from  which  he 
rarely  stirred,  and  come  and  see  what 
it  was  all  about     Accordingly,  as 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  to  Whit- 
tlebridge direct,  he  had  dashed  up 
to  town  by  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
and  taken  the  first  train  he  could 
catch  for  the  nearest  station  to  the 
Sussex  borough.      Lame,  from  an 
accident  in  the  hunting-field  many 
years  before,  by  which  his  leg  was 
so  crushed  as  to  leave  him  with  a 
perfectly  stiff  limb  for  the  rest  of 
his  days,  and  no  conveyances  being 
kept  at  the  station,  it  was  a  piece 
of  unwonted  good  luck  that  there 
happened  to  be  a  return  fly  belong- 
ing to    the    Eagle    going  back  to 
Whittlebridge ;  and  in  due  course, 
about  half-past  six,  he  and  his  port- 
manteau were  driven  up  to  the  door 
of  the  "  Chasers' ' '  hostelry.   Leaning 
^nst  the  door-post  was  a  person 
in  dark  clothes,  with  no  particular 
distinguishing    marks    about    hun, 
who  might  have  been  the  landlord, 
but    was    the     member    for    Slot- 
borough.    The  moment  the  fly  drove 
up,  that  gentleman  called  for  Wel- 
by— who,  full   of    Messrs   Currant 
&  Co.'s  champagne,  was  ready  for 
anything— and  ordered  him  to  take 
the  traveller's    portmanteau  to  the 
State  suite  of  apartments;  then  he 
advanced   bowing,    and  said  with 
great  fluency,  "  Very  fatiguing  tra- 
veiling  this   weather,   your  Grace. 
Pray,  how  did  you  leave  the  Grand 
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Duchess  1  Fit,  I  hope  1  Allow  me 
to  assist  you  to  alight ;  ah !  a  lit- 
tle lame,  eh?  What  is  iti  thorough- 
pin  )  Ko  !  Ah,  then,  a  had  spUnt 
— ^nothing  like  cold  handages;  if 
that  fails,  a  touch  of  the  iron  and 
you're  as  sound  as  a  belL  There 
we  are  !  now,  take  my  arm;  this 
way.  We  shall  do  our  hest  to 
make  your  Grace  as  comfortahle  as 
the  limited  means  at  our  disposal 
will  allow ;  mind  the  step !"  (lead- 
ing him  into  the  "Chasers'"  dining- 
room.)  "Here's  a  chair;  make 
yourself  at  home.  What'll  you 
takel  Gin  and  hitters?  That's 
right.  Welhy,  gin  and  hitters  for 
his  Grace.  Colonel"  (to  Bottletop), 
"  let  me  present  you  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenhurg-Pumphan- 
del." 

Bentham,  at  first  in  douht,  was 
soon  awake  to  the  sort  of  attention 
he  was  receiving;  hut,  heing  a  man 
with  a  perfectly  childlike  enjoy- 
ment of  fun,  he  was  quite  delighted, 
and  submitted  to  his  odd  reception 
with  his  pleasant  face  convulsed 
with  chuckles.  The  Cockatoo,  by 
means  of  an  elegant  apology,  in 
which  the  curses  predominated  over 
the  politeness,  set  matters  right; 
and  Desborough  (and  Gorst,  who 
had  come  in),  charmed  with  the 
old  gentleman's  good  temper,  begged 
him  to  sink  ceremony,  and  join 
their  mess  for  that  evening.  Sir 
Hector,  who,  despite  his  years  and 
almost  constant  suffering  (for  his 
injured  limb  was  never  quite  at 
rest),  was  still  as  much  a  boy  at 
heart  as  the  youngest  of  them, 
agreed  at  once;  and  by  the  time 
Martin  and  Pym  (Grorst's  friend) 
appeared,  had  become  (albeit  they 
did  not  know  his  name)  quite  an 
intimate  friend.  The  Cockatoo  gave 
him  a  pithy  account  of  the  day's 
racing,  and  mentioned  that  his  won- 
derful judgment  in  matters  equine 
would  have  landed  him  a  large  win- 
ner if  his  time  had  not  been  occu- 


pied in  looking  after  a  lady,  *'  de- 
vilish handsome  woman,  sir!  a 
widow ;  none  of  your  chits  of  girls, 
but  one  of  the  sort  that  knows  the 
world,  and  with  a  figure,  sir !  by 

,  she  must  scale  twelve  stone. 

In  India,  sir,  that  woman  would  be 
priceless.  In  1844,  the  Eajah  of 
Bamnugger  gave  a  lakh  for  a  shape- 
less mass  of  a  creature  they  called 
the  '  Bose  of  Cashmere,'  who  wasn't 
a  patch  upon  this  one.  Brookes  of 
ours  and  I  are  to  meet  her  at  dinner 
to-night.  I  wish  you  were  coining, 
sir.  You  would  admire  that  wo- 
man, I  know." 

"Pray,  Colonel,"  said  the  bar- 
onet,  "as  you  seem  to  know  the 
people  here,  can  you  tell  me  where- 
abouts a  certain  Lady  Scorpy  is 
staying  1 " 

**By  ,  sir,  that  w  the  wo- 

man !  Do  you  know  her!  The 
fact  is,  I  did  not  know  her  myself 
till  this  morning ;  she  is  a  friend  of 
one  of  my  officers,  Captain  Brookes. 
Brookes  ! "  (to  Charlie,  who  made 
his  appearance  dressed  for  dinner) 
"  here  is  a  friend  of  Lady  Scorpy ; 
by  Jove,  is  it  so  late  1  I  must  go 
and  get  ready — down  in  a  minute ;" 
and  he  disappeared.  Charlie  ex- 
plained where  the  Standrings  lived, 
and  suggested  that  they  would  be 
doubtless  glad  to  see  Lady  Scorpy^? 
friend  at  dinner;  but  the  baronet 
said  he  would  postpone  bis  visit, 
which  was  more  on  business  than 
anything  else,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing—explaining, at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  engaged  to  feed  with 
the  Eagle  party;  so  Charlie  and 
the  Cockatoo  departed. 

Dinner  at  the  inn  was  of  rather 
a  rough  order  of  cookery ;  bui  as 
the  "  Chasers "  had  brought  tiieir 
own  fluids,  the  party  was  hilarions 
enough,  and,  by  the  time  several 
bottles  of  very  heavily-loaded  claret 
had  been  disposed  of,  they  were  all 
(including  the  cheery  baronet)  ready 
for  anything.     Pym  (Gorst's  friend) 
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had  succeeded  in  "  conveying  "  (no 
one  knew  whence)  a  paint-pot,  con- 
taining a  gallon  of  coal-tar,  with  a 
brush,  which  he  had  placed  con- 
spicuously on  the  mantelpiece  ;  and 
Desborough,  to  whom  this  no  doubt 
suggested  visions  of  successful  high 
art,  rose  to  make  a  speech. 

"Friends,  Eomans,  countryman," 
said  the  M.P.,  "far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd,  we,  the  ornaments  of 
society,  find  ourselves  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  William  Penn,  or  of 
Captain  Cook,  or  Livingstone,  or  any 
of  the  other  pioneers  of  civilisation, 
among  the  simple  natives  of  a  re- 
mote land,  inasmuch  as,  con- 
scious of  the  blessing  of  superior 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  and 
weapons  of  cultivated  Europe,  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  spread  en- 
lightenment around  us — -fiat  lux. 
It  has  been  justly  asked, '  what  effect 
upon  human  development  have  the 
greatest  victories  or  the  fiercest  re- 
volutions had,  compared  with  the 
invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  or 
the  discovery  of  the  printing-press  1' 
Gentlemen,  by  means  of  yonder 
humble  utensil  (pointing  to  the 
tar-pot)  much  may  be  done  to  in- 
troduce the  arts  into  this  benighted 
spot  Some  one  called  it  a  'dull 
hole;'  to  the  dull  all  things  are 
dull,  but  to  the  enlightened  mind 
the  primitive  rusticity  of  such  a 
place  is  field  for  glorious  experi- 
ment. Gentlemen,  the  future  in- 
habitants of  Whittlehridge  will 
look  bnck  upon  this  night  as  the 
era  from  which  their  awakening 
shall  date.  Drink,  my  friends, 
drink !  there  is  noble  work  before 
us."  "  What's  up  now  %  "  growled 
Martin  ;  "  are  we  to  draw  the  snor- 
ing yokels,  thrash  the  watch,  and 
kiss  the  early  milk ?  Pshaw!  there 
is  no  watch  and  no  milk,  at  least 
BO  unwatered  milk."  "No,  sir," 
replied  the  M.P.,  "my  proposition 
is  more  serious:  I  move  that  the 
House  do    go  into   committee  to 


consider  the  best  method  of  improv- 
ing the  architectural  decorations  of 
this  longneglected  city.  Seeing  that 
we  are  in  a  strange  country,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  operations  should 
take  something  of  the  military  form. 
I  therefore  propose  that  my  friend 
(if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so) 
General  Sir  Joseph  Gorst  be  ap- 
pointed Umpire-in-Chief,  and  do 
take  the  tactical  direction  of  the 
manoeuvres.  The  allies,  represented 
by  our  distinguished  guest  the  Grand 
Duke  (being  somewhat  disabled), 
will  have  command  of  the  reserve, 
consisting  of  Brigadier  Pym  in 
charge  of  the  tar.  Corporal  Welby, 
being  a  light  weight,  will  form  the 
advance,  and  also  the  storming  party 
should  an  assault  by  escalade  be 
determined  on.  The  remainder  will 
form  the  main  body.  Gentlemen, 
fill  your  glasses :  I  give  you  *  Victory ' 
or  *  Whittlehridge  Police  Station.* 
Now  then,  fall  in !  Are  you  ready  1 
The  column  will  advance." 

The  shades  of  night  had  long 
fallen  when  the  army  emerged  from 
the  gate  of  the  Eagle's  yard.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  a  short 
distance  down  the  street,  stood  the 
first  of  a  row  of  small  houses.  It 
was  built  of  joists  and  plaster,  and, 
like  its  neighbours,  consisted  of  two 
storeys  with  a  lattice  -  window  to 
each,  and  above  them  the  high- 
pitched  roof  formed  a  kind  of  attic 
or  loft,  lit  only  by  a  round  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  triangle  facing 
the  street ;  beside  the  door  and  jut- 
ting out  at  an  angle  of  70"^  was  a 
gaudy,  newly-painted  barber's  pole, 
and  pendent  from  its  butt  hung  a 
board  notifying  "  Easy  shaving." 
It  is  doubtful  if  Mr  Vargrave  the 
barber  had  ever  been  a  good  man  ; 
but  if  you  had  consulted  any  in- 
habitant (more  especially  the  ser- 
geant or  either  of  the  three  constables 
who  formed  the  borough  police 
force),  you  would  have  been  told 
that  he  must  have  "  gone  wrong  " 
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very  many  yean  before.  That  ho 
was  a  poacher  was  nothing;  but 
that  he  was  a  poacher  of  such  stu- 
pendous canning  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  catch  him  in  the  fact,  made 
a  difference  from  the  police  point  of 
view;  but,  besides  this  compara- 
tively small  blot  on  his  character, 
he  was  known  to  be  a  retamed 
convict,  and,  moreover,  was  qnairel- 
some  in  his  caps,  having,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  shown  a  readi- 
ness to  settle  a  dispute  with  a  knife, 
which  is  an  anpaidonable  offence  in 
rural  eyes. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  eyes  of  the 
ailventurers  fallen  upon  the  barbei^s 
insignia  than  a  simultaneous  desire 
for  a  standard  seemed  to  seixe  them 
all ;  but  just  at  that  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  two  figures  ap- 
peared in  the  entrance.  It  was 
evident,  as  soon  as  they  came  forth 
into  the  moonlight  which  was  illu- 
minating the  street,  that  one  of 
them  was  very  drunk,  because  they 
were  leaning  against  each  other 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  Now  when 
two  men  have  lost  the  power  of  re- 
taining an  equilibrium,  they  are 
incapable  of  balancing  the  centre 
of  gravity  between  them  for  any 
length  of  time;  but  while  one  of 
the  pair  still  retains  his  perpen- 
dicularity, he  can,  by  varying  his 
position,  overcome  the  instability 
of  his  companion  without  losing 
his  own  balance.  In  this  instance 
the  supporter  was  the  barber,  the 
supported  the  barber's  friend.  The 
barber  was  a  bandy-legged,  bull- 
necked  villain,  with  a  low  forehead, 
a  small  bright  black  eye,  and  a 
square  jowl ;  he  had  one  of  those 
very  red  faces  which  sometimes 
accompany  coal-black  hair ;  and  no 
doubt  a  confirmed  habit  of  taking 
too  much  drink  helped  to  intensify 
its  colour.  He  was  not  a  man  a 
timid  stranger  would  select  as  a 
confidant  or  confederate  in  any 
enterprise  wherein  loyalty  to  one's 


comrade  was  required ;  yet  to  the 
adventorers  from  the  Eagle  he 
seemed  (such  is  the  effect  of  deep 
potations)  to  be  the  very  best 
fellow  they  had  ever  met  There 
is  a  sympathy  in  drink  which  goes 
by  stages ;  and  Bill  Yargrave  was 
just  about  as  far  gone  as  the  archi- 
tectural quintette.  In  their  eyes 
the  barber's  friend,  who  was  in  the 
next  stage,  and  was  unable  to  walk 
without  assistance,  was  contemp- 
tibly drunk ;  in  fact,  their  disgust 
at  his  state  was  tiie  more  pro- 
nounced, on  the  principle  that  in 
drink,  as  in  theology,  the  greater 
the  accordance  in  general,  the  more 
hateful  appear  particular  differ- 
ences. 

AH  great  events  are  governed  by 
trifles,  and  it  hung  on  a  balance, 
which  the  slightest  conversational 
straw  might  have  turned,  whether 
the  introduction  between  the  parties 
eventuated  in  a  free  fight  or  in  fra- 
temiaation;  but  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  strangere  to  have  an 
assistant  in  their  laudable  enter- 
prise who  was  acquainted  with  the 
town,  and  the  prospect  on  the 
barbers  of  free  drink  for  the  night, 
subdued  the  bellicose  spirit,  and  the 
new-made  alliance  being  cemented 
with  brandies  and  sodas  (for  which 
purpose  they  returned  to  the  Eagle), 
a  solemn  consultation  was  held  as 
to  future  proceedings.  Gorst,  as 
Umpire-in-Chief,  delivered  himself 
of  the  following  "general  idea:" 
I.  Floral  decorations  on  the  window- 
sills  of  houses  to  be  the  first  object 
of  attack  by  the  advance  party ;  no 
attack  to  be  made  on  a  window 
showing  a  light ;  party  to  fall  back 
on  supports  on  the  enemy  becoming 
alarmed ;  on  pureuit  being  at- 
tempted, all  to  dispone  and  ren- 
dezvous at  thetown-halL  II.  PabUc- 
house  and  other  signs  to  be  removed, 
as  tending  to  destroy  the  regularity 
of  the  perspective ;  if  not  remov- 
able, to  be  improved  with  Fym's 
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coal-tar.  f*inaUy,  the  standard  to  be 
planted  on  the  citadel,  and  the 
place  declared  canied. 

On  preparing  to  set  forth  on  their 
expedition  a  second  time,  it  was 
discoTered  that  the  stimtp-cnp  had 
decided  the  fate  of  the  barber's 
friend;  for,  on  endeavoming  to  get 
np  from  his  chair,  he  fell  prone 
npon  his  back,  with  the  posterior 
part  of  his  villanoos  cranimn  in 
sharp  contact  with  the  steel  fender, 
and  remained  immovable.    Having 
a  very  dirty  bald  patch  on  the  top 
of   his  head,  and  there  being  a 
draught  down  the  chimney,  Pym 
very  considerately  applied  a  coating 
of  coal-tar,  as  a  preventive  to  neu- 
ralgia ;  and  they  sallied  forth,  leav- 
ing this  gentleman  to  get  sober  at 
his    leisure.      Sir    Hector,    whose 
lameness  prevented  his  keeping  up 
with  his  more  juvenile  companions, 
also  remained  at  the  inn;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  after  the  raid  they 
should  come  and  display  whatever 
trophies  the  chances  of  war  might 
throw  into  their  hands. 

Aa  it  turned  out,  the  baronet  was 
never  very  long  in  his  solitude;  for, 
the  publics  being  closed,  and  the 
barber  having  a  thirst  upon  him 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  as- 
suage for  more  than  ten  minutes  at 
a  time,  he  and  Grorst,  who  had 
struck  up  a  great  alliance,  were 
continually  appearing  at  the  Eagle. 
Somewhat  on  the  principle  which 
made  Artemus  Ward,  by  way  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  Lon- 
don policeman,  address  him  as  "  Sir 
Richard/'  Gorst,  with  the  cunning 
of  incipient  intoxication,  insisted  on 
calling  the  barber  ''  Truefitt ; "  and 
that  worthy,  to  whom  the  great 
professor  of  his  craft  was  probably 
unknown  even  by  name,  accepted 
the  appellation  as  he  would  have 
accepted  any  other,  so  long  as  he. 
Bill  Vargrave  (and  not  Truefitt)  was 
supplied  with  unlimited  mm. 
There  were  many  public-houses  in 
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Whittlebridge,  and  of  these,  most 
had  signs;  but  as  the  sign-boards 
were    all  hung  on  horizontal  bars 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  process  of  improving 
them,  adopted  by  the  committee  of 
taste,  was  extremely  difficult   Many 
times   did   they  essay  to  form    a 
pyramid  of  three— the  barber,  as  the 
broadest,  being  chosen  as  the  pedes- 
tal; then  on  his  back,  Desborough ; 
and  finally,  as  the  apex,  the  artist, 
who,  from  his  light  weight,  was 
generally  young  Welby:   but  al- 
though they  succeeded,  with  much 
difficulty,  in  obliterating  the  head 
of  the  ''  Maquis  of  Granby,"  and 
running  the  '' bend  sinister"  across 
the  body  of  the  ''  Bed  Lion,"  the 
number  of  falls  this  human  ladder 
experienced  through  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  barber  was  incalculable; 
and   finally,  half   the    tar  having 
been  spilt  upon  the  two  underneath 
performers,  and  the  i>ot  broken  on 
the  pavement,  sign-painting  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  party  sepa- 
rated to   beat  up  the  various  by- 
streets.   The  Whittlebridgeians  are 
an  early  people  and  a  sleepy  people, 
and  the  fun  of  removing  fh>m  their 
window-ledges    several   dozens    of 
flower-pots,  and  ranging  them  artis- 
tically round  the  town-pump,  soon 
fell  flat,  without   the  stimulus  of 
opposition.       Thereupon  they  feU 
back  upon  the  Eagle ;  Welby  and 
Pym  had  been  most  successful,  and 
displayed  several  handsome    speci- 
mens of  local  manufacture— item,  a 
brass  plate,   engraved,  "  ff^*^I^ 

Unsanr    a    board   with   '^  OjgUe^ 
hours  10  to  4"  upon  It;  a  bronze 
knocker,  representing  a  dog  with  a 
ring  in   his  mouth;  a  braas  beU- 

able  works  of  art.  ^^  »Xbv 
acts  having  been  «*nowledged  by 
the  general  commanding,  «*«  J^^^ 

set  to  work  to  en^^^^ -^T^^^ 
the  barber  to  a  frame  of  Bimd  in 
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which  he  shonld  see  thedesiiability 
of  stealing  his  own  pole — the  design 
being  to  erect  it  in  some  conspicuous 
place  as  a  mark  of  yictory. 

The  amount  of  rum  the  barber 
managed  to  put  away  was  something 
astonishing;   and   in  after -times, 
when  more  capable  of  reflection,  it 
occurred  to  some  of  them  that  there 
must  have  been  some  deception ; 
possibly  he  was  playing  **  fox/'  and 
pouring  the  spirit  quietly  on  the 
floor ;  but  to  all  proposals  regarding 
his  pole  he  was  obdurate.    At  last, 
however,  Martin,  by  discussing  the 
subject  of  cock-fighting,  with  which 
the  barber^s  sodden  brain  seemed 
to  be  filled,  induced  him  to  take 
him  down  to  a  small  shanty  near 
the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting a  couple  of  game^xicks, 
which  he  said  ''were  the  real  thing," 
and  which  he  (the  barber)  was  ready 
to  put  in  the  pit  against  any  birds 
in  England  for '' fifty  pun'."  Taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  the  party 
were    soon  in   possession    of   the 
newly-painted  standard-pole,  to  the 
head  of  which  they  attached  the 
"  easy  shaving  "  board,  and  proceeded 
up  the  street,  looking  for  a  oonve- 
nient  place  where  they  could  **  hang 
their  banner  on  the  outer  walls." 
Dr  Philpots's  mansion  was  deter- 
mined on,  not  so  much  from  the  old 
identity  of  the  two  professions  as 
from  its  imposing  appearance ;  and 
also  because  of  its  stucco  portico 
(easy  to  climb),  which    projected 
into  the  roadway,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  the  banner  would  be  visible 
the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

All  this  time,  as  the  people  who 
get  snowballed  and  write  to  *  The 
Times '  say,  ''  Where  are  the  po- 
lice)" The  police  were  all  tight ; 
the  sergeant  and  the  two  senior 
officers  were  in  bed  and  asleep,  but 
the  junior  guardian  of  the  peace 
was  on  duty ;  he  knew  all  about  it; 
Jie  had  his  eyes  about  him.  Being 
young,  inteltigent,  and  gifted  with 


a  small  memorandum-book  and  the 
stump  of  a  lead  pencil,  he  dodged 
about  the  side  streets  taking  notes, 
and  terrible  legal  vengeance  va> 
accumulating  upon  the  heads  of  the 
nootumal  wreckers.  It  would  not 
do  (in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Force)  to  interfere  as 
long  as  any  mischief  remained  to  he 
done ;  but  seeing  the  procession  with 
the  banner  in  f^nt,  and  Sir  Hector 
(who  had  come  out  to  see  ihefinak) 
limping  with  his  crutch  behind,  ad- 
vancing on  the  Doctor^s  house,  he 
made  a  dStour^  and,  just  as  thej 
commenced  the  escalade,  he  let 
himself  in  at  the  back-door  and 
gave  the  alarm  of  "  burglars." 
*  *  *  • 

The  Standring'a  dinner  party  had 
gone  off  with  great  Sdai ;  Charlie 
Brookes,  to  whose  share  Lizzie  of 
course  fell,  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  happiness,  and  would 
equ^y  have  enjoyed  a  fur  worse 
dinner  than  the  excellent  repast  Mrs 
Job  had  provided.  The  Cockatoo, 
also,  who  took  Mrs  Standring  into 
dinner,  but  had  the  buxom  widov 
on  his  right  hand,  divided  his  at- 
tention in  a  manner  which  was 
most  unfiiir  to  his  hostess.  After 
dinner,  Lizzie  sang ;  and  even  Lady 
Scorpy,  at  the  Cockatoo's  uigeut 
request,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
warble  the  <'  Last  Rose  of  Summer/' 
in  a  voice  which,  if  rather  cracked 
in  its  higher  notes,  had  still  plentj 
of  volume,  and  they  were  all  taken 
by  surprise  when  the  Doctor's  dock 
struck  twelve. 

With  many  anticipations  for  the 
morrow,  the  gentlemen  were  pre- 
paring to  depart,  when  the  police- 
man's alarming  news  was  brought 
up  by  a  frightened  flunkey,  followed 
to  the  door  of  the  room  by  the 
]>olioeman  himself.  Just  as  he  was 
describing  the  truculent  gang  he 
had  seen  climbing  the  portico,  a 
crash  of  glass  was  heard,  and  the 
male  portion  of  his  listeners  dashed 
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down-stairs  and  out  of  the  front 
door  just  in  time  for  the  Cockatoo 
(who  was  leading)  to  he  knocked 
down  hy  the  falling  hody  of  Suh- 
lieutenant  Oorst,  who,  without  look- 
ing at  the  enemy,  took  to  his  heels 
followed  hy  Deshorough,  who  had, 
in  the  ahsence  of  the  hather,  formed 
the  hottom  man  in  the  column  they 
had  erected  to  enahle  young  Welhy 
to  plant  the  standard  on  the  porch. 
It  was  this  youth's  misfortune, '  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  pole,  to 
drive  it  through  the  bottom  pane  of 
the  window  looking  on  the  balcony. 
He,  poor  devil !  unable  to  get  down, 
except  through  the  house,  was 
easily  captured;  but  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Sir  Hector,  fairly 
outran  Brookes  and  Standring, 

The  baronet,  unable  to  run, 
yielded  himself  unconditionally  to 
the  policeman,  and  was  brought 
into  the  hall  to  be  inspected  by 
lamp-light  And  the  ladies  hav- 
ing descended  the  stairs,  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  excitement  ensued. 
Lady  Scorpy  tottered  to  the  wall 
and  shrieked  an  astounded  ''Sir 
Hector  Bsntham  1 "  gradually  rais- 
ing her  voice  to  a  yell  as  she  enun- 
ciated the  name ;  and  Lizzie,  with 
a  cry  of  "  Uncle  Hector ! "  rushed 
forward  and  tore  bim  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  law  ;  and,  between  cry- 
ing and  laughing,  kiBsed  him  with 
frantic  delight.  This  not  being  the 
sort  of  reception  a  burglar,  taken 
red* handed,  is  expected  to  meet 
with,  police- constable  Z  280  was 
considerably  puzzled ;  and  Mrs 
Standring,  until  Lizzie  released  her 
uncle  and  introduced  that  surprised 
gifutleman  in  due  form,  very  natu- 
rally thought  that  all  her  guests 
had  gone  mad. 

By  the  time  Standring  and  Char- 
lie (both  very  much  blown)  had 
returned,  and  Bottletop  (much 
bruised)  had  been  picked  up,  all 
necessary  explanations  had  been 
made,  Welby  ignominiously  brought 


down  from  up-stairs  and  pardoned, 
and  the  policeman  complimented 
on  his  prowess,  and  relegated  to  the 
nether  regions  of  cold  beef  and  un- 
limited beer;  and  Lizzie  whispered 
in  Sir  Hector's  ear,  almost  with  a 
tear  of  entreaty  in  her  voice,  **  Uncle, 
dear,  I  want  you  to  like  Captain 
Brookes  very  much  indeed.*^  Uncle 
Hector,  being  in  that  state  in  which 
it  is  easy  to  like  any  one — and  every- 
thing he  had  heard  concerning 
Charlie  from  his  brother  soldiers 
having  been  particularly  favourable, 
not  forgetting  the  information  that 
he  was  "  devilish  weU  off'' — shook 
hands  with  him  in  a  most  cordial 
way;  and,  after  a  thousand  apologies 
from  the  baronet  to  the  Standrings 
for  his  share  in  the  attack  on  their 
(unsuspected)  abode,  and  very  ten- 
der hand-squeezing  to  certain  ladies 
from  certain  gallant  warriors,  the 
four  belonging  to  the  Eagle  set  out 
for  their  inn« 

It  was  quite  touching  to  see  the 
way  in  which  Charlie  Brookes  took 
care  of  the  baronet;  how  he  sup- 
ported his  lame  side  instead  of  the 
crutch,  which  he  insisted  on  carry- 
ing, and  listened  to  his  slightest 
utterance  as  if  it  was  a  proverb  of 
Solomon.  The  Cockatoo,  having 
got  an  embryo  black  eye  from  the 
heel  of  Gorst's  boot,  was  very  wroth, 
and,  by  way  of  taking  the  edge 
off  his  indignation,  had  ordered 
the  wretched  Welby  to  depart  for 
Hounslow  early  the  next  morning, 
and  report  himself  under  arrest; 
but  Brookes  !  Brookes  thought  it 
the  "  best  joke  he  had  ever  known, 
quite  the  right  thing  to  do," — 
"wished"  (hypocrite  !)" he  had 
been  of  the  party," — and,  finally,  so 
exaggerated  the  merits  of  the  escap- 
ade, that  Sir  Hector,  who  saw  his 
object  with  amusement,  had  to  take 
the  other  tack,  and  confess  (what 
was  the  simple  fact)  that,  carrier  d 
away  by  the  high  spirits  of  the 
young  folk  at  the  inn,  he  had  joined 
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in  a  "lark"  little  becoming  a  man 
of  his  years ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  my 
diar  fallow,"  pleaded  the  baronet,  "  I 
lead  a  life  I  am  yery  well  contented 
with ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  sameness  (what  you  would  call 
a  dulness)  about  it  which,  I  sup- 
pose, allows  what  little  spirit  of 
devilry  there  is  in  a  man  to  accumu- 
late, till,  on  sudden  temptation  like 
the  present,  it  breaks  out;  and,  by 
Jove !  to-night  I  could  have  bon- 
neted   a    policeman    or    stolen    a 
knocker  myself ! "    When  they  ar- 
rived  at    the  £agle,   Martin  was 
found  alone ;  the  barber  had  come 
back  with  him,  aroused  his  friend 
(who  had  snored  peaceably  through- 
out the  evening  on  the  hearth-rug), 
and   together  they  had    departed 
with  the  rum-bottle.     Apparently 
he  had  taken  the  abstraction  of  his 
pole  in  good  part — that  is,  he  had 
said  nothing,  but  looked  (as  Martin 
described  it)  grim.    They  did  not 
know  the  baxber,  but  the  intelligent 
policeman  did^  and    he    had   re- 
marked, when  he   saw  the  pole, 
"  Bill   Vargrave  '11  'ave   a  settlin' 
with  they  gents  yet,  you  bet ;  they 
ain't  a-done  with  that  barber,  I  tell 
ye."     Neither  had  they. 

Desborough  and  Gorst  had  bolted 
to  the  inn  without  knowing  by 
whom  they  had  been  pursued,  but 
were  joined  by  Pym,  who  had  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street  seen  the 
state  of  the  case.  Thereupon  they 
determined  to  go  to  bed  before  the 
Cockatoo  returned. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
"Chasers"  were  proud  of  their 
colonel  or  not.  He  was  a  good 
officer  and  a  very  gallant  man,  had 
been  promoted  for  service  in  the 
field,  and  had  got  more  Indian 
sword-cuts  and  bullet-wounds  in  his 
tough  old  hide  than  would  have 
finished  half-a-dozen  staff- college 


heroes ;  but  his  manners  were  more 
those  of   a    moss-trooper  than  a 
modem  hussar,  and  his  language 
(particularly  to  the  men)  was  not 
only    dreadful    but    demoralising; 
and  the  result  was,  that  no  ordinary 
duty  in  the  "Chasers"  could  be 
carried  on  without  a  chorus  of  oaths 
from  the  regimental  sergeant-mfljor 
down  to  the  last  joined   recruit 
But  Bottletop's  temper,  though  ter- 
rific, was  short-lived;  and  though 
it  was  pretty  certain  that  if  he  saw 
Gorst  that  night  the  latter  would 
have  small  chance  of  attending  any 
more  races  for  some  time  to  come, 
he  had  good  hopes    that  by  the 
morning  the  storm  would  have  sub- 
sided. 

Poor  Sir  Hector  was  very  tired, 
and    glad  to  retire  to  rest;   but 
though  there  might  be  bed  for  him, 
rest  there  was  none.    Brookes,  with 
characteristic  persistency,  was  not 
going  to  let  him  sleep  until  he  bad 
extracted  from  him  some  sort  of 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  Lizzie ; 
so  the  poor  old  man,  with  tired 
limbs  and  bewildered  brain,  vas 
fain  to  listen  to  Brookes's  story, 
from  which,  at  least,  it  was  plain 
that  in  a  worldly  point   of  view 
there  was  no  inequality,  and  there- 
fore nothing  to  be  said  against  the 
match  ;  and  as  Charlie  sat  on  hia 
bed  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea, 
and  didn't  show  any  signs  of  leav- 
ing him  to  his  slumbers,  for  peace* 
sake  at  last  he  was  forced  to  sar, 
that  if  he  found  Lizzie's  heart  s^  t 
upon  marrying  into  the  "  Chasers," 
he,  as  her  guardian,  would  not  take 
it  upon  himself  to  say  "no."  Where- 
upon Charlie  blessed  and  almost 
embraced  him,  and,  with  his  tallow- 
candle  in  the  last  stage  of  guttering- 
ness,  went  to  his  room  in  a  state  of 
blissful  rejoicing. 
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Tlie  pale,  jeUow  rays    of   the  lar    excitement,    were    hastening 

morning    sun    shone    with   vivid  through  a  late  breakfast  preparatory 

brightness  in  through  the  uncur-  to  starting  for  the  course,  when, 

tained  windows  of  the  white-papered  with  a  hurried  rap  at  the  door,  the 

h  tUe  bedrooms  of  the  Eagle,  wherein  dismayed  countenance  of  one  of  the 

the  "Chasers"  and  their  friends  slept  drag  grooms  made  its  appearance, 

the  deep  sleep  of  over-night  debauch,  and  requested  to  speak  with  Martin. 
Those  same  rays  illuminated   the        "What  is  it,  Stubbsl"  said  he: 

angry  population  of  Whittlebridge,  "  speak  up,  man— any  thing  wrong 

gathered  in  small  groups  round  the  with  the  horses  1 " 
evidences    of  last    night's    frolic.        "  m    sir,    please    sir,"    replied 

There  was  a  small  crowd  gazing  Stubbs ;    "  but,    sir,    they've    got 

solemnly  at  the  tar-smirched  physi-  the — the — the  pole,  sir." 
ognomyofthe«Marquisof  Granby;"        ''Pole  f  damn  it,  what  the  blazes 

another    body  were  taking  equal  do  you  mean  ?"  shouted  the  Cockar 

interest  in  the  novel  marking  of  too. 

the  "  Red  Lion ; "  and  a  still  larger  "  Why,  Cornel,"  said  Stubbs, 
party,  consisting  principally  of  en-  half-grinning,  '*  the  drag  pole  ;  they 
raged  proprietors,  surrounded  the  must  'ave  stole  it  out  of  the  coach- 
fountain  opposite  the  town -hall,  house  in  the  night,  and  it's  a-stickin' 
which  was  decorated  with  a  choice  hout  of  the  top  of  a  'ouse  down  the 
collection    of   pots  of   geraniums,  street." 

fuchsias,  and  other  window-flowers.        "What  house  1    Why  don't  you 
The  sergeant  of  police  was  nearly  go  and  get  it?" 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  sisters  who        "  Well,  sir,  we've  been,  sir,  along 
kept    the    "Seminary   for  Young  with  the  p'leece,  and  it's  the  barber's 
Ladies,"  by  the  surveyor  who  had  'ouse — and  he's  mad  drunk  and 
lost  his  notice  board,  the  knocker-  hauled  up  the  ladder  arter  'im,  and 
less  chemist,  and  the  widow  lady  says  'e'U  cut  any  one's  throat  with  a 
deprived    of    her    bell-pull ;     but  razor  that  tries  to  get  at  'im."     ' 
gradually  (as  the  greater  body  at-        "  By  the  everlasting  and  eternal 
tracts  and  absorbs  others  of  smaller  thunderbolts  of  Jove  I"  shouted  the 
bulk)  these  points  were  deserted  for  Cockatoo,  jumping  up  and  seizing 
a  spot  farther  up  the  street  towards  his  hat;  "come  ^ong,  my  lads — 
the    Eagle,    where    a    mysterious  we'll  give  this  barber  a  lesson;"  and 
symbol,  high  in  air,  projected  from  strode  out  of  the  house  and  down 
the  top  storey  of  a  gabled  house,  the  street,  followed  by  all  the  party 
The  upturned  countenances  of  the  except  the  baronet  and   Brookes, 
multitude  at  first  expressed  simple  who  had  not  put  in  an  apearance. 
curiosity ;  but  when  a  groom-look-  But,  alas !  numbers  will  do  much, 
ing  man  in  the  crowd  diouted  out  and  courage  will  dare  anything  ; 
tchat  it  was  they  were  gazing  at,  a  but  inaccessibility  and  desperation 
ripple  of  joy  spread  over  the  sea  of  are  a  match  for  both.     The  barber, 
faces,  and,  moved  by  one  simultan-  concealing  under  a  simulated  help- 
eons  impulse,  a  hoarse  shout  of  grati-  lessness  a  cunning  design  of  dire 
fied  vengeance  went  up  to  heaven.  vengeance  for  the  rape  of  his  pro- 

Meanwhile  the  inmates  of  the  fessional  emblem,  had,  after  parting 

Eagle,   unconscious    of  the   popu-  with  Martin  (and  probably  aasisted 
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by  his  friend),  taken  the  pole  of  the 
'*  Chasers' "  coach  from  the  shed  in 
which  it  was  stowed,  carried  it  up 
to  the  loft  above  his  sleeping-room, 
which  was  reached  through  a  trap- 
door by  a  movable  ladder,  and, 
poshing  it  through  the  round  orifice 
by  which  the  attic  was  lighted,  had 
drawn  up  the  ladder  and  determined 
to  defend  himself  to  the  death. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  I  The  crowd 
favoured  the  Cockatoo  and  his  fol- 
lowers, as  they  dashed  into  the  bar- 
ber's abode,  with  three  groans,  re- 
peated afterwards,  at  intervals, 
about  three  hundred  times.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  penetrate  to  the 
upper  storey,  but  beyond  that  there 
was  no  ascending.  They  found  the 
police  sergeant  and  Stubbs  expos- 
tulating with  the  besieged,  whose 
crimson  face  and  thick  voice  in- 
dicated (what  was  the  fact)  that  he 
had  spent  the  night  in  drinking  till 
he  was  on  the  reige  of  delirium. 
When  he  approached  the  trap  it 
could  be  seen  that  he  held  an  open 
razor  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
something  white — what  this  last 
was  they  were  soon  to  see. 

Bottletop,  finding  there  was  no 
scaling-ladder  to  be  got,  dragged  the 
bed  underneath  the  trap-door,  and 
seizing  a  packing-case,  which  did 
duty  for  the  barber's  wardrobe,  pro- 
ceeded to  hoist  it  on  to  the  bed  :  at 
this  moment  the  barber's  arm  ap- 
peared, and  the  white  article  fell 
exactly  on  the  back  of  the  Cocka- 
too's head.  A  scratch — a  yell  from 
Bottletop,  who  jumped  off  the  bed ; 
and  the  teeth  of  a  large,  hungry, 
unmuzzled  ferret  were  firmly  fixed 
in  hiB  muscular  neck ! 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
ferocious  mustda  was  choked  off, 
and  the  attack  renewed.  Time  after 
time  the  Colonel  and  Martin,  Des- 
borottgh  and  Gorst,  attempted  to 
storm  the  barber's  stronghold  ;  and 
time  after  time,  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  red,  and  sometimes  brin- 


dled, but  always  savage,  the  un- 
erring ferret  met  the  unprotected 
face.  To  draw  yourself  up  Uuoogh 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling  protected  by 
a  maniac  with  a  razor  and  an  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  supply  of 
ferrets,  is  no  such  easy  work ;  and 
the  certainty  of  getting  your  &ce 
scratched  and  the  probability  of 
getting  your  throat  cut,  do  not 
make  it  more  attractive.  Therefore, 
when  the  barber,  suddenly  ceasing 
his  shower  of  ferrets,  was  heard  to 
drag  something  heavy  across  the 
floor,  and  the  long  snout  and  curly 
lips  of  a  very  large  badger  appeared 
at  the  opening,  Martin,  who  wns 
eager  to  get  away  in  time  for  the 
first  race,  suggested  a  parley.  Si- 
lence being  called,  the  policeman 
was  instructed  to  ask  the  terms  on 
which  the  pole  would  be  given  np. 

"Bill,"  said  the  bobby,  "the 
gentlemen  have  had  their  fun,  and 
now  they  wants  to  be  off.  They 
don't  mind  standin'  something 
handsome  if  you  give  up  the  pole." 

*'Damn  'em,"  said  the  barber, 
coming  to  the  trap,  ''  a-tuming  the 
'ole  town  hupside-down,  aud  then 
a-comin'  and  messin'  my  'ouse  about 
They  shall  'ave  their  cussed  thing 
when  I  gets  the  price  of  a  new  pole 
for  my  shop — that'll  be  a  matter  o' 
two  pun'  ten.  Then  there  be  my 
loss  o'  time  and  hinjury  to  trade — 
call  that  thutty  bob ;  and  a  couple 
of  gallons  o'  Janudkey,  to  show 
there's  no  ill  feeling,  '11  come  to  a 
sov.  Let's  say  a  fiver,  gents — ^'and 
me  up  a  fiver,  and  there's  your 
thundering  great  stick  whenever  you 
likes." 

The  barber  was  triumphant. 
Shameful  to  record,  the  money  was 
paid ;  the  pole  carried  out  through 
the  jeering  crowd,  in  whose  eyes 
the  barber  was,  for  that  day  at  least, 
the  most  popular  man  in  the 
town ;  and  with  hang-dog  air,  poo^ 
ly  masked  by  a  feeble  attempt  at 
swagger,   the    defeated   assaulting 
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party  returned  to  the  Eagle.  There 
they  found  the  baronet  and  Charlie 
BrookeSy  and  vith  them  Lizzie 
Bentham,  who  had  come  to  go  with 
her  now-acknowledged  loyer  on  the 
''  Chasers' "  drag.  It  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  her  sweet,  happy  face,  as 
she  sat  by  Martin  on  the  box,  that 
the  crowd  gathered  outside  the  Eagle 
forbore  to  do  more  than  murmur 
under  their  breaths;  but  as  the 
coach  leaving  the  town  turned  round 
the  comer  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Whittle,  a  shrill  cry  came  home 
upon  the  breeze — "Who  stole  thb 

BABBEB*8   POLbT' 

For  some  distance  deep  silence 
reigned  upon  the  drag.  Charlie 
Brookes  and  Lizzie  were  too  con- 
tented with  the  world  in  general 
to  care  for  much  conversation,  and 
the  rest  seemed  oppressed  by  some 
gloomy  thought  At  last,  as  they 
commenced  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
course,  Martin  turned  round  and 
spoke — 

''Some  one  else  may  drive  the 
coach  back ;  I  shall  go  to  town  by 
train,  and  never  again  will  I  set 
foot  in  that  confounded  place." 

"  Nor  I,"  sprang  simultaneously 
from  the  lips  of  Desborough,  Grorst, 
and  Pym. 

"Then,"  said  Charlie  Brookes, 
"what's  to  happen  1  I  must  go 
back,  for  I  dine  with  the  Stand- 
rings;  but  I  object  to  drive  the 
empty  drag." 

"  Some  one  must  pay  the  Eagle's 
bill,"  said  Bottletop  (thinking  of 
Lady  Scorpy  and  her  attractions); 
^'  so,  if  you  fellows  are  determined 
to  break  up  the  party,  let  Martin 
drive  the  coach  to  Chichester,  and 
send  it  off  by  rail.  Til  go  back 
with  you,  Brookes,  in  a  fly,  and 
Miss  Bentham  and  Sir  Hector  can, 
of  course,  go  home  with  Mrs  Stand- 
ring." 


Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  regiments  in 
her  Migesty's  service  was  put  to 
flight  by  the  drunken  barber  of  a 
little  town  whicfi  im*t  even  mentioned 
in  the  map. 

That  Bimple  Billy  won  "the 
Stakes"  that  year,  everybody  knows; 
and  everybody  who  was  anywhere 
near  the  Standrings*  carriage  must 
have  known  that  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Bottletop,  C.B.,  paid  very 
marked  attentions  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  Sir  Patrick  Scorpy ;  for  the 
one  fact  was  as  patent  as  the  other^ 
and  this  led  to  a  consultation  be- 
tween the  Devonshire  baronet  and 
the  affianced  couple.  This  again 
led  to  a  conversation  between 
Charlie  and  his  colonel  as  they 
drove  to  WhitUebridge  in  their 
hired  conveyance. 

"  You  see,"  remarked  the  Cocka- 
too, in  answer  to  some  hints  of  his 
companion,  "Lydia  Scorpy  is  the 
sort  of  woman  Tve  been  looking  for 
this  thirty  years;  but,  you  know, 
I've  only  a  few  hundreds  Sryear 
besides  pay,  and  that  infernal  old 
idiot  who  had  'first  call'  of  her 
tied  up  his  cussed  money,  so  that 
she  loses  most  of  it  if  she  marries 
again.  To  be  sure,  it'll  come  to 
you,  so  it  don't  so  much  matter; 
but  still,  there's  the  rub." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Col- 
onel," rejoined  Charlie ;  "  I've  been 
talking  to  Sir  Hector  about  it,  and 
also  to  Liz — ^Miss  Bentham ;  and  as 
we  can  afford  to  be  generous — and 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  such  a  fine 
woman  go  out  of  the  regiment- — Fll 
bet  you  eight  hundred  pounds  a-y  ear 
to  nothing  {for  her  life)  that  you 
dorit  marry  the  widotc.** 

"  Done  along  with  you,  Charlie 
Brookes !"  said  the  Cockatoo,  grasp- 
ing his  hand  warmly  ;  "  it's  a  bet, 
and  you're  a  brick  I " 
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MACAVLAT. 


Lord  Macaulat  has  been  dead 
for  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  longer 
interval  than  has  been  allowed  to 
elapse  In  many  other  cases  between 
the  end  of  a  life  and  the  publication 
of  that  rapid  record  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  fashions  of  onr 
time.  The  book  which  re-presents 
so  well  known  a  figure  to  our  recol- 
lection is  not  one  of  the  biographies 
which  will  live  on  its  independent 
merits ;  noryindeed,  is  the  man  whom 
it  commemorates,  with  all  the  great 
gifts  of  his  mind,  and,  as  has  been 
revealed,  tender  qualities  of  his 
heart,  one  of  those  who  either 
dominate  the  imagination  or  deeply 
touch  the  feelings  of  the  crowd. 
He  was  eminent  and  remarkable  in 
many  ways,  and  in  some  perhaps 
attained  greatness ;  b^t  his  qualities; 
natural  and  acquired,  were  not  of 
the  powerful  and  primitive  kind 
which  impress  a  man's  personality, 
his  individual  character,  upon  his 
generation.  Nevertheless,  a  life 
more  worthy  of  a  worthy  memorial 
is  rarely  found,  and  few  public  men 
have  left  behind  them  so  few  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  such  a  record. 
No  subtle  discussion  of  motives,  no 
examination  into  eccentricities  that 
confuse  the  spectator,  no  laboured 
sequence  of  excuses  or  eloquence  of 
special  pleading  is  necessary  here. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  unity  and 
simplicity  of  the  image  which  is 
presented  to  us.  As  the  man  was 
at  his  first  start  in  life,  so  he  was  at 
the  moment  when,  stimding  on  the 
verge  of  age,  but  untouched  by  its 
infirmities,  he  dropped  out  of  all 
the  well-earned  rewards  of  his  suc- 
cess and  all  the  projects  of  his 
active  intelligence.      Such  charac- 


ters are  rare  in  this  world ;  most 
of  us  are  so  driven  about  by  the 
storms  of  life  that  we  half  forget 
the  plan  upon  which  we  started; 
and  the  few  who  are  exempt  from 
these  tempests  are  perhaps  as  much 
in  danger  of  abandoning  their  ideal 
to  the  blandishments  of  fortune 
and  the  languor  of  personal  well- 
being.  But  here  is  a  man  who 
was  neither  swept  away  by  the 
currents  nor  wrecked  by  the  hur- 
ricanes of  existence — ^who  had  the 
courage  and  strength  to  hold  his 
own  when  things  went  against  him, 
and  the  sobriety  and  firmness  to 
keep  evenly  to  his  chosen  course 
when  all  was  in  his  favour.  A 
greater  force  of  dramatic  interest 
may  often  lie  in  the  broken  story  of 
the  less  perfect  man;  for  failure  has 
in  its  pathetic  records  as  noble 
chapters  and  more  touching  episodes 
than  success — and  a  vehement  and 
impassioned  struggle  with  the  ills 
of  existence  enlists  our  human  sym- 
pathies more  than  anything  else  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  when 
a  man  appears  whose  calm  of  na- 
ture forestalls  temptation,  or  whose 
strength  of  principle  resists  it,  and 
whose  character  is  marred  by  none 
of  those  incipient  weaknesses  which 
betray  humanity,  his  career  is  one 
which  his  friends  may  trace  with 
pride  and  his  contemporaries  with  a 
generous  envy.  If  he  is  a  less  attrac- 
tive subject  in  art  than  in  morals, 
there  is  always  a  certain  grandeur 
in  the  uprightness  which  keeps 
erect  whosoever  may  faU,  and  in  the 
perseverance  which  no  seduction 
can  lead  astray.  All  the  difference 
between  what  a  dear-sighted  ob- 
server might  have    prophesied  of 
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Macaiday  wben  he  left  Cambridge  tellectual  resonices  in  which  hia 
a  young  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  great  superiority  lay.  And  so  hon- 
what  the  historian  could  say  of  est  and  nncomplex  an  existence ;  a 
him  when  he  disappeared  out  of  his  mind  so  upright  in  all  its  move- 
library  in  Kensington  into  that  ments,  so  full  of  unity  in  its  direc- 
greater  world  where  we  cannot  fol-  tion ;  an  intelligence  so  well  pro- 
low  his  stepSy  would  be  but  the  vided,  so  unlimited  and  ready  in  re- 
natural  expansion  and  maguifica-  source ;  an  inner  life  so  innocently 
tionof  great  reality  over  great  hope,  uneventful,  so  little  disturbed  by 
'*  The  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  passion  or  struggle ;  make  the  bio- 
thought  "  was  the  plan  upon  which  grapher's  to  a  great  degree  a  simple 
his  whole  life  was  shaped.      The  task. 

purpose  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  Macaulay  was  a  prodigy  from  the 
unbroken  from  the  beginning  to  beginning  of  his  days;  not,  how- 
the  end.  And  that  meaning  was  ever,  a  little  monster  like  John 
always  honest,  honourable  and  true.  Stuart  Mill,  but  a  quaint  little  piece 
He  loved  fame  and  distinction,  but  of  precocity,  always  funny  in  his 
sought  them  in  no  crooked  ways ;  solemnity.  He  read  from  the  time 
he  loved  society  and  social  emi-  he  was  three  years  old, ''  lying  on 
nence,  yet  preferred  his  own  family  the  rug  before  the  fire,  with  a  piece 
to  all  the  circles  of  the  great :  but,  of  brc»d- and -butter  in  his  hand," 
above  all,  he  loved  learning,  know-  an  accompaniment  which  probably 
ledge,  and  independence.  No  poli-  absorbed  any  harm  there  might  be 
tician  more  devoted  to  his  party  in  so  much  literature.  At  four 
ever .  lived — and  few,  indeed,  have  years  old  he  offered  to  Mrs  Hannah 
carried  their  devotion  so  far ;  but  *  More,  when  she  called,  "  a  glass  of 
he  could  slip  the  bonds  of  party  old  spirits,"  on  the  perfectly  natural 
rather  than  vex  his  father,  or  do  and  satisfactory  plea  "  that  Bobin- 
anything  that  would  seem  to  con-  son  Crusoe  often  had  some."  When 
tradict  the  object  of  the  old  man's  some  one  spilt  hot  coffee  over  his 
life;  and  he  loved  literature  better  white  trousers,  he  answered,  after  a 
than  even  the  Whig  faith,  though  time,  to  inquiries,  "  Thank  you,  ma- 
it  was  the  height  of  his  good  dam,  the  agony  is  abated.''  When 
fortune  to  find  in  William  111.  his  maid  removed  the  oyster-shells 
a  Whig  hero  who  answered  all  which  marked  out  his  little  garden^ 
the  requirements  of  his  mind,  and  he  pronounced,  with  startling  but 
gratified  at  once  his  love  of  litera-  delightful  adherence  to  his  Old  Tes- 
ture  and  of  party.  Few  memories  tament  training,  ''  Cursed  be  Sally ; 
have  been  so  richly  furnished,  as  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  he  that 
few  intellects  are  so  well  endowed,  removeth  his  neighbour's  land- 
He  read  everything,  remembered  mark  ! "  These  are  the  first  records 
everything,  and  had  the  gift  of  em-  of  the  future  legislator  and  historian, 
ploying  everything  that  he  read  He  hated  school,  but  very  soon 
and  remembered.  That  unreadiness  began  the  labours  of  authorship, 
which  with  so  many  of  us  reduces  writing  a  '  Compendium  of  Univer- 
what  would  be  our  best  sayings  into  sal  History '  at  eight,  and  ''  a  paper 
those  repartees  too  late  thought  of,  to  persuade  the  people  of  Travancore 
which  the  French,  with  their  usual  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion," 
felicity,  call  de  Vantichambre,  had  in  which  his  fond  mother  found  a 
no  existence  with  Macaulay.  He  very  clear  idea  of  the  leading  facts 
could  always  make  use,  on  a  mo-  and  doctrines  of  that  religion,  with 
ment's    notice,  of  those    vast    in-  some  strong  arguments  for  its  adop* 
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tion.  Then  lie  read  Scott's  '  Lay/ 
and  plunged  into  heroic  poetry.  At 
fifteen  he  complains,  from  his  school, 
of  the  "  sterile  monotony  **  of  life. 
''Assure  yourself,"  he  says  to  his 
mother,  "  that  I  am  philosopher  en* 
ough  to  he  happy — I  meant  to  say, 
not  particularly  unhappy — ^in  soli- 
tude ;  hut  man  is  an  animal  made 
for  society.  I  was  gifted  with  reason, 
not  to  speculate  in  Aspenden  Park, 
hut  to  interchange  ideas  with  some 
person'  who  can  understand  me ; " 
and  he  concludes  hy  recommending 
Boccaccio  for  good  Mrs  Macaulay's 
private  reading  at  the  irreproacha- 
hie  Clapham  house,  assuring  her 
that ''  he  is  always  elegant,  amus- 
ing, and,  what  pleases  and  surprises 
most  in  a  writer  of  so  unpolished 
an  age,  strikingly  delicate  and  chas- 
tised !"  The  solitude  in  which  no- 
hody  understands  him  was  made 
tedious  to  the  hoy  hy  contrast  with 
the  light  and  life  and  happiness  of 
that  same  house  at  Clapham,  which 
was  overflowing  with  hoys  and 
girls,  and  love  and  kindness;  grave, 
no  douht,  hut  not  with  the  gravity 
which  represses  innocent  mirth. 
The  hoys  and  girls  together  ram- 
hled  on  the  common,  finding  inex- 
haustihle  delights ;  they  turned  the 
house  upside-down  when  it  rained, 
playing  hide  -  and  -  seek  through 
rooms  and  passages.  In  the  even- 
ing the  girls  took  their  needlework 
round  the  household  lamp,  and 
some  one — Tom,  when  he  was  at 
home — ^read  a  novel  to  them.  The 
pretty  domestic  scene,  emhodi- 
ment  of  that  quiet  family  happiness 
which  used  to  he  one  of  the  ideals 
of  English  life,  shines  upon  us 
through  the  mists,  recalling  many  a 
kindred  recollection.  Neither  the 
girls  nor  the  hoys  care  much  for 
this  soher  felicity,  we  fear,  nowa- 
days. They  go  off  to  their  separate 
amusements,  or  at  least  the  hoys 
do;  and  the  evening  junction  which 
formed  the  happiness  of  so  many 


homes  where  there  was  very  little 
society,  has  given  way  to  less  love- 
ly and  less  satisfactory  entertain- 
ments. But  there  is  nothing  in 
this  hook  so  beautiful  or  attractive 
throughout  as  the  picture  it  gives 
us  of  Macaulay's  home  life,  and  the 
love  which  was  its  consolatioii. 
That  more  impassioned  and  perhaps 
more  selfish  love  which  generally 
claims  the  unique  proprietorship  of 
the  name,  and  which  is  in  its  way 
the  crovm  of  life  to  most  men,  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  found  a 
place  in  his  heart.  His  was  a  low- 
lier and  a  harder  lot.  The  love  of 
his  life  was  for  his  sisters,  who  re- 
paid him  warmly,  but — after  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  youth — ^wiih  only  the 
secondary  affection  which  husband 
and  children  left  for  him.  The 
shock  of  the  successive  marriages 
which  left  him  only  this  lower 
place  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
painful  incidents  in  his  life ;  bnt 
with  a  tender  fidelity  which  is  most 
touching  in  such  a  man,  he  appears 
to  have  held  on  to  the  remains  of  that 
which  was  more  to  him  from  them 
than  the  whole  heart  of  any  other, 
and  to  have  adopted  the  husbands 
even  (the  children  were  easier)  who 
robbed  him,  rather  than  separate 
himself  in  any  way  from  the  objects 
of  his  tender  affectioiL  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  instance  we  know 
of  that  fraternal  love  which  can 
only  subsist  in  full  force  in  those 
hearts  which  have  formed  no  closer 
ties. 

The  house  at  Clapham  was  one 
of  those  which  have  been  often  held 
up  to  the  indignation  or  the  ridicule 
of  the  world  as  driving  children  into 
irreligion  by  the  gloom  of  its  over- 
religiousness,  and  repressing  every- 
thing that  was  bright  and  spon- 
taneous. On  this  subject,  as  on 
many  others,  so  much  extravagant 
nonsense  is  talked  every  day,  and 
so  many  sour  and  rebellions  minds 
are  fain  to  shelter  tiiemselves  under 
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this  exGose  for  evil,  that  we  are  told  that  yon  were^come  !   How  well  I 

glad  to  have  it  demonstrated  that  remember  with  wliat  ah  ecstasy  of  joy 

in  this  house,  at  least,  though  its  ^  ???;  **^**^  ^*ce  aporoaching  me,  in  the 

rulers  were  of  the  strictest  sect  of  ^'T^l^^f  P?Ti®  ""**  ^^  ^""^  "^"^  '^1} 

the  Pharisees^the  father  absorbed  T^>:^^t\  "t^ irJ^f^o^^r 

in  the  ^test  phUanthropic  move-  voice,  the  touch  of  your  hand,  are 

ment  of  his  tune,  and  the  society  present  to  me  now,  and  will  be,  I  trust 

formed  of  the  most  fervent  leaders  in  God,  till  my  last  hour.    The  very 

among  those  ''  evangelicals  "  whose  thought  of  these  things  invigorated  me 

first  thought,  according  to  the  vulgar,  *^®  ®*^®^  ^^J  5  ^^  A  almost  blessed 

was  to  make  life  miserable— there  {f^  "^Z;^   ^*^  low  spirits  which 

»<io  «^  ««»,.«».;^.»  v««.  ^«  4.1.^    ^  Drought  before  me  associated  images  of 

was  no  repression,  but,  on  the  con-  atendemess  and  aflfection  whicl^low- 

trary,  a  great  deal  of  youthful  gaiety  ever  imperfectly  repaid,  are   deeply 

and  enjoyment,  fun  and  mischief,  remembered" 
Kot  a  word  says  Macaulay — whose 

mind  was  not  a  devout  one,  and  who  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  tlie 

did  not  follow  either  the  doctrine  or  heart  of  the  woman  to  whom  this 

practice  of  his  father — of  bondage,  was  addressed  must  have  throbbed 

or  revolt  against  it.     His  lettera  to  with  maternal   gratitude  and  ten* 

his  ^Either  (who  seems  to  have  been  derest    pride.      What    reconlpense 

hard  upon  him,  with  a  readiness  to  could  there  be  for  all  the  pangs 

suspect  and  condemn,  in  over-anxi-  and    cares     of     motherhood     so 

ety  of  love,  which  may  be  a  lesson  sweet  1    And    Macaulay    was,    so 

to  other  fetult-finding  fathers)  are  long  as  it  lasted,  the  consolation 

always  respectful  and  dutiful.     He  and  strength  of  his  home.     Even  as 

defends  lumself  occasionally,  but  a  boy,  when  he  arrived,  ordinary 

never  otherwise  than  as  a  son  might,  discipline    was    loosened,    and    a 

recognising  the  tender  reason  for*all  genial  freedom  reigned — ^he  brought 

this  suspiciousness,  even  when  he  emancipation  and    delight  to  the 

is  respectfully  impatient  of  the  bus-  sisters  whom  he  loved*     "  He  was 

picion ;  and  his  mother  was  evidently  to  old  and  young  alike  the  sunshine 

not  only  his  mother,  but  the  beloved  of  our  house,''  says  Lady  Trevelyan, 

and  confidential  friend,  which  it  is  one  of  these  favourite  sisters.     ''  I 

the  highest  hope  of  so  many  mothers  believe  that  no  one  who  did  not  know 

to  be.     Here  is  a  charming  little  him  there  ever  knew  him  in  his  most 

bit  of  tender  gratitude,  written  when  brilliant,  witty,  and  fertile  vein." 

the  young  man  was    twenty-one,  The  men  of  whom  such  words  can 

scarcely  the  age,  perhaps,  at  which  be  said  are  seldom,  as  Macaulay  was, 

such  sentiments  are  most  prominent  among  the  most  distinguished  and 

He  has  been  expressing  his  pleasure  brilliant  leadera  of  their  generation ; 

at  his  brother's    recovery,  yet  is  but  they  have  a  resource  against  the 

almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  ills  of  life  which  few  possess,  and 

illness  in  such  circumstances  "is  receive  a  warmer  return  of  gratitude 

not  rather  a  prerogative  than  an  than  do  the  savioura  of  kingdoms — 

evil : " —  for  great  benefits  seldom  touch  the 

heart  like  those  genial  good  offices 

*^  There  is  nothing  that  I  remember  which  sweeten  life,  and  make  all  its 

with  such  pleasure  as  the  time  when  pangg    supportable.       The    father, 


. sleepless 

weak  I  was,  lying  in  bed,  when  I  was    which  he  got  small  thanks  and  no 
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recompense  at  alL  Even  his  ehil- 
dien,  though  too  respectful  of  him 
to  do  other  than  respect  the  cause 
that  cost  him  so  much,  do  not  seem 
to  have  shared  his  enthusiasm  or 
entered  into  his  work.  Once  in- 
deed Macaulay,  who  was  always 
prompt  in  action,  never  weakening 
his  resolution  by  brooding  over  it, 
but  doing  at  once  what  he  felt  to  be 
right,  went  the  length  of  tendering 
his  resignation  of  office  on  account 
of  the  prolonged  term  of  "  appren- 
ticeship" for  West  Indian  slaves 
proposed  by  the  Government  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  post  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
career,  but  he  was  ready  to  relin- 
quish it  rather  than  seem  indifferent 
to  the  grand  object  of  his  fathei^s 
life.  Yet  he  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  race  to  whom  Zachary 
Macaulay  had  sacrificed  the  fortunes 
of  hiB  children.  <'  I  hate  slavery," 
he  says,  ''  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,  and  yet  I  am  made  sick  by  the 
cant  and  the  silly  mock  reasons  of 
the  abolitionists.  The  nigger-driver 
and^  the  Negrophile  are  two  odious 
things  to  me.  I  must  make  Lady 
Macbeth's  reservation :  '  Had  he 
not  resembled- 
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But  to  have  a  father  devoted  to  a 
great  purpose,  however  generous  and 
noble,  which  withdraws  alike  his 
time  and  care  from  his  business,  is 
by  no  means  fortunate  for  a  family 
of  children.  Public  devotion  had 
so  ruined  private  business  in  Zach- 
ary Macanlay's  case,  that  when  his 
son  was  entering  life,  instead  of  do- 
ing so  as  the  heir  of  a  man  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  he 
bad  been  led  to  expect,  he  found, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  his 
lot  to  provide,  partially,  even  for  the 
daily  necessities  of  the  household, 
and  to  be  absolutely  responsible  for 
all  its  little  superfluities  of  comfort 
and  grace.  This  lot  he  accepted 
apparently  without  a  murmur.  For- 
tunately, his  election  to  a  fellowship 


at  Trinity  at  once  gave  him  that 
point  of  vantage  upon  which  he 
could  pause  for  the  first  unoeitain 
moment  of  life — on  aigumenty  if 
any  was  waiited,  to  prove  the  value 
of  even  the  '*  idle  "  variety  of  that 
most  popular  and  useful  prize  of 
learning.     But  for  this,  no  doubt 
Macauhty  must  have  plunged  into 
the  general  melee  of  literatnrey  or 
taken  up  vrith  some  branch  of  in- 
dustry still  less  agreeable  to  him; 
for  his  profession  brought  him  as 
Httle  profit,  and  gave  hun  as  little 
encouragement^  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.    He  never  ceased  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantage  of  this  be- 
ginning of  life.     *'  One  at  any  rate 
among  his  nephews,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, '^  can  never  remember  the 
time  when  it  was  not  diligently  im- 
pressed upon  him,  that  if  he  minded 
his  syntax  he    might    eventually 
hope  to    reach   a  position   which 
would    give    him    three    hundred 
pounds  a-year,  a  stable  for  his  horse, 
six  dozen  of  audit  ale  every  Christ- 
mas, a  loaf  and  two  pats  of  batter 
every  morning,  and  a  good  dinner 
for  nothing,  with  as  many  almonds 
and  raisins  as  he  could    eat   for 
dessert"    To  this  end  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  exhorting  students  to 
''Soak  your  minds  with  Cicero." 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  successful 
in  his  first  examination,  for  the 
curious  reason  that  ''his  transla- 
tions firom  Greek  and  Latin,  while 
faithfully  representing  the  originals, 
were  rendered  into  English  that  was 
ungracefully    bald    and    inornate." 
In  a  previous  stage  he  was  "  pluck- 
ed," or  "ploughed,"  or  "gulfed," 
whichsoever  of  those  elegant  verbs 
may  be  the  most  appropriate — his 
name  not  even  finding  a  place  in 
the  Tripos.     So  terrible  an  event  as 
this,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  creat- 
ed consternation  at  home,  where  for 
years  the  family  had  been  so  proud 
of  their  prodigy.     His  pet  sister 
(about  twelve  years  old)  had  to  be 
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taken  apart  into  the  kind  mother's 
room,  the  domestic  sanctuary,  to  have 
the  news  broken  to  her,  and  records 
it  as   the  first   trial  of   her  life. 
Bat  notwithstanding   this  failure, 
Macaulay's  reputation  at  Cambridge 
seems  to  have  been  equal  to  his 
talents.      He    began    his    literary 
career   by  means   of  a  magazine, 
established  by  Mr  Charles  Knight, 
so    brilliantly,   as    to    procure   for 
him  the  notice  of '  Blackwood,'  and 
an    invitation    to    write    in    the 
'  Edinburgh  Review;'  and  the  same 
year  in  which  he  got  his  Cambridge 
fellowship  saw  him  landed  in  this 
higher  path  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture—a  beginning  which  might  have 
seemed  beyond   the  hopes   of  so 
young  and  unknown  a  man.     He 
was  by  this  time  a  briefless  barrister 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  where  he 
found  some  amusement  but  no  oc- 
cupation.     But   as   he   made  his 
dSbut  with  a  performance  no  less 
generally  appreciated  than  the  article 
on  Milton,  fame  and  popularity,  and 
all  the  prizes  of  literary  ambition, 
opened  at  once  upon  him.  No  article, 
however  brilliant,  in  any  periodical, 
could  nowadays  form  such  a  step- 
ping-stone to  public  life.     But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Zachary 
Macaulay,  if  he  ruined  his  children 
pecunianly,  yet  secured  for  them 
many  important  friendships  and  a 
name  known  to  everybody,  which 
are  of  themselves  laige  advantages 
in   the  ascending  path,  and  may 
well  counterbalance  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  mere  money,  less  or  more. 
The  young  man  thus  starting  in 
life,  with  enormous  talents,  and  the 
best  means  of  using  them ;   with 
friends  innumerable,  admiring,  sym- 
pathising, and  spurring  him  on ; 
with  the  happiest  of  homes,  and  an 
affectionate   disposition  which  de- 
rived the  utmost   advantage   that 
could  be  received  from  that  warm 
and  genial  centre  of  life  ;  and  with 
the  little  platform  of  his  fellowship 


to  keep  him  from  too  hot  an  en- 
counter with  other  strugglers  for 
existence, — seems  to  have  had  as  few 
drawbacks  to  counterbalance  these 
wonderful  advantages  as  often  fall 
to  the  lot  of  man.     Not  perhaps 
very  dignified,  stately,  or  interest- 
ing, in  the  sentimental  sense  of  the 
word,  a  more  cheerful  or  comfort- 
able figure  has  seldom  made  itself 
apparent  in  the  front  rank  of  its 
contemporariea     Nothing  in  him- 
self counteracted  those  qualities  of 
success.     He  was  not  afraid  of  him- 
self or  any  man.     The  excellence  of 
his  talk  was  not  restrained  by  any 
undue    sensitiveness    of   modesty. 
At  all  times  and  places  he  could 
do  himself  justice — ^ready  in  emer- 
gency, undaunted  in  encounter,  con- 
fident, cool-headed,  good-humoured, 
with  no  social  weakness  to  procure 
him    even  an    occasional  tumble.. 
All  that  we  are  told  of  him  in- 
creases the  good-natured  envy  with 
which  we  are  disposed  to  regard 
such  an  exceptional  entrance  upon 
life.     A  man  who  talked  so  well, 
if  he  had  possessed  no  other  quality, 
must  have  found  the  world  open 
before  him.     Here  is  an  instance 
of  what  we  may  call  the  fabulous 
view,  of  one  of  his  earlier  appear- 
ances in  this  special  and  much-ap- 
preciated art : — 

"  It  is  not  only  that  the  witnesses 
of  these  scenes  (at  Cambridge)  unani- 
mously declare  that  they  have  never 
since  heard  such  conversation  in  the 
most  renowned  of  social  circles,  .  .  . 
but  the  estimate  of  university  contem- 
poraries was  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  outer  world.     While  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Lansdowne   at  Bowood,  Austm 
and  Macaulay  happened  to  get  upon 
coll«;e  topics  one  morning  at  break- 
fast.    When   the   meal  was  finished, 
they  drew  their  chairs  to  the  end  of 
the  chimney-piece,  and  talked  at  each 
other  across  the  hearth-rug  as  if  they 
were  in  a  first-floor  room  m  the  old 
court  of  Trinity.  The  whole  company- 
ladies,  artists,  politicians,  and  diners- 
out— formed  a  sUent  circle  round  the 
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two  Gantabs,  and,  with  a  abort  break 
for  lunch,  never  stirred  till  the  bell 
warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner." 

We  confess  that  this  species  of 
anecdote  always  invokes,  like  other 
fables  of  the  gods,  an  innate  seep- 
ticism  in  our  bosom.  When  one 
remembers  how  very  much  .  more 
deeply  interested  the  world  in 
general  is  in  its  own  small -talk 
than  in  the  finest  of  conversations, 
a  chill  of  doubt  breathes  over  our 
admiration.  Supposing  the  ladies 
to  be  hushed,  as  women  in  a  culti- 
vated circle  often  are  by  a  dutiful 
idea  that  the  conversation  of  clever 
men  ought  to  be  listened  to,  we 
frankly  avow  that  we  have  never 
beheld  the  artist  (leaving  the  poli- 
tician out  of  the  question)  who 
would  relinquish  a  whole  day  to 
listen  to  the  brilliantest  of  word- 
battles  between  two  young  gentle- 
men from  Trinity.  The  sentiments 
of  our  own  mind,  we  confess,  would 
have  been  much  less  respectful;  and 
it  would  require  superlative  genius 
indeed  to  have  made  the  presump- 
tion of  the  two  lads  who  ''  talked 
at  each  other  across  the  hearth-rug  ** 
in  the  midst  of  a  roomful  of  their 
seniors,  even  pardonable.  But 
there  was,  no  doubt,  some  mixture 
of  truth  in  the  sketch  —  some 
little  group  of  young  people,  or  old 
people,  who,  enthusiastic  or  indul- 
gent, transported  with  the  youthful 
eloquence,  or  amused  by  the  youth- 
ful confidence,  made  circle  enough 
round  the  fireside  to  justify  the 
legend.  Thus  fact  expands  into 
myth,  as  everybody  knows.  Other 
details  of  Macaulay's  gift  of  speech 
make  less  call  upon  our  credulity. 

"  Even  as  a  verv  young  man  nine 
people  out  of  ten  liked  notning  better 
than  to  listen  to  him — ^which  was  for- 
tunate; because  in  his  early  days  he 
liod  scanty  respect  of  persons,  either  as 
regarded  the  cnoice  oi  his  topics  or  the 
quantity  of  his  woids.  But  with  his 
excellent  temper  and  entire  absence  of 


conceit,  he  soon  be^n  to  have  c 
eratipn  for  others  m  small  things  as 
well  as  great  B^  the  time  he  was 
fairly  launched  m  London,  he  was 
agreeable  in  company  as  wdl  as  for- 
oble  and  amumng.  Wilbeiforce  speaks 
of  his  'nnrnffled  good-hnmour.^  Sir 
Bobert  IngUs,  a  good  observer,  with 
ample  opportonitv  of  forming  a  jndg- 
ment,  pronounced  that  he  eonvers^ 
and  did  not  debate,  and  that  he  was 
Uoud  but  not  overbearing.'  Finally, 
Crabbe  Bobinson  adds :  *  I  had  a  most 
interesting  companion — ^young  Macau- 
lay,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
rising  generation  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  He  has  a  good  fituse, — ^not  the 
delicate  features  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
sensibility,  but  the  strong  lines  and 
well-knit  limbs  of  a  man  sturdy  in 
body  and  mind, — ^very  eloquent  and 
cheerfal,--overflowing  with  words,  and 
not  poor  in  thou^t, — ^liberal  in  opin- 
ion, out  no  Badi^  He  seems  a  cor- 
rect as  well  as  a  fiill  man.  He  showed 
a  minute  knowledge  of  subjects  not 
introduced  by  hiniMlf." 

This  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  mythical  traditions  of  Bowood. 
Other  descriptions  of  his  appear^ 
ance  show  him  to  us  as  **  a  short, 
manly  figure,  marvellously  upright, 
with  a  bad  neckcloth,  and  one  band 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket.  Of  regular 
beauty  he  had  little  to  boast ;  but 
in  faces  where  there  is  an  expression 
of  great  power,  or  of  great  good- 
humour,  or  both,  you  do  not  regret 
its  absence."  He  was  *'  utterly  des- 
titute of  bodily  accomplishments; 
.  .  .  could  neither  swim,  nor  row, 
nor  skate,  nor  drive,  nor  shoot;" 
but  ^'viewed  his  deficiencies  with 
supreme  indifference."  He  walked, 
however,  stoutly,  was  a  good 
pedestrian,  and  continued  his 
peregrinations  indoora  as  well  as 
out,  walking  up  and  down  per- 
petually as  he  talked.  At  college 
his  leading  qualities  were  supposed 
to  be  ''generosity  and  vindictive- 
ness ; "  but  the  former  quality  cer- 
tainly shows  most  largely  in  his  life, 
his  literary  onslaughts  being  princi- 
pally disinterested,  and  made  upon 
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ami   ^  \^'  I*®^^  to  look  up  occasiona 
daw*=?^^  ^^^  ^is  apectacles,  and, 
cmil^^'  wonder  in  lOs  heart  how  w« 

book    t^  ^^*®  °^' *"^®-    After  tea  the 
rp  «i*ien  in  reading  was  produced. 

hJ^^TJ^'H^  ^^^  sellom  r4i  aloucl 
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How  many  of  us  can  recollect 
Biimlar  scenes  ;  when  it  was  well  if 
tno  father  only  pushed  back  hi« 
spectacles  and  looked  up  with  a 
perennial  wonder  at  the  unweary- 
ing charm  of  that  youthful  foolish- 
ness ;  when  the  mother  worked  on 
quietly  in  her  corner,  softly  sharini? 
the    children's  happiness,   with  aii 


^«.a^».xjr  ill  oer  corner,  solely  sharini? 
the  children's  happiness,  with  aii 
often-recurring  "  hush!  "  which  wa« 
no  more  forbidding  than  her  smile ; 
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and  when,  for  no  cause  at  all, 
aniQsement  and  happy  thoughts, 
and  fun  and  delight  came  without 
asking,  our  natural  companions,  as 
independent  of  society,  of  balls  and 
theatres,  and  all  the  conventional 
means  of  amusement  as  they  were 
of  reason !  Sometimes  the  fun 
grew  faster  and  more  furious,  in 
holiday  times  and  moments  of  spe- 
cial relaxation,  when  the  future 
historian  poured  out  rhymes  by  the 
mile,  fathering  his  verses  upon  a 
mysterious  unknown,  whom  he 
called  the  Judicious  Poet;  or  cap- 
ping verses — a  pastime  in  which  his 
wonderful  memory  made  him  very 
proficient;  or  indulging,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  and  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  as 
he  was,  in  a  headlong  game  of  hide- 
and-seek.  These  follies  endear  to 
us  a  man  who  out  of  this  home, 
with  every  title  to  our  respect, 
makes  little  demand  upon  our  sym- 
pathy, and  consequently  receives 
but  little  of  that  capricious  free- 
will offering.  Forty  years  after, 
when  the  survivor  of  these  revels 
was  herself  sinking  into  the  last 
glooms  of  life,  she  drove  to  the  long 
unlovely  street,  the  respectable 
middle-class  house,  "  and  sat  silent 
in  her  carriage  for  many  minutes, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  those  well- 
known  walla" 

This  charming  and  tender  domes- 
tic scene,  which  would  touch  with 
sympathy  the  most  world -worn 
soul  that  ever  was  young  or  knew 
what  home  meant,  makes  us  regret 
all  the  more  the  discordant  note 
which  Mr  Trevelyan  has  chosen  to. 
introduce  immediately  after,  by  a 
reference  of  much  bitterness  to  a 
criticism  of  one  of  Macaulay's 
early  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Magazine.  The  only  excuse 
he  can  have  for  this  ill-judged  dis- 
cord, which  Macaulay  himself  wotdd 
have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  approve,  is  the  strictly 
domestic  one  that  it  is  probably  an 


echo,  not  of  Macaulay's  feelings— 
who  ought  to  have  learned  to  give 
and  take  if  ever  man  did— but  of 
those  of  the  justly-adoring  sisters, 
whose  young  bosoms  no  doubt  felt 
the  smart  of  any  stroke  dealt  at 
him  in  a  way  which  he  himself 
would  not  have  dona  '^  The  feelings 
which  the  leading  contributors  to 
that  periodical  habitually  entertain- 
ed towards  a  young  and  promising 
writer"  do  not,  we  trusty  operate 
in  our  mind  to  Mr  Trevelyan's  dis- 
advantage in  this  question;  bnt 
however  justifiable  might  be  the 
sharp  resentment  of  the  domestic 
circle  some  forty  years  ago,  we  fear 
it  can  be  counted  nothing  less  than 
very  bad  taste  and  very  questionable 
feeling  now  to  apeak  of  Professor 
Wilson  as  *^  the  personage  who,  by 
the  irony  of  fate,  filled  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh," 
and  of  his  works  as  '*  Bacchanidian 
gossip."  These  works  require  no 
championship  of  ours,  neither  are 
Mr  Trevelyan's  hot  reprisalB  likely 
to  affect  very  seriously  the  public 
judgment  upon  them.  And  ve 
do  not  really  think  that  it  is 
jealousy  of  his  superior  abilities 
(though  ready  to  admit  that,  in 
all  likelihood,  we  have  more  reason 
to  be  jealous  of  Mr  Trevelyan*8 
powers  than  Christopher  Xorth 
had  to  entertain  that  sentiment  to- 
wards Macaulay)  which  prompts  us 
to  advise  him  to  think  twice  before 
he  again  compromises  the  dignity 
of  the  dead  by  thus  forcing  upon 
public  attention  the  sharpness  of 
an  old  sting,  from  which  time  and 
generous  reparation  ought  long  ago 
to  have  taken  all  the  venom.  1^ 
Professor  Wilson  assailed  his  vic- 
tims sharply,  so  did  T.  B.  Macaulay; 
but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  such  instance  of  warm  and 
cordial  atonement  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  critic  as  that  which  Ur 
Trevelyan  unwillingly  records  in 
his  second  volume,  of  our  geneioafl 
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if  hasty  Chriatoplier,  whose  enthu- 
Biastic  applause  of  the  'Lays'  he 
records  with  grudging  as  "  uttered 
with  all  the  more  zest,  because  the 
veteran  gladiator  of  the  press  recog- 
nised an  opportunity  for  depreciat- 
ing,  by  oompaiison  with  Macaulay, 
the  reigning  veise-writers  of  the 
day."  This  is  carrying  family  ran- 
cour too  far.  Professor  Ferriery 
Wilson's  son-in-law,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  of  Scotch 
philosophers,  records  the  critic's 
change  of  sentiment  in  arery  differ- 
ent spirit,  in  a  note  to  the  last  col- 
lected edition  of  the  'Noctes.'  "  In 
justice  to  Professor  Wilson,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  state  that  he 
lived  to  alter  very  materially  his 
estimate  of  Mr  Macaulay.  .  .  . 
His  last  public  act — ^performed,  too, 
at  a  time  when  his  feeble  health 
made  such  an  act  an  oyertaz  upon 
his  strength — ^was  to  record  his  vote 
in  favour  of  the  eloquent  historian 
in  1852,  when  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  This  tribute  of  re- 
spect was  accepted  by  Mr  Macaulay 
— so  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand— ^in  the  same  cordial  spirit  in 
which  it  was  tendered."  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  Mr 
Trevelyan  that  his  illustrious  uncle 
has  now  no  means  of  signifying  his 
opinion  of  such  an  indiscretion. 

Professor  Wilson's  reputation  is 
not  likely  to  suffer  much  from  Mr 
Trevelyan.  Applause  so  splendid 
and  so  generous  as  that  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  lavish,  after  his 
own  large  and  exuberant  fJEishion, 
upon  everything  that  seemed  to  him 
to  bear  the  mark  of  genius,  is  not  to 
be  equalled,  so  fieur  as  we  are  aware. 
In  any  existing  collection  of  critical 
writings ;  and  it  certainly  finds  no 
echo  in  the  productions  of  Macaulay. 
Indeed  the  biographer^s  assault  upon 
Christopher  North  serves  as  a  finger- 
post to  direct  the  reader  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  blanks  that 
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ever  appeared  in  a  literary  bio- 
graphy. For  when  we  have  once 
entered  on  the  subject  of  criticism, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remark 
the  curious  dulness  of  interest 
which  Macaulay  seems  to  have 
shown  throughout  his  life  in  all  the 
efforts  of  contemporary  genius.  A 
man  with  such  a  genuine  love  of 
literature  in  every  kind,  and  who 
delighted  so  intensely  in  all  manner 
of  fiction,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic 
aspect  of  history,  it  is  beyond  mea- 
sure curious  that  the  great  school  of 
English  poetry,  richer  than  that  of 
any  other  period  in  our  history  ex- 
cept the  Elizabethan,  should  have 
made  no  impression  on  such  a  mind. 
''  The  feeling  with  which  Macaulay 
and  his  sister  regarded  books  dif- 
fered from  that  of  other  people  in 
kind  rather  than  in  degree,"  we  are 
told.  **  When  they  were  discoursing 
together  about  a  work  of  history  or 
biography,  a  bystander  would  have 
supposed  that  they  had  lived  in  the 
times  of  which  the  author  treated, 
and  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  every  human  being  who  was 
mentioned  in  his  pages.  .  .  .  The 
older  novels,  which  had  been  the 
food  of  their  early  years,  had  become 
part  of  themselves  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  in  speaking  to  each  other 
they  frequently  employed  sentences 
from  dialogues  in  those  novels  to 
express  the  idea,  or  even  the  busi- 
ness, of  the  moment  .  .  .  They 
would  use  the  very  language  of  Mrs 
Elton  and  Mrs  Bennet,  Mr  Wode- 
house,  Mr  Collins,  and  John 
Thorpe,  andr  the  other  inimitable 
actors  on  Jane  Austen's  unpretend- 
ing stage."  Nor  was  this  profound 
acquaintance  with  fiction  limited 
to  works  worth  the  trouble.  "There 
was  a  certain  prolific  author,  named 
Mrs  Meeke,  whose  romances  he 
all  but  knew  by  heart;"  and  so 
on  with  others  of  like  pretensions. 
This  peculiarity  was  perplexing  to 
friends  less  deeply  read  in  light 
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literature,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed. The  habit  itself,,  howeyer, 
is  less  unique  than  Mr  Treveljan 
seems  to  think — ^indeed,  is  common 
in  many  households  gifted  with  a 
taste  for  reading ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  many  good  things  we  owe  40 
Ckoige  Elioty  that  she  has  made  a 
fashion  of  it,  and  permanently  intro- 
duced a  few  new  people  into  our 
society — so  that  a  circle,  somewhat 
wider  than  the  mere  domestic  circle 
of  the  novel-lover,  may  now  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  a  quotation 
from  Mrs  Poyser  or  Mr  Brooke.  But 
such  being  the  habitual  mood,  of 
the  Macaidays,  how  is  it  possible 
to  understand  the  absolute  blank 
of  reference  to  all  that  must  have 
happened  in  literature  in  his  life- 
time 1  The  reader  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish books  would  scarcely  guess  that 
any.noveUst  more  recent  than  Miss 
Austen,  any  poet  after  Milton,  had 
been  known  to  this  most  literary  of 
men.  Macaulay  was  a  boy — and,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  very  precocious  boy 
—of fourteen,  when  'Waverley'  was 
published;  and  all  the  splendid 
series  which  followed  must  have 
been  making  their  appearance  year 
by  year  during  the  tune  he  and  his 
sisters  were  talking  Miss  Austen 
and  Bichardson,  and  knowing  al- 
most by  heart  the  productions  of 
Mrs  Meeke.  Yet  there  is  not, 
so  £ur  as  we  remember,  a  single 
indication  in  his  biography  that  he 
ever  saw  one  of  these  romances, 
although  they  were  exciting  all  the 
world  around.  He  speaks  of  Scott, 
indeed,  on  several  occasions,  but 
rather  as  a  man  of  the  present  gen- 
eration would  speak  of  him,  than 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  ever 
come  within  reach  of  the  contem- 
porary spell  of  the  most  wonderful 
series  of  fictions  ever  put  in  print 
There  were  many  reasons,  we  can 
easily  imagine,  why  Macaulay  should 
have  looked  but  coldly  upon  Scott 
as  a  man.    People  who  never  get 


into  debt,  who  have  so  much  high 
principle  and  self-denial,  or  pru- 
dence and  phlegm,  as  to  be  able  to* 
resist  all  temptations  in  that  direc- 
tion, are  apt  to  be  harsh  judges  of 
the  rasher  souls  who  either  miscal- 
culate or  do  not  calculate  at  all,  and 
who  are  led  astray  upon  the  easy 
path  of  extravagance,  whether  it  be 
to  found  a  fEimily  or  for  any  lesser 
end.  There  is  something  in  the 
chilly  tone  in  which  Macaulay 
speaks,  when  declining  to  under- 
take an  article  on  Scott  for  the 
'Edinburgh,'  which  demonstrates 
this  incipient  dislike,  kept  in  check 
by  a  sense  rather  of  other  people's 
universal  admiration  for  the  great 
novelist  than  by  any  appreciation 
of  lus  own.  ''I  cannot  think  him 
a  high-minded  man,  or  a  man  of 
very  strict  principle,"  he  writes — 
with,  other  severe,  and,  we  think, 
very  ui^ust  strictures ;  adding,  "  I 
know  no  more  of  him  than  I  know 
of  Dryden  or  Addison,  and  not  a 
tenth  part  so  much  as  I  know  of 
Swift,  Cowper,  or  Johnson  " — a  most 
extraordinary  fact,  certainly,  and  one 
of  which  the  mere  circumstance  that 
Sir  Walter  was  on  the  other  side  in 
politics,  and  had  an  admiration  as 
impassioned  for  sundry  heroes  un- 
beloved  by  Macaulay,  as  Macaulay 
himseK  had  for  Dutch  William,  is, 
we  hope,  inadequate  to  account.  It 
is  better  to  believe  that  entire  dif- 
ference of  character  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  voluntary  ignorance  and 
evident  low  estimation  of  the  great- 
est of  romancers  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished^  of  romance -readers. 
The  other  motive  is  surely  too  pet- 
ty to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We  are  the  more  disposed  to  be- 
lieve this  since  other  great  contem- 
porary writers  have  no  better  treat- 
ment All  the  splendid  productioDS 
of  Byron's  genius  were  published  in 
Macaulay's  lifetime ;  and  a  number 
of  them  must  have  been  produced 
when  he  had  attained  sufficient  age 
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to  be  moved  b j  them,  as  the  youth  of 
the  time  were  moved,  almost  as  one 
soul.  Yet  not  one  of  these  great  writ- 
eis  is  so  much  as  mentioned  in  his 
personal  history ;  and  what  he  says 
of  Byron  in  one  passage,  is  still 
more  unsympathetic  than  what  he 
says  of  Scott.     Shelley  does  not 
even  occur  by  name  in  the  record ; 
and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  have 
each  a  cursory,  contemptuous  men- 
tion— a  line  each — ^proving  nothing 
but  that  the  great  writer  was  quite 
uninterested  in  them.  Here,  surely, 
was  variety  enough  to  suit  all  tastes ; 
and  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  a 
young  man  loving  literature  as  his 
life,  could  have  managed  to  get  him- 
self brought  up  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  wi^out  fallingunderthe 
spell  of  either  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,    Shelley,  or   Scott  —  a 
proud  list  of  names,  such  as,  one 
would  have  supposed,  no  English- 
man   could  ever    hear  without  a 
swell  of  pride.     Southey,  the  good, 
the  noble,  the  pure — whom  to  dis- 
parage is  like  blaspheming  a  saint, 
but  who  was  not,  we  are  obliged  to 
allow,  a  great  poet — afforded  Mac- 
aulay occasion  for  one  of  his  finest 
essays,   but  did  not  himself   fare 
well  in  consequence  at  the  critic's 
hands.    This  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  phase  in  his  life.     Some 
weekly  reviewers  have  already  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  his  later 
contemporaries,  men  who   came  a 
step  later  in  the  world — Thack- 
eray   and    Dickens,   for    instance, 
Tennyson  and  Browning — have  no 
mention  in  the  records  of  his  read- 
ing.   3ut  this,  strange  as  it  is, 
seems  to  us  much  less  strange  than 
the  absence  of  any  trace  of  influence 
firom  the  generation  of  men  of  genius 
who  preceded  him  in  the  story  of 
his  early  life.    It  is  hard  to  believe, 
even  after  demonstration,  that  Mac- 
aulay was  a  schoolboy  writing  pre- 
cocious letters  on  political  and  lit- 
erary subjects,   and  a  Cambridge 


undergraduate  fascinating  not  only 
his  companions,  but  now  and  then 
a  distinguished  audience  of  persons 
of  the  world,  by  his  brilliant  talk, 
when  'Childe  Harold'  was  being 
published  and  its  successors ;  when 
Shelley's  wonderful  lyrics  were  float- 
ing forth  in  all  their  sweetness  new- 
bom;  whengranderandmoresolemn 
strains  were  coming  £rom  Westmore- 
land;  and  the  Waverley  Novels  were 
stirring  the  world  like  a  succession  of 
great  events;  and  that  the  boy  at  As- 
penden,  the  young  man  at  Trinity, 
knew  nothing  about  them—- or,  at 
leastySays  nothing  about  them,  which 
is  still  more  wonderful.  A  fact  so 
confusing  is  rarely  to  be  met  with^ 
and  we  confess  ourselves  quite 
unable  to  account  for  it.  Zadiary 
Macaulay,  indeed,  hated  novels ;  but 
he  was  not  able  to  keep  Miss  Austen, 
or  Clarissa,  out  of  his  house,  nor 
many  miscellaneous  productions  of 
a  less  elevated  quality ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  too  sensible  a  man 
to  have  attempted  to  impose  any 
unreasonable  restriction  upon  his 
son's  tastes.  How  was  it,  then? 
We  altogether  decline  to  adopt  Mr 
Trevelyan's  line  of  argument,  and 
impeach  to  Macaulay  any  jealousy 
of  the  fame  of  his  contemporaries ; 
but  how  was  it  possible  that  this 
bright,  open-eyed,  vivacious  boy, 
full  of  curiosity,  full  of  interest, 
insatiable  in  reading,  and  forgetting 
nothing  he  ever  read — he  who  took 
even  the  poet's  comer  of  a  pro- 
vincial paper  into  his  memory  and 
kept  it  there  for  forty  years, — ^how, 
we  say,  was  it  possible  that  he  lost 
his  share  of  the  good  things,  the 
superlatively  good  things,  that  were 
going  when  he  was  at  the  age  which 
is  of  all  others  most  subject  to  poetic 
admirations  and  enthusiasms?  Per- 
haps this  strange  defect  has  not  oc- 
curred to  his  biographer ; — ^but  there 
is  nothing  in  tiie  record  which  is 
more  extraordinary,  or  which  is  left 
so  entirely  without  explanation. 
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After  tliis  it  seems  no  longer  father  has  had  great  trials,  obloqtty, 
wonderful  that  Dickens  and  Thack-  bad  health,  many  anxietiea.  One 
eray  should  be  but  slightly  alluded  most  feel  as  if  Tom  were  given  to 
to,  that  Bulwer  should  be  spoken  him  for  a  recompense.' "  Besides 
of  with  condescending  patronage,  the  touching  character  of  this  refer- 
and  Campbell  mentioned  casually  ence,  it  is  very  likely,  indeed,  that 
as  the  writer  of  a  few  good  verses,  but  for  the  interest  in  political 
We  trust  (good-naturedly)  that  questions  to  which  the  child  of  a 
it  is  all  Mr  Trevelyan's  &ult,  man  carrying  on  a  great  public 
and  that  it  is  merely  some  mis-  agitation  had  been  accustomed  all 
taken  idea  on  his  part  which  his  life,  the  mind  of  ''Tom,"  ob- 
has  obliterated  from  his  uncle's  stinately  literary  as  it  was,  would 
letters  and  life  all  evidence  that  the  not  have  inclined  towards  Parlia- 
beginning  of  this  century  was  ment  It  was  a  moment  of  great 
signalised  in  England  by  such  an  public  excitement^  when  the  countiy 
outburst  of  song,  such  a  high  tide  was  ripening  into  that  state  of  feel- 
er "spate"  of  genius,  as  has  not  ing  which  produced  the  Beform 
occurred  before,  certainly  since  BlLI  ;  and  the  young  member  soon 
Queen  Anne's,  we  should  say  since  made  his  power  felt  He  spoke 
Queen  Elizabeth's  golden  days,  once  or  twice  with  great  success  in 
and  which  entirely  turned  the  his  first  session,  but  made  his  par- 
heads  of  most  people  who  wit-  liamentary  reputation  at  a  leap  in 
nessed  it, — ^not  excepting,  let  us  the  spring  of  1831,  when  he  de- 
hope,  though  they  say  nothing  of  it,  livered  such  a  speech  in  support  of 
that  happy  household  at  Clapham,  the  ''  Bill "  as  roused  the  House  to 
which  it  is  so  pleasant  to  hear  of —  one  of  its  periodical  enthusiasms, 
or  that  one  ta&ative,  high-mettled,  ''  When  he  sat  down  the  Speaker 
and  gifted  boy.  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  in 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  all  his  prolonged  experience  he  had 

We  were  at  the  beginning  of  young  never  seen  the  House  in  such  a 

Macaula/s  public  career.     His  con-  state  of  excitement.  .  .  .  Sir  Thomas 

nection  with  the  '  Edinburgh  Ee-  Denman,  who  rose  later  on  in  the 

view'  made  him  known,  and  so-  discussion,  said,  with  universal  ae- 

ciety  began  to  open  her  arms  to  ceptance,^that  the  orator's  words  re- 

him,  when  Lord  Lansdowne  decided  mained  tingling  in  the  ears  of  all 

the  future  tenor  of  his  life  by  offer-  who  heard  them,  and  would  last  in 

ing  him  a  seat  for  his  borough  of  their  memories  as  long  as  they  had 

Ctdne,  assuring  him  at  the  same  memories  to  employ.  .  .  .  'Portions 

time  that  "  he  wished  in  no  respect  of  that  speech,'  said  Sir  Kobert  Feel, 

to  influence  his  votes,  but  to  leave  '  were  as  beautiful  as  anything  I 

him  quite  at  liberty  to  act  accord-  have  ever  heard  or  read.     It  re- 

ing  to  his  conscience."    So  easy  a  minded  one   of  the   old  times.' " 

way  of  getting  a  promising  young  With  this  universal    applause  to 

man  into  Parliament,  who  ought  ^stimulate  him,  Macaulay  plunged 

to  be  there,  without  trouble  or  ex-  into  the  absorbing  occupations  of 

pense,  makes  us  sigh  for  pre-Beform  parliamentary    life,  in   which  his 

days.     "  I  remember,"  writes  Lady  progress  is  sufficiently  known  to 

Trevelyan,  "flying  into  Mr  Wilber-  dispense  us  from  the  necessity  of 

force's  study,  and,  absolutely  speech-  following  him.     A  young  member 

less,  putting  the  letter  into  his  hands,  of  Parliunent  who  has  made  such 

He  read  it  with  much  emotion,  and  a  triumphant  beginning,  already  a 

returned  it  to  me,  saying,  '  Your  great  orator  and  a  great  writer,  at 
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thirty,  'what  position  more  splendid 
could  he  imagined?  Hewasnotveiy 
rich,  indeed ;  for  though  his  income 
altogether,  his  fellowship  and  lite- 
rary earnings  included,  amounted  to 
about  a  thousand  a-year — not  a  had 
income  for  a  young  man — yet  his 
family  were  partially  dependent 
upon  him,  and  he  had  occasion  for 
severe  practice  of  economy.  But 
in  all  other  respects  no  young 
prince  could  have  occupied  a  more 
desirable  position.  Every  door  (in 
his  own  party  hien  entendu:  such 
beiug  then  the  constitution  of 
society)  flew  open  before  him,  and 
among  others  that  of  Holland 
House,  the  Whiggish  Paradise,  of 
which  there  are  many  sketches  in 
the  letters  to  his  sisters  which  fill  up 
so  large  a  part  of  the  record.  We 
have  so  long  had  the  worse  than 
Barmecide  feast  of  this  wonderful 
mansion  set  before  us,  the  descrip- 
tion of  fine  talk  and  brilliant  wit 
which  we  are  required  to  take  on 
the  credit  of  some  brilliant  names 
alone,  that  we  will  not  follow 
Macaulay  into  the  charmed  circle, 
in  which,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
found  little  that  was  brilliant, 
amusing  his  young  correspondents 
chiefly  by  stories  of  Lady  Holland's 
imperious  eccentricity.  After  this, 
and  after  the  late  doleful  apotheosis 
of  Holland  House  in  a  big  book,  as 
trifling  within  as  it  is  ponderous 
outside,  we  think  that  palace  of  the 
wits  might  be  decorously  closed  to 
the  public.  All  has  been  made  of 
it,  surely,  of  which  the  place  is 
capable,  and  rather  more. 

Macaulay's  first  spell  of  parlia- 
mentary life  lasted  for  three  busy, 
brilliant  years,  full  of  everything — 
— except,  perhaps,  money — ^which 
could  make  life  desirable;  and 
there  are  circumstances  in  which 
the  want  of  money  is  an  evil  lightly 
borne,  especially  by  persons  who 
have  strength  of  mind  and  purpose 
to    carry  out  Macaulay's    rule  of 


never  getting  into  debt — ^a  panacea 
for  pecuniary  troubles.  During 
this  time  he  wrote  several  of  his 
famous  essays,  and  made  several 
brilliant  speeches ;  but  those  under- 
ground labours,  so  to  speak,  which 
fill  up  the  life  of  a  hard-working 
member  of  Parliament,  and  those 
social  delights  which  he  entered 
into  warmly  (though  he  gives  his 
sisters  a  droll  account  of  a  fancy 
ball,  in  which  he  evidently  found 
himself  much  out  of  his  element), 
fill  up  the  story  to  the  exclusion  of 
greater  events.  Here,  however,  is 
an  account  of  that  enjoyable  and 
desirable  existence,  increased  in  in- 
terest as  it  is  by  the  standing  para- 
dox of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  un- 
bounded wealth,  which  only  makes 
the  content  and  good-humour  of  the 
man  more  truly  consonant  with  his 
greatness : — 

"  If  to  live  intensely  be  to  live  hap- 
pily, Macaulay  had  an  enviable  lot 
during  those  stirring  years  ;  and  if 
the  old  sonff-writers  had  reason  on 
their  side  when  they  celebrated  the 
channs  of  a  light  purse,  he  certainly 
possessed  that  element  of  felicity. 
Among  the  earliest  economical  reforms 
undertaken  by  the  new  Government 
was  a  searching  revision  of  our  bank- 
^^I^^^y  j[urisdiction,  in  the  course  of 
which  his  commissionership  was  swept 
away  without  leaving  him  a  penny  of 
compensation.  '  I  voted  for  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  Bill,'  he  said  to  an  inqui- 
sitive constituent.  *  There  were  pomts 
in  that  biU  of  which  I  did  not  approve, 
and  I  only  refrained  from  stating  those 
points  because  an  office  of  my  own  was 
at  stake.'  When  this  source  fell  dry 
he  was  for  a  while  a  poor  man ;  for  a 
member  of  Parliament  who  has  others 
to  think  on  besides  himself  is  anything 
but  rich  on  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a 
quarter  as  the  produce  of  ms  pen,  and 
a  college  income  which  has  only  a  few 
more  months  to  run.  At  a  time  when 
his  parliamentary  fiEune  stood  at  its 
highest,  he  was  reduced  to  sell  thegold 
medals  which  he  had  gained  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  he  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment in  debt,  nor  did  he  publish  a  line 
prompted  by  any  lower  motive  than 
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the  inspintion  of  his  political  faitli,  or 
the  instinct  of  his  liteiaiy  genius.  He 
haA  none  but  pleasant  recollections 
connected  with  the  period  when  his 
fortones  were  at  their  lowest.  From 
the  secure  prosperity  of  after-life  he 
delighted  in  reaiUing  the  time  when, 
after  cheering  on  the  fierce  debate  for 
twelve  or^neen  hours  together,  he 
would  walk  home  by  daylight  to  his 
chambers  and  make  his  sapper  on  a 
cheese,  which  was  a  present  m>m  one 
of  his  Wiltshire  constituents,  imd  a 
class  of  the  audit  ^e,  which  reminded 
Eimthat  he  was  still  a  fellow  of  Tri- 
nity.'* 

Macaulay  had  one  great  grief  dur- 
ing Hub  penod  whichbelongs  entirely 
to  the  delicate  £unily  lomanoe  of  Mb 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristit  things  in  it  This  was  the 
marriage  of  his  younger  sister  Mar- 
garet. At  a  time  when  it  is  the 
nnlorely  fiushion  of  literature  to  re- 
present fimiilies  as  but  too  glad  to 
get  rid  of  their  most  beloved  and 
delightful  members,  the  revelation 
of  this  tender  brotherly  love  is  like 
the  opening  of  a  new  (though  so 
old!)  perennial  spring  of  purest 
feeling  in  tlie  dusty  ways  of  the 
world.  This  blow  half  broke  his 
heart  After  all  the  charming  let- 
ters full  of  droU  rhymes  and  non- 
sense, and  pretty  descriptions  and 
lively  stories,  and  all  the  sportive 
outpouring  of  a  warm  heart  secure 
and  at  its  ease  in  the  comprehension 
of  the  readers;  letters  firom  his 
chambers,  letters  from  his  court, 
from  Holland  House  on  his  grand 
visits,  from  the  library  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  smoking-room, 
everywhere — ^for  everywhere  he  was 
thinking  of  the  two  young  compan- 
ions for  whom  at  the  darkest  mo- 
ments he  had  made  life  gay  and 
bright, — comes  this  conclusion. 
How  true  are  the  French  in  their 
wisdom  I  toujaurs  Vun  qui  haise  et 
Tardre  qui  tend  la  jtme.  The  girls 
loved  tiieir  brother  with  all  their 
hearts,  but  it  was  in  the  course  of 
nature  that  a  day  should  come  when 


they  would  love  some  one  else  bet- 
ter; whereas  he  whom  they  looked 
up  to,  he  who  was  their  model  of 
goodness  and  greatness,  loved  them 
as  when  they  were  children^-snd 
loved  no  other, — pathetic  little  lo- 
manee  at  which  some  may  hn^ 
and  some  may  wonder.  Here  is 
what  he  says  himself  on  the  tnl)- 
ject  when  the  blow  has  stnick  him 
fully,  and  he  has  realised  on  wbst 
uncertain  foundations  he  had  built 
the  bappineas  of  his  life: — 


"The  attachment  between biothen 
and  siBterB,  blameless,  amiable,  and 
delightful  as  it  is,  iB  so  liable  to  be 
suspended  by  other  attaehmentB,  that 
no  wise  man  ousht  to  suffer  it  to  be- 
come indispensable  to  him.  That 
women  »halT  leave  the  home  of  theii 
birth,  and  contract  ties  deaier  thui 
those  of  consanguinity,  is  a  law  as  ana- 
entas  the  first  records  of  our  race,and  ai 
unchangeable  as  the  constitution  of  the 
human  body  and  mind.  To  re|HBe 
against  the  nature  of  thinp  ai^ 
minst  the  great  fundamental  law « 
im  society,  beoemse  in  oonsequence  d 
mj  own  want  of  foresight  it  happens 
to  bear  heavily  on  me,  would  be  the 
basest  and  most  absurd  selfiahnesi. 
I  have  still  one  more  stake  to  lose. 
There  remains  one  event  for  which, 
when  it  arrives,  I  shall,  I  hqpe,  he  ^ 
pared.  From  that  moment,  wiln  a 
heart  formed,  if  any  man's  heart  was 
formed,  for  domestic  happiness,  I  shall 
have  nothing  left  in  tms  world  bat 
ambition.'' 

When  this  calamity  —  for  amch 
it  was  to  him— befell  the  hvSiasA 
young  orator,  author,  and  man  d 
the  world,  he  was  in  the  midst  d 
the  excitement  of  an  election  (and 
elections  were  exciting  matten  ^ 
that  period),  and  had  just  been  elect- 
ed for  Leeds  without  solicitation  oi 
his,  or  pledges  given  or  asked  ''^ 
am  sitting  in  the  midst  of  two  ban- 
dred  fnends  all  mad  with  exolUtion 
and  party  spirit,"  he  writes  to  his 
sister  Hannah ;  <'  all  glorying  over 
the  Tories,  and  thinking  mo  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.  And  it 
is  all  that  I  can  do  to  hide  my  tcan 
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and  to  command  my  voice  when  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  leply  to  their 
congratulations.  Dearest,  dearest 
sister,  you  alone  are  now  left  to  me. 
Whom  have  I  on  earth  but  thee? 
But  for  you,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  successes,  I  should  wish  that 
I  was  lying  by  poor  Hyde  Villiers." 
This  unexpected  fountain  of  tears 
in  a  life  so  successful  and  prosper- 
ousy  takes  the  reader  altogether  by 
surprise.  The  second  event  to 
which  he  looked  forward  with  dis- 
may was  the  marriage  of  his  sur- 
iriving  sister  Hannah,  afterwards 
Xady  Trevelyan — a  calamity  which 
was  not  long  of  overtaking  him. 
Considering  that  his  age  at  this 
time  was  about  thirty-three,  while 
his  Hannah  was  ten  years  younger, 
it  is  astonishing  that  it  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him  to  find  for 
himself  a  companion  more  surely 
his  own.  There  is  bo  indication 
in  the  book  of  any  disappointment 
or  faUuro  which  can  account  for 
this.  Simply,  the  man  would  seem 
to  have  been  too  faithful  to  the 
first  instinct  of  loving,  protecting 
brotherhood  to  have  had  room  in 
bis  heart  for  anything  which  should 
reduce  that  sentiment  to  a  second- 
aiy  place. 

Less  than  a  year  after,  he  an- 
nounced to  this  beloved  sister  the 
fact  that  a  seat  in  the  supreme 
douncil  of  India  had  been  offered 
to  him — an  important  post  with 
a  salary  of  ten  thousand  a-year, 
of  which  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  save  half,  thus  accumulating  a 
modest  little  fortune  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Though  Hannah 
must  have  known  pretty  clearly  the 
state  of  affairs,  her  brother  puts 
them  before  her,  justifying  his  dis- 
position to  accept  the  offer  by  full 
details  of  his  circumstances. 

"At  present,"  he  says,  "the  plain 
feu^t  is,  that  I  can  continue  to  oe  a 
pnblic  man  only  while  I  can  continue 
in  office.  If  I  left  my  place  in  the 
<lovemment,  I  must  leave  my  seat  in 


Parliament  too.  For  I  must  live.  I 
can  live  only  by  my  pen ;  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  man  to 
write  enough  to  procure  him  a  decent 
subsistence,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics.  •  •  . 
In  order  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  write, 
not  as  I  have  done  hitherto,  bat  r^- 
ularly  and  even  daily.  I  have  never 
made  more  than  two  hundred  a-year 
by  ny  pen.  I  could  not  support 
myself  in  comfort  on  less  than  five 
hundred,  and  I  shall  in  all  probability 
have  many  others  to  support.  The 
prospects  of  our  family  are,  if  possible, 
oarker  than  ever." 

In  these  circumstances  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  what  a  godsend  was 
this  Indian  office,  notwithstanding 
the  drawbacks  of  expatriation  and 
separation  from  his  friends.  All 
this  Macaulay  thought  he  could 
face  for  such  an  end,  if  he  could  per- 
suade his  sister  to  go  with  hinL 

"Whether  the  period  of  my  exile 
shall  be  one  of  comfort,  and,  after  the 
first  shock,  even  of  happiness,  depends 
on  you.  If,  as  I  expect,  tlusoffer  diall 
be  made  to  me,  will  vou  go  with  me  ? 
I  know  what  a  saerinoe  I  ask  of  you. 
...  I  can  bribe  you  only  by  tell- 
ing vou  that  if  you  will  go  with  me 
I  will  love  you  better  than  I  do  now, 
if  I  can.  ...  If  my  dear  sister 
would  consent  to  give  me  at  this  great 
cnsiB  of  my  life  that  proof,  that  pain- 
fill  and  arduous  nroofT  of  her  affection 
which  I  beg  of  ner,  I  think  that  she 
will  not  repent  of  it  She  shall  not, 
if  the  unbounded  confidence  of  one  to 
whom  she  is  dearer  than  life  can  com- 
pensate her  for  a  few  years'  absence 
£rom  much  that  she  loves." 

Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  a  woman  thus  bribed  should 
hesitate  1  Hannah  Macaulay  of 
course  consented,  as  any  other  affec- 
tionate young  woman  would.  Pro- 
bably poor  Tom  thought,  in  the 
short-sightedness  of  mortal  calcula- 
tions, that  he  was  securing  the 
fidelity  of  his  pet  sister  in  thus 
carrying  her  off  from  all  English 
wooings.  Alas,  poor  soul!  He 
had  scarcely  settled  with  her  and 
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his  books  to  be  as  happy  as  tbe 
climate  and  the  separations  would 
allow,  when  the  man  who  had  been 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  jangle 
to  deprive  him  of  his  treasure  made 
his  appearance.  They  left  England 
in  the  beginning  of  1834,  and  ere 
the  year  was  over,  poor  Macaulay  had 
to  write  a  long  description  to  his 
last-lost  sister  Maigaret  of  Hannah's 
betrothed  husband.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pathetic  than  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  letter.  The  bereayed 
brother  gives  the  devil  his  due — 1.6., 
paints  in  the  finest  colours  all  the 
good  qualities  of  his  new  brother- 
in-law  ;  but  after  he  has  done  this 
with  generous  justice,  his  own 
anguish  breaks  forth :  ''  My  parting 
from  you  almost  broke  my  heart/' 
he  says :  ''  but  when  I  parted  from 
you  I  had  still  Nancy ;  I  had  all 
my  other  relations;  I  had  my 
friends ;  I  had  my  country.  Now 
I  have  nothing  but  the  resources  of 
my  own  mind  and  the  consciousness 
of  having  acted  not  ungenerously. 
But  I  do  not  repine.  Whatever  I 
suffer  I  have  brought  on  myself.  I 
have  neglected  the  plainest  lessons 
of  reason  and  experience.  I  have 
staked  my  happiness  without  cal- 
culating the  chances  of  the  dice.  I 
have  hewn  out  broken  cisterns.  I 
have  leant  on  a  reed.  I  have  built 
my  house  on  the  sand.  And  I  have 
fared  accordingly."  This  was  the 
outcry  of  his  disappointment  and 
grief  confided  to  his  next  dearest, 
and  only  to  her.  "  I  shall  write  in 
a  very  different  style  from  this  to 
my  father,"  he  continues.  "To 
him  I  shall  represent  the  marriage 
as  what  it  is,  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept its  effect  on  my  own  dreams  of 
happiness — a  most  honourable  and 
happy  event."  And  then  the  great 
writer,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  words  then  existing,  winds  up 
his  complainings  in  the  simplicity 
of  a  nursery  rhym< 


' '  There  were  two  birds  that  sat  on  a  stone ; 
One  flew  away  and  there  was  but  one. 


The  other  flew  away,  and  then  there 

none; 
And  the  poor  atone  was  left  all  alone.** 

"These  foolish  lines,"  he  says^ 
"  contain  the  history  of  my  life." 

Dear  reader!  would  you  rather 
hear  of  his  speeches  and  his  articles, 
that  on  Bacon  for  instance,  which 
he  was  writing  when  this  fearful 
and  unforeseen  event  occurred,  and 
the  Penal  Code  which  he  made  for 
India,  and  all  the  other  great  thing? 
this  statesman-author  didt  WeU, 
it  is  reasonable.  And  so  you  shall 
— ^in  the  book,  which  you  ought 
to  read  for  yourself.  Pardon  the 
weakness  of  your  reviewer,  to  whom 
the  man's  life  is  more  interesting 
than  all  he  did.  And  if  there  nerer 
happened  to  you  a  joyful  marriage 
which  dropped  some  gall  into  your 
cup,  and  made  you  for  the  moment 
disposed  to  do  anything  but  bles9 
that  honourable  state  and  happy 
event,  why,  then,  you  are  a  lucky 
individual,  and  may  laugh  at  Macau- 
lay.  But  for  our  own  poor  part  we 
feel  rather  inclined,  like  Jacques,  to 
go  weep  for  the  kind  soul  so  stung 
by  this  desertion,  which  yet  was 
no  desertion,  yet  so  magnanimous 
in  furtherance  of  the  "happiness" 
which  made  an  end  of  him — or 
at  least  so  he  thought.  It  did  not 
make  an  end  of  him,  however,  and 
he  lived  to  be  almost  as  happy 
with  his  nieces  and  nephews  as  he 
had  been  with  his  young  sisten. 
Why  a  man  with  the  domestic  affec* 
tions  BO  strong  in  him  should  not 
have  married  and  had  children  of 
his  very  own,  seems  difficult  to  com- 
prehend ;  for  hewas  still  quite  young 
enough  to  have  set  up  household 
gods  of  his  own,  with  every  prospect 
of  long  enjoyment  of  them,  when 
his  last  sister  forsook  him.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of 
this  very  natural  expedient  of  self- 
indemnification,  nor  is  there  any  trace 
in  the  record  that  he  ever  thought 
of  it,  —  perhaps  because  of  the 
weight  of  the  family  already  on  lua 
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liands,  perhaps  only  because  of  that 
calm  ceUbate  temperament  which 
Protestantism  has  taught  us,  oddly 
enough,  to  deny  or  condemn,  but 
'which  certainly  exists,  let  us  deny  it 
as  we  wilL 

To  complete  the  sadness  of  this 
period  wMch  laid  the  foundation 
of  Macaulay's  future  prosperity,  and 
was  the  great  good  fortune  of  his 
life,  his  sister  Margaret,  the  con- 
fidant to  whom  he  turned  in  his 
trouble,  had  died  before  his  letter 
reached  England;  and  under  the 
pressure  of  this  still  more  teirible 
blow,*  doubly  wounded,  he  cries  out, 
remorseful  of  his  former  plaints,  that 
nerer  till  now  had  he  known  what 
it  was  to  be  miserable — and  buries 
himself  in  books,  in  study,  in  Greek, 
till  the  pang  should  become  bearable. 
Bearable,  of  course,  it  did  become,  as 
all  our  pangs  do,  but  never  faded 
out  of  his  mind,  as  indeed  no  real 
and  great  sorrow  ever  does.  Fifteen 
years  after,  he  was  oyercome  by  tears 
at  the  sight  of  a  monument  he  had 
last  seen  with  his  Margaret,  and 
had  to  leaye  his  companions  and 
subdue  his  grief  in  solitude.  So 
fedthful,  so  humble  in  his  loves,  so 
simply  satisfied,  so  deeply  disap- 
pointed, was  this  keen  politician, 
this  brilliant  historian,  this  man  of 
dazzling  fame  and  acute  intellect, 
all  mind,  all  books,  all  words,  as  we 
have  thought  him  ;  yet,  as  it  turns 
out,  in  the  most  tender  unobtrusive 
domestic  ways,  all  heart 

The  years  Macaulay  spent  in  In- 
dia were  full  of  work.  His  code  of 
law  alone,  which  is  now  the  stan- 
dard of  legal  procedure  and  crim- 
inal punishment  throughout  that 
great  empire,  and  by  which  the 
inexperienced  hands  of  the  gen- 
eration of  young  judges  whom 
we  are  perpetually  sending  out 
are  guided  and  sustained,  would 
have  afforded  work  enough  for  any 
man  even  of  unusual  industry ;  but 
he  found  time  for  much  more,  reg- 
ulating the  whole  system  of  edu- 


cation, getting  through  mountains 
of  daily  routine  work,  and  even 
writing  articles — not  to  speak  of  an 
amount  of  private  reading,  which  in 
itself  alone  is  enough  to  scare  any 
ordinary  reader.  In  this  laborious 
repose,  free  from ''  the  claims  of 
society,  the  fascination  of  literature 
seems  to  have  come  back  upon  him 
with  the  freshest  force;  and  no 
doubt  the  comfort  and  support  he 
found  in  those  never-fiiiling  books 
which  stood  by  him  silently  through 
all  his  troubles,  so  many  stanch 
unfailing  friends  of  whom  nothing 
could  deprive  him,  had  a  great  dei2 
to  do  in  determining  the  future  com- 
plexion of  his  life.  '<  Literature 
has  saved  my  life  and  my  reason,"  he 
says,  with  pardonable  force  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  never  were  his  letters 
so  full  of  the  records  of  books  and 
the  criticisms  of  a  student — criti- 
cisms often  acute  and  fine,  though, 
did  our  space  serve  us,  there  are 
points  here  and  there  to  which 
we  might  take  exception.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1838  he 
returned  to  England,  accompanied 
still  by  lus  sister,  her  husband,' and 
her  baby,  having  accomplished  in 
little  more  than  four  years  the  great 
object  which  he  had  set  before  him 
on  leaving  home,  of  earning  money 
enough  to  secure  his  future  inde- 
pendence. He  went  out  poor;  he 
came  back  rich,  according  to  his 
modest  requirements — ^rich  enough 
to  order  his  future  life,  not  accord- 
ing to  his  necessity,  but  his  pleasure 
— a  blessedness  which  middle-age 
appreciates  at  its  highest  value,  and 
which  fedls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  of 
letters.  Henceforward  he  was  free 
to  choose  public  life  or  reject  it,  to 
adopt  one  branch  of  literature  or 
another,  or  to  enjoy,  if  that  pleased 
him,  the  learned  leisure  which  he 
had  eatned  so  laboriously.  Of  all 
the  good  things  in  Macaulay's  life 
this  independence  is  what  his  less 
fortunate  fellows  in  literature  will 
most  envy  him.    It  gave  him  that 
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privilege  of  choice  which  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  world,  much  as 
we  talk  of  it  In  his  ahsencehis 
reputation  had  not  been  touched, 
even  by  that  semi-oblivion  which 
so  often  dims  the  name  of  the 
claimant  of  public  fiavour  who  has 
ceased  to  be  in  the  sight  of  the 
crowd;  for  though  he  had  disap- 
peared from  Parliament,  he  had 
not  disappeared  from  the  great 
organ  of  his  party,  and  his  work 
bore  no  trace  of  having  been  writ- 
ten on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly 
instead  of  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  only  question  before 
him  on  his  return  was,  which  to 
choose  I — ^public  life,  with  its  more 
splendid  rewards,  its  more  absorb- 
ing and  exciting  occupations,  or  the 
congenial  labours  of  literaiure,  al- 
ways so  dear  to  liim.  Such  a  choice 
few  men,  whatever  may  be  their 
gifts  or  advantages,  have  so  entire- 
ly in  their  power. 

At  first  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  hesitation  in  lus  mind  as  to  this 
choice.  Directly  after  his  arrival 
we  find  him  indicating  the  fiist  plan 
of  the  History  to  Mr  Macvey  Napier, 
tbe  editor  of  the  'Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' a  plan  much  altered  when  he 
began  to  carry  it  into  execution; 
and  he  refused  the  post  of  Judge- 
Advocate,  offered  to  him  a  little 
later.  After  the  relaxation  of  a  visit 
to  Italy,  which  he  enjoyed  "in- 
tensely," but  quietly,  he  describes 
himself,  on  his  return  to  London, 
as  ''leading  an  easy  lif^  not  unwill- 
ing to  engage  in  the  parliamentary 
battle  if  a  fair  opportunity  should 
offer,  but  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree tormented  by  a  desire  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  fuUy  de- 
tenmned  against  office.''  His  mind 
was  afterwards  turned  to  the  polit- 
ical side  by  the  necessities  of  his 
party,  which  wanted  all  its  force  of 
eloquence  and  influence  when  it 
arrived  at  the  moment  of  periodical 
difficulty  which  always  precedes  in 


England  a  change  of  Govemmeni 
After  the  quaint  absurdity  of  that 
bedchamber  episode  which  is  nearly 
unique  in  history,  Maeaulay  was 
elected  to  a  vacant  seat  most  poetical- 
ly appropriate  at  once  to  his  charao* 
ter  and  hereditary  traditions,  and  be- 
came member  for  Edinburgh,  carry- 
ing an  enthusiasm  for  his  party 
wMch  few,  we  imagine,  shared,  even 
then,  and  at  which  even  his  bio- 
grapher can  scarcely  avoid  a  passing 
grin,  to  the  help  of  the  doubt- 
fully-supported Ministers.  Shortly 
after,  he  became  Secretary  at  War, 
and  thus  the  wavering  choice 
seemed  determined  for  the  moment 
on  the  wrong  side;  though  even 
amid  all  the  excitements  of  taking 
office  he  found  time  to  write  one  (^ 
the  most  brilliant  and  popular  of 
lus  essays — ^that  on  Clive ;  whidi, 
in  whimsical  carrying  out  of  his 
own  favourite  expiesmon,  has  be- 
come almost  the  only  piece  of  fine 
composition  in  the  hmgnage,  which 
"evexy  schoolboy"  one  time  or 
other,  is  compelled  to  know*  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  all  Eng- 
land echoed  with  derisive  laught^ 
over  a  letter  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents which  Maeaulay  made 
the  ridiculous  mistake  (probably 
quite  accidental,  since  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  vulgar  elation  fixmi 
which  it  was  supposed  to  spring 
in  any  other  particular  of  his  say- 
ings or  doings)  of  dating  from 
Windsor  Castlei  It  does  not  take 
very  much  to  make  the  public 
laugh  when  so  patent  a  trip  can 
be  detected  by  the  abundant  well- 
wiBhers  of  a  &mous  politician;  and 
the  way  in  which  the  incident  is 
narrated  here,  looks  as  if  Maeaulay 
had  felt  the  ridicule  more  than  was 
consistent  with  philosophy  or  his 
habitualgood-humour.  However,the 
troubles  of  the  party  increased  and 
darkened,  and  the  distractions  of 
public  life  soon  came  to  an  end  for 
him.     "  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
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I  father  hope  for  a  defeat^"  lie 
writes  in  Apnl  1841.  *'  I  pine  for 
liberty  and  ease,  freedom  of  speech 
and  fireedomof  pen.  I  have  all  that  I 
ufant :  a  small  competence,  domestic 
happiness,  good  health  and  spirits. 
If  at  forty  I  ever  get  from  under  this 
yoke,  I  shall  not  easily  be  induced  to 
bear  it  again."  When  one  considers 
that  Maoaulay's  chief  occupation  dur- 
ing the  session  was,  as  his  nephew  re- 
cords, to  defend  Lord  Cardigan,  one 
cannot  but  feel  indeed  that  he  might 
have  been  a  gieat  deal  better  em- 
ployed j  and  when,  in  the  July  after, 
he  found  himself,  escaped  from  the 
distracting  cares  of  a  breaking-up 
Ministiy  and  the  fuss  of  a  general 
election,  safely  re-elected  for  Edin- 
bmgh,  a  member  of  ''a  strong 
Opposition,"  he  could  scarce  restrain 
hiB  satisfaction.  "  l^ow  I  am  free, 
now  I  am  independent,"  he  shouts ; 
''a  strong  opposition  is  the  very 
thing  that  I  wanted.  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad  if  it  lasts  till  I  can 
finish  a  history  of  England,  from 
the  Sevolution  to  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  Then  I  shall 
be  wiUing  to  go  in  again  for  a  few 
years." 

The  political  fortunes  of  the 
country  did  not  shape  themselves 
exactly  to  suit  the  future  historian's 
wishes.  Fate  and  popular  caprice 
dismissed  him  more  summarily  than 
he  had  ever  anticipated  from  even 
the  outskirts  of  puUic  life.  In  the 
general  election  of  1847  he  was  un- 
seated for  Edinburgh,  in  favour  of  a 
most  respectable  and  worthy  buxgher 
of  the  same  political  opinions,  sub- 
stituted for  him  with  the  professed 
purpose  of  sending  **  men  of  avow- 
ed Christian  principle  to  Parlia- 
ment"— ».e.,  men  of  certain  doc- 
trinal tenets,  identified  as  distinc- 
tively "Christian"  by  the  incon- 
ceivable arrogance  of  a  party.  But 
this  party  was  too  strong  for 
Macaulay.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
Edinburgh,  repentant,  made  up  for 


the  grievous  error  which  led  to  the 
unseating  of  a  man  whom  it  was  an 
honour  to  her  to  possess,  and  whose 
distinctions  and  precedents  made 
him  so  unusually  appropriate  a  repre- 
sentative, whatever  were  his  political 
opinions,  of  a  city  identified  at  the 
tune  with  everything  that  was  beet 
and  most  vigorous  in  literature,  we 
even,  who  will  not  be  supposed  to 
entertain  any  feeling  of  partisan- 
ship for  a  Whig  member,  would  have 
blushed  for  our  town.  The  only 
excuse  possible  for  such  a  change 
would  have  been  a  change  of  poli- 
tical sentiment  But  what  could 
any  man  in  his  senses  say  for  the 
substitution  of  the  Whig  burgher, 
though  the  most  decent  of  buighers, 
for  the  great  Whig  statesman  and 
author  1  Alas  for  our  own  roman- 
tic town,  gone  mad  with  polemical 
squabbles,  and  the  very  intoxication 
of  spiritual  arrogance  falsely  called 
religious !  But  she  made  amend»— 
our  generous  old  Tory  of  Tories, 
Christoper  JSforth  himself  his  Jove- 
like forehead  crowned  with  snows, 
his  athletic  frame  feeble  with  age 
and  sorrow,  leading  the  way. 

There  is  a  certain  puzzled  philo- 
sophy in  the  way  in  which  Mac- 
aulay received  tlds  rebuff,  almost 
the  first  in  his  exceptionally  pros- 
perous life.     He  could  not  make  it 
out;  but  the  blow  surprised  rather 
than  pained  him.    "  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  much  vexed,"  he  says  to 
his  sister;  "for  I  am  not  vexed, 
but  as  cheerful  as  ever  I  was  in 
my  Dfe.     I  have  been  completely 
beaten."     "I  think,"  he  adds,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Mr  ELUs,  "  that 
having  once  been  manumitted,  after 
the  old  fashion,  by  a  slap  in  the 
face,  I  shall  not  take  to  bondage 
again."     That  night,  after  all  the 
sbriekings  and  abuses  of  the  day, 
Macaulay  soothed  himself  by  some 
verses  which  his  biographer  calls 
"  exquisite,"  but  which  are  at  least 
touching,    by    the    evidence   they 
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afford  of  more  commotion  of  mind 
than  the  author  confessed  to  pnh- 
liclj.  The  yindication  of  himself 
to  himself,  as  one  of  those  despised 
by  the  fairy  queens  of  Gain,  Plea- 
sure, and  Fashion,  who  yet  is  adopt- 
ed by  that  more  radiant  muse  who 
consoles  the  fallen — she  who 

"Deigned  to  stand 
Before  the  frowning  peers  at   Bacon's 
flide^" 

and  who 

**  Lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  a  blaze 
Of  the   bright   ranks   that   guard  the 
eternal  throne"— 

shows  very  plainly  the  workings  of 
that  surprise  which  is  one  of  the 
most  recognisable  of  human  senti- 
ments^ and  which  so  often  moves 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  feels 
himself  met  by  contumely  where 
he  expected  kindness,  and  pausing, 
wondering,  to  ask  why  he  uncon- 
sciously defends,  in  reassuring  him- 
self. This  event,  however,  decided 
Macaulay.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
re-enter  the  noisy  path  from  which 
he  had  been  thus  cast  out,  but^  re- 
turning to  the  monastic  quiet  of  the 
Albany  and  his  cosy  chambers,  be- 
gan the  great  work  of  his  life. 

During  this  spurt  of  statesman- 
ship, Macaulay  had  published  the 
*  Lays  of  Ancient  Bome,'  and  had 
consented  with  some  reluctance  to 
the  republication  of  his  Essays, 
which  were  being  furtively  smug- 
gled into  this  country  £rom  America, 
that  glorious  home  of  unlicensed 
printings,  where  books  run  wild, 
and  scorn  proprietorship.  The 
'Lays'  were  his  first  independent 
publication — ^first  test  of  that  popu- 
larity which  sells.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1 842,  and  were  immediately 
successfuL  Up  to  the  present  date 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  have 
gone  into  the  hands  of  happy  read- 
ers. And  we  must  again  repeat 
what  we  have  said  in  respect  to  the 
article  on  them — that  these  poems 
are  among  the  only  poetry  of  mo- 


dem times,  worthy  the  name,  which 
has  gained  a  footing  in  the  mind  of 
that  schoolboy  to  whom  Macaulay, 
over-estimatiog  his  intelligence  and 
capabilities,  was  so  ready  to  lefen 
Macaulayhimselfprobablyenteztain- 
ed  no  higher  ambition  for  them.  He 
was  always  modest  about  his  work, 
and  thought  his  Essays  unworthy  of 
reproduction  in  a  permanent  form, 
comparing  the  risk  to  that  a  painter 
would  run  who  should  take  his  pic- 
ture from  among  ''  a  crowd  of  daubs 
which  are  only  once  seen  and  then 
forgotten"  at  the  Boyal  Academy, 
and  place  it  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, by  the  side  of  Titian  and 
Claude.  It  would  be  well  if 
writers  of  infinitely  less  pretensions 
were  half  as  modest  Immedi- 
ately after  the  downfall  at  Edin- 
burgh he  set  to  work  vigorously 
upon  his  History,  which  he  felt 
would  be  the  great  test  of  his  pow- 
ers, and  if  successful,  not  only  the 
crown  of  his  contemporary  famej 
but  the  solid  and  lasting  foundation 
upon  which  his  name  should  rest  to 
posterity.  Posterity  was  never  left 
out  in  his  reckoning.  ''  I  think  of 
the  year  2850,"  he  says  somewhere. 
He  who  had  been  so  modest  ahout 
those  brilliant  sketches  which  stand 
now  in  the  front  rank  of  pop- 
ular literature,  and  about  thoeo 
verses  which  the  unintellectual  id- 
ish  as  much  as  people  of  more  poetic 
mind,  one  of  the  widest  tests  of 
fame  —  now  consciously  compewd 
his  work  with  that  of  his  greatest 
predecessors,  back  to  Thucydides, 
and  anxiously  permitted  himself  « 
certain  credit^  as  worthy  to  stand  in 
such  company.  Here  is  his  sketch 
of  the  preparations  he  intended  to 
make  for  his  work : — 

"  I  have  now  made  up  my  mind  to 
change  my  plan  about  my  History.  A 
will  first  set  myself  to  know  the  whoUJ 
subject ;  to  ge^  by  reading  and  t»vel- 
ling,  a  full  acquaintance  with  WiUism  8 
reign,    I  reckon  that  it  will  take  ms 
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eighteen  months  to  do  this.    I  must  Such  a  union  of  warm  and  exciting 

visit  Hdknd,  Bejrium,  Scotland,  Ire-  poUtical  beHef  with  faith  in,  and 

land,   ]^ce-    'fhe   Dutch   archives  semi-worship  of,  a  certain  eminent 

and  French   archives  must  be  ran-  *.  .     .    ,/s*^      '.     ^*«~"j"**"2r 

sacked.    I  will  see  whether  anything  J^toncal  figure,  is  of  aU  others  the 

is  to  be  got  from  other  diplomatic  col-  ^^g  niost  calculated  to  do  away 

lections.     I  must   see  Londonderry,  with  the  limitations  of  the  past^  and 

the  Boyne,  Aghrim,  Limeridc,  Elinsale,  make  a  century  count  for  no  more 

Namur  again,  Landen,  Steinkirk.     I  than  a  day.     The  history  reads  like 

must  turn  ov^ hundreds  tho^ds of  a  contemporary  record:   it  has  all 

ff Sf  othe^a  gl^raSS^X  the  faults  ofTe  contempo^ 

Devonshire  Papers,  the  British  Mu-  ^'^^^^  perhaps,  nor  proceedmg  from 

seum,  most  be  explored, "  and  notes  carelessness,  as  has  been  often  al- 

made  :  and  then  I  shall  go  to  work,  leged — ^but  natural  to  a  man  whose 

When  the  materials  are  ready  and  Uie  mind  is  too  full  of  what  he  is  tell- 

History  mapped  out  in  my  mind,  I  ing  to  make  him  capable  of  calcu- 

?S?^of  iSLSs'tilv"''  2  tS'^!  ^*^  proportions  or  judging  of  the 

P^e7l^^^&  adST"^;^  "^  "^  ^^*^^  figures  a  little 

fidthluUy  carried  out.*^  removed  from  his  eyes,  which  are 

either  dwarfed  or  crowded  out  of 
It  is  too  late  to  begin  a  criticism  the  canvas  by  the  other  personages 
here  of  Macaulay's  great  work.  Its  nearer  to  him.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
inaccuracies,  or  rather — what  is  more  is  impossible  to  get  all  that  swell 
important — the  fictitious  tone,  the  and  fulness  of  many-coloured  life, 
rhetorical  expansivene^s  and  swell-  along  with  a  perfect  regard  to  rela- 
ing  eloquence  of  style,  which  throws  tive  importance  and  the  perspective 
glamour  into  the  reader^s  eyes,  and  of  which  distance  is  the  first  neces- 
gives  a  sort  of  dramatic  grandeur  sity.  Such'an  opinion  at  least  has  be- 
to  the  plainest  of  persons  and  the  come  prevalent  among  many  whose 
least  attractive  of  subjects,  have  literary  admiration  for  the  wonder- 
been  fuUy  and  often  discussed  ful  efforts  which  are  within  the 
before.  It  is  equally  curious  that  reach  of  the  partisan  -  historian, 
a  man  whose  life  and  dreams  were  blinds  them  to  the  grave  disad van- 
alike  so  calm,  so  drab,  or,  let  us  tages  of  those  brilliant  hues  of  poli- 
say,  dove<coloured,  in  the  absence  tical  passion  which  lend  so  much 
of  all  excitement  or  passion,  should  force  and  splendour  to  a  narrative, 
have  been  the  possessor  of  such  but  take  away  so  much  of  its  trust- 
''omatespeech;"and  that  this  won-  worthiness  and  substantial  value, 
derf ul  gift  of  eloquence  should  be  To  see  Macaulay  followed  by  Fronde 
expended  upon  men  so  unheroic  should  have  been  a  sharp  lesson  to 
as  William  and  his  Dutchmen;  such  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
but  yet  the  hero  exactly  suited  the  But  this  is  a  subject  too  liurge  to  be 
bard.  The  impulse  which  tempts  entered  into  at  the  end  of  our  space, 
an  eloquent  writer  into  magnifying  Macaulay  himself  has  by  this  time 
romantically  the  very  absence  of  got  some  advantage  from  the  per- 
romance  in  his  favourite  character,  spective  which  he  considered  and 
however  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  studied  too  little  in  his  greatest 
is  not  beyond  comprehension  or  ex-  work  ;  and  over  this  softening 
jperience;  and  Macaulay  made  an  distance  we  think  we  see  no  con- 
jepic  of  William's  career  with  a  scious  partisan,  no  careless  essayist, 
loyalty  at  once  to  his  party  and  his  avoiding  trouble  by  a  quick  and 
hero  which  brought  the  very  enthu-  brilliant  exercise  of  fancy,  but 
aiasm  of   life    into  his   narrative,  rather  a  man  so  bent  upon  doing 
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justice  to  his  own  side,  and  throw- 
ing ereij  adyantage  of  sldlM  light 
and  artistic  attitude  upon  thoseactora 
on  the  historic  scene  who  commend 
themselves  most  warmly  to  his 
judgment^  that  their  opponents 
naturally,  half  unconsciously^  fall 
into  the  shade,  left  to  take  their 
chance,  and  nu^e  what  reputation 
they  can  for  themsdyes  out  of  the 
mere  £icts,  which  the  nairator  is 
honestly  unaware  of  warping  in 
any  way,  or  twisting  into  new 
forms  of  advantage  for  his  fa- 
vourites. We  all  know  what  is 
the  effect  produced  in  the  merest 
nursery  controversy  by  skilful  &- 
vouring  of  one  side  without  any  real 
injustice  to  the  other— how  truth, 
unadorned  yet  uninfringed,  seems 
to  tell  against  Johnny,  while  a 
little  prominence  given  to  a  detail, 
a  soft  touch  upon  motive,  or  bring- 
ing out  of  meaning,  creates  at  once 
a  sympathy  for  Tom.  This  was 
what  Macaulay  did,  and  did  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  for  idl  we  know,  he  would 
himself  have  justified  the  position — 
which,  according  to  his  ideas,  is  ap- 
parenUy  quite  tenable.  To  give  your 
adversary  the  benefit  of  such  facts  as 
aro  in  his  favour,  though  you  do  not 
think  it  needful  to  point  them  out 
and  dwell  upon  them — ^what  more 
should  be  required  of  you  1  while 
to  throw  your  whole  weight  of  sym- 
pathetic feeling  into  an  elucidation 
of  the  motives,  purposes,  and  secret 
meaning  of  the  friends  whose  opin- 
ions you  hold,  and  whose  succession 
you  eujoy,  is  not  that  legitimate 
and  naturall  Macaulay  thought 
so ;  and  indeed  thero  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  his  plan.  Is  it 
not  open  to  the  other  side  to  take 
up  its  parable  tool 

The  book  was  given  to  the  world 
not  without  trembling  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  ''  I  have  armed  my- 
self with  all  my  philosophy  for  the 
event  of  a  failure,"  he  says.  "  The 
state  of  my  own  mind  is  this  :  when 


I  compare  my  book  with  what  I 
imagine  Idstoiy  ought  to  be,  I  feel 
dejected  and  ashamed;  but  when 
I  compare  it  with  some  histories 
which  have  a  hi|^  repute,  I  am  re- 
assured." The  moment  of  suspense, 
however,  was  soon  over.  Immediate 
and  extraordinary  success  followed 
the  publication ;  the  number  of  edi- 
tions it  went  through,  and  of  money 
produced,  takes  away  one's  breath; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  country  en  masae  read  the  book 
as  it  never  had  read  anything  be- 
fore, except,  perhaps,  the  Waverley 
Kovels.  From  all  quarters  con- 
gratulations, applause,  admiration, 
poured  upon  the  author.  The  first 
enthusiasm  was  universaL  After  a 
while  criticism  cropped  up,  and 'the 
people  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
blessed  Eevolution,  or  those  who 
had  a  less  opinion  of  its  blessings 
than  Macaulay  was  lucky  enough 
to  be  able  to  entertain,  began  to 
assail  him  on  many  sides ;  but  the 
admiration  of  style  was  unanimous. 
The  author  enjoyed  his  success 
all  the  moro  that  he  had  felt  a 
little  anxiety  fbr  the  issue.  His 
natural  solicitude  lest  the  fame  he 
was  already  conscious  of  possessing 
should  be  swamped  by  a  huge 
failuro,  gave  way  to  a  quiet  satis- 
faction. ''I  have  reason  to  be 
pleased,"  he  says,  calmly;  and  goes 
on  to  comparo  the  sale  of  three 
thousand  copies  in  ten  days  with 
that  of  'Mannion'  and  the  'Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrol'  in  a  manner 
which  shows  a  slight  flutter  of 
gratified  complacency.  Is  therein 
it  a  touch  of  that  half  spite  of  ad- 
miration which  made  Turner  leave 
his  pictures  to  be  hung  beside 
Claude  in  an  everlasting  defiance, 
which  is  the  highest  compliment 
one  master  can  pay  to  another!  '^I 
think,  though  with  some  misgivings, 
that  the  book  will  live,"  he  adds. 
One  thing  that  vexed  him,  however, 
was  that  Thucydides,  to  whom  he 
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toTQed  for  light  reading  to  lefresh 
himself  after  his  work,  certainly 
wrote  better  than  he  did!  The 
others  he  could  stand  comparison 
with,  but  Thncydides  humbled  him. 
This  the  reader  will  feel  was  but  a 
mild  rumpling  of  the  rose-leaves. 
For  some  time  after  there  was 
nothing  to  he  heard  of  but  new 
editions,  translations,  applauses. 
Maeaulay  was  not  a  man  to  haye 
his  head  turned,  and  few  heads  are 
turned  at  fifty ;  but  he  had  the  le- 
gitimate and  high  gratification  of  an 
unparalleled  success, — a  success  in 
which  his  country  itself  took  pride, 
and  which  came  back  to  him  in 
double  brightness  £rom  the  eyes  of 
those  who  loved  him,  and  upon 
whom  his  glory  shed  a  reflected 
light — always  his  first  thought. 

He  lived  for  a  dozen  years  longer, 
completing  four  volumes  of  his 
great  work,  and  enjoying  its  re- 
compense of  favour,  fortune,  and 
pubHc  honour  with  quiet  but  sin- 
cere satisfaction.  He  liked  the 
pretty  house  he  was  at  last  per- 
suaded to  bestow  upon  himself,  and 
he  liked  his  title,  and  he  was 
happy  in  the  family  love  which 
had  been  his  highest  object  through 
all  his  life.  His  latter  years,  how- 
ever, were  full  of  suffering ;  and  his 
last  days  were  clouded  by  un- 
necessary alarms  about  losing  his 
sister,  to  whom  it  had  become 
necessary  to  join  her  husband  in 
India.  ''The  fear  of  ill  exceeds 
the  ill  we  fear;''  had  Maeaulay 
but  known  it,  he  might  have  been 
spared  that  laist  heaviness.  It  was 
he  who  left  her,  not  she  who  left 
him,  after  all.  He  died  in  his 
library    characteristically,    with   a 


book  before  him,  in  the  favourite 
attitude  most  familiar  to  him 
all  his  life,  having  won  almost 
everything  a  man  could  wish 
to  win  in  this  world.  The  end  is 
sad,  as  almost  all  ends  are.  What 
it  would  be  to  have  the  power  of 
cutting  off  that  last  chapter,  and 
setting  somehow,  as  the  sun  does, 
in  full  light,  without  the  appendix 
of  those  waning  days  and  this  period 
of  death  in  life !  Macaulay'slife,  how- 
ever, had  been  mildly  happy  during 
these  almost  sixty  years  of  his — and 
wonderfully  prosperous,  as  it  wa& 
laborious,  and  honest,  and  straight- 
forward. We  should  not  feel  our- 
selves justified  in  giving  to  his  ex- 
traordinary talents  the  rare  title  of 
genius.  But  few  have  equalled 
those  brilliant  and  splendid  gifts  of 
nature;  and  none  ever  cultivated 
them  more  assiduously  or  used  them 
with  more  effect.  He  was  not  great 
as  a  man,  though  his  character  has 
gained,  by  all  the  revelations  of 
family  affection  contained  in  this 
book,  a  new  and  deeper  interest  for 
the  million  of  his  readers  who  knew 
nothing  of  this  best  part  of  him  ; 
but  he  was  a  great  writer,  justly 
deserving  of  the  highest  place  in 
that  literature  which  comes  next 
after  the  inspired  rank.  At  vari- 
ance with  almost  all  his  opinions, 
disliking  where  he  adored,  opposing 
where  he  supported,  his  political  ad- 
versary, out  of  reach  of  all  those 
special  influences  which  form  friend- 
ship, Maga  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  generous  pleasure  in  dropping 
such  flowers  as  are  to  be  gathered 
on  her  northern  heights,  upon  Mac- 
aulay's  grave. 
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SPRING    SONGS. 


A  BABT  joy  is  awake  in  my  hearty 
And  flutters  her  wings  in  song ; 

For  now  the  wintry  winds  depart, 
And  summer  days  are  long. 

• 
The  woods  that  late  were  cold  and  bare. 

With  jocund  babble  ring ; 
Slides  on  still  fans  adown  the  air 

A  bird  too  glad  to  sing. 

O  buoyant  air !  0  joyous  air ! 

Tou  thrill  the  weary  throng. 
As  rhythmical  with  music  rare, ' 
And  filled  with  sunlight  everywhere, 

You  touch  our  lips  with  song. 


IL 


O  love,  sweet  love,  must  I  weep  in  a  lonely  room  ? 

O  heart,  sweet  heart,  is  there  never  a  throb  for  me  f 
Spring  flowers  enow  in  meadow  and  hedgerow  bloom. 
And  a  slow  soft  light  creeps  over  the  sombre  sea : 
It  is  time  for  the  goddess  to  wake, — 

Aphrodite !  Aphrodite ! 
It  is  time  to  arise  from  the  foam ; 

Awake,  awake ! 
And  go  to  my  darling's  home. 

O  bom  of  the  foam,  step  light  on  thy  rosy  feet. 

When  night  is  still  and  there's  never  a  one  to  hear ; 
Stand  where  her  window  glints  in  the  desolate  street, 
And  whisper  low  to  my  love  that  her  lover  is  near : 
It  is  time  for  my  darling  to  wake, — 

Aphrodite !  Aphrodite ! 
It  is  time  for  my  darling  to  love ; 

Awake,  awake ! 
And  tell  her  I  die  for  love. 
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0  love,  my  love,  what  will  I  not  dare  for  theel 

Shall  I  dive  deep  down  in  the  pitiless  sea  for  a  gem  ? 
Shall  I  bring  the  tiger^s  skin  for  a  girl  in  glee, 

To  sweep  as  she  dances  on  with  her  garment's  hem  ? 
I  am  mad  for  a  girPs  grey  eyes, — 

Aphrodite !  Aphrodite  1 
It  is  time  to  awake  from  the  foam, 

It  is  time  to  arise. 
And  go  to  my  darling's  home. 


HL 


She  is  fair  and  she  is  young, 

As  so  many  maids  have  been, 
As  so  many  bards  have  sung, 

When  in  spring  the  world  was  green : 
Ah,  how  oft  have  poets  sung 
That  a  girl  was  fair  and  young  ! 
Shall  I  then  sing  ? 
No,  no,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Love's  a  silly  thing. 
And  comes  and  goes  with  Spring. 

She  is  young  and  she  is  fair — 
Many  a  maid  is  fair  as  she : 
A  painter  paints  her  yellow  hair — 
Men  have  wrought  more  cunningly 
Brighter  hair  in  Venice  old. 
Hair  which  drained  the  sun  for  gold : 
Shall  I  then  try  1 
Ko,  no,  no,  no,  no ! 

Love's  a  summer  sigh, 
And  gone  ere  swallows  fly. 

She  is  fair :  I  cannot  tell 

Why  I  muse  on  such  a  thing- 
Know  no  other  face  so  well. 

And  singing,  swear  I  will  not  sing : 
Why  can't  I,  as  others  may. 
See  her  pass  and  feel  more  gay  1 
Sh^  I  not  sing 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la? 

Love's  a  silly  thing, 
And  mars  the  merry  spring  I 
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POLITICS     BEFOUE    EA8TEB. 


Fabliaicent  has  thtiB  far  disposed 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  legis- 
lative work.     It  has  also  debated 
and  closed  two  important  contro- 
versies, the  one  relating  to  the  Suez 
Canal  purchase,  the  other  to  the 
Slave  Trade  Circulars.     In  regard 
to  the  former,  the   policy  of  the 
Government  was  unchallenged  by 
a  parliamentary  division  ;  though  a 
protest  from  Mr  Gladstone,  subse- 
quently published  in  the  'Times,' 
in  the  shape  of  twenty-seven  min- 
ute   and     deprecating     questions, 
showed  that  the  nervous  apprehen- 
sions of  the  late  Ministry  still  emas- 
culate their  political  judgment  Up- 
on the  latter  subject  of  contention, 
the  Opposition  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  leave  the  Ministry,  in  two  divi- 
sions, with  a  majority  of  only  45. 
That  subject  is  now  at  rest.     It  is 
quite  clear  (whether  it  is  wise  or  not 
is  another  matter)  that  both  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  have  in  office,  for 
years  past,  pursued  identically  the 
same  policy ;  and  if  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's speech  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  foreshadow  an 
alteration  in  that  policy — if  public 
opinion,  when  finally  matured  upon 
the  subject,  demands  a  more  aggres- 
sive attitude  towards  slave-holding 
countries,  convinced  that  the  time 
has  come  when  such  a  change  may 
expedite    a   general    emancipation 
from  slavery — the  present  Ministry 
have  already  and  amply  vindicated 
their  title  to  champion  such  a  move- 
ment.    In  that  case  they  will  con- 
firm their  position  as  the  best  anti- 
slavery  Ministers  which  this  country 
ever  possessed — a  position  to  which, 
as  their  opponents  admit,  they  have 
already    made    good    their    claim. 
And  in  reciprocation  of  party  cour- 
tesies it   may  fairly  be  conceded 
that,  if  it  never  occurred  to  the 


Liberals  while  in  office  to  make 
the  smallest  change  in  the  time- 
honoured  policy  of  England  upon 
this  question,  the  exigencies  of  Op- 
position warfare  have  been  more 
fruitful  of  invention  and  resonice. 
Those  two    controversies,  how- 
ever, were  scarcely  closed  when  a 
new  one  was  opened,    conducted 
with  some  warmth,  only  in  like 
manner  to  die  away  and  be  speedily 
forgotten.     The  Eoyal  Titles  Bill, 
announced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  as  merely  intended  to  supply 
an  obvious  omission,  was  neyerth^ 
less,  as  we  remarked  at  the  time, 
the  most  sensational  project  of  the 
Ministry.      As  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeded, it  was  obvious  to  how  hi^ 
an  extent  anything  which  concerns 
the  throne  touches  the  sentiment 
and  fires  the  imagination.    The  d^ 
bating,  it  must  be  admitted,  grew  a 
little  wild  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
But  the  points  for  decision  were  fe* 
and  simple.    The  first  was,  whether 
a  new  title  should  be  added  to  tbe 
Crown  in  respect  of  an  empire  the 
most  marvellous  which  the  world 
has  witnessed — the  estabUshment 
of  English  dominion  over  the  great 
Indian  continent,  and  the  resting 
of  the  government    of  that  vast 
country  in  the    Crown   of  these 
islands.     The  manner  in  which  the 
announcement  from  the  throne  ^ 
received  both  by  Parliament  and 
the  press,  plainly  showed  that  the 
propriety  of  so  doing  was  not  sen- 
ously  questioned  by  any  one.    On 
the  first  night  of  the  session,  Low 
Hartington  and  Mr  Gladstone,  ib 
agreeing    to    the  Address  to  tb« 
Throne,  in  answer  to  the  Speech, 
passed  the  matter  over  in  absoluM 
sUence,  although  Mr  MulhoHand, 
the  seconder  of  the  address,  had 
laid  considerable  stress   ni^n  ^^ 
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and  even  referred  to  tbe  Sovereign 
with  enthusiasm  as  in  future  Em- 
press in  title,  as  she  already  was  in 
reality,  of  her  Indian  territories, 
^loreover,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Granville  had  expressed  no 
objection.     He  traced  the  proposal 
apparently  with  approval    to    the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
merely  uttered  the  truism  that,  in 
regard  to  the  Queen  herself,  "  no 
name  can  appeal  so  forcibly  to  the 
imagination    as    that  of  Victoria, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land " — a  name  which  happily  re- 
mains totally  unimpaired  by  the 
addition  which  has  been  made  to 
it.     Both  Houses  unanimously  af- 
Hrmed  the  propriety  of  adding  to 
the  Toyal  style  and  title.     The  next 
point  for  decision  was,  what  should 
the  new  title  be  ?    No  one  ever  yet 
heard  of  a  kingdom  of  India,  while 
our  Indian  empire  is  an  historical 
and  household  expression.      And 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India  has 
been  anticipated  for  years  in  com- 
mon parlance,  in  newspaper  discus- 
sions, in  school-books  and  alman- 
acs as  we  all  know  on  the  highest 
authority,  in  public  despatches  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  is  the 
obvious  and  fitting  title  which  rises 
to  every  one's  lips,  and  which  was 
cheered  without  a  solitary  note  of 
dissent  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session.    The  objections  which  have 
teen  made  to  it  are  manufactured, 
unreal,  and  factitious. 

Mr  Lowe  was  the  first  to  start 
them  in  Parliament,  and  could 
hardly  obtain  attention,  until  he 
landed  himself  in  the  extraordinary 
conclusion,  that  as  we  might  one 
day  lose  India,  the  Crown  should 
take  no  notice  of  it  in  its  titles. 
He,  however,  expressly  approved 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  not  announcing  the  in- 
tended title  on  the  first  introduction 
of  the  bill — a  course  which  was 
subsequently  made  the  subject   of 


severe   but  unnecessary  invective. 
Curiously  enough,  in  the  absence 
of  that  announcement,  every  one 
took  it  for  granted  that  "  Empress  " 
would  be  the  title;  and,  accordingly, 
the  word  underwent  all  the  criticism 
which    literary  and  historical    re- 
sources could  supply.     And  what 
vague,  shadowy,  and  pedantic  criti- 
cism it  was  !     It  reminded  one  of  a 
controversy  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the    word    "telegram"    was    first 
brought  into  use.      Scholars  were 
scandalised;  they  demonstrated  that 
"  telegrapheme "   alone  could   save 
the  English  language  from  degrada- 
tion, vulgarity,  and  unconstitutional 
usage.     The  public  listened  to  the 
dispute,  and  quietly,  even  contemp- 
tuously, made  the  most  obvious  and 
fitting  choice.     In  the  present  in- 
stance, no  title  which  ordinwy  lips 
can  pronounce  other  than  that  ot 
"  Empress  "  has  been  suggested.   JSo 

one  came  forward  to  propose  an 
alternative ;  no  petition  was  pre- 
sented against  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posal till   petitions  were  publicly 

asked  for ;  and  no  P^^\i%^?^\^S 
were  held  till  party  spint,  hayiiig 
been  openly  challenged,  amus^ 
itself  with  flogging  a  dead  horse 
It  was  assumed,  apparently,  i  m^ 
the    popularity   of  the    new   Utie 

wouir^ntrary  tothe J^Hhe 
any   one    ooncemed,   lea"      ,  ., 
eclipse  of  tbe  ancient  style  of  tne 

^Wl  G^^e  etroBgly  W^t** 

in  the   House   of  Lo^,.^*xS 
contest  or  excitement  on  the  eubje^ 

might  have  been  pw^«»*?iiy  ^^^ 
vioua  communication  ^J^'*'^.,^^® 
Go^mment  and  the  Oppo«faon 
leaders.  The  public,  however,  w 
d^ply  interested  ^  y^^^l^l 
quJtion  of  higb  i°'P«f^'=*  ^P^S 

discussed,  ^i"^^'^*  <^°!!jrr^ 
underetandings   which  ooght  to  be 

recmrded  with  the  strictest  jealousy. 
^T^mltter  the  bill  itsetf  co«W 
hardly    form     the   subject  of  com- 
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munication;  the  future  proclamation 
was  the  important  point,  and  was 
constitutionallj  a  matter  between 
the  Grown  and  the  Mimsters — an 
executive  rather  than  a  legislative 
measure.  But  if  Lord  Granville's 
observations  meant  that  the  course 
of  the  Opposition  had  been  influ- 
enced by  pique,  the  feeling  was  in- 
appropriate, and  the  confession  was 
an  unworthy  one.  Under  its  influ- 
ence the  Liberal  party,  not  merely 
upon  this  subject,  but  also  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Queen's  short 
absence  in  Germany,  seemed  to  be 
drifting  into  relations  of  petty  and 
carping  criticism  towards  the  Sove- 
reign, which  in  recent  years  have 
been  unusual.  There  appeared  one 
fine  morning  a  letter  to  the  ^  Times,' 
in  that  conspicuous  leaded  type 
which  marks  the  importance  of  the 
writer,  complaining  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  not  been  consulted, 
and  appealing  to  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  which  was  said  to  be 
hostile  to  that  of  the  Ministers  and 
their  Sovereign.  Later  on,  a  letter  to 
the  same  journal  invoked  the  mem- 
ory, of  the  Prince  Consort  in  aid 
of  party  opposition  to  the  Queen's 
Ministers  !  These  are  not  healthy 
symptoms  of  party  warfare,  and  we 
doubt  whether  as  political  expedi- 
ents they  are  as  wise  as  they  are 
amusing.  One  was  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  Liberal  party 
had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  that 
eminent  French  writer,  M.  John 
Lemoine.  The  copious  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  that  cynical 
journalist  with  which  we  were  all 
favoured  were  instructive.  This  is 
the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  Liberal 
leaders  are  content  to  sit.  It  is 
certainly  new  to  this  country  that 
its  foremost  statesmen  should  take 
lessons  from  a  Frenchman  in  regard 
to  the  style  and  dignity  of  the  Eng- 
lish Crown,  and  their  own  bearing 
towards  it 

Finally,  upon  the  order  of  the 


day  for  going  into  Committee,  Loid 
Hartington  came  forward  with  an 
amendment,  approving  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  royal  titles,  objecting 
to  "Empress,"  but  proposing  no 
alternative  to  it.  It  was  reject^  hj 
a  majority  of  105;  more  than  twice 
the  usual  majority  of  the  Govern- 
ment When,  however,  it  came  to 
the  third  reading,  it  appears  that  at 
a  peroration  by  Mr  Disraeli  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  India  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  title  of 
Emperor,  which  belonged  as  well  to 
the  conqueror'of  Tartary  as  to  their 
own  ancient  sovereigns,  and  would 
appreciate  its  revival  in  the  person 
of  her  Majesty,  the  House,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Mr  Adam, 
the  Liberal  whip,  "got  excited." 
In  other  words,  the  Opposition, 
contrary  to  the  general  understand- 
ing, insisted  upon  a  division,  acci- 
dentally on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  in  consequence  the  majonty 
feU  to  75.  What  there  was  in  the 
peroration  referred  to  to  occasion 
any  undue  excitement,  is  to  ns,  as 
the  whole  proceedings  are  to  many 
people,  an  inscrutable  mystery.  1* 
was  certainly  not  its  novelty,  wr 
the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  developed  exactly  the  same 
idea  without  note  or  comment  from 
anybody  on  a  previous  evening. 
''  Is  it  weU  that  to  the  Emperor 
of  Kussia  should  be  given  in  those 
countries  a  title  which  appears  to  the 
people  there  to  be  higher  and  gw**JJ 
than  the  title  borne  by  the  Qaeen  I 
And  the  Prime  Minister  himseU 
had  from  the  first,  and  in  astog 
leave  to  introduce  the  bill,  referred 
to  the  adoption  of  a  new  title  as 
significant  of  a  deliberate  intention 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Indian  empire.  Moreover,  if  t*^® 
Prime  Minister  had  in  reality  com- 
mitted a  serious  indiscretion,  tae 
leader  of  the  Opposition  hid  not 
spoken,  and  it  was  his  place  to 
denounce  it    Instead  of  that,  tn« 
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irrepressible  gentlemen  below  the 
gangway  bad  it  all  their  own  way, 
they  and  their  newspapers,  in  spite 
of  Lord  Hartington.  The  nervous 
apprehensions  of  the  Opposition  get 
the  better  of  their  judgment  on 
almost  every  topic — whether  it  be 
in  India  or  in  Egypt.  That  vague 
and  indefinite  terror  of  Eussia 
which  induced  them  to  abandon  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  without  a  word  or 
a  protest,  clings  to  them  in  their  pre- 
sent places ;  and  they  "  get  excited  " 
when  the  Czar  is  told,  however  in- 
directly, that  we  will  maintain  India 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire. 

The  House  of  Lords  also  unani- 
mously affirmed  the  propriety  of 
adding  to  the  Queen's  titles  in 
respect  of  her  Indian  empire.  They 
also  were  divided  on  the  particular 
title  of  "  Empress."  But  the  speech 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor — ^by  far  the 
most  powerful  speech  delivered  in 
either  House  upon  this  question — 
was  absolutely  unanswerable.  He 
showed  that  it  was  appropriate 
having  regard  to  the  nature  of  our 
rule  in  India,  and  the  pecub'ar  rela- 
tion of  the  English  Crown  to  the 
Indian  potentates ;  that  the  title  of 
Queen  would  raise  a  false  impres- 
sion as  to  the  identity  of  territorial 
dominion  in  these  islands  and  in 
the  Indian  continent.  Kext  he  pro- 
duced abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  title  of  Empress  was  ac- 
ceptable in  India.  Whatever  re- 
luctance was  expressed  at  home 
was  clearly  traceable  to  misappre- 
hension of  the  probable  effect  of  the 
addition  upon  the  royal  style  and 
titles  in  this  country.  The  style 
of  Queen  wiQ  not  be  interfered 
with ;  it  will  not  be  overshadowed ; 
it  will  not  be  displaced.  There 
will  be  a  significant  and  appropriate 
juxtaposition  of  two  titles :  and  it 
was  hinted  as  strongly  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  can  put  it,  on  a  sub- 
ject surrounded  by  the  most  diverse 
susceptibilities,  that   the    title  of 


Empress  is  auxiliary  and  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  Queen,  or  at  least 
to  that  of  an  English  Queen ;  and 
that  the  most  brilliant  empire  which 
any  nation  has  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ever  achieved,  ranks  in 
the  estimation  of  that  nation  far 
below  the  traditional  glory  of  its 
ancient  throne.  The  title  of 
"Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
India"  would  have  been  rejected 
by  everybody.  To  incorporate 
India  into  the  United  Kingdom 
would  have  been  impossible;  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  derogatory. 
If  it  could  not  be  incorporated,  it 
must  either  remain  as  a  depend- 
ency, or  become  by  an  appropriate 
and  acceptable  designation  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  empire, 
an  integral  source  of  her  Majesty's 
rank  and  style.  Notwithstanding 
the  length  to  which  these  discus- 
sions have  been  drawn  out,  one 
thing  is  quite  clear.  It  brought 
out  no  single  trace  of  disloyalty  or 
impatience  at  monarchical  rule. 
The  predominant  feeling  was  that 
of  extreme  jealousy,  of  watchful- 
ness with  regard  to  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  the  throne.  An  in- 
definite, and,  as  we  think,  ground- 
less alarm,  was  manifested,  each 
alarmist  fearing  lest  his  neighbour 
should  prove  to  be  of  less  taste  and 
discretion  than  himself,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  greater  title  of 
Queen  would  hereafter  be  absorbed 
in  the  lesser  one  of  Empress.  That 
is  a  purely  nervous  apprehension. 
Ko  other  objection  was  raised  which 
would  not  equally  apply  to  and 
condemn  the  acquisition  of  the  em- 
pire which  is  now  formally  and  at 
last  proclaimed.  We  think  that 
this  measure  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
act ;  that  it  has  enhanced  even  the 
ancient  splendour  of  the  British 
crown;  and  that  it  is  a  fitting  asser- 
tion of  British  pre-eminence,  made 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  in  the  most 
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appropriate  manner,  and  at  a  fitting 
season. 

It  is  singular  that  the  same  ses- 
sion 'which  has  witnessed  the  con- 
summation of  empire  over  India  by 
the  British  Crown — the  final  and 
absolute  dissociation,  as  it  were,  of 
Indian  rule  from  the  lingering  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  Company — should 
also  have  brought  forcibly  to  the 
public   mind  the  peculiar  dangers 
which  beset  the  existing  form  of 
Indian    government     The  debate 
which  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  reference  to   Lord  Salis- 
bury's mode  of  dealing  with   the 
Indian  tariff,  the  Indian  Council, 
and  Grovemor-General,  is  important 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  character  and  difficulties  of  the 
British  government  of  India.     The 
censure  upon  Lord  Korthbrook  and 
his  known  disagreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  give  point  to  this 
discussion,    although   it  seems   to 
be  understood  that  his  resignation 
proceeded  upon  different  grounds. 
We  lay  on  one  side  the  question 
of  repealing  the  import  duties  on 
cotton  goods ;  that  is  a  fiscal  detail 
which  adl  agree  should  be  dealt  with 
exclusively  with  a  view  to  Indian 
interests  and  Indian  opinion  (so  far 
as  that  opinion  can  be  ascertained). 
The  real  importance  of  the  discus- 
sion is  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  difficult  and  unsettled  relations 
which  exist,  and  have  existed,  be- 
tween the  Home  and  Indian  Gov- 
ernments.     As    regards    executive 
government  the  Viceroy  is  admit- 
tedly subordinate  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,    although   distance,   the 
necessities  and  difficulties   of   the 
task,  and  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
require  that  considerable  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  his  discretion. 
The   difficulty  is  with   regard  to 
the    amount    of    legislative    inde- 
pendence which  may  properly  be 
claimed  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council     For  instance,  Lord  Law- 


rence says — and  astatement  from  bim 
comes  with  undoubted  weight— that 
^'  the  Viceroy  could  not  have  carried 
out  the  instructions  he  had  received 
(i.e.,  the  direction  to  repeal  the  im- 
port duties)  without  being  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  his  coUeagaes 
and  before  the  whole  country  -,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
honourably  to  remain  in  his  place 
under  the  circumstances.'*  That  is 
the  viceregal  view,  shared  no  doubt 
by  the  governing  body  in  India,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
initiating  and  directing  legifilation 
in  India.  The  view  taken  in 
Downing  Street  under  successiye 
Secretaries  of  State  is  something 
quite  different.  Lord  HaUfaz  laid 
it  down  that  every  bill  in  the 
Indian  Council  is  introduced,  car- 
ried on,  postponed,  or  withdrawn, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  that  authority  can 
be  exercised  at  any  stage  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  slso  scouted  the  notion  that 
his  power  was  limited  to  that  of 
veto.  He  declared  that  it  voolcl 
render  him  helpless.  He  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  legislative 
sanction  for  measures,  however  es- 
sential he  might  deem  them  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  And 
Lord  Salisbury  only  foUowed  in 
the  same  path  when  he  diatincily 
declared  the  other  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  India 
Office  was  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  Indian  legislation,  and  that  any 
attempt  on  its  part  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility by  setting  up  a  plea  of 
local  legislative  independence  would 
be  laughed  to  scorn.  Moreover, 
the  majority  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  India  is  composed  of 
nominees  of  the  Grovemment ;  the 
independent  members  can  express 
their  opinion,  but  they  can  never 
outvote  the  executive.  It  is  theie- 
fore  purely  a  question  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy; 
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and,  strictly  speaking,  the  latter 
is  subordinate  both  as  regards  his 
legislative  and  his  executive  func- 
tions. In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  even 
more  reasonable  that  the  control  of 
the  Home  Government  should  be 
maintained  over  permanent  legisla- 
tion than  over  those  executive  acts 
>vhich  must  often  be  prompt  and 
can  best  be  directed  on  the  spot. 
Such  control,  moreover,  is  essential, 
unless  the  Viceroy  is  to  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  quasi  independent 
potentate,  communicating  with  the 
foreign  Office  as  an  equal,  instead 
of  with  the  India  Office  as  a  subor- 
dinate. Legislation  is  the  highest 
act  of  sovereign  power :  the  execu- 
tive itself  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  the 
legislature;  enactments  lay  down  in 
a  deliberate  and>  considered  manner 
rules,  and  principles,  and  policy.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Indian  Law 
Commission  sat  in  London,  and 
framed  measures,  or  rather  codes, 
of  the  greatest  importance.  They 
were  sent  out  to  be  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council  The  com- 
mission came  to  an  end  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  was  in  hot  dispute 
with  the  local  Government  as  to 
the  amount  of  legislative  indepen- 
dence to  which  it  was  entitled. 
Then,  as  recently,  the  local  authori- 
ties declared  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  their  position  as  a 
Government  to  legislate  in  obedience 
to  orders. 

All  this  plainly  shows  the  ex- 
istence of  a  grave  public  difficulty. 
In  the  government  of  India  under 
the  Act  of  1858,  and  the  con- 
stitution subsequently  developed, 
the  boundaries  of  power  are  by  no 
means  cheerfully  acquiesced  in. 
The  notion  seems  to  be  that  an 
independent  legislature  has  been 
established ;  and  that  if  its  enact- 
ments are  shaped  at  home,  a  loss 
of  dignity  and  usefulness  results ; 
and  that  the  statesmanship  of  India 
"^U  be  dwarfed.    That  is  a  pure 


delusion.  The  Legislative  Council 
of  India  is  not,  and  never  was, 
intended  to  be  an  independent 
legislature,  a  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,  or  a  body  charged  with 
redressing  grievances,  shaping  or 
criticising  policy.  It  is  a  com- 
mittee of  legislation,  formed  to 
secure  greater  and  more  formal 
deliberation,  and  to  enable  the 
Government  to  consult  the  outside 
public  on  its  projected  measures. 
Its  functions  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Neither  the  Viceroy, 
nor  the  local  Governor  in  the  case 
of  the  local  councils,  could  shift 
from  his  shoulders  to  those  of  his 
council  the  responsibility  for  any 
single  clause  in  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. And,  ultimately,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  responsible  for 
every  single  clause  to  Parliament. 
Eight  or  wrong,  that  is  the  mode  in 
which  Parliament  distributed  power 
by  the  Acts  of  1858  and  1861, 
which  transferred  the  government 
to  the  Queen,  and  established  the 
local  councils  in  India. 

It  has  been  quite  clear  for  years 
past  that  the  Indian  Government 
does  not  like  it.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  policy  of  Parliament 
in  1858  was  to  extinguish  once  for 
all  the  distressing  uncertainty  as  to 
where  the  responsibility  for  India 
rested;  with  the  Directors,  the 
Governor  -  General,  or  the  Board 
of  Control;  and  to  establish  once 
for  all  its  direct  government  by  the 
Queen  through  a  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council. 

Such  being  the  actual  boundaries 
of  power,  within  what  limits  should 
it  be  exercised  f  What  ought  to  be 
the  relations  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Viceroy  with  re- 
gard to  Indian  legislation  1  The  de- 
bate was  only  vaJuable  so  far  as  it 
threw  any  light  upon  this  question. 
Whether  Lord  Sidisbury  was  right 
or  wrong  in  wishing  to  repeal  the 
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import  duties  on  cotton  goods,  is 
not  now  the  question;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  repeal 
them.  Whether  Lord  Korthbrook 
was  right  or  wrong  in  repealing  the 
export  duties,  and  passing  what  is 
called  his  Tariff  Act  ata  single  sitting 
of  the  Council,  with  the  standing 
orders  suspended  for  that  purpose, 
while  at  Simla,  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  commercial  and  indepen- 
dent opinion,  without  the  slightest 
reference  either  to  the  India  Office 
or  to  the  Indian  centres  of  com- 
merce, is  an  issue  of  far  more  prac- 
tical importance.  The  spectacle  of 
two  Governments,  each  at  the  end 
of  a  telegraphic  wire — one  in  Down- 
ing Street,  the  other  in  the  clouds — 
struggling  for  the  mastery, — one  in- 
voking imperial  policy  and  its  re- 
sponsibility to  Parliament,  the  other 
asserting  legislative  independence 
andj  viceregal  dignity, — is  not  sat- 
isfactory. Throughout  our  rule  in 
India  we  have  established  a  dual 
government  The  conflicts  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  machine  have 
often  been  rude  and  serious.  In 
1858,  we  settled  once  for  all  where 
responsibility,  and  therefore  the 
idtimate  power,  should  rest.  But 
Downing  Street  and  Calcutta  have 
been  left  to  adjust  their  relations 
by  themselves.  It  was  inevitable 
that  it  should  be  so ;  but  frequent 
tension  has  been  the  consequence. 

Lord  Halifax  was  the  first  Secre- 
tary, and  he  asserted,  as  under  the 
new  scheme  of  government  he  was 
bound  to  do,  a  right  of  absolute 
controL  In  the  recent  debate  he 
said  he  never  used  it.  The  Duke 
of  Axgyll,  however,  did ;  and  Lord 
Salisbury  says  broadly  that  he  does 
not  understand  being  vested  with 
power  which  he  is  never  to  employ. 
The  whole  dispute  centres  in  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
supervise  the  course  of  legislation, 
instead  of  relying  simply  on  his 
power  of  ultimate  veto.    All  Secre- 


taries have  mote  or  less  exerciaed 
that  right.  But  Lord  Salisbury  aays: 
"  I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  problem  we  have  to 
solve  in  adjusting  what  must  be 
the  supreme  power  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  England  to  the  require- 
ments, position,  and  dignity  of  the 
Govemor-Greneral  of  India;  bat 
that  adjustment  is  not  to  be  found 
in  abdicating  the  power  of  the 
Government  of  England.  You  can- 
not, as  some  people  have  essayed  to 
do,  set  up  a  parody  of  the  Home- 
Eule  cry  in  India ;  you  cannot  treat 
the  Legislative  Council  of  nominees 
with  the  kind  of  respect  with  which 
it  is  said  we  shall  some  day  have  to 
treat  an  assembly  which  is  to  meet 
on  College  Green."  Of  course  we 
cannot  Those  legislative  com- 
mittees are  not  independent  any 
more  than  Under-Secretaries  at 
home  are  independent ;  they  are 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
subordinate  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment; their  Acts  are  the  Acts  of 
the  Governor- General  or  even  a 
local  Governor  in  CouncD,  who  19 
subordinate  in  the  one  case  directly, 
in  the  other  derivatively,  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  matter 
will  be  further  debated  in  Parlia- 
ment; for,  however  vulnerable  Lord 
Salisbury's  depatches  and  policy  of 
repeal  may  be  deemed,  the  Opposi- 
tion is  weighted,  not  merely  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  and  Lord  Hali- 
fax's very  similar  proceediogs,  bat 
with  Lord  Northbrook's  arbitraiy 
and  imperious  method  of  legislating. 
But  what  has  occurred  will  help  to 
ripen  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  rule,  and  is  certainly 
of  grave  importance.  Most  men 
now  living  can  readily  recall  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  administra- 
tion which  was  swept  away  in  1858. 
The  functions  of  Indian  govern- 
ment were  then  divided  between 
the  Board  of  Control^  the  Court  of 
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Diiectors,  and  the   local  Goveni- 
ment.     Such  a  diyision  piecluded 
imity  of  purpose:   it  produced  a 
con&ct  of  responsibility;  and  the 
-whole  system  crumbled  to  pieces  in 
presence  of  a  great  calamity.    The 
present  system  is  not  open  to  those 
objections ;  but^  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  brought  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  English  public  opinion, 
and  English  pa^rty  influences,  to  bear 
immediately  upon  India  without 
that  intermediate  check  which  for 
several  geneiations  the  Directors, 
from  their  independence,  their  know- 
ledge,  and  occasionally  their  parlia- 
mentary position,  were  enabled  to 
impose.    The  problem  in  the  future, 
under  the  more  direct  and  central 
authority  at  home,  is  to  discover 
the  mode  in  which,  after  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Indian  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  action  of  one  country 
may  be  checked  in  spending  the 
money  of  another,  and  in  which  the 
public  opinion  of  one  country  may 
be  guided  and  matured  in  reference 
to  the  interests  of  another.     The 
tone  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  eminent  men  who  have  heretofore 
ruled  India,  if  its  administration 
once  becomes  the  battle-field  of  party 
the  problem  will  become  insoluble. 
Under  the   Company's  rule   that 
administration  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent withdrawn  from  the  pressure 
of  party  interests.    But  wMe  that 
rule  resisted  pressure,  and  to  a  large 
extent  guaranteed  due  consideration 
for  Indian  interests,  it  also  evaded 
responsibility ;  and  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  work  of  enormous  difficulty 
to  enforce  responsibility  without  at 
the  same  time  opening  the'  road  to 
abuses.      Parliament  is  ultimately 
responsible,  and  but  for  its  judicious 
abstinence,  India  might  become  the 
sport  of  party.    The  Secretary  of 
State  holds  the  supreme  authority ; 
but  the  only  guarantee  which  the 
English  public,  can  have  that  India 


is    being  properly  governed — that 
local  and  imperial  interests  are  duly 
adjusted — ia  in  the  harmonious  and 
at  the  same  time  independent  co- 
operation of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.     The  Viceroy 
is  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  he  holds  his  office  direct 
from  the  Crown;  and  his  Govern- 
ment^ especially  in  its  treasury  and 
fiscal  and  financial  policy,  represents 
and  is  bound  to  protect  interests 
which  are  sometimes  antagonistic  to 
those  of  his  official  superior.  Prema- 
ture declarations  of  policy  upon  the 
one  side  are  met  by  hasty  legislative 
enactments  on  the  other :  an  indis- 
cretion at  Manchester  is  answered 
by  defiance  from  Simla.     When  a 
stete  of  tension  arises,  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory  to  discover  that  means 
exist  whereby  the  Viceroy  can  snap 
his  fingers  at  the  Secretary  of  State, 
without  a  word  of  communication 
with  him  read  an  important  bill 
three  times,  and    finally  pass  it, 
all  in  one  day.    The  measure  may 
be  sound   in    policy;  it  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  Bengal  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  local  public  opinion : 
and  the  hands  of  the  minister  at 
home  may  possibly  have  been  weak- 
ened by  his  Manchester  declarations. 
Even  if  Lord  Salisbury  were  wrong 
all  the  way  through,  lie  Viceroy  is 
not  to  govern  Indlia  in  spite  of  him 
and  his  Council.     It  seems  to  us, 
that  unless  the  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  the  two  Governments  can  be 
secured,  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
the  rival   pretensions   of  imperial 
and  local  interests  are  duly  adjusted. 
The  best  security  that  the  circum- 
stances admit  of  is,  that  Parliament 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of 
party  influence,  and  that  the  Indian 
Legislative  Council  abould  not  dis- 
sociate itself  from   Indian    puUic 
opinion  and  promulgate  important 
enactments  from  Simla.    It  is,  no 
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doubt,  an  extremely  difficult  task  to 
control  in  London  the  proceedings 
of  a  public  deliberative  assembly  in 
India.  The  right  of  control  exists, 
but  the  conditions  of  its  satisfactory 
and  successful  exercise  have  yet  to 
be  discovered.  If  the  alternative 
hually  presents  itself,  that  either 
the  Viceroy's  government  must  be 
''  dwarfed,"  as  the  saying  is,  or  the 
Secretary's  rule  be  evaded,  even  in 
legislation,  it  will  be  time  to  vote 
the  whole  system,  a  failure  and 
again  reorganise  the  administration 
of  the  country. 

The  time  of  Parliament  will  not 
be  taken  up  to  any  great  extent  in 
discussing  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote's 
budget.  An  extra  penny  of  in- 
come-tax was  inevitable.  TheAnny 
and  Navy  expenditure  has  increased 
in  two  years  by  the  sum  of 
£1,756,000.  In  the  same  space 
of  time  the  Civil  Service  estimates 
have  gone  up  £2,242,000.  When 
we  find,  however,  that  the  grants  in 
aid  of  local  burdens  are  £1,400,000, 
and  the  increase  on  the  Education 
estimates  is  £910,000,  making  in 
all  an  increase  under  these  two 
heads  of  £2,310,000,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  must  have  been  retrench- 
ment somewhere,  which  is  an 
answer  to  any  cry  of  extrava- 
gance which  may  be  raised.  The 
recent  education  policy  of  the 
country,  of  course,  is  expensive,  and 
the  local  subventions  are  not  an  in- 
crease, but  rather  a  transfer,  of  bur- 
den. If  the  increased  expenditure 
upon  the  army  and  navy  tends  to 
give  us  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
defence,  no  one  will  grudge  the 
outlay.  We  have  a  larger  popu- 
lation to  govern,  and  greater  wealth 
to  protect,  and  more  powerful  armar 
ments  to  beware  of  than  in  past 
days.  The  two  years'  increase  of 
expenditure  under  these  heads,  how- 
ever, does  not  represent  a  single 
average  annual  increase  in  the  oMi- 
naryrevenueof  the  country.  Taking 


the  ten  years,  1864-1874,  that  are- 
rage  normal  increase  was  £2,500,000 
on  a  year. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  financial 
arrangements  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  three  budgets,  taken  together, 
are — (1)  that  a  vigorous  permanent 
effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the 
public  debt ;  (2)  that  the  income- 
tax  is  treated  as  a  permanent  source 
of  revenue,  instead  of  being  end- 
denly  thrown  away;  (3)  that  the  ex- 
pected increment  of  the  revenue  can- 
not safely  be  discounted.  We  think 
the  press  generaUy  has  been  through- 
out in  favour  of  these  principles. 
We  can  certainly,  if  we  may  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  ourselves,  say 
that  we  have  constantly  maintained 
them.  '  Yet,  oddly  enough,  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  rather  its 
leaders  on  both  sides,  have  heen 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to 
them.  In  1874,  when  there  was  a 
surplus  of  six  millions,  not  a  penny 
was  diverted  from  the  relief  of  tax- 
ation to  the  payment  of  debt ;  and 
the  income-tax  was  reduced  to  two- 
pence. Next  year,  in  spite  of  the 
cavil  of  opposition,  and  the  absence 
of  a  surplus,  a  permanent  plan  for 
reduction  of  debt  was  devised  and 
carried.  In  1874,  again,  not  merely 
did  Mr  Gladstone  invite  the  coun- 
try to  sanction  the  total  repeal  of 
the  income-tax,  but  Mr  Disraeli, 
sharing  the  superstitious  honor  of 
the  tax  in  which  all  our  public  men 
were  bred,  pronounced  in  favour  of 
its  gradual  extinction ;  and  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  in  his  budget  speech  of 
that  year,  avoided  the  expression  of 
any  definite  resolve.  We  may  take 
it  that  few  public  men  will  now 
pledge  themselves  to  its  total  repeal, 
more  particularly  if  its  operation  is 
to  be  restricted,  and  the  class  which 
is  exempted  fix>m  its  burden  la  to 
be  increased.  That  is  a  provision 
which  will  probably  be  unanimously 
passed,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  some- 
what dangerous  one.     When  the 
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exemption  was  confined  to  incomes  considerable  importance  in  a  party 
of  less  than  JBIOO  a-year,  it  was  point  of  view.  Yet  it  is  a  question 
estimated  that  about  half  the  total  which  does  not  touch  either  Scot- 
income  of  the  country  was  subject  land,  Ireland,  or  the  two-thirds  of 
to  the  tax.  The  more  its  area  is  the  English  and  Welsh  populations 
limited,  the  more  readily  will  the  which  have  recourse  to  public 
power  of  wielding  this  great  engine  cemeteries.  As  Mr  Disraeli  point- 
of  taxation  pass  into  the  han(&  of  ed  out,  the  churchyards  which  are 
those  who  will  be  untouched  by  its  affected  by  this  controversy  belong 
consequences  and  irresponsible  for  to  about  six  millions  only  of  the 
its  exercise.  We  think  the  tax  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  are  m 
should  be  permanent — small  in  time  a  condition  quite  disgraceful  from 


I,  so  as  to  form  a  reserve  for    a    sanitary  point  of   view.      ^yf 
^^j^^^  of  war,  but  as  widely  ex-    management  of  them,   it  is  sai  , 
tended  as  circumstances  and  policy    might    be     transferred    with     aa- 
will  permit.      Further,    in    1874,    vantage  to  the  president    ^t^^'^^ 
both  sides  of  the  House,  contrary  to    local    government    board.      /7*^q 
the  general  opinion  of  the  public,    of    these    churchyards    ought  ^^^ 
agreed  to  discount  the  expected  in-    be  closed ;  but  it  is  far  ®^^®^^ftii 
crement  of  revenue.     That  policy    an  Opposition  to  figbt  a  ^^^[go 
has    been    steadUy  retraced.      In    than  a  sanitary  question.     An      .^ 
1 874,  it  was  discounted  to  the  extent    a  miserable  ecclesiastical  .^^«P*^ 
of  £1,800,000;    in    1875,  to  the    got  up,  said  by  many  of  its  pr"^^^ 
extent  of  about  half  that  sum ;  in    tera  to  be  closely  «ounectea     ^^^ 
1876,  to  the  extent  of  less  than    the  policy  of  disestablishmen^   ^^^ 
£140,000.     On  the  whole,  sound    admitted  \>y  all  to  be  an  ^^^^^^g 
policy    has    prevailed;    the    error    device    for    *®"^P^^^^-    sing^^^ 
of  1874  has  entailed  two  seasons    the   L.iberal  party.^      «^veT  be»^^ 
of  anxious  forebodings  of  deficit, 
and   will   not  be  repeated.      The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
successfully  maintained  his  ground 
against  the  authority  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone; and  his  financial  administra- 
tion is  not  the  least  amongst  his 

many  claims  upon  the  confidence  of 

his  party. 

These  are  the  three  principal  sxib- 

jects  which  have  hitherto  engaged 

the  attention  of  Parliament,    over 

and  above  the  controversies  wliicli. 

it  inherited  directly  from  the  Becess. 

It  was  loudly  declared  (and    tlio 

Liberal  party  reaped  their  greatest 

success  upon  it)  that  the  heart  of  tl&e 

people  was  touched  upon  the  Bixrials 

question.    Mr  Osborne  Morgan  "W^as 

defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  31 ; 

and  therefore  it  must  be  conclndod. 

that,  whatever  the  intrinsic  merita 

of  the  subject  which  he  has   taken. 

in  hand,  it  has  at  least  acliieved  a 


that  this  dispute  vras  ^^^l^^  \y&- 
of  till  the  cemetery  system  v^^  ^ 
gun  some  twenty  years  ago,  ^    ^^^ 
the    cemetery  syBtem  ^P^^  di^- 
grievance  diminishes,  "     ^^  P»^^ 
pute    expands  i^^^^  *  ^  i,eard    o^ 
question.     It  was  ^^IT^  corxtro- 
during   the  Church  iw^     ^y^exi^- 
vexsyr    The  ^onconfomij^^^^^  ^ 

selves  axe  not  the  c^^  ^J^^  tl^e 
complain;  many  ^t^*^®^.^^.  all  o* 

Chu^  of  ^«f^^S  VSS 
tliem  claim  the  ?Y' ,  ^  aad  tb® 
in  ilieir  own  tnnal-P^^'  ^  f^roi 
exclusive  rigW  *«>*"^  conducted. 

of  service  *fJl,*°„  dJBtingvtisl^^t 
The  real  P»«*|«»i' !^  grievance,  if 
from  the  sentuneiitai  8       ^     y^. 

that,  in  the  first  pl*^' ^^t  to  bo 
yards  which  are  open  oug^  ^  ^^ 

closed;  aad,8ecoti^y.^  ^ariotts 
^eans    of   compeUmg^  ly 


districts    which   »!®„^lid8, 
-,to«Ued  with  huTying-potmoB, 


not>- 


Bupplied 
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wiihBtandiBg  the  rapid  inoease  of 
population,  forthwith  to  provide 
themselves  with  cemeteries.  This 
is  an  administrative  difficulty  which, 
douhtless,  will  be  surmounted ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is 
sufficient  practical  statesmanship 
in  the  country  to  provide  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead  amongst 
about  a  fifth  of  the  population, 
and  thus  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
those  who,  for  sinister  purposes, 
are  anxious  to  confuse  and  entangle 
a  plain  and  disagreeable  subject  in 
the  mazes  of  religious  disputes. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr 
Lowe,  who  has  been  taking  part  in 
a  Liberal  demonstration  at  Betford, 
is  himself  again.  "  No  words  can 
tell,"  he  says,  **  the  penance  which 
he  has  gone  through  during  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  of  his 
dreary  existence."  Whatever  the 
cause  may  have  been,  a  soured 
and  almost  malevolent  tone  per- 
vaded the  whole  speech.  It  is  a 
difficult  task  for  any  Opposition 
leader  to  persuade  the  people  of 
England  that  their  country  is  going 
to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  that  the 
whole  governing  body,  from  the 
Queen  downwards  (for  even  her 
Majesty  was,  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary usages  of  politicians,  queru- 
lously denounced  by  her  former 
servant),  are,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, destroying  the  ^'  dignity  of 
the  Crown,"  and  inflicting  ^'  irrep- 
arable mischief"  upon  the  country, 
any  slight  mitigation  in  which  is 
only  to  be  extorted  from  their  sense 
of  shame.  We  may  all  of  us  be 
contiguous  to  a  melancholy  ocean, 
but  the  black  bile  within  us  is  not 
usually  or  generally  stirred  to  such 
an  extent  that  all  geniality  and 
gaiety  of  disposition  are  literally 
excluded.  Mr  Lowe  speaks  as  if  he 
were  smarting  under  some  sense  of 
keen  personal  injury.  After  raving 
like  *'  an  inspired  schoolboy  "  about 


freedom,  and  contrasting  Trench 
spasmodic  efforts  and  tawdiy  ill- 
learnt  lessons  of  liberty  with  Eng- 
lish traditions  of  700  years,  with 
England  as  nurse  and  mother  and 
so  forth,  his  bitterness  of  feeling 
towards  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill  finda 
expression.  "  Two  previous  Minis- 
ters, though  pressed  to  do  so,  hsTe 
entirely  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  change.  However, 
more  pliant  persons  have  been 
found,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
thing  will  be  done."  '*It  is  not 
merely  that  pressure  has  been  put 
on  members  of  Parliament — more 
than  political  pressure — but  the 
whole  matter  has  been  carried  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  raise  in  every 
mind  the  most  painful  apprehen- 
sions that  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  much  evil,  which  might  have 
been  averted  if  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  had  the  courage  to  tell 
her  Majesty  he  would  not,  any 
more  than  his  predecessors,  lend 
himself  to  such  a  course,  which  he 
believed  in  his  conscience  to  be  in- 
jurious to  her  Crown  and  dignity. 
It  is  obvious  to  any  one  that  this 
is  a  bitter  personal  attack,  not  so 
much  on  the  responsible  Minister 
as  on  the  Sovereign  herself  The 
monarch  and  the  multitude  are  two 
existences  which  find  no  favour  in 
Mr  Lowe's  eyes.  Not  content  with 
vilifying  one  of  them  to  a  degree 
which  exasperated  the  whole  work- 
ing population  of  England,  he  now 
inveighs  in  more  measured  terms, 
but  with  equal  acrimony,  against  the 
other.  But  while  his  horror  at 
lowering  the  suffrage,  and  at  its 
ruinous  consequences,  did  not  pr^ 
vent  his  helping  to  turn  out  lord 
Derby's  Ministry  in  1869  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  very  purpose  which 
he  denounced  and  detested,  eo  we 
have  no  doubt  that  his  present 
declarations  must  not  be  literally 
construed.     Of  all  the  politiciana  of 
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the  present  day,  he  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  apparent  strength 
and  vehemence  of  his  political 
hatreds.  The  present  outburst  is 
more  than  usually  foolish  and  re- 
prehensible; and  we  rejoice  that 
we  have  no  greater  guarantee  of 
its  sincerity  than  we  had  in  times 
past  with  regard  to  other  denuncia- 
tions and  revilings.  The  working 
classes  failed  to  treat  them  with  the 
contempt  they  deserved ;  but  in  the 
present  instance,  Mr  Lowe  need 
hardly  hope  to  be  regarded  as  his 
sovereign's  rival  and  critic.  Mr 
Lowe's  escapades  as  a  Minister  did 
not  increase  the  dignity  of  either 
the  English  Crown  or  Government ; 
and  his  conduct  in  Opposition  will 
scarcely  redound  to  the  credit  or 
reputation  of  the  Liberal  party. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  in  other  ways 
besides  the  reference  made  to  the 
Boyal  Titles  Bill,  the  speech  was 
quite  as  damaging  to  his  friends  as 
he  could  possibly  hope  that  it  would 
be  to  his  opponents.  The  strain  of 
exaggeration  is  maintained  through- 
out ;  but  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  contentment  of  the  people 
under  the  present  Ministry,  with 
the  ignominious  overthrow  of  his 
own,  would  have  sobered  a  more 
temperate  politician.  He  faced  that 
difficulty  manfully,  and  it  was  the 
only  part  of  the  speech  which  was 
not  tainted  by  that  unfortunate 
malevolence  which  he  either  feels 
or  simulates.  He  boldly  admitted  the 
prostrate  condition  of  his  party;  he 
declared  that  they  were  powerless  and 
hopeless,  at  least  till  the  next  elec- 
tion; and  even  then  the  Home-Eulers 
were  an  insuperable  obstacle.  They 
had  designedly  spent  their  great 
majority,  they  had  knowingly  used 
it  up  in  forcing  measures  upon  the 
country — in ^  "  harassing  "  legisla- 
tion, as  it  was  called — ^which  alien- 
ated the  constituencies ;  but 

**  One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  ftge  without  a  name." 


From  the  pride  and  pleasure  with 
which  he  surveyed  this  prospect, 
he  passed,  by  an  easy  and  rapid 
transition,  to  describe  the  mode 
in  which  a  disgraceful  longevity 
may  be  secured.  He  instanced 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill. 
With  an  excited  audience  before 
him,  exhorted  to  put  ''faith  and 
trust  in  each  other  for  unanimous 
exertion,"  so  as  to  prevent  "  irrep- 
arable mischief  being  done  by  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment," the  very  first  instance  he 
adduced  was  a  complete  answer  to 
the  charge.  The  mind  of  the 
speaker  had  so  far  wandered  away 
from  "irreparable  mischief"  that 
he  in  terms  denounced  the  bill  as 
a  sham,  ''a  colourless  measure,  so 
balanced  and  so  washed  out  that 
one  does  not  know  whether  he 
would  rather  have  it  or  be  without 
it."  He  began  by  saying  he  heart- 
ily disapproved  it,  and  ended  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence whether  it  passed  or  not. 

Here  again  the  speech,  violent  as 
it  is,  is  damaged  by  it«  transparent 
insincerity.     For  the  rest,  the  L'on 
Duke,    the    Mistletoe,    the     Suez 
Canal,  two    appointments   in  the 
Civil  Service— one  of  them  being 
of  Lord    Hampton,    distinguished 
for  his  parliamentary  and  official 
career  —  and    increased    estimates, 
were  the  topics  upon  which  he  was 
pleased  to  dwell.    The  whole  speech 
was  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  bitter- 
ness and  its  bad  taste ;  it  gives  no 
evidence  of  the  orator  being  con- 
scious in  his  heart  of  any  serious  case 
against  the  Ministry,  and  its  exag- 
gerations  and   strained  invectives 
weakened  its  effect.     One  striking 
portion  of  it  was  the  defence  of  the 
harassing  legislation  of  former  years, 
and  the  implied  threat  that  if  he 
renews  his  ministerial  career  he  will 
repeat  the  experiments  which  the 
country  has  condemned.     A  state- 
ment of  that  kind  will  do  more 
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thjm  a  dozen  Agricnltiinl  Holdings 
Bills  to  secure  to  the  present  Govem- 
ment  a  ^' disgraoeful  longevity;" 
and  if  Mr  Lowe  has  nothuig  more 
to  say,  after  two  and  a  half  years' 
dreary  waiting  and  watching,  in 
denunciation  of  their  measures, 
and  of  the  irreparable  mischief 
which  he  says  they  are  doing, 
the  public  confidence  will  remain 
unshaken.  This  and  other  speeches 
show  that  there  are  not  many  states- 
men who  can  fight  a  losing  battle 
with  the  gallantry,  resolution,  and 
spirit  displayed  for  so  many  years 
by  Mr  Disraeli.  The  speech  was 
unduly    depressed    in    tone,    and 


wanted  breadth  and  Tigoiir.  It 
certainly  learea  the  impresnon  that 
if  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  against 
a  Ministry  which  has  been  upwards 
of  two  years  in  existence,  England 
has  not  much  to  complain  of,  and 
the  Goyemment  is  as  far  as  erer 
from  its  decline  and  falL  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  whole  country 
that  it  is  so ;  for,  according  to  ail 
appearances, — according  even  to 
Mr  Lowe's  admissions, — it  would 
require  a  complete  revolution  in 
poUtics  before  the  Liberal  party 
can  again  supply  the  public  neeil 
of  a  strong  and  durable  Adminis- 
tration. 


FrinUd  by  WiUiam  Blaehwood  and  Som. 
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PART   I. — CHAPTER   1. 


The  '*  Golden  Star,"  Homburg, 
^vas  a  humble  hotel,  not  used  by 
gay  gamblers,  but  by  modest  travel- 
lers. 

At  two  o'clock,  one  fine  day  in 
June,  there  were  two  strangers  in 
the  salle  a  manger,  seated  at  small 
tables  a  long  way  apart,  and  wholly 
absorbed  in  their  own  business. 

One  was  a  lady,  about  twenty- 
four  years  old,  who,  in  the  present 
repose  of  her  features,  looked  come- 
ly, sedate,  and  womanly,  but  not 
the  remarkable  person  she  really 
was.  Her  forehead  high  and  white, 
but  a  little  broader  than  scidptors 
affect.  Her  long  hair,  coiled  tight, 
in  a  great  many  smooth  snakes, 
upon  her  snowy  nape,  was  almost 
flaxen,  yet  her  eyebrows  and  long 
lashes  not  pale  but  a  reddish  brown. 
Her  grey  eyes,  large  and  profound ; 
her  mouth  rather  large,  beautifully 
shaped,  amiable,  and  expressive, 
but  full  of  resolution  ;  her  chin  a 
little  broad;  her  neck  and  hands  ad- 
mirably white  and  polished.  She 
was  an  Anglo-Dane, — her  father 
English. 
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If  you  ask  me  what  she  was  do- 
ing, why — ^hunting ;  and  had  been, 
for  some  days,  in  all  the  inns  of 
Homburg.  She  had  the  visitors' 
book,  and  was  going  through  the 
names  of  the  whole  year,  and  study- 
ing each  to  see  whether  it  looked 
real,  or  assumed.  Interspersed 
were  flippant  comments,  and  verses, 
adapted  to  draw  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment or  contempt;  but  this  hunter 
passed  them  all  over  as  nullities: 
the  steady  pose  of  her  head,  the 
glint  of  her  deep  eye,  and  the  set 
of  her  fine  lips,  showed  a*soul  not 
to  be  diverted  from  its  object. 

The  traveller  at  her  back  had  a 
map  of  the  district,  and  blank  tele- 
grams, one  of  which  he  filled  in 
every  now  and  then,  and  scribbled 
a  hasty  letter  to  the  same  address. 
He  was  a  sharp-faced  middle-aged 
man  of  business ;  Joseph  Ashmead, 
operatic   and   theatrical    agent — at 
his  wits'  end :  a  female  singer  at  the 
Homburg   Opera  had  fallen  really 
ill ;  he  was  commissioned  to  replace 
her,  and  had  only  thirty  hours  to 
do   it  in.      So  he   was  hunting  a 
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singer.     What  the  ]ady  was  hunt-  madam,  I  never  hoped  to  see  you 

ing  can  never  be  known,  unless  she  again.     When  I  heaid  you  had  left 

should  choose  to  reveal  it.  the  Munich  Opera  so  sudden,  I 

Karl,  the  waiter,  felt  bound  to  said,  '  There  goes  one  more  bright 

rouse  these  abstracted  guests,  and  stai:,  quenched  for  ever.'    And  you 

stimulate  their  appetites.      He  af-  to  desert   us;    you,   the  zisingest 

fected,  therefore,  to  look  on  them  singer  in  Grermany ! " 

as  people  who  had  not  yet  break-  *'  Mr  Ashmead !" 

fasted,  and  tripped  up  to  Mr  Ash-  '^  You  can't  deny  it     You  know 

mead  with  a  bill  of  fare,  rather  you  were." 

scanty.  The  lady,  thus  made  her  own 

The  busiest  Englishman  can  eat,  judge,  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment, 

and  Ashmead  had  no  objection  to  and  said,  "  I  was  a  well-grounded 

snatch  a  mouthful ;  he  gave  his  order  musician,  thanks  to  my  parents.    I 

in  Grerman  with  an  English  accent,  was  a  very  hard-workmg   singer; 

But  the  lady,  when  appealed  to,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  being 

said  softly,   in  pure  German,  "  I  supported,  in  my  early  career,  by  a 

will  wait  for  the  tabled hdte,**  gentleman  of  judgment  and  spirit, 

"  The    taUe^hdte  I     It    wants  who  was  a  manager  at  firsts  and 

four  hours  to  that"  brought  me  forwaid*  afterwards  a 

The  lady  looked  Karl  full  in  the  popular  agent,  and  talked  managers 

face,  and  said,  slowly,  and  very  dis-  into  a  good  opinion  of  me^" 

tinctly, ''Then,I — ^will — wait — four  "Ah,  madam,"  said    Aahmead, 

— hours."  tenderly,  ''  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 

These  simple  words,  uttered  firm-  hear  this  firom  you,  and  spoken  with 

ly,  and  in  a  contralto  voice  of  sin-  that  mellow  voice,  which    would 

gular  volume  and  sweetness,  sent  charm  a  rattlesnake  ;    but    what 

Karl  skipping;  but  their  effect  on  would  my  zeal  and  devotion  have 

Mr  Ashmead  was  more  remarkable:  availed,  if  you  had  not  been  a  bom 

he  started  up  from  his  chair  with  singer?" 

an  exclamation,  and  bent  his  eyes  "  Why — ^yes,"  said  Ina,  thought- 

eagerly  on  the  melodious  speaker,  fully;  ''I  was  a  singer."     But  she 

He  could  only  see  her  back  hair,  seemed  to  say  this,  not  as  a  thing 

and  her  figure ;    but,   apparently,  to  be  proud  of,  but  only  because  it 

this  quick  -  eared    gentleman   had  happened  to  be  true ;  and,  indeed, 

also  quick  eyes,  for  he  said  aloud,  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  woman, 

in  English  —  "  Her    hair,  too— it  that  she  appeared  nearly  always  to 

must  be ; "  and  he  came  hurriedly  think — if  but  for  half  a  moment — 

towards  her.     She  caught  a  word  before  she  spoke,  and  to  say  things, 

or  two,  and  turned,  and  saw  Imn.  whether  about  herself  or    others, 

''  Ah  1 "   said  she,   and   rose,   but  only  beeause  they  were  the  truth, 

the  points  of  her  fingers  still  rested  The  reader  who  ^lall  condescend  to 

on  the  book.  bear  this  in  mind,  will  possess  some 

"It  is ! "  cried  Ashmead.     "  It  little  clue  to  the  colour  and  effect  of 

is  ! "  her  words  as  spoken.     Often,  where 

"Yes,  Mr  Ashmead,"  said  the  they  seem  simple  and  common- 
lady,  colouring  a  little,  but  in  pure  place,  on  paper,  they  were  weighty 
English,  and  with  a  composure  not  by  their  extraordinary  air  of  truth- 
easily  disturbed;  "it  is  Ina  Klos-  fulness,  as  well  as  by  the  deep 
king."  music  of  her  mellow,  bell-like  voice. 

"  What  a  pleasure ! "  cried  Ash-  "  Oh,  you  do  admit  that,"  said 

mead;  "and  what  a  surprise!    Ah,  Mr    Ashmead,    with    a    chuckle: 
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^'  then  why  jamp  off  the  ladder,  so 
near  the  top  ?  Oh,  of  course  I  know 
— the  old  story;  but  yon  might  give 
twenty-two  hours  to  love,  and  still 
spare  a  couple  to  music." 

"That  seems  a  reasonable  divi- 
eion,"  said  Ina,  naively.  ''But 
{apologetically)  he  was  jealous." 

''  Jealous ! — ^more  shame  for  him. 
Tm  sure  no  lady  in  public  life  was 
ever  more  discreet." 

"  No,  no ;  he  was  only  jealous  of 
the  public." 

''  And  what  had  the  poor  public 
doner' 

**  Absorbed  me,  he  said." 

"  Why,  he  could  take  you  to  the 
opera,  and  take  you  home  from  the 
opera,  and,  during  the  opera,  he 
could  make  one  of  the  public,  and 
applaud  you  as  loud  as  the  best." 

"  Yes,  but  rehearsals  1 — and— em- 
bracing the  Tenor." 

"  Well,  but  only  on  the  stage  ? " 

''Oh,  Mr  Ashmead,  where  else 
does  one  embrace  the  Tenor?" 

"And  was  that  a  grievance? 
Why,  I'd  embrace  fifty  Tenors— if 
I  was  paid  proportionable." 

"Tes,  but  he  said  I  embraced 
one  poor  stick,  with  a  fervour — an 
abandon — ^WeU,  I  daresay  I  did; 
for,  if  they  had  put  a  gate-post  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  it  was 
in  my  part  to  embrace  the  thing,  I 
should  have  done  it  honestly,  for 
love  of  my  art,  and  not  of  a  post. 
The  next  time  I  had  to  embrace  the 
poor  stick,  it  was  all  I  could  do  not 
to  pinch  him  savagely." 

"And  turn  him  to  a  counter- 
tenor— make  him  squeak." 

Ina  Kloeking  smiled,  for  the  first 
time.  Ashmead,  too,  chuckled  at 
his  own  wit,  but  turned  suddenly 
grave  the  next  moment,  and  moral- 
ised. He  pronounced  it  desirable, 
for  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  a 
great  and  rising  singer  should  not 
love  out  of  the  business ;  outsiders 
were  wrong-headed,  and  absurd,  and 
did  not  understand  the  true  artist. 


However,  having  discoursedfor  some 
time  in  this  strain,  he  began  to  fear 
it  might  be  unpalatable  to  her ;  so 
he  stopped  abruptly,  and  said,  "  But 
there — what  is  done,  is  done.  We 
must  make  the  best  of  it :  and  you 
mustn't  think  I  meant  to  run  him 
down.  He  loves  you,  in  his  way. 
He  must  be  a  noble  fellow,  or  he 
never  could  have  won  such  a  heart 
as  yours.  He  won't  be  jealous  of 
an  old  fellow  like  me,  though  I 
love  you  too,  in  my  humdrum  way, 
and  always  did.  You  must  do  me 
the  honour  to  present  mo  to  him  at 
once." 

Ina  stared  at  him :  but  said  no- 
thing. 

"Oh,"  continued  Ashmead,  "I 
shall  be  busy  till  evening;  but  I 
will  ask  him  and  you  to  dine  with 
me  at  the  Kursaal,  and  then  adjourn 
to  the  Royal  Box.  You  are  a 
Queen  of  Song,  and  that  is  where 
you  and  he  s£dl  sit,  and  nowhere 
else." 

Ina  Klosking  was  changing  col- 
our all  this  time,  and  cast  a  grate- 
ful but  troubled  look  on  him.^ 
"My  kind,  old  faitMul  friend! 
said  she;  then  shook  her  head. 
"  No,  we  are  not  to  dine  with  you ; 
nor  sit  together  at  the  opera,  m 

Homburg."  ,       .  ^ 

Ashmead  looked  a  Uttie  cha- 
grined. "  So  be  it,"  he  said,  dxily. 
"  But,  at  least,  introduce  me  to  mm- 
I'll  try  and    overcome  his  preju- 

"  It  is  not  even  in  my  power  to 

do  that."  ^       ^„y, 

«0h,T8ee.    Tm  not  good  enougn 

for  him,"  said  Ashmead,  hitterly. 

"  You  do  yourself  injustice,  ana 
him  too,"  said  Ina,  courteously. 

"  Well,  then  1 "  ,        ^. 

"My  fkend,"  said  she,  deprecat- 

intylv  "  he  is  not  here." 
^««^othero»    That  is  odd     WeU. 
theniyou  wiU  l^e  duU  tttl  he  come. 
l»ck!     Come  without  him ;  at  aU 
events,  to  the  oi^ia." 
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She  turned  her  tortured  eyes 
away.     '*  I  have  not  the  heart." 

This  made  Ashmead  look  at  her 
more  attentively.  "  Why,  what  is 
the  matter  1 "  said  he.  "  Yon  are 
in  trouble.  I  declare  you  are  trem- 
bling, and  your  eyes  are  filling. 
My  poor  lady — in  Heaven's  name, 
what  is  the  matter  1 " 

*'  Hush  ! "  said  Ina  ;  "  not  so 
loud."  Then  she  looked  him  in 
the  face  a  little  while,  blushed,  hesi- 
tated, faltered,  and  at  last  laid  one 
white  hand  upon  her  bosom,  that 
was  beginning  to  heave,  and  said, 
with  patient  dignity,  "My  old 
friend — I — am— <leserted." 

Ashmead  looked  at  her  with 
amazement  and  incredulity :  "  De- 
serted 1 "  said  he,  faintly ;  "  you — 
deserted  ! ! !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "deserted; — ^but 
perhaps  not  for  ever."  Her  noble 
eyes  filled  to  the  brim,  and  two  tears 
stood  ready  to  run  over. 

"  Why,  the  man  must  be  an 
idiot ! "  shouted  Ashmead. 

''Hush!  not  so  loud.  That 
waiter  is  listening :  let  me  come  to 
your  table." 

She  came  and  sat  down  at  his 
table,  and  he  sat  opposite  her. 
They  looked  at  each  other.  He 
waited  for  her  to  speak.  With  all 
her  fortitude,  her  voice  faltered, 
under  the  eye  of  sympathy. 

"You  are  my  old  friend,"  she 
said ;  "  FU  try  and  teU  you  all." 
But  she  could  not  all  in  a  moment, 
and  the  two  tears  trickled  over,  and 
ran  down  her  cheeks;  Ashmead 
saw  them,  and  burst  out,  "  The  vil- 
lain ! — the  villain ! " 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  "  do  not  call 
him  that.  I  could  not  bear  it. 
Believe  me,  he  is  no  villain."  Then 
she  dried  her  eyes,  and  said,  reso- 
lutely, "  If  I  am  to  tell  you,  you 
must  not  apply  harsh  words  to  him. 
They  would  close  my  mouth  at  once ; 
and  close  my  heart." 


"  I  won't  say  a  word,"  said  Ash- 
mead, submissively;  "so  tell  me 
all." 

Ina  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
told  her  tale.  Dealing  now  with 
longer  sentences,  she  betrayed  her 
foreign  half. 

"  Being  alone  so  long,"  said  she, 
"  has  made  me  reflect  more  than  in 
all  my  life  before,  and  I  now  under- 
stand many  things  that,  at  the 
time,  I  could  not.  He,  to  whom  I 
have  given  my  love,  and  resigned 
the  art  in  which  I  was  advancing — 
with  your  assistance — is,  by  nature, 
impetuous  and  inconstant.  He  was 
bom  so ;  and  I  the  opposite.  His 
love  for  me  was  too  violent  to  last 
for  ever  in  any  man,  and  it  soon 
cooled  in  him,  because  he  is  incon- 
stant by  nature.  He  was  jealous  of 
the  public :  he  must  have  all  my 
heart,  and  all  my  time,  and  so  he 
wore  his  own  passion  out.  Then 
his  great  restlessness,  having  now 
no  chain,  became  too  strong  for  our 
happiness.  He  pined  for  change,  as 
some  wanderers  pine  for  a  fixed 
home.  Is  it  not  strange?  I,  a 
child  of  the  theatre,  am,  at  heart, 
domestic.  He,  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  bom,  bred,  and  fitted  to 
adorn  the  best  society,  is,  by  nature, 
a  Bohemian." 

"  One  word  :  is  there  another 
woman  1 " 

"  No,  not  that  I  know  of ; 
Heaven  forbid  ! "  said  Ina.  "  But 
there  is  something  very  dreadful : 
there  is  gambling.  He  has  a  pas- 
sion for  it,  and  I  fear  I  wearied  him 
by  my  remonstrances.  He  dragged 
me  about  from  one  gambling-place 
to  another,  and  I  saw  that  if  I  re- 
sisted he  would  go  without  me.  He 
lost  a  fortune  whilst  we  were  to- 
gether, and  I  do  really  believe  he  is 
ruined,  poor  dear." 

Ashmead  suppressed  all  signs  of 
ill-temper,  and  asked,  grimly,  "Did 
he  quarrel  with  you  then  t " 

"Oh  no,  he  never  said  an  un- 
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kind  word  to  me :  and  I  was  not 
always  so  forbearing;  for  I  passed 
months  of  torment.  I  saw  that 
affection,  which  was  my  all,  gliding 
gradually  away  from  me,  and  the 
tortured  will  cry  out.  I  am  not  an 
uugovemed  woman,  but  sometimes 
the  agony  was  intolerable,  and  I 
complained.  Well,  that  agony,  I 
long  for  it  back ;  for  now  I  am 
desolate.'' 

"  Poor  soul ! — How  could  a  man 
have  the  heart  to  leave  you )  how 
could  he  have  the  face  ?  ** 

'*  Oh,  he  did  not  do  it  shameless- 
ly. He  left  me  for  a  week,  to  visit 
friends  in  England.  But  he  wrote 
to  me  from  London.  He  had  left 
me  at  Berlin.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  like  to  tell  me,  before  parting, 
but  I  must  not  expect  to  see  him 
for  six  weeks ;  and  he  desired  me 
to  go  to  my  mother,  in  Denmark. 
He  would  send  his  next  letter  to  me 
there.  Ah  !  he  knew  I  should  need 
my  mother  when  his  second  letter 
came.  He  had  planned  it  all,  that 
the  blow  might  not  kill  me.  He 
wrote  to  tell  me  he  was  a  ruined 
man,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  let 
me  support  him :  he  begged  my 
pardon  for  his  love,  for  his  deser- 
tion, for  ever  having  crossed  my 
brilliant  path  like  a  dark  cloud. 
He  praised  me,  he  thanked  me,  he 
blessed  me;  but  he  left  me.  It  was 
a  beautiful  letter ;  but  it  was  the 
death-warrant  of  my  heart.  I  was 
abandoned." 

Ashmead  started  up  and  walked 
very  briskly,  with  a  great  appear- 
ance of  business  requiring  vast  de- 
spatch, to  the  other  end  of  the  acUle; 
and  there,  being  out  of  Ina's  hear- 
ing, he  spoke  his  mind  to  a  candle- 
stick with  three  branches.  *'  D — ^n 
bim !  Heartless,  sentimental  scoun- 
drel ;  d — n  him !     D — ^n  him  !  " 

Having  relieved  his  mind  with 
this  pious  ejaculation,  he  returned 
to  Ina  at  a  reasonable  pace  and 
much  relieved;  and  was  now  en- 


abled to  say  cheerfully,  "Let  us 
take  a  business  view  of  it.  He  is 
gone,  gone  of  his  own  accord.  Give 
him  your  blessing — I  have  given 
him  mine — and  forget  him." 

"Forget  him!  Never  while  I 
live.  Is  that  your  advice  1  Oh, 
Mr  Ashmead  !  and  the  moment  I 
saw  your  friendly  face,  I  said  to 
myself,  *  I  am  no  longer  alone :  here 
is  one  that  will  help  me.' " 

"  And  so  I  will,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that,"  said  Ashmead,  eagerly. 
"What  is  the  business?" 

"The  business  is,  to  find  him. 
That  is  the  first  thing." 

"  But  he  is  in  England." 

"  Oh  no  ;  that  was  eight  months 
ago.  He  could  not  stay  eight 
months  in  any  country;  besides, 
there  are  no  gambling  houses 
there." 

"And  have  you  been  eight 
months  searching  Europe  for  this 
madman)" 

"  No ;  at  first  pride  and  anger 
were  strong,  and  I  said,  '  Here  I 
stay  till  he  comes  back  to  me  and 
to  his  senses.'" 

"Brava!"  ' 

"Yes;  but  month  after  month 
went  by,  carrying  away  my  pride 
and  my  anger,  and  leaving  my 
affection  undiminished.  At  last  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  so,  as  he 
would  not  come  to  his  senses " 

"You  took  leave  of  yours,  and 
came  out  on  a  wild-goose  chase," 
said  Ashmead,  but  too  regretfully 
to  affront  her. 

"It  teas"  said  Ina;  "I  feel  it. 
But  it  is  not  one  now,  because  I  have 
you  to  assist  me  with  your  expe- 
rience and  ability.  You  will  fiind 
him  for  me,  somehow  or  other.  I 
know  you  will." 

Let  a  woman  have  ever  so  little 
guile,  she  must  have  tact,  if  she  is 
a  true  woman.  Now  tact,  if  its 
etymology  is  to  be  trusted,  implies 
a  fine  sense  and  power  of  touch ; 
so,  in  virtue  of  her  sex,  she  pats  a 
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horse  before  she  rides  him,  and  a 
man  before  she  drives  him.  There, 
ladies,  there  is  an  indictment  in  two 
counts ;  traverse  either  of  them  if 
you  can. 

Joseph  Ashmead,  thns  delicately 
but  effectually  manipulated,  swelled 
with  gratified  vanity,  and  said, 
*^  You  are  quite  right ;  you  can't 
do  this  sort  of  thing  yourself— you 
want  an  agent  ** 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Well,  you  have  got  one.  Now 
let  me  see — fifty  to  one  he  is  not  at 
Homburg  at  all.  If  he  is,  he  most 
likely  stays  at  Frankfort.  He  is  a 
swell,  is  he  not)" 

"  Swell ! "  said  the  Anglo-Dane, 
puzzled.  '^  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 
She  was  strictly  on  her  guard  against 
vituperation  of  her  beloved  scamp. 

''  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  said  Ashmead ; 
''  of  course  he  is,  and  not  the  sort 
to  lodge  in  Homburg.'' 

"Then  behold  my  incompe- 
tence ! "  said  Ina. 

''But  the  place  to  look  for  him  is 
the  gambling  saloon.    Been  there )" 

"Oh  no." 

"  Then  you  must." 

"  What !— Me !— Alone  1 " 

"  No ;  with  your  agent." 

"  Oh,  my  friend ;  I  said  you 
would  find  him." 

"  What  a  woman !  She  will  have 
it  he  is  in  Homburg.  And  sup- 
pose we  do  find  him  and  you  should 
not  be  welcome  1 " 

"  I  shall  not  be  unwelcome.  / 
sTiaU  he  a  changed 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  draw 
him  to  Homburg  wherever  he  is ) " 
said  Ashmead,  very  demurely. 

"  Yes,  tell  me  that." 

"  And  do  me  a  good  turn  into  the 
bargain." 

"  Is  it  possible  1  can  I  be  so  for- 
tunate 1 " 

"  Yes ;  and,  as  you  say,  it  m  a 
slice  of  luck  to  be  able  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  Why,  con- 
sider— the  way  to  recover  a  man  is 
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not  to  run  after  him,  but  to  make 
him  run  to  you :  it  is  like  catching 
moths ;  you  don't  run  out  into  the 
garden  after  them :  you  light  the 
candle  and  open  the  window,  and 
they  do  the  rest — ^as  he  will" 

''  Yes,  yes ;  but  what  am  I  to  do 
for  you  ?  "  asked  Ina,  getting  a  little 
uneasy  and  suspicious. 

"  What,  didn't  I  teU  you! "  aaid 
Ashmead,  with  cool  efionteiy. 
"  Why,  only  to  sing  for  me  in  this 
little  opera,  that  is  all."  And  he 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
awaited  thunderclaps, 

"  Oh,  that  is  all,  is  iti"  nud  Ina, 
panting  a  little,  and  turning  two 
great  reproachful  eyes  on  him. 

"  That  is  all,"  said  he,  stonUy. 
"  Why,  what  attracted  him  at  fiistt 
Wasn't  it  your  singing,  the  adnun- 
tion  of  the  public,  the  bouquets  and 
bravasi  What  caught  the  moih 
once  will  catch  it  again— 'mop- 
ing '  won't  And  surely  you  viU 
not  refuse  to  draw  him,  merely  be- 
cause you  can  pull  me  out  of  a  fix 
into  the  bargain.  Look  here:  I 
have  undertaken  to  find  a  stDger  by 
to-morrow  night ;  and  what  chance 
IB  there  of  my  getting  even  a  ihiid- 
rate  one  1  Why,  the  very  hour  I 
have  spent  so  agreeably,  talking  to 
you,  has  diminished  my  chance." 

"  Oh,"  said  Ina,  "  this  is  driving 
me  into  your  net." 

"  I  own  it,"  said  Joseph,  cheei- 
fully;  "I'm  quite  unscrnpulonsr 
because  I  know  you  will  thank  JD» 
afterwards." 

"  The  very  idea  of  going  back  to 
the  stage  makes  me  tremble,"  said 
Ina. 

"  Of  course  it  docs ;  and  those 
who  tremble  succeed.  In  a  long 
experience  I  never  knew  an  instance 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  the  conceited 
fools,  who  feel  safe,  that  are  in 
danger." 

"What  is  the  parti" 

"  One  you  know  —  Siebel  ifl 
*  Faust,'  with  two  new  songs." 
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"  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  know  it/' 

"  Why,  eyerybody  knows  it." 

''  Yon  mean  everybody  has  heard 
it  snng.  I  know  neither  the  music 
nor  the  words,  and  I  cannot  sing 
incorrectly  even  for  yon." 

'^  Oh,  yon  can  master  the  airs  in 
a  day;  and  the  cackle  in  half  an 
hour." 

'*I  am  not  so  expeditions.  If 
yon  are  serious  get  me  the  book — 
oh,  he  calls  the  poet's  words  the 
cackle  ! — and  the  music  of  the  part 
directly,  and  borrow  me  the  score." 

"  Borrow  yon  the  score  I  Ah  ! 
that  shows  the  school  you  were 
bred  in.  I  gaze  at  you  with  ad- 
miration." 

"  Then  please  don't,  for  we  have 
not  a  moment  to  waste.  Ton  have 
terrified    me    out    of   my    senses. 

Fly!" 

"  Yes ;  but  before  I  fly,  there  is 

something  to  be  settled — salary !" 

''  As  much  as  they  will  give." 

**  Of  course ;  but  give  me  a  hint." 

"  No,  no ;  you  will  get  me  some 

money,  fsr  I  am  poor ;  I  gave  all 

my  savings  to  my  dear  mother,  and 

settled  her  on  a  farm  in  dear  old 

Denmark.   But  I  really  sing  for  you 

more  than  for  Homburg,  so  make 

no  difficulties.    Above  all,  do  not 

discuss  salary  with  me.     Settle  it 

and  draw  it  for  me,  and  let  me 

hear  no  more  about  that     I  am 

on  thorns." 

He  soon  found  the  director,  and 
told  him,  excitedly,  there  was  a 
way  out  of  his  present  difficulty. 
Ina  Klosking  was  in  the  town.  He 
had  implored  her  to  return  to  the 
opera.  She  had  refused  at  first; 
bat  he  had  used  all  his  influence 
with  her,  and  at  last  had  obtained 
a  half  promise  on  conditions— a  two 
months'  engagement,  certain  parts, 
which  he  specified  out  of  his  own 
head ;  salary,  a  hundred  thalers  per 
night,  and  a  half  clear  benefit  on 
her  last  appearance. 


The  director  demurred  to  the 
salary. 

Ashmead  said  he  was  mad :  she 
was  the  German  Alboni,  her  low 
notes  like  a  trumpet,  and  the  com- 
pass of  a  mezzo-soprano  besides. 

The  director  yielded,  and  drew 
up  the  engagement  in  duplicate. 
Ashmead  then  borrowed  the  music 
and  came  back  to  the  inn  trium- 
phant He  waved  the  agreement 
over  his  head,  then  submitted  it  to 
her.  She  glanced  at  it,  made  a 
wry  face,  and  said,  "Two  months  1 
I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Not  worth  your  while  to  do  it 
for  less,"  said  Ashmead.  **  Come," 
said  he,  authoritatively,  "  you  have 
got  a  good  bargain  every  way;  so 
sign." 

She  lifted  her  head  high,  and 
looked  at  him  like  a  lioness,  at 
being  ordered. 

Ashmead  replied  by  putting  the 
paper  before  her  and  giving  her  the 
pen. 

She  cast  one  more  reproachful 
glance,  then  signed  like  a  lamb. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  turning  fretful, 
"  I  want  a  piano." 

"You  shall  have  one,"  said  he, 
coaxingly.  He  went  to  the  land- 
lord and  inquired  if  there  was  a 
piano  in  the  house. 

"  Yes,  there  is  one,"  said  he. 

"  And  it  is  mine,"  said  a  sharp 
female  voice. 

"  May  I  beg  the  use  of  it  1 " 

"No,"  said  the  lady,  a  tall, 
bony  spinster.  "  I  cannot  have  it 
strummed  on  and  put  out  of  tune 
by  everybody." 

"  But  this  is  not  everybody.  The 
lady  I  want  it  for  is  a  professional 
musician.     Top  of  the  tree." 

"  The  hardest  strummers  going." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  this  lady  is 
going  to  sing  at  the  opera.  She 
must  study.  She  mufft  have  a 
piano." 

"  But  (grimly)  she  need  not  have 
mine." 
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"  Then  she  must  leave  the  hoteL" 

"  Oh  (haughtily),  that  is  as  she 
pleases." 

Ashmead  went  to  Ina  Klosking 
in  a  rage  and  told  her  all  this,  and 
said  he  woold  take  her  to  another 
hotel  kept  by  a  Frenchman :  these 
Glermans  were  bears.  But  Ina 
Klosking  just  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, and  said,  '[  Take  me  to  her." 

He  did  so ;  and  she  said  in  Ger- 
man, "  Madam,  I  can  quite  under- 
stand your  reluctance  to  have  your 
piano  strummed.  But,  as  your  hotel 
is  quiet  and  respectable,  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  leave  it,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  play  to  you,  and  then 
you  shall  decide  whether  I  am 
worthy  to  stay  or  not." 

The  spinster  drank  those  mellow 
accents;  coloured  a  little,  looked 
keenly  at  the  speaker,  and,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  said,  half  sul- 
lenly, '^  Ko,  madam,  you  are  polite. 
I  must  risk  my  poor  piano.  Be 
pleased  to  come  with  me." 

She  then  conducted  them  to  a 
large  unoccupied  room  on  the  first 
floor,  and  unlocked  the  piano,  a 
very  fine  one,  and  in  perfect  tune. 

IxuL  sat  down,  and  performed  a 
composition  then  in  vogue. 

"  You  play  correctly,  madam," 
said  the  spinster ;  '*  but  your  music 
—  what  stuff!  Such  things  are 
null.  They  vex  the  ear  a  little, 
but  they  never  reach  the  mind." 

Ashmead  was  wroth,  and  could 
hardly  contain  himself ;  but  the 
Klosking  was  amused,  and  rather 
pleased.  ''Mademoiselle  has  posi- 
tive tastes  in  music,"  said  she;  ''all 
the  better." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  spinster,  "  most 
music  is  mere  noise.  I  hate  and 
despise  forty-nine  compositions  out 
of  fifty;  but  the  fiftieth  I  adore. 
Give  me  something  simple,  with  a 
little  soul  in  it — ^if  you  can." 

Ina  Klosking  looked  at  her,  and 
observed  her  age  and  her  dress,  the 
latter    old-fashioned.      She    said, 


quietly,  "  Will  mademolBelle  do  me 
the  honour  to  stand  before  mel  I 
will  sing  her  a  trifle  my  mother 
taught  me." 

The  spinster  complied,  and  bU)(A 
erect  and  stiff,  with  her  arms  fold- 
ed. Ina  fixed  her  deep  eyes  on 
her,  playing  a  liquid  prelude  aU  tk 
time,  then  swelled  her  chest  and 
sang  the  old  Venetian  canzonet,  "  n 
pescatore  dell'  onda."  It  is  a  small 
thing,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
genius  of  song.  The  Klosking  sang 
this  trifle  with  a  voice  so  grand, 
sonorous,  and  sweet,  and,  above  all, 
with  such  feeling,  taste,  and  puiity, 
that  somehow  she  transported  her 
hearers  to  Venetian  waters,  moon- 
lit, and  thnlled  them  to  the  heart; 
while  the  great  glass  chandelier 
kept  ringing  very  audibly,  so  true, 
massive,  and  vibrating  were  her 
tones  in  that  large  empty  room. 

At  the  first  verse  that  cross-grain- 
ed spinster,  with  real  likes  and  dis^ 
likes,  put  a  bony  hand  quietly  he- 
fore  her  eyes.  At  the  last,  she 
made  three  strides,  as  a  soldier 
marches,  and  fell  all  of  a  piece,  lil» 
a  wooden  mannequioj  on  the  sing- 
er's neck.  "  Take  my  piano,"  she 
sobbed,  "for  you  have  taken  the 
heart  out  of  my  body." 

Ina  returned  her  embrace,  and 
did  not  conceal  her  pleasure.  '*^ 
am  very  proud  of  such  a  conquest," 
said  she. 

From  that  hour  Ina  was  the 
landlady's  pet  The  room  and  piano 
were  made  over  to  her,  and,  being 
in  a  great  fright  at  what  she  had 
undertaken,  she  studied  and  prac- 
tised her  part  night  and  day.  She 
made  Ashmead  call  a  rehearsal  next 
day,  and  she  came  home  from  it 
wretched  and  almost  hysterical. 

She  summoned  her  slave  AA- 
mead ;  he  stood  before  her  with  an 
air  of  hypocritical  submission. 

"  The  Flute  was  not  at  rehearsal, 
sir,"  said  she,  severely;  "nor 
Oboe,  nor  the  Violoncello." 
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''  Just  like  'em/'  said  Ashmead, 
tranquilly. 

"  The  Tenor  is  a  quavering  stick. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  think  that 
an  unmanly  trembling  of  the  voice 
represents  every  manly  passion.'' 

"  Their  name  is  legion." 

''The  Soprano  is  insipid.  And 
they  are  all  imperfect — contentedly 
imperfect  How  can  people  sing 
incorrectly  ?     It  is  like  lying." 

''  That  is  what  makes  it  so  com- 
mon ;  he  !  he  ! " 

"  I  do  not  desire  wit,  but  conso- 
lation. I  believe  you  are  Mephis- 
topheles  himself  in  disguise;  for 
ever  since  I  signed  that  diabolical 


compact  you  made  me,  I  have  been 
in  a  state  of  terror,  agitation,  mis- 
giving, and  misery — and  I  thank 
and  bless  you  for  it ;  for  these 
thorns  and  nettles  they  lacerate  me, 
and  make  me  live.  They  break 
the  dull  lethargic  agony  of  utter 
desolation." 

Then,  as  her  nerves  were  female 
nerves,  and  her  fortitude  female 
fortitude,  she  gave  way,  for  once, 
and  began  to  cry  patiently. 

Ashmead  the  practical  went 
softly  away,  and  left  her,  as  we 
must  leave  her  for  a  time,  to  battle 
her  business  with  one  hand,  and 
her  sorrow  with  the  other. 


CHAPTER  II. 


In  the  Hotel  Eussie,  at  Frankfort, 
there  was  a  grand  apartment,  lofty, 
spacious,  and  richly  furnished,  with 
a  broad  balcony  overlooking  the 
Platz,  and  roofed,  so  to  speak,  with 
coloured  sun-blinds,  which  softened 
the  glare  of  the  Ebineland  sun  to  a 
rosy  and  mellow  delight. 

In  the  verandah,  a  tall  English 
gentleman  was  leaning  over  the  bal- 
cony, smoking  a  cigar,  and  being 
courted  by  a  fair  young  lady; 
her  light-grey  eyes  dwelt  on  him 
in  a  way  to  magnetise  a  man ;  and 
she  purred  pretty  nothings  at  his 
ear,  in  a  soft  tone  she  reserved  for 
males;  her  voice  was  clear,  loud, 
and  rather  high-pitched  whenever 
she  spoke  to  a  person  of  her  own 
sex :  a  comely  English  blonde,  with 
pale  eyelashes;  a  keen,  sensible 
girl,  and  not  a  downright  wicked 
one ;  only  bom  artful.  This  was 
Fanny  Dover ;  and  the  tall  gentle- 
man— whose  relation  she  was,  and 
whose  wife  she  resolved  to  be  in 
one  year,  three  years,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  his  power  of  resistance 
— was  Harrington  Vizard,  a  Bar- 
fordshire  squire,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand acres,  and  a  library. 


As  for  Fanny,  she  Tiad  only 
£2000  in  all  the  world;  so  com- 
pensating iN'ature  endowed  her  with 
a  fair  complexion,  grey,  mesmeric 
eyes,  art,  and  resolution — qualities 
that  often  enable  a  poor  girl  to 
conquer  landed  estates,  with  their 
male  encumbrances. 

Beautiful  and  delicate — on  the 
surface — as  was  Miss  Dover's  court- 
ship of  her  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved, it  did  not  strike  fire;  it 
neither  pleased  nor  annoyed  him; 
it  fell  as  dead  as  a  lantern  firing 
on  an  iceberg.  Not  that  he  dis- 
liked her  by  any  means.  But  he 
was  thirty-two,  had  seen  the  world, 
and  had  been  unlucky  with  women. 
So  he  was  now  a  divoreSj  and  a 
declared  woman-hater;  railed  on 
them,  and  kept  them  at  arm's 
length,  Fanny  Dover  included.  It 
was  really  comical  to  see  with  what 
perfect  coolness  and  cynical  apathy 
he  parried  the  stealthy  advances  of 
this  cat-like  girl,  a  mistress  in  the 
art  of  pleasing — when  she  chose. 

Inside  the  room,  on  a  couch  of 
crimson  velvet,  sat  a  young  lady  of 
rare  and  dazzling  beauty.  Her  face 
was  a  long  but  perfect  oval,  pure 
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forehead,  straight  nose,  with  ex- 
quisite nostrils;  coral  lips,  and  ivory 
teeth.  But  what  first  struck  the 
beholder  were  her  glorious  dark 
eyes,  and  magnificent  eyebrows  as 
black  as  jet  Her  hair  was  really 
Hke  a  raven's  dark  purple  wing. 

These  beauties,  in  a  stem  char- 
acter, might  have  inspired  awe; 
the  more  so  as  her  form  and  limbs 
were  grand  and  statuesque  for  her 
age ;  but  all  was  softened  down  to 
sweet  womanhood  by  long  silken 
lashes,  often  lowered,  and  a  gracious 
face  that  blushed  at  a  word,  blushed 
little,  blushed  much,  blushed  pinky, 
blushed  pink,  blushed  roseate, 
blushed  rosy;  and,  I  am  sony  to 
say,  blushed  crimson,  and  even 
scarlet,  in  the  course  of  those  events 
I  am  about  to  record,  as  unblush- 
ing as  turnip,  and  cool  as  cucumber. 
This  scale  of  blushes  arose  not  out 
of  modesty  alone,  but  out  of  the 
wide  range  of  her  sensibility.  On 
hearing  of  a  noble  deed,  she  blushed 
warm  approbation;  at  a  worthy 
sentiment,  she  blushed  heartfelt 
sympathy.  If  you  said  a  thing  at 
the  fire  that  might  hurt  some  per- 
son at  the  farthest  window,  she 
would  blush  for  fear  it  should  be 
overheard,  and  cause  pain. 

In  short,  it  was  her  peculiarity  to 
blush  readily  for  matters  quite  out- 
side herself,  and  to  show  the  male 
observer  (if  any)  the  amazing  sen- 
sibility, apart  from  egotism,  that 
sometimes  adorns  a  young,  high- 
minded  woman,  not  yet  hardened 
by  the  world. 

This  young  lady  was  Zoe  Vizard, 
daughter  of  Harrington's  father,  by 
a  Greek  mother,  who  died  when  she 
was  twelve  years  of  age.  Her  mix- 
ed origin  showed  itself  curiously : 
in  her  figure  and  face  she  was  all 
Oreek,  even  to  her  hand,  which  was 
moulded  divinely,  but  as  long  and 
large  as  befitted  her  long,  grand, 
antique  arm;  but  her  mind  was 
Northern;  not  a  grain  of  Greek  sub- 


tlety in  it.  Indeed  she  would  bave 
made  a  poor  hand  at  dark  deceit, 
with  a  transparent  face  and  eloquent 
blood,  that  kept  coursing  from  her 
heart  to  her  cheeks  and  back  agaiu, 
and  painting  her  thoughts  upon  her 
oountenanoe. 

Having  installed  herself^  with 
feminine  instinct^  in  a  crimson 
couch  that  framed  her  to  peifec^ 
tion,  Zoe  Vizard  was  at  work— em- 
broidering.  She  had  some  fioweis, 
and  their  leaves,  lying  near  her  on 
a  little  table,  and,  with  coloured 
sUks,  chenillBj  &c.,  she  imitated 
each  flower  and  its  leaf  veiy  adroitly, 
without  a  pattern.  This  was  clever, 
and,  indeed,  rather  a  rare  talent; 
but  she  lowered  her  head  over  this 
work,  with  a  demure,  beaming  com- 
placency embroidery  alone  never 
yet  excited  without  external  assist- 
ance. Accordingly,  on  a  large  stool, 
or  little  ottoman,  at  her  feet^  but  at 
a  respectful  distance,  sat  a  yonng 
man,  almost  her  match  in  beauty, 
though  in  quite  another  style.  In 
height  about  five  feet  ten,  broad- 
shouldered,  clean  built,  a  model  of 
strength,  agility,  and  grace :  his 
face  fair,  fresh,  and  healthy-looking ; 
his  large  eyes  hazel ;  the  crisp  curl- 
ing hair  on  his  shapely  head  a  won- 
derful brown  in  the  mass,  but  with 
one  thin  streak  of  gold  above  the 
forehead,  and  all  the  loose  hain 
glittering  golden :  a  short- clipped 
moustache  saved  him  from  loolong 
too  feminine,  yet  did  not  hide  his 
expressive  mouth :  he  bad  white 
hands,  as  soft  and  supple  as  a  wo- 
man's, a  mellow  voice,  and  a  win- 
ning tongue.  This  dangerous  young 
gentleman  was  gazing  softly  on  Zoe 
Vizard  and  purring  in  her  ear ;  and 
she  was  conscious  of  his  gaze, 
without  looking  at  him,  and  was 
sipping  the  honey,  and  showed  it, 
by  seeming  mofe  absorbed  in  her 
work  than  girls  ever  really  are. 

Matters,  however,  had  not  gone 
openly  very  far.     She  was  still  on 
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her  defence :  bo,  after  imbibing  his 
flatteries  demurely  a  long  time,  she 
discovered,  all  in  one  moment,  that 
they  were  objectionable.  '^  Dear  me, 
Mr  Seveme,"  said  she,  ''you  do 
nothing  but  pay  compliments  I " 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  sitting 
here  ? "  inquired  he. 

''  There — ^there,"  said  she :  then, 
quietly,  "  Does  it  never  occur  to  you 
tiiat  only  foolish  people  are  pleased 
with  flatteries  1" 

"  I  have  heard  that ;  but  I  don't 
believe  it  I  know  it  makes  me 
awfully  happy  whenever  you  say  a 
kind  word  of  me." 

''  That  is  far  from  proving  your 
wisdom,"  said  Zoe;  ''and,  instead 
of  dwelling  on  my  perfections,  which 
do  not  ezisty  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  things." 

"  What  things  1 " 

"  How  can  I  teU,  till  I  hear  them  1 
Well,  then,  things  about  yoursell" 

"  That  is  a  poor  subject" 

"  Let  me  be  the  judge." 

"  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  fellows  who 
are  always  talking  about  themselves : 
let  me  be  an  exception." 

This  answer  puzzled  Zoe,  and  she 
was  silent,  and  put  on  a  cold  look. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  be  re- 
fused anything  reasonable. 

Seveme  examined  her  closely,  and 
saw  he  was  expected  to  obey  her : 
he  then  resolved  to  prepare,  in  a 
day  or  two,  an  autobiography  full 
of  details,  that  should  satisfy  Zoe's 
curiosity,  and  win  her  admiration 
and  her  love.  But  he  could  not  do 
it  all  in  a  moment,  because  his 
memory  of  his  real  life  obstructed 
his  fancy.  Meantime  he  operated 
a  diversion.  He  said,  "  Set  a  poor 
fellow  an  example.  Tell  me  some- 
thing about  yotirselfsince  I  have 
the  bad  taste,  and  the  presumption, 
to  be  interested  in  you,  and  can't 
help  it.  Did  you  spring  from  the 
foam  of  the  Archipelago)  or  are 
you  descended  from  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  1" 


"  If  you  want  sensible  answers, 
ask  sensible  questions,"  said  Zoe, 
trying  to  frown  him  down  with  her 
black  brows ;  but  her  sweet  cheek 
would  tint  itself,  and  her  sweet 
mouth  smile  and  expose  much  in- 
tercoral  ivory. 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
ask  you  a  prosaic  question,  and  I 
only  hope  you  won't  think  it  im- 
pertinent How — ever — did  such 
a  strangely-assorted  party  as  yours, 
come  to  travel  together;  and,  if 
Vizard  has  turned  woman-hater,  as 
he  pretends,  how  comes  he  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  female  party,  who  are 
not  aU  of  them "  he  hesitated. 

"  Gro  on,  Mr  Seveme ;  not  all  of 
them,  what)"  said  Zoe,  prepared  to 
stand  up  for  her  sex. 

"Not  perfect)" 

"That  is  a  very  cautious  state- 
menty  and — there— you  are  as  slip- 
pery as  an  eel,  there  is  no  getting 
hold  of  you.  Well,  never  mind,  I 
will  set  you  an  example  of  com- 
municativeness, and  reveal  this 
mystery  hidden  as  yet  from  man- 
kind." 

"  Speak,  dread  queen ;  thy  ser- 
vant heareth." 

"  Ha  J  ha !  ha !  Mr  Seveme,  you 
amuse  me" 

"  You  only  interest  me"  was  the 
soft  reply. 

Zoe  blushed  pink,  but  turned  it 
gSL  "  Then  why  do  you  not  attend 
to  my  interesting  narrative,  instead 
of  Well,  then,  it  began  with 

my  asking  the  dear  fellow  to  take 
me  a  tour,  especially  to  Rome." 

"  You  wanted  to  see  the  statues 
of  your  ancestors,  and  shame  them." 

"  Much  obliged ;  I  was  not  quite 
such  a  goose.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Colosseum  and 
Trajan's  pillar,  and  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  the  one  everlasting  city, 
that  binds  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory together." 

She  flashed  her  great  eyes  on  him, 
and  he  was  dumb.    She  had  risen 
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above  the  region  of  his  ideas.  Hav- 
ing silenced  her  commentator,  she 
returned  to  her  story.  "  Well,  dear 
Harrington  said  '  yes '  directly.  So 
then  I  told  Fanny;  and  she  said, 
*  Oh,  do  take  me  with  you  ! '  Now, 
of  course  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
have  Eanny;  she  is  my  relation, 
and  my  friend." 

"  Happy  girl ! " 

'^  Be  quiet,  please.  So  I  asked 
Harrington  to  let  me  have  Fanny 
with  us,  and  you  should  have  seen 
his  face.     What !  he  travel  with  a 

couple  of  us !    He I  don't  see 

why  I  should  tell  you  what  the 
monster  said." 

"  Oh  yes,  please  do." 

"  You  won't  go  telling  anybody 
else,  then  1 " 

"Not  a  living  soul,  upon  my 
honour." 

"  Well,  then,  he  said  " — she  be- 
gan to  blush  like  a  rose — "  that  he 
looked  on  me  as  a  mere  female  in 
embryo;  I  had  not  yet  developed  the 
vices  of  my  sex.  But  Fanny  Dover 
was  a  ripe  flirt,  and  she  would  set 
me  flirting,  and  how  could  he  man- 
age the  pairl  In  short,  sir,  he  re- 
fused to  take  us,  and  gave  his  rea- 
sons, such  as  they  were,  poor  dear  ! 
Then  I  had  to  tell  Fanny.  Then 
she  began  to  cry,  and  told  me  to  go 
without  her.  But  I  would  not  do 
that,  when  I  had  once  asked  her. 
Then  she  clung  round  my  neck,  and 
kissed  me,  and  begged  me  to  be  cross 
and  sullen,  and  tire  out  dear  Har- 
rington." 

"  That  is  like  her." 

"  How  do  you  know  1 "  said  Zoe, 
sharply. 

"  Ob,  I  have  studied  her  charac- 
ter." 

"  When,  pray  ?"  said  Zoe,  ironi- 
cally, yet  blushing  a  little,  because 
her  secret  meaning  was,  "Tou  are 
always  at  my  apron-strings,  and 
have  no  time  to  fathom  Fanny." 

"  When  I  have  nothing  better  to 
do;  when  you  are  out  of  the  room." 


''  Well,  I  shall  be  out  of  the  room 
very  soon,  if  you  say  another  word.'' 

"  And  serve  me  right,  too.  I  am 
a  fool  to  talk,  when  you  allow  me 
to  listen." 

"  He  is  incorrigible,"  siud  Zoe, 
pathetically.  "Well,  then,  I  re- 
fused to  pout  at  Harrington.  It  is 
not  as  if  he  had  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust women,  poor  dear  darling !  1 
invited  Fanny  to  stay  a  month  with 
us ;  and,  when  once  she  was  in  the 
house,  she  soon  got  over  me,  and 
persuaded  me  to  play  sad,  and 
showed  me  how  to  do  it.  So  we 
wore  long  fiices,  and  sweet  resig- 
nation, and  were  never  cross,  but 
kept  turning  tearful  eyes  upon  our 
victim." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  How  absurd  of 
Vizard  to  tell  you  that  two  womea 
would  be  too  much  for  one  man." 

"  No,  it  was  the  truth;  and  girls 
are  artful  creatures,  especially  when 
they  put  their  heads  together.  But 
hear  the  end  of  all  our  conning. 
One  day,  after  dinner,  Hairington 
asked  us  to  sit  opposite  him ;  so  we 
did,  and  felt  guilty.  He  surveyed 
us  in  silence  a  little  while,  and  then 
he  said :  *  My  young  friends,  you 
have  played  your  little  game  pretty 
well,  especially  you,  Zoe,  that  are  a 
novice  in  the  fine  arts  compared 
with  Miss  Dover. '  Histrionic  talent 
ought  to  be  rewarded;  he  would 
relent,  and  take  us  abroad,  on  one 
condition  :  there  must  be  a  chape- 
ron. *A11  the  better,'  said  we 
hypocrites,  eagerly ;  *  and  who  I ' " 

"  *  Oh,  a  person  equal  to  the 
occasion — ^an  old  maid  as  bitter 
against  men  as  ever  grapes  were 
sour.  She  would  follow  us  up- 
stairs, down -stairs,  and  into  my 
lady's  chamber.  She  would  have 
an  eye  at  the  keyhole  by  day,  and 
an  ear  by  night,  when  we  went  up 
to  bed  and  talked  over  the  events 
of  our  frivolous  day.'  In  shor^  he 
enumerated  our  duenna's  perfections 
till  our  blood  ran  cold ;  and  it  was 
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ever  so  long  before  he  would  tell  us 
who  it  was — ^Aunt  Maitland.  We 
screamed  with  surprise.  They  are 
like  cat  and  dog,  and  never  agree, 
except  to  dififer.  We  sought  an 
explanation  of  this  strange  choice. 
He  obliged  us.  '  It  was  not  for  his 
gratification  he  took  the  old  cat,  it 
was  for  us.  She  would  relieve  him 
of  a  vast  responsibility.  The  vices 
of  her  character  would  prove  too 
strong  for  the  little  faults  of  ours, 
which  were  only  volatility,  frivolity, 
flirtation' — I  will  not  teU  you  what 
he  said." 

"I  seem  to  hear  Harrington 
talking,"  said  Seveme.  "  What  on 
earth  makes  him  so  hard  upon 
women  1  Would  you  mind  telling 
me  that  1 " 

"Kever  ask  me  that  question 
again,"  said  Zoe,  with  sudden 
gravity. 

"  Well,  I  won't  j  rU  get  it  out  of 
him." 

"  If  you  say  a  word  to  him  about 
it,  I  shall  be  shocked  and  offended." 

She  was  pale  and  red  by  turns  ; 
but  Seveme  bowed  his  head  with 
a  respectful  submission  that  dis- 
armed  her  directly.  She  turned 
her  head  away,  and  Severne,  watch- 
ing her,  saw  her  eyes  fill. 

'^  How  is  it,"  said  she,  thought- 
fully, and  looking  away  from  him, 
'*  that  men  leave  out  their  sisters, 
when  they  sum  up  womankind? 
Are  not  we  women  too  1  My  poor 
brother  quite  forgets  he  has  one 
vroman  who  will  never,  never  desert 
nor  deceive  him ;  dear,  darling 
fellow  1 "  and  with  these  three  last 
words  she  rose,  and  kissed  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  and  waved  the  kiss 
to  Vizard  with  that  free  magnitude 
of  gesture  which  belonged  to  anti- 
quity: it  struck  the  Anglo-Saxon 
flirt  at  her  feet  with  amazement. 
Not  having  good  enough  under  his 
skin  to  sympathise  wit]b  that  pious 
impulse,  he  first  stagnated  a  little 
whUe,  and  then,  not  to  be  silent 


altogether,  made  his  little,  stale, 
commonplace  comment  on  what  she 
had  told  him.  "  Why,  it  is  like  a 
novel." 

"A  very  unromantic  one,"  re- 
plied Zoe. 

"I  don't  know  that.  I  have 
read  very  interesting  novels  with 
fewer  new  characters  than  this : 
there's  a  dark  beauty,  and  a  fair, 
and  a  duenna  with  an  eagle  eye  and 
an  aquiline  nose." 

"  Hush !"  said  Zoe ;  "  that  is  her 
room :"  and  pointed  to  a  chamber- 
door  that  opened  into  the  apart- 
ment 

Oh,  marvellous  female  instinct ! 
The  duenna  in  charge  was,  at  that 
moment,  behind  that  very  door, 
and  her  eye  and  her  ear  at  the  key- 
hole, turn  about. 

Severne  continued  his  remarks, 
but  in  a  lower  voice. 

"Then  there's  a  woman-hater 
and  a  man-hater:  good  for  dialogue." 

Now  this  banter  did  not  please 
Zoe;  so  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
Seveme,  and  said,  "You  forget 
the  principal  figure — a  mysterious 
young  gentleman  who  looks  nine- 
teen and  is  twenty-nine,  and  was 
lost  sight  of  in  England  nine  years 
ago.  He  has  been  travelling  ever 
since,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
flirted ;  we  gather  so  much,  from 
his  accomplishment  in  the  art : 
fluent,  not  to  say  voluble  at  times, 
but  no  egotist;  for  he  never  teUs 
you  anything  about  himself,  nor 
even  about  his  family;  still  less 
about  the  numerous  affaires  du  coeur 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
Perhaps  he  is  reserving  it  all  for 
the  third  volume." 

The  attack  was  strong  and  sud- 
den, but  it  failed.  Seveme,  within 
the  limits  of  his  experience,  was  a 
consummate  artist,  and  this  situa- 
tion was  not  new  to  him.  He  cast 
one  gently  reproachful  glance  on 
her,  then  lowered  his  eyes  to  the 
carpet,  and  kept  them  there.     "  I>o 
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jou  think,"  said  he,  in  a  low  de- 
jected yoice,  "it  can  be  any  plea- 
sure to  a  man  to  relate  the  follies 
of  an  idle,  aimless  life — and  to  you, 
who  have  given  me  higher  aspira- 
tions, and  made  me  awfully  sorry 
I  cannot  live  my  whole  life  over 
again)'  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  the 
years  I  have  wasted,"  said  he ; ''  and 
how  can  I  talk  to  you,  whom  I 
reverence,  of  the  past  follies  I  de- 
spise? No,  pray  don't  ask  me  to  risk 
your  esteem.     It  is  so  dear  to  me." 

Then  this  artist  put  in  practice  a 
little  manoeuvre  he  had  learned,  of 
compressing  his  muscles  and  forcing 
a  little  unwilling  water  into  his 
eyes.  So,  at  the  end  of  his  pretty 
little  speech,  he  raised  two  gentle 
imploring  eyes,  with  half  a  tear  in 
each  of  them.  To  be  sure,  nature 
assisted  his  art  for  once;  he  did  bit- 
terly regret,  but  out  of  pure  egot- 
ism, the  years  he  had  wasted,  and 
wished,  with  all  his  hearty  he  had 
never  known  any  woman  but  Zoe 
Vizard. 

The  combination  of  art  and  sincer- 
ity were  too  much  for  the  guileless 
and  inexperienced  Zoe.  She  was 
grieved  at  the  pain  she  had  given, 
and  rose  to  retire ;  for  she  felt  they 
were  both  on  dangerous  ground : 
but,  as  she  turned  away,  she  made 
a  Uttle  deprecating  gesture,  and 
said  softly,  "  Forgive  me." 

That  soft  tone  gave  Seveme  cour- 
age, and  that  gesture  gave  him  an 
opportunity;  he  seized  her  hand, 
murmured,  '^  Angel  of  goodness  ! " 
and  bestowed  a  long,  loving  kiss  on 
her  hand  that  made  it  quiver  under 
his  lips. 

'<0h!"  cried  Miss  Maitland, 
bursting  into  the  room  at  the  nick 
of  time,  yet  feigning  amazement. 

Fanny  heard  the  ejaculations,  and 
whipped  away  £rom  Harrington, 
into  the  window.  Zoe  with  no  mo- 
tive but  her  own  coyness  had  al- 
ready snatched  her  hand  away  from 
Severne. 


But  both  young  ladies  were  one 
moment  too  late.  The  eagle  eye  of 
a  terrible  old  maid  had  embraced 
the  entire  situation,  and  they  saw 
she  had. 

Harrington  Vizard,  Esq.,  smoked 
on,  with  his  back  to  flie  group.  Bat 
the  rest  were  a  picture  :  the  mutin- 
ous face  and  keen  eyes  of  Fanny 
Dover,  bristling  witiii  defence,  at 
the  window;  Zoe  blushing  crimson, 
and  newly  started  away  ftom  her 
too  enterprising  wooer;  and  the  taU, 
thin,  grim  old  maid,  standing  stiff, 
as  sentinel,  at  the  bedroom  door, 
and  gimleting  both  her  charges 
alternately  with  steel-grey  orbs,— 
she  seemed  like  an  owl,  all  eyes  and 
beak. 

When  the  chaperon  had  fixed  the 
situation  thoroughly,  she  stalked 
erect  into  the  room,  and  said,  very 
expressively, ''  I  am  afraid  I  disturb 
you." 

Zoe,  from  ciimeon,  blushed  sca^ 
let,  and  hung  her  head ;  but  Fanny 
was  ready. 

''  La !  aunt,"  said  she,  ironically, 
and  with  pertness  infinite,  ''yoa 
know  you  are  always  welcome. 
Where  ever  have  you  been  all  this 
time  f  We  were  afindd  we  had  lost 
you." 

Aunt  fired  her  pistol  in  reply: 
"I  was  not  far  off — most  fortu- 
nately." 

Zoe,  finding  that,  even  under 
crushing  circumstances,  Fanny  had 
fight  in  her,  glided  instantly  to  her 
side,  and  Aunt  Maitland  opened 
battle  all  round. 

"May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  she  to 
Seveme,  with  a  horrible  smile, 
**  what  you  were  doing  when  I  came 
int" 

Zoe  clutched  Fanny,  and  both 
awaited  Mr  Seveme's  reply  for  one 
moment  with  keen  anxiety. 

'<  My  dear  Miss  Maitland,"  said 
that  able  young  man  very  respect- 
fully, yet  with  a  sort  of  cheerW 
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readiness,  as  if  he  was  delighted  at 
her  deigning  to  question  him,  '^  to 
tell  you  the  trut^  I  was  admiring 
Miss  Vizard's  diamond  ring." 

Fanny  tittered;  Zoe  blushed 
again  at  such  a  fib  and  such  aplomb, 

"  Oh,  indeed  1  '*  said  Miss  Mait- 
land ;  *^  you  were  admiring  it  very 
close,  sir." 

"  It  is  like  herself— it  will  bear 
inspection." 

This  was  wormwood  to  Miss 
Maitland.  '^  Even  in  our  ashes  live 
their  wonted  fires;"  and,  though 
she  was  sixty,  she  disliked  to  hear 
a  young  woman  praised.  She 
bridled,  then  returned  to  the  at- 
tack. 

'*  JS'ezt  time  you  wish  to  inspect 
it,  you  had  better  ask  her  to  take  it 
off  and  show  you." 

"May  I,  Miss  Maitlandl"  in- 
quired ike  ingenuous  youth.  "  She 
would  not  thmk  that  a  liberty  1 " 

His  mild  effrontery  staggered  her 
for  a  moment,  and  she  glared  at  him, 
speechless ;  but  soon  recovered,  and 
said,  bitterly,  "Evidently  not," 
With  this  she  turned  her  back  on 
him  rather  ungraciously,  and  opened 
fire  on  her  own  sex. 

"  Zoe !"  (sharply.) 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  (faintly.) 

"Tell  your  brother — if  he  can 
leave  off  smoking — I  wish  to  speak 
to  him." 

Zoe  hung  her  head,  and  was  in 
na  hurry  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
posed conference. 

While  she  deliberated,  says  Fanny, 
with  vast  alacrity,  "I'll  tell  him, 
aunt." 

"Oh,  Fanny!"  murmured  Zoe, 
in  a  reproachful  whisper. 

"All  right!"  whispered  Fanny, 
in  reply,  and  whipped  out  on  to  the 
balcony.  "  Here 's  Aunt  Maitland 
wants  to  know  if  you  ever  leave  off 
smoking;"  and  she  threw  a  most 
aggressive  manner  into  the  query. 

The  big  man  replied,  composedly, 
"  Tell  her  I  do— at  meab  and  pray- 


ers ;  but  I  always  sleep  with  a  pipe 
in  my  mouth — heavily  insured!" 

"Well,  then,  you  mustn't;  for 
she  has  something  very  particular 
to  say  to  you,  when  you've  done 
smoking." 

"  Something  particular !  That 
means  something  disagreeable.  Tell 
her  I  shall  be  smoking  all  day  to- 
day." 

Fanny  danced  into  the  room  and 
said,  "  He  says  he  shall  be  smoking 
all  day  under  the  circumstances." 

Miss  Maitland  gave  this  faithful 
messenger  the  look  of  a  basihsk,  and 
flounced  to  her  own  room.  The 
young  ladies  instantly  stepped  out 
on  the  balcony,  and  got  one  on  each 
side  of  Harrington,  with  the  femi- 
nine instinct  of  propitiation;  for 
they  felt  sure  the  enemy  would  tell, 
soon  or  late. 

"  What  does  the  old  cat  want  to 
talk  to  me  about  1"  said  Harrington, 
lazily,  to  Fanny. 

It  was  Zoe  who  replied — 

"Can't  you  guess,  dearl"  said 
she,  tenderly — "our  misconduct." 
Then  she  put  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der, as  much  as  to  say,  "But  we 
have  a  more  lenient  judge  here." 

"  As  if  I  could  not  see  that  with- 
out her  assistance,"  said  Harring- 
ton Vizard.  (Puff!)  At  which 
comfortable  reply  Zoe  looked  very 
rueful,  and  Fanny  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

Soon  after  this,  Fanny  gave  Zoe 
a  look,  and  they  retired  to  their 
rooms ;  and  Zoe  said  she  would 
never  come  out  again,  and  Fanny 
must  stay  with  her.  Fanny  felt 
sure  ennui  would  thaw  that  resolve 
in  a  few  hours ;  so  she  submitted, 
but  declared  it  was  absurd,  and  the 
very  way  to  give  A  perfect  trifle 
importance. 

"  Kiss  your  hand ! "  said  she,  dis- 
dainfully—"  that  is  nothing.  If  I 
were  the  man,  I'd  have  kissed  both 
your  cheeks  long  before  this." 

"  And  I  should  have  boxed  your 
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ears  and  made  yoa  cry/'  said  Zoe,  been  at  college  togetlier  makes  all 
with  calm  superiority.  the  difference.  I  don't  mind  tell- 
So  she  had  her  way,  and  the  de-  ing  you  that  I  have  never  been  at 
sorted  Seveme  felt  dull,  but  was  too  Homburg,  without  taking  a  tuin 
good  a  general  to  show  it :  he  be-  at  the  table,  and  I  am  grizzling 
stowed  his  welcome  company  on  'awfully  now  at  not  having  sent  to 
Mr  Vizard,  walked  with  him,  talked  my  man  of  business  for  funds." 
with  him,  and  made  himself  so  '' How  much  do  you  want  1  that 
agreeable,  that  Vizard,  who  admired  is  the  only  question." 
him  greatly,  said  to  him,  "  What  a  "  Glad  to  hear  it,"  thought  Sev- 
good  fellow  you  are,  to  bestow  your  erne.  "  Well,  let  me  see,  you  can't 
sunshine  on  me !  I  began  to  be  back  your  luck  with  less  than  five 
afraid  those  girls  had  got  you,  and  hundred." 

tied  you  to  their  apron-strings  al-  ''  Well,  but  we  have  been  out 

together.  two  months ;  I  am  afraid  I  haven't 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Seveme ;  "  they  so  much  left.    Just  let  me  see."   He 

are  charming :   but,  after  all,  one  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  ex- 

can't  do  without  a  male  friend ;  amined  his  letter  of  credit.    "  Do 

there  are  so  few  things  that  interest  you  want  it  to-day  ? " 

ladies.      Unless  you  can  talk  red-  "  Why,  yes ;  I  do." 

hot  religion,  you  are  bound  to  flirt  '^  Well,  then,  I  am  afraid  you 

with   them  a  little.      To  be  sure,  can  only  have  three  hundred.    But 

they  look  shy—  if  you  do ;  but,  if  I  will  telegraph  Herries,  and  funds 

you  don't "  will  be  here  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  They  are  bored  j  whereas  they  "  All  right,"  said  Seveme. 

only   looked    shy.      I  know    'em.  Vizard  took  him  to  the  bank,  and 

Call  another  subject,  please."  exhausted  his  letter  of  credit ;  then 

<^  WeU,  I  will ;   but  perhaps  it  to   the   telegraph   office,   and  tele- 
may  not  be  so  agreeable  a  one."  graphed  Herries  to  enlarge  his  cie- 

"  That  is  very  unlikely,"  said  the  dit  at  once.     He  handed  Seveme 

woman-hater,  drily.  the   three   hundred   pounds.     The 

'*  Well,  it  is  Tin.  I'm  rather  young  man's  eye  flashed,  and  it  cost 
short.  You  see,  when  I  fell  in  with  him  an  effort  not  to  snatch  them 
you  at  Monaco,  I  had  no  idea  of  and  wave  them  over  his  head,  with 
coming  this  way :  but  meeting  with  joy ;  but  he  controlled  himself,  and 
an  old  college  friend — what  a  tie  took  them  like  twopence  half- 
college  is,  isn't  iti  there  is  no-  penny.  "Thank  you,  old  fellow," 
thing  like  it ;  when  you  have  said  he.  Then,  stUl  more  careless- 
'been  at  college  with  a  man,  you  ly,  "  Like  my  I  0  U?" 
seem  never  to  wear  him  out,  as  you  ''  As  you  please,"  said  Vizard, 
do  the  acquaintances  you  make  with  similar  indifference ;  only  real, 
afterwards."  After  he  had  got  the    money, 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Vizard,  Seveme's  conversational  powers  re- 

warmly.  laxed  —  short  answers  —  long  rev- 

" Isn't  iti     Kow,  for  instance,  eries. 
if  I  had  only  known  you  of  late  Vizard  observed,  stopped  short, 
years,  I  should  feel  awfully  shy  of  and  eyed  him.     "  I  remember  some- 
borrowing  a  few  hundreds  of  you —  thing  at  Oxford,  and  I  am  afiaid 
for  a  month  or  two."  you  are  a  gambler ;  if  you  are,  you 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should,  won't  be  good  for  much  till  you 

old  fellow."  have  lost  that  three  hundred    It 

"  I  should,  though.     But  having  will  be  a  dull  evening  for  me,  with- 
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out  you :  I  know  what  I'll  do— I'll 
take  my  hen-party  to  the  opera  at 
Homburg.  There  are  stalls  to  be 
got  here.  PU  get  one  for  you,  on 
the  chance  of  your  dropping  in." 

The  stalls  were  purchased,  and 
the  friends  returned  at  once  to  the 
hotel,  to  give  the  ladies  timely  in- 
timation. They  foimd  Fanny  and 
Zoe  seated,  rather  disconsolate,  in 
the  apartment  Zoe  had  formally  re- 
nounced: at  sight  of  the  stall 
tickets,  the  pair  uttered  joyful  cries, 
looked  at  each  other  and  vaniBhed. 

"  You  won't  see  them  any  more 
till  dinner-time,"  said  Vizard. 
''They  will  be  discussing  dress, 
selecting  dress,  trying  dresses,  and 
changring  dresses,  for  the  next 
three  hours."  He  turned  round 
whilst  speaking,  and  there  was 
Seveme  slipping  away  to  his  own 
bed-room. 

Thus  deserted  on  all  sides,  he 
stepped  into  the  balcony  and  lighted 
a  cigar.  Whilst  he  was  smoking  it 
he  observed  an  English  gentleman 
with  a  stalwart  figure  and  a  beauti- 
ful brown  beard,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel  "  Hollo  ! "  said 
he,  and  hailed  him.  "Hy!  TJx- 
moor !  is  that  you  % " 

Lord  Uxmoor  looked  up,  and 
knew  him.  He  entered  the  hotel, 
and  the  next  minute  the  waiter 
ushered  him  into  Vizard's  sitting- 
room. 

Lord  Uxmoor,  like  Mr  Vizard, 
was  a  landed  proprietor  in  Barford- 
shire.  The  county  is  large,  and 
they  lived  too  many  miles  apart  to 
visit ;  but  they  met,  and  agreed,  at 
elections  and  county  business,  and 
had  a  respect  for  each  other. 

Meeting  at  Frankfort,  these  two 
found  plenty  to  say  to  each  other 
about  home ;  and  as  Lord  Uxmoor 
was  alone,  Vizard  asked  him  to 
dine.  "  You  will  balance  us,"  said 
he:  "we  are  terribly  over-petti- 
coated,  and  one  of  them  is  an  old 
maid.     We  generally  dine  at  the 
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tabl&^hSte,  but  I  have  ordered 
dinner  here  to-day :  we  are  going 
to  the  opera  at  Homburg.  You 
are  not  obliged  to  do  that,  you 
know.  You  are  in  for  a  bad  dinner, 
that  is  alL" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Lord 
Uxmoor,  "  I  don't  care  for  music." 

"  Then  you  deserve  a  statue  for 
not  pretending  to  love  it.  I  adore 
it,  for  my  part ;  and  I  wish  I  was 
going  alone,  for  my  hens  will  be 
sure  to  cackle  nud  apropos,  and 
spoil  some  famous  melody  with 
talking  about  it,  and  who  sang  it 
in  London,  instead  of  listening  to 
it^  and  thanking  God  for  it,  in  deep 
silence." 

Lord  Uxmoor  stared  a  little  at 
this  sudden  sally,  for  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  Vizard's  one  eccen- 
tricity, having  met  him  only  on 
county  business,  at  which  he  was 
extra  rational,  and  passed  for  a 
great  scholar.  He  really  did  suck 
good  books  as  well  as  cigars. 

After  a  few  more  words,  they 
parted  till  dinner-time. 

Lord  Uxmoor  came  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  found  his  host  and  Miss 
Maitland,  whom  he  knew ;  and  he 
was  in  languid  conversation  with 
them,  when  a  side-door  opened,  and 
in  walked  Fanny  Dover,  fair  and 
bright,  in  Cambridge  blue,  her  hair 
well  dressed  by  Zoe's  maid  in  the 
style  of  the  day.  Lord  Uxmoor 
rose,  and  received  his  fair  country- 
woman with  respectful  zeal;  he 
had  met  her  once  before.  She  too 
sparkled  with  pleasure  at  meeting 
a  Barfordshire  squire  with  a  long 
pedigree,  purse,  and  beard,  three 
things  she  admired  greatly. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  in  glided 
Zoe,  and  seemed  to  extinguish 
everybody,  and  even  to  pale  the 
lights,  with  her  dark,  yet  sun-like 
beauty.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
creamy -white  satin  that  glinted 
like  mother-of-pearl,  its  sheen  and 
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gloiy  unfrittered  with  a  single 
idiotic  trimming;  on  her  breast  a 
large  diamond  cross.  Her  head 
was  an  Athenian  sculpture— no 
chignon^  but  the  tight  coils  of  an- 
tiquity ;  at  their  side  one  diamond 
star  sparkled  vivid  flame,  by  its 
contrast  with  those  polished  ebon 
snakes. 

Lord  Uxmoor  was  dazzled,  trans- 
fixed, at  the  vision,  and  bowed 
very  low  when  Vizaird  introduced 
him  in  an  off-hand  way,  saying, 
"My  sister,  Miss  Vizard — but  I 
daresay  you  have  met  her  at  the 
county  balls." 

"I  have  never  been  so  fortunate," 
said  Uxmoor,  humbly. 

"I  have,"  said  Zoe  j  "that  is,  I 
saw  you  waltzing  with  Lady  Betty 
Gore,  at  the  race  ball,  two  years 
ago. 

"  What ! "  said  Vizard,  alarmed. 
"  Uxmoor,  were  you  waltzing  with 
Lady  Betty  Gore  1" 

"You  have  it  on  too  high  an 
authority  for  me  to  contradict." 

Finding  Zoe  was  to  be  trusted 
as  a  county  chronicle,  Vizard  turned 
sharply  to  her  and  said,  "  And  was 
he  flirting  with  herl" 

Zoe  coloured  a  little,  and  said, 
"Now,  Harrington,  how  can  I  tell  ]" 

"  You  little  hypocrite,"  said 
Vizard,  "who  can  tell  better?" 

At  this  retort  Zoe  blushed  high, 
and  the  water  came  into  her  eyes. 

Kobody  minded  that  but  Ux- 
moor, and  Vizard  went  on  to  ex- 
plain, "  That  Lady  Betty  Gore  is 
as  heartless  a  coquette  as  any  in 
the  county,  and  don't  you  flirt 
with  her,  or  you  will  get  en- 
tangled." 

"  You  disapprove  her,"  said 
Uxmoor,  coolly  ;  "  then  I  give  her 
up  for  ever."  He  looked  at  Zoe 
whOst  he  said  this,  and  felt  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  resign  Lady 
Betty  and  a  great  many  more  for 
this  peerless  creature.  He  did  not 
mean  her  to  understand  what  was 


passing  in  his  mind ;  he  did  not 
know  how  subtle  and  obsenrant 
the  most  innocent  girl  is  in  sncb 
matters.  Zoe  blushed,  and  drew 
away  from  him.  Just  then  Ned 
Seveme  came  in,  and  Vizard  intro- 
duced him  to  Uxmoor  with  great 
geniality  and  pride.  The  cbann- 
ing  young  man  was  in  a  black  snr- 
tout,  with  a  blue  scarf,  the  very  tint 
for  his  complexion. 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another, 
and  in  a  moment  Fanny  was  elected 
Zoe's  agent :  she  signalled  Seveme, 
and  when  he  came  to  her  she  said, 
for  Zoe,  "  Don't  you  know  we  are 
going  to  the  opera  at  Hom- 
buigl" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  he;  "and  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  pleasanter 
evening  than  I  shall" 

**  You  are  not  coming  with  na  V* 

"  No,"  said  he,  sorrowfully. 

"  You  had  better,"  said  Fanny, 
with  a  deal  of  quiet  point— more, 
indeed,  than  Zoe's  pride  approved. 

"Not  if  Mr  Seveme  has  some- 
thing  more  attractive,"  said  she, 
turning  palish  and  pinkish  bj 
turns. 

All  this  went  on  9otio  voce,  and 
Uxmoor,  out  of  good  breeding. 
entered  into  conversation  with  Miss 
Maitland  and  Vizard.  Seveme 
availed  himself  of  this  diveraion, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Zoe,  with  an 
air  of  gentle  reproach,  then  took  a 
letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  handed 
it  to  Fanny.  She  read  it,  and  gave 
it  to  Zoe. 

It  was  dated  from  the  "Golden 
Star,"  Hombuig. 

"Dear  Ned, — I  am  worse  to^iay, 
and  all  alone.  Now  and  then  I 
almost  fear  I  may  not  pull  through 
But  perhaps  that  is  through  being 
so  hipped.  Do  come  and  spend 
this  evening  with  me  like  a  good 
kind  fellow. 

"  Telegraph  reply. 
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"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Ned ;  "  my 
heart  bleeds  for  him." 

Zoe  was  aifected  by  this,  and 
tamed  liquid  and  loving  eyes  on 
"  dear  Ned/'  But  Fanny  stood  her 
ground.  "Go  to  '8.  T.*  to-mor- 
row morning,  but  don't  desert 
*  Z.  V.'  and  '  F.  D.'  to-night"  Zoe 
smiled. 

"But  I  have  telegraphed/'  ob- 
jected Ned. 

"  Then  telegraph  again — no/," 
said  Fanny,  firmly. 

Now  this  was  unexpected. 
Seveme  had  set  his  heart  upon 
rouge  et  rwir,  but  still  he  was 
afraid  of  offending  Zoe;  and,  be- 
sides, he  saw  Uxmoor  with  his 
noble  beard  and  brown  eyes,  cast- 
ing rapturous  glances  at  her.  "  Let 
Miss  Vizard  decide,"  said  he. 
"  Don't  let  me  be  so  unhappy  as 
to  offend  her  twice  in  one  day." 

Zoe's  pride  and  goodness  dic- 
tated her  answer,  in  spite  of  her 
wishes.  She  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Go  to  your  sick  friend." 

"There,"  said  Seveme. 

"I  hear,"  said  Fanny.  "She 
means,  'go;'  but  you  shall  repent 
it." 

"I  mean  what  I  say,"  said  Zoe, 
with  real  dignity.  "It  is  my 
habit."  And  the  next  moment  she 
quietly  left  the  room. 

She  sat  down  in  her  bedroom, 
mortified  and  alarmed.  What ! 
had  it  come  to  this,  that  she  felt 
her  heart  turn  cold,  just  because 
that  young  man  said  he  could  not 
accompany  her  —  on  a  single 
evening !  Then  first  she  discov- 
ered that  it  was  for  him  she  had 
dressed,  and  had  for  once  beauti- 
fied her  beauty — ^for  him;  that 
with  Fanny  she  had  dwelt  upon 
the  delights  of  the  music,  but  had 
secretly  thought  of  appearing  pub- 
licly on  his  arm,  and  dazzling 
people  by  their  united  and  con- 
trasted b^uty. 

She  rose,  all  of  a  sudden,  and 


looked  keenly  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
to  see  if  she  had  not  somehow  over- 
rated her  attiactions.  But  the  glass 
was  reassuring ;  it  told  her  not  one 
man  in  a  million  could  go  to  a  sick 
friend  that  night,  when  he  might 
pass  the  evening  by  her  side,  and 
visit  his  friend  early  in  the  morning. 

Tears  of  mortified  vanity  were  in 
her  eyes  :  but  she  smiled  through 
them  at  the  glass  ;  then  dried  them 
carefully,  and  went  back  to  the 
dining-room  radiant  to  all  appear- 
ance. 

Dinner  was  just  served,  and  her 
brother,  to  do  honour  to  the  new- 
comer, waved  his  sister  to  a  seat  by 
Lord  Uxmoor.  He  looked  chamaed 
at  the  arrangement,  and  showed  a 
great  desire  to  please  her,  but  at 
first  was  unable  to  find  good  topics. 
After  several  timid  overtures  on  his 
part,  she  assisted  him,  out  of  good- 
nature. She  knew,  by  report,  that 
he  was  a  very  benevolent  young 
man,  bent  on  improving  the  homes, 
habits,  wages,  and  comforts  of  the 
agricultural  poor.  She  led  him  to 
this,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure,  and  his  homely  but  manly 
face  lighted  and  was  elevated  by 
the  sympathy  she  expressed  in 
these  worthy  objects.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  "What  a  Lady 
Uxmoor  this  would  make  I  She 
and  I  and  her  brother  might  leaven 
the  county." 

And  all  this  time  she  would  not 
even  bestow  a  glance  on  Seveme. 
She  was  not  an  angel.  She  had 
said,  "  Go  to  your  sick  friend  ; "  but 
she  had  not  said,  "I  will  smart 
alone — if  you  do,*' 

Seveme  sat  by  Fanny,  and  seemed 
dejected,  but,  as  usual,  polite  and 
charming.  She  was  smilingly  cmel ; 
regaled  him  with  Lord  Uxmoor's 
wealth  and  virtues,  and  said  he  was 
an  excellent  match,  and  all  she- 
Barfordshire  pulling  caps  for  him. 
Seveme  only  sighed ;  he  offered  no 
resistance:  and  at  last  she  could 
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not  go  on  nagging  a  handsome 
fellow  who  only  sighed,  so  she 
said,  ''Well,  there;  I  advise  you 
to  join  US  before  the  opera  is  over, 
that  is  alL" 

"  I  will,  I  will ! "  said  he,  eagerly. 
"  Oh,  thank  you." 

Dinner  was  despatched  rather 
rapidly,  because  of  the  opera. 

When  the  ladies  got  their  cloaks 
and  lace  scarves  to  put  over  their 
heads  coming  home,  the  party 
proved  to  be  only  three,  and  the 
tickets  five :  for  Miss  Maitland 
pleaded  headache. 

On  this.  Lord  Uxmoor  said,  <rather 
timidly,  he  should  like  to  go. 

"  Why,  you  said  you  hated 
music,"  said  Vizard. 

Lord  Uxmoor  coloured.  "I  re- 
cant," said  he,  bluntly ;  and  every- 
body saw  what  had  operated  his 
conversion.     That  is  a  pun. 

It  is  half  an  hour,  by  rail,  from 
Frankfort  to  Homburg,  and  the 
party  could  not  be  seated  together. 
Vizard  bestowed  Zqq  and  Lord 
Uxmoor  in  one  carriage,  Fanny  and 
Seveme  in  another,  and  himself 
and  a  cigar  in  a  third.  Seveme 
sat  gazing  piteously  on  Fanny 
Dover,  but  never  said  a  word.  She 
sat  and  eyed  him  satirically  for  a 
good  whUe,  and  then  she  said, 
cheerfully,  "Well,  Mr  Seveme, 
how  do  you  like  the  turn  things 
are  taking  1 " 

"Miss  Dover,  I  am  very  un- 
happy." 

"  Serves  you  right" 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  say  that  It  is 
on  you  I  depend." 


"  On  me,  sir !     What  have  I  to 
do  with  your  flirtations  1" 

"  Ko  ;  but  you  are  so  clever,  and 
so  good.  If,  for  once,  you  will 
take  a  poor  fellow's  part  with  Miss 
Vizard,  behind  my  back ;  oh,  please 
do — pray  do,"  and,  in  the  ardour  of 
entreaty,  he  caught  Fanny's  white 
hand  and  kissed  it  with  warm  but  re- 
spectful devotion.  Indeed  he  held 
it,  and  kissed  it  again  and  again, 
till  Fanny,  though  she  minded  it 
no  more  than  marble,  was  going  to 
ask  him  satirically  whether  he  had 
not  almost  done  with  it,  when  at 
last  he  contrived  to  squeeze  out  one 
of  his  little  hysterical  tears,  and  drop 
it  on  her  hand. 

Now  the  girl  was  not  butter,  like 
some  of  her  sex  ;  fax  from  it :  hat 
neither  was  she  wood;  indeed  she 
was  not  old  enough  for  that:  so 
this  crocodile  tear  won  her  for  the 
time  being.  "There — there,"— said 
she;  "don't  be  a  baby.  I'll  he 
on  your  side  to-night:  only,  if  yon 
care  for  her,  come  and  look  aiter 
her  yourself.  Beautiful  women  with 
money  won't  stand  neglect,  Mr 
Seveme;  and. why  should  theyt 
They  are  not  like  poor  me;  they 
have  got  the  game  in  their  hands." 

The  train  stopped.  Vizard's  party 
drove  to  the  opera,  and  Seveine 
ordered  a  cab  "  to  the  Golden  Star," 
meaning  to  stop  it  and  get  out ;  hut, 
looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  it 
wanted  half-an-hour  to  gambling 
time,  so  he  settled  to  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  first,  and  a  cigar ;  with  this 
view  he  let  the  man  drive  him  to 
the  "  Golden  Star." 
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CALDERON'S    MOOBISH    PLAYS. 


The  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  a  signal  triumph 
of  the  Crescent  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Europe ;  its  close  beheld 
a  no  less  signal  victory  of  the  Cross 
in  the  great  western  peninsula  of 
the  south.  On  May  29,  1453,  the 
last  Constantino  lay  "  buried  under 
a  mountain  of  the  slain/'  and  Ma- 
homet 11.  rode  proudly  through 
the  sacked  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople to  turn  St  Sophia's,  the 
mother  church  of  eastern  Christen- 
dom, into  a  mosque.  But  on 
January  2,  1492,  not  quite  forty 
years  later,  the  silver  cross  sparkled 
on  the  highest  tower  of  Granada, 
the  standards  of  Castile  and  St 
Jago  waved  from  the  Alhambra, 
and  the  Moorish  King  Abdallah 
went  forth  from  the  portal  (walled 
up  from  that  day  to  this)  to  sur- 
render the  keys  of  the  last  fortress 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  As  the  Spanish  bal- 
lad, so  admirably  rendered  by  Mr 
Lockhart,  says — 

''There  wais  crying  in  Granada  when  the 

Biin  was  going  down, 
Some  calling  on  the  Trinity,  some  calling 

on  Mahonn ; 
Here  passed  away  the  Koran,  there  in 

the  cross  was  borne, 
And  here  was  heard  the  Christian  bell, 

and  there  the  Moorish  horn  ; 
Te  Deum  laudamtia  was  up  the  Alcala 

sung, 
Down  from  the  Alhambra's  minarets  were 

all  the  crescents  flung ; 
Tlie  arms  thereon  of  Aragon  and  Castile 

they  display ; 
One  king  comes  in  in  triumph,  one  weep- 
ing goes  away." 

The  unhappy  Boabdil  (Abdallah), 
on  his  way  to  the  titular  kingdom 
reserved  for  him  in  the  Alpigarras, 
beaved  that ''  last  sigh  "  which  still 


gives  its  name  to  the  rock  on  which 
he  checked  his  horse^  and  shed  the 
tears  which  his  haughty  mother 
resented  by  the  taunt,  "You  do 
well  to  weep  like  a  woman  for 
what  you  could  not  defend  like  a 
man."  But  great  was  the  rejoicing 
throughout  Christian  Spain — great 
the  gladness  through  all  Europe. 
The  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  went 
in  solemn  procession  to  St  Peter's 
to  give  thanks  for  this  great  suc- 
cess; and  OUT  own  King  Henry 
YII.  gathered  his  nobles  and 
prelates,  with  the  chief  citizens  of 
London,  at  St  Paul's,  to  hear  the 
praises  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
"  not  only  victorious  but  apostolical 
in  the  gaining  of  new  provinces  to 
the  Christian  faith,"  who  had  thus 
"  enlarged  and  set  farther  the  bounds 
of  the  Christian  world ; "  and  to 
join  in  singing  the  Te  Deum  in 
praise  of  Him  who  had  given  this 
fair  city  into  their  hands.  It  was 
universally  felt  that  the  West  had 
redressed  the  balance  endangered 
in  the  East;  that  if  more  than 
seven  hundred  years  of  occupation 
could  not  save  the  Moor  from  ex- 
pulsion firom  a  European  throne 
when  his  time  had  come,  so  neither 
should  the  advancing  tide  of  the 
Turk  be  suffered  to  submerge  Chris- 
tendom, or  escape  the  inevitable  com- 
mand, "Thus  far  and  no  farther/' 
and  the  ebb  in  due  season.  But,  as 
so  often  happens,  the  joy  of  the  many 
was  the  sorrow  of  the  few;  and 
this  time  the  relatively  few  were 
a  nation  of  no  inconsiderable  size. 
The  next  ten  years  witnessed  really 
honest  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  observe 
the  terms  they  had  granted  to  the 
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Moors,  as  well  as  holy  efforts  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Queen's  confessor,  the 
good  Archbishop  Talavera,  to  win 
them  gently  to  the  Christian  faith. 
But,  alas !  they  also  saw  the  defeat 
of  such  well-meant  efforts,  through 
Spanish  bigotry  which  found  ex- 
pression in  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and 
through  Moorish  suspicion.  Dis- 
turbances in  Granada  itself,  a  rising 
in  the  Alpujairas  which  dyed  the 
''Green  Eiver"  deeply  with  some 
of  the  bravest  blood  in  Spain  and 
cost  the  noble  Alonzo  de  Aguilar 
his  life,*  were  followed  by  the  ter- 
rified submission  of  the  Moors,  the 
exile  of  some  of  the  boldest  of  them 
to  Africa,  and  the  nominal  conver- 
sion of  the  rest  to  Christianity  in 
1 502.  And  then,  till  the  end  came 
more  than  a  century  later  by  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  from 
Spain,  went  on  heartburnings  and 
hatreds;  the  contempt  of  haughty 
Spaniards  for  their  New-Christian 
fellow-subjects ;  the  cruel  investiga- 
tions of  the  Inquisition  into  their 
relapses  into  the  creed  of  their  fore- 
fathers; and  revolt  after  revolt, 
sometimes  wonderfully  successful 
at  first,  but  always  at  last  quenched 
in  blood.  The  most  terrible  of 
those  revolts  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  and  was  sup- 
pressed by  his  half-brother,  Don 
John  of  Austria.  An  incident  which 
occurred  in  it  furnished  the  great 
Spanish  dramatist,  Calderon,  with 
a  subject  for  one  of  his  most  touch- 
ing plays.  We  propose  to  offer  our 
readers  some  account  of  *  Love  after 
Death'  (such  is  its  name),  as  for 
other  reasons  so  for  this,  that  it  is  a 
tragedy  which  reflects  much  honour 


on  its  writer,  as  a  man  as  well  as  a 
poet.  For  it  is  one  of  those  proofs 
of  which,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  there  are  many,  that  genius 
has  sympathies  with  alien  as  well 
as  countryman,  with  foe  as  well  as 
with  firiend.  Homer  sets  us  on  the 
side  of  the  Greeks^  but  how  well 
he  makes  us  love  our  Trojan  adver- 
saries! Hector  with  the  glancing 
helm  is  dearer  to  us  than  any  Achil- 
les or  Ajax:  the  bond  of  human 
brotherhood  is  stronger,  as  we  read  of 
him,  than  more  artificial  ties.  Shake- 
speare lived  in  a  country  where  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  settle — ^in  an  age 
which,  from  its  deep  Christian  feel- 
ing, was  peculiarly  cdive  to  the  cause 
which  had  placed  them  under  the 
ban  of  centuries ;  yet,  even  when  de- 
picting the  misdeeds  of  one  of  their 
nation,  he  nobly  asked  his  audience 
of  Jew-despisers,  "  Hath  not  a  Jew 
eyes  f  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections^  pas- 
sions ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the 
same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is)"  In  'Love  after 
Death,'  Calderon  exhibits  a  similar 
generosity  of  mind.  He  forgets  the 
long  years  during  which  the  Crescent 
cast  its  baleful  influence  on  Spain, 
in  pity  for  its  blood-red  setting.  He 
forgives  the  chains  worn  by  Chris- 
tian captives  in  Moorish  dungeons, 
the  cathedrals  turned  into  mosques 
by  the  victorious  Saracens,  the  Cross 
driven  for  shelter  to  remote  fast- 
nesses of  the  Pyrenees,  as  he  con- 
templates the  long  agony  of  an  ex- 
piring nation. 


*  The  ballad  on  <*  The  Death  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  *'  telk  pathetically,  in 
Lockhart^s  beautiful  version,  how — 

"  A  hundred  and  a  hundred  dorta  are  hissing  round  his  head- 
Had  Aguilar  a  thousand  hearts,  their  blood  had  all  been  shed ; 
Faint  and  more  (kint  he  staggers  upon  the  sUppeiy  sod— > 
At  last  his  back  is  to  the  esirth,  he  gives  his  soul  to  Ood. 

Upon  the  TiUage  green  he  lay,  as  the  moon  was  shining  clear. 

And  all  the  village  damsels  to  look  on  him  draw  n«ar ; 

Th^  stood  around  all  a-gaxe,  beside  the  big  oak-tree, 

And  much  his  beauty  they  did  praise,  though  mangled  sore  was  he." 
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The  play  begins  with  a  lively 
pictuie  of  that  state  of  things  in 
Oranada  which  led  to  the  great  re- 
volt of  the  Moors.  Their  nobles, 
Christian  in  outward  profession  at 
least,  and  Spanish  in  superficial 
appearance,  are  distrusted  by  their 
sovereign  and  despised  by  the  proud 
grandees  of  Castile.  The  Moors  of  a 
humbler  class  still  cling  fondly  to 
their  old  national  dress  and  customs, 
■and  are  irritated  beyond  endurance 
by  an  unwise  decree  of  Eling  Philip 
II.  suppressing  all  these.  We  have 
been  lately  reminded,  in  the  pages  of 
our  most  popular  poet,  how  far  from 
gentle  was  King  Philip's  treatment 
of  heretic  subjects  in  our  own  coun- 
try. We  can  easily  imagine  how 
readily  the  Inquisition  could  awaken 
his  suspicions  of  subjects  who  in 
his  native  land  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing back  from  Christ  to  Mahomet. 
The  ordinance  which  he  sends  to  be 
promulgated  in  Granada,  forbidding 
the  MorLscoes,  for  the  future,  the  use 
of  the  Moorish  language  and  the 
observance  of  their  national  festiv- 
als,  besides  imposing  on  them  several 
humiliating  disabilities,  seems  pur- 
posed to  provoke  them  to  revolt,  to 
etir  up  into  a  flame  once  more  *'  the 
•dying  embers,"  as  they  say  them- 
s^ves,  ''  of  that  great  fixe  which 
of  old  burned  throughout  Spain." 
Malec,  an  aged  noble,  proud  of  his 
descent  from  the  Moorish  kings,  ven- 
tures at  the  councU  board  of  Gran- 
ada to  deprecate  the  harsh  or  sudden 
enforcement  of  this  measure,  advis- 
ing rather  that  the  Moriscoes  should 
be  gradually  weaned  from  their  an- 
cient customs.  The  haughty  Men- 
doza  spurns  this  wise  counsel,  taunts 
the  old  man  with  his  sympathy  for 
bis  despised  race,  sneers  at  his  royal 
descent,  and  finally,  as  the  altercsr 
cation  between  them  waxes  hot,  in- 
flicts on  l^i'tn  the  scarcely-to-be>par- 


doned  insult  of  a  blow.  The  coun- 
cil, indeed,  send  Mendoza  to  prison 
for  this  outrage  on  a  fellow-council- 
lor ;  and  a  strange  proposal  is  made 
for  an  accommodation,  by  a  marriage 
between  the  aged  Malec's  only  child, 
Dona  Clara,  and  the  man  whose 
aflront  to  her  father  would  thus, 
according  to  some  punctilio  of  the 
Spanish  code  of  honour,  be  repaired. 
The  young  lady  loves  another,  Don 
Alvaro— like  herself,  of  noble  Moor- 
ish blood.  Nevertheless  she  declares 
herself  quite  ready  for  the  sacrifice, 
although  she  says  it  will  kill  her  j 
since  her  father's  honour  is  dearer 
to  her  than  her  life.  She  wishes 
she  had  been  his  son,  that  she  might 
have  slain  the  man  who  has  dared  to 
offer  him  such  an  insult;  but  as, 
alas !  she  is  only  his  daughter,  she 
can  but  die  in  his  defence,  as  she 
says  to  him — 

"  Leas  the  loss,  since  here  defaced 
Lies,  my  lord,  thy  fame,  that  I 
Should  my  life  live  wretchedly, 
Than  that  thou  shouldst  live  disgraced. 
If  thy  son  I  bat  had  been, 
Wratn  wonld  urge  me  forth  to-day 
WeU  to  die,  or  well  to  slay  ; 
So  thy  daughter  must,  I  ween. 
Give  such  help  as  in  her  lies 
To  her  father  in  this  strife  : 
Therefore  I  will  be  Ms  wife, 
And  show  all  men  how  I  prize 
Thy  dear  honour ;  constantly 
For  thv  fame  to  suffer  willing. 
And,  smce  venge  I  cannot  killing. 
To  avcDge  thee  let  me  die."  * 

Happily  for  Dona  Clara  and  her 
lover  Don  Alvaro,  whom  this 
strange  declaration  stings  almost  to 
madness,  but  unhappily  for  their 
nation,  Mendoza  refuses  the  prof- 
fered* terms  of  peace,  and,  in  so 
doing,  affronts  all  the  Moorish 
nobles  mortally;  since  his  proud  de- 
claration that  a  descendant  of  the 
kings  of  Granada  is  no  fit  match 
for  a  Mendoza,  and  that  such  a 
phoenix  as  Dona  Clara  would  be 


•*«^ 


♦  This  metre  (the  same  as  in  the  Spanish)  is  always  used  by  Calderon  in  his  more 
elaborate  scenes.     His  others  are  in  assonants— the  old  Spanish  ballad  measure. 
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better  in  Arabia  tbaii  on  tbe  moun- 
tains of  Castile,  is  felt  as  a  humili- 
ating proclamation  of  their  inferi- 
ority. They  no  longer  hesitate  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
common  people  in  their  revolt. 
The  fastnesses  of  the  Alpujarras  are 
garrisoned  by  hosts  of  brave  Moors, 
who  have  thrown  off  that  Christian 
profession  which,  as  they  say,  only 
exposed  them  to  insults ;  and  a  king 
is  chosen  for  them  from  the  house 
of  their  ancient  sovereigns.  It  takes 
three  years  to  prepare  the  revolt  (the 
time  supposed  to  have  elapsed  be- 
tween Calderon's  first  and  second 
act),  during  which  thousands  of 
Moors  are  trusted  with  the  secret, 
and  keep  it  inviolate.  At  last,  when 
their  preparations  are  complete, 
relying  on  help  from  Africa,  they 
fly  to  arms,  piUage  the  Christian 
churches,  kill  the  Corregidor,  bathe 
Granada  in  blood,  and  establish 
themselves  securely  in  three  well- 
provisionod  hill -forts,  or  rather 
strong  towns — Verga,  Gavia,  and 
Galera.  They  hope  to  see  a  uni- 
versal revolt  of  the  Moriscoes.  scat- 
tered  through  various  provinces  of 
Spain,  such  as  Estremadura  and 
Valencia.  But  these  are  cautious, 
and  await  more  decided  successes 
on  the  part  of  their  brethren. 
Meantime  the  hero  of  Lepanto, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  is  despatched 
with  an  army  to  suppress  a  revolt 
which  has  outgrown  the  power  of 
the  provincial  governor  to  cope  with 
it.  The  Moors  are  awakened  from 
their  dream  of  a  restored  sovereignty 
and  full  deliverance  from  oppression 
by  his  advance  through  their  moun- 
tain passes ;  and  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  submission  to  all  that 
such  vanquished  would  have  to  ex- 
pect from  such  victors,  or  else  a 
desperate  resistance,  ending  in  an 
honourable  death,  are  the  only  two 
coiuses  open  to  them  :  nor  do  their 
chiefs,  heirs  of  the  valour  of  the 
Abencerrage  and  the  Zegri,  show 


any  hesitation  about  the  choiee.  It 
is  with  his  usual  dramatic  tact  that 
Calderon  places  this  situation  before 
us.  He  transports  us  to  a  mountain 
glen  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alpoxanas, 
where  the  grass  grows  freshly  and 
the  flowers  blow  sweetly,  for  it  is 
spring,  where  we  find  the  Moo^ 
ish  king  and  queen  enjoying,  what 
proves  to  be,  their  last  hour  of  pros- 
perity's deceitful  sunshine.  The 
young  queen's  brow  is  clouded 
already ;  for  the  faith  she  has  been 
forced  .outwardly  to  relinqaish  is 
still  dear  to  her :  nor  has  the  recol- 
lection of  the  brave  Spanish  knigbt, 
her  lover  in  happier  days,  faded 
from  her  memory.  But  she  endear- 
ours  to  look  cheerful,  for  she  is  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  her  brother, 
Don  Alvaro,  who  is  at  last  to  espouse 
Dona  Clara  in  the  presence  of  bis 
king.  The  delay,  for  more  than 
three  years,  of  their  happiness,  bas 
been  due  to  Dona  Clara  herself, 
who,  not  less  careful  for  her  lover's 
honour  than  for  her  father's,  refused 
to  bestow  her  hand  upon  him  until 
the  stain  on  her  house,  caused  by 
Mendoza's  unlucky  blow,  had  been 
effaced.  Kow  that  it  has  been 
wiped  out  by  much  Christian 
blood,  she  has  consented  to  their 
union — a  consent  given  only  too 
late,  as  the  sad  result  is  to  prove. 
While  the  procession  of  the  wed- 
ding party  is  slowly  winding  up 
the  hillside,  the  king,  Abenhum- 
eya,  calls  for  music  to  divert  the 
evident  sadness  of  his  consort. 
This  is  his  tender  and  poetic  ad- 
dress to  her : — 

"  On  soft  grass  that  trees  embower. 
Trees  that  rise  our  rocks  to  crown- 
Where  sweet  Spring,  in  state  set  dowHf 
Sammons  round  her  every  flower, 
That  her  common  wealth  in  session 
Each  bright  colour  may  disclosei 
And  sahite  as  queen  the  rose 
Over  Flora's  rich  possession, — 
Seat  thyself,  fair  spouse.     Ye  singers, 
See  if  music  can  prevail 
To  chase  from  her  sorrow  pale. 
And  to  dry  the  tear  that  lingers. 
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Sing,  and  from  her  beauty  borrow 
Your  hi^h  theme.     Sing ;  well  agree 
(Old  allies  in  harmony) 
Music's  sweetness  and  deep  sorrow. 

SOKO. 

Ah,  my  joys,  your  lips  lock  fast ! 
Whose  ye  are  ye  need  not  tell. 
Ye  are  known  for  mine  too  well, 
By  the  short  time  that  ye  last." 

Clara  draws  no  good  omen  from 
these  wordsy  which  fall  on  her  ears 
as  she  approaches  the  royal  pair; 
and  Alvaro,  who  is  by  her  side, 
starts  at  their  eyil  augury.  But 
their  wedding  is  at  once  celebrated, 
according  to  the  simple  Moorish 
custom,  by  the  bestowal  and  accept- 
ance of  the  bridegroom's  gifts. 
These  are  rich  jewels,  which  the 
poet  intentionally  draws  our  atten- 
tion to,  and  bids  us  note  one  by 
one;  for  they  are  to  cost  the  ill- 
fated  bride  her  life,  and  they  are  to 
form  a  clue  for  her  unhappy  hus- 
band in  his  search  for  her  murderer. 
Let  us  mark  them  one  by  one,  these 
gems  destined  to  be  wetted  by  their 
wearer's  blood,  as  they  sparkle  in 
the  bridegroom's  hands,  while  he 
lays  them  at  her  feet,  with  these 
graceful  words : — 

"Gifts  with  thee,  fair  paragon  ! 
Lose  their  worth,  defective  showing : 
Diamonds  on  the  sun  bestowing, 
I  its  due  but  give  the  sun. 
Cupid  here,  with  arrows  fleet 
Armed,  from  me  receive ;  so  learning, 
E'en  when  diamond,  Cupid's  yearning 
To  prostrate  him  at  thy  feet 
On  this  string  in  pearly  whiteness 
Glisten  tears  for  thine  adorning. 
Fallen  from  the  eyes  of  Morning, 
Seeing  thee  outshine  her  briffhtness. 
Emeralds  this  fair  eagle  moulding 
Make  my  hope's  fresh  colour  known ; 
For  an  eagle's  eye  alone 
Can  endure  my  sun  beholding. 
Here,  thy  turban  to  hold  fast. 
Take  this  ruby  clasp  ;  for  I 
May  my  girdle  now  untie 
In  ray  fortune's  port  at  last.'' 

Clara  has  accepted  the  presents, 
the  lovers'  hands  are  joined,  and 
they  are  receiying  the  congratula- 
tions of  their  friends,  when  the 


sound  of  a  distant  drum  tells  of  the 
enemy's  approach.  Far  in  the  plain 
below,  his  armed  squadrons  are  seen 
advancing;  and  the  Moorish  king 
gives  orders  for  the  defence,  which 
each  in  his  heart  must  know  will 
be  unavailing.  He  himself  under- 
takes to  guard  Verga ;  and,  de- 
spatching Alvaro  to  Gavia,  while 
Clara  accompanies  her  father  to  his 
fortress  of  Galera,  he  promises  the 
newly -joined  and  newly -parted 
couple  a  happier  meeting  in  that 
hour  of  victory  which  he  still  strives 
to  look  forward  to.  Alvaro  and 
Clara  part  sadly,  finding  the  begin- 
ning of  their  long  and  sorrowful 
farewells  in  the  words  of  the  omin- 
ous song  which  saluted  them  at 
their  coming : — 

Clara, 

"Ah,  my  joys,  your  lips  lock  fast ! 
Whose  ye  are  ye  need  not  tell. 

Alvaro, 

Ye  are  knowTi  for  mine  too  well. 
By  the  short  time  that  ye  last. 

Clara, 

Joys  I  grasped  but  to  undo  you, 
Dying  ere  tnat  you  were  bom. 

Alvaro, 

Rosebuds,  gathered  ere  the  mom. 
Flowers  plucked  ere  the  spring  could 
woo  you." 

It  SO  falls  out  that  Galera,  the 
place  of  Clara's  retreat,  is  the  first 
besieged.  Alvaro  hastens  by  night 
to  withdraw  his  bride  from  her 
peril.  But  the  unhappy  bride- 
groom only  reaches  the  town  at  the 
moment  when  the  Spaniards  have 
succeeded  in  entering  it  by  surprise. 
The  midnight  gloom  is  lit  up  by 
the  explosion  of  a  mine,  to  which 
succeed  steadier  flames,  as  the 
soldiers  amidst  their  work  of  blood 
and  pillage  set  fire  to  the  doomed 
city.  Clara's  father  falls  on  the 
rampart  which  he  was  vainly  striv- 
ing to  defend,  tortured  in  his  last 
moment  by  hearing  the  cries  of  his 
daughter  from  afar.    The  same  voice 
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is  still  sounding  feebly  inside  his 
bumiDg  hoase,  when  ^yaro  makes 
his  way  to  it  over  heaps  of  the 
dead.  He  rushes  in ;  and  returns, 
bearing  in  his  arms  the  bleeding 
form  of  his  beautiful  bride,  mortally 
wounded  by  the  soldier  who  robbed 
her  of  her  fatal  jewels.  Her  eyes, 
dimmed  by  the  approach  of  death, 
fail  at  first  to  recognise  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  bids  the  stranger 
seek  out  at  Gkivia,  with  her  last 
embrace  and  the  sad  news  of  her 
death. 

•    Alvaro, 

*  **That  embrace  which  thou  dost  give 

me, 
No,  there  is  no  need  to  carry 
To  thy  spouse ;  for,  since  the  ending 
This  of  aays  which  called  him  happy, 
He  is  here  himself  to  take  it : 
For  misfortune  never  tarries. 

Clara, 

That  voice,  0  belo«red,  that  only 
Stavs  awhile  my  life  departing, 
Makes  me  happy  in  my  death-pang. 
Let  me,  let  me  thee  enclasping, 
Die  by  thy  dear  arms  surrounded." [Dies. 

Calderon's  heroes  always  "give 
florrow-words  "  in  a  profusion  which 
scarcely  suits  our  more  reticent  l^or- 
them  dispositions.  But  there  is 
deep  pathos  in  the  long  lamenta- 
tions in  which  the  luckless  Alvaro 
indulges  oyer  his  '' early-blighted 
rose,  a  marvel  of  beauty  while  she 
lived,  but  no  less  a  marvel  by  her 
terrible  death;"  in  his  bewaHings 
over  the  ''  strangest  and  most  fear- 
ful tryst  ever  kept  by  lover,  in 
which  the  lady  lies  bathed  in  blood, 
and  the  nuptial  couch  is  turned  in- 
to a  tomb ; "  and  finally  in  his  vow, 
made  in  sight  of  Galera,t  "  that  gal- 
lant ship  now  founderiug  in  waves 
of  blood,  and  about  to  be  submerged 
in  a  sea  of  flame,"  to  follow  the 
Spanish  troops  in  their  retreat  from 
this  scene  of  carnage,  to  find  the 
hand  which  struck  the  cruel  blow, 
and  to  take  vengeance  for  his  lady's 


death.  ''So  shall  the  univene 
know  "  (thus  his  speech  ends)  *'  that 
in  an  Arab  bosom  abides  'Love 
after  Death : '  nor  shall  death  him- 
self be  able  to  vaunt  that  his  power 
could  sever  lovers  such  as  we." 

This  vow,  made  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  save  for  the  burning  town's 
lurid  glare,  is  fulfilled  in  the  broad 
light  of  day.  For  Alvaro  visits  the 
Christian  camp  in  disguise,  and 
there  quietly  begins  his  researches. 
Chance  favours  him^;  for  some  sol- 
diers have  been  gambling,  and  hid 
a  dispute  over  their  game,  and  they 
take  the  stranger  for  their  umpira 
They  show  him  the  stake ;  it  is  a 
Cupid  made  of  diamonds.  Alvaro 
knows  it  directly  for  his  own  mar- 
riage-gift to  his  dead  wife.  He  begs 
to  see  its  owner,  who,  the  other  sol- 
diers tell  him,  won  it  a  few  weeb 
ago  in  the  sack  of  Galera.  And  he 
has  ample  time  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  to  learn  his  sto- 
ry ;  for,  having  drawn  his  sword  to 
defend  the  as  yet  unknown  Gaices 
from  the  odds  attacking  him,  he  is 
committed  with  him  to  prison,  as 
a  brawler  in  the  camp.  GaroeSi 
who  is  a  favourite  of  Mendoza,  ex- 
pects his  own  release  from  him,  and 
promises  his  good  offices  to  the  man 
who  has  beMended  him.  More- 
over, as  he  boasts  to  Alvaro,  the 
whole  army  is  under  obligations  to 
him ;  for  it  was  he  who  diBOOvered 
a  cavern  under  the  rock  on  which 
Galera  stood,  which  proved  a  ready- 
made  mine  from  whence  to  blowup 
the  rampart  "Would,"  he  adds 
sadly,  "that  I  had  never  found  it!" 
"  Why  not  ? "  asks  Alvaro.  "  Be- 
cause," is  the  rejoinder,  "since  that 
day  fate  has  always  been  adverse  to 
me ;  I  know  not  why,  except  it  be 
that,  as  I  there  slew  a  fair  Mo^ 
isca,  whose  charms  were  the  tran- 
script of  heaven,  I  perchance  thus 
made  heaven  my  foe."    **  So  beauti- 
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f ul  as  that  ? "  asks  Alvaro ;  "  tell  me 
how  it  happened/'  Gaices  describes 
his  discovery  of  the  grotto,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mine,  the  rash  into  the 
town,  and  his  own  eagerness  for 
plunder,  which  led  him  to  the  gov- 
ernor's house.  Alvaro  commands 
himself  with  difficulty  during  this 
narrative;  his  dagger  seems  to 
quiver  in  its  sheath,  trembling 
with  eagerness  to  come  forth :  but 
he  listens  on,*  while  Garces  coolly 
says — 

••  There  I  every  chamber  traversed,* 

Into  every  room  I  entered, 

Till  I  reached  one  small  anartment, 

Last  retreat  and  place  of  shelter 

Of  the  fairest  Moorish  damsel 

Upon  whom  mine  eves  e*er  rested. 

An  !  what  artist's  skill  could  paint  her  ? 

But  no  time  was  that  for  pictures. 

When  the  sight  of  me  alarmed  her, 

Straight  she  nid,  and  sought  protection 

Of  her  curtain's  feeble  rampart. 

But  your  eyes  by  tears  are  moistened. 

And  your  cheeks  o'erspread  by  pallor. 

Alvaro, 

'Tis  the  memory  of  my  fortune, 
Very  like  to  this  in  sadness. — 
But  go  on. 

Garces, 

I  rushed  in,  found  her 
So  adorned  with  gems,  so  garnished 
With  rich  jewels,  that  she  seemed  some 
Fair  her  lover's  steps  awaiting ; 
17ot  for  burial  decke^  but  bndaL 
Seeing  such  beauty,  I,  for  ransom 
Of  her  life,  her  lore  requested. 
But  she,  soon  as  I  had  grasped  her 
By  one  white  hand,  spuce  thus :  '  Chris- 
tian, 
Since  my  death  to  thee  were  shameful, 
For  a  woman's  blood  can  brighten 
Sword  of  no  man  but  must  stain  it, — 
Let  these  gems  content  thy  longing; 
Leave  untouched  the  faith  well  guuded 
Of  a  breast  which  holds  love's  secret 
As  a  thing  not  yet  known  plainly.' 
But  I  seized  her. 

Alvaro. 

Stop  this  moment ; 
Hear  me  ;  go  not  forward  ;  stay  thee ; 
Seize  her  not. — What  am  I  saying  T — 
S|)eak  on  as  to  one  who  cares  not. 


Garces. 


Then  she  cried  for  some  defender 

Of  her  life  and  fame.     I,  hearkening 

To  the  steps  of  men  approaching, 

Saw  one  conquest  from  me  taken. 

And  not  both  to  lose  determined  ; 

Nor  that  others  should  be  shioers 

In  the  riches  I  had  seized  on. 

So  the  thought  of  love  I  chcmgM 

Straightway  for  the  thought  of  vengeance 

(For  mil  swiftly  passion  passes 

Out  of  one  extreme  to  other), 

And,  driven  on  by  fury  nameless, 

As  in  rage  mine  arm  upUfking, 

(E'en  to  tell  such  deed  now  £ames  me). 

Or,  as  fierce  a  diamond  jewel 

And  a  string  of  pearls  I  snatched  thence, 

Which  behind  left  a  whole  heaven 

Of  pure  snow  with  veins  of  azure, 

I  her  breast  pierced."  * 

Alvaro  has  awaited  this  decisive 
moment  with  remarkable  patience ; 
resolved  to  receive  the  man's  own 
confession  of  his  guilt  before  he 
strikes  him.  But  now  that  he  has 
heard  enough,  there  is  no  delay  in 
his  vengeance,  as  there  is  no  pro- 
lixity in  the  speech  that  accom- 
panies it  "  Did  this  resemble  that 
same  stabl"  is  the  question  he 
quietly  asks,  as  he  sheathes  his  own 
dagger  in  the  breast  of  Garces.  The 
dying  man's  first  feeling  is  surprise 
at  this  unexpected  attack  from  a 
person  with  whom  he  thought  him- 
self on  good  terms ;  and,  before  he 
calls  for  the  succour  which  finds 
him  lifeless  when  it  comes,  he 
feebly  asks,  "  Thou,  dost  thou  kill 
me?"  "Yes,  I  do,"  replies  Don 
Alvaro.  "  This  beauty  whom  thou 
killedst,  this  rose  whose  leaves  thou 
scatteredst,  was  the  very  life  of  my 
life.  Thou  art  he  whom  my  ven- 
geance has  long  sought;  it  is  the 
husband  of  the  dead  who  slays 
thee."  In  a  few  minutes  several 
persons  enter,  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
the  cries  of  Oarces.  Mendoza — who 
insulted  Alvaro's  father-in-law  in 
Granada,  and  crossed  swords  there 


*  Assonants  in  a,  e. 

+  Our  readers  had  better  consult  Mr  MacCarthy's  version  of  this  play.  We  have 
be<:n  here  and  there  indebted  to  it  It  has  not  the  hieh  excellence,  however,  of  his 
later  translations  ttom  Calderon,  which  we  most  cordialTy  recommend  to  their  notice. 
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vith  himself — and  Don  John  of 
Austria,  see  him  stand,  with  his 
weapon  drawn,  over  the  man  whom 
he  has  killed,  and  hear  his  justifi- 
cation of  the  deed.  But  it  is  the 
brave  and  plain-spoken  Don  Lope 
de  Figueroa  who  speaks  first,  to 
pronounce  that  Alvaro  has  done 
well,  and  begs  the  prince  to  order 
his  release,  saying,  '*  You,  my  lord, 
would  kiU  the  man  who  killed  your 
lady-love ;  by  heaven  you  would !  or 
else  you  would  not  be  Don  John  of 
Austria."  This  true  *  speech  paves 
the  way  for  the  concluding  scene, 
in  which  (after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  Moorish  kiug)  Al- 
varo's  sister,  gladly  resuming  her 
Christian  character,  surrenders  the 
last  fortress  of  the  rebellion,  and  re- 
ceives the  assurance  that  her  brother 
is  not  merely  pardoned,  but  had  in 
honour  for  his  fidelity. 

Such  is  the  play  of  which  Sis- 
mondi  says,  with  justice,  that  *'  it 
makes  us  better  acquainted  with  the 
revolt  of  Granada  than  do  the  de- 
tails of  any  historian."  It  makes 
the  spectator  enter  into  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  provocations  which 
caused  it,  survey  with  mingled  ad- 
miration and  sadness  the  hopeless 
struggles  of  a  doomed  race  for 
success  in  it,  and  deplore  the  mis- 
ery in  which  it  ended.  And,  what 
is  most  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider who  Calderon  was,  and  for 
what  audience  he  was  writing,  this 
tragedy  sets  the  beholder  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and 
claims  his  fears  and  hopes,  his  sym- 
pathies and  his  tears,  for  them. 
The  Christian  and  courtly  poet 
Calderon,  brings  a  princely  hero 
of  a  crusade  on  the  stage  in  Don 
John  of  Austria,  but  it  is  a  man 
of  another  race  and  another  creed 
to  whom  the  honours  of  the  play 
are  given  ;  and  its  model  of  knight- 


ly love  and  constancy  after  death 
is  not  the  victor  of  Lepanio,  but 
Alvaro  the  Moor.  This  breadth 
of  sympathy  is  surely  highly  cred- 
itable to  a  Spanish  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  gives  his  reader  unexpected 
pleasure  to  discover  that  to  Calde- 
ron (as  Sismondi  says)  a  Moor,  if 
an  erring  brother,  was  a  brother 
still,  '^united  to  him  by  the  same 
spirit  of  chivalry,  •by  the  same 
punctilious  honour,  and  by  love  of 
the  same  country ;  and  that  ancient 
wars  and  recent  persecutions  had 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  the 
memory  of  the  early  bonds  which 
united  them." 

There  is  another  play  of  Calderon 
in  which  he  takes  a  yet  farther  step 
in  favour  of  the  proscribed  race.  In 
'Love  after  Death'  the  object  of 
the  chivalrous  Don  Alvaro's  ven- 
geance is  a  man  of  lower  rank  than 
himself.  His  Christian  knights  be- 
have suitably  to  the  ideas  of  honour 
and  courtesy  common  to  them  and 
to  their  assailant  But  in  'The 
Love  of  Gromez  Arias '  there  is  posi- 
tively a  contrast  drawn  in  favour  of 
the  Morisco ;  for  a  Christian  knight 
is  guilty  in  it  of  the  most  incon- 
ceivable baseness,  while  a  Moorish 
outlaw  conducts  himself  with  a  no- 
ble and  romantic  generosity — alas! 
only  too  ill  requited.  The  time  of 
this  drama  is  earlier  than  that  of 
'  Love  after  Death.'  It  falls  within 
the  first  ten  years  after  the  capture 
of  Granada,  and  therefore  enables 
the  poet,  without  too  great  a  viola- 
tion of  historical  probability,  to 
bring  Isabella  herself  upon  the 
scene,  where  her  intervention 
proves  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
spectator.  Its  subject  is  rather  tra- 
ditional than  historical ;  so  that  the 
reader  may,  if  so  minded,  indulge 
the  hope  that  Don  Gomez  Arias  was 


*  It  was  really  made  in  behalf  of  the  Morisco  soldier  who  actually  performed  the 
deed,  here  ascribed  by  Calderon  to  his  chief,  and  adomeil  by  him  with  poetic  embel- 
lishments. 
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not  80  black  a  personage  as  Calderon  by  Beatrice,  was  earlier  in  the  field 
has  painted  him  :  but  his  misdeeds  than  Gomez,  and  whose  jealousy  is 
were  at  any  rate  widely  believed  aroused  by  her  partiality  for  her 
in  Spain,  where  they  formed  the  new  admirer.  In  a  duel  fought 
subject  of  a  touching  ballad,  which,  near  the  ladjr's  house,  Gomez  wounds 
as  readers  of  'Don  Quixote'  will  his  rival,  Don  Felix,  mortally,  as 
remember,  furnishes  the  worthy  he  supposes.  He  flees  the  city  in 
Sancho  Panza  with  one  of  his  in-  consequence,  and  betakes  himself 
numerable  quotations — ^althot^h  its  to  Cadiz.  When  there,  he  quickly 
lamentations  over  a  forlorn  and  for-  begins  to  court  Dorothea,  the  fairest 
aaken  condition  are  not  so  affecting  and  noblest  lady  of  the  town — a 
in  the  mouth  of  that  sagacious  and  proceeding  not  wholly  unjustifiable, 
self-reliant  personage,  as  they  are  according  to  the  Spanish  cavalier's 
in  the  sorrowful  damsers  who  is  peculiar  code  of  honour, — since  to  be 
supposed  first  to  give  them  utter-  suspected  was,  according  to  it,  to  be 
ance.  disowned ;  and  Beatrice,  though  her 
Gomez  Arias  is  a  soldier  of  for-  attachment  to  Gomez  was  in  reality 
tune,  of  the  Don  Juan  type,  sta-  very  firm,  lay  fairly  open  to  his 
tioned  at  Granada  during  that  first  suspicion  through  the  pertinacity  of 
revolt  of  the  Moors  which  was  Don  Felix.  But  Calderon  takes 
provoked  by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  care  to  let  the  audience  know  that 
The  city  itself  is  again  tranquil;  in  Gomez  they  have  no  ordinary 
but  the  Moors  have  garrisoned  Don  Diego  or  Fernando,  who  may 
mountain  strongholds,  as  we  have  forsake  his  lady  on  a  supposed  just 
seen  they  did  in  the  later  insurrec-  cause,  but  who  will  be  unalterably 
tion.  One  of  these,  Benamegi,  in  true  to  her  as  long  as  the  object  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  commanded  his  vows  continues  faithful  He  lets 
by  Caneri,  a  brave  Moor,  whose  them  overhear  his  hero's  cynical 
daring  inroads  startle  the  dwellers  discourse  with  his  attendant,  firom 
in  the  plains  below,  and  whose  which  they  learn  that  it  has  long 
valour  has,  thus  far,  defied  the  been  his  practice  to  make  love  to 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  troops,  every  woman  that  he  meets.  Gomez 
Fresh  reinforcements  are  expected  justifies  this  course  with  an  inge* 
under  the  command  of  Isabella  her-  nious  and  philosophical  argument, 
self,  to  whom  Calderon  assigns  the  He  remarks  that  he  is  himself  by 
part,  which  was  really  taken  by  her  nature  a  lover  of  perfection  ;  he 
husband,  of  suppressing  the  Moorish  then  easily  proves  that  perfection  is 
revolt.  Meantime  Gomez  Arias  be-  not  to  be  found  entire  in  any  single 
guiles  his  leisure  moments  after  his  woman ;  and  yet,  as  he  adds,  he 
usual  fashion — by  making  love  to  finds  it  presented  to  him  in  various 
Beatrice,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  portions  by  many  different  ladies : 
the  captain  of  the  city.  This  early  what  then  can  be  more  fit  than 
part  of  the  play  presents  no  feature  that  each  part  should  in  its  turn 
of  especial  interest.  Love,  jealousy,  claim  and  receive  his  adoration  % 
concealments,  chance  encounters,  Dorothea  is  as  simple  and  loving 
duels,  are  the  familiar  stock -in-  as  her  admirer  is  fedse  and  heartless, 
trade  of  the  Spanish  ''  cloak  and  She  believes  his  protestations,  and 
sword  comedy;"  though  Calderon,  yields  her  heart  to  his  keeping, 
here  as  elsewhere,  displays  great  Meantime  Don  Felix  recovers  from 
ingenuity  in  arranging  his  materials  his  wound,  follows  his  foe  to  Cadiz, 
in  new  and  skilful  combinations,  and  there  visits  the  father  of  Do- 
In  the  present  instance  there  is  a  rothea  at  the  moment  when  his 
lover  who,  though  little  favoured  daughter  is  receiving  Gomez  to  a 
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stolen  interview.  She  haa  no  re- 
source but  to  hide  her  lover  near 
the  apartment;  and  thus,  quite 
unintentionally,  makes  Gomez  a 
listener  to  the  confidences  which 
Don  Felix  is  intrusting  to  her 
father,  an  old  friend  of  his  family. 
Felix  complains  to  him  of  Beatrice's 
constant  rejection  of  his  suit,  which 
he  attributes  to  her  passion  for 
Gromez,  whom  he  asks  the  old  man 
to  aid  him  to  discover.  From  their 
respective  hiding-places,  Gomezover- 
hears  Beatrice's  exculpation  from 
the  very  lips  of  his  rival,  and  Doro- 
thea learns  the  recent  date  of  the 
passion  of  Gomez  for  herself.  The 
jealousy  which  she  manifests  as 
soon  as  she  has  an  opportunity,  ad- 
journs the  return  of  the  fickle  heart 
of  Gomez  to  its  more  rightful  pos- 
sessor. He  determines  first  to 
complete  his  conquest  of  Dorothea 
before  he  goes  back  to  Granada; 
and  he  is  aided  in  persuading  her 
to  elope  with  him  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  her  father  with  a  certain 
Don  Juan,  designed  by  him  as  his 
son-in-law.  As  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  speak  to  her  alone,  Gomez  retali- 
ates on  Dorothea's  jealousy  of  Bea- 
trice by  pretending  as  strong  a  sus- 
picion of  Don  Juan ;  and  Dorothea, 
to  convince  him  of  the  sincerity  of 
her  own  affection,  and  to  avoid 
being  forced  into  a  marriage  which 
she  hates,  rashly  consents  to  an 
elopement  during  the  confusion 
caused  by  an  encounter  in  her 
father's  house  between  Gromez  and 
Don  Felix,  his  enemy  from  Granada. 
Dorothea  does  not,  however,  take 
this  decisive  step  until  she  has  re- 
ceived from  Gk)mez  a  solemn  promise 
of  marriage.  The  second  act  of  the 
play  exhibits  her  wandering  with 
him  and  an  attendant  in  the  passes 
of  the  Alpujarras,  on  her  way,  as 
she  fondly  dreams,  to  his  home  in 
Castile.  It  is  the  third  day  since 
their  flight  from  her  father^s  house ; 
and  Gk>mez  tenderly  bids  her  rest 
awhile  on  the  flowery  turf,  sheltered 


by  the  overhanging  branches  from 
the  scorching  sun.  The  poor  lady 
complies,  feeling  safe,  as  she  says, 
beneath  her  husband's  care,  and  is 
soon  &st  asleep.  That  is  wh&t 
Gomez  wants.  He  calls  his  servant, 
and  bids  him  prepare  for  instant 
departure.  His  mind  is  changed 
by  the  events  of  the  last  three  days, 
and  to  his  ungrateful  eye  a  serpent 
now  seems  to  lurk  where  before  aU 
was  roses  and  jessamine.  The  ser- 
vant is  shocked,  even  after  aU  his  pre- 
vious experience  of  his  master's  trwr 
sons.  To  leave  a  lady  asleep  amid 
the  haunts  of  bandits  is  something 
worse  than  he  has  before  ventur- 
ed on.  "  Why  should  I  not,"  re- 
plies Gomez  Arias,  "since  I  now 
hate  the  sight  of  her  1 "  Besides, 
he  adds,  that  as  lie  has  no  intention 
of  keeping  his  word  to  her,  it  wonld 
be  folly  to  take  such  an  adrem 
witness  about  with  him,  especially 
as  he  intends  to  return  to  Granada 
to  finish  his  courtship  of  Beatrice. 
"  I  should  be  yet  a  worshipper  of 
Dorothea  had  she  refused  me  her 
trust,"  are  some  of  the  last  words  of 
this  very  considerate  villain,  as  with 
lifted  dagger  he  compels  his  servant 
to  depart  with  him,  leaving  her 
asleep.  As  they  go,  the  slumberer 
utters  words  which  show  that  an 
uneasy  dream  was  warning  her  of 
her  lover's  treason.  But  he  turns 
not  at  her  cry,  and  is  soon  lost  to 
view.  And  now  an  unwelcome 
Dionysus  is  seen  advancing  towaids 
the  forsaken  Ariadne.  Caiieri,  the 
chief  of  the  revolted  Moors,  conies 
down  with  his  followers  into  the 
valley ;  and  the  unhappy  Dorothea 
awakens,  as  she  says,  to  mourn  the 
departure  of  her  day,  and  to  find 
herself  in  the  power  of  dusky  wgn*^ 
She  calls  for  her  husband  ;  andthe 
swarthy  chieftain  replies  (in  go<^ 
faith,  for  he  mistakes  him  for  » 
young  man  killed  by  his  peop*  / 
that  he  is  dead,  and  that  his  beau- 
teous widow  must  go  with  him,  *n 
be  made  queen  of  the  Alpnj*'^ 
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Stmck  with  passionate  love  at  first 
sight,  he  is  on  the  point,  despite  of 
Dorothea's  lesistance,  of  carrying 
her  off  with  him  to  his  mountain 
fortress,  when  she  is  unexpectedly 
rescued  hy  the  advance  of  some 
Christian  troops  under  Don  Diego 
— the  father  of  her  rival,  Beatrice, 
He  takes  her  with  him  to  his  own 
house  at  Granada,  and  commends 
her  kindly  to  his  daughter's  care. 
And  now  begins  another  of  Cal- 
deron's  favourite  complications. 
The  Lady  Beatrice  leaves  the  young 
widow,  whose  distress  interests  her 
so  much,  in  order  to  hold  discourse 
in  secret  with  Gomez  Arias,  whom, 
hidden  by  her  to  escape  her  father's 
notice,  she  has,  sorely  against  her 
will,  to  leave  in  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, while  her  father  gives  solitary 
audience  to  an  aged  cavalier  from 
Cadiz.  As  all  persons  at  all  famil- 
iar with  Calderon  will  conjecture, 
the  captain-general's  visitor  is  Don 
Luis,  the  father  of  Dorothea,  come 
to  implore  his  help  to  discover  his 
daughter  and  the  soldier  who  has 
stolen  her  from  her  home.  An  ac- 
cident brings  Dorothea  suddenly 
into  her  father's  presence,  before 
Gomez  has  recognised  him.  Don 
Luis  rushes  on  his  daughter,  sword 
in  hand.  Her  cry,  "  My  father  is 
killing  me  1 "  brings  Gomez  from  his 
hiding-place,  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  his  beloved  Beatrice 
is  in  danger  from  her  father,  who, 
as  he  thii^,  must  have  discovered 
that  she  has  a  lover  hidden  in  the 
house.  The  light  having  been  ex- 
tinguished, he  remains  in  error,  and 
actually  carries  off  Dorothea  to  a 
place  of  safety  outside  the  city,  be- 
fore he  discovers  that  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  abhorrence  that  he  has 
been  protecting  so  carefully,  instead 
of,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  the  object 
of  his  affection.  The  third  act 
opens  with  a  justly-celebrated  scene, 
with  which  commences  the  true 
tragedy  which  has  been  so  long  de- 
ferred.    The  flight  of  the  trio  from 


Granada  has  been  directed  up  the 
valley  which  ends  in  those  rocks, 
amid  which  frowns  the  fortress  of 
BenamegL  The  morning  light  has 
revealed  his  mistake  to  Gomez,  and 
shown  to  Dorothea  the  betrothed 
she  had  bewailed  as  dead,  alive  in- 
deed, yet  wholly  lost  to  her.  As  one 
in  a  dream  she  listens  to  the  fierce 
revilings  of  the  man  who,  she 
thought,  loved  her,  when  he  bids 
her  cease  to  follow  him  like  his 
shadow,  and  asks  by  what  deceit  of 
hers  it  has  come  to  pass  that 


"  Thee  I  find  whom  I  abhor, 
In  her  place  whom  I  adore  ? 


II 


As  his  perfidy  dawns  upon  her  she 
weeps  bitterly ;  but  Gomez  remains 
unmoved.  Not  so  his  better-dis- 
posed servant,  who  once  more  tries 
remonstrances,  and  wishes  himself 
anywhere  else  rather  than  a  witness 
to  such  cruelty.  "Consider,"  he 
says,  "she  is  a  woman,  and  she 
weeps  ;  womanhood  and  tears  have 
a  double  claim  on  a  knight"  He 
speaks  in  vain.  In  vain  likewise 
the  unhappy  lady  supplicates  at 
least  for  courtesy,  if  not  for  love. 
Gomez  scornfully  denies  that  he 
owes  her  anything.  "  Only  hon- 
our and  life,"  is  her  rejoinder.  Soon 
in  his  fury  he  tears  off  the  last  rem- 
nant of  a  veil  which  might  hide  his 
worst  misdeed,  and,  brutally  own- 
ing that  he  forsook  her  before  when 
she  was  asleep,  declares  his  fixed 
intention  to  leave  her  now  awake. 
But  Dorothea  makes  a  desperate 
resistance  on  behalf  not  only  of  love, 
but  of  honour.  With  a  mixture  of 
wild  reproaches  and  still  fond  en- 
treaties, she  forbids  her  recreant 
lover  to  leave  her  a  second  time 
the  bandit's  prey;  she  points  to  the 
Moorish  stronghold,  and  finally  de- 
clares that  either  he  shall  slay  her 
on  the  spot  or  take  her  back  with 
him.  <<  A  third  course  is  open  to 
me,"  replies  (in  substance)  GU>mez 
Arias,  "  and  I  shall  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other."    He  calls  the 
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defenders  of  Benamegi  to  a  parley, 
and  asks  Ganeri  if  he  will  buy  a 
Christian  slave  of  him.  "  Gladly," 
says  the  chieftain,  recognising  be- 
low the  features  of  the  incomparable 
beauty  whom  he  loved  and  lost  but 
a  few  days  before.  In  strong  con- 
trast with  the  Christian  lover's  dis- 
dain is  the  Moor's  offer  of  all  his 
treasures,  if  they  may  only  gain  for 
him  the  lady  of  his  choice.  While 
he  is  collecting  them,  Dorothea 
makes  her  last  endeavour  to  move 
the  flinty  heart  of  Qomez.  Her 
speech  is  too  long  for  the  deepest 
pathos,  with  which  Calderon's  love 
for  rhetorical  displays  is  constantly 
interfering;  yet  it  is  strangely  im- 
pressive, weighted  as  it  is  by  the 
conjoined  force  of  the  justest  anger 
and  the  fondest  love.  The  refrain 
of  the  old  ballad  ends  both  its 
former  and  its  latter  portion ;  tbat 
ballad,  doubtless  so  familiar  to  Cal- 
deron's  audience,  which  was  his 
original  authority  for  Dorothea's 
story.  ^'  Monster,  serpent,"  so  her 
just  reproaches  begin,  "cruel  tiger, 
bird  of  prey,  wounded  lion,  hungry 
wolf — nay,  worse  yet,  man  ! — canst 
thou  contemplate  such  a  deed  and 
not  expect  the  thunderbolts  of 
heaven?  Think  of  selling  me,  a 
free-bom  woman,  only  made  your 
slave  by  love,  to  a  monster  ?  Me, 
your  lady — ^not  to  say  your  spouse  1 
May  heaven  revenge  me  on  thee; 
the  sun  refuse  thee  its  light;  earth, 
air,  and  water  alike  deny  thee  their 
gifts :  yea,  mayst  thou  die  the 
death  of  traitor ! "  Then,  with  a 
sudden  relenting,  "Alas!  what  have 
I  said)  My  lord,  my  love,  my 
husband,  I  am  thy  slave ;  yet  a 
faithful  slave, — -why  part  with  me  1 
K  I  have  displeased  thee,  slay  me 
(only  do  not  sell  me),  and  live 
happy  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven, 
and  may  the  earth  be  to  thee  a  gar- 
den !  If  thou  hast  no  pity  for  me, 
at  least  let  jealousy  of  thy  rights 


prevent  thee  from  yielding  them  to 
another.  I  will  give  thee  back  thy 
plighted  troth  and  retire  to  a  con- 
vent, there  to  invoke  blessings  on 
thee.  I  will,  if  needful,  plead  thy 
cause  with  Beatrice;  nay  (lowest 
descent  of  a  woman's  pride),  I  will 
be  her  slave,  and  serve  my  rival  to 
do  thee  pleasure."  Still  Gomez 
listens  unmoved;  then  Dorothea 
continues :  * — 

'*  If  my  weeping  and  my  moaning 
Can  no  pity  gain  from  thee. 
Softened  by  my  present  sorrows, — 
Think  what  I  oefore  have  been. 
Recollect  my  noble  father, 
And  for  him  compassion  feel ; 
Thou  hast  known  his  loving  fondness. 
Hast  respect  in  Cadiz  seen, 
Shown  alike  by  high  and  lowly. 
To  their  idol,  nnto  me. 
How  I  heard  thy  suit  remember. 
And  thy  word  how  soon  believed. 
Lost  for  thy  sake  home  and  honour  ; 
Think,  too,  on  that  old  man's  grief. 
When  such  tiilings  of  his  daughter 
Fame  shall  bring  to  wound  his  ear  ; 
He  must  kill,  his  honour  'vengin^. 
Or  take  vengeance  stretched  on  bier. 

•  «  V  •  • 

(Cafieri  is  »een  advancing  from  the  Unvm.) 

Oh,  my  lord  I  my  sovereign  master. 
Earthly  heaven,  sole  good  for  me  ! 
To  thy  true  self  turn  repenting, 
And  such  penitence  shall  be 
Changer  of  thy  crime  to  merit. 
Ah,  persist  not,  lest  from  thee 
Sun  and  moon,  and  stars  and  heaven. 
All  withhold  their  light  serene ; 
Men  and  birds,  and  beasts  and  fishes, 
AU  before  thy  steps  retreat; 
Mountains,  rocks,  and  tree  and  forest, 
Give  no  shelter  in  thy  need  ; 
Fire  and  earth,  and  air  and  water, 
Never  to  thee  comfort  yield : 
But,  beholding  such  vile  action. 
All  shall  turn  against  thee  grieved. 
Seeing  thou  canst  unrelenting 
These  sad  words  so  often  hear : 
•f Knightly  Qomez  Arias^ 
PUy  feel  for  me; 
Leave  me  not  a  captive 
In  Bmamegi." 

Gomez  does  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  say  a  single  word  in 
answer,  but  turns  to  Cafieri,  who  by 
this  time  is  at  his  side,  proffering 


Assonant  of  one  syllable  only  in  e. 
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him  with  one  hand  an  inestimable 

-wealth   of  jewels,   and  laying  the 

other  on  the  hapless  Dorothea,  as 

he  says  to  her  these  dreadful  words, 

''  Christian,  a  second  time  thou  art 

mine."     Gomez  ratifies  the  bargain, 

and  the   Moors  seize   their  prey. 

'^  Let  me  at  least  give  him  one 

parting    embrace,''  says  Dorothea. 

•*  Nay,**  rejoins  her  new  master,  "  it 

would  excite  my  jealousy."      He 

gives  the  sign,  and  she  is  carried  off 

to  his  castle,  crying — 

**  Stais,  whence  my  ill  fate  proceeds. 
Twinkling  lights  that  riew  mine  anguish, 
Heavens  which  suffer  such  ill  deed^ 
Ye  high  mountains  that  behold  it. 
Birds  whose  songs  my  plaints  repeat, 
Winds  that  frighted  stop  and  listen, 
Trees,  whose  branches  shake  w^ith  fear, 
Hearkening  to  my  mournful  weeping, — 
Help  me  in  my  woful  need  ; 
Ana,  since  men  refuse  me  pity. 
Ah  !  be  kind  and  pity  me  ; 
For  ihey  lead  me  captive 
To  Benamegi.**  [She  is  dragged  out. 

This  is  the  scene  which  so  over- 
came a  Spanish  common  soldier  on 
guard  at  the  Madrid  theatre,  that 
he  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  for- 
ward on  to  the  stage  to  rescue  the 
lovely  Dorothea  from  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.  We  need  seek  no 
surer  witness  to  the  power  with 
which  Calderon  has  depicted  one  of 
the  saddest  of  imaginable  situations. 
His  delineation  of  his  hapless  hero- 
ine's tender,  loving  nature,  as  still 
surviving  after  the  plainest  discov- 
eries of  the  villany  of  the  man  she 
trusted,  is  very  true  to  nature,  and 
inexpressibly  pathetic*  Ko  doubt 
his  Gomez  is  painted  with  some- 
what harsh  and  crude  colours,  and 
looks  rather  a  monster  than  a  man. 
Had  Shakespeare  told  the  tale,  we 
feel  that  he  would  in  some  way 
have  toned  down  the  portrait  till  it 
got  more  within  our  range  of  belief. 
Without  a  hint  of  any  misgivings 
or  after-remorse,  Calderou's  villan- 
ous  hero  next  betakes  himself  to 
Granada  to  pursue  his  designs  on 
Beatrice.      But  he  finds  her  ac- 
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quainted  with  his  unfaithfulness 
to  herself,  and  little  disposed  to 
reject  for  his  sake  an  honourable 
husband  whom  her  father  has  pro- 
vided for  her.  Judging  the  lady 
by  the  standard  of  his  own  evil 
mind,  Gomez  thinks  to  remove  her 
jealousy  by  boldly  avowing  what  he 
had  done  to  her  rival ;  nay,  he  has 
the  inconceivable  baseness  to  offer 
to  lay  his  ill-gotten  jewels  at  her 
feet,  and  then  to  add — 

"  Are  your  doubts  now  satisfied  I 

Beatrice. 

Yes ;  and  wisdom  given  beside  ; 
Since  that  ill  1  see  at  last 
Which  to  trap  mjr  footsteps  lay, 
Thine  excuse  I  fling  away, 
But  thy  wisdom  I  hold  fast 
For,  love-slain,  a  pale  corpse  lies 
That  poor  lady  ;  and  such  sight 
Brings  thy  traitorous  heart  to  light, 
Makes  me  loathe  its  flatteries. 
Stiff  and  cold  before  mine  eyes 
Thy  betrayed  fair  moves  my  heart, 
And  her  warnings  make  me  start ; 
For,  though  speechless,  plain  they  say, 

•  Fly,  or  see  thyself  one  day 
Of  my  fate  the  counterpart.' 

.  .  •  • 

If  thus  full  her  ruined  state 
Is  of  warnings  gravely  given. 
Warned  by  uiunder-pesd  from  heaven. 
Why  should  I  the  bolt  await  ? 
Since  that  spectre,  hovering  late 
O'er  love's  ashes,  said  e'en  now, 

*  I,  bjr  lover's  treacherous  vow, 
Of  mme  all  have  been  beguiled — 
I,  an  honoured  father's  child. 
Once  as  fortunate  as  thou,' — 

I  believe  its  voice  ;  and  so 
Be  thy  sin  thy  punishment. 
Or  assure  me  thine  intent 
Is  not,  if  with  thee  I  go. 
To  engulf  me  in  like  woe. 
Since  I  stand  before  thee  free, 
I  thy  snare  can  haste  to  flee  ; 
To  those  words  an  ear  I  lend 
Just  in  time  to  shun  this  end, 
'As  I  am  80  shalt  thou  be.'  " 

But  the  just  disdain  of  Beatrice 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  chas- 
tisement received  by  the  wicked 
Gomez.  On  Queen  Isabella's  ar- 
rival at  Granada  to  suppress  the 
Moorish  revolt,  a  venerable  and 
noble  suppliant  presents  himself  to 
her  in  the  person  of  Don  Luis,  to 
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ask  for  jostice  against  his  daughWa 
betrayer.  A  pathetic  letter  has 
reached  him  £rom  Benamegl,  writ- 
ten by  Dorothea  herself,  in  which, 
after  confessing  her  fault,  she  im- 
plores her  father  to  set  her  free 
from  her  Moorish  master,  and  then 
punish  her  as  he  may  think  good ; 
since,  if  succour  is  long  delayed, 
Gaileri's  patience  may  fail  He  is 
now  respectfully  awaiting  that  con- 
sent to  change  her  faith  and  be- 
come his  wife,  which  the  Christian 
lady  would  rather  die  than  yield  to 
him,  but  which  presently  he  may 
be  demanding  from  her  in  a  sterner 
fashion.  Queen  Isabella  reads  the 
letter,  and  at  once  sets  a  price  on 
the  head  of  Gomez  Arias,  offering  a 
double  sum  for  his  capture  alive. 
At  the  same  time,  she  sets  off  in 
person  with  her  whole  force  to  Ben- 
amegi,  her  noble  nature  gladly  em- 
bracing the  charge  of  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  a  sister  woman. 

The  sound  of  her  advancing  drums 
makes  Dorothea  dry  the  bitter  tears 
which  flhe  had  been  shedding  on 
finding,  like  Goethe's  Gretchen, 
that  her  sad  story  has  already  been 
made  into  a  popular  ballad;*  for 
when  Gafieri  (distressed  by  her  firm 
declaration  that  she  would  lose  a 
thousand  lives  sooner  than  give  up 
her  faith  for  him,  but  still  generous) 
called  for  music  to  fill  up  the  awk- 
ward silence,  the  minstrels  began 
at  once  with 

"  Kaightlv  Gomez  Arias, 
Pity  Kel  for  me, 
Helpless,  young,  and  lonely, 
New  to  misery." 

The  clash  of  arms  hushes  their  ill- 
timed  strain;8,  and  imposes  silence 
on  the  Moorish  lover.  He  rushes 
forth  to  defend  his  castle;  and 
Dorothea  (scarcely  mindful  enough 
of  his  unexampled  generosity  to- 
wards herself)  arms  the  Christian 
captives  within  the  fortress,  and 
animates  them  to  the  combat.     So 


assisted,  Queen  Isabella  prevails 
without  difficulty.  After  a  short 
though  sharp  conflict,  Benamegl  is 
won,  and  its  brave  defender,  worthy 
of  a  better  fate,  expires  (mortally 
wounded  by  Don  Luis)  at  the  feet 
of  the  queen.  Dorothea  has  at  the 
same  moment  opened  the  gates  to 
Isabella,  who  tdces  her  under  her 
protection  and  bids  her  father  for- 
give her.  Directly  after  this,  Gomez 
Arias  is  brought  forward  as  a  pris- 
oner, in  obedience  to  the  royal  pro- 
clamation. ''  Acknowledge  this  wo- 
man as  your  wife,"  says  the  queen 
to  him,  after  brief  interrogation. 
"  I  do  so,"  is  the  becoming  reply, 
''  with  humble  petitions  to  her  for 
her  forgiveness."  "It  is  yours," 
says  the  injured  lady,  "  and  heart 
and  hand  as  welL"  With  the  fatal 
regard  to  appearances  usual  on  the 
Spanish  stage,  Don  Luis  prepares 
to  embrace  as  a  son  the  man  who 
has  injured  him  so  horribly,  and 
to  bless  the  Worst-assorted  pair  ever 
united  at  the  close  of  a  drama. 
Angelo  and  Mariana  in  'Measure 
for  Measure '  come  the  nearest  to 
them  ;  but  bad  and  base  as  Angelo 
was,  his  baseness  was  not  so  irre- 
trievable, his  badness  so  irreclaim- 
able, as  that  of  Gomez,  whoso  ovrn 
servant  cannot  help  muttering  at 
the  present  aspect  of  afiairs,  ''If 
he  gets  off  for  marrying,  he  will  he 
at  his  old  trade  again  to-morrow." 
But  Queen  IsabeUa  shows  herself 
wiser,  if  sterner,  than  Shakespeare's 
amiable  duke.  "Nay,"  she  say* 
to  Dorothea's  father,  "  if  you  have 
had  satisfaction  for  the  injured 
honour  of  your  house,  I  have  had 
none  as  yet  for  my  broken  laws." 
And,  in  spite  of  the  criminal's 
prayers  and  the  entreaties  of  Doro- 
thea, who,  Mariana-like^  pleads  for 
Gomez  to  the  last,  that  vile  man's 
head  is  (to  our  immense  satisfac- 
tion) instantly  cut  off,  and  exposed, 
by  the  queen's  orders,  on  the  ram- 


*  "  The  people  they  sing  songs  about  me. ''—Martin's  Tanst' 
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parfc  of  the  town  where  he  sold  his 
betrothed  to  the  Moor. 

Thus,  as  we  have  already  said, 
*  La  Nifia  de  Gomez  Arias'  is  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  Cal- 
deron's  sympathy  with  a  vanquished 
race,  since  in  it  he  does  not  fear 
to  exhibit  to  us  a  Christian  put 
wholly  to  shame  by  a  Moor — a 
Spanish  gentleman  the  slave  of  pas- 
sion, the  sport  of  his  own  ever- 
changing  caprice,  and  at  last  utterly 
lost  to  8dl  sense  of  honour,  rebuked 
by  the  generosity,  constancy,  and 
self-restraint  of  a  Morisco.  But 
though  this  is  very  striking  to  a 
reflective  mind,  yet  the  first  im- 
pression produced  by  the  play  is 
rather  that  of  strong  interest  in  the 
varied  situations  it  has  presented, 
its  strange  entanglements  and  un- 
expected dinouements ;  diversion 
at  its  amusing  lighter  portions; 
horror  and  compassion  for  its  hero- 
ine's unexampled  sufferings;  and, 
above  all,  gratification  at  the  grand 
instance  of  poetic  justice  with  which 
it  closes.  There  are  unions  of  a 
worthless  man  with  a  good  woman 
in  some  celebrated  dramas  which 
ought  to  shock  every  moral  feeling 
of  the  spectator.  'La  Niiia  de 
Gomez  Anas '  leads  us  to  the  brink 
of  one  of  the  worst  of  these,  and 
Galderon's  easiness  on  other  occa- 
sions makes  us  shut  our  eyes  and 
prepare  for  the  unwelcome  plunge. 
What,  then,  is  our  satisfaction  when 
we  find  that  we  escape  it  after  aU, 
and  have  instead  to  listen  to  the 
grave  and  righteous  accents  of  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic,  as  she  bids  the 
axe  divorce  the  wicked  Gomez  from 
one  of  the  most  lovable  of  Spanish 
heroines !  For  such  we  may  well 
call  Dorothea,  when  we  think  of 
her  gentleness  and  simplicity,  her 
courage  and  firmness  in  the  hour  of 
her  sorest  trial,  and  her  confiding 
and  loving  disposition,  which  en- 
ables her  to  forgive  a  wrong  which 
no  other  woman  (at  least  in  a  civ- 
ilised country)  has  been  called  to 


pardon.  The  drama  which  bears 
her  name  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  for  the  exaltation  of  wo- 
man: for,  having  a  hero  beneath 
contempt,  it  has  in  Dorothea  a 
heroine  decidedly  above  the  average 
of  heroines ;  in  Beatrice  a  second 
lady  of  spirit  and  resolution  more 
than  ordinary  in  their  character ; 
and  in  the  queen  the  fittest  avenger 
who  could  be  found  for  a  woman's 
wrongs  in  the  noblest  woman  of  the 
century. 

Alike  in  this  drama  and  in 
'Love  after  Death,'  Calderon  has 
known  how  to  deepen  the  be- 
holder's horror  at  the  terrible  inci- 
dents of  his  play  by  the  calm 
repose  amidst  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture which  precedes  them;  the 
stillness  of  the  water  in  the  quiet 
pool,  before  it  is  flung,  with  loud 
roar  and  shattered  foam-wreath, 
down  the  cataract.  The  rural  quiet, 
the  flowers  which  blossom  with  de- 
ceitful promise  of  happiness  round 
Clara  and  Alvaro  as  they  plight 
their  troth,  are  fresh  in  our  re- 
membrance when  we  are  called  to 
witness  the  flnal  separation  of  those 
often-parted  lovers,  as  death  parts 
them  once  more  and  for  ever  amid 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Gralera.  So, 
too,  when  poor  Dorothea  abandons 
herself  to  the  slumber,  from  which 
she  is  to  awake  worse  than  widowed, 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Alpu- 
jarras,  the  soft  green  grass,  the  leafy 
shade,  the  murmuring  waters,  unite 
to  offer  a  silent  yet  powerful  protest 
on  behalf  of  nature  against  the  per- 
fidious lover  who  is  making  her 
sweet  and  soothing  influences  into 
the  accomplices  of  his  detestable 
treason.  In  each  play  we  witness 
a  human  soul  in  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  suffering.  Alvaro  mourns 
his  murdered  bride  amid  the  wreck 
of  the  last  hopes  of  his  nation; 
Dorothea  suffers  the  most  barbarous 
treatment  from  the  man  whom  she 
still  cannot  help  loving.  They 
each,  as  has  been  observed,  express 
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at  full  length  their  sense  of  their 
misery  :  but  such  expression  seems 
more  natural  on  the  woman's  part, 
for  her  passionate  pleadings  are 
poured  forth  in  the  hope  of  yet 
moving  her  betrayer  to  pity ;  while 
Alvaro's  rhetoricid  lamentation  falls 
on  ears  which,  though  they  longed 
for  the  sound  of  his  voice  a  short 
while  before,  can  now  hear  it  no 
longer.  In  both  dramas  the  catas- 
trophe is  steadily  kept  in  view,  and 
most  skilfully  prepared  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
seen  further  off,  although  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  Alvaro's  dia- 
covenng  in  a  whole  camp  of  soldiers 
the  hand  which  struck  the  cruel 
blow  which  he  has  to  avenge,  keep 
up  our  interest  to  the  last.  But  in 
the  other,  it  comes  upon  us  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  spectator's  approval 
of  the  just  execution  of  Gomez  is 
made  the  stronger  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  unexpected.  Finally,  we  may 
observe  that  both  these  tragedies 
surpass  those  by  the  same  author 
on  themes  more  remote  from  him  in 
time  and  place,  by  their  superior 
truth  to  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  period  which  they  depict; 
while  they  excel  those  of  his  trage- 
dies (very  powerful  in  their  way) 
which  turn  on  the  jealousy  of  a 
Spanish  husband,  by  making  their 
appeal  to  nobler  and  more  universal 
sentiments.  But,  above  all,  do  they 
gain  a  high  place  among  their 
writer's  voluminous  works  by  their 
historical  interest ;  by  the  noble  ap- 
preciation which  they  exhibit  of  the 
merits  of  men  of  a  fallen  race  and 
an  alien  creed ;  by  the  way  in  which 
they  set  before  our  eyes  not  only 
Queen  Isabella  or  Don  John  of 
Austria,  riding  at  the  head  of  the 


chivalry  of  Spain  to  the  conqnest 
of  the  last  Moorish  strongholds, 
but  the  valorous  and  kind-hearted 
outlaw  who  defends  his  fort  so 
bravely  to  the  last,  and  who  acknow- 
ledges an  afilicted  sister  in  the 
Christian  lady  whom  fate  has  placed 
in  his  power — or,  again,  descendants 
of  the  old  kings  of  Granada,  who 
prefer  death  to  dishonour.  The 
tragedy  of  the  individual  Hves  de- 
picted to  us  here  stands  out  in  the 
more  affecting  relief  from  being 
seen  against  the  background  of  a 
ruined  nation — from  being  accom- 
panied by  the  last  clash  of  sword 
with  scimitar,  the  last  encounter  of 
helmet  with  turban  upon  Spanish 
soil.  And  floating  above  shattered 
wall  and  heaps  of  slain,  there  seem 
to  be  discerned  by  the  spectator  of 
these  tragedies  the  mournful  genii 
of  the  Alhambra,  as  they  slowly, 
but  finally,  forsake  its  ruined  courts 
and  silent  fountains  to  seek  rest  for 
their  souls  beneath  the  rose-trees  of 
Damascus. 

"Farewell,  farewell,  Granada!  thoa  city 

withont  peer ! 
Thou  wert  the  happy  mother  of  an  higli- 

renownM  race ; 
Within  thee  dwelt  a  haughty  line  th<t 

now  go  from  their  place  ; 
Within  tbee  fearless  knights  did  dwell. 

who  fought  with  mickle  glee— 
The  enemies  of  proud  Castile— the  bane 

of  Christentie  I 

Here  galknta   held  it  little  thing  for 

ladies'  sake  to  die. 
Or  for  the  Prophet's  honour,  and  pride  o' 

Soldanry ; 
For  here  did  valour  flourish,  and  deeds  of 

warlike  might 
Ennobled  lordly  pakces  in  which  wm  Wf 

delight 
The  gardens  of  our  Vega,  its  fields  os\ 

blooming  bowers—  , 

Woe,  woe !  I  see  their  beauty  gone,  m 

scattered  all  their  flowers  t  ^  * 


*  *'  The  Flight  from  Granada ''  (Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads).  This  spirited  Temoo 
first  saw  the  light  (we  may  with  pudonable  pnde  inform  our  readers)  m  the  J^^J^ 
this  Magazine  of  February  *""" 

pied  with  translating,  and, 

■nccess.     But  still  £ockhart*s  Ballads  I'emain  peerlei» ««  m^^u  vwu  «^« , «  . 

En^ish  reader  as  familiar  with  the  Spaniard  and  the  Moor  of  olden  time  as  the  stadj 
of  their  charming  (but  not  more  charming)  originals  can  make  the  Spanish  stodrnt. 
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THE  LADY  CANDIDATE. — CONCLUSION. 
CHAPTER   VI. 

"  I  AM  80  tired  to-day,  Ehoda,  I        The  bell  startled  the  visitors  by 

think  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  out  the  violent  and  prolonged  ringing 

this  morning."  that  it  made ;  but  they  had  become 

"  Bat  we  did  not  finish  onr  task  very  impatient  before  it  was  an- 
yesterday,  and  there  is  the  whole  of  swered,  and  Khoda  was  half  inclined 
Hammoth  Lane  to  do  to-day.  Do  to  try  another  peaL  However,  the 
you  think,  dear,  we  could  do  the  door  opened  at  last,  and  an  un- 
White  Cottage  and  Ivy  Bank  this  couth  -  looking  maid  stood  before 
morning  only,"  —  she  spoke  coax-  them,  whose  shining  scarlet  hands 
ingly, — '^  and  leave  all  those  dirty  betrayed  a  rapid  plunge  into  a  pail 
little  shops  for  the  afternoon  ?  Scot-  of  cold  water  before  she  came  up- 
on says  we  are  getting  on  wondeiv  stairs. 

fully  in  the  lower  town ;  but  he  is        **  Missus  ain't  at  home,"  she  said^ 

astonished  at  the  small  show  of  re-  gruffly. 

fiistance.     I  suppose  they  are  wait-        ''  Then  perhaps  Miss  Agatha  is ) 
ing  till  young  Greydon  comes  home:        ''Miss  Agatha  don't  see  people 

they  have  no  placards  up ;  his  ad-  alone." 

dress  is  not  even  out  Sometimes  "  But  at  least  take  my  message, 
I  fancy  we  shall  simply  walk  over  girL" 
the  course  ',  but  Scoton  scouts  that  ''  Can't,  ma'am." 
idea.  I  believe  he  is  longing  for  a  "  ^Nonsense  1  Do  as  you  are  told." 
close  contest.  Well,  what  do  you  ''  But-  please,  ma'am,  missus  said 
say  to  Ivy  Bank  and  the  White  as  Miss  Agatha  wasn't  to  see  no- 
Cottage,  dear  1 "  body,  she  says." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Annie,  wear-        "  What  slavery  in  this  free  coun- 

ily ;  '*  it  is  just  eleven.    I  will  go  try ! "  muttered  Ehoda. 
and  get  my  hat."  ''  My  good  girl,"  she  said,  ''  Miss 

"  And  while  you  do  so,  I  will  Hale  has  no  more  right  to  prevent 

wait  in  the  garden  in  case  any  one  her  sister  from  seeing  us,  than  I 

should  pass."  have  to — to — order  you  about." 

"  Who  did  you  say  lives  at  Ivy        The  girl  grinned. 
Bank,  Rhoda  1 "  said  Annie,  as  they        "  How  old  is  Miss  Agatha  ? " 
started  on  their  walk.  **  Something  about  forty,  ma'am." 

"  The  two  Miss  Hales,"  answered        "  And  what's  your  name  ? " 
Rhoda,  consulting  her  canvassing-        ''Anna,  ma'am." 
book  ;  "  their  brother,  a  navy  sur-        "  Well,  Anna,  if  you  do  not  go 

geon  and  stanch  Liberal — ^people  of  to  Miss  Agatha,  and  tell  her  from 

some  fortune  and  influence."  me  that  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 

"  I  hope  not  very  formidable  old  her  if  she  will  give  me  the  honour 

maids,"  sighed  Annie.  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  I 

"  Oh  no,  don't  be  afraid ;  I  feel  shall  ring  this  bell  till  some  one  else 

every  confidence  now  that  we  have  comes." 

got  into  such  regular  swing.     Here         "  Lawks  !    now   don't  do  that, 

we  are  !"  ma'am ;  I'll  go,  and  welcome." 
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And  the  girl  departed.  After  an- 
other interval  of  waiting  in  the  hot 
doorway,  she  came  back,  and  led 
the  way  into  the  parlonr,  a  small 
room  so  darkened  by  green  Vene- 
tian blinds  that  at  first  they  could 
see  nobody  in  it :  then  somebody 
advanced  from  a  comer,  and  cried 
in  a  very  loud  voice — 

''So  glad  to  see  you,  hurrah! 
So  you've  got  in  in  spite  of  her? 
Ha !  ha  I  ha  I "  and  then  came  such 
a  peal  of  laughter  that  Annie 
caught  hold  of  her  cousin's  gown  in 
terror. 

"  Have  I  the  honour,"  began 
Bhoda, ''  of  speaking  to  Miss  Aga- 
tha Hale  ? " 

"  Honour !  so  Fm  to  get  my  due 
at  last  f  Hurrah !  Kow  do,  you 
good  dear  souls,  sit  down.  Oh,  tell 
me  all  about  it,  and  make  a  speech, 
— do  now  ! "  and  again  she  fell  into 
a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Ehoda, 
seating  herself,  ''  to  explain  to  you 
the  principles  which  have  induced 
my  cousin  to  come  forward  and  con- 
test this  borough." 

"Do — do  now;  oh,  I  am  so 
pleased !  I  don't  know  when  I've 
had  visitors  all  to  myself — hurrah  ! 
— and  especially  you." 

"  Especially  us  1 "  repeated  Annie, 
timidly. 

''  Yes  ;  because  Jemima  said  that 
she  would  shut  the  door  before  your 
very  faces  sooner  than  that  you 
should  darken  the  threshold." 

The  laughter  now  was  so  pro- 
longed that  Annie  had  time  to  whis- 
per, "  Please  come  away,  Ehoda ;  I 
am  sure  she's  mad." 

"  Batience,"  whispered  Ehoda. 
**  Now,  Miss  Agatha,  shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  business  1  I  understand 
from  our  agent  that  Mr  Hale,  your 
brother,  is  a  liberaL" 

"A  what?" 

"A  Liberal;  therefore  thinking 
that  in  all  prolMibility  you  hold  the 
same  views,  I  have  ventured  to  call 


on  you  to  solicit  your  vote  and  ibe 
interest  you  possess  on  behalf  of  my 
cousin.  Miss  Herbert." 

''The  female  candidate  heiself  1 
oh  law!  I  shall  die;"  and  she 
rocked  backwards  and  forwards  con- 
vulsively. 

"Perhaps  you  have  not  rightly 
understood,"  went  on  Ehoda,  se- 
verely. "  We  have  come  to  ask  for 
your  vote;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  female  members  can  be 
most  useful  legislators.  I  piesrune 
that  you  read  your  *  Times '  1 " 

"Only  the  'Ladies'  Magazine' 
and  the  '  Female  Banner.' " 

"  Not  the  « Eights  of  the  Day,' 
or  the  '  Female  Champion '  1 " 

"No,  oh  no!    Ha!  ha!  ha!* 

"  Do,  my  dear  lady,  make  an  ef- 
fort to  be  serious  for  five  minntea" 

"Hurrah!" 

The  canvassers  glanced  at  eacb 
other  in  dismay.  Li  the  green 
twilight  they  could  see  the  very 
stout  form  of  Miss  Agatha  rolling 
up  and  down  in  such  intense  en- 
joyment of  laughter,  that  they  felt 
quite  bewildered.  Ehoda  deter- 
mined to  try  again. 

"Madam,"  she  said,  "will  you 
allow  me  to  point  out  that  this  is  no 
laughing  matter,  but  a  serious  mat- 
ter of  principle,  in  which  right  and 
wrong  are  involved,  and  much  of  tbe 
future  greatness  and  usefulness  of 
our  country  depends  upon  the  re- 
suits  of  this  general  election  f " 

"Hurrah!  How  well  you  speak!" 

"  But  I  want  to  make  you  under- 
stand what  the  importance  of  the 
question  is.  There  is  no  donbt 
about  it  that  many  measures  requir- 
ing the  peculiar  tact  for  which  wo- 
men are  celebrated,  will  get  much 
more  admirably  attended  to  when 
we  are  more  adequately  reprefien- 
ted." 

"  Will  they  be  allowed  to  bring 
in  at  least  one  baby,  as  they  do  at 
the  mothers'  meetings  1 "  asked  Miss 
Agatha,  very  eagerly. 
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''  Imbecile/*  hovered  on  Eboda's 
lipsy  but  she  repreased  it  yehoment- 
ly.  "No — surely  not,"  she  said; 
"they  would  disturb  the  debates 
terribly." 

"But  if  they  cry  they  are  taken 
out  at  once,"  she  went  on. 

"  It  is  impossible,  of  course,"  said 
Rhoda,  impatiently. 

"  Then,  that  being  the  case,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  promise  you  my 
vote,"  said  Miss  Agatha,  with  a  sud- 
den assumption  of  dignity. 

Ehoda  glanced  at  Annie.  "  I  am 
afraid  we  ought  to  be  going  on, 
Annie,"  she  said,  when  suddenly 
the  bell  pealed  through  the  house. 

"It  is  my  sister,"  said  Miss 
Agatha,  shrinking  a  little. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
hearts  of  the  two  canvassers  beat 
rather  faster  than  usual,  when  they 
heard  the  steps  and  voice  of  the  for- 
midable Miss  Hale  outside. 

She  came  in  with  a  burst — a  tali, 
thin  woman,  with  black  eyebrows, 
and  very  long  arms,  strong-minded 
written  on  every  feature  of  her 
stem  face.  She  left  the  door  wide 
open,  and  seated  herself  in  front 
of  the  cousins.  "  Well  1 "  she 
said. 

Ehoda  glanced  at  the  open  door, 
and  gathering  up  her  courage,  plung- 
ed into  it  at  once — "Miss  Hale, 
having  heard  that  your  brother  is  a 
Liberal,  and  so,  believing  that  your 
opinions  might  £end  in  the  same 
direction,  I  have  ventured  to  call, 
and " 

"Weill" 

Ehoda  shuddered,  but  went  on — 
"  I  have  been  explaining  my  motives 
to  your  sister."  Here  Miss  Agatha 
was  seen  stealthily  trying  to  gain 
the  door.  "Sit  down,"  said  Miss 
Hale;  and  she  obeyed,  only  in  a 
very  low  voice  ejaculating  a  strang- 
led "  hurrah  1 " 

"  W'e — that  is,  my  cousin  is  desir- 
ous of  entering  Parliament,  there  to 
endeavour  to  advance  those  views, 


which,  in  hopes  of  inducing  you  to 
accord  us  your  votes,  I  should  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
to  you " 

"Weill" 

"We— we  hold  that " 

"  Will  you  vote  for  the  increased 
stringency  of  the  law  of  Compulsory 
Adult  Female  Education  Bill ;  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Degrees  of  Uni- 
versities, unless  shared  by  Women ; 
and  the  new  clause  respecting  the 
Expediency  of  hanging  Lunatics 
without  a  triall" 

"  I — ^I  have  never  heard  of  such 
bills,"  faltered  Ehoda. 

"Nor  I,"  was  the  short  answer. 

"  Madam,"  said  Ehoda,  with  dig- 
nity, "  I  did  not  expect  to  be  trifled 
with." 

"Hurrah ! "  shouted  Miss  Agatha, 
bursting  into  laughter  again. 

Annie  rose  this  time.  "  Ehoda," 
she  said,  "  I  am  going.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  should  have  intruded  on 
you.  Miss  Hale ;  we  will  not  do  so 
again." 

"  Heyday ! "  exclaimed  that  lady, 
as  Annie,  with  an  unexpected  look 
of  dignity  on  her  sweet  face,  swept 
by  with  a  bow.  Ehoda  followed 
her  to  the  door ;  but  Miss  Hale, 
with  an  unexpected  spring,  had 
passed    her,    and    caught    Annie's 

hand. 

"  No  offence,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
Annie  looked   up,    and    the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes.     "  Oh  no,"  she 
said,  wearily;    "every  one  has  a 
right  to  their  own  views." 

"And    my    view    is,  that    you 
have  a  glass  of  wine  instantly  I " 

And  before  she  could  stop  it,  one 
was  procured,  and  Annie  was  com- 
peUed  to  drink  it^Ehoda  looking 
on  rather  grimly  as  she  did  so. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you  wanted 
it,"  said  Miss  Hale  to  her. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"Well  take  care  that  little 
thing  don't  overtire  herself,  that's 
aU,  or  you'll  be  sorry  for  it." 
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What  happened  nobody  knew, 
but  Bhoda  and  Annie  found  them- 
selves outside  the  door  and  in  the 
hot  white  road  again  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye;  and  they  thought 
they  could  distinguish  a  loud 
"  hurrah  "  from  within. 

''Have  you  courage  for  the 
White  Cottage,  Annie  1 " 

Annie  was  struggling  between 
laughter  and  tears;  but  she  gathered 
up  all  her  courage. 

"  I  have,  if  you  have,  Khoda." 

"  I  must  say  I  feel  rather  shaken," 
answered  the  strong  Rhoda.  ''  Do 
you  think  they  are  both  mad  1 " 

"  No ;  I  think  Miss  Agatha  is 
rather,  and  the  other  one  very 
eccentric.  Oh  dear  !  her  laughter 
rings  in  my  ears  still." 

"  Let  us  sit  here  a  moment  and 
recover  ourselves." 

They  seated  themselves  on  a 
small  heap  of  timber  for  a  few 
moments.   - 

"  Look,  Ehoda,"  said  Annie ; 
''  I  think  that  man  is  going  to 
speak  to  us." 

A  fat  elderly  man  in  light-grey 
garments,  with  his  hat  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  came  swaggering  up  to 
them. 

"Very  hot,  ladies,"  he  said, 
wiping  his  brow  with  a  purple  silk 
handkerchiefl  "I  saw  you  going 
into  the  Miss  Hales',  and  I  waited 
about  in  hopes  that  you  were 
coming  my  way." 

Khoda's  face  lit  up. 

''May  I  ask  for  the  favour  of 
your  name  ? "  she  said. 

**  White  —  my  name's  White, 
ma'am ;  and  a  very  good  name  it 
is.  White's  Bacon  has  been  known 
a  long  time  in  London,  ma'am ;  and 
though  I'm  independent  of  the 
knowledge  myself,  having  retired, 
wife  and  children  from  the  trade, 
yet  I'll  back  White's  Home-cured 
against  any  in  England." 

"And  you  live  at  the  White 
Cottage,  Mr  White  1     We  were  on 
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our  way  to  call  there,  bat  were 
resting  on  the  way." 

"  Most  happy,  ma'am.  Allow 
me  to  precede  you  three  steps, 
ma'am.  I'm  sure  Mrs  White  vili 
be  proud,  ma'am.  I'm  a  political 
character  myself,  you  see ;  shall  be 
proud  to  do  the  honours  of  my 
'umble  little  home." 

And  he  led  the  way  down  the 
road  to  the  door  of  the  square 
house,  which  attracted  the  eye  for 
miles  round  by  the  brilliancy  of  iU 
whitewash. 

Mr  White  flung  the  door  open, 
and  with  a  low  bow  ushered  them 
into  a  smart  drawing-room,  with 
blinds  dosely  drawn  that  no  par- 
ticle of  sun  should  reach  the  furni- 
ture. Just  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  door,  he  shouted,  "Mrs  W., 
company  ! "  and  returning,  seated 
himself  opposite  to  his  gueats. 
"  Ladies,"  he  said,  addressing  him- 
self to  Khoda,  "I  am  a  political 
man  myself ;  and,  like  every  man 
of  experience  and  forethought  now- 
adays, I  am  a  Badical.  You,  I 
understand,  are  the  same.  Now 
my  opinion  is,  that  when  a  member 
is  returned  for  a  borough,  he  or  she 
is  bound,  actually  bound,  to  forward 
the  interests,  the  private  interests, 
of  the  principal  individuals  whoee 
interest  has  procured  election  for 
them." 

Rhoda  bowed. 

"  I  see  that  on  this  point  we  are 
at  one.  Quite  so.  Now  I  presume 
that  should  the  borough  return  a 
female  member,  that  that  member 
will  undertake  not  to  many— *^ 
least,  to  resign  and  offer  herself  for 
re-election  should  she  wish  to  do 
so." 


"  I  see  no  necessity  for  such  » 
condition,  sir." 

"No  — it  is  natural  that  you 
should  not>  madam ;  but  you  most 
remember  that  the  intellect  of 
woman  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

"  Sir ! " 
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'*  Allow  me  to  continuey  my  dear 
madam !  I  and  a  certain  number 
of  my  fellow-yoters  have  made  this 
condition  imperative  before  pledging 
ourselves  to  return  a  female  mem- 
ber. Tou  see,  though  our  know- 
ledge of  Anne  Herbert  individually 
is  small,  our  knowledge  of  females 
is  extensive ;  and  I  (I  may  speak 
in  the  singular,  being  the  instigator 
and  propagator  of  the  idea) — and  I 
conceive  that  a  woman,  when  she 
marries,  generaUy  submits  her  polit- 
ical opinions  to  those  of  her  hus- 
band." 

"  No,  no." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  yes.  I  do  not  say 
^that  it  ought  to  be  so,  or  that  it 
will  be  so  when  education  has  done 
its  part  in  strengthening  the  weak 
and  levelling  the  strong ;  but  it  is 
so  at  present.  I  would  not  object 
to  the  election  of  a  woman  married 
for  some  years,  whose  actions  and 
character  have  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  she  is  inde- 
pendent of  influence  and  above 
control ;  but  I  expect  an  unmarried 
woman  to  take  the  pledge,  because 
she  has  been  untried  ;  and  no  one 
knows  what  the  effect  of  matrimony 
will  be  on  her  political  views— d'ye 
seel" 

''It  shows  an  unfair  want  of 
confidence." 

"Kot  at  all,  ma'am;  not  at  all. 
But  you  must  see  that  the  one  and 
only  object  of  having  a  female  repre- 
sentative is,  that  she  is  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  borough,  more  easy  to  dictate 
to,  more  dependent  like." 

"  This  is  not  my  view  of  it,  Mr 
White." 

"  Sorry  for  it,  ma'am ;  but  I 
must  insist  upon  my  condition." 

<<  I  must  have  time  for  considera- 
tion." 

''Will  you  address  us,  ma'am, 
at  the  Lion  on  Monday?  I  will 
have  my  friends  together  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say.     Three  days 


is  enough  of  consideration,  is   it 
notl" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rhoda.  "  We  will 
consult  our  agent,  Mr  Scoton,  and 
let  you  know." 

The  door  opened  here,  and  Mrs 
White,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
donning  her  best  bronze-coloured 
sOk  gown,  sailed  in,  and  floated 
sideways  into  a  chair. 

"  80  'appy  to  see  you,  ladies," 
she  said.  "  Augustus  thought  that 
you  would  drop  in.  King,  Au- 
gustus." 

Augustus  did  as  he  was  told. 

"And  perhaps,"  continued  the 
languid  lady,  "  you  can  furnish  us 
with  a  little  news.  This  is  such 
a  dull  neighbourhood  that,  except 
when  tlie  Honourable  Mrs  Jones  is 
at  home,  I  hear  nothing  about  the 
Slite,  and  it  is  not  what  I've  been 
accustomed  to." 

"  We  have  been  abroad  for  some 
weeks." 

"  But  I  presume  you  passed  the 
season  in  London.  Did  my  health 
but  permit,  as  the  Honourable  Mrs 
Jones  says,  vegetabling  in  the 
country  is  an  'orror." 

"We  had  a  very  gay  season," 
said  Annie,  smiling. 

"  And  did  you  observe  what  was 
most  worn — ^trains  or  jupe-cour  ?  " 

"  Decidedly  trains." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  very 
latge  page  entered,  tightly  com- 
pressed in  a  buttons  uniform,  from 
which  it  seemed  as  if  lus  body  were 
endeavouring  to  escape  by  forming 
all  manner  of  abnormal  swellings. 
He  placed  a  bottle  of  hot-looking 
sherry  and  sponge-cake  before  the 
lady,  who  proceeded  to  help  her 
guests  without  asking  them  whether 
they  would  take  any. 

"  I  have  just  obtained  from 
Couttox  &  Grant  a  toilette  de  mlky^ 
she  continued.  "  Train,  plissSs  of 
white  or  chocolate,  gathered  in  at 
the  waist,  falling  at  back  of  skirt, 
and  finishing  with  two  large  bows 
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and  houillionnis  of  white  and  cho- 
colate, green  sash  ends  as  a  neglige 
from  centre  behind,  fringe  chocolate 
and  white.  The  Honourable  Mrs 
Jones  often  says  to  me,  'Give  me  your 
modes,  Mrs  Augustus  White,  and 
I'll  undertake  to  he  the  best-dressed 
lady  in  London ;  and  so  you  might 
yourself,'  she  says,  *but  for  your 
'ealth ; '  and  that  was  said  at  sight 
of  my  blue,  though  I  must  confess 
I  like  my  red  the  best.  I  suppose 
you  and  Augustus  haye  been  talk- 
ing politics  1 " 

"  We  have,  Mrs  White." 

''Ah,  I  suppose  you  agree  like 
brother  and  sister;  you  look  per- 
fectly suited  to  each  other  in 
opinion,  I  must  say." 

A  slight  shiver  passed  through 
the  firame  of  the  female  candidate. 

''  I  am  glad  he  should  have  some- 
thing to  amuse  him,  poor  dear.  A 
man's  so  helpless  without  a  club 
or  friends  as  can  sympathise  with 
him." 

''  Have  you  no  club  in  so  large  a 
town?" 

"  Bless  yon,  yes,  ma'am !  we 
have  both  a  club  and  a  coffee-house 
— ^but  so  coarse  and  rough.  The 
farmers  all  belong  to  it,  and  there 
is  no  delicate  discussion  of  music 
and  the  harts  as  you  might  en- 
lighten a  man's  mind  with  in  Lon- 
don. But  my  health's  a  sad  draw- 
back. A  little  of  your  society  will 
be  a  great  gain  to  Augustus;  we 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
calling." 


"I  hope  you  will,"  said  Rboda, 
rising;  "and  I  will  communicate 
with  you,"  she  continued  to  Mr 
White,  ''through  our  agent,  Mr 
Scoton,  on  the  subject  of  meeting 
you  at  the  Lion  on  Monday." 

With  profound  bows  on  all  sides, 
the  female  candidate  and  her  fiiend 
found  themselves  once  moie  on 
terra  firma, 

"Le  jeu  vauMl  la  chandellel" 
said  Annie,  wearily. 

"Come,  come,  Annie;  I  look 
upon  that  as  a  success." 

As  they  reached  their  door,  thej 
were  met  by  Scoton  running  to  meet 
them  with  his  bat  off. 

"  Our  opposition  is  not  considered 
so  lightly  after  all,  Miss  Langdon," 
he  cried.  "Captain  Somen  has 
been  sent  for,  and  has  already  vs- 
rived." 

"  Captain  Someis !  why,  who  is 
he  ] "  cried  Rhoda ;  for  Annie  had 
caught  hold  of  the  door-post  as 
white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Why  I  the  Conservative  can- 
didate, to  be  sura  Colonel  Grey- 
don's  son ! " 

"Greydon!  Somers!" 

"Yes;  he  was  obliged  to  take 
his  mother's  name  with  some  money, 
I  believe,  from  her  father.  I  don't 
know  the  rights  of  it ;  but  it  is  good 
news  that  they  have  ceased  to  con- 
sider us  of  no  consequence." 

Scoton  followed  Rhoda  into  the 
house,  and  they  were  soon  deep 
over  canvassing-books.  Annie  had 
fled  up-stairs  to  her  own  room. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Meanwhile,  the  one  only  and 
highly-petted  son  of  the  house  had 
returned  to  Greydon  Castle,  his 
lugg^e  consisting  of  four  portman- 
teaus, two  hat-boxes,  gun-case,  flsh- 
ing-rods,  and  other  paraphernalia. 
It  was  just  the  time  for  luncheon 
when  he  arrived,  and  he  was  im- 


mediately set  down  to  eat,  and 
answer  innumerable  questioDS  from 
his  eager  sisters.  His  father,  divided 
between  his  delight  in  haying  his 
son  home  again,  and  vexation  that 
he  should  have  judged  it  neceesaiy 
to  return  quickly  for  so  insignificant 
an  opposition,  paced  up  and  down 
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the  room,  answering  questions  as 
quickly  as  they  were  asked. 

''  And  Jones  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  danger,  father  1 " 

''Jones  says  so  oyer  and  over 
again;  but  he  is  always  such  an 
impatient  fellow,  he  does  nothing 
but  grumble  at  your  delay  in  coming 
home,  and  he  wants  you  to  speak 
to-morrow  night.  He  has  got  a 
meeting  and  an  audience,  and  they 
meant  to  have  done  their  best  with- 
out you ;  but  he  was  here  five 
minutes  before  you  came,  and  when 
I  told  him  you  were  expected,  he 
went  straight  off  to  the  town  to 
proclaim  the  fact  that  you  would 
speak  to-morrow.  He  says  that 
fellow  Scoton  is  making  great  way 
in  the  lower  town." 

"  And  now  tell  me  what  my  rival 
is  like.  I  met  a  most  charming 
Miss  Herbert  at  Eagatz,  who  fascin- 
ated both  Burnley  and  myself.  Give 
me  some  cake,  Amy.  Thanks; 
that  is  rather  too  much." 

''  This  Miss  Herbert  is  a  very  tall 
woman,  with  very  black  hair  and 
eyes,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "&  woman 
who  has,  I  hear,  a  marvellous  gift 
of  the  gab.  She  actually  tried  to 
canvass  Brand — the  impudence  of 
it's " 

"  Come,  that's  too  bad." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
afternoon  7 " 

"  I  shall  just  make  the  round  of 
my  committee  and  see  how  the  land 
lies.  Hollo !  there's  Jones  coming 
posting  up  the  road,  nearly  black 
with  rage.  What's  the  matter,  old 
fellow  1"  asked  Captain  Somers, 
opening  the  window. 

''Matter!  It  is  time  that  you 
were  at  home,  Captain !  I  can't  get 
the  town-hall  to-morrow  night." 

"  But  do  you  mean  that  you  had 
not  settled  it  before ) " 

"Not  I — you  see  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  things  easy ;  it 
seems  it  has  been  engaged  this 
whole  week." 


"  Well,  have  it  to-night.  Come, 
I  see  we  are  in  for  a  spirited  con- 
test Send  round  at  once,  Jones — 
not  a  moment  to  lose ;  and  we  will 
have  our  speeches  to-night,  and 
beat  them  in  having  the  first  say» 
I  had  better  be  off  at  once,"  he 
added  to  his  father ;  "  after  all,  there 
IB  some  fun  in  the  thing." 

A  crowd  of  eager  people  filled 
the  town-hall  that  night  to  hear 
their  young  candidate's  first  speech^ 
It  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause ;  and  for  a  first  speech  it  waff 
an  uncommonly  good  one — frank,, 
simple,  and  ma^y ;  but  it  did  not 
need  an  even  moderately  good  speech 
to  please  the  audience,  with  whom 
Captain  Somers  had  always  been  a 
great  favourite;  and  their  enthusiasm 
almost  carried  them  beyond  bounds 
and  prevented  their  appreciation  of 
the  very  sterling  but  less  interesting 
speeches  that  followed  in  due  course^ 
Colonel  Greydon,  as  he  came  down 
from  the  platform,  believed  the 
cause  won,  and  was  half  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  the  more  serious  view 
his  son's  committee  held;  they  were 
becoming  slightly  alarmed  at  the- 
way  the  Eadicals  were  advancing; 
some  stanch  old  supporters  had 
failed,  a  very  large  number  of  the 
younger  voters  were  supposed  ta 
be  unsteady;  on  the  female  votes 
Jones  declared  he  could  depend  to  a 
woman !  The  meeting  ended  about- 
half-past  nine,  but  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  hurraing,  noisy  crowd  dis- 
persed. 

About  half-past  nine  o'clock  An- 
nie Herbert  and  her  cousin  were 
returning  home  from  the  White 
Cottage,  where  they  had  taken  tea 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Augustus  White. 
They  had  had  a  very  disagreeable 
evening,  Mr  White  arguing  on  the 
subject  of  his  favourite  pledge  to  be 
taken  by  the  female  candidate ;  Mrs 
White  familiar  and  tiresome;  and 
Annie  was  wearied,  and  Ehoda  dis- 
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gnsted.  The  climax  arrived  when, 
as  they  were  leaving  the  house,  Mr 
White  patted  Rhoda  on  the  back, 
saying,  "  Ye're  the  one  that  ought 
to  stand,  my  fine  girl ! "  She  could 
scarcely  contain  her  indignation. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlit  night,  and 
they  began  to  loiter  a  little  along 
the  road,  watching  the  beautiful 
fleecy  white  clouds  sailing  over  the 
clear  purple  sky ;  the  cool  air  was 
delicious  after  the  stuffy  closeness 
of  Mrs  White's  drawing-room. 
Suddenly  Annie  caught  hold  of 
Rhoda's  arm — "  I  am  a&aid  there  is 
a  crowd  coming,  Ehoda,"  she  said  ; 
and  it  was  true  that  a  sound  of 
many  voices  and  tramping  feet  came 
up  the  lane,  and  the  forerunners  of 
the  crowd  came  into  view.  "  What 
shall  we  do,  Ehoda  1  We  are  a  long 
way  from  home." 

"  Walk  quietly  on,  my  dear ; 
whatever  you  do,  do  not  seem  to 
mind,"  answered  Rhoda,  with  a 
flushed  face.  At  this  moment  the 
coming  crowd  caught  sight  of  the 
cousins,  and  raised  a  loud  shout, 
"  There  they  are !  there's  the  female 
candidate  I "  and  with  hisses  and 
groans,  and  only  a  few  shouts  of 
''Shame!  shame!"  they  surrounded 
the  terrified  girl& 

The  crowd  was  good-humoured 
and  noisy ;  but  their  jests  were  very 
coarse,  and  the  attempts  of  some 
rude  boys  to  tear  off  Annie's  veil 
were  received  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter. They  looked  up  and  down  the 
road — there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
escape;  the  crowd,  also,  was  thicken- 
ing, the  rougher  part  of  the  town- 
hall  audience  having  determined  to 
go  to  Pineapple  Cottage  and  hiss 
the  female  candidate.  The  crowd 
was  in  such  a  humour  that  a  man 
might  easily  have  taken  advantage 
of  it,  and  probably  turned  it  to  his 
own  account;  but,  as  the  pressure 
became  greater,  the  women  became 
moi*e  and  more  frightened ;  they 
held  each  other  tightly,  their  great 


terror  being  lest  they  should  be 
separated. 

''Put  them  on  the  step!  let's 
hear  what  they've  got  to  say!" 
shouted  one. 

"Give  'em  a  taste  of  lotten 
eggs !  "  cried  another. 

"Somen  for  ever!  down  with 
the  Rads ! " 

Suddenly  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  rush  and  pressure,  and  Bhoda 
looked  up  with  a  vague  hope  of  re- 
lief. The  crowd  was  opposite  Ivy 
Bank,  and  Miss  Hale  was  standing 
on  the  steps  speaking  at  the  top  of 
her  voice. 

"John!  Andrews!  Martin! yon 
idiots,  what  do  you  mean  by  this ! 
Don't  you  know  the  penalty  of  riot- 
ing at  your  time  of  life)  Here! 
stand  back!  Rubbish  and  stuff !  out 
of  my  way ! " 

The  crowd  fell  back  as  the  gaunt 
figure  of  Miss  Hale  strode. tbrongh 
it,  and  took  the  hand  of  the  poor 
little  trembling  candidate. 

"  Get  out  of  my  way  there!"  she 
cried,  administering  a  sharp  push  to 
somebody  in  the  way,  and  she  led 
them  straight  through  into  her 
house :  at  the  door  she  turned  and 
shook  her  head  at  the  grinning 
crowd ;  "You  go  home,  you  douhI^ 
distilled  idiots,"  she  said,  "and 
don't  stand  gaping  there."  They 
obeyed,  laughing  loudly,  and  brew- 
ing into  very  discordant  public- 
house  songs. 

No  sooner  was  she  safe  within 
doors  than  poor  Annie  burst  into 
tears,  and  could  oidy  with  an  effort 
prevent  herself  from  becoming  hys- 
terical ;  Miss  Hale  treated  her  with 
very  calm  wisdom,  wisely  turning 
her  sister  out  of  the  room,  who  con- 
siderably added  to  poor  Annie'8  in- 
clination to  laugh  by  her  repeated 
"  hurrahs."  Rhoda  tried  to  hel]j 
but  was  unceremoniously  puahed 
out  of  the  way  by  Miss  Hale,  who 
looked  at  her  with  such  evident 
animosity,  that  it  required  all  Bho- 
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da's  gratitude  not  to  betray  that  the 
dislike  was  mutual. 

When  Annie  was  better,  and  ly- 
ing exhausted  on  the  sofa,  Miss 
Hale  ordered  round  her  brougham, 
late  as  it  was,  and  sent  them  home, 
receiving  Ehoda's  thanks  with  scant 
courtesy.  Annie  would  have  said 
something  also ;  but  as  the  slightest 
recollection   of   what  had    passed 


made  her  all  but  cry  again,  she  only 
put  up  her  little  face  to  be  kissed, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  warmth  of 
the  embrace  she  received. 

''Hot  wine  and  water,  and  bed 
at  once,  mind,"  were  her  parting 
words  to  Ehoda, — advice  she  was 
glad  to  follow,  as  her  hands  were 
almost  as  cold  and  shaking  as 
Annie's. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Ehoda  and  Annie  were  seated  in 
the  hot  little  drawing-room  of  Pine- 
apple Cottage,  each  anxiously  bend- 
ing over  a  manuscript. 

"  I  feel  almost  in  despair,  Ehoda," 
said  Annie,  piteously.  "  If  I  only 
had  the  smallest  idea  what  to  say !" 

^'  It  will  come  under  the  influence 
of  excitement,  my  dear.  I  can  tell 
you  for  your  encouragement  that 
Scoton  says  that  half  the  male  voters 
are  wild  about  you,  and  almost  every 
man  we  have  canvassed  personally 
in  the  lower  town  vnll  stand  by  us." 

"  What  shall  I  do  if— if  the  Grey- 
dons  are  there  ? " 

''  They  are  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  be  there, — and  if  they  are,  why, 
have  you  forgotten  your  resolution 
at  B^e  1  It  will  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  them  the  stu£f  we 
women  are  made  of." 

''  It  is  quite  true,"  cried  Annie. 

**Now,don'tinterruptme — there's 
a  dear ;  but  just  let  me  get  through 
my  speech,  and  then  I  wUl  help  you 
with  yours." 

^'  Oh,  do  you  think  I  might  read 
minel" 

"Certainly  not — ^nobody  would 
believe  that  it  is  your  own;  you 
must  only  have  notes.  Now  please 
be  quiet."  And  they  settled  anew 
to  their  work. 

After  about  ten  minutes,  during 
which  Annie's  brow  was  furrowed 
and  puckered  by  anxiety,  she  wea- 
rily rose  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 


dow. She  started  back,  but  not  be- 
fore she  was  perceived  by  a  passing 
horseman  in  the  road. 

"Ehoda,"  she  faltered,  "there 
is  Captain  Somers." 

"  Don't  interrupt,"  said  her  cousin. 

"  But  he  is  stopping  at  the  door — 
he  is  coming  in  ! " 

"  Go  down  to  him ;  don't  let  him 
disturb  me  at  this  moment,"  cried 
Ehoda,  abstractedly;  and  Annie 
flew  down-stairs. 

Captain  Somers  was  just  about  to 
ring  at  the  half-open  door,  when  he 
saw  Annie  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. 

"  Ehoda  cannot  come,"  she  said ; 
"  she  is  too  busy." 

Captain  Somers  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  little  dining-room,  and 
making  Annie  go  in  first,  followed 
her  and  shut  the  door.  He  took 
her  hand  eagerly. 

"Now  tell  me,"  he  said,  "are 
you  come  down  to  canvass  for  Miss 
Herbert)  Is  she  your  relation  or 
sister  1  Good  heavens!  what  are  you 
here  fori" 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  !  " 

"  Angry  I  angry  with  you  I  the 
one  in  fiie  whole  world ^" 

"  Stop,  you  do  not  knowwhat  you 
are  saying ! " 

"  Miss  Herbert — Annie  !  what  do 
you  meant" 

"  It  is  I — I  myself,  who  am  the 
female  candidate."  Somers  dropped 
her  hand  and  walked  off  to  the 
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window,  in  a  vain  effort  to  conceal 
the  weight  of  the  blow. 

"  Did  you  not  know  ?^ould  you 
not  guess  1"  began  poor  Annie. 

"  Know !  guess !"  cried  he.  "Not 
I — ^I  hare  been  too  great  a  fool ! 
trusted  too  blindly,  been  too  easy 
a  dupe !  Ah,  forgive  me ;  I  have  no 
right  to  speak  like  this." 

His  tone  had  become  so  formal 
and  stiff  that  Annie  felt  as  if  her 
heart  was  breaking. 

"Why — ^why  did  you  change 
your  name  ?"  she  cried. 

"  Ah,  then,  you  did  not  know  ! 
You  were  not  reaUy  deceiving  me? 
trying  to  get  an  unfair  start  of  me?" 

"  Deceive  you  !"  Annie  drew  up 
haughtily. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  bitterly; 
"women  have  different  ways  of 
looking  at  these  things  from  men ; 
stratagem  is  more  in  their  line." 

"  It  is  not  true !"  cried  Annie, 
passionately. 

"Then  why,"  he  cried,  almost 
angrily  in  his  pain — "  why  did  you 
make  me  love  you  ?  why  not  have 
warned  me  in  time,  have  told  me 
the  truth  of  your  holding  these 
miserable  opinions  that  make  wo- 
men make  fools  of  themselves  every 
year?" 

"  Tou  have  no  right  to  speak  to 
me  like  this  !" 

"  I  have  a  right !  If  you  share  our 
privileges  you  incur  the  penalty  of 
being  spoken  to  as  equals.  My  god- 
dess comes  down  from  her  pedes- 
tal and  becomes  one  of  us,  and  shall 
be  treated  accordingly — ^no  longer 
my  mistress,  but  my  opponent" 

"  Go,  Captain  Somers !  I  will  not 
bear  this !" 

"  I  will  go  ;  but  I  will  not  abate 
one  jot  of  my  opposition.  I  will 
fight  the  seat  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.  I  give  you  fair  warning. 
You  doubtless  consider  that  it  is 
insulting  that  I  should  do  so,  on 
the  old-fashioned  theory  that  hand- 
to-hand  opposition  to  a  woman  is 


unworthy  of  a  man.  Our  respective 
agents  show  an  animosity  to  each 
other  which  I  have  tried  to  put  a 
check  on.  I  shall  withdraw  the 
check ;  for  when  a  woman  ceases  to 
be  womanly,  a  man  must  in  self- 
defence  treat  her  as  a  man." 

"  You  are  crueL" 

"  I  have  done." 

Annie  started  forward  as  he  left 
the  room,  and  then  throwing  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  buried  her  face  in 
the  cushions,  and  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  She  thought 
he  was  gone,  but  the  sound  of  her 
sobs  made  him  leap  from  his  horse 
and  return.  In  a  moment  be  was 
kneeling  by  her  side. 

"  Oh  Annie,  forgive  me !  I  did 
not  mean  it;  what  shall  I  do? 
Annie !  look  up,  my  own,  my 
dearest !  What  a  brute  I  have  been  V* 

"  Please  go  !"  she  cried,  trying  to 
wrench  her  hand  from  him. 

"  Not  till  you  say  you  have  for- 
given me  —  not  till  you  are  calm 
again." 

"But  don't  be  so  angry,"  she 
sobbed. 

"  Don't  you  see  it  is  only  because 
I  love  you  so  ?  Oh,  can't  you  give 
it  all  up  ?  Can't  you  see  what  iiiei^ 
nal  humbug  it  all  is  ?  You  are  only 
fitted  to  be  my  own  little  wife,  to 
be  taken  care  of,  and  loved  and 
adored.     Can't  you  see  it?" 

"  Oh  no !  no  1"  but  unconsciously 
her  head  was  on  his  shoulder  and 
he  was  wiping  away  her  tears. 

"  Give  it  up,  dearest,"  he  said — 
"give  it  up  for  my  sake,  and  let 
us  be  happy." 

"  How  can  I?  I  am  pledged." 

"  Confound  it  all !  What  could 
have  put  such  confounded  trash 
into  your  head  ?  " 

"  AU— all  my  Ufe— Rhoda " 

"  Confound  her ! " 

Annie  drew  back  from  him,  but 
looked  meekly  and  depzecatingly 
in  his  face. 

"  Annie,  don't  you  see  this  parts 
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us  for  ever  if  you  carry  it  on  1  Can 
you  not  withdraw  f  Plead  illness, 
any  lie." 

''  It  would  be  dishonourable." 

"  Good  heavens  !  " 

"  There  is  only  one  chance ! " 
cried  Annie.  "  Oh,  Captain  Somers, 
please !  please !  please  canvass  well ! 
You  do  not  know  how  dreadfully 
successful  we  are !  how  close  it 
will  be !  do,  if  you  care  for  me  at 
all — please,  beat  me  now  ! " 

"  My  poor  little  darling  ! " 


"If  you  knew  how  I  dread 
success." 

*'  And  you  shall  not  be  successful 
if  I  can  help  it !"  he  cried,  jumping 
up.  "Good-bye,  darling!  What? 
what  do  you  say  ?  I  can't  hear.'* 

"  Please,"  she  whispered,  "don't 
go  near  the  town-hall  to-night" 

"All  right,"  he  answered,  and 
left  her  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
conflicting  emotions  in  his  breast ; 
but  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
carry  the  seat  coUte  quHl  coute. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  eight  o'clock.  The  town- 
hall  was  densely  crowded  with  both 
men  and  women,  when  the  female 
candidate  and  Ehoda  Langdon  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform.  Ehoda 
looked  flushed  and  handsome,  and 
threw  a  glance  of  self-confidence  at 
her  supporters.  Annie,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  could  see  only  the  swaying 
mass  of  people,  and  hear  their  loud 
greetings,  as  if  in  a  terrible  night- 
mare. The  moment  was  come  that 
she  had  dreaded  so  much.  Ehoda 
was  the  first  to  speak.  All  ner- 
vousness left  her  when  she  stood 
before  her  audience,  and  a  moment 
of  extreme  fluency  came  upon  her 
as  she  explained  her  views  and  the 
supposed  opinions  of  her  cousin,  in 
language  which,  if  rather  too  flowery, 
was  fluent  and  grammatical  She 
was  much  applauded,  and  allowed 
to  speak  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, a  few  vehement  cries  of  "  No, 
no  ! "  being  hissed  down  at  once. 

At  last  the  moment  came,  and 
Annie  stood  before  the  crowd.  The 
colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  burn- 
ing with  the  sense  that  hundreds 
of  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  Her 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground; 
some  of  her  fair  hair  had  become 
loose,  and  a  large  soft  curl  of  it  fell 
on  her  breast  Shouts  of  applause 
greeted  her,  and  seemed  as  if  they 


never  would  cease.  At  last  silence 
was  restored,  and  Annie  began  to 
speak. 

Men  spoke  of  her  afterwards  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  such  was  the 
power  she  exercised.  And  yet  it 
was  a  speech  which  made  her  keen 
supporters  on  the  platform  twist 
and  fidget,  and  even  grind  their 
teeth  with  vexation.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  her  audi- 
ence j  she  pleaded  with  them  that 
it  was  possible  to  try  and  do  good 
to  their  country,  to  be  ambitious 
and  anxious  to  avail  herself  of  tal- 
ents granted,  and  yet  with  it  all  to 
be  womanly.  A  few  people  cried 
"  Politics,  politics  !  "  and  then  she 
seemed  to  falter  a  -little,  but  re- 
covered herself,  confessing  that  she 
knew  but  little  of  politics,  but  that 
she  would  always  do  what  they 
wished, — which  was  received  with 
some  laughter  but  much  applause ; 
and  it  ended  much  too  soon«  Annie 
had  not  spoken  ten  minutes,  but 
she  thought  it  was  an  hour. 

"This  must  have  ruined  our 
cause,"  said  Scoton,  in  a  low  tone 
of  extreme  vexation,  to  Ehoda. 

"  It  is  uncommonly  popular," 
said  a  red-faced  young  lawyer,  who 
was  one  of  the  committee.  Ehoda 
could  not  speak ;  she  felt  mortified 
and  angry  with  herself  for  compel- 
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ling  one  so  unfit  as  Annie  was  to 
stand ;  but  the  poor  child  came  to 
her  so  white  and  trembling  that 
she  could  only  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  try  to  encourage  her. 

When  they  left  the  town-hall, 
they  were  escorted  home  in  their 
fly  by  large  numbers  shouting  and 
hallooing,  to  Annie's  terror  and  dis- 
tress. 

Eagerly  the  next  day  they  scan- 
ned the  report  of  the  speeches  in 
the  local  paper.  Annie  was  much 
disturbed  at  the  shortness  and  want 
of  consecutiveness  of  hers,  and 
rather  astonished  at  the  praise  it 
received  ;  undeveloped  political  ca- 
pacity—  very  great  promise  —  the 
genuine  modesty  of  a  high-class  in- 
tellect,— every  possible  compliment 
was  lavished  upon  it  Ehoda's  also 
received  its  share  of  praise,  and  to 
her  great  satisfaction  it  read  better 
even  than  it  sounded ;  and  various 
little  mistakes  and  errors  in  the 
wording,  of  which  she  had  been 
conscious  at  the  time,  had  got  them- 
selves into  order  under  the  able  pen 
of  the  sympathising  reporter.  The 
Conservative  paper  came  out  later 
in  the  day,  and  was  looked  at  with 
even  more  anxiety.  Again  Annie 
found  herself  praised,  but  in  a  way 
which  made  Ehoda  bite  her  lips 
and  stamp  about  the  room. 

Her  own  speech  was  the  first  re- 
ported and  commented  on.  *<  It 
was  admirable,''  wrote  the  critic. 
''A  more  fluent  flow  of  diluted 
twaddle  has  not  been  heard  in  this 
town-haU  within  the  memory  of 
man;  every  substantive  possessing 
a  womanly  assortment  of  innumer- 
able adjectives — every  sentence  con- 
taining at  least  one  parenthesis. 
Three  perorations,  and  one  passion- 
ate personal  appeal.  The  political 
part  of  the  speech  was  in  much  the 
same  strain  as  one  hears  everywhere 
nowadays — ^bombastic  assertions  of 
the  strength  of  woman,  powers  of 
endurance,  concentration,  &c.,  &c.. 


— ^as  if  any  reasonable  man  could 
doubt  their  powers  of  endurance! 
From  Miss  Langdon  we  had  ex- 
pected more,  perhaps — some  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  design ;  bnt 
this  friend  of  our  interesting  op- 
ponent, finding  nothing  new  to  say, 
could  only  fsdl  back  on  the  old- 
fashioned  woman's  rights — gave  us 
a  passionate,  retrospective  sketch  of 
all  that  has  been  done  since  the 
first  grant  of  female  suflrage,  — a 
vehement  appeal  to  us  not  to  stop 
in  the  course  we  are  running,  but 
to  emancipate  all  our  domestic 
slaves — to  elevate  them  from  their 
lower  sphere — ^to  take  upon  our- 
selves, being  of  more  earthly  and 
gross  material,  the  menial  offices 
which  are  dragging  down  £romit& 
intellectual  height  the  'lofty,  high, 
noble-aspiring  female  nature,'— and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  We  turn  with 
a  sense  of  freshness  and  pleasuie  to 
the  infinitely  silly  speech  of  onr 
female  candidate.  Such  stroug 
language  is  incompatible  with  pale 
cheeks  and  frightened  blue  eyes; 
and  the  applause  was  too  much 
even  for  this  powerful  specimen  of 
our  future  rulers ;  for  she  was  ob- 
served to  tremble  very  much,  and 
even  to  catch  at  the  gown  which, 
notwithstanding  the  feminality  of 
BO  doing.  Miss  Langdon  still  weais. 
And  when  at  length  the  female 
candidate  was  seen  to  speak,  though 
the  silence  was  exceptional,  no 
one  could  hear  a  word.  At  last, 
when  the  words  became  audible, 
they  proved  to  be  of  a  most  tender 
pleading  nature  :  — '  Electors  of 
Longhtonstone !  by  all  means  retum 
your  female  candidate ;  she  has 
pledged  herself  to  obey  your  wishes 
and  forward  every  measure  every 
one  of  you  shall  desire  to  have  for- 
warded.' We  will  push  comment 
no  further — we  will  be  generous; 
for  this  formidable  antagonist,  this 
matured  Radical,  we  learn,  is  tb^ 
creature  of  all  others  to  be  treated 
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with  tenderness  and  consideration, 
— an  artless,  motherless  girl ! " 

''  This  is  the  worst  of  all ! "  cried 
Ehoda,  scarlet  with  indignation. 
**  They  could  not  have  contrived  to 
insult  us  more.  I  wish  I  was  in  the 
town -hall  at  this  moment.  Oh, 
Annie,  after  all  we  have  done  to- 
gether, it  is  so  hard  that  you  remain 
just  the  same  1 " 

**  I  cannot  help  it,''  said  Annie, 
ruefully. 

"No  —  I  suppose  some  people 
were  made  so ;  but  if  it  had  only 
been  my  own  cause  I  was  plead- 
ing ! " 

"  Ah,  Ehoda !  if  you  only  would 
have  consented  to  do  it  instead  of 


me. 
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'^  Yes,  I  see  it  now,"  she  said, 
sadly.  ''  But  how  could  I,  without 
any  money  of  my  own?  and  I 
thought  it  such  a  privilege  to  stand 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  to  have  done  it  instead  of 
you;  but  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
yield  now." 

"It  was  too  generous  of  you, 
dear,"  said  Annie,  tenderly;  "for 
you  know  well  enough  that  my 
money  is  just  as  much  yours  as 
mina  Do  you  honestly  think  that 
we  shall  win  1 " 

"I  don't  know — I  can't  say," 
answered  Rhoda,  springing  up; 
"  but  we  must  do  our  best,  and  not 
waste  time." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do 
now  1 " 

"  I  am  going  down  to  Pie  Comer 
to  have  one  more  trial  at  old  Wat- 
kins." 

"  Shall  I  come  with  you  1 " 

"  If  you  like ;  but  don't  overtire 
yourself." 

Just  as  the  cousins  prepared  for 
their  walk,  a  ring  at  the  bell  an- 
nounced a  visitor;  and  the  maid 
came  up  with  a  message  to  say  that 
Mrs  Brand,  of  the  Castle  Lodge, 
would  be  glad  to  speak  to  Uie 
ladies. 

VOL.  OXIX. — ^O.  DCOXXVIIT. 


She  was  invited  into  the  sittiog- 
room,  and  the  cousins  went  down. 
Mrs  Brand  rose  and  curtseyed  as 
they  came  in ;  she  had  a  small  par- 
cel in  her  hand;  but  as  she  was 
about  to  speak,  she  stopped  sudden- 
ly, and  exclaimed — 

"  Bless  my  stars,  miss,  but  ye're 
looking  ill ! "  A  pang  of  terror 
crossed  Ehoda's  heart,  as  she  glanced 
at  Annie,  and  saw  her  little  face 
looking  so  pale  and  thin,  and  large 
eyes  quite  hollow  from  over-fatigue. 

"I  am  quite  weU,  thanks,  Mrs 
Brand,  only  rather  tired ;  I  am  so 
glad  that  you  have  come  to  see  us." 

"Well,  miss,  I  did  make  so 
bold,  and  that's  the  truth ;  but  you 
were  so  kind  that  day,  that  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  as  you  could 
get  into  trouble,  and  all  along  of 
me." 

"Into  trouble!  please  explain." 

"  Well,  miss,  do  you  mind  that 
there  bottle  of  cod-liver  oil  as  you 
sent  my  Sairy  Anne,  and  a  deal  of 
good  it's  done  her  it  has,  and  a  deal 
more  it  would  have  done  her  if  I'd 
ha'  let  her  drink  it  up ;  but,  says  I, 
no  one  as  has  done  me  a  kindness 
shall  repent  it." 

"  I  am  glad  it  has  done  her  good," 
said  Annie. 

"  And  here  it  is,  miss,  and  sorry 
I  am  that  ever  she  took  a  drop  of 
it  'Twas  only  yesterday,  you  see, 
miss,  and  I  was  doing  a  bit  o' 
washing,  not  regular-like,  but  a  bit 
of  Miss  Amy's  nonsense  lace  things 
that  nothing'll  please  her  but  I'll 
wash  'em  for  her,  for,  says  she,  no- 
body washes  'em  like  you ;  which  it 
is  natural,  for  they  don't  take  the 
pains  to  pin  them  out,  which  it 
takes  a  light  hand,  and  none  of  your 
wringing  of 'em  dry.  I  was  like 
here  with  my  tub,  and  Sairy  Anne 
she  was  sewing  in  the  comer,  when 
the  Colonel  he  comes  in  to  speak 
with  me,  and  me  with  my  sleeves 
turned  up,  and  a  apron  on  which 
I'd  not  have  worn  to  be  seen  in. 
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Says  he,  '  ^Iis  Brand,  that  there 
child  looks  better.'  '  She  do,  sir,' 
says  I ;  '  and  it  be  all  along  of  that 
cod-liver  oil  as  the  Female  Candle- 
gate  gave  me.'  'Ha  !'  says  some- 
body outside,  and  I  nps  and  sees  Mr 
Jones  a-standing  on  my  white  step 
a- writing  something  in  a  little  book. 
'Come,  come,  Jones/  says  the 
Colonel,  and  them's  his  very  words 
— '  that's  rather  hard  lines.'  '  Kot 
it,  Colonel,'  says  he,  and  never  so 
mach  as  scrapes  his  shoes.  *  It's  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption as  I've  known.'  *  That  be- 
ing the  case,'  says  I,  '  1  will  take 
back  the  bottle  at  once,  for  them 
two  ladies  were  as  good  to  me  as  if 
they'd  known  me  all  my  life,  and 
they  shan't  get  into  trouble  along 
o'  me ;'  and  I  ups  and  takes  down 
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the  bottle  then  and  there ;  and  the 
Colonel  says,  'That's  right,  Mrs 
Brand;'  but  Mr  Jones  he  only 
laughed." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs  Brand,"  cried 
Khoi^a,  "you  may  have  done  us 
great  service." 

"  Kot  at  all,  miss ;  and  Fm  sure 
if  it  is  corruption  it  has  done  my 
child  a  sight  of  good,  and  very  much 
obliged  I  auL*' 

"  We  shall  scarcely  escape,  Annie," 
said  Rhoda;  "  the  regulations  about 
bribery  are  so  stringent  now  that 
one  cannot  be  too  careful." 

"  Nice,  kind  woman,"  said  Annie. 
"  How  hot  and  flurried  she  seemed  1 
But  do  you  really  think  it  was  of 
consequence ) " 

"It  might  have  unseated  yoa," 
answered  Rhoda,  solemnly. 


CHAPTER  X. 


It  was  evening  when  the  brough- 
am drove  up  to  the  door  of  Qrey- 
don  Castle,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
rushed  from  the  dining-room  into 
the  hall  to  receive  a  new  arrival 
from  the  station.  The  Colonel, 
still  waving  his  dinner  -  napkin, 
could  not  contain  his  pleasure. 

"  My  dear  Burnley,  this  is  too 
good  of  you  ;  and  how  are  you,  old 
fellow  1  Come  in  at  once ;  we  had 
just  sat  down  to  dinner." 

"  How  are  you,  dear  old  boy  1 " 
from  Captain  Somers. 

"Better,  better,  thanks;  don't 
let  me  keep  you  from  your  dinner. 
Somers,  you  look  fagged ;  I  have  a 
himdred  questions  to  ask.  How  do 
you  do,  Alice  9 — Amy,  I  think  you 
have  grown." 

"  In  six  months?"  laughed  Amy. 

The  soup  and  fish  were  removed 
before  the  all-important  question 
was  asked. 

"Well,  Somers,  and  how  go  the 
chances  1 " 

The  Colonel's  brow  grew  black, 


Somers's  white.  One  of  the  girls 
volunteered  a  slight  hint  to  her  old 
friend  under  the  table,  which  he 
obstinately  would  not  take. 

"Come,  tell  me  all  about  it. 
What  is  the  formidable  antagonist 
like  1 " 

"  Tou  know  Miss  Anne  Herbert  T' 
said  the  Colonel,  shortly. 

"  Whew  ! "  Burnley's  face  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  astonishment 
"And  how  about  the  birds  this 
year  1 "  he  said,  dexterously  chang- 
ing the  subject 

"  Capital !  large  and  strong,  and 
heaps  of  them ! " 

"That's  all  right" 

Somehow  the  conversation  flagged 
till  the  three  men  were  alone  in  the 
smoking-room,  when  Somers  said, 
with  a  would-be  lightness  of  tone — 

"  My  father  refuses  to  believe  in 
my  description  of  Miss  Herbert, 
Burnley." 

"  A  girl  who  allows  herself  to  bo 
put  in  such  a  position  must  either 
be  brazen-faced  or  a  fool." 
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**  She  is  only  a  child,"  said  Bum- 
ley. 

*'  Only  a.  child !  but  what  sort  of 
a  child  1  80  practised  in  the  arts  of 
conquest  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  or  a  fool  whom  she  has  can- 
vassed who  is  not  mad  about  her. 
Child  indeed ! " 

"ReaUyT' 

"She  is  irresistible,  it  seems. 
Even  Hugh  is  a  fool  about  her.  I 
always  thought  it  was  the  dark  one 
who  was  the  candidate ;  but  it 
turns  out  that  this  helpless-looking 
school-girl  is  the  more  artful  of  the 
two." 

*^  Bless  my  soul,  Greydon  !  she 
is  the  most  artless,  ill-instructed, 
sweetest,  and  prettiest  little  bit  of 
humanity  I  ever  came  across." 

"  So  she  has  made  a  fool  of  you 
also." 

*'  Indeed  she  has ;  but  I  certainly 
bad  no  expectation  of  finding  her 
poaching  on  your  manors,  John. 
What  day  is  fixed  for  the  poll  1 " 

"  Actually  to-morrow." 

"  By  Jove  !  I  am  only  just  in 
time.  What  shall  you  do  if  your 
borough  returns  a  female  member, 
Greydon ) "  he  said,  mischievously. 

The  Colonel  growled  ominously. 

"  Poor  child  ! "  continued  Bum- 
ley;  "I  am  uncommonly  sorry. 
Of  course,  it  is  all  done  by  that 
silly,  ambitious  woman.  She  must 
have  found  out  the  bitterness  of  it 
by  this  time.  Have  you  read  the 
poor  child's  speech,  Greydon  1 " 

"  Not  I." 

"  But  you  should  have  done  so. 
It  would  have  had  double  interest 
for  me  if  I  had  known  that  it  was 
my  dear  little  friend  uttering  all 
that  nonsense.  No  wonder  it  was 
silly  1 " 

"She  is  trading  on  her  irresist- 
ible beauty  I " 

"She  is  certainly  lovely.  One 
of  those  sweet  womanly  faces  that 
always  appear  to  be  pleading  for 
forbearance.     That  woman  had  no 


right  to  bring  her  forward.  I  should 
as  soon  have  expected  to  see  one  of 
your  own  girls  addressing  a  con- 
stituency, Greydon.  Besides,  the 
poor  child  has  no  mother." 

As  Somers  went  up  to  bed,  he 
grasped  his  friend's  hand,  and 
whispered,  rather  huskily — 

"  Thanks,  old  fellow ! " 

The  great  day  came  at  last  Seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  was  said  to 
be  the  time  fixed  for  the  declaration 
of  the  polL 

What  a  long  day  of  extreme 
anxiety  it  seemed !  Amy  and  Alice 
could  settle  to  nothing.  The  few 
words  and  occasional  glimpses  of 
their  brother  or  any  of  his  fellow- 
workers  were  received  with  thank- 
fulness. In  vain  the  Colonel 
boasted  of  his  certainty;  he  was 
as  pale  with  anxiety  as  any  of  the 
others,  and  was  always  flitting 
nervously  in  and  out  of  the  win- 
dows. He  refused  to  go  to  the 
town  at  aU.  At  one  o'clock  a  note 
was  pnt  into  his  hand  from  his  son. 
"  Do  not  expect  me ;  matters  look- 
ing very  serious."  And  the  whole 
party  felt  as  if  this  was  becoming 
unendurable.  Before  long  Burnley 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  being  threatened  by  one 
of  his  attacks  of  pain ;  but  he  would 
only  consent  to  do  so  on  condition 
of  a  promise  that  every  note  or 
message  shonld  be  brought  to  him 
at  once. 

Two  o'clock  luncheon  was  pre- 
pared, and  they  all  made  a  pretence 
of  eating;  but  it  was  taken  away 
almost  untouched.  The  very  dogs 
had  an  air  of  uneasiness,  and  started 
and  barked  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. 

At  half  -  past  three.  Captain 
Somers's  groom  came  up  with  a 
brief  note.  "The  voters  coming 
up  very  slowly ;  a  little  more  hope- 
ful." Then  the  old  Colonel  took 
his  hat  and  cane,  and  walked  oif  to 
the  town. 
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From  one  polling-place  to  another 
Annie  Herbert  and  Bhoda  vent 
with  Mr  Scoton  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  wherever  they  went 
were  followed  by  a  noisy  shouting 
crowd.  As  the  day  passed  on, 
Rhoda  grew  frightened  at  Annie's 
white  face. 

"  You  will  never  be  able  to  go  on 
unless  you  have  some  rest/'  she 
said  at  last  "I  shall  take  you 
home  and  come  back  mysell" 

"  But  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you, 
Rhoda." 

''Never  mind,"  said  her  cousin, 
authoritatively.  ''Remember  you 
will  have  to  speak  afterwards, 
and  must  be  prepared.  Let  us  go 
at  once." 

They  were,  however,  delayed  for 
half  an  hour  by  a  message  from 
Scoton,  and  obliged  to  hurry  off  to 
another  polling-place.  Then  Rhoda 
drew  Annie's  arm  through  hers 
determinately,  and  walked  off  with 
her  to  Pineapple  Cottage.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  they  passed,  the  crowd 
gathered  round  them  unpleasantly, 
shouting  loudly,  and  seemed  de- 
termined to  follow  them.  It  was 
a  very  hot  day  in  September,  and 
Annie  had  to  summon  all  her  reso- 
lution to  enable  her  to  get  on.  The 
crowd  increased  as  they  drew  near 
home ;  and  they  could  see  numbers 
of  persons  standing  round  their  door 
in  the  distance.  Even  Rhoda  was 
dismayed.  "I  wish  we  had  not 
left  the  gentlemen,"  she  said,  ner- 
vously. Colonel  Greydon,  coming 
down  the  road,  saw  the  two  fright- 
ened and  tired  faces  in  the  midst  of 
their  tormentors.  Painful  doubts 
seized  on  him  as  to  what  he  should 
do— the  little  face  of  the  female 
candidate  looked  so  pale  and  for- 
lorn ;  but  the  other  looked  plucky 
enough.  There  was  some  way  yet 
to  reach  their  house,  he  saw,  and 
the  road  was  lined  with  people. 

At  this  moment  a  man  consider- 
ably the  worse  for  good  cheer  reeled 


up  to  Annie,  and  trying  to  chnck 
her  under  the  chin,  shouted  out, 
"  m  vote  for  you ;  devil  take  me 
if  I  don't ! "  Here  the  Colonel 
broke  through  the  crowd  and  pushed 
him  aside.  He  offered  Annie  his 
arm,  with  his  head  averted 

"Do  you  want  to  get  home, 
madam  1"  he  said,  gnmly,  to 
Rhoda.  * 

"Thank  you.  I  wished  my 
cousin  to  get  home ;  but  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  difficult,"  she 
answered,  not  knowing  who  her 
helper  could  be.  "  I  do  not  know 
a  single  quiet  place  where  I  can 
place  her." 

"  Take  her  into  Greydon  Forest ; 
no  one  will  venture  there." 

"  But  I  have  no  permission." 

"Never  mind,  I  give  you  per- 
mission j  nobody  will  interfere  with 
you." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  Rho- 
da, wonderingly ;  but  he  was  hurry- 
ing them  through  the  crowd,  who 
feu  back  respectfully  when  they 
saw  him. 

He  took  them  through  the  gates, 
turned  sharply  off  to  the  right,  and 
after  about  two  minutes'  walk  in 
the  delicious,  cool  wood,  showed 
them  an  open  space  with  a  rustic 
seat  under  a  tree. 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you," 
said  Annie ;  and  the  Colonel,  lifting 
his  hat,  walked  away. 

"  This  is  a  comfort,"  said  Rhoda. 
"  You  wUl  get  quite  recruited  here, 
darling;  look,  lean  back,  or  sit  on 
this  beautiful  green  turf,  and  leaa 
against  the  tree." 

"  Rhoda,  must  you  go  f " 

"ilot  just  yet  Are  you  very 
tired,  dear  1" 

"  Dreadfully  tired,  and  I  feel  so 
odd." 

"Lean  back  on  my  shoulder;  it 
is  only  the  heat  —  perhaps  you 
might  even  go  to  sleep.  Annie! 
Annie ! " 

Annie  had  fainted  away. 
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Khoda  laid  her  gently  on  the 
grass  in  terror,  fanned  her  and  called 
to  her  to  no  purpose;  then  sudden- 
ly remembering  that  the  lodge-gate 
-was  not  far  off,  rushed  off  for  a 
glass  of  water. 

It  so  happened  that  Colonel 
Greydon,  after  walking  away  a  few 
steps,  could  not  resist  the  looks  of 
the  female  candidate;  and  much 
ashamed  of  himself,  walked  back, 
went  into  the  open  window  of  his 
own  dining-room,  secured  a  glass  of 
sherry,  and  returned  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  his  son's  oppo- 
nents. A  curious  sight  met  his 
eyes.  The  sun  was  glinting  down 
through  thick  foliage,  the  green 
moss  was  like  emerald  velyet,  the 
white  stems  of  the  great  beech-tree 
glimmering  in  the  checkered  light, 
and  on  the  ground  lay  the  very 
wood-nymph  fitted  to  inhabit  these 
glades  ;  her  hat  had  fallen  off,  and 
she  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  her 
hands  unclosed  beside  her,  her  fair 
hair  loosened  by  the  fall,  and  stray- 
ing unheeded  over  the  lovely  face, 
as  still  and  pale  as  marble. 

In  a  moment  the  old  Colonel  was 
on  his  knees ;  she  was  raised  in  his 
arms,  the  wine  pressed  to  her  lips 
— but  still  she  did  not  move;  he 
forced  a  few  drops  through  her  lips. 

When  Ehoda  came  back  with 
the  water,  followed  by  Mrs  Brand, 
she  was  too  much  frightened  even 
to  be  astonished.  The  Colonel 
seized  it  from  her,  soaking  his  hand- 
kerchief and  dashing  it  plentifully 
over  her  face  and  hands — her  pretty 
white  gown  was  soaked  with  it. 

At  last  there  came  a  little  shud- 
der, and  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
sighed — 

"Rhoda!" 

"  I  am  here,  dear,  look  up  1  You 
are  better." 

**  Where  are  we  r' 

"  In  the  wood,  out  of  doors  ;  can 
you  sit  up  1 " 

Colonel  Greydon  drew  back,  and 


Annie  raised  herself  up ;  she  saw 
him  suddenly,  and  said — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"No,  no,  my  dear;  you  keep 
quite  still,  and  when  you  are  better 
we  will  go." 

"Thanks,"  and  Annie  shut  her 
eyes  again  in  bewilderment. 

"We  must  take  her  to  the 
Castle,"  said  Colonel  Greydon  to 
Ehoda,  "  as  soon  as  she  can  walk." 

"  We  are  almost  as  near  home," 
said  she,  doubtfully. 

"But  at  home  she  will  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  row  and  noise  this 
business  has  brought  upon  you :  it 
is  no  use  taking  her  there." 

"Thank  you,  it  is  quite  true; 
Annie,  try  and  drink  this  wine — 
that's  right,  now  keep  still  again. 
Are  you  sure  you  do  not  mind 
having  her  at  the  Castle  1"  she 
asked,  meekly. 

"  Are  you  better  now.  Miss  Her- 
bert?" said  the  Colonel,  cheerily, 
giving  Khoda  no  answer. 

"  Yes,  I  am  well  now,  thanks — 
Ehoda,  I  can  go  now.'' 

They  helped  her  to  rise  to  her 
feet,  when,  a  little  to  Ehoda's  dis- 
comfiture, the  Colonel  signed  to 
Mrs  Brand  to  put  her  arm  round 
her  on  one  side,  and  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm  on  the  other. 

"  I  will  take  her  home,  madam," 
he  said  ;  "and  I  hope  you  will  trust 
her  to  me,  for  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  anxious  to  return  to  the  battle." 

Ehoda  was  very  anxious  to  r^ 
turn;  but  she  did  not  like  to  be 
disposed  of  with  so  little  ceremony, 
so  she  stopped  to  speak  to  Annie — 

"  Tell  me,  dear,  shall  you  be  able 
to  get  on  1  only  say  whether  you 
mind  my  going,  and  nothing  wUl 
make  me  leave  you." 

In  answer,  Annie  looked  up  into 
the  somewhat  anxious  face  of  the 
old  Colonel  with  such  a  look  of 
trustfulness  and  confidence,  that 
he  involuntarily  smiled  with  plea- 
sure. 
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''Thank  yon,  Ehoda;  I  would 
rather  that  you  went" 

The  Colonel  and  Mrs  Brand,  be- 
tween them,  led  Annie  to  the  Castle, 
and  Ehoda  returned  breathless  with 
speed  to  the  town. 

All  the  afternoon  Annie  lay  on 
the  drawing-room  sofa,  feeling  still 
very  odd  and  faint ;  and  wondering 
whether  what  she  saw  was  only  a 
dream,  or  whether  she  really  was 
lying  on  chintz  cushions,  with  a  red 
velvet  table  near  her  covered  with 
tea,  and  bread,  and  butter,  and  two 
pretty  girls  sitting  by  it;  and, 
strangest  of  all,  the  familiar  face  of 
Burnley  leaning  back  in  a  deep,  low 
arm-chair.  Nobody  actually  spoke 
to  her,  but  they  were  talking  eager- 
ly to  Uiemselves,  and  now  and  then 
the  butler  came  in  with  a  mysteri- 
ous face,  and  said  something  in  a 
low  voice. 

*'  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  girls,"  said 
a  cheery  voice,  as  the  Colonel  step- 
ped into  the  room  from  outside. 

''Can  you  possibly  drink  it, 
papa,"  said  Amy,  pouring  it.  out, 
"  at  this  supreme  moment  t " 

"  It  is  past  seven,"  he  answered, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

"Seven!  Is  it  seven)"  cried 
Annie,  starting  up  and  pushing  back 
her  chair. 

"Yes,  my  dear;  but  lie  down 
again,"  said  the  old  Colonel,  patting 
her  gently.  "There  is  no  news 
yet." 

"But  how  sooni  when  will  it 
comer'  she  panted. 

"I  don't  know.  We  must  be 
patient  Ha !  there  is  the  groom ! 
Here,  Eichard,  here!  what  newsl 
make  haste ! " 

The  whole  party  rushed  together 
to  the  window ;  Ajinie  tried  to  rise, 
but  only  staggered  back  to  the  sofa. 
Colonel  Greydon's  voice  read  out 
the  news — Somers,  680;  Herbert, 
510.  The  room  seemed  to  reel 
round,  to  be  twisting  and  turning ; 
she  was  conscious  of  people  round 


her,  of  being  held  in  kind  arms,  and 
supported ;  and  then  once  more  all 
became  a  blank. 

«  •  •  ■ 

For  about  a  week  Annie  Herbert 
was  too  unwell  to  leave  her  room ; 
but  eveiything  that  the  most  affec- 
tionate care  could  do  for  her  was 
done :  Amy  and  Alice  spent  hours 
by  her  bedside,  cheering  her  over- 
strained spirits  and  amusing  her.  It 
was  with  an  effort  that  the  poor 
child  made  up  her  mind  to  leave 
her  room :  the  thought  of  facing  the 
whole  family  was  terrible  to  her — 
and  especially  without  Rhoda ;  for 
her  cousin,  with  great  good  taste, 
had  seen  what  a  restraint  her  pre- 
sence was  to  the  family;  and  know- 
ing that  Annie's  illness  was  not 
serious,  and  that  she  was  in  good 
hands,  she  left  her,  and  returned  to 
London  two  days  after  the  election. 
In  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  she  fore- 
told what  the  end  would  be. 

At  last  Annie  came  down-stairs, 
and  had  she  been  a  child  of  the 
house,  she  could  not  have  been 
received  more  warmly ;  the  old 
Colonel  was  attentive  to  her  in 
especial — the  girls  could  not  make 
enough  of  her. 

She  was  lying  on  the  80&  one 
day  by  the  open  window,  when  she 
perceived  Colonel  Greydon  and 
Captain  Somers  walking  together  iu 
the  forest  At  the  window  they 
parted,  and  Captain  Somers  came  in 
alone. 

He  came  and  knelt  beside  her, 
and  took  both  her  hands  and  said — 

<<  Annie,  my  father  consents;  and 
you  are  to  be  my  little  wife  after  alL" 

A  few  days'  post  brought  a  letter 
from  Ehoda,  which  Annie  brought 
down,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  to 
read.  Ehoda  had  pledged  herself 
to  stand  for  Ringtonville,  a  small 
town,  whose  newly-elected  Eadical 
member  had  been  unseated  for 
bribery — and  all  the  world  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  certain  of  success. 
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I  AM  old  enough  to  remember  the 
•day  when  the  Tonr  of  Dr  Syntax 
in  seaich  of  the  PictureeqHe  was  on 
•eyery  drawing-ioom  table,  and  its 
grotesque  manner,  both  in  art  and 
literature,  was  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  imitators.  There  was  something 
to  catch  the  eye  in  the  lank  Doc- 
tor ;  and  the  figures  relieying  his  by 
rotundity,  and  other  forms  of  gro- 
tesqueness,  and  the  rather  spirited 
and  freshly  original  doggerel  of 
Combe — was  he  any  relation  of 
Oeorge  Combe,  by  the  way  1 — pre- 
■served  a  becoming  harmony  between 
the  art  and  the  literature.  The 
•early  editions  were  so  popular  as  to 
be  caressed  out  of  existence,  so  that 
the  large  octavo,  with  its  glowing 
colours,  is  extremely  rare;  and  the 
work  had  not  robustness  enough  to 
iive  in  literature,  though  a  puny 
offort  was  recently  made  to  revive 
its  popularity  in  a  cheap  reprint. 
The  Doctor's  object — the  search 
after  the  picturesque — was  extreme- 
ly vague;  yet  it  pleased  people  to 
think  that  he  had  an  object ;  and 
the  easy  and  sometimes  absurd 
manner  in  which  he  professed  to 
have  achieved  it  amused  his  readers. 
My  own  object  was  of  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  narrow  character;  and 
though  I  am  not  going  to  tell  what 
it  was,  I  may  honestly  affirm  that 
any  incidents  I  have  to  speak  of, 
as  occurring  to  me  in  the  pursuit, 
are  far  more  real  than  those  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Combe. 

When  I  claim  a  hearing  because 
my  object  was  definite,  I  have  to 
explain  that  it  was  of  a  kind  to  take 
me  to  many  places  of  various  kinds, 
in  climate,  scenery,  social  conditions, 
and  all  the  characteristics  that  dis- 
tinguish the  several  countries  from 
each  other.  Wherever  I  went  it 
was  in  pursuance  of  my  own  will — 


not  under  the  orders  of  a  Cook  or  a 
Murray,  nor  even  by  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  the  railway.  The  man 
who  makes  a  tour  for  his  enjoyment 
may  determine  that  he  is  not  to  go 
with  the  general  flock;  he  is  to 
mark  out  a  path  for  himself ;  he  is 
to  visit  what  he  desires  to  see,  not 
what  he  is  told  to  see.  But  the 
social  tyranny  of  established  prac- 
tice Ib  too  strong  for  him.  He  finds 
himself  continually  making  a  war 
of  laborious  resistance  against  the 
current  He  feels  that  this  is  not  the 
pleasure  he  sought,  and  he  gradu- 
ally yields  himself  to  the  pressure. 
I  remember  signally  feeling,  many 
years  ago,  the  force  of  this  sort  of 
pressure  in  a  single  effort  to  accom- 
plish a  journey.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  Hesse  Homburg  was  in  the 
full  blaze  of  its  reputation  as  a 
resort  of  gamblers  and  loungers.  It 
was  my  object  to  reach  a  small  town 
on  the  Nahe ;  and  to  do  so,  I  had,  in 
the  first  place,  to  reach  the  small 
town  of  Homburg  in  Ehenish  Bav- 
aria. But  there  was  a  general  con- 
spiracy to  stop  me  on  my  way 
thither,  and  to  hustle  me  to  Hesse 
Homburg.  It  was  all  meant  in 
pure  benevolence.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  Herr  Englander  could 
be  going  to  so  obscure  a  spot  If  he 
was  right  in  naming  Homburg  as 
his  destination,  it  must  be  the  great 
Homburg — and  it  was  a  virtue  to 
keep  him  in  the  right  path  to  the 
place  where  so  many,  when  they 
reached  it,  took  morally  the  wrong 
one. 

The  railway  system,  with  its  cor- 
ollary the  excursion  system,  is 
daily  strengthening  the  iron  dis- 
cipline that  takes  despotic  posses- 
sion of  the  sununer  pleasure-seeker, 
and  forces  him  through  a  circle  as 
absolute  as  that  of  the  tread-mill. 
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Society  has  become  accustomed  to 
laugh  at  the  tutelage  of  our  great- 
graudfathers,  who  were  each  sent 
under  the  command  of  a  governor  to 
perform  "  The  grand  tour."  But  I 
question  if  their  slavery  approached 
that  of  the  British  tourist  of  the 
present  day.  Meanwhile,  as  in  my 
day  I  have  crossed  the  path  of 
many  people  who,  like  myself,  have 
been  wandering  about  in  search  of 
something,  I  propose  to  have  a  chat 
about  them  and  their  various  na- 
tures, by  presenting  myself  in  the 
character  of  each  successively.  If 
out  of  the  motley  group  the  reader 
can  identify  me  as  speaking  from 
the  heart,  instead  of  taking  up  the 
parable  *of  another,  he  is  welcome  to 
his  discovery. 

Am  I  a  geologist,  ambitious 
of  settling  and  sorting  in  their 
places  the  members  of  the  Per- 
mian and  the  Triassic  Systems  in 
the  ^ew  Red  Sandstone?  or  of 
fixing  how  long  it  was  before  the 
appearance  of  man  in  the  world — 
that  after  the  surface  of  the  globe 
had  settled  down,  there  came,  scat- 
tering its  crust  right  and  left,  those 
igneous  masses  that  in  the  Harz 
Mountains,  and  some  other  anar- 
chical formations,  develop  mighty 
bosses  of  granite  or  porphyry,  each 
surrounded  by  the  fragments  of  the 
unconformable  stratifications  that 
once  lay  quietly  above,  and  are  now 
scattered  in  fragments  by  the  very 
recent  upheaval  ^  Or  am  I  to  con- 
nect this  phenomenon  with  the 
crystalline  magnesian  of  the  Dolom- 
ites, and  to  find,  if  it  is  true  after  all, 
that  the  peculiar  colour  and  struc- 
ture of  these  beautiful  mountains  are 
due  to  the  fact,  that  instead  of  heavy 
earthy  stratifications,  the  matter  up- 
heaved by  the  igneous  eruption  was 
a  mighty  coral-reef  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  an  ancient  sea?  Am  I 
a  subsidist  or  an  upheavalist,  on  a 
pilgrimage  for  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  elevation  of  all  the 


raised  beaches  and  diluvial  mounds 
throughout  the  world,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  to  sceptical  man- 
kind the  infallibility  of  my  in- 
tuitive conviction!  What  if  it 
should  be  discovered  that  I  travel 
in  a  totally  different  line  from  the 
geologist — ^in  a  line  not  only  in 
rivalry  with  him  but  in  hostility, 
by  reason  of  certain  deep  wrongs  to 
be  avenged  ?  Suppoee  me  to  be  a 
prehistoric  archasologist.  Had  not 
the  establishment  I  represent  old 
possession  of  the  wondrous  parallel 
roads? 

'*  Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the 
warrior  trod, 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the 


Had  we  not,  after  an   industrious 
and  discriminating  analysis,  classi- 
fied the  tumuli  or  barrows  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  into  the  "  bowl 
barrow,"  the   "ship  barrow,"  the 
"  cone    barrow,"    and     other   apt 
designations  according  to  their  re- 
spective aspects  all  over  the  world, 
when  down  comes  the  geologist  and 
sweeps  them  off  into  his  own  limbo 
of   subsidences  and  denudations? 
And  now  we  have  standing  feuds 
with  him  touching  certain  chips 
and  amorphous  flint  tools  found  in 
the  drift     And  a  larger  feud  is 
coming ;  for  does  he  not  threaten  to 
sweep  into  his  mighty  storehouse, 
the  Kjockkenmoeddinjer — ^kitchen- 
midden,   as  the  Danes,   who  dis- 
covered them,  have  baptised  them  f 
And  so  the  elaborate  heaps  repre- 
senting the  habits  of  primeval  man 
for  as  many  centuries  as  you  like, 
exhaustless  sources  of  analysis  and 
classification,  so  mighty  as  to  fonA 
something  like  a  mountain-range  in 
the  north  of  the  European  continent, 
are  mere  mounds  raised  by  the  rest- 
less waters  of  anxious  seas.    And 
as  to  those  minor  shell  and  bone 
heaps,  denominated  kitchen-middens 
in  Britain,   and    started  as  some 
small  beginning,  these  may  expand 
and  rival  the  achievements  of  the 
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Dane.  Pooh  !  they  are  the  ordin- 
ary refuse  accumulating  still  where 
fisher-folk  ahide,  un^voury  to  the 
traveller,  and  unsuggestive  of  any- 
thing but  filth  and  disease.  Ah ! 
but  has  not  the  prehistoric  archee- 
ologist  much  comfort  in  the  com- 
pact exactness  of  his  qualification  % 
Is  there  aught  in  the  nightmare 
dreams  of  a  cosmogony  of  eruptions, 
upheavals,  submersions,  denuda- 
tions, stratifications,  clinal  and 
anticlinal  axes,  and  so  forth,  to  bear 
rivalry  with  the  neatness,  precision, 
and  certainty  of  man's  life  through 
the  three  ages — ^the  stone  age,  the 
bronze  age,  and  the  iron  age ) 

Another  supposition :  Perhaps  I 
am  ambitious  of  solving  the  old 
problem  that  has  tortured  so  many 
brains — a  Catholic  meridian  whence 
all  Longitudes  may  be  calculated 
from  the  meridian-point  in  the 
equator;  and  thus  I  have  wandered 
over  the  world  taking  altitudes  and 
calculating  eclipses,  occultations,  and 
transits.  It  is  a  project  so  noble 
that  the  very  failures  in  it  have 
been  celebrated  in  song,  as  witness 
that  mighty  "  Ode  for  Music  "  by 
Arbuthnot,  with  its  Eecitativo : — 

"  The  longitude  misa'd  on, 
By  wicked  Will  Whiaton, 
And  not  better  hit  on 
By  this  Master  Ditton. 
Kitemello." 

But,  for  special  reasons  of  my  own, 
I  do  not  repeat  the  rest.  This 
sublime  effort  may  be  found  at 
length  in  the  edition  of  Swift's 
works  by  Nichols. 

Perhaps  my  pilgrimages  had  a 
still  more  ambitious  aim — the  com- 
pletion of  the  science  of  the  Evolu- 
tion of  organic  life  and  its  merge- 
ment  as  a  conjunction  of  forces 
into  the  Positivist  philosophy  of 
Auguste  Comte's  school.  In  this 
delightful  task  I  would  have  to 
spend  some  years  in  the  analysis  of 
the  feculent  matter  of  the  various 
classes  of  ditches  in  the    several 


characteristic  regions  of  the  world, 
seeking     the     cradle     of     animal 
vitality,  and  either  establishing  it 
in  the  algae,  or  some  yet  humbler 
organic    form.      Then    mount  we 
upwards  through  molluscs,  crusta- 
ceans, and  vertebrates.     When  we 
have,  by  the  process  of  exhausted 
analysis,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  mammalia  the  genus  man,  we 
effect  the  conjunction  of  the  exact 
science  of  Evolution  with  the  exact 
science  of  Positivism.     The  evolu- 
tion system  is  still  in  progress ;  but 
Positivism  enables  us  to  watch  it,  and 
act  on  what  we  see.     We  are  not  ex- 
actly able  to  control  the  evolution ; 
but  we  may, in  a  manner,  take  advan- 
tage of  it.     If  we  carefully  study 
Comte's  works,  or  the  far  more  genial 
History  of  Civilisation  by  worthy 
and  scholarly  John   Buckle — who 
took  many  of  his  lights  from  the 
head  of  the  school,  but  carried  them 
into  peculiar  comers  of  his  own — 
we  may  calculate,  for  instance,  as 
to  any  given  population,  and  within 
any  given  time,  how  many  will  die 
of  bronchitis;  how  many  will  be 
killed  by   railway  accidents;  how 
many  will   jump  off   steeples    or 
bridges;  how  many  will  build  aerial 
ships  to  be  freighted  to  the  moon ; 
how  many  will  find  out  how  to  pay 
the  national  debt  without  money  ; 
how  many  will  find  in  cairns  and 
drift    the    image    of    the    serpent 
worshipped  of  old  ;  and  how  many 
will  be  committed  to  lunatic  asylums. 
But  it  is  of  more  moment  that  by 
close  observation  you  may  gather  data 
for  calculating  the  epoch  when  a 
CsBsar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoheon 
may  arise,  with  the  power  of  subju- 
gating men;  or  when  a  Homer,    a 
Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton  is  to   t>e 
born,  and  to  reign  supreme  m  poetiy. 
It  is  not  as  yet  among    the    aiB- 
coveries  of  the  experts  in  ^^f^^^' 
ism  that  you  can  control  the  ^^ 
of  evolution  so  as   to    turn     yow 
heroes  into  singers;  but  you  are  p 
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pared  to  deal  with  the  phenomenon 
when  it  occurs.  Had  we  been  under 
the  exact  science  of  Positiyism, 
we  would  have  known  before  his 
birth  the  horoscope  of  deyelopment 
of  the  Corsican  boy  who  defended 
so  well  his  snow  battery,  and  we 
would  not  have  seen  those  trouble- 
some afiairs  of  Austerlitz,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Moscow.  When  our 
Milton  is  to  arise,  we  shall  be  sedu- 
lously careful  that  he  be  not  ren- 
dered mute  and  inglorious ;  but  in 
certainty  we  shall  calculate,  and 
arrange  for  the  coming  of  our 
evolutionary  positivist  Cromwell, 
so  that  he  shall  be  "guiltless  of 
his  comrades'  blood."  The  dis- 
turbers of  the  world,  indeed,  shall 
be  put  under  the  subjection  of  a 
law  for  the  economy  of  power;  and 
they  shall  each,  as  he  is  evolved, 
find  by  a  gentle  but  irresistible 
pressure  that  he  is  constrained  to 
exercise  his  abnormal  powers  for 
beneficence  and  utility,  like  some 
great  mechanical  invention. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the 
wanderer  has  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  mighty  task  of  col- 
lecting and  classifying  all  existing 
types  of  Christian  Iconography — 
otherwise  Ecclesiological  Symboli- 
sation.  You  must  know  that  the 
builders  and  decorators  of  old  eccle- 
siastical structures  never  put  upon 
their  walls  any  ornament  conceived 
in  the  idea  of  sBsthetic  beauty  or 
sublimity  —  all,  down  to  the  most 
trifling  touches  of  the  chisel  or  the 
brush,  were  for  the  purpose  of  sym- 
bolically communicating  some  deep 
hidden  mystery.  As  they  have  left 
but  scant  record  of  their  intentions, 
the  extracting  of  each  mystery 
gives  delightful  scope  to  the  induc- 
tive, the  analytic,  and  the  imaginary 
powers.  To  be  systematic,  the  de- 
votee of  this  branch  of  investigation 
separates  the  severer  elements  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work  by  a  rigid 
classification,  since  aught  partaking 


of  mixture  or  confusion  would  not 
be  merely  illogical,  but  ineveient 
and  profane.  .  He  keeps  a  Bestiary, 
being  a  record  of  all  the  ecclesio- 
logical s3rmbolisations  of  beasts 
that  have  come  under  his  notice— 
lions,  elephants,  dogs,  firogs,  and 
what  not.  I  never  saw  an  ichthi- 
ary  for  the  registration  of  the  fishy 
department ;  but  I  take  it  to  be 
as  necessary  for  the  object  of  the 
ecclesiologist  as  the  oUier.  The 
reader  is  perhaps  awaie  of  the 
ichthus,  and  the  marvellous  dis- 
covery of  a  hidden  meaning  in  the 
acrostic  of  its  Greek  letten.  I  re- 
sist 'a  considerable  temptation  to 
note  it  down;  but  not  having  a  de- 
vout reverence  for  all  the  details  of 
such  pursuits,  I  care  not  to  foUow 
them  into  those  conclusions  when 
they  come  in  abrupt  and  often  un- 
expected contact  with  that^which 
people  may  have  been  early  taught 
and  have  long  continued  to  hold 
in  reverence. 

The  devotee  who,  in  the  puismt 
of  this  branch  of  inquiry,  takes  in 
hand  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne, 
Ulm,  and  Strasbm^  to  begin  with, 
will  have  his  work  before  hinii  as 
workmen  say.  He  has  to  remem- 
ber that  he  has  to  be  conect  and 
exhaustive  ;  for  correctness  and  ex- 
haustiveness  were  the  guiding  and 
animating  spirit  of  those  who  did 
the  work  of  which  he  is  the  critic 
and  historian.  Having  gone  four 
hundred  feet  up  to  find  the  flutings 
and  cusps  of  the  open  Grothic  work 
of  Strasburg  steeple,  as  exquisitely 
finished  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  a 
glass  case  for  exhibition  in  a  mu- 
seum, it  will  behove  the  ecdesio- 
logist  to  register  what  he  finds  in  a 
becoming  spirit  of  exactness  and 
correct  reverence.  And  our  ecclesi- 
ologist is  no  ideal  being.  There  are 
many  of  his  race  busy  day  and  night 
in  their  inexhaustible  pursuit  As 
in  all  pursuits,  we  can  find  in  this 
the  genius  and  the  potteier.  Welhy 
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Fugin  was  of  the  fonner;  but  he  was 
too  discunive  in  other  intellectual 
walks  to  be  the  genuine  develop- 
ment of  the  ecdesiologist ;  for  the 
genius  of  ecclesiology,  like  Themis, 
can  endure  no  divided  worship.  A 
more  assured  prophet  of  the  order 
was  Adolph  ITapoloon  Didron.  The 
vast  harvest  reaped  in  his  patient 
journeys,  and  afterwards  laboriously 
classified  by  him,  are  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly testimony  to  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  his  pursuit,  since,  in  their 
fragmentary  vastness,  they  tell  us, 
like  the  head  of  the  Sphinx,  of  the 
greater  vastness  that  is  hidden :  and 
indeed  the  pursuit  seems  one  of  those 
whose  every  step  onward  makes  the 
end  appear  the  further  ofL 

Might  not  a  genius  arise  among 
ecclesiologists  who  shall  find  that 
there  are  useful  practical  truths  hid- 
den in  its  mysteries  1  After  being 
covered  out  of  sight  for  thousands 
of  years,  has  not  the  integer  of  all 
mensuration  been  found  in  that 
mighty  aggregation  of  stone,  the 
Great  Pyramid  1  Why  should  we 
not  have  something  of  the  same 
kind,  or  this  itself  repeated  for  the 
greater  security  %  It  seems  that  by 
divine  institution  it  was  secreted 
where  it  was  found,  and  that  men 
were  of  divine  purpose  kept  unen- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  solving 
the  secret  till  the  year  1864. 
Whence  some  have  inferred  that  he 
who  was  then  invested  with  the 
gift  of  discovery  must  have  been 
especially  inspired  for  the  object 
But  for  this  and  any  such  secrets, 
would  not  the  Christian  temples  of 
the  Middle  Ages  be  a  more  apt  place 
of  deposit  than  the  uncouth  rem- 
nants of  a  debased  heathen  people  ? 
^'  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  It  is  a 
precept  having  a  consolatory  appli- 
cation to  all  seekers  after  things  of 
this  kind. 

At  all  events,  the  ecclesiologist's 
science  is  ine^^iaustible,  for  it  makes 
the  meat  it  feeds  on.     Nature  is 


said  to  be  inexhaustible;  but  no- 
body attempts  to  exhaust  all  nature, 
and  the  different  parts  generaUy 
give  up  their  secrets  to  the  patient 
examiner.  If  you  take  Cologne 
Cathedral,  and  examine  the  geologi- 
cal structure  of  all  the  varieties  of 
stone  applied  to  it  in  building  and 
in  decoration,  you  will  soon  get  a 
lull  classification  of  them,  with 
their  respective  places  both  in  geo- 
logy and  mineralogy.  But  he  who 
engages  to  find  some  holy  mystery 
in  every  mark  of  the  builders'  and 
sculptors'  tools,  might  find  work  to 
himself  for  a  thousand  years.  In 
''  mysteries  "  we  have  an  inexhaust- 
ible field  of  invention ;  and  it  is  not 
entirely  without  reason  that  the  old 
Church  is  said  to  have  invented 
"holy  mysteries"  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  all  hands  with  full 
work,  and  leaving  no  room  for 
troublesome  or  dangerous  criticism. 

However,  for  him  who  is  not 
ambitious  of  the  indefinite,  there 
are,  besides  those  already  referred 
to,  many  accepted  ecclesiological 
objects,  symbolical  and  otherwise, 
to  fill  the  note-book.  All  instances 
of  the  mystery  of  trinal  fenestration 
will  be  reverently  recorded,  and 
there  will  be  casual  notices  of  rood 
screens,  sedilia,  monstrances,  hagio- 
scopes, and  squenches.  Orientation 
will  have  an  absorbing  interest,  as 
testing  the  truth  of  the  great  doc- 
trine, whether  it  is  in  each  instance 
the  point  of  sunrise  on  the  day  of 
translation  of  the  patron  saint  It 
is  in  my  recollection  how,  ,in  the 
fine  old  charch  near  Carisbrook  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  an  ancient  wo- 
man, having  charge  over  visitors, 
seeing  one  among  them  examining 
a  compass,  asked  him  if  that  was  an 
instrument  for  discovering  the  age 
of  the  church ;  and  if  so,  would  he 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  her  what 
it  revealed  1 

All  great  studies  have  their  an- 
tinomies.    Let  me  now  lead  the 
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gentle  reader  a  pursuit  with  a  very  Wantley '  and  the  '  Green  Demon 
different  object  from  that  of  Chris-  of  Quimper.* 
tian  iconography,  though  there  may  The  monuments  of  ancient  ser- 
be  some  common  features  in  the  pent-worship  are  a  solace  to  me 
method  of  pursuit.  Suppose  the  from  their  distinctness  and  indubita- 
wanderer  to  be  in  search  of  the  bility,  whether  they  are  found  on 
vestiges  of  the  foot-prints  of  Buddha,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  in  Ken- 
symbols  exceeding  a  hundred  in  tucky,  by  the  fiords  of  l^orway  or 
number,  and  known  to  the  priests  the  lochs  of  Scotland.  Where  the 
of  that  mystery,  and  taught  to  their  stupid  geologist  says  that  there  is  a 
people.  It  is  nothing  to  discover  drift-mound  cast  up  by  a  conflict  of 
them  in  full  force  in  oriental  na-  winds  and  waves,  my  fine  eye  can 
tions ;  but  to  find  them  in  still  see  the  delicate  articulation  of  the 
better  preservation  and  fitness  for  vertebrate  Anguis.  I  mark  exactly 
use  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ger-  the  relation  of  all  its  parts  to  the 
many,  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  Aber-  points  of  the  compass,  and  to  the 
deenshire,  is  the  special  triumph  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  on  the 
the  sages  of  this  order  of  learning,  critical  days  of  the  calendar,  and 
But  then,  again,  unless  it  be  a  happy  establish  a  marveUous  harmony  of 
exuberance  in  multiplied  symbol-  symbolical  integrations  and  redinteg- 
ism,  the  same  sculptures  assist  at  rations,  while  the  whole  is  adjusted 
the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  to  the  emblematic  mystery  of  ar- 
as  Astarte,  Myletta,  Urania,  Aph-  chaic  trinitation  by  the  vision  from 
rodite,  in  later  and  corrupt  times  the  axis  of  articulation  of  three 
discreditably  known  by  the  name  of  mountain-tops.  The  serpent,  also, 
Venus.  In  the  sculptures  that  is  the  predominant  type  of  the 
symbolise  these  entities,  we  may  amorphous  megaliths  known  to  the 
also  behold  the  Druid  priest  in  his  world  as  druidical  circles.  It  is 
white  robe  cutting  the  misletoe  my  delightful  task  to  wander  over 
with  a  golden  sickle,  or  immolating  the  world,  making  measurements 
his  human  victims  at  the  altar.  It  and  taking  astronomical  observa- 
may  be  remarked,  that  I  have  here  tions  as  to  every  one  of  these ;  for 
come  upon  a  pursuit  that  is  not  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they 
likely  to  tempt  towards  wonder,  were  erected  by  men  who  not  only 
since  it  appears  to  have,  in  later  were  priests  learned  in  all  the  intii- 
times,  been  exclusively  appropriated  cacies  of  their  mysterious  creed,  but 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  then,  that  they  were  deeply  versed  in 
manifestations  are  linked  to  each  several  of  the  sciences,  and  that, 
other  all  over  the  world ;  and  it  is  especially  in  astronomy,  they  were 
the  mission  of  the  genuine  devotee  profoundly  learned  with  that  higher 
to  follow  them  upwards  to  their  kind  of  learning  which  is  only  im- 
cradle  in  Asia,  and  then  trace  the  parted  to  those  who  begin  their  in- 
subtle  links  that  connect  them  vestigations  under  the  influence  of 
with  the  Amorphous  Monoliths  on  certain  intuitive  faiths.  And  of  this 
our  own  hillsides,  and  with  the  connection  with  serpent-worship 
round  towers  of  Ireland ;  for  these  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  mo- 
are  marked  and  emphatic  links  of  tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the 
the  chain,  being,  indeed,  gigantic  other,  there  is  this  assuring  evi- 
symbols  of  a  species  of  worship  dence,  that  if  from  any  point  what- 
common  to  the  Romans  and  the  ever,  say  of  the  circles  of  Stone- 
Asiatics,  and  exemplified  in  the  pre-  henge  or  Aubrey,  or  of  those  vaster 
archaic  legends  of  the  <  Dragon  of  temples    at    Camac    in    Brittany, 
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you  take  astronomical  observations 
with  diligence,  you  are  sure  to 
be  able  to  bring  some  part  of  the 
temple  into  a  line  with  some  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Long  practice  has  made  me  famil- 
iar with  the  Ogham  character,  with  its 
exquisite  simplicity  and  superlative 
power.  It  is  that  secret  alphabet — 
no,  not  an  alphabet,  but  a  symbol- 
isation  of  sound  and  sense — where- 
in the  Druids  hid  their  secrets  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world. 
How  I  have  laughed  at  the  silly  wit 
of  those  Dryasdust  learners  at  the 
old  fountains,  who  made  it  a  reproach 
to  the  two  adepts  who  took  readings 
from  the  Ogham  inscriptions  on  the 
stone  of  Mont  Calan,  that,  though 
they  came  to  the  same  meaning,  the 
one  had  read  from  left  to  right,  the 
other  from  right  to  left.  The  fools 
did  not  recognise  the  wonderful 
flexibility  of  the  character,  and  its 
capacity  not  only  to  be  read  either 
way,  but  out  of  a  combination  of 
both  ways  and  an  articulate  redis- 
tribution of  their  simple  signs,  to 
afford  a  mystic  narrative  of  indefinite 
length  in  the  hands  of  genuine 
philosophers  having  an  earnest  faith 
in  their  own  instincts. 

There  is  that  !Newton  stone,  per- 
plexing to  80  many  from  its  duplex 
mystery  —  the  Ogham  inscription, 
with  its  correlative  in  archaic  Ionic 
characters.  How  satisfactory  it  is 
to  find  it  proving  at  last  that  the 
district  of  Buchan,  where  it  stands, 
was  in  ancient  ages,  anterior  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  a 
place  of  refuge  or  an  emigration 
field  for  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  who,  for  the  further  con- 
cealment of  their  retreat,  used  the 
Greek  alphabet  for  the  expression 
of  their  Hebrew  sentences ! 

Shall  we  vary  the  selection,  and 
try  whether  the  function  of  the 
collector  of  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art — the  pursuit  of  the  virtuoso 
as  he  is  rather  iUogically  called — 


shall  account  for  my  tours  and  de- 
tours? Well,  no — because  in  my 
case  the  supposition  would  be  an 
imputation  on  myself  of  either  ap- 
pearing under  false  pretensions,  or 
acting  the  knave.  You  will  very 
soon  find  out  &om  my  way  of  going 
hither  and  thither  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  I  am  not  endowed 
with  some  fifty  thousand  pounds 
or  so  of  loose  cash;  for  that  is 
the  property  qualification  of  a  man 
who  collects  pictures  and  statues  for 
his  own  enjoyment  and  the  decora- 
tion of  his  own  abode.  This  is  a 
rambling  paper  by  a  rambler  in  the 
old  geographical  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
drop  a  bit  of  my  mind  as  appropriate 
to  the  great  collector.  He  is  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  much  reverence  if 
he  is  learned,  judicious,  and  acute, 
trusting  everything  to  his  own  judg- 
ment— such  a  collector  as  the  author 
of '  Velasquez  and  his  Works'  might 
become.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  few  things  more  despicable 
than  a  rich  man  taking  to  art  col- 
lecting on  the  advice  or  dictation 
of  persons  who  profess  to  be  adepts 
in  the  appreciation  of  works  in  the 
kind  of  art  he  affects.  Do  we  take 
the  other  pleasures  of  life  at  the 
dictation  of  persons  who  say  that 
they  are  pleasures,  though  we  have 
failed  to  discover  that  they  are  so  ? 
And  what  is  the  possession  of  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings  or  statuary 
but  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
glorious  of  all  pleasures  ?  Is  it  ever 
supposed  that  we  can  enjoy  litera- 
ture because  we  are  told  that  it  is 
fine,  though  we  discover  not  its 
beauties  or  sublimities?  Shall  it 
content  us  in  our  reading  that,  by 
the  certificate  of  the  expert  who 
knows,  it  is  "  first-class "  reading  ? 
In  our  school-days  we  are  subject 
to  the  selection  of  others  in  what 
we  shall  read  and  study ;  and  this, 
by  the  way,  may  perhaps  be  the 
reason  why  some  self-willed  people 
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have  a  nervous  horror  of  a  few  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  literary 
genius.  But  suppose  the  slavery  to 
last  through  all  the  days  of  our  life. 
You  are  not  to  read  Milton  and 
Dryden ;  they  are  ponderous,  harsh, 
and  dissonant.  Take  harmonious 
and  classic  Pope  as  your  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  j  and  when 
you  vary  your  reading,  select  what 
is  nearest  to  this  perfect  model. 
Then,  again.  Pope  and  all  his  tune- 
ful train  are  abjured,  and  you  are 
recommended  to  the  wild  energy  of 
Gray,  alternating  with  his  plaintive 
melancholy;  and  so  on,  till  perhaps 
all  prior  schools  are  successively 
excluded,  and  you  must  hold  by 
Browning  and  Swinburne. 

Is  it  in  any  way  more  illogi- 
cal than  submission  to  a  like  dicta- 
tion in  the  sphere  of  art,  if  your 
envied  rich  man  buy  a  picture, 
not  because  he  likes  it,  but  because 
somebody  says  he  ought  to  like  it  % 
There  are  two  pictures  now  before 
you.  The  one  has  a  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  pines  and  rocks,  and  a  cata- 
ract, with  Dutch -like  clouds  and 
mists,  contrasting  with  the  blue  of 
Norway  in  sunshine — perhaps  it  is 
a  Jacob  RuysdaeL  Then  there  is  the 
other,  all  square  and  stiifish  in  its 
outlines,  yet  with  a  sweetness  in 
the  rippling  blue  waters,  in  the  easy 
floating  vessels,  in  the  warm  colours 
of  the  richly- decorated  buildings, 
and  in  the  transparent  Venetian 
sky — perhaps  it  is  a  Canaletti.  The 
expert  denounces  the  supposition 
as  a  barbarism,  and  the  pictures  are 
not  to  be  bought  under  pain  of  utter 
loss  of  caste  to  the  purchaser.  They 
are  not  only  not  from  the  brushes 
of  the  masters  referred  to,  but  they 
are  the  work  of  nobody — waifs  and 
strays  in  art — things  that  it  is  a 
scandal  for  any  one  to  possess.  And 
yet  the  poor  collector  thinks  them 
beautiful,  and  loves  them.  Why 
should  he  not  possess  them,  as  his 
wife  possesses  the  satin  gown  and 


the  ermine  tippet  on  which  her  l)e&t 
affections  have  fastened  themselyes. 

There  be  reasons  for  all  things. 
Your  collector  is  a  barbarian.  He 
is  a  rich  barbarian ;  but  he  is  also 
amiable  and  genial  in  his  way,  and 
desirous  to  use  his  superabundant 
wealth  in  a  civilised  fashion.  Col- 
lecting the  works  of  the  great  old 
masters  appears  to  him  to  savour  of 
high  civilisation.  The  possession 
is  equivalent  to  a  social  blue-ribbon 
— a  sort  of  typo  of  aristocratic  lanL 
So  he  shall  have  his  selection  if 
money  can  do  the  thing,  and  it 
shaU  be  limited  to  <<  first-class " 
works,  or  perhaps  "  first-class  A  If  o. 
1."  They  are  men  of  the  world 
these  collectors,  though  as  uncon- 
scious of  art  as  a  deaf  man  is  of  mu- 
sic ;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  the 
little  ways  they  sometimes  have  for 
establishang  an  individuality,  and  a 
sort  of  waywardness  in  their  selec- 
tion. Some  are  found  to  affect  a 
certain  school  or  dass  of  paint- 
ing. Some  are  all  landscape— some 
all  genvBy  as  it  is  called.  The  Flem- 
ish and  the  early  Oerman  schools 
have  their  admirers,  to  the  exdo- 
sion  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish. 
I  remember  a  certain  CroesuB  of 
original  and  bold  ideas  devoting  a 
fortune  to  the  etchings  of  Bem* 
brandt  and  the  woodcuts  of  Albeit 
Durer,  Hans  Burgkmair,  and  Wolge- 
muth.  He  knew  he  had  done  the 
right  thing,  especially  when  long- 
haired spiritual -looking  foreignen 
humbly  craved  permission  to  inspect 
his  dusky  rarities,  examined  thm 
with  magnifying-glasses,  and  whis- 
pered to  each  other  in  tongues  un- 
known, yet  giving  unmistakable 
utterance  to  surprise  and  admiration. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  that  I  ^ 
not  destitute  of  a  due  respect  for 
the  character  of  the  rich  collector 
who,  except  for  the  power  of  hw 
riches,  is  blind  and  helpless. .  Fo' 
the  subtle  minister  who  caters  to  ms 
desires,  I  would  not  have  it  believed 
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that  I  have  a  particle  of  respect, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  I  have 
spoken  of  his  function  as  that  of 
the  knave.  When  there  is  wealth 
to  spend  on  nothing  but  folly,  to 
direct  the  spending  of  it,  there  do 
the  vultures  congregate ;  and  your 
collector  who  takes  aid  from  the 
eye  of  another  to  select  for  him  his 
favonrite  pictures,  is  a  fool  in  aes- 
thetics, whatever  he  may  be  in  the 
counting-house  or  on  'Change.  It  is 
a  pity,  is  it  not,  that  one  who  makes 
his  bread  by  wandering  about  among 
works  of  art,  feeding  his  eye  and 
soul  with  beauty,  as  a  bee  collects 
honey  by  sucking  from  flower  to 
flower,  should  be  possessed  of  a  sor- 
did soul;  but  I  believe  that  neither 
at  the  horse-dealer's  depot  nor  the 
betting-ring  is  there  more  arrant 
knavery  than  in  the  picture  trade. 
You  had  recently  an  excellent  story 
about  the  fabrication  of  a  great 
painting — ^the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  charger,  by  Murillo. 
You  there  disclosed  the  trick  of  sell- 
ing the  work  of  a  modem  jobbing 
artist  as  a  masterpiece  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  great  old  masters. 
In  return,  I  shall  tell  you  a  story 
of  how  the  owner  of  a  great  paint- 
ing was  swindled  out  of  it  by  the 
representative,  in  the  aesthetic  de- 
partment, of  a  sovereign — one  of  the 
Great  Powers.  It  was  told  to  me 
long  ago  by  a  statesman  who  has 
been  several  years  in  his  grave,  and 
oddly  enough  it  arose  out  of  a  con- 
versation about  an  article  curious 
and  interesting,  in  the  then  last 
number  of  Maga  —  the  "then" 
being  now  thirty-«ight  years  ago ; 
the  article  was  cidled  ''A  Week 
in  Manchester."  I  think,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  that  the  Mr  Town- 
send  there  referred  to  was  the  vic- 
tim I  am  now  to  refer  to.*  He 
had  come  into  possession  of — not 
one  of  the  great  state  pictures  that 


belong  to  history  and  geography, 
and  change  places  only  through 
wars  and  revolutions — but  still  a 
great  prize  in  the  private  collector's 
community,  say  a  Madonna  by 
Sassoferrato.  At  the  gallery  of  the 
London  dealer  whence  it  had  been 
obtained,  appears  soon  afterwards 
the  Eoyal  aesthetic  agent,  come  ex- 
pressly for  that  picture;  but,  behold, 
it  had  gone  to  a  Manchester  manu- 
facturer I  All  particulars  are  asked 
and  noted  by  the  cunning  aesthetic, 
and  he  is  especially  minute  in  his 
inquiries  as  to  any  marks  on  the 
back,  and  of  these  there  are  several. 
His  coming  is  known  as  that  of  a 
great  connoisseur  in  art;  and  ru- 
mours are  afloat  about  the  princely 
prices  he  has  been  known  to  pay 
for  such  works  as  attracted  his 
fancy.  He  strays  from  one  collec- 
tion to  another,  carefully  avoiding 
that  where  the  object  of  his  fur- 
tive design  hangs.  Thither  he  is 
at  last  driven  by  a  special  and  ur- 
gent  invitation  of  thV  owner,  who 
is  proud  to  attend  on  so  eminent 
a  pursuer  of  his  own  pursuit.  At 
length  they  stand  before  the  picture, 
and  the  critical  moment  has  come. 
The  stranger  recognises  an  old 
friend.  He  knows  it  as  a  very  re- 
markable production.  Ii}  flEtct,  it 
was  created  in  a  manner  imder  his 
own  very  eyes  ;  and  he  always 
maintained  it  to  be  the  most  perfect 
copy  of  a  great  picture  ever  made. 
Its  owner  remonstrates.  It  was 
warranted  genuine,  and  paid  for 
accordingly.  "  Now,  my  good  fel- 
low," says  the  agent, "  to  satisfy  you 
how  familiar  I  am  with  that  piece 
of  canvas,  I  shall  describe  to  you 
every  mark  on  the  back  of  it ;"  and 
so  he  does.  The  indignant  owner 
demandsexplanation  from  thedealer, 
who,  after  a  little  wrangling,  oflfers 
to  abjure  the  bargain  and  take  back 
the  picture. 


*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  zly.  489. 
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I  would  be  less  empliatic  in  my 
denial  if  you  were  to  attribute  to 
me  the  kiadred  weakness  of  the 
Book-hunter,  for  this  has,  compared 
with  the  other,  a  decided  leaning  to 
virtue's  side.  I  fear  we  must  at- 
tribute this,  not  to  any  antiseptic 
virtue  in  contact  with  literature 
sufficiently  powerful  to  cleanse  hu- 
man nature  of  its  original  sin,  but 
merely  to  the  defective  opportuni- 
ties for  ministering  to  habits  of 
expensive  ostentation.  The  eye  is 
not  feasted  on  books  without  going 
inside  them  and  abiding  for  some 
time  there,  and  that  is  a  limbo 
abhorrent  to  many  worthy  souls. 
Eows  of  russia  and  morocco  backs 
are  all  that  the  most  lavish  ex- 
penditure on  a  library  can  display 
to  the  casual  visitor.  The  real 
object  of  value  is  unseen  or  un- 
appreciated; and  therefore  there  is 
but  slight  temptation  to  the  ex- 
penditure that  is  influenced  by 
vulgar  display. 

Bat  whatever  charm  this  pursuit 
may  have,  it  does  not  lead  the 
hunter  far  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness. He  will  not  make  much  of  the 
fields  or  fiords  of  ^Norway,  among 
the  Dolomite  mountains,  or  the 
Harz  or  Thuringer  forests,  or  the 
Bohemian  or  Saxon  Schweitz. 
!N'or  will  he  find  anywhere  better 
opportunities  than  he  has  at  home, 
say  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Oxford.  In  France  he  will  find, 
much  to  his  astonishment  perhaps, 
that  for  the  real  gems  of  the  library 
he  is  outbidden  by  the  natives 
themselves,  who  hold  a  keen  com- 
petition with  wealthy  American 
collectors.  The  country  of  Le  Brun, 
Feignot,  Desessarts,  Grollier,  and 
Querard,  stands  apart  from  and  in 
advance  of  all  others  in  the  luxuri- 
ousness  of  its  private  libraries — ^the 
solid  value  of  the  books  themselves, 
and  the  fastidious  perfection  of 
their  clothing. 

It  is  natural  that  Germany,  the 


neighbour,  and  now  the  one  natural 
enemy  of  France,  should  be  the  re- 
verse of  all  this.  Slatternly  paper 
coverings,  mouldiness,  and  a  chronic 
odour  of  tobacco,  are  the  types  of 
Hermann's  library.  It  would  dis- 
turb the  sensitiveness  of  a  French- 
man, or  even  an  Englishman's  eye, 
to  encounter  the  slovenly  range  ^f 
his  volumes,  all  heights,  all  breadths, 
aU  colours,  mottled  together  on  the 
same  shelf.  And  yet  this  motley 
disarrangement  is  not  in  every  case 
entirely  the  creature  of  careless 
negligence.  Hermann  is,  you  know, 
a  philosopher,  and  his  philosophy 
sometimes  soars  far  away  beyond 
the  regular  reach  of  BritLsh  intel- 
lect. His  books  are  ranged  accord- 
ing* to  an  analytic  classification  of 
all  human  knowledge.  This  vas 
not  introduced  by  Hermann  himself, 
but  as  an  intellectual  arrangement 
suggested  from  our  own  country, 
receiving  a  sort  of  French  polish  in 
passing  through  the  Encydop^e. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  audacious  to 
say  that  it  may  not  be  somewhere 
buried  in  German  literature ;  but  1 
believe  it  will  be  admitted  to  have 
come  generally  into  light  before  the 
world,  as  Bacon's  classification  of 
all  the  elements  of  human  know- 
ledge, recast  with  due  expression 
for  the  reception  of  subsequent  in- 
tellectual acquisition  in  the  tabular 
"Systems  figurd  des  connaissances 
humaines,"  prepared  by  D'Alembert 
for  the  great  Encyclop^i&  We 
begin  with  Memory,  which  branches 
into  history,  natimd  and  ciril,  all 
distributed  into  subdivisions  which 
can  be  carried  out  infiiutesimally ; 
then  pass  we  on  to  Beason,  having 
for  its  commanding  element  meta- 
physics, ontology,  or  the  science  of 
knowing  and  being,  subdivided  in- 
to all  the  sciences  psychical  and 
physical;  and,  lastly,  comes  Imagi- 
nation, with  all  her  graceful  train  of 
literature  and  art  People  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  method  of  carrying 
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his  systematic  arrangement  into  a 
library  through  a  catalogue  raisonne; 
but  it  is  in  Germany  that  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  absolute  arrangement 
of  the  books.  It  can  be  studied  on 
a  gigantic  scale  in  the  Eoyal  Library 
at  Berlin,  or  might  have  been  T^hen 
I  was  last  there  some  fourteen  years 
ago.  The  arrangement  of  the  vol- 
umes was  by  a  process  of  exhaus- 
tive analysis.  It  mattered  not  that 
this  placed  in  conjunction  some  vast 
volume  of  the  size  called,  I  think, 
elephant  folio,  with  some  midge  of 
a  duo-tricesimo  at  its  feet.  The  one 
was,  perhaps,  a  volume  of  Blaeuw's 
Atlas  of  the  World ;  the  other,  one 
of  the  pretty  little  books  of  the 
Elzevirs,  exactly  four  inches  and 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  of 
which  each  contains  a  compendious 
account  of  some  state,  kingdom,  or 
republic;  and  they  stand  together 
because  the  two,  as  concerning  the 
same  region  of  the  earth,  come  to- 
gether in  the  subdivision  of  topo- 
graphy or  of  history. 

Thus  the  student,  when  he  starts 
from  the  proper  centre,  is  led  over 
his  ground,  by  each  successive  book 
taking  up  the  thread  of  logical  con- 
nection left  by  another,  and  he  is  so 
far  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
Nay,  to  carry  the  philosophy  of  the 
method  out  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sion, if  the  student  has  no  prefer- 
ence for  any  fixed  object  of  inquiry, 
let  him  take  his  chance,  and  be  start- 
ed at  the  initial  point  of  any  one, 
selected  out  of  all  the  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge  by  the  cast  of  a  die, 
and  he  will,  if  he  follow  the  books 
analytically  arranged  from  that  cen- 
tre, be  gradually  led  on  until  he  ex- 
hausts all  the  sources  of  the  particu- 
lar branch  of  knowledge  to  which 
chance  has  directed  him.  It  re- 
minds one  of  Eaymond  Lully's 
composing  machine,  with  its  array 
of  predicates,  copulas,  and  subjects. 
Perhaps  a  better  parallel  would  be 
that  floor  imagined  by  Cowper,  which 
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was  to  supersede  the  torturing  dis- 
cipline of  the  dancing-master — the 
nature  of  the  magic  floor  being 
quaintly  intimated  by  an  analogy 
in  an  announcement  set  forth  in 
prose,  but  in  such  prose  that  the 
reader  was  compelled  to  read  it  as 
rhythm  :  "  You  have  heard  before, 
of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid  upon 
springs,  and  suchlike  things,  with 
so  much  art,  in  every  part,  that 
when  you  went  in,  you  were  forced 
to  begin,  a  minuet  pace,  with  an 
air  of  grace,  swimming  about,  now 
in  and  now  out,"  <fec. 

I  am  so  far  sunk  in  the  barbarism 
of  materiality  as  to  believe  that  con- 
venience is  the  prevailing  rule  for 
the  sorting  of  a  library,  and,  keep- 
ing this  in  view,  that  the  service 
requires  no  further  intellectual  efibrt 
than  the  sorting  of  dry  goods.  Con- 
venience dictates  that  tall  and  short 
ought  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
shelf,  because  it  is  a  waste  of  space.  In 
a  very  large  library  there  will  be  some 
arrangement  according  to  the  several 
departments  of  literature,  because  it 
is  convenient  that  the  investigator 
should  find  the  books  he  has  to  use 
near  each  other.  There  will  per- 
haps be  a  room  for  divinity,  another 
for  science,  another  for  history.  In 
a  library  of  very  great  size  there  may 
be  farther  subdivisions — the  British 
history  room,  the  French,  and  the 
German.  But  the  whole  system 
excludes  philosophical  arrangement 
when  it  interferes  with  convenience. 
I  shall  go  further  in  this  direction 
of  utilitarian  barbarism,  and  main- 
tain that  there  is  little  service  to 
literature  in  what  is  called  a  cata- 
logue raisonnL  Indeed  it  does  a 
little  mischief  in  a  small  way,  by 
helping  idle  pretenders.  The  man 
who  has  to  write  a  book  that  will 
be  a  real  gain  to  literature,  is  satu- 
rated with  the  matter  it  is  to  be 
wrought  out  of  before  he  begins. 
Instead  of  having  to  look  around 
here  and  there  for  something  to  say, 
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he  lias  within  him  what  is  pressing 
for  utterance.  He  will  he  more 
completely  master  of  all  the  litersr 
tore  that  can  assist  him  than  anj 
catcUogue  raisonnS  can  make  him. 
Such  a  work  cannot  well  he  divided 
among  a  multitude  of  experts,  each 
cataloguing  in  lus  own  special  corner, 
for  they  would  all  quarrel,  each  seek- 
ing to  plunder  the  other  for  the  en- 
richment of  his  own  department 
It  should  he  the  work  of  one  intel- 
lect, taking  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  all  the  elements  of  human  know- 
ledge and  the  hooks  that  treat  of 
them.  But  is  it  within  the  grasp 
of  the  human  intellect,  variously 
gifted  as  it  may  he,  that  one  man, 
clever  and  ahle  to  write  a  hook,  has 
devoted  himself  for  years  to  investi- 
gating some  favoured  topic — say  the 
old  British  drama,  the  history  of  the 
science  of  geometry,  or  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  Germany — and  that  he 
shall  find  some  other  man  who  knows 
everything  else  hesides  that  Ib  to  he 
found  in  hooks,  and  knows  this  also 
better  than  he  himself  who  has  made 
it  his  special  and  beloved  study  9 

I  think  it  is  desirable  that  all 
assistance  should  be  given  to  study 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
but  I  am  not  so  clear  that  much  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  making  of 
books.  I  believe  some  curious  ex- 
perience of  the  man  who  wants  to 
find  out  how  to  write  a  book  must 
be  in  the  possession  of  a  band  of 
gentlemen,  to  whom  many  a  genu- 
ine investigator  is  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  such  assistance  as  the 
accomplished  librarian  of  a  vast 
collection  can  give  to  the  investi- 
gator who,  however  deep  he  may 
be  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
special  object,  ib  apt  to  lose  himself 
in  searching  for  it  through  such 
a  vast  labyrinth  as  the  British 
Museum.  I  refer  to  the  central 
guardians  of  Panizzi's  dome,  whom 
we  sometimes  call  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  To  be  emibled  to 


hunt  out  for  some  scholar  who  has 
made  a  special  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  it,  the  one  copy  known  to  exist 
of  the  old  volume  necessary  to  com- 
plete his  inquiry,  may  be  a  satifr 
faction  to  themselves,  and  is  con- 
ferring a  boon  on  the  favoured  in- 
vestigator, and  perhaps  on  literature 
or  science.  But  does  a  day  pass 
without  every  one  of  them  being 
harassed  by  a  mob  of  blockheads, 
demanding  the  standard  authori- 
ties on  Egyptian  architecture  and 
Etruscan  decorations ;  all  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Kicomachean 
Ethics,  on  the  Justinian  Pandects, 
and  on  the  Sentences ;  some  simple 
and  easily  understood  introdaction 
to  the  working  of  the  differential 
calculus ;  a  standard  work  on  the 
geometry  of  the  ancients ;  all  the 
histories  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  philosophy;  a  trustworthy  account 
of  all  [the  discoveries  of  classic 
works  by  the  restoration  of  pal- 
impsests; an  account  of  the  civil 
government  of  Dahomey ;  the  hest 
book  of  plans  for  ornamental  cot- 
tages ;  a  practical  account  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  machin- 
ery for  cotton-spinning ;  an  analyti- 
cal examination  of  the  variations 
of  third  pointed  Gothic;  a  hand- 
book to  the  palsBOzoic  entomologj  of 
Yorkshire;  a  practical  guide  to  the 
use  of  hydraulic  cranes;  a  plsiii 
statement  of  the  principles  of  the 
transcendentalism  of  Kant  and  the 
philosophy  of  Fichte;' a  return  of 
the  quantity  of  wool  annually  used 
in  the  manufactures  of  SeHdrkshire, 
separating  Australian  from  other 
growths;  and  a  statement  of  the 
acreage  of  arable  land  in  the  parish 
of  Stoke  Pogis  I 

But  we  have  got  into  a  wheel  in 
the  midst  of  a  wheel,  and  all  along 
of  the  fact  that  the  collector  of 
books  and  the  haunters  of  libnr 
ries  in  Germany  have  to  meet  with 
unsightly  irregularities,  which  aro 
not  to  be    entirely  attributed  to 
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the  sloyenly  habits  of  the  people, 
some  of  them  having  a  deep  plulo- 
flophical  sense.  Yet  before  I  leave 
Hermann  and  his  books,  I  have  to 
offer  a  slight  caution  to  the  fasti- 
dious collector  inclined  to  reap  in 
the  same  field  with  him.  If,  out  of 
some  dealer's  catalogue,  he  select  a 
book  in,  say,  half-a-dozen  volumes, 
he  must  not  feel  secure  that  they 
are  uniform  in  binding  or  in  size, 
or  even  all  of  the  same  edition. 
And  if  he  should  express  surprise 
at  variations  in  these  conditions, 
he  will  address  his  sorrows  to  ears 
that  cannot  comprehend  them,  any 
more  than  the  Herr  Wirth  who  has 
furnished  his  mittags-essen  could 
be  made  alive  to  the  solecism  of  no 
salt-spoon,  and  one  knife  and  fork 
for  every  purpose.  But  I  have 
known  worse  calamities  to  the  too 
confiding  collector  who  has  not 
made  his  eye  his  merchant ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  book  is  ordered  in  six 
volumes — price  12  thalers.  The 
dealer  finds  that  one  of  the  volumes 
ia  wanting,  and  being  a  just  man, 
he  deducts  two  thalers  from  the 
invoice.  He  thinks  he  has  dealt 
with  you  just  as  well  as  your  wine- 
merchant,  from  whom  you  have 
ordered  six  dozen  of  that  particular 
port,  when  he  finds  that  he  has 
only  five  dozen  in  hand,  and  to 
disappoint  you  as  little  as  possible 
sends  you  the  whole. 

Now,  what  would  you  think 
should  the  rambler  turn  out  to  be 
an  expert  detective,  who  has  on 
several  occasions  been  employed  on 
the  Continent  in  search  of  persons 
who  are  wanted  under  extradition 
treaties  Y  The  events  of  «uch  jour- 
neys are  likely  to  be  exciting,  the 
opportunities  of  observation  exten- 
sive. But  your  thief-t&ker  is  apt 
to  address  all  his  faculties  as  abso- 
lutely to  the  object  of  his  search  as 
the  pointer  limits  his  to  the  finding 
of  his  game.  Recently,  indeed, 
there  has  arisen  a  passion  for  a 


class  of  literature  that  affords 
nothing  else  but  the  adventures  of 
policemen  and  detectives  on  duty; 
and  the  supply  has  come  forth  to 
meet  the  demand.  But  I  have 
found  the  steady  practical  men  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  long  ex- 
perience of  the  criminal  classes 
speaking  very  contemptuously  of 
these  efforts,  and  intimating  that 
they  were  the  fruit  of  the  mere 
imagination  of  authors  utterly  in- 
experienced in  the  crimes  which 
they  themselves  live  and  work  in. 
When  Voltaire  was  corrected  in  his 
account  of  a  battle  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  by  a  veteran 
who  had  been  in  it,  he  advised  the 
veteran  to  keep  to  his  own  business 
— ^that  of  fighting — and  let  the  busi- 
ness of  the  historian  alone.  I  fear 
that  if  our  most  skilful  detectives 
set  to  the  telling  of  their  adventures 
they  might  be  excelled  by  the 
amateurs.  I  remember  a  very 
sensational  narrative,  where  a  de- 
tective, acting  the  generous  hero, 
discovered  that  the  diamond  neck- 
lace— ^for  the  theft  of  which  a  lovely 
young  woman  was  to  be  sacrificed 
— ^was  but  a  paste  imitation,  the 
diamonds  being  elsewhere  in  the 
possession  of  the  villain  of  the 
story.  The  detective  accomplished 
this  startling  revelation  by  simply 
putting  the  necklace  in  his  pocket, 
and  getting  it  examined  by  an  adept 
in  gems.  The  indignation  of  a 
practical  man  was  roused  by  thiA 
preposterous  solecism  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  since  the 
articles  that  are  to  be  produced  in 
evidence  of  a  crime  are  labeUad, 
marked,  and  deposited  in  a  pnhik 
office,  there  to  remain  under  ri  -^— 
guard  until  tbey  we  ptodaae. 
open  court. 

Let  us  iudutfe  it  > 
guesnng  si  lb» 
the  deviMV 
thai  t^  miu-  t'm^'\ 
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is  sprightly  and  intellectual,  talk-  respects  a  lover  of  art — ^freqaenting 
ing  on  all  subjects  fluently  in  the  picture-galleries,  no  one  ever  knew 
language  of  his  listener,  whatever  him  enter  the  porch  of  a  church, 
that  language  may  be.       In  the  though  he  was  seen  in  places  where 
matter  of  social  morals  his  conduct  that  was  the  way  to  the  finest  mon- 
is    questionable.        He    not    only  uments  of  art  in  the  district.    His 
frequents  the  theatres,  concerts,  and  other  aversion  was  towards  working 
promenades,  but  the  gambling-houses  men.      It  amounted    almost  to  a 
too,  down  to  the  worst  hells  among  loathing.     And  when,  despite  of  all 
them.     He  must  have  large  means,  his  efforts  to  keep  out  of  their  way, 
for  he  .is  believed  to  play  deeply,  he  unexpectedly  encountered  a  troop 
And  yet  he  holds  close  intercourse  of  them  filling  the  street  going  to 
with  men  of  established  rank  and  or  returning  from  their  meals,  the 
position,   many  of  them    eminent  effect  on  his  nerves  was  unpleas- 
statesmen — and  this  not  merely  as  antly  visible.     On  the  other  band, 
men  meet  each  other  in  the  outer  he  seemed  to  have  a  passion  for 
world,  for  he  is  received  as  a  trust-  frequenting  all  establishments  con- 
ed fiiend  into  their  family  circles,  nected    with    finance    and    trade, 
What  is  he  1    Why,  a  Jesuit  father  banks,  joint-stock  companies'  offices, 
to    be    sure.       He   has   just    left  manufactories,   docks,  warehouses, 
Britain,  where  he  has  establiBhed  and  shops.    He  was  apt  to  persecute 
several  agencies  among  the  evan-  the  men  of  business  he  met  in  such 
gelical  Dissenters  of  England,  and  places  with  minute  and  sometimes 
the    most    orthodox    Presbyterian  suspicious    inquiries.      For    what 
communities  in  Scotland,  and  now  purpose  did  he  want  to  know  all 
he  is  running  his  network  of  secret  that  he  asked    about  1     It  could 
influence  over  all  the  Continental  not  be  for  the  furtherance  of  any 
communities  not  belonging  to  the  legitimate  business ;  for  it  was  im- 
Church  of  Home;   the   Lutherans  possible  that  any  man   could  he 
of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  the  connected  with  so  many  interests 
Hermhuters  and  the  Calvinists  of  and  so  many  lines, — hard  and  soft, 
France.      He  will   have   achieved  dry  and  liquid, 
the  height  of  his  triumph  when  he  An    incident  was    supposed  to 
has  fastened  a  hold  on  the  Greek  reveal  that  he  was  not  a  Jesuit 
Church     through     certain     secret  missionary.     Handing  over  a  fifty- 
agents    who     meet     him    in    the  pound  note  in  a  gambling-room,  he 
gambling-houses  as  Hussian  nobles  suddenly  altered    his    mind,  con- 
pursuing  the  usual  career  of  their  cealed  it,   and  produced    another, 
class.  But  he  did  not  accomplish  the  feat 
Those  who  set  themselves  to  study  so  speedily  but  that  the  withdrawn 
this  stranger's  ways  in  the  hope  of  note  was  seen  to  be  a  draft  on  "  The 
solving    the  mysteiy  -^  and   there  Bank  of  Labour  and  Co-operation." 
were  not  a  few  who  made  this  their  Beginning   with   this,    some    wise 
business — remarked  that,  with  all  people  followed  up  the  search  to 
his  skill  and  caution,  he  had  been  the    following     conclusions.      He 
unable  to  conceal  two  special  aver-  was  the  prophet  of  a  grand  com- 
sions.     The  one  was  to  the  Homish  munistic  scheme  for  the  annihila- 
clergy  of  all  classes.     He  not  only  tion  of  that  great  corroding  curse  of 
never  spoke  to  them,  but  he  went  the  human  race--K»pitaL     He  had 
studiously  out  of   the  way;    and  read  all  the  schemes  for  clearing 
though  he  showed  himself  in  some  away  the  national  debts  of  nations. 
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He  had  studied  the  many  writers  on 
inconvertihle  paper  money  j  and  he 
saw,  both  in  the  reasonings  of  great 
political  economists  and  in  the 
practice  of  large  communities,  that 
paper  was  as  good  as  gold.  K  he 
had  a  payment  to  make  in  Vienna 
or  Amsterdam,  he  found  that  a 
British  circular  note  was  preferred 
to  gold — nay,  even  to  British  gold 
— because  it  was  quite  as  good,  was 
more  easily  carried,  being  about  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  weight,  and 
was  more  likely  to  be  recovered  if 
lost  or  stolen. 

The  economists,  one  and  all,  tell 
us  that  the  measure  of  all  value  is 
the  amount  of  labour  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  creation  of  the 
things  we  value.  But  the  inter- 
vention of  money  or  capital  has 
disturbed,  and  in  some  measure 
destroyed,  the  natural  equipoise 
between  labour  and  value.  What 
has  it  to  do  in  interposing  between 
themi  What,  indeed,  but  to  give 
the  bloated  capitalist — who  obtains 
by  its  accidental  possession  the  value 
he  never  worked  for — the  means  of 
tyrannising  over  his  less  fortunate 
fellow-man  ?  Yet  our  man  is  dead 
against  labour  fighting  with  capital. 
That,  he  tells  us,  is  the  silliest  and 
most  calamitous  mistake  the  work- 
ing classes  ever  made.  See  how  it 
always  ends,  exemplified  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  iron  and 
coal  workers.  Every  day  passed  by 
the  workman  on  strike  is  so  much 
of  his  means  gone  for  ever,  while 
capital  remains  uninjured — possibly 
saved  from  mischief  by  the  very 
act  that  ruins  the  workman.  The 
capitalist  is  like  the  tiger  in  the 
jungle  watching  the  moment  when 
he  can  make  his  spring  on  his 
hapless  enemy.  The  workman  is 
bound  to  his  spot  of  earth :  but 
capital  is  as  subtle  and  shifting  as 
the  wind;  and  at  any  attempt  to 
injure  it,  it  instantly  shifts  its  place 


to  that  where  it  will  be  safest,  most 
powerful,  and  most  cruel.  The 
Cumberland  miners  by  their  recent 
strike  have  been  losing  their  fifty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  value  in 
labour  by  the  week,  while  capital 
has  been  set  snugly  apart  out  of 
harm's  way;  and  capitalists  have 
laughed  at  the  folly  of  the  dupes  of 
the  artificial  system  that  places  capi- 
tal between  labour  and  production. 

Ko;  it  is  arrant  foUy  to  fight 
with  capital.  What  has  to  be  done 
is  to  put  capital  to  death — ^to  ex- 
tinguish it.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished, then  will  the  world  be  as 
the  conmiunity  in  the  old  legend, 
who,  after  a  long  period  of  terror 
and  calamity  from  the  attacks  of  a 
dragon,  were  relieved  of  the  curse 
by  the  chivalrous  knight  who  en- 
countered and  slew  the  devouring 
beast.  Blessed  knight  for  ridding 
the  people  of  their  terrible  perse- 
cutor ;  twice  blessed  shall  he  be 
who  rids  the  world  of  the  hydra- 
monster  capital ! 

And  now  for  the  method.  The 
world  is  to  be  partitioned  off  into 
labour  and  co-operative  communities. 
There  is  to  be  a  hierarchy  of  these 
communities  after  the  nature  of 
parishes,  counties  or  departments, 
and  states.  But  the  hierarchy  is 
not  to  stop  there.  By  other  two 
gradations  of  aggregation  all  the 
world  is  to  be  represented  in  a  su- 
preme community.  The  simplicity 
of  the  whole  may  be  best  exempli- 
fied by  the  parish.  There  are  ten 
bakers,  ten  butchers,  ten  carpenters, 
ten  clothiers,  and  so  many  of  cer- 
tain other  trades,  associated  round 
a  labour  and  co-operative  bank.  The 
butcher  wants  a  loaf — he  has  a 
credit  at  that  bank,  and  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  this  credit 
being  transferred  to  the  baker,  he 
furnishes  the  loaf.  If  the  baker 
desires  a  shoulder  of  mutton  or  a 
dozen  of  claret — for  the  common 
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working  man  will  have  his  roasted 
joint  and  his  bottle  of  wine  when 
capital  shall  be  extingtdshed — the 
ciedit  is  adjusted  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  officers  of  the  organisar 
tion — and  the  highest  officers  will, 
of  course,  be  great  statesmen,  re- 
munerated as  their  dignity  and  the 
skill  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  high  duties  deserve — ^will  draw 
their  salaries  in  the  same  manner, 
— ^their  credit  in  the  central  office 
of  all  the  labour  and  co-operative 
banks  probably  including  the  value 
in  labour  of  carriages,  horses,  and 
handsome  mansions.  When  all  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  collect- 
ing or  even  the  making  of  money, 
whether  by  bullion  or  paper,  shall 
be  high  treason,  punishable  with 
death. 

The  reader  may,  if  he  likes,  say 
to  me,  *'  Thou  art  the  man."  How 
could  I  otherwise  set  forth  the 
scheme,  deeply  buried  from  pub- 
licity as  yet,  unless  I  were  its  pro- 
mulgator, or  one  of  his  secret 
agents?  And  when  I  have  given 
hun  a  few  sketches  of  my  rambles, 
he  is  welcome  to  retain  this  opinion 
if  it  pleaseth  him  to  do  so. 

But  how  is  it  that  a  man  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  a  mission 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  called  sublime, 
must,  at  all  events,  be  engrossing, 
is  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of  rouge 
et  noir?  You  shall  hear.  His 
creed  is,  that  capital  comes  into 
existence  by  some  subtle  process, 
transferring  the  reward  of  the 
worker  to  him  who  does  not  work. 
By  a  sort  of  morbid  anatomy,  this 
process  may  be  analysed  at  the 
gaming-table,  and  perhaps  a  skill  in 
its  diagnosis  may  be  acquired  which 
shall  help  him  to  trace  it  in  other 
regions.  Like  every  skilful  and 
resolute  soldier,  he  masters,  down  to 
the  minutest  item,  the  resources  and 
the  practice  of  hiB  enemy.  He  sees 
the  hard-working  mechanic  bring 


the  last  five-franc  piece  he  has 
earned  to  the  altar  where  his  kind 
are  sacrificed.  The  wrong  colour 
turns  up ;  and  the  piece  goes  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  othen  to 
the  making  of  some  capitalist.  It 
is  useless  to  say  that  play  is  a  busi- 
ness where  all  are  losers.  Money 
is  lost,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  as  abso- 
lute as  arithmetic,  that  the  total  sum 
lost  by  all  the  losers  must  exist, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  unspent^  must 
belong  to  the  gainers. 

From  the  soldier  of  the  coming 
era  pf  humanisation  and  peace — ^the 
champion  of  the  oppressed — ^the  hero 
destined   to   chastise    the  mighty 
.  Moloch  of  capital,  under  which  the 
poor  have  mourned,  wept^  and  cursed 
for  unknown  ages, — ^let  usdescendto 
an  object  that  beside  him  must  be 
mean  and  degrading — ^the  conven- 
tional soldier  of  the  world's  history 
— ^the  systematic  dealer  in  man's 
most  brutal  and  degrading  passions. 
The  specimen  on  hand  is  not  one  of 
your  braggadocio,  blustering  kind. 
He  is  a  small  man,  of  fragile  strac- 
ture,  with  a  gentle  and  benignant 
countenance.     He  does  not  look  as 
if  he  had  ever  uttered  that  £fttal  word 
of  command  that  is  to  hurl  some 
hundreds  of  his  fellow-men  into  the 
next  world  to  give  their  account 
there.     He  is  affable  to  all  people, 
and  fond  of  children.      He  is  a 
thorough  gentleman  in  a  passive 
sense,  without  a  particle  of  assump- 
tion or  parade.   An  idle,  listless,  pu^ 
poseless  life  he  seems  to  lead ;  yet, 
if  you  knew  all  things,  you  would 
be  aware  that  he  never  leaves  a  for- 
tified town  without  carrying  in  his 
memory  an  exact  summary  cf  all  its 
parts,  with  shape  and  measurement 
He  recognises  the  hand  of  Vauban 
in  these  radiations  of  multitudinous 
ifinadles  and  bastions;  the  wide, 
outstretching  water  protections  of 
Cohom;  and  the  massive,  rectan- 
gular forts  of  Montalembert,  difier- 
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ing  fiom  both.  But  he  knows  the 
modem  achioTements  in  the  art  of 
destruction  that  make  these  old  pro- 
tections mere  playing  at  a  game  that 
has  but  one  end,  and  the  science  that 
limits  fortresses  to  their  proper  use 
as  cover  for  armies.  If  his  motions 
were  traced — ^but  who  would  think 
of  following  so  listless  a  being  in 
his  tedious  motions  1 — ^it  ^  would  be 
seen  that  he  has  marked  the  track 
of  the  great  armies  that  have  passed 
from  place  to  place  in  Europe,  from 
the  marches  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Tillj,  and  Wallenstein,  in  the  lliirty 
Years'  War,  down  through  the  wars 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  of  the  French 
Beyolution,  even  to  the  last  march 
on  Paris.  No  doubt  he  is  a  spy,  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  Great  Powers 
on  the  Continent  as  part  of  deeply- 
laid  schemes  that  will  tell  on  the 
future  fate  of  Europe.  He  speaks 
English  perfectly,  and  shields  his 
scrutiny  under  l^e  mask  of  the  un- 
consciousness and  candour  attri- 
buted to  the  nature  of  the  English 
gentleman.  If  he  were  to  teU  all 
that  met  him  as  new  and  curious  in 
his  deyious  travelling,  even  though 
he  studiously  suppressed  everything 
that  might  i^ord  a  hint  of  his  en- 
grossing object,  there  might  be  some- 
thing. 

But  really  one  must  come  to  an 
end  of  these  devious  flights  into  im- 
aginative individuality,  and  alight 
somewhere  on  solid  earth.  The 
objects  that  beckon  men  hither  and 
thither  over  the  world  seem  capable 
of  a  concise  classification  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  but  as  we  deal  with  them 
new  vistas  open  up.  I  must  have 
done,  however.  I  have  given  no 
place  to  a  very  illustrious  number 
of  the  self-relying  enthusiasts  who 
know  everything,  and  are  to  put 
right  whatever  has  gone  wrong 
among  mankind  —  the  philanthro- 
pic patron,  protector,  and  purifier  of 
the  criminds  who  infest  this  un- 


happy world.    His  journey  through 
life  is  devoted  to  Prisons  and  Eefor- 
matories,  searching  for  the  panacea 
that  is  to  cure  at  once  all  the  moral 
diseases  incident  to  the  fallen  race 
of  man.     Sometimes  there  comes 
from  him  a  sanguine  announcement 
of  success ;  but  it  dies  away.     One 
such    announcement    I    especially 
remember,  because  it  happened  to 
me  to  be  afterwards  on  the  spot 
where  the  triumph  had  been  achiev- 
ed.    It  was   announced   that   the 
great  difficulty  had  at  last  been 
solved — upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago-— in  a  convict  prison  in  Bavaria. 
The  announcement  was  hailed  by  a 
shout  of  triumph  from  the  king, 
priest,  and  prophets  of  the  school 
of  phrenologists  in  Britain,  at  that 
time  a  much  larger  institution  than 
it  now  is.    The  operative  causes  that 
conduced  to  the  thorough  purifica- 
tion and  conversion  into  good  and 
useful  citizens  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  were  two.    The  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  beer,  and  the  splendid 
occipital  development  enjoyed  by 
the  jailer.     Beer  is  very  potent  in 
Bavaria;  but  somehow  its  benign 
influence  did  not,  in  this  instance, 
last  long.     I  think — though  I  am 
not  quite  certain — that  it  was  in 
this  same  prison  that  I  had  once  the 
honour  to  see  an  illustrious  culprit, 
— at  all  events  it  was  in  a  prison 
within  the  radius  of  the    crime- 
erasing  influence  of  the  man  of  beer 
and    occipital  development     The 
culprit  was  a  young  lady,  who  in 
beauty  and  accomplishments  had  a 
rival  in  her  own  circle — a  rival  much 
feared  and  hated.     They  were  both 
to  be  at  an  interesting  ball,  where 
the  rival  was  to  wear  a  finer  dress 
than  hers,  and  she  would  make  an 
effort  to  wear  that  dress  herself. 
Accordingly  she  stabbed  the  rival, 
cut  her  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
buried  them  in  a  garden.     Then  she 
managed  to  appear  in  the  dress  for 
which  all  this  had  been  done.    The 
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BararianA,  like  the  ProssianB  and 
Saxons,  are  not  addicted  to  the 
crimes  of  treachery  and  violence. 
Bat  somehow  when  at  the  work 
they  do  it  with  pictureequeness  and 
a  touch  of  grandeur,  as  if  the  mantle 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller  had  been 
stretched  over  a  wide  surfieuse.  It 
realises  that  delightful  though 
slightly  terrible  fancy  of  De  Quin- 
cey's,  of  bringing  the  aesthetic  ele- 
ment into  the  practice  of  murder. 

But  the  occipital  development ! 
There  must  have  been  a  miscalcu- 
lation somewhere,  for  all  went  so 
terribly  wrong  that,  when  I  last 
heard  of  that  model  jailer,  he  was 
a  felon  occupying  a  cell  in  the 
great  edifice  where  he  had  been 
lord  of  alL  His  sins  were  of  a  very 
deep  and  odious  dye.  Perhaps  the 
great  science  that  pronounced  him 
good  is  not  chargeable  with  such 
a  casualty.  There  were,  perhaps, 
grand  elements  in  the  development; 
but  through  some  carelessness  in  the 
calculations,  like  a  mixture  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  side  of  an  ac- 
count, the  whole  may  have  gone 
astray ;  and  at  this  point  it  occurs 
to  me,  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  much  of  the  quaint 
science  here  alluded  to  still  remains 
in  human  belief.  One  would  say, 
from  external  appearances,  that  it  is 
dead,  buried,  and  forgotten.  But 
systems,  once  believed  in,  have 
lingering  deaths.  It  is  possible 
that  the  world  still  has  its  pilgrims 
recording  their  collections  of  crani- 
ological  phenomena,  in  note-books 
covered  with  figures,  like  so  many 
logarithmic  tables. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of 
the  types  of  men  who  indulge 
in  devious  wanderings  with  each 
some  specific  object  in  view,  I  see 
reproachful  shadows  of  the  sketcher 
and  the  photographer,  the  ornitho- 
logist, conchologist,  and  other  stu- 
dents of  nature,  the  numismatist, 
and,  among  the  most  genial,  though 


not  the  most  dignified  of  all,  the 
angler.  And  now  to  business.  Just 
one  hint  before  we  set  out  The 
wanderer  has  suggested  certain  pur- 
suits more  or  less  interesting  and 
perhaps  dignified,  that  you  may,  if 
you  think  it  worth  while,  select 
some  one  of  them  as  likely  to  be 
his.  But  what  if  he  should  turn 
out  to  be,  after  all,  a  commercial 
gent  travelling  in  the  Clarified  Bal- 
sam line  of  your  friends  Hanckes 
and  Peevor,  or  some  commodity  of 
equal  dignity  and  importance  t 

That  small  part  of  £urope  called 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is 
crowded  with  objects  of  interest  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  My  last  oppor- 
tunity of  amusing  myself  among 
these  was  after  an  interval  of  some 
thirty -five  years  from  the  earlier 
visit,  and  then  the  name  of  **  Hol- 
land," that  of  the  chief  province, 
lingered  as  the  collective  name  that 
had  been  given  to  the  old  united 
provinces  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Eangdom  of  Belgium.  Hence 
it  had  an  odd  sound,  when,  in  the 
heart  of  what  I  used  to  call  Holland, 
I  heard  the  despatcher  of  a  train 
demand  at  the  door  of  the  waiting- 
room  if  there  were  Any  more  passen- 
gers for  Holland  1  If  the  eye  be 
very  hungry  for  mountain  sceneiy 
of  the  highest  type,  the  Netherlands 
will  not  supply  it  with  food ;  bat 
for  that  matter  neither  will  the  long 
journeys  through  sandy  plains,  nor 
such  paltry  hill-ranges  as  the  Taun- 
us,  Thuringia,  the  Seven  Mountains, 
or  even  the  Harz.  There  are  some 
people  to  whom  the  Alps  or  the 
Pyrenees  form  an  absolute  condi- 
tion of  a  Continental  ramble.  With- 
out this  the  afiieur  is  incomplete,  and 
deficient  in  its  crowning  glory.  If 
I  were  under  orders,  as  a  veteran 
wanderer,  to  give  an  opinion  whether 
the  more  sober  enjoyments  of  the 
plain  should  be  taken  before  or  after 
the  fierce  joys  of  the  mountain,  the 
glacier,  or  the  torrent,  I  should  say 
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before.  In  the  first  place,  in  merely 
getting  across  the  Channel  there  is 
novelty  and  ei^oyment  in  itself,  and 
then  there  is  the  look  forward  and 
upward.  Last  of  all,  let  the  climax 
come,  and  after  it  theroshhomeward. 
I  can  £mcy,  indeed,  the  cultivator  of 
the  luxuries  that  feed  the  eye  and 
the  imagination  taking  a  hint  from 
the  viveur  of  the  French,  who  will 
starve  himself  for  a  reasonable  time 
that  he  may  rush  impetuously  on 
the  joys  of  the  table.  But  he  who 
thus  underrates  the  indulgence  of 
the  eye  and  intellect  will  have  much 
more  of  the  relish  of  the  kind,  of 
"  spare  fast  that  oft  with  gods  doth 
diet"  than  the  epicure  can  achieve. 
If  the  wanderer  had  no  other  object 
than  to  seek  an  antithesis  in  the 
two  extremities  of  his  journey,  he 
would  naturally  begin  it  among  the 
polders,  the  canals,  the  sand-banks, 
and  tulip-gardens  of  the  north ;  but 
it  suited  my  object  to  alight  in  the 
district  including  Guelderland  and 
Limbourg,  the  heights  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  we  may  term  it. 

A  privilege  enjoyed  here  and 
there  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  denied  to  us  insulars, 
is  the  possession  of  petty  capital 
towns.  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
Liverpool  are  mighty  cities,  vying 
in  miiltitude  of  inhabitants  and  in 
aggregate  with  the  sovereign  cities 
of  great  nations;  but  they  have 
less  of  the  nature  of  a  capital  in 
them  than  Stuttgart,  Karlesruhe, 
Amheim,  and  Maastricht,  because 
the  consolidating  power  of  our  great 
constitution  has  left  them  nothing 
of  separate  centralisation  except  the 
burghal  and  the  county  elements. 
Amheim,  where  I  propose  to  tarry 
for  a  brief  space,  has  a  decidedly 
metropolitan  tone;  and  we  see  that 
the  spirit  of  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guelderland  lingers  with  it. 
There  are  no  brilliant  equipages, 
such  as  those  that  sweep  past  you 
in  all  their  stately  serenity  where 


the  shadow  of  an  old  court  remains, 
and  highnesses  and  high  officers 
must  keep  up  the  old  rank.  But 
there  is  an  aspect  of  comfortable 
wealth,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion, of  gentility.  In  the  inn  I 
attached  myself  to  by  chance,  every- 
thing was  not  only  fastidiously 
clean,  but  the  character  of  the  rooms 
and  the  furniture  was  more  like 
that  of  a  gentleman's  private  house 
than  of  an  inn  in  our  country. 
There  was  not  that  aspect  of  being 
prepared  for  hard  usage  rather  than 
for  comfort  and  pleasantness,  that 
makes  one  feel  in  our  own  country 
— and  in  most  others  far  more 
keenly — that  we  are  in  something 
midway  between  the  caravansary 
and  the  home  dwelling.  I  think 
the  people,  though  they  seem  to 
have  good  houses,  make  also  a 
supplementary  home  in  the.  inn. 
At  the  table-cChSte  one  day  I 
counted  upwards  of  sixty  at  dinner. 
I  don't  think  the  house  was  large 
enough  to  have  lodged  a  quarter  of 
them;  and  they  must  have  been 
the  people  of  the  town,  for  Amheim 
has  no  temptations  for  the  stran- 
ger. Sevend  of  them  were  girls 
and  boys.  The  repast  was  long 
and  luxurious,  and  I  had  my 
doubts  whether  such  a  dinner 
would  be  Iwholesome  nutriment  for 
the  children  of  my  native  land. 
In  the  men  I  saw  the  gentleman's 
easy  manner,  with  more  affability 
than  a  stranger  is  accustomed  to 
meet  from  our  own  gentlemen.  I 
knew  none  of  them.  I  had  no 
introductions  :  introductions  are  a 
terrible  curse  to  men  who  are  going 
about  on  their  own  ends  or  their 
own  hobbies.  And  yet  at  table 
there  arose  with  imperceptible 
rapidity  friendly  chat,  with  hob-a- 
nobbing,  as  if  we  had  been  friends 
long  accustomed  to  meet  each  other. 
They  spoke  English  well;  and  it 
struck  me  that  my  presence  incited 
them — I  shall  not  say  to  display 
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their  aocomplifibment — ^bat  to  show 
to  the  lonely  stranger  a  solid  testi- 
mony to  the  affectionate  interest 
they  took  in  his  country.  I  have 
observed  much  of  this  spirit  recently 
in  the  smaller  northern  nations  of 
Teutonic  descent  They  know  that 
while  we  are  strong,  we  are  the  only 
Power  in  Europe  that  is  free  ^m 
suspicion  of  aggrandisement  by  an- 
nexationi  and  of  any  other  injury 
to  our  smaller  neighbours. 

In  a  group,  where  I  found  myself 
almost  as  much  at  my  ease  as  if  I 
had  been  in  my  own  dub,  there 
was  one  man  evidently  anxious  to 
be  of  use ;  but  he  could  not  speak 
English.  He  was  a  foreigner  from 
Upper  Germany,  with  a  high-sound- 
ing title,  and  in  every  way  so  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  party,  that  one  at 
once  marked  him  as  an  alien.  Of 
course  he  had  a  reason  for  being 
where  he  was  instead  of  somewhere 
else ;  but  I  neither  knew  nor  cared 
about  him  or  his  histoiy  till  he 
made  a  hospitable  but  portentous 
proposal.  I  was  going  by  train 
some  twenty  miles  that  evening, 
and  the  stianger  said  he  would 
drive  me  in  his  own  carriage.  He 
was  evidently  busying  himself  in 
preparation,  and  a  new  horror  was 
added  to  my  prospects  by  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  bought  a 
dictionary  of  the  English  language 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
conduct  a  conversation  with  me. 
Here  was  a  new  form  of  torture — 
at  least  I  have  never  heard  that  it 
was  known  to  the  Inquisition  or  the 
secret  tribunals  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
And  yet,  for  all  the  misery  he  had 
destined  me  to,  I  had  a  misgiving 
in  my  obdurate  resistance  to  his 
project,  so  thoroughly  did  he  seem 
to  think  that  he  was  doing  a  friend- 
ly act  of  kind  hospitality. 

That  afternoon,  I  think,  there  had 
been  a  little  more  than  the  habitual 
joviality  at  my  end  of  the  public 
table;  for,  after  the  ladies  had  gone 


and  there  were  but  a  few  men  in 
the  large  room,  these  few  began  to 
tear    about  with  pushes  at   each 
other  and  strange  contortions,  as  if 
they  had  been  overcome  with  sud- 
den and  aggravated    intoxication. 
Their    motions,    however,   became 
harmonised  into  a  certain  method, 
though  a  very  odd  one;  and  though 
there  was  no  music  to  guide  them, 
yet  you  could  see  they  moved  to  the 
dictates  of  an  inner  rehearsed  musi- 
cal measura    The  performance,  too, 
exacted  from  them  feats  of  agility, 
to  which  men  even  slightly  intoxi- 
cated would  be  incompetent      The 
leader  of  the  whole  revel  was  a 
merry-looking  little  man  in  offioer^s 
uniform.    I  thought,  now  for  some 
horrid  accident  when  he  leaped  on 
the  broad  shoulders  of  a  bigger  man, 
and  stood  there  making  ancillary 
movements  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  sturdy  friend  who  bore  him 
up  on  high.     This  example  was 
followed  by  several  other  couples ; 
and    an  inextricable    intertwining 
and    capering   followed,  until  all 
seemed  to  get  heartily  tired,  and  the 
affair  came  to  an  end  without  the 
slightest  casualty. 

I  could  not  hcJp,  after  this  strange 
revel  had  got  into  full  sail,  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  it,  as  it  was  evi- 
dent to  me — though  I  fear  I  cannot 
make  it  so  evident  to  my  reader— 
that  it  was  a  slight  relic,  preserved 
by  traditional  social  usage  in  this 
district,  of  the  saturnalia  or  wa^ 
dances  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
tribe&  Other  relics  of  them  have 
been  found  in  districts  not  liable  to 
much  intrusion  from  strangers — as 
in  Orkney  and  the  Hebrides.  Cor 
genial  old  friend,  James  Wilson  the 
naturalist — whose  brother,  the  Pro- 
fessor, was  better  known  to  the 
world — ^had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  grand  display  in  Orkney, 
when  he  took  a  voyage  in  the  yacht 
sent  periodically  with  a  caigo  of 
worshipful  magnates  to  inspect  the 
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lightlioaseB  dotted  round  the  coast  make  either  a  pilgrimage  shrine  for 
of  Scotland.  He  has  left  ns  an  tourists  or  a  watering-place  for  cosy 
account  of  what  he  saw,  full  of  invalids.  It  has  not  much  in  ex- 
pleasant  humour  and  spirited  de-  temals  to  excite  interest  in  the 
Bcription ;  and  his  account,  given  Englishman ;  for  if  it  boasted  of  its 
at  considerable  length,  of  the  war-  beauties,  it  would  be  in  their  par- 
dance  as  he  beheld  it  in  Orkney,  is  taking  of  the  nature  of  landscape 
of  extreme  value  as  a  picture  of  the  scenery  in  the  most  valuable  and 
fast-decaying  remnant  of  a  great  least  romantic  parts  of  England — 
custom,  not  only  national  in  its  green  grass  dotted  with  timber, 
ancient  prime,  but  common,  with  gentle  elevations,  and  country- 
local  varieties  of  form,  to  all  the  houses  with  well-kept  grounds. 
Teutonic  nations  of  the  north.  There  are  no  wonderful  antiquities 
What  I  beheld  was  a  mere  casual  in  the  town.  The  streets  are  clean, 
efifervescence  of  hilarity.  The  and  there  are  no  horrid  ganglions 
scene  described  by  Wilson  is  one  of  huts  and  shattered  houses,  pes- 
of  high  and  solemn  festival  Yet  tilent  with  overcrowding  and  filth, 
I  had  not  long  observed  the  gyra-  such  as  the  districts  called  with  us 
tions  of  my  new  friends  when  ''back  slums."  There  are  curious 
Wilson's  account  came  vividly  to  little  symptoms  of  the  Dutchman's 
my  recollection.  After  certain  pre-  care  of  his  own  affairs  as  more  com- 
liminaries,  he  tells  how  "  these  plete  than  the  care  he  gives  to  the 
simple  exercises  are  succeeded  by  public  safety  and  convenience.  I 
others  of  a  much  more  rapid  as  well  scarcely  ever  saw  such  beautiful, 
as  complex  nature,  of  which  it  is  smooth,  dean  pavements  as  those 
less  easy  to  give  an  account.  They  lining  tiie  streets ;  but  they  belong 
work  themselves  in  one  connected  not  to  the  streets,  but  the  houses, 
group  into  various  tortuous  figures.  They  are  not  on  a  level ;  and,  lest 
like  the  writhings  of  a  huge  snake,  their  various  elevations,  with  the 
gradually  evolving  into  a  more  ele-  consequent  risk  of  tripping  and 
mentary  form,  again  to  assume,  by  tumbling,  should  not  be  sufficient 
sudden  springs  or  dexterous  twist-  to  keep  the  wayfarer  off  them,  the 
ings,  an  daborate  grouping.  Then  pavement  in  front  of  each  house  is 
the  whole  mass  of  swords  and  separated  by  railings  from  those  on 
swordsmen  revolve  like  a  spinning-  either  side.  I  saw  no  specimens  of 
jenny,  or  the  latter  leap  over  their  high  art  in  this  city  of  comfort  and 
bent  weapons  like  a  troupe  of  volti-  decorum ;  but  I  saw  what  has  its 
geurs^  while  the  most  high-spirited  own  merit— an  inclination  for  giv- 
of  the  party  (one  or  two  bottles  of  ing  graceful,  light  forms  to  things 
whisky  are  by  this  time  lying  in  a  eminently  common,  such  as  bell- 
comer  of  the  floor,  much  exhausted,  pulls,  scrapers  for  the  feet,  porticoes, 
with  the  corks  out)  give  utterance  and  the  like.  A  feature  I  have 
to  wild  unearthly  cries  or  sudden  noticed  elsewhere  in  Holland  struck 
shouts  and  screams,  and  such  a  tur-  me  in  its  application  here.  It  had 
moil  takes  place  that  we  at  one  worked  iteidf  into  a  very  pleasant 
time  deemed  ourselves  rather  in  development  of  art  out  of  what 
bedlam  than  in  Papa  Stour."  *  must  have  originally  been  a  mere 
Amheim  has  none  of  "  the  pro-  grating  or  grille  set  into  the  street 
perties,"  theatrically  speaking,  that  door  to  let   the  inmates  of  each 
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house  see  who  is  coming.  The 
opportunity  was  taken  of  substitut- 
ing graceful  forms  in  floral  work, 
figures,  or  geometric  patterns  for 
the  straight  bars  of  a  common 
grating ;  and  I  found  some  of  these 
in  Amheim  that  claimed  the  rank 
of  fine  art. 

I  don't  think  "  The  British  Tour- 
ist," wary  and  cautious  as  he  natu- 
rally is,  owing  to  the  many  traps  he 
knows  to  be  set  for  him,  will  sus- 
pect me  of  an  effort  to  entice  him 
to  Amheim.  Nothing  can  be  less 
attractive  to  one  of  his  enthusiastic 
and  earnest  nature  than  the  insipid 
qualities  I  have  described.  No 
legends,  no  relics,  no  castles,  no 
national  festivals,  no  dungeons  full 
of  torture-engines,  no  floors  stained 
with  the  blood  of  historical  victims 
in  the  town  itself;  outside  are  no 
mountain -gorges,  no  cataracts,  no 
snowy  summits,  no  glaciers.  Yet, 
though  I  have  been  among  all  these 
aesthetics  of  the  tourist,  sometimes 
to  saturation,  I  can  see  something 
of  an  almost  higher  heroic  interest 
in  the  well-built  town,  the  country- 
houses  and  their  well-kept  grounds, 
occupying  the  circuit  that  had  at 
one  time  been  covered  by  fortresses; 
and  for  the  animated  part  of  the 
picture,  a  comfortable,  wealthy,  in- 
telligent people. 

Taking  this  as  the  type  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Dutch  towns,  I  shall 
try  to  embody  my  interest  in  them 
by  letting  you  into  a  few  secrets 
about  our  affluent  friend  who  has 
everything  about  him  so  perfect  in 
its  good  taste,  who  is  so  unostenta- 
tiously hospitable,  whose  family  are 
all,  like  himself,  good,  amiable,  and 
accomplished.  The  world  about  him 
has  so  settled  itself  with  beautiful 
order  that  you  think  it  has  always 
been  the  same.  There  has  been  no 
chaos  in  it,  no  conflicts  and  troubles. 
But  if  you  look  into  his  history  you 
And  that  his  career  has  been  one  of 
trouble,  and  doubt,  and  difficulty; 


that,  over  and  over  again,  he  has 
just  escaped  social  shipwreck^  and 
has  looked  in  the  face  the  fate  of 
a  ruined  man,  seeking,  through 
humiliating  concessions,  the  means 
of  keeping  bare  life  in  himself  and 
his ;  and  now  he  has  aroand  him 
human  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends. 

The  poor  Dutch  have  fought  their 
way  through,  perhaps,  the  most 
harassing  and  perilous  history  that 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people, 
since  the  old  chaotic  ages  when  the 
states  of  Europe  were  only  beginning 
to  group  themselves  out  of  the  con- 
fusion of  quarrels  and  coalitions. 
The  troubles  of  the  Swiss  are  an 
old  story.  It  is  the  three  hundred 
years'  war  of  our  Scots  ancestors, 
and  then  they  had  but  one  enemy 
to  fight.  As  the  Dutch  had  by 
their  industry  converted  their  sand- 
banks and  salt-marshes  into  a 
blooming  garden,  they  excited  the 
greed  of  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  They  had  to  fight  Spain 
when  Spain  had  become  ti^e  mighty 
empire  whereon  the  sun  never  set. 
When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  as- 
piring to  universal  empire,  the  Dutch 
close  at  his  door  had  the  insolence 
to  put  him  at  defiance,  and  to  make 
themselves  unconquerable  by  drown- 
ing their  wealth  beneath  the  waters 
that  were  in  peace  the  object  of 
their  ceaseless  anxiety,  but  now,  in 
the  hour  of  harder  trial,  came  as  a 
costly  ally,  but  still  an  ally,  to  their 
relief.  We  also — and  pity  'tis  that 
we  should  have  to  tell  it— were  at 
one  time  among  their  enemies  and 
oppressors.  We  did  not  desire,  like 
King  Louis,  to  annex  their  poldeis 
and  canals ;  but  they  were  becom- 
ing our  rivals,  and  bade  fedr  to  be 
our  masters,  in  trade  and  shipping. 
These  interests  went  further  than 
any  other  cause  of  quarrel  to  drive 
the  British  merchant — and  with 
him  the  British  statesman — from 
the  restraints  of  fair  dealing  and 
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hmnaiiity;  and  the  slogan  was 
uttered  in  that  terrible  exclamation 
of  Shaftesbuiy — "  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago'* What  trade  has  done  to 
influence  our  wars  and  treaties  has 
yet,  I  think,  to  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure explained.  It  is  a  subtle  worker 
in  detail,  nor  so  visible  as  the  more 
heroic  causes  and  incidents  of  war ; 
but  it  was  often  the  real  effectiye 
cause,  while  diplomacy  or  the  grasp- 
ing ambition  of  monarchs  comes  in 
front  as  the  historic  cause.  The 
great  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
was  caused  no  doubt  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  King  Louis,  the  failure  of 
an  immediate  heir  to  the  Spanish 
empire,  and  the  testament  of  a  poor 
imbecile  who  scarce  knew  what  he 
was  signing.  And  yet  it  never 
would  have  been  the  war  it  was, 
made  by  Britain's  powerful  and 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  empire, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  Spanish  empire  by  France 
would,  according  to  the  opinions 
and  the  terrors  of  our  merchants, 
"Lave  shut  the  markets  of  the  world 
from  our  trade. 

The  Dutchman  took  trade  in  a 
different  spirit  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  with  doctrines  about  the 
opening  and  closing  of  markets,  the 
balance  of  trade  in  the  estimate  of 
exports  and  imports,  and  the  like. 
His  principle  in  trade  was  number 
one.  Wherever  he  could  do  a  pro- 
fitable job  he  undertook  it,  only 
calling  on  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
leave  him  alone.  In  that  same 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  Bri- 
tain had  infinite  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  Dutch  traders  to  join  in 
the  non-intercourse  policy  against 
France  and  the  allies  of  Fi-ance, 
and  that  although  Britain  was  safe 
from  absolute  attack,  while  Holland 
only  escaped  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  our  troopa  With  the  Dutch- 
man, indeed,  trade  is  a  sort  of  reli- 
gion. He  used  to  be  a  just  trader 
when  the  rest  of  Europe  mixed 


piracy  and  other  forms  of  rapacity 
with  its  transactions.  But  it  was 
hard  to  make  Meinheer  believe  that 
where  he  could  transact  a  profitable 
and  a  perfectly  fair  job  there  were 
reasons  why  he  must  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pas&  Voltaire  assures  us 
that  in  the  great  war,  when  the 
country  was  only  saved  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  sluices,  King  Louis  could 
never  have  been  so  terrible  to  the 
Dutch  but  for  the  money  the  Dutch 
money-lenders  had  advanced  to  him, 
and  the  munitions  of  war  that  the 
Dutch  dealers  had  sold  to  him. 
While  such  things  could  be  told  in 
grave  history,  there  was  scarcely 
malice  or  injustice  in  a  story  fabri- 
cated to  represent  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  Dutchman's  attach- 
ment to  legitimate,  honest  trade.  It 
teUs  how  an  English  and  Dutch 
vessel  had  a  tough  contest,  when 
the  Englishman  was  observed  to 
send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy. 
The  cause  was  that  ammunition 
had  been  exhausted  —  would  the 
Dutchmen  sell  at  a  highly  profitable 
price  a  few  kegs  of  powder)  When 
the  bargain  was  completed  by  de- 
livery of  the  goods  sold,  the  pepper- 
ing recommenced. 

When  remembering  all  these 
things,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  the 
Dutchman  has  used  the  opportuni- 
ties of  his  long  rest  to  beautify  and 
enrich  his  sterile  soiL  The  district 
we  are  in  is  not  the  richest  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  but  is  the  part 
where  the  fruits  of  industry  are 
most  visible  and  pleasant ;  for  it  is 
only  in  these  upland  regions  that 
you  can  go  freely  about  and  see 
what  sort  of  country  you  are  in. 
Across  the  polders  of  North  Hol- 
land you  are  perhaps  shown  the 
mansion  of  some  Amsterdam  mag- 
nate and  his  eminently  ornamental 
grounds,  a  couple  of  nules  across  the 
level.  Tou  are  told  of  his  choice 
collection  of  cabinet  paintings  by 
Teniers,  Ostade,  and  Wouvermans. 
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He  has  acres  of  the  most  brilli- 
ant tulips,  hyacinths,  and  gladioli 
He  has  a  pond,  or  rather  a  lake, 
crowded  with  mermaids  and  dol- 
phins, which,  when  their  internal 
machinery  is  wound  up,  tumble 
about  playing  fantastic  tncks  of  a 
hot  summer  evening  in  presence  of 
their  lord  and  his  Hogen  Mogen 
guests,  whose  hearts  are  lifting 
themselves  up  into  enthusiasm  by 
abundance  of  cigars,  schiedam,  and 
cura^oa.  He  has  a  cataract,  too, 
set  at  work  by  a  steam-engine  and 
hydraulic  pressure.  But  to  visit 
this  earthly  paradise,  though  it  is 
so  near,  you  have  to  cross  five  navi- 
gable canals.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
world  where  every  house,  however 
splendidly  endowed  with  the  ameni- 
ties of  life,  is  a  hermitage,  except 
during  the  period  of  joy  and  delight, 
when  the  mud  becomes  like  iron 
ore,  and  the  waters  are  covered  with 
impenetrable  ice. 

Everything  is  painfully  unnatural 
in  the  flats ;  but  here,  among  these 
gentle  undidations,  there  is  a  free- 
dom and  luxuriance  of  growth  that 
seems  to  proclaim  nature's  own 
work.  And  yet  the  tracks  where 
nature  is  still  supreme  show  us 
that  where  the  growth  is  now  so 
rich  she  had  supplied  no  organic 
deposit  to  nourish  anything  more 
luxuriant  than  stunted  heath.  We 
hear  in  history  —  though  rather 
doubtful  history,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted— of  the  time  when  the  higher 
grounds  were  islands ;  for  it  was  on 
one  of  them  that  the  great  St  Wil- 
brod  had  a  disastrous  logical  con- 
test with  a  native  chief.  The  font 
was  prepared  and  consecrated.  The 
chief  had  one  foot  in  the  water ;  but 
before  he  entirely  committed  him- 
self he  desired  to  know  something 
about  the  place  that  these  cere- 
monies were  to  take  him  to  in  the 
end — were  many  of  his  ancestors 
and  old  cronies  there)  No ;  they 
were  all  assuredly  in  helL    So  !    he 


would  go  where  they  were;  and  the 
foot  was  removed. 

What  the  covering  provided  by 
nature  for  this  country  was  may  yet 
be  seen  in  the  heath-lands  between 
Venlo  and  Helmond.  It  is  dotted 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  cul- 
tivation, and  these  patches  are  gra- 
dually enlarging — very  graduiJly, 
for  every  pound-weight  of  the  or- 
ganic food  of  vegetable  life  most 
be  laid  down  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Even  the  heather  is  shorter  and 
drier  than  Scotch  heather.  One 
thing  is  curiously  abundant^  the  bil- 
berry— or,  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland, 
the  blaeberry — about  the  vapidest 
fruit  eaten  by  man ;  but  in  raality 
it  is  not  eaten  by  man  but  by  boj, 
who  enjoys  it,'not  for  its  flavour,  but 
as  a  type  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  and 
an  actual  feeding  on  a  spontaneoos 
production  of  nature.  It  abounds 
so  in  this  waste  that  I  saw  the 
country  people  taking  it  home  in 
the  evening  in  large  pails,  and  in- 
deed in  banows.  lliere  is  not  much 
to  see  in  traversing  this  waste,  and 
so  fond  memory  recalls  the  earliest 
experience  of  it  in  walking  out  of 
Breda  one  flne  autumn  morning. 
There  was  a  small  group  of  us— 
still  young  enough  to  feel  the  sha- 
dow of  college  Hfo— all  firom  Scot- 
land ;  and  there  came  upon  us  sim- 
ultaneously a  sense  of  something 
keenly  reminding  us  of  the  High^ 
lands  of  Scotland.  Aught  mors 
unlike  the  path  I  best  luiew  and 
loved  then>~overshadowedbyBfBe- 
riach  and  Caimtoul — could  not  easi- 
ly be.  Still  the  memory  of  the  High- 
lands would  come ;  and  at  last  we 
found  the  reason — the  old  firagrant 
odour  of  peat-reek,  tax  more  abun- 
dant than  we  had  ever  known  it 
even  in  the  Grampians. 

There  might  be  other  things  here 
to  remind  us  of  Scotland.  There 
we  are  in  the  district  where  the 
rivers  on  the  western  slope  of  Eu- 
rope   gather  themselves  dose  to- 
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gether,  as  if  it  were  to  make  up 
their  minds  in  common  about  taking 
theii  final  plunge  into  the  ocean. 
But  the  rivers  of  tlie  two  countries 
are  not  so  identical  in  character  as 
the  peat-reek.  Tou  had  some  very 
refreshing  discourse  recently  about 
rivers  in  England  and  France ;  and 
I  would  feel  glad  if  I  could  provide 
it  with  a  worthy  supplement  from 
my  experience  of  other  rivers.  In 
this  more  than  perhaps  in  aught 
else  of  nature's  doing  are  we  fa- 
voured in  Scotland.  The  purity  of 
our  streams  is  unmatched.  The 
only  considerable  piece  of  river- 
track  with  the  muddy  banks,  guard- 
lag  horn  intrusion  so  many  of  the 
Continental  and  even  of  the  English 
rivers,  is  peculiar  to  the  Eorthfor  a 
few  xniles  above  Stirling,  where  it 
euts  the  carse  land.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  more  attunes  the  heart 
to  a  sense  of  beauty  and  old-loved 
associations  than  a  meditative  walk 
along  a  not  too  loudly  prattling  river, 
under  the  shade  of  birches  and  pines, 
and  perhaps  of  mighty  rocks  soaring 
above  1  Nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago  this  feature  in  our  scenery  was 
touched  by  a  native  poet,  Alexander 
Hume,  in  his  ''Day  Estival"  or 
Summer  Day.    He  beginf 


"  Thy  glory  when  the  day  forth  flies  ; " 

and  following  the  course  of  the  sun, 
comes  to  its  descent — 

'(  The  glomiBg  comes — the  day  is  spent — 

The  snn  goes  out  of  sight ; 
And  painted  is  the  Occident 
""  With  pnrpoor  sanguine  bright 

The  scarlet  nor  the  golden  thread — 
Who  would  their  oeantj  try — 

Are  nothing  like  the  colour  red 
And  beauty  of  the  sky. 

Our  west  horizon  circular, 

Fra  time  the  sun  is  set, 
Is  all  with  rubies,  as  it  were, 

Or  roses  red  o'erfret. 

What  pleasure  were  to  walk  and  see. 

Endlong  a  river  clear, 
Tbejperfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear  : 


The  salmon'out  of  cruives  and  creills 

Uphauled  into  spouts ; 
The  bells  and  circles  in  the  wells, 

Through  louping  of  the  tronts  ! 

0,  then,  it  were  a  seemly  thing. 

While  all  is  still  and  calm, 
The  praise  of  Ood  to  play  and  sins 

With  comet  and  with  schalme.*^ 

Who  is  that  later  poet  who  sings  of 
Bruce  at  the  source  of  the  Kile — 

'*  The  fountains  of  his  native  land — 
Their  wild  sweet  voices  call  him  back  '*  ? 

drawing  thence  the  moral — 

**  Oh  happiness,  how  far  we  flee 

Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee  1 " 

Few  streams  supply  to  the  wan- 
derer in  hot  weather  such  accom- 
modation for  bathing  —  to  use  a 
watering-place  expression — as  our 
pretty  rivers.  You  can  have  at  a 
moment's  warning  whatever  you 
want— -cool,  smooth,  and  deep,  or 
rough  and  brawling,  with  upon  oc- 
casion a  tiny  waterfall  for  a  douche 
bath;  and  there  is  sweet  privacy  on 
a  soft  bank  of  clean  green  grass  or 
wild  flowers  shaded  with  birch  or 
alders. 

In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
there  are  pleasant  -  looking  clear 
streams,  but  difficult  of  access  from 
a  thick  border  of  matted  reeds  and 
rushes.  And  if  you  succeed  in  get- 
ting through  it  to  the  water,  you 
And  on  your  return  that  you  have 
been  endowed  with  a  pair  of  long 
silk-looking  stockings,  red  or  black 
according  to  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  mud.  And  how  are  you  to  get 
rid  of  this  gift,  for  the  way  to  the 
water  leads  through  the  mud? 

Last  summer  I  foxmd  the  Khine, 
the  Neckar,  the  Saar,  the  Moselle, 
the  Nahe,  the  Danube,  the  Lech, 
the  Salz,  and  the  Iser,  all  turbid 
after  a  general  deluge  of  heavy  rain- 
falls. Some  of  them  cleared,  how- 
ever, in  time  to  give  me  my  oppor- 
tunity. The  upper  reaches  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  Bavarian  feeders  of 
it,  when  really  clear  are  extremely 
beautiful.     They  have  a  faint  tinge 
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of  a  beryl  or  aqua -marine  colour 
which  seems  rather  to  add  to  than 
detract  from  their  transparency. 
After  the  enjoyment  of  my  short 
swim  I  was  lounging  lazily  in  the 
sunshine  among  the  reeds  beside 
a  shallow  where  the  still  water 
lay  on  the  beautiful  flat  sand.  It 
swarmed  with  minnows,  and  now 
and  then  a  large  trout,  with  his 
fins  and  articulation  distinctly 
marked,  darted  out  of  the  depth 
and  hunted  the  minnows.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  once  upon  a  time 
long  ago  the  ancestors  of  these  trout 
may  have  had  a  more  gorgeous  meal 
than  these  minnows  alforded.  The 
place  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Schel- 
lenberg,  a  mountain  -  spur  block- 
ing up  the  plain  of  the  Danube. 
Just  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
ten  thousand  French  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  were  hurled  down  the 
abrupt  bank  into  the  Danube  by  a 
detachment  of  our  army  and  of  our 
allies. 

Another  dip  many  miles  away, 
where  the  waters  fall  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  has  its  associations  with 
the  same  historical  epoch.  We  are 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  near 
Weinheim,  a  few  miles  below  Mann- 
heim. Marlborough  was  there  on 
his  way  to  the  crowning  victory  of 
Blenheim,  giving  effect  to  the  daring 
tactic  he  had  conceived  of  slipping 
through  the  great  watershed  of 
£urope,  and  pouncing  like  a  bird 
of  prey  on  the  French  army  march- 
ing down  the  Danube  to  strike  a 
blow  by  the  capture  of  Vienna.  It 
was  a  tactic  imitated  by  Napoleon, 
when  he  crossed  the  Great  St  Ber- 
nard. From  Weinheim — just  before 
meeting  his  illustrious  colleague. 
Prince  Eugene,  for  the  first  time — 
Marlborough  wrote  to  his  beautiful 
Sarah  :  ''  I  am  now  in  the  house  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  that  has  a  pro- 


spect over  the  finest  country  that  is 
possible  to  be  seen.  I  see  out  of  my 
chamber-window  the  Ehine  and  the 
Neckar,  and  his  two  principal  towns 
of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg ;  but 
would  be  much  better  pleased  with 
the  prospects  of  St  Albans,  which  is 
not  very  famous  for  seeing  far."* 
St  Albans  was  his  own  bouse  with 
his  Sarah  in  it 

Last  summer  I  visited  this  region, 
and  it  recalled  sweet  and  bitter  fan- 
cies of  a  former  journey  there  with 
two    companions    now   under  the 
sod.     This  was  before  railways  had 
penetrated    up   the    Ehin&     We 
had  walked  from  Hesse  Darmstadt 
through  the  Odenwald,  the  soft  turf 
under  our  feet,  the  odour  of  pines 
filling  the  hot  air,  and  the  range  of 
picturesque  hills  reminding  us  of 
the  Ochils  seen  from  the  road  to 
Castle  Campbell  and  the  Rumbling 
Bridge.     I  recalled  to  memory  a 
feature  of  the  life  along  the  road 
that  appeared  to  have  vanished — 
perhaps  the  railway  had  driven  it 
off.     One  often  met  a  great  cait 
with  a  majestic  man  seated  on  a 
beam  across  it.     He  had  a  laige 
blue  coat  much  decorated,  but  what 
chiefly  distinguished    him  was  a 
great  triangular  cocked-hat.     There 
was  about  him  an  air  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  almost  superhuman,  unless 
it  might  be  exemplified  among  the 
Chinese,   or    some    other    oriental 
people,  when    a    great    conqueror 
returns  from  his  victories  in  a  tri- 
umphal car.     It  was  our  intention 
to  get  on  to  Mannheim,  but  we  were 
told  that  the  gates  would  be  dos^ 
and  we  should  get  no  admission  ;— 
and  here,  too,  was  a  feature  now 
departed,  and  in  its  departure  not 
regretted.     Hence  we  had  to  tarry 
at  Mannheim  in  a  purely  Grerman 
hof,  instead  of  a  hotel  adjusted  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  British 
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tourist  How  well  I  recalled  the  ful  group  of  boys  down  the  pleasant 
memory  of  every  trifle  !  The  refrain  meadow  by  the  river-side  between 
of  a  song  by  a  mother  coaxing  her  Roermonde  and  Venlo,  when  I  be- 
child  to  sleep  ;  of  a  rickety  family  held  a  sight  scarcely  to  be  believed 
vehicle  that  stopped  at  the  inn  door  in,  so  unprecedented  was  it  on  the 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Continent.  The  boys  all  simul- 
discharged  two  ancient  ladies,  evi-  taneously  stripped  themselves — not, 
dently  tremendously  high-bom,  who  according  to  the  celebrated  trope  of 
sat  down  to  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  like  Newfound- 
endeavoured  to  chat  with  us  in  a  land  dogs,  but  like  Eton  or  Harrow 
condescending  manner.  It  all  re-  boys,  and  plunged  into  the  stream, 
minded  me  of  Uhland's  pretty  It  was  close  to  the  same  spot 
verses  on  the  return  of  the  one  stir-  that  on  a  summer  evening  some 
vivor  of  three  who  had  crossed  the  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago, 
river  to  the  same  spot,  and  the  offer  a  boat  with  a  distinguished  party 
to  the  boatman  of  the  triple  fare —  descended  the  river.  It  was  at  the 
no  doubt  acceptable — ^because,  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 

"Although  anknown  to  thee,  succession.  The  French  troops  had 
Spirits  twain  have  passed  with  me."  been  beaten  out  of  the  district;  and 
I  had  a  parallel  even  in  the  crossing  the  party  in  the  boat  being  of  the 
of  a  ferry;  but  it  would  bo  uncandid  other  army,  were  confident  and  care- 
to  represent  the  parallel  as  well-  less.  The  result  showed,  however, 
fitting,  for  the  vessel  was  a  large  that  a  French  recruiting  or  crimp- 
mongrel  between  raft  and  ship,  ing  party  was  hovering  about.  The 
in  which  were  wafted  across  the  vessel  did  not  require  to  be  dragged, 
Keckar  sundry  cows,  carts,  and  as  it  was  descending  the  stream; 
horses,  with  abundance  of  farm-  but  a  tow-rope  was  left  loose,  and 
produce,  and  many  farm-looking  got  into  the  hands  of  the  crimpers, 
people  utterly  destitute  of  romance,  who  pulled  the  boat  to  shore.  They 

But    another  association    about  were  men  of  business,  selecting  the 

Marlborough's  career  connects  itself  working  crew  as  a  valuable  acqui- 

with  another  river.     The  Maas  or  sition  so  far,  but  leaving  the  fine 

Mouse  is  a  far  more  pleasant  stream  gentlemen  as  not  worth  their  while, 

than  the  others   flowing  through  Among  them  was  one  who  was  then 

Belgium  or  Holland.     The  Rhine,  known  as  John  Churchhill,  Earl  of 

and  all  the  branches  it  divides  itself  Marlborough,  and  he  was  on  his 

into  near  its  close,  came  originally  way  down   the    river    to    embark 

of  glacier  water,  and  this  is  not  for  England  and  be  created  a  duke 

easUy  purified  of  the  glacier  filth,  for  his  services. 
But  the  Mouse,  descending  from        I  beheld  a  scene  near  this  same 

the  French  Yosges,  has  at  the  be-  spot ;  it  was  a  trifle — ^but  somehow 

ginning  no  such  burden  to  divest  it  interested  me.     A  pleasure-party 

itself  of.     Great  part  of  its  career  embarked  on  the  river — male  and 

is  at  the  same  time  spent  in  stony  female — ^very  gay  and  chatty.    The 

ground,  where  the  tributary  waters  evening  was  hot  and  oppressive; 

are  clear.     Its  banks,  even  down  in  and  as  I  was  standing  on  the  bank, 

the  Netherlands,  are  decorated  with  and  they  gently  going  with  the 

pleasant  turf  and  trees,  and  alto-  stream,  there  came  rapidly  on  one 

gether  the  river  gives  opportunity  of  the  most  potent  thunderstorms 

and  temptation  to  the  bather.    One  I  ever  beheld.     The  hemisphere  was 

summer  evening  I  followed  a  cheer-  first  blackened,  then  all  illuminated 
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with  a  red  glare  covering  it,  as  if  a 
thousand  monsoons  were  blazing, 
and  the  rain  tumbled  as  if  thou- 
sands of  buckets  were  emptied  over- 
head. I  thought  of  the  pleasure- 
party.  Had  the  affair  hap'pened  at 
home  one  would  have  felt  certain 
of  learning  whether  any  misfortune 
had  befallen  them;  and  there  was 
something  tragic  in  seeing  them  ab- 
sorbed into  the  unknown  darkness. 
Tremendous  thunderstorms  were  a 
peculiar  feature  of  last  year.  I 
wonder  if  they  had  any  precedent 
connection  with  the  frosty  snow- 
storms, and  rain  -  torrents  of  our 
spring.  I  caught  them  and  their 
instantaneous  sousing  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent :  among  the 
stunted,  shelterless  vines  covering 
the  unpicturesque  hills  over  unin- 
teresting Stuttgart :  then,  again,  in 
a  place  belonging  to  the  other  ex- 
treme in  interest  and  beauty — the 


Alps  around  Salzburg.  It  was  a 
bright  evening,  the  sun  still  linger- 
ing, and  promising  to  see  me  safely 
out  of  a  mountain  footpath.  Sud- 
denly there  came  the  blackness  and 
then  a  torrent  of  rain.  This  was 
nothing;  but  the  darkness  was 
serious,  especially  when  I  found 
that  I  had  lost  the  path  and  was 
wandering  among  rocks.  I  remem- 
ber our  old  fiiend  De  Quincey  de- 
scribing one  of  his  midjiight  wan- 
dering difficulties,  ending  in  his 
having  to  lie  down  and  take  what 
sleep  he  could  get  on  the  wet 
heather ;  and,  screwing  his  flexible 
lips  into  the  solemn  aspect  you 
must  remember,  he  said,  with  Lis 
equally  solemn  tone,  "  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  exceedingly  disagree- 
able." So  it  is,  I  can  assure  jon^ 
at  least  to  feel  one's  self  benighted 
on  the  pathless  Alps.  However^ 
here  I  am. 
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The  diagnosis  of  the  mysteries  of 
modem  maladies  results  in  noyel 
and  audacious  remedies.  Even  very 
lately,  wlien  you  sought  mediciJ 
advice  in  certain  stages  of  recog- 
nised complaints^  you  might  pretty 
well  forecast  your  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment. Your  destination  was 
sure  to  he  somewhere  in  the  sunny 
south,  —  Madeira  or  Malaga,  the 
Biviera,  Algeria,  or  Malta,  if  you 
were  ordered  further  than  Torquay 
or  St  Leonards.  But  all  that  has 
been  changing  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  or  two ;  and  the  range  of 
contemporary  scientific  treatment  is 
annihilating  space,  and  setting  tem- 
perature at  defiance.  It  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  you  come  out  of  the 
consulting-room  condemned  to  the 
Koumiss  cure  among  the  steppes 
and  forests  of  the  Volga,  or  you 
may  be  sent  in  the  wake  of  Cook  on 
a  cruise  of  circumnavigation,  with 
your  prescribed  stages  of  sojourn  in 
Yokohama,  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  the  Pacific  archipelagoes.  There 
are  enthusiasts  who  assure  you  that 
a  visit  to  Iceland  is  the  most  infal- 
lible specific  for  advanced  consump- 
tion ;  and  it  seems  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  development  of  rail- 
ways and  ideas  may  bring  Tobolsk 
into  favour  as  a  winter  health-re- 
sort. Our  own  experience  has  un- 
happily been  extensive.  We  have 
long  been  in  the  way  of  summer- 
ing at  the  most  fashionable  health- 
resorts,  from  the  original  Spa  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Ardennes  to  the  bub- 
bling fountains  in  the  beautiful 
Bohemian  valleys;  and  have  paid 
winter  visits  to  most  of  the  colonies 
of  our  country-people  who  hybemate 
anywhere  between  Caen  and  Cairo. 
Yet  we  experienced  something  of  a 
shock  in  last  Christmas  week,  when 


we  received  peremptory  orders  to 
betake  ourselves  promptly  to  Nor- 
thumberland. As  we  went  murmur- 
ing down  the  doctor's  steps,  mufSed 
up  to  the  eyes,  and  made  a  rush 
across  the  ice-sheeted  pavement  to 
throw  ourselves  back  in  the  hermet- 
ically-dosed brougham,  our  feelings 
were  like  those  of  the  Syrian  cap- 
tain when  bidden  by  the  Hebrew 
prophet  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan. 
Va  pour  Bournemouth  and  its 
balmy  pine-woods,  we  might  have 
said,  had  our  prescribed  itinerary 
tended  south-westward;  but  the 
bare  thought  of  bleak  Northumbrian 
latitudes  in  January  gave  one  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  a  shaking 
fever.  '*  Bamboroughshire,"  in  such 
circumstances,  associated  itself  with 
heartrending  stories  of  shipwrecked 
seamen  wintering  in  Nova  Zembla ; 
with  sheep  and  their  shepherds 
**  smoored  "  in  the  snow-drifts;  with 
tumbling  surf  and  screaming  sea- 
birds  ;  with  shoals  of  sandy  islands 
ceaselessly  lashed  by  the  leaden 
waves;  with  frozen-shrouded  vessels 
shattered  in  gales  on  a  lee-shore,  and 
contemporary  Grace  Darlings  at- 
tempting adventurous  rescues.  How- 
ever, there  seemed  no  help  for  it. 
Our  doctor  appeared  as  confident  as 
he  was  decidedly  peremptory ;  and 
when  once  we  have  parted  with  our 
guineas  for  advice  it  becomes  mat- 
ter of  principle  to  get  value  for  the 
money.  Like  the  gentleman  who, 
when  awakened  in  the  blazing  inn, 
objected  that  the  conflagration  was 
the  afiiair  of  the  innkeeper,  we  de- 
cided to  throw  all  responsibility  on 
our  adviser,  although  we  had  to  re- 
pel a  deadly  foreboding  that  the 
cure  might  turn  to  a  kill 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
decide  definitely  on  a  destination; 
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for  the  indications  we  had  received 
in  that  respect  were  vague  in  the 
extreme.  Making  the  most  insidi- 
ous inquiries  we  felt  to  he  a  matter 
of  delicacy  as  well  as  difficulty ;  for, 
assuming  that  we  found  any  one 
capahle  of  enlightening  us,  a  he- 
trayal  of  our  purpose  in  asking 
might  well  make  us  pass  for  a  lu- 
natic. HappQy  luck  hefriended  us. 
At  a  cluh  we  chanced  to  stumhle  on 
a  casual  acquaintance,  who  hailed, 
as  we  knew,  from  those  northern  re- 
gions, and  we  hlindly  resolved  to 
trust  something  to  his  patriotism; 
and  not  without  reason,  as  was 
proved  hy  the  event.  Clearly,  re- 
serve was  altogether  out  of  place ; 
for  the  first  glimmer  of  our  inten- 
tion that  escaped  us,  arrested  his 
interest  and  commanded  his  sym- 
pathy. Where  the  doctor  had  been 
peremptorily  persuasive,  he  was 
genuinely  enthusiastic.  To  hear 
him  expatiate,  you  would  have 
fancied  he  was  limning  a  paradise 
on  the  shores  of  balmy  Sicily  or 
und(9r  the  dreamy  palms  of  the  Le- 
vant. He  had  facts  and  figures  at 
his  finger-ends  to  boot.  He  gave 
you  the  mean  temperature  of  a 
Northumbrian  winter;  and  it  was 
considerably  higher  than  that  of 
Hampshire  or  Devon.  He  glibly 
ran  over  a  list  of  delicate  foreign 
birds  who  wintered  habitually  on 
those  genial  shores.  What  was  even 
more  to  the  purpose,  he  catalogued 
a  variety  of  cures  that  had  been 
wrought  under  hia  own  personal 
observation ;  and  many  of  them  sa- 
voured of  miracle  or  sorcery.  Well, 
then,  could  he  recommend  one  a 
decently  comfortable  place  of  resi- 
dence ?  '^  Decently  comfortable,  in- 
deed 1 "  Our  acquaintance  evidently 
felt  injured  at  the  doubt  and  the 
slight.  However,  his  hearty  good- 
nature and  kindly  interest  prevailed 
over  his  passing  pique.  He  could 
put  his  finger  on  a  place  that  he 


was  sure  would  chami  us.  Shel- 
tered, sunny,  enchantingly  pictur- 
esque in  its  scenery,  within  a  short 
drive  of  a  great  railway  junction, 
and  quiet  above  everything.  For 
the  last  recommendation  we  were  as 
ready  to  accept  his  assurances  as 
when  he  added  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  we  might  count  on 
having  the  pick  of  the  accommoda- 
tion. But  we  scarcely  dared  be  over- 
minute  in  our  inquiries  as  to  what 
the  character  of  the  accommodation 
might  be;  so,  some  evenings  later 
when  we  descended  at  the  junction 
in  question,  the  haze  that  hung  over 
our  immediate  future  was  almost  as 
thick  as  the  sea-fog  that  mantled 
round  the  gas-lamps. 

Prudently  acting  on  our  mentoi's 
counsel,  we  had  telegraphed  in  ad- 
vance for  a  carriage  to  be  in  wait- 
ing. It  appeared  that  the  resour- 
ces of  Redbummouth  were  equal  to 
nothing  beyond  open  waggonettes 
and  corresponding  closed  vehicles, 
cramped,  springless,  and  unplea- 
santly hearse-like,  that  reminded 
one  of  nothing  so  much  as  Yal- 
encian  tartanas  in  miniature.  Oar 
fly  we  found  commodious,  but  costly. 
It  came  from  a  country  town  half-a- 
dozen  of  miles  to  the  inland;  and  the 
canny  Northumbrians  who  owned 
it  had  made  their  calculations  char- 
acteristically, 80  that  the  strangers 
should  not  boast  of  having  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  And  we  had  our 
first  specimen  of  native  independ- 
ence on  driving  up  to  the  door  of 
the  '^Salmon-fishers'  Arms."  As 
well  as  we  could  see,  now  our  eyes 
were  getting  used  to  the  darkness, 
the  High  Street  of  the  little  town 
was  guiltless  of  gaslight;  and  we 
had  gathered  from  the  jolting  that 
kept  us  under  a  cascade  of  small 
packages,  that  the  inhabitants  must 
be  lightly  rated  by  their  paving- 
board.  The  aspect  of  the  ''Arms"  was 
somethiiig  more  than  unpretentiooB. 
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There  was  nothing  of  the  air  of  pic- 
turesque old-fashioned  comfort  that 
so  often  gives  assurance  of  hearty 
welcomes  in  the  homely  village  hos- 
telries  of  the  south ;  no  irregularly- 
shaped  windows  receding  and  ad- 
vancing among  showers  of  fedling 
creepers  under  broad  overhanging 
eaves ;  no  sign  creaking  cheerily 
overhead  from  the  spreading  boughs 
of  some  venerable  chestnut;  no 
windowed  door  opening  into  a  glow- 
ing passage,  with  the  projecting  bar 
embowered  in  the  fading  Christmas 
decorations  of  holly  and  misletoe. 
All  was  shut  up,  hard  and  fast,  as 
forbidding  as  a  spring  rat-trap  or  a 
miser's  strong-box.  It  was  a  blank- 
vlsaged,  two-storeyed  dwelling,  with 
windows  made  to  pattern  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  and  a  low-browed 
archway  at  one  side,  leading  down 
to  the  bar  and  a  stable-yard.  At 
least  a  couple  of  minutes  went  by 
ere  any  one  responded  to  our  peals 
on  the  bell.  Then  we  were  con- 
fronted by  a  strapping  maid,  who 
"  didna  rightly  ken  '*  whether  or  no 
we  could  have  accommodation,  al- 
though, as  it  proved,  there  was  not 
a  soul  in  the  house — not  even  a 
solitary  bagman.  However,  after 
eyeing  us  distrustfully,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  flyman,  who 
began  to  get  impatient,  she  consent- 
ed to  go  and  inquire ;  and  in  due 
time  a  heavy  foot-fall  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  host  in 
person.  He  was  a  stalwart,  mas- 
culine counterpart  of  his  handmaid, 
attired  in  decent  Dissenting  black 
with  a  chimney-pot  hat,  which  he 
made  no  motion  to  remove,  and 
hands  that  had  vanished  from  sight 
in  his  pockets.  He  was  clearly  put 
out  by  our  intrusion,  and  we  felt  it 
was  altogether  a  toss-up  whether  we 
might  not  be  sent  summarily  about 
our  business.  But  good-feeling  or 
hospitality  got  the  upper  hand ;  and 
it  was  really  with  something  like 


friendly  affability  that,  withdrawing 
one  of  his  hands  from  his  pocket,  he 
threw  open  the  door  of  a  parlour 
at  his  elbow.  Farther,'  he  sent  the 
maid  up-stairs  to  show  us  our  bed- 
rooms, and  looked  on  complacently 
himself  while  the  flyman  and  an 
ostler  brought  in  the  luggage.  Our 
first  impression  of  the  rooms  was 
their  overpowering  resemblance  to 
our  notions  of  the  atmosphere  of  an 
Esquimaux  cabin.  The  casements 
had  evidently  been  battened  down 
since  the  autumn ;  and  there  was  a 
blending  of  the  odours  of  sand  and 
stale  tobacco  -  smoke,  unventilated 
mattresses,  and  whisky-toddy.  The 
walls  were  adorned  with  engravings 
of  his  Grace  of  Northumberland  and 
the  Duchess;  the  table  with  a  huge 
family  Bible,  a  monster  salmon- 
trout,  and  bouquets  of  sea-weed  un- 
der glass.  When  the  windows  were 
forced  open,  with  the  inward  rush 
of  the  fog  came  reminders  of  a 
sharp-set  appetite;  but  when  we 
came  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  a 
repast,  the  landlord  was  frankly  dis- 
couraging. "  For  fish,  no  —  there 
had  been  a  bit  of  a  ground-swell 
in  the  morning,  and  so  the  boats 
hadna  putten  out."  For  meat,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  none  in  the 
larder,  and  it  was  clean  out  of  the 
question  to  disturb  the  butcher  at 
that  hour  of  the  night — ^the  hour  of 
the  night  being  barely  7. 30.  In  the 
end,  however,  we  roughed  it  to  our 
satisfaction  on  fairly  fresh  eggs  and 
excellent  bacon,  washed  down  with 
tea  and  whisky-toddy.  Whatever 
might  be  the  upshot  of  our  exile, 
the  Northumbrian  air  was  working 
wonders  already.  If  the  land  did 
not  abound  in  cutlets  and  claret, 
our  host,  who  relaxed  as  he  looked 
on  at  us  supping,  scouted  the  idea 
of  our  starving,  though  Northum- 
brians were  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise.  If  the  rooms  were  small 
and  scantily  furnished,  had  not  his 
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worship  the  Mayor  of  Coalville,  with  three  Zions  and  Bethesdas  of  various 
his  family,  relaxed  in  them  through  denominations ;  and  a  pomp,  whose 
all  the  summer  from  his  municipal  handle  of  ponderous  metal-work  was 
cares]    So  we  retired  to  our  couches  seldom  idle  firom  sunrise  to  sundown, 
with  mingled  hopes  and  fears,  to  Except  for  a  sharp  savour  of  salt  in 
awake  in  the  morning  refreshed,  the  air,  and  a  whiff  of  sea-weed  that 
but  considerably  excited  as  to  Eed-  blended  with  the  more  pronounced 
bummouth.  odour  of  the  gas-works,  for  anything 
There  was  little  to  be  seen  across  you  could  perceive  of  the  sea  you 
the  narrow  street,  save  a  house  that  might  as  well  have  been  in  the 
was  very  much  a  counterpart  of  the  midland  counties.    As  you  learned 
inn,  though  apparently  a  couple  of  afterwards,  the  better-tcnio  inhabi- 
centuries  older.    The  predominant  tants  made  a  point  of  fashion  of 
style  of  architecture  was  solid,  if  it  turning  their  backs  on  it ;  and  no 
was  £»  from  showy.    Of  a  profusion  doubt  in  course  of  the  year  they 
of  small  windows,  the  half  at  least  had  enough  of  the  chilly  expanse  of 
had  been  built  up,  presumably  in  leaden-eoloured  sky  and  water.    But 
the  evil  days  of  the  window-tax;  and  this  morning,  when  you  diverged 
those  that  were  left,  deep  set  in  the  firom  the    ti^oroughfaie    either   to 
weather-beaten  walls,   spoke  elo-  right  or  left,  the  scene  changed  as 
quently  of  the  terrors  of  a  blustering  by  enchantment    You  stepped  out 
climate.     Although    the  fog   had  of  the  chilly  shadows  of  the  street 
gone,  and  given  place  to  a  brilliant  into  some  vista  of  brilliant  sunahina 
morning,  the  look  of  the  thorough-  The  village  was  built  on  a  wedge- 
fare  was  by  no  means  lively.   On  go-  shaped  crest,  whence  the  ground 
ing  forth,  however,  we  were  pleased  dipped  sharply  on  either  side.     On 
to  find  that  those  first  unfavourable  the  one  hand  it  was  bounded  by 
impressions  were  deceptive.     It  is  the  stream  of  the  Bedbum ;  on  the 
true  that  the  place  was  as  different  other  by  a  long  flat  stretch  of  links, 
as  possible  from  the  southern  water-  lying  locked  between    some  bold 
ing  -  places,  with   their  glistening  green  steeps  and  the  line  of  sand- 
chalk-difGB,  asphalted  promenades,  hills  that  shut  out  the  sea.     Either 
and  stuccoed  terraces.     The  natives  slope  was  ingeniously  terraced  and 
of  Bedbummouth  evidently  lived  covered  with  houses  and  hanging 
for  themselves ;  and  if  there  were  gardens.      The  humbler  of  these 
professional  lodging-house  keepers,  dwelUngs,  in  obedience  to  the  popu- 
they  made  no  parade  of  their  call-  lar  prejudice^  were  constructed  end- 
ing.    The  main  street  meandered  on  to  ihe  ocean,  so  as  to  spare  their 
up  and  down  along  the  sharp  ridge  inmates  any  possible  glimpse  of 
of  a  hog's  back.    The  houses  were  it.     They  ran  down  abruptly  m 
of  all  sizes,  and  made  no  attempt  at  narrow  alleys,  the  footway  formed 
dressing  themselves  in  line.    A  few  of  rude  flights  of  steps.    But  en 
of  the  best  of   them    had    brass  revanche,  there  were  mansions  un* 
knockers,  and  their  own  piece  of  expectedly  imposing,  running  into 
private  pavement    The  little  shops  most  spirited  designs  of  fantastic 
showed  the    oddest    confusion    of  architecture,  much  of  it  ingeniously 
trades,  judging  by  the  promiscuous  unsuitable  to  the  climate.     In  con- 
display  in  their  windows ;  and  our  trast  to  battlemented  dwellings  with 
subsequent    experience  fully   con-  massive  walls  and  windows  witli- 
firmed  this.     The  public  bmldings  drawing  themselves  into  deep  em- 
consisted  of  a  dilapidated  church  brasures,  were   others   with  light 
with  a  tottering  steeple ;   two  or  Moorish  belvideres  and  airy  veian- 
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das,  Bticli  as  you  may  see  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Comiche  or  among  the 
orange-gardens  of  glowing  Anda- 
lusia,—  the  fact  being  that  this 
bleak  bay  of  Bedbnmmouth  is  the 
Baise  of  many  of  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  coalowners  of  the  coun- 
try. Thither  they  come  with  their 
fajnilies  at  Easter  or  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, hayiog  a  tel^;raph  office 
within  a  stone -throw  of  their 
doors,  and  being  still  within  easy 
reach  of  their  business;  and  the 
change  from  the  yolumes  of  chemi- 
cally -  fiayoured  coal  -  smoke  that 
roll  over  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Tyne  and  the  Tees  to  the  invigo- 
rating breezes  that  sweep  through 
Eedbummouth,  must  be  like  ex- 
changing the  dregs  of  a  barrel  of 
muddy  stout  for  the  sparkling 
vintages  of  Eheims  and  Epemay. 
Nor  have  these  respectable  though 
fanciful  millionaires  always  been 
building  on  their  own  account.  In 
many  instances  they  have  altered 
and  adapted  earlier  constructions. 
At  one  time  the  little  place — ^now- 
adays one  cannot  call  it  a  port — did 
a  very  considerable  tiade  in  grain, 
as  is  shown  by  the  great  red 
granaries  that  look  as  if  they  had 
been  designed  to  defy  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  assuredly  with  no  fore- 
boding of  the  speedy  abolition  of 
the  corn-laws.  Many  of  these  have 
been  oddly  transmogrified  into  pri- 
vate residences ;  their  long  barrack- 
like fagadea  pierced  with  intermin- 
able rows  of  windows,  like  the  grim 
ports  in  the  sides  of  an  ironclad ; 
while  the  walls  have  been  buttressed 
for  greater  security,  and  the  outlines 
of  their  steep  roofs  broken  into  in- 
numerable chimneys. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  confess,  in 
common  honesty,  that  our  criticisms 
of  these  styles  of  architecture  may 
have  been  coloured  by  unconscious 
envy.  The  fable  of  the  fox  and  the 
grapes  is  always  finding  fresh  illus- 
tration; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 


were  seriously  exercised  in  spirit  as 
to  the  chances  of  housing  one's  self 
comfortably.  If  the  Nor&umbrians 
are  at  least  as  fond  of  money  as  their 
neighbours,  they  appear  by  tacit 
consent  to  decline  to  take  the 
trouble  to  scramble  for  it;  and 
when  all  are  content  to  sit  and  wait, 
no  one  loses  an  advantage,  while 
everybody  is  relieved  from  worry. 
Thus,  although  you  knew  that  some 
of  the  householders  made  a  practice 
of  entertaining  strangers,  there  was 
nothing  to  guide  you  in  looking  for 
lodgings.  You  sauntered  up  one 
side  of  the  street  and  down  another, 
without  being  stopped  by  a  ticket 
in  a  single  window.  Naturally  we 
had  a  delicacy  in  making  inquiries 
of  our  host  at  the  inn,  who,  although 
he  had  been  anything  but  impressS 
in  receiving  us,  might  possibly  be 
loath  to  let  us  go.  So,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  house-agents,  or  those  con- 
sulting grocers  who  abound  in  more 
frequented  resorts,  we  resolved  to  test 
the  good-nature  of  the  postmaster. 
His  first  inclination  to  reserve  over- 
come, we  found  him  embarassingly 
loquacious  in  his  explanations. 
He  was  so  anxious  to  do  no  in- 
justice to  any  of  his  neighbours; 
so  reluctant  to  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  misleading  us  by  any 
misstatement.  At  last  we  backed 
ourselves  out  of  his  little  shop,  with 
a  list  of  lodgings  more  or  less 
eligible.  A  comparative  survey  of 
their  exteriors  left  us  little  doubt 
as  to  that  where  we  should  pre- 
fer to  be  quartered.  It  was  a  long, 
rambling,  old-fashioned  house,  with 
a  homelike  though  homely  air,  and 
evidently  it  contuned  ample  accom- 
modation. Above  all,  as  we  dis- 
covered in  looking  up  at  it  from  the 
links  behind,  it  had  the  exceptional 
charm  of  commanding  splendid  sea 
views  over  the  tolerably  spacious 
garden  and  shrubberies  that  sloped 
downwards  from  the  gravelled 
terrace. 
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If  the  people  of  Eedbammouth 
are  stolid  in  some  respects,  they 
have  their  fall  share  of  curiosity; 
and  a  piece  of  excitement  is  none 
the  less  welcome  when  it  comes, 
that  they  live  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  world  through  the  winter.  Our 
arrival  had  been  village  talk  through 
the  morning :  the  purpose  of  our 
protracted  interview  at  the  post- 
office  had  already  got  wind ;  and 
the  old  lady  who  answered  her 
bell  had  very  evidently  been  ex- 
pecting our  visit.  In  a  Sunday 
toilet,  got  up  for  the  occasion,  she 
looked  us  over  as  critically  as  the 
maid  of  the  inn  had  done  the  even- 
ing before.  The  impression  being 
apparently  favourable,  she  became 
sHghtly  more  expansive  in  her 
guarded  civility;  but,  without  much 
waste  of  words  set  herself  to  show 
the  apartments.  These  were  not 
uncomfortable  in  their  way,  and  the 
prospect  from  them  as  cheerful  as 
could  be  expected  in  these  regions  ; 
although  they  naturally  did  not 
show  to  advantage,  since  the  carpets 
were  up  and  the  furniture  stacked. 
All  that,  however,  could  be  speedily 
set  to  rights;  and  this  evident 
sign  of  its  being  hopelessly  out  of 
the  season  seemed  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  might  have  them  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  But  that 
was  by  no  means  the  conclusion  of 
the  landlady.  She  named  a  sum 
not  extravagant  in  itself,  but  fully 
half  as  much  again  as  would  have 
been  asked  at  the  same  time  of  year 
for  the  same  number  of  rooms,  say, 
on  the  Grand  Parade  at  Eastbourne. 
It  was  a  significant  trait  of  north- 
country  manners.  The  £astboume 
landlady  would  have  felt  that  if  she 
frightened  you  away,  you  would 
have  found  a  score  of  her  neigh- 
bours all  eager  to  undersell  her. 
While  the  Eedbummouth  matron 
knew  that  she  could  trust  her  towns- 
people to  stick  to  their  charges  as 
firmly  as  herself.      So   we  found 


when  we  were  tempted  to  try  our 
luck  elsewhere,  with  the  sole  result 
of  assuring  ourselves  that  we  had 
better  come  to  an  understanding 
with  her  for  our  own  sakes.  But 
this  attempt  to  better  ourselves  had 
rather  ndsed  us  in  her  opinion,  and 
she  took  no  advantage  of  our  knock- 
ing under,  and  tacitly  confessing 
ourselves  at  her  mercy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the .  bargain  was 
fairly  clenched  for  a  given  number 
of  weeks — she  would  lay  down  her 
carpets  for  no  less  time — she  be- 
came suddenly  cordiaL  And,  as  it 
turned  out,  we  soon  had  occasion 
to  have  recourse  to  her  experience 
for  all  sorts  of  friendly  counsels.  A 
question  as  to  how  fiar  she  could 
answer  for  her  cookery,  was  like 
pulling  the  string  of  a  shower-bath 
that  drenched  us  with  unwelcome 
surprises.  Cookery!  It  was  not 
the  way  in  Eedbummouth  to  cook 
for  anybody ;  the  gentlefolks  brought 
their  own  cooks,  and  all  she  placed 
at  their  disposal  was  her  kitchen. 
Servants !  why,  of  course  she  had 
none;  she  and  her  sister  did  the 
work  of  the  house,  but  it  was  out  of 
the  question  their  doing  for  visitors. 
Plate?  bedding  1  table- linen  1  we 
asked,  'anxiously,  as  these  new  nor- 
thern lights  began  to  break  upon 
us.  Alas !  aU  these  things  we  had 
to  find,  with  a  multiplicity  of 
others ;  until  at  last  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  positive  relief  we  learned 
that  she  possessed  some  scanty 
kitchen  utensils,  and  that  neces- 
sity did  not  condemn  us  to  hiring 
crockery  and  china.  So,  to  cut  the 
story  short,  we  had  to  conform  to 
the  customs  of  the  place.  We 
soon  set  the  telegraph  in  motion 
for  servants  we  had  left  in  the 
south ;  and  were  in  communication 
with  tradesmen  in  the  neighbouring 
county  town  for  a  supply  of  the  es- 
sentids  of  a  lodging-house  existence. 
These  preliminary  difficulties  set- 
tled, we  had  little  reason  to  grumble. 
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TVe  found  our  landlady  better  than 
her  word  and  hervery  guarded  prom- 
ises. Her  reserve  had  dropped 
from  her  like  a  domino ;  and  if  she 
showed  herself  in  her  natural 
loquacity,  and  reserved  to  herself  the 
right  of  entrie  at  all  hours  to  the 
rooms  she  had  let,  yet  she  was  in- 
valuable as  a  motherly  adviser  in 
our  anxieties,  and  as  an  intermediary 
between  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Eor  we  should  have 
been  on  short  commons  indeed,  had 
we  waited  for  the  tradespeople  to 
come  to  ask  for  our  custom.  There 
were  sundry  butchers'  shops,  but  as 
likely  as  not  the  doors  might  be 
locked  and  the  owners  gone  for  the 
day,  on  a  round  of  business  engage- 
ments. The  baker  was  a  widow 
who  literally  made  no  sign,  and 
lived  with  her  family  in  an  upper 
chamber.  Ouj  milk  and  butter 
came  through  the  mediation  of  a 
linendraper ;  it  was  the  shoemaker 
who  sold  shell-fish ;  and  when  we 
did  procure  vegetables,  which  was 
seldom  indeed,  they  were  bought 
at  the  grocery  and  postal  telegraph 
office.  We  had  doubts  as  to  the 
probable  quality  of  the  meat  in  so 
small  a  fishing-town,  but  had  con- 
soled ourselves  with  the  idea  of 
luxuriating  in  fish  at  all  events. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  meat  was  un- 
exceptionable;  while  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  fish  was  forth- 
coming, it  was  simply  execrable. 
The  scarcity  may  have  been  partly 
explained  by  the  ugly  coast  and 
the  treacherous  weather.  But  we 
puzzled  ourselves  for  long  to  account 
for  the  infamous  quality,  until  we 
discovered  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  fishermen  to  keep  some  breath 
in  the  wretched  animals  to  the 
last,  that  the  purchaser  might  have 
convincing  proof  of  their  freshness. 
They  were  delivered  at  the  kitchen- 
door,  walloping  feebly  in  buckets 
or  baskets,  having  lost  fiesh  and 
firmness  alike  during  the  prolonga- 


tion of  their  dying  agonies;  and  the 
most  you  gained  by  remonstrance 
was  having  them  knocked  on  the 
head  round  the  comer. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  a  hard  mat- 
ter for  the  most  persuasive  of  men 
to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  change 
their  manner  of  thinking.  They 
have  a  profound  distrust  of  novel 
suggestions ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  them  to  regard  an  idea  from  any 
but  the  immemorial  point  of  view. 
You  find  this  hold  good,  invari- 
ably in  the  trivial  matters  of  every- 
day life;  and  although  most  of 
them  are  "Liberal"  in  politics, 
they  are  unanimously  Conservative 
in  their  habits.  There  is  one  im- 
portant exception,  however ;  and  a 
very  remarkable  one.  In  the  last 
dozen  of  years  or  so,  almost  all  of 
them  have  changed  their  religion. 
They  lised  to  profess  the  faith  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  now 
they  have  gone  over  to  various  Dis- 
senting communions.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  owing  to 
any  such  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  as  left  the  field  open  in 
certain  Scotch  districts  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Evangelical  party  before 
the  great  schism.  On  the  contrary, 
in  some  of  those  coast  villages, 
which  are  but  seldom  provided  with 
churches,  the  parochial  clergymen 
had  arranged  for  Sunday  services, 
which  used  to  be  crowded,  and  are 
now  deserted.  But  if  the  Church 
was  not  inactive,  the  Dissenters 
were  more  energetic  still.  Travel- 
ling apostles  established  regular  cir- 
cuits, and  unquestionably  they  have 
seen  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Now 
the  fishermen  and  their  families 
are  regular  in  their  attendance  in 
meeting-houses  they  have  built,  for 
the  ministrations  of  preachers  whom 
they  partially  endow.  Naturally 
enough,  being  '^  unlettered  and 
ignorant  mon,"  like  their  prototypes 
in  Galilee,  they  shirk  discussion 
with  the  rectors  and  vicars  they 
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once  welcomed  to   their  cottages,  being  given  to  dissipation  either  at 
But  they  give  disagreeable  proof  of  home  or  abroad.     Yet  their  life  ia 
their  perverted  zeal  in  the  new  form  beset    with    nnusnal    temptations, 
of  belief  as  well  as  of  the  prejudices  It  is  an  alternation  of  seasons  of 
they  have  imbibed  from  their  new  dangerous  exposure  with  prolonged 
teachers,  by  the  treatment  they  be-  periods  of  the  most  tantalising  in- 
stow  on  the  "  Prayer-book."     They  activity.     They  do   not  look  the 
do  not  solemnly  consign  it  to  the  stamp  of  fellows  to  shrink  from 
flames  as  the  symbol  of  a  degrading  danger ;   but  with  a  certain  swell 
superstition;  but  we  hear  that  it  has  on,  even  when  the  weather  is  oom- 
been  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  co-  parativoly  calm,  they  never  think 
pies  of  it  cast  out  upon  the  heaps  of  of  putting  to  sea.    Then  at  Eed- 
refuse,  among  cinders,  mussel-shells,  bummouth   none    of   the  fishing- 
and  decaying  star-fish.    Consequent-  boats  can  be  kept  in  the  estuary  of 
ly,  the  place  of  parish  clergyman  is  the  little  river,  because  the  strip  of 
even  more  of  a  sinecure  than  for-  tumbling  water  on  the  bar  is  more 
merly ;  and  he  must  address  him-  or  less  awkward  at  all  times.     The 
self  to  a   ''  scratch "  congregation  boats  are  drawn  up  high  and  dry 
of   the    sheep  from    other    men's  on  the  open  beach,  to  be  ran  down 
flocks.    The  people  of  the  seaward  on  wheeLs  for  the  launch  when  the 
district  are  gone  astray  from  him ;  state  of  the  weather  admits  of  it : 
while  the  agriculturists  to  the  land-  while  the  neighbouring  village  of 
ward,  farmers  and  their  labourers  Emblehoe  is  fenced  in  by  outlying 
alike,  have  long  been  Presbyterian  strata  of  flat  rocks  that  show  tiieir 
almost  to  a  man,  slimy  sur£ftce  of  blackened  sea-weed 
Impracticable  as  they  are,  and  as  soon  as  the  tide  is  half-way  be- 
far  &om  agreeable  to  deal  with  in  tween  flow  and  ebb,  and  which  are 
their  aggressive  independence,  these  intersected  by  labyrinths  of  crooked 
Northumbrian  fishermen  are  emi-  channels,   oidy  one  of   which   is 
nently  respectable.    We  do  not  im-  navigable  at  all  times.     Thus  the 
agine    that    teetotalism    has   kept  fisliing  becomes  very  much  of  a 
pace  with  dissent     Yet  they  seem  lotteiy,  and  is  less  profitable  than 
temperate  in  the  sense  of  the  O'Gor-  formerly,  although  we  believe  that» 
man's  definition,  in  one  of  his  recent  one  year  with  another,  the  retuniB 
parliamentary  orations,  inasmuch  as  are  fairly  good.      The    boats  are 
they  rarely  take  more  liquor  on  owned  in  shares,  the  crews  being 
board  than  they  can  carry  away  occasionally  made  up  by  an  extra 
without  inconvenience.     Our  win-  hand  or  two,  who  are  paid  by  a  per- 
dows  commanded  the  access  to  the  centage  on  the  catch.    When  shoals 
tap-room  of  one  of  the  inns ;  and  if  of  fish  are  ofT  the  coast,  a  single 
the  landlord  depended  on  his  bar  lucky  night  will  sometimes  yield  a 
custom  for  his  livelihood,  he  must  sum  almost  incredible — £Z0  or  even 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  way.    Ko  J&40,  as    we    have    been  assured, 
doubt    they  lay  in    provision    of  Though  our  personal  experience  of 
spirits  among  their  sea-stores  when  Bedbummouth  fish  is  so  nn&vour- 
they  put  out  for  a  night's  fishing ;  able,  there  is  a  regular  demand  for 
and  small  blame  to  them,  consider-  it  in   the   midland  townsL    Each 
ing  the  work  and  the  exposure,  little  village    has    established   its 
But  the  well-fed  appearance  of  their  telegraph  wire,  and  the  bargains  are 
comfortably-clothed  families,  with  arranged  as  the  boats  come  in.    On 
the  snug  furnishing  of  their  cottage  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ventures 
interiors,  forbids  the  notion  of  their  are  almost  blank,  to  say  nothing  of 
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those  days  or  weeks  on  end  when  sheep  to  huddle  themselyes  together 
the  men  must  kick  their  heels  on  in  cowering  groups  under  protection 
shore,  cursing  the  weather  or  pray-  of  the  nearest  hank,  and  makes  the 
ing  for  a  chuige.  If  this  enforced  fowls  of  the  air  hetake  themselves 
idleness  comes  hard  on  men  who  to  the  cover  of  the  coast-line,  or 
have  as  little  ohjection  to  work  as  ride  it  out  on  the  seething  surge 
its  wages,  yet^  thanks  to  their  to  the  lee  of  the  rolling  hreakers. 
constitutional  stolidity,  they  sue-  In  the  village  of  Eedhummouth  it 
ceed  in  carrying  themselves  as  if  used  to  howl  savagely  among  the 
they  were  suhlimely  indifferent  At  chimney-pots,  and  would  have 
Redbummonth  they  have  their  reg-  shaken  the  casements  out  of  their 
ular  promenade  on  a  little  blidOf  settings  had  they  not  been  so  small 
overhanging  the  harbour,  where  by  and  so  firmly  secured.  It  made  the 
turns  and  watches,  under  a  short  High  Street  utterly  impracticable 
half  -  dozen  yards  of  sheltering  for  ladies  who  hung  out  superfluous 
wall,  they  smoke  their  pipes  on  canvas  in  the  shape  of  voluminous 
a  quarter-deck  walk  that  seems  draperies :  any  hat  with  a  brim  was 
Tegulated  upon  the  dimensions  of  plucked  from  your  head,  and  ordi- 
their  tiny  fishing-crafL  Not  that,  nary  coats  torn  from  your  shoulders ; 
taking  it  all  in  all,  they  have  cause  so  you  betook  yourself  to  the  local 
to  complain  of  want  of  excitement,  coiffure  of  a  close-fitting  collier's  seal- 
Unless  the  weather  is  absolutely  skin,  and  found  that  tight-buttoned 
settled,  they  never  put  out  without  pea-jackets  were  your  only  wear, 
risking  their  lives  more  or  less,  and  As  it  swept  down  the  course  of  the 
putting  their  property  in  appreci-  river,  the  fine  sand  kept  flying  sea- 
able  jeopardy.  For  should  a  gale  ward  in  a  blinding  drift  that  turned 
spring  up  off  the  land,  there  is  no  the  slowly  shoaling  sea-water  to 
getting  back  to  their  villages.  They  yellow ;  and,  driving  the  breakers 
may  have  to  cut  from  their  nets  backwards  in  clouds  of  showery 
and  run  down  before  the  wind  like  spray,  it  produced  magnificent 
crippled  sea-fowl,  for  there  are  no  effects  of  fSsdling  water-works.  As 
harbours  easily  accessible  nearer  you  promenaded  the  sands  at  low- 
than  the  shelter  of  the  Firth  of  water,  half  protected  by  the  double 
Forth.  screen  of  the  sand-hUls  and  the 
Talking  of  gales  and  stormy  swelling  grassy  ridges  beyond,  and 
weather  leads  us  naturally  to  speak  wrapped  from  the  throat  to  the 
of  the  climate  of  Eedhummouth.  calves  in  the  heaviest  of  Ulsters, 
The  prevailing  winter  winds  were  the  wind  searched  you  out  to  the 
£rom  the  west  3  and  for  days,  and  veiy  marrow.  But,  strange  to  say, 
even  weeks,  they  set  steadily  from  though  it  shrivelled  the  skin  and 
that  quarter  with  varying  violence,  chilled  the  blood,  there  were  neither 
But  those  who  associate  the  ideas  colds  nor  coughs  in  any  amount  of 
of  westerly  breezes  with  the  gentle  exposure  to  it,  while  its  immediate 
footsteps  of  spring  over  blooming  after-effect  was  a  portentous  stimu- 
flowers  and  freshening  meadows  lus  to  the  appetite.  When  the  air 
would  have  been  very  disagreeably  was  from  the  east,  which  was  far 
disappointed  In  Northumberland,  less  often,  it  brought  up  a  fog  or 
the  west  wind  cuts  the  tops  off  the  ''  fret,"  which  clouded  the  seaward 
trees  with  the  sweep  of  a  gigantic  view  and  affected  you  disagreeably 
pruning-knife,  wherever  they  show  with  a  sense  of  rawness.  But  let 
themselves  above  some  sheltering  it  blow  which  way  it  would,  the 
ridge;  it  sends  the  case-hardened  atmosphere  was  invariably  bracing 
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— ^and  that  is  the  great  Tecommenda-  weather.     There  came  a  succesaion 

tion  of  the  place  to  those  who  have  of  snowstorms,  which  heaped  the 

sound  enough  stamina  to  stand  it.  drifting  wreaths  breast-high,   and 

Either  the  wind  came  charged  with  made  the   inland    roads  weUni^ 

the  briny  freshness  of  the  Northern  impracticable.     Then  it  was  a  case 

Sea,  or   else  it  swept  down  over  of  Hobson's  choice,  and  yon  had 

heathery  moors,  from  the  breezy  either  to  be  content  to  stay  at  home, 

summits  of  the  Cheyiots.  or  follow  the  beach  within  high- 

In  time  you  got  used  to  being  water  mark.     Eyen  where  the  «dt- 

buffeted    about,    and    having    the  water  washed  up  twice  a-day,  the 

breath  knocked  out  of  your  body,  keen  frost  made  a  good  fight  of  it, 

as  you  tacked  about  in  the  teeth  and  left  you  but  a  slippery  footing, 

of  the  gales.     The  atmosphere  was  The  drift  of  the  sand  came  round 

generally  beautifully  clear,  and  if  you  in  a  succession  of  little  whirl- 

the  prospects  were  bleak,  they  were  winds,  mingled,  as  the  case  might 

bright.  Ascending  the  low  hills  that  be,  with  fiEdling  flakes,  or  dry  pow- 

backed  up  the  links,  a  varied  pano-  dery  particles    from    the    ground, 

rama  unrolled  itself  around  you.  Here  and  there  the  sand-hills  that 

You   carried    your  eye  along  the  met  the  sea  had  been  mined  by  the 

bending  lines  of  the  coast,  and  the  highest  tides,  till  they  rose  in  steep 

sweeps  of  sandy  bays  that  lay  locked  escarpments,    thatched    with    the 

in  the  arms  of  suif-beaten  promon-  coarse  bent-grass ;  and  each  tuft  of 

tones,  over  much  of  the  scenery  grass,  and  each  ledge  of  the  "ribbed 

that  delighted  ''  Saint  Hilda's  holy  sea-sand,"  were  thickly  hung  with 

maids "  in  the  famous  coasting  voy-  festoons  of  icicles,  that  grew  day 

age  described  in   '  Marmion.'    To  after  day  as  the  snow  kept  melting 

the  south  were  the  baronial  battle-  in  the  noon-day  sunshine,  till  finally 

ments  of  Warkworth,  with  the  town  they  would  crumble  with  their  own 

of  Widdrington  on  the  sky-line  be-  weight     You  might  walk  for  miles 

yond ;  in  front  of  you  the  Isle  of  or  hours  and  never  meet  a  soul  away 

Coquet,  where  the  "  good  saint "  and  from  the  villages  or  the  scattered 

his  cell  have  been  replaced  by  a  farmhouses.    Yet  you  were  far  from 

conspicuous  white  lighthouse,  with  the  only  being  who  sought  shelter 

a  staiBf  of  highly  intelligent  keepers,  there  from  the  wind  and  the  drifi 

To    the    north,     Dunstanborough  Besides  the  troops  of   gulls  that 

among  "  its  boiling  breakers  in  its  kept  skimming  the  crests  of  the 

cavem'd  shore;"  while  looking  back  breakers,  the  water-edge  was  alive 

over   your  shoulder  you   saw  the  with  dunlings  or  sea-snipe,  which, 

river  come  winding  among  grassy  when  you  flushed  them  from  some 

holms  under  broomy  braes  from  the  sand-bank  as  they  ran  about  their 

heathery  uplands  that  melted  away  feeding,  would    take   short  jerky 

in  the    haze    that  enveloped  the  flights,  to  light  again  ahead  of  yon, 

Cheviots  in  its  faint  blue  mantle.  with  their  shrill  piping  cry.     Every 

In    the  absence  of  fashionable  now  and  again,  on  turning  some 

society,  of  pump-rooms,  conversation  sharp  point    of  land,  you  found 

saloons,  circulating  libraries,  and  all  yourself  in  the  curve  of  some  little 

the  rest  of  it — ^wdks  in  the  neigh-  bay,  whero  the  temperature  would 

bourhood,  and  the  admiration  of  seem  suddenly  to  change,  and  min- 

wilder  naturo  in  more  distant  ex-  culously    as    the  wind   ceased  to 

peditions,  became,  of  course,  one's  cut  your  cheek,  you  were  coosei- 

chief  pursuits.     Equally,  of  course,  ous  by  contrast  of  a  genial  glow, 

you  had  to  shape  your  plans  by  the  And  in  these  recesses  you  found 
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yourself  in  a  regular  aviary  of  re- 
fuge, where  land-birds  and  sea-fowl 
had  given  themselves  rendezvous. 
Larks  and  linnets  fluttered  about 
among  great  stones  embedded  in 
the  sand,  that  were  covered  with 
sea-weed  and  limpets.  Blackbirds, 
thrashes,  and  missel -thrushes  rose 
on  stiffened  wings  cut  of  their  rest- 
ing-places in  the  face  of  the  sand- 
hills, to  settle  again  after  some  fifty 
yards  or  so.  The  beds  of  rock  that 
raised  their  slippery  faces  among  the 
roll  of  the  breakers,  were  covered 
with  cormorants,  puffins,  guillemots, 
razor-bills,  and  clamorous  sea-guUs 
of  all  kinds.  While  great  flocks 
of  the  lapwings  that  frequent  the 
neighbouring  moorland  and  fallow 
had  gathered  among  the  sea-fowl  in 
search  of  food,  and  came  sweeping 
round  your  head  with  the  melan- 
choly cry  that  is  said  so  often  to 
have  betrayed  the  skulking  wan- 
derers in  the  days  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanting  dragonnades.  For  our- 
selves, we  think  it  equally  cruel  and 
unsportsman-like  to  give  feathered 
refugees  an  inhospitable  reception, 
when  their  instinctive  shyness  has 
been  unnaturally  tamed  by  sharp 
extremities  of  cold  and  hunger. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
Bcientiflc  ornithologist  might  add  a 
variety  of  curious  birds  to  his  col- 
lection in  a  winter  so  severe  as  the 
last ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  the  resident  gentlemen  are 
very  far  from  sharing  our  scruples. 
On  the  contrary,  more  than  one 
^'  poaching  character  *'  was  detailed 
on  regular  duty  to  look  out  for 
strangers ;  and  the  shot  you  heard 
from  an  ambush  often  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  some  illustrious  vic- 
tim who  had  been  stalked  and  as- 
sassinated. 

Very  different  was  the  same  walk 
in  the  beginning  of  spring,  when 
you  took  advantage  of  one  of  the 
delusive  days  that  gave  promise  of 
an  early  season.     In  east  Northum- 


berland, the  winters  are  relatively 
warm,  and  even  the  early  spring 
gives  you  little  to  complain  of: 
it  is  rather  the  late  and  uncertain 
summers  that  lower  the  average 
temperature.  Sometimes  in  April 
the  fresh  breeze  would  feel  positive- 
ly balmy,  while  the  clear  sunshine 
and  the  limpid  purity  of  the  air 
sent  the  spirits  up  in  the  most  ex- 
hilarating rebound.  The  lightly- 
heaving  surface  of  the  sea  reflected 
something  of  the  blue  of  the  skies, 
and  each  hidden  reef  was  mapped 
out  on  the  broad  expanse  by  dazzling 
lines  of  breaking  foam.  When  the 
tide  took  to  running  in  in  earnest — 
for  the  shore  shelves  very  slowly  and 
gradually  —  you  could  follow  the 
waves  as  they  coursed  each  other 
over  the  submerged  spits  of  rock  like 
shoals  of  porpoises  that  dived  to  reap- 
pear again.  Then  the  shipping  would 
stand  in  near  to  the  shore,  steering  a 
straight  course  from  promontory  to 
promontory,  while  the  steam  from 
the  funnels  of  passing  colliers  drew 
cloudy  streaks  across  the  clear  hori- 
zon. The  birds  had  gone  except 
the  gulls  and  the  dunlings.  Tou 
remarked,  as  you  always  did,  a 
strange  absence  of  the  stranded 
life  of  the  ocean  that  supplies  end- 
less subjects  of  curiosity  and  excite- 
ment to  the  curious  loungers  from 
the  southern  watering-places.  There 
were  no  jelly-fish,  few  shells,  and 
no  very  great  variety  of  sea-weeds. 
But  here  and  there  you  came  on 
a  suggestive  waif  in  the  shape  of 
some  barnacle-covered  piece  of  ship's 
timber,  which  associated  itself  with 
those  tombs  of  nameless  seamen 
that  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  neighbouring  churchyards.  Ex- 
cept for  some  cart  loading  with  sea- 
weed, your  walk  was  about  as 
lonely  as  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
although  you  had  no  sooner  lost 
sight  of  the  roofs  of  Eedburnmouth 
thai!  another  village  opened  ahead 
of  you.     Making  the  most  of  the 
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favourable  weather,  the  whole  male 
population  of  Emblehoe  had  gone 
out  in  their  boats ;  while  the  women, 
with  thoee  of  the  children  who  were 
not  at  play  upon  the  sands,  were 
busy  among  the  rocks  gathering  bait 
for  the  lines. 

The  first  settlers  at  Emblehoe 
came  "from  Korroway  o'er  the 
foam,"  how  many  centuries  ago  we 
must  leave  archaeologists  to  say;  and 
they  still,  in  their  surnames,  bear 
the  traces  of  their  parent  stock,  and 
keep  themselves  to  themselves  as 
a  peculiar  people.  Three-fourths 
of  them  are  Johnsons,  Thomsons, 
Davidsons, — "sons  "  of  one  name  or 
another.  Intermarriages  with  their 
agricultural  neighbours  are  almost 
imheard  of;  although,  to  look  at 
the  stalwart  men,  "sonsy"  wives, 
and  chubby  children,  you  would 
never  believe  that  they  have  been 
breeding  in  and  in  from  time 
immemorial.  As  for  their  fishing 
neighbours  along  the  coast,  they 
hate  them  with  a  hatred  which  is 
fully  reciprocated;  and  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
animosity  has  ceased  to  vent  itself 
in  blood-feuds.  A  peer  and  landed 
proprietor  in  the  adjoining  par- 
ishes, by  no  means  a  very  old  man, 
remembers  how  in  his  youth  he 
came  upon  one  of  his  father's  am- 
phibious cottagers  lying  perdu  in 
his  boat,  in  a  sequestered  nook, 
with  his  fowling-piece  ready  loaded. 
Asking  casually  what  he  was  look- 
ing out  for,  the  inhabitant  of  Em- 
blehoe replied,  as  if  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  that  he 
was  watching  there  for  a  seal  or  a 
Spindlehoe  man — Spindlehoe  being 
the  next  village  to  the  northward. 
Another  sign  of  Norse  ancestry,  be- 
sides their  nomenclature  and  the 
hot  blood  in  their  veins,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gaudy  colours  with 
which  they  adorn  the  sides  of  their 
fishing-boats.  It  is  the  lingering 
trace  of  the  love  of  the  ornamentiJ 


which  tricked  out  thoee  gOded  and 
painted  war -galleys,  that  spread 
terror  along  the  coasts  of  Western 
Europe ;  while  by  way  of  contrast, 
we  find  the  memory  of  Walmar, 
one  of  the  fiftvourite  saints  of  Old 
Scandinavia,  is  still  perpetuated 
among  them.  He  had  no  less  than 
three  churches  dedicated  to  him, 
within  very  short  distances  of  each 
other  on  that  part  of  the  coast;  and 
is  to  be  identified,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, under  his  Norman^Prench 
designation  of  the  more  famous  Si 
Valery  of  Valery-eur-Somme. 

Emblehoe  is  a  typical  fishing  Til- 
lage ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
panse of  picturesque  sea-yiew,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  romantic 
or  attractive.  Its  dwellings  aie 
in  rows  of  weather-beaten  cottages 
of  the  saddest-coloured  grey  atone. 
The  inn  is  the  only  building  tbt 
can  boast  a  couple  of  storeys. 
Though  there  may  be  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  there  is  no 
church,  nor  a  meeting-house  of  any 
kind ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  theie 
is  a  rocket-shed  with  a  life-boat 
which  is  in  pretty  frequent  demand. 
The  place  smacks  of  the  brine  all 
over.  There  is  neither  tree  nor 
shrub  within  half  a  mile  of  it;  and 
in  the  scarcity  of  timber,  condemned 
fishing-boats  are  turned  to  all  man- 
ner of  ingenious  purposes.  Spht 
up  or  sawn  in  halves,  stuck  up  end- 
wise, or  laid  longitudinally,  they  do 
duty  for  every  sort  of  edifice  from 
a  pigsty  or  a  curing-shed  to  an  arb- 
our ;  and  one  of  them,  of  more  pre- 
tentious dimensions  than  the  rest, 
figures  as  a  marine  residence  a  la 
MrPeggotty.  The  place  smacks,  we 
have  said,  of  the  brine ;  and  it  would 
be  well  that  it  savoured  of  nothing 
else.  But,  notwithstanding  its  breety 
situation,  the  local  odours  are  over- 
poweringly  horrible.  Garbage  of 
all  kinds  is  shot  out  of  the  doors, 
and  lies  rotting  in  heaps  on  the 
dunghills ;  yet  the  fish-entrails  and 
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broken  star-fish,  that  are  Bufficient 
of  themselves  to  breed  a  pestilence, 
would  be  worth  money  were  they 
carted  away  for  manure.  Nor  does 
the  very  free  ventilation  of  the  village 
save  its  inhabitants  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  filthy  carelessness. 
Their  houses,  though  comfortably 
furnished,  are  fearfully  overcrowded; 
and  when  infectious  maladies  do 
break  out  among  them,  they  gener- 
ally go  the  round  of  the  housd^olds. 
Yet,  though  sharp  enough  in  most 
other  respects,  indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling,  and  shrewd 
hands  at  a  bargain,  they  have  the 
inexplicable  prejudices  of  their  con- 
dition of  life  against  anything  like 
systematic  sanitary  improvements. 
They  guard  with  such  jealousy  the 
charter  of  their  traditional  rights  to 
the  amplest  licence  of  being  imclean 
and  unhealthy,  that  nei^er  their 
clergy,  the  landowners,  nor  the 
boards  of  health,  can  boisist  of  hav- 
ing encroached  on  it  in  the  smallest 
details. 

Turn  inland  from  the  sea  at  Em- 
blehoe,  and  the  scenery  changes 
with  the  people.  Farmers  and  farm- 
labourers  have  less  in  common  with 
the  fishermen  than  Belgians  with 
Dutchmen,  or  Ehenish  Bavarians 
with  Alsatians.  As  for  the  country, 
it  breaks  and  falls  with  something 
of  the  bleak,  bright  aspect  of  the 
border  uplands.  Here  and  there 
are  tracts  sown  with  winter  wheat, 
or  broken  up  in  fallow  for  turnips. 
But  between  these  are  broad  stretches 
of  down-like  pasturage,  sinking  in 
gentle  undulations,  or  tumbling  in 
abrupt  pitches  to  the  beds  of  the 
little  bums,  that  are  still  flushed 
with  the  melting  snows.  These 
pastures  are  merry  with  the  bleat- 
ings  of  ewes  and  the  gambols  of 
lambs.  The  flocks  have  had  hard 
times  of  it  this  year,  and  some  of 
the  little  ones  have  perished ;  but 
the  survivors  are  all  the  happier  for 
this  sudden  change  to  brilliant  wea- 


ther. Here  and  there,  as  the  land 
is  poor  and  comparatively  valueless, 
the  thorn  hedges,  that  in  most  places 
are  economicdly  trimmed,  have  been 
suffered  to  grow  in  unpruned  luxu- 
riance, and  already,  in  spite  of  the 
nipping  winds,  they  begin  to  strug- 
gle out  in  a  burst  of  green.  Crowds 
of  gregarious  gulls  have  mingled 
with  the  rooks  from  the  neighbour- 
ing rookeries,  and  are  settled  solemn- 
ly along  the  ridges  of  the  plough  in 
blended  lines  of  black  and  white. 
Lapwings  rise  from  among  the  tufts 
of  rushes,  and  swoop  and  moan 
round  your  heads  in  shortsighted 
concern  about  their  eggs.  The  air 
13  musical  with  soaring  larks,  that 
seem  to  multiply  themselves  indefi- 
nitely as  you  move  over  the  ground. 
And  nowhere  in  the  woodland  lanes 
of  the  southern  counties  do  you  see 
such  swarms  of  chaffinches  and  yel- 
low-hammers— to  say  nothing  of 
sparrows — as  flutter  and.  twitter  in 
the  straggling  hedgerows.  A  walk 
of  the  kmd  is  one  in  a  thousand ; 
all  the  more  delightful  after  your 
experience  of  the  bitter  winds  that 
chilled  the  blood  while  they  braced 
you,  and  which  put  sauntering  out 
of  the  question. 

These  walks  might  be   apt  to 
grow  monotonous  had  you    more 
reliable  weather  in  whidi  to  enjoy 
them ;  for  as  Eedbummouth  stands 
on  a  peninsula  between  its  river 
and  the  sea,  the  range  of  your  per- 
ambulations is  necessarily  limited ; 
and  there  is  but  a  single  carriage- 
road  that  leads  landward.     But  if 
you  cross  the  estuary  of  the  nver 
by  the  ferry  or  the  ford,  yo\f^® 
suddenly  transported  to  a  jumbled 
wfldemess  of  bents,  and  linlw,  and 
sandy  beach ;  and  once  out  of  sight 
of  the  soUtary  cottage  of  the  vener- 
able  Charon  who  acts  as  ferryman, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  you  may 
feel  yourselves    as    much,    at  tne 
back  of  the  world  as  on  the  desert 
shores  of  Patagonia  or  KamtchalKa. 
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The  only  signs  of  human  life  are 
of  life  that  came  to  its  close  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago — in  the  shape 
of  thiee  or  four  almost  obliterated 
tombstones  on  the  summit  of  a 
hillock  that  was  the  site  of  an 
ancient  chapeL  The  rabbits  that 
have  nibbled  the  furze  into  every 
variety  of  fantastic  form  show 
themselves  almost  indifferent  to 
your  intrusion.  The  tameness  of 
the  flocks  of  sea-birds  on  the  sands 
is  agreeable  rather  than  shocking 
to  see.  The  ducks  that  ride  tran- 
quilly in  the  water  scarcely  stretch 
a  neck  or  flutter  a  pinion  as  you 
saunter  by  within  easy  gun-shot. 
No  enterprise  of  landlord  or  tenant 
can  do  much  with  that  belt  of  des- 
olate territory.  It  is  good  for  lit- 
tle but  breeding  rabbits,  and  giving 
a  dash  of  prS  sdlS  piquancy  to 
Northumbrian  mutton.  But  you 
have  only  to  step  across  its  boun- 
dary of  sand-hills  to  see  that  ex- 
tremes meet,  and  to  And  yourself 
admiring  scientific  farming  con- 
ducted with  a  spirited  outiay  of 
capital  Even  when  the  utilitarian 
element  is  decidedly  in  the  ascen- 
dant, there  is  a  certain  special  pic- 
turesqueness  in  the  appearance  of 
well-won  wealth.  There  has  been 
little  occasion  for  the  ruthless  grub- 
bing of  the  copses  and  luxuriant 
hedgerows  that  are  the  glory  of  the 
carelessly-farmed  home  counties. 
Great  rectangular  fields,  carefully 
tile-drained,  are  trimly  enclosed  by 
dykes  or  closely  -  clipped  hedges. 
The  vast  steadings,  with  their  meth- 
odical complication  of  inner  courts 
and  outer  yards,  are  enveloped  in 
squares  of  the  most  substantial  of 
out-buildings,  and  topped  by  the 
tall  chimneys  of  their  steam-engines. 
Evidently  they  represent  many 
hundreds,  or  even  an  odd  thousand 
or  so,  of  rent.  Notwithstanding  the 
use  of  steam-power,  there  are  ^eek 
teams  of  well-bred  horses  at  work 
on  the  farms;  and  the  yards  are 


stocked  with  cattle  of  price,  for  it 
is  somewhat  early  to  drive  animals 
out  to  the  pasture.  You  can  mider- 
stand  how,  with  his  vast  extent  of 
territory,  hiB  Grace  of  Northumber- 
land has  so  princely  a  reot-roU, 
although  the  seams  of  the  coal- 
fields dip  for  the  most  part  be- 
yond his  reach,  and  the  face  of 
his  country  is  but  rarely  disfigured 
by  the  blackness,  horror,  and  abom- 
ination of  the  pits. 

After  all,  however,  that  Hberal 
farming  is  only  partial,  since  much  of 
the  more  hilly  districts  will  not  repay 
cultivation.  It  is  not  only  along 
the  sandy  shore  that  you  find  Nature 
left  very  much  to  herself.  Follow- 
ing the  upward  course  of  the  Bed- 
bum,  the  Coquet,  or  the  Aln,  at  the 
windings  and  turns  of  the  stream 
you  come  on  farmhouses  that  seem 
lonely  enough  to  be  in  Eedesdale  or 
Liddesdale.  Ton  pass  tempting  fish- 
ing-pools, where  the  water,  as  it 
flashes  over  the  stones,  is  protected 
from  artificial  flies  by  the  over- 
hanging alders.  You  wander  along 
by  sluggish,  reed  -  grown  reaches, 
where  the  water-hens  are  as  tame  as 
the  domestic  ducks  that  swim  about 
with  them  on  the  most  sociable 
terms.  The  cart-track  that  leads 
towards  the  farm-door  ends  abruptly 
on  the  opposite  brink  of  the  water, 
and  communication  is  continued 
by  the  flat-bottomed  punt  that  is 
moored  at  the  gate  of  the  little 
kale-yard.  Here  there  are  no  out- 
buildings, save  a  thatched  stable 
and  a  cow-house.  There  is  barely 
work  for  a  single  honse  on  the  bit 
of  cultivated  flat  that  lies  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  All  the  rest 
of  the  land  is  close-cropped  sheep- 
pasture,  parked  with  an  occasional 
clump  of  spreading  thorn-trees,  or 
the  Imnet-haunted  patches  of  broom 
and  furze  that  are  breaking  out  in 
yellow  bloom,  and  scenting  the  air 
with  their  fragrance.  Yet  the  very 
next  turn  in  the  valley  may  bring 
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you  to  a  scene  of  basiling  mechan- 
ical actiyity,  where  a  cluster  of  cot- 
tagesy  built  to  pattern,  are  grouped 
Tonnd  some  staring  three- storeyed 
mill  that  has  been  planted  there  to 
take  advantage  of  the  water-power. 
Nor  is  Eedbummonth,  although 
it  lies  in  this  out-of-the-way  nook, 
by  any  means  bad  headquarters  for 
excursions  to  scenes  of  romantic  and 
historical  interest.     In  the  longer 
days,  and  in  the  more  trustworthy 
weather  of  the  autumn,  you  may 
plan  a  most  enjoyable  tour  among 
the  hills  and  the  valleys  that  were 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Scotch  and 
English,  and  the  favourite  raiding- 
grounds  of  their  marauding  moss- 
troopers.    Even  in  early  spring  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  in  that  way ; 
although  you  will  do  well  to  supply 
yourself  with  provender  for  man  and 
beast,  the  inns  being  few  and  far 
between.     Alnwick  has  ample  ac- 
commodation, of  course :  there  are 
comfortable  quarters  to  be  found  at 
Wooler :  at  Belford  there  is  a  huge 
old  coaching-house,  looking  out  on 
the  great  square,  where  they  can 
still  serve  you  an  excellent  dinner  : 
and  there  is  a  snug  fishing  hostelry 
by  the  Coquet  bridge  at  Warkworth, 
where  one  may  do  much  worse  than 
spend  a  week  or  so.     Warkworth 
itself  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  the 
sake  of  its  castle.     Standing  on  a 
commanding  eminence  on  the  sweep 
of  the  stream,  looking  up  towards 
the  wooded  steeps  that  encircle  the 
cave  of  the  far-famed  hermit,  from 
a  great  distance  across  the  tree- 
less country  you  can  see  those  ven- 
erable towers  and  battlements  that 
the  Scots  used  to  break  their  teeth 
upon.     We  have  no  idea  of  trench- 
ing on  the  archseological  department 
of  the  guide-books.     But  so  perfect 
are  the  ruins,  so  solid  the  roofless 
walls,  and  so  ornamentally  finished 
the  massive  architecture,  that  it  was 
a  question  with  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland who   recently  restored 
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the  glories  of  Alnwick,  whether  he 
should  not  rather  take  up  his  res- 
idence in  this  other  seat'  of  his 
family.  Notwithstanding  the  noble 
prospects,  especially  to  the  seaward, 
and  the  park-like  capabilities  of  the 
ground  that  roUs  about  the  castle, 
descending  in  grassy  slopes  to  the 
river,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  chose 
wisely.  The  situation  of  Alnwick 
is  almost  equally  picturesque,  and 
the  restoration  there  has  been  so 
admirably  cairied  out,  that  the 
sumptuous  modem  mansion  has  the 
effect  of  a  feudal  stronghold,  as  you 
look  up  at  it  from  the  banks  of  the 
Aln,  where  the  river  flows  through 
the  park  behind.  From  the  masses 
of  forest-timber  in  the  house  por- 
tions of  it,  with  the  shrubberies  and 
the  undergrowth  of  evergreen  un- 
der their  hanging  boughs,  the  park 
stretches  among  the  fir-covered  hills 
into  the  brown  expanse  of  the 
grouse  moors  behind  them;  while 
besides  the  picturesque  ruin  of  the 
Carmelite  abbey  of  Hulne,  it  em- 
braces the  scene  of  more  than  one 
memorable  victoiy  in  which  the 
family  of  the  Percys  figured  con- 
spicuously. The  town,  too,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  feudal  fortress, 
with  its  ancient  gateways  and  ven- 
erable church  towers,  and  the  low 
arcades  of  heavy  masonry  that  re- 
mind you  very  much  of  the  hdllea 
of  Flanders. 

Of  a  very  different  character  is 
the  excursion  to  Holy  Island  or  the 
Fern  Isles,  where  you  follow  the 
windings  of  the   dangerous  coast, 
now  shelving  and  treacherous,  now 
rock -bound  and   menacing.      The 
surf  that  breaks  about  these  islands 
in  an  ordinary  ground-swell,  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  daring  of  such 
feats  as  that  of  Grace  Darling,  and  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  charities  esteb- 
Hshed  by  Lord  Ci-ewe  in  "  &ing  Ida  s 
castle,  huge  and  square/     Even  the 
pious  Cuthbert  must  have  had  a 
i«ni«T.nKnlv  time  of  it  m  the  m- 
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tervals  of  his  samtly  distraction, 
when  the  flesh  dragged  him  down 
to  earth  from  heaven ;  though  such 
holy  men  in  these  days  of  violence 
might  think  themselves  happy  in 
any  safe  seclusion.  But  it  is  hard 
to  help  feeling  almost  effusively 
compassionate  toward  his  modem 
representative  in  the  sacred  office ; 
and  you  even  pity  the  lot  of  the 
native  fishermen  who  must  be  more 
or  less  hazarding  their  lives  for 
their  livelihood,  when  they  are  not 
prisoners  at  large.  The  only  in- 
habitants who  should  be  thoroughly 
at  home  are  the  flocks  of  sea-fowl 
that  sometimes  darken  the  air  over- 
head, to  settle  again  in  snowy  sheets 
on  the  sea,  the  rocks,  or  the  sand. 
Gulls  of  different  species,  guille- 
mots, puffins,  razor-bills,  cormorants, 
&c.,  have  appropriated  the  various 
islands  for  their  particular  breeding- 
grounds  ;  and  very  interesting  it  is  to 
pay  them  a  visit  in  the  beginning 
of  the  breeding  season,  when  the 
bent-grass  is  strewed  so  thickly  with 
eggs  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  a 
step  witliout  doing  damage. 

But  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable 
round  of  all  is  that  which  embraces 
Ford  Castle,  Flodden  field,  and  ChU- 
lingham  Park.  Tou  want  a  long 
day  for  it,  and  can  only  break  your 
drive  at  the  inn  at  Wooler,  which 
makes,  after  all,  but  an  Irish  half- 
way house.  You  not  only  see  a 
variety  of  moorland  scenery,  and 
have  glimpses  up  the  Border  passes 
that  open  between  the  higher  Che- 
viots, but  you  enjoy  excellent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  recent 
changes  in  the  .agricultural  system  of 
the  county.  The  institution  of  the 
bondagers  still  subsists;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  far  less  in  favour 
than  formerly,  and  gangs  of  girls  at 
work  in  the  fields  are  become  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Some  of  the  villages  are  to  the  full 
as  filthy  and  untidy  as  those  we 
have  been  criticising  on  the  coast. 


But  you  see  the  signs  of  the  steady 
rise  of  wages  in  the  greatly-increased 
comfort  of  most  of  the  individual 
cottages,  since  the  days  when  they 
were  scarcely  anything  more  than  a 
rude  protection  against  the  weather; 
and  when  the  hind,  in  hia  continual 
flittings  from  master  to  master,  car- 
ried everything  movable  away  with 
him — even  to  the  window-frames, 
with  their  cracked  panes.  Churches 
are  few  and  far  between,  for  the 
parishes  are  of  enormous  extent 
Ford,  we  believe,  extends  for  over 
thirty  miles;  and,  thanks  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  tithes  keeping  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  the  cdtiTation, 
the  clergyman's  lines  are  fallen  in 
profitable  places,  notwithstanding 
law-troubles  with  the  patrons  and 
the  lay  proprietors.  The  village  of 
Ford,  nestling  among  the  wooded 
heights  that  surround  it,  is  the  most 
charming  of  contrasts  to  the  rough 
agglomerationsof  naked  cottages  you 
have  passed  on  the  way  to  it  The 
road,  that  has  lain  over  bleak  moor, 
and  through  weather-beaten  plan- 
tations, dips  of  a  sudden  among 
hedges  and  ornamental  woods,  till 
it  lands  you  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  among  the  beautifuUy-kept  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies  of  the  castle. 
Each  of  the  habitations  of  these  for- 
tunate peasants  is  a  cottage  omky 
covered  with  creepers,  and  standing 
among  flower-beds.  The  parish 
church  is  as  picturesque  aa  the 
castle,  in  which  James  passed  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
One  and  the  other  seem  half  lost 
to  sight  among  the  trees  of  their 
rookeries,  the  dense  masses  of  Uio 
shrubberies,  and  the  carefully-clip* 
ped  yew -hedges  of  extraordinary 
age  and  height 

It  is  not  worthwhile  inviting  the 
reader  to  pass  the  Till  like  Lord 
Surrey,  and  cross  to  Flodden  ridge, 
which  stretches  along  in  face  of  Ford. 
The  interest  is  diffused  over  vague 
miles  of  the  shifting  battle-field, 
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Trhere  the  fiercely-contested   fight 
wavered  and  fluctuated.     Emerging 
from  the  cheery  seclusion  of  Ford, 
yon  foUow  the  hroad  and  bare  val- 
ley of  the  Till,  with  the  mountain 
wall  of  the  Cheviots  towering  above 
it  to  the  right  of  you.     There  is 
more  grass-land  than  grain  about; 
l»nt  everything  seems   prosperous, 
if  not  smiling.      Yet  even    now, 
after  the  lapse  .of  centuries,  you 
may  remark  traces  of  the  precarious 
tenure  of  property,  when  a  descent 
of  Scots  foragers  from  the  passes 
through  the  Cheviots  was  a  calam- 
ity as  possible  as  a  hailstorm  now- 
adays.     In  more  than  one  of  the 
hainleta  you  come   upon  massive 
buildings,    with    no    inlet  within 
easy  reach  of  the  ground  but  a  low- 
hewed  doorway  that  could  be  easily 
defended.      Evidently    the    upper 
storeys  were  intended  for  granaries  ; 
while  the  village  cattle,  on  a  sud- 
den alarm,  could  be  driven  for  safety 
into  the  enclosures  below.     In  those 
troubled  times  each  isolated  dwell- 
ing was  designed  as  a  rude  fortress, 
that  fire  could  make  little  impression 
on.     Even  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  abandon  it  to  the  mercy  of 
marauders,    the   owner  found  the 
blackened  walls  standing  when  he 
deemed  it  safe  to  return  to  them  ; 
and  for  his  missing  furniture,  he 
sought    restitution   by  retaliation. 
To  this  day  the  nucleus  of  many  a 
parsonage  -  house    between  Tweed 
and  Tyne  is  the  old  peel-tower  to 
whose    defences  the  parish  priest 
preferred  to  trust  himself,   rather 
than  to  the  respect  of  the  moss- 
troopers for  his  sacred  office. 

Approaching  Chillingham,  our 
hearts  were  throbbing  with  some- 
thing of  the  excitement  with  which 
one  sweeps  the  hills  with  a  spy- 
glasSy  when  out  on  the  stalk  in  a 
deer-forest.  For  the  chief  end  and 
object  of  our  long  expedition  was  to 
see  the  fieunous  white  cattle,  and  these 
cattle  are  as  shy  and  suspicious  as 


the  red  deer.     The  park,  moreover, 
is  of  great  extent,  and,  like  that  at 
Alnwick,  it  stretches  firom  the  castle 
shrubberies  away  into  the  moors  on 
the  hills  behind,  enclosing  much 
concealed  ground  and  many  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  fir-woods.     We  were 
hopelessly  late,  besides,  for  an  ap- 
pointment we  had  made  by  letter 
with  the  cattle-keeper;  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  our  letter  had  never 
reached  him,  and  our  Mend  had  left 
his  cottage  for  the  day.    So  we  were 
very  far  from   sanguine  when  we 
plunged  into  the  precincts  of  the 
park  on  our  own  account.     But  as 
the  sun  was  breaking  out  after  a 
dullish  day,  and  gilding  with  its 
sloping  beams  the  romantic  beauties 
of  Chillingham,  so  capricious  fortune, 
who  had  been  balking  our  unfortu- 
nate horse  of  his  feed,  all  through 
that  inhospitable  country,  deigned  at 
last  to  bestow  a  smile  upon  us.     At 
the  first  survey  we  made  from  a  van- 
tage-ground, we  saw  the  white  forms 
of  the  animals  we  were  in  search  of, 
in  a  little  valley  dotted  over  with 
thom-trees  at  no  great  distance  off. 
And  as  we  hastily  arranged  our  plan 
for  circumventing   them,   a  figure 
emerged  from  a  neighbouring  copse, 
who  proved  to  be  no  other  than  our 
ally  the  cattle-keeper.     Under  ms 


luck.   Threading  a  con 

tation  «.  gi-Jf  ycanaSarC™ 
after  moose  in  »  ^  .  ^^„.j:w  in 
with  the  breeze  blowing  ^^^^^ 
our  feces,  we  found  ourselves  stend^ 
ing  under'  a  Bcreen  of  sapUngs^^^^ 

some  sixty  yards  of  ^«  '^^j^  «^. 
they  were,  feeding  in  P^^  ^^4 
consciousness^  co^   a     ^^    Very 
a  couple  of  »™**^f„_vinff  animalB 
graceful  and  g»"^ti°Xr  ^eU  worth 
they  were,  and  c«^*"ij^,  as  we  liad 
the  long  journey.    ^^  ^^  off  to 

approached,  we  ^^'t*' ^  ^„  that  aie 
distinguish  those  pin^  chiUingbam 
the  special  mark  of  tbo  v. 
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breed.     But  we  coald  admire  their 
muscular  shapes,  their  small,  well- 
shaped  heads,  their  clean-cut  limbs, 
and  free  springy  action.    The  wind 
came  straight  from  them  to  us,  and 
there  was  not  a  touch  of  taint  in  the 
air.     But  at  last,  a  group  that  were 
feeding  a  little  apart  from  the  others 
grew  restless  and  uneasy.     Having 
seen  some  fallow  deer,  who  had  been 
disturbed  by  our  passage,  trotting 
leisurely  down  the  park,  they  had 
taken  the  alarm ;  and  it  was  a  piece 
of  our    marvellous    good    fortune 
that    they    had    had  no   warning 
otherwise.    The  flushing  of  a  pheas- 
ant, or  even  the  twitter  of  a  startled 
blackbird,  is  quite  sufficient  to  spoil 
a  stalk  upon  them ;  and  it  is  no  light 
matter  following  them  afterwards, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  when  they 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  recesses  of 
the  woods.  Now  they  moved  leisure- 
ly away,  suspicious  of  they  scarcely 
knew  what,  switching  their  cream- 
coloured  sides  with  their  tails,  and 
snatching  at  the  herbage  as  they 
went  along.     The  master  bull  gave 
them    the    lead ;    another    and  a 
heavier,  with  a  powerful  barrel  and 
pendent  dewlap,   brought  up  the 
rear  at  some  little  distance.    As  the 
park-keeper  told  us,  this  straggler 
had  been  the  sultan  of  the  herd  till 
only  a  couple  of  days  before,  when 
he  had  lost  the  supremacy  in  fair 
fight.     As  a  rule,  the  beaten  bull 
withdraws  himself  apart  like  a  rogue 
elephant,  and  becomes  dangerous. 
But  this  fellow  was  supposed  to  be 
meditating  vengeance,  watching  his 
opportunity  to  surprise  his  success- 
ful   rival  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
maim  him   with   a    sudden    rush. 
Generally  speaking,  these  cattle  are 
harmless  enough ;  and  at  the  sight 
or  scent  of  an  intruder,  their  shy- 
ness sends  them  off  in  a  stampede. 
But  there  is  always  a  risk  when 
they  have  got  little  ones  with  them. 
Like  deer,  ihey  hide  their  calves 
in  the  grass  or  the  bracken ;  and 


should    the    nursting    be    startled 
suddenly  and  waken  with  a  cry,  the 
whole  of  the  herd  will  charge  to  its 
rescue.  When  the  bulla  are  brought 
to  bay,  too,  they  make  some  savage 
charges;    and    the    present    Lord 
Tankerville  had  a  narrow  escape 
when  he    went    to    despatch    an 
unlucky  brute  that  had  put  out  his 
shoulder  by  an  accident     They  are 
literally  wild  cattle,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible    to  tame   them. 
Their  keeper  has  tried  repeatedly, 
and  failed  invariably  ;  and  animals 
who  have  been  familiar  with  his 
appearance  since  their  birth  are  just 
as  shy  of  him  as  of  any  other  mortal. 
At  present  they  number  nearly  sixty, 
60  it  is  happily  probable  that  they 
will  go  on  increasing  and  multiply- 
ing.    But  at  one  time,  according  to 
the  legend,  the  famous  stock  had 
been  brought  so  low,  that  the  sole 
survivor  was  a  cow  in  calf,  which 
calf,  most  providentially,  proved  a 
male. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  be- 
ginning to  faU  as  we  left  Chilling- 
ham  for  a  dinner  at  Belford,  previous 
to  catching  the  Scotch  express  for 
the  junction,  where  we  got  out  for 
Bedbummouth.  But  we  doubt 
not  our  readers  have  heard  soffi- 
cient  of  the  quiet  little  watering- 
place  by  this  time;  and  as  the 
excursion  towards  the  Border  has 
led  them  so  far  afield,  we  shall  not 
ask  them  to  return  with  us.  Quiet 
and  dull  it  is  undoubtedly;  but  yet 
as  certainly  there  is  a  stimulating 
quality  in  the  air  which  makes  the 
days  there  sufficiently  exhilarating 
to  carry  you  along  through  your 
sojourn  with  sometiiing  more  than 
satisfaction.  And  although  an  air 
that  bites  so  sharply,  and  breezes 
that  cut  like  razors,  might  have  no 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  invalid,  it  is  but  doing 
bare  justice  to  our  doctor  to  say  that 
the  result  in  our  particular  case  was  a 
triumph  for  his  daring  preecriptioD. 
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There  is  no  public  event  which 
creates  more  general  interest,  or, 
we  might  say,  so  much  interest 
throughout  all  classes,  not  only  in 
London  but  in  England,  as  the 
opening  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
Exhibition.  Though  Art  has  never 
attained  any  very  lofty  development 
among  us,  and  though  we  are  con- 
fessedly devoid  of  that  finer  appre- 
ciation which  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  races  more  delicately  oiganised, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
opening  of  Parliament  itself  touches 
with  less  universal  animation  of 
interest  the  general  mind  than  does 
this  yearly  display  to  which  we  all 
look  forward.  Great  and  small 
are  moved  by  the  event.  From 
all  the  comers  of  the  country, 
people  who  are  rich  enough  to  pay 
a  yearly  visit  to  London  reckon 
this  as  one  of  their  inducements; 
and  even  the  hastiest  excursion- 
ist, if  above  the  lowest  level  of 
society,  thinks  it  necessary  to  take 
a  hurried  glance,  if  no  more,  at 
"the  pictm*es."  'So  book,  or  at 
least  no  season  of  books,  so  to  speak, 
ever  receives  the  discussion,  the  at- 
tention, the  public  notice  which 
the  Exhibition  does.  At  every  din- 
ner-table, at  every  summer  assem- 
bly, from  the  receptions  of  duch- 
esses to  suburban  croquet -parties, 
it  is  in  everybody's  mouth.  Every 
one  takes  an  interest,  more  or  less 
understanding  or  ignorant,  in  the 
periodical  show.  From  ten  o'clock 
till  six  the  rooms  are  thronged  with 
an  interested,  eager  crowd,  enduring 
dust,  heat,  and  fatigue  with  more 
placidity  than  in  any  other  haunt, 
and  bearing  upon  their  countenances 


less  of  that  sadness   with  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  English 
have  been  said  to  take  their  pleasure, 
than  you  will  see  in   the    gayest 
ball-room.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
listen  to  the  observations  which 
this  generally  good-natured  throng 
suffers  itself  to  make,  freely  to  per- 
ceive that  its  standard  of  knowledge 
is  not  high.    Not  only  do  the  spec- 
tators often  know  nothing  about  the 
special  excellences  and  capabilities 
of  pictorial  art,  but  they  are  often 
ignorant  even  of  the  well-worn  sub- 
jects in  which  painters  delight,  and 
are  as  innocent  in  respect  to  date 
and  costume  as  heart  could  desire. 
But  yet  there  they  are ;  there  they 
go,  patiently,  cheerfully,  with  warm 
interest   and    pleasure,    day    after 
day,  year  after  year.     In  a  range 
of  twenty  years  or  so — or  let  us 
say  that  quarter  of  a  century  which 
gives  importance  to  a  date,   and 
makes  us  sigh  (yet  smile)  to  think 
how  old  we  are  —  what  masses  of 
people  have  passed  through  these 
rooms,*  what  acres  of  canvas  have 
hung  upon  the  walls,  what  tons  of 
pigments  have  been  consumed  by 
the  painter,  what  changes  of  fash- 
ions have  held  sway  over  the  spec- 
tators !      All  England  has    gazed 
and  talked  and  criticised,  and  the 
Eoyal  Academy  has  held  its  sway 
unbroken,  much  assaulted,  contin- 
ually found  fault  with,  yet  flour- 
ishing and  vigorous  as  ever.     This 
proves  at  least,  if  not  much  true 
knowledge  of  art,  a  most   hearty 
and  wholesome  appetite  for  it  on 
the  part  of  the  public.     Nowhere 
else  is  the   interest   of  the   com- 
mon world  more  lively  or  unfail- 


*  Tlie  matter-of-fact  reader  may  object  that  these  rooms — i.e.  the  tiue  rooms  of 
Burlington  Honse — have  not  been  appropriated  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
their  present  use.  Keyer  mind !  What  we  say  applies  with  equal  justice  to  the  less 
noble  galleries  of  Trafalgar  Square. 
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ing.  The  Italian  peasantry  may 
understand  the  old  masters,  who 
have  given  their  race  its  train- 
ing, better  than  our  working  classes 
could  do.  The  point  is  dubious, 
yet  we  may  concede  it;  but  cer- 
tainly no  public  ever  crowded  a 
modem  exhibition  more  eagerly,  or 
took  to  contemporary  pictures  more 
kindly,  than  does  the  British  crowd. 
If  it  has  a  weakness  for  sentimental 
incident,  and  superficial  prettibess, 
and  commonplace  realism,  these 
simplicities  of  bad  taste  are  natural 
and  pardonable.  But  here  is  evi- 
dently all  the  raw  material  required, 
all  the  fundamental  qualities  neces- 
sary, to  build  up  a  true  enthusiasm 
upon :  real  though  uninstructed  ad- 
miration, lively  faith,  curiosity,  and 
interest.  It  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  more  thoroughly  re- 
presentative crowd  than  this  which 
gathers  daily  within  the  rooms  at 
Burlington  House.  Fashion  in 
wondrous  apparel,  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  those  gods  of  frippery  who 
sway  the  world  out  of  Parisian  first- 
floors  ;  old-fashion  in  equally  mar- 
vellous robes ;  fine  young  men 
about  town,  and  uncouth  striplings 
from  school;  country  people,  city 
people;  men  from  the  clubs,  women 
with  schoolroom  parties;  connois- 
seurs and  speculators — the  one  great 
in  all  the  technicalities  of  art,  the 
other  knowing  to  a  tittle  what  such 
or  such  a  master  will  fetch  at  an 
auction: — ^all  these  together  make 
up  a  crowd  which  is  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  art  which  attracts 
them.  To  almost  all  of  these  the 
Exhibition  is  an  article  of  faith.  To 
miss  it  for  a  year  would  be  worse 
than  many  a  little  moral  peccadillo. 
It  would  throw  them  out,  each  in  his 
or  her  own  circle ;  it  would  bring 
him  or  her  down  in  their  own  esti- 
mation :  even  to  delay  the  first  visit 
to  the  Academy  shows  an  indiffer- 
ence which  few  persons  claiming  to 
be  refined  or  educated  would  like  to 


be  accused  of.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  Englishman  and 
Englishwoman  in  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  in  the  month  of  May. 
A  certain  latitude  may  be  allowed 
about  going  to  church,  but  about 
going  to  the  Academy  none  is  pos- 
sible. What  has  brought  about 
this  simple,  spontaneous,  xmiversal 
sentiment)  It  is  partly  fashion 
perhaps,  partly  curiosity,  partly  a 
real  desire  for  what  is  beautiful,  and 
partly  the  mere  momentum  of  a 
crowd, — the  sweep  of  the  current 
which  carries  all  floating  strays  with 
it.  But  we  fear,  whatever  reason 
may  be  alleged  for  it,  the  persistent 
interest  of  the  public  cannot  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  any  extra- 
ordinary effort  on  the  part  of  onr 
painters  to  elevate  or  to  delight  this 
loyal  and  generous  and  humble- 
minded  crowd. 

These  are  lofty  epithets  to  apply 
to  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  people ; 
but  if  ever  an  audience  deserved  it, 
it  is  this  biggest  of  all  audiences, 
this  always  interested,  indefatigable 
multitude.  When  i^  was  in  its 
highest  flood  there  were  no  exhi- 
bitions ;  and  painters,  perhaps,  were 
more  safe  without  such  a  trying  op- 
portunity of  comparing  themselves 
with  themselve&  The  Madonna 
and  her  divine  infant  might  be 
monotonous ;  but  each  new  repro- 
duction of  the  subject  was  for  a 
different  locality,  with  different  sur- 
roundings and  local  circumstances, 
so  that  the  terrible  ordeal  of  com- 
parison was  avoided  But  when 
we  are  privileged  to  follow  the  same 
hand  through  the  same  subjects  for 
twenty  years  or  so,  it  requires  no 
small  loyalty  of  mind  to  keep  np 
the  same  interest  in  the  twentieth 
reproduction.  Painters,  we  fear, 
labour  under  a  fundamental  error 
on  this  point.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  long  ago  of  a  certain 
modest  and  gentle  artist,  a  little 
Puritanical  in  his  personal  tastes. 
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who  by  some  strange  chance  or 
other  made  a  '^hit"  in  his  youth 
with  a  study  from  the  nude, — a 
nymph  or  Bacchante,  who  can  say? 
ibiything  more  out  of  keeping  with 
the  good  man's  feelings  than  Bac- 
chantes and  nymphs  could  not  be ; 
but  he  went  on  painting  them, 
shocking  his  own  gentle  old-maid- 
enly soul  from  year  to  year :  why  1 
— ^because  he  thought,  and  his  bro- 
ther artists  thought,  that,  haying 
once  made  a  success  in  this  way, ''  it 
was  expected  of  him  "  to  continue. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  impression  is 
Tery  general  in  the  mind  of  paint- 
ers. Kow  and  then  one  breaks 
away  into  a  new  style,  not  as  a 
widening-out  and  expansion  of  his 
work,  an  outlet  for  increasing  fac- 
ulty, but  simply  as  a  new  style,  en- 
forcing the  same  necessity  of  con- 
tinuance as  the  original  style  did. 
Literature  is  happily  far  from  this 
bondage,  for  "style"  in  writing, 
though  one  of  the  greatest  distinc- 
tions of  an  author,  fortunately  con- 
fines itself  to  individuality  of  dic- 
tion, like  the  noble  individuality  of 
manner  which  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  charms  of  society,  and  in- 
volves no  necessary  adherence  to  a 
certain  class  of  subjects,  or  a  certain 
mode  of  treating  them.  If  books 
by  the  same  hand  were  as  like  each 
other  as  a  "  Hook  "  is  to  a  "  Hook," 
or  a  "  Poole "  to  a  «  Poole,"  what 
would  become  of  literature? — yet 
Art  flourishes  under  those  strange 
conditions — at  least  what  we  caJl 
Art  in  the  Royal  Academy.  There- 
fore, we  repeat,  no  audience  of  any 
other  craft  is  so  kind,  so  generous, 
80  loyal,  as  the  crowd  of  spectators 
who  throng  the  rooms  in  Burling- 
ton House  £>r  three  months  of  every 
year. 

The  present  Exhibition  of  itself 
has  several  remarkable  features.  It 
has  not  the  absolute  badness  which 
distinguished  last  yearns  show.  The 
worst  pictures  are  not  at  least  so 


pretentious,  so  ostentatious  in  their 
vileness.  The  best  pictures  are 
more  important ;  the  mediocre  pic- 
tures are — mediocre,  and  no  worse. 
If  it  be  true,  as  some  critics  say, 
that  old  Academicians  may  suc- 
ceed in  producing  the  very  worst 
compositions  ever  hung  on  the 
line,  we  are  comforted  to  think 
that  they  are  veterans  whose  faults 
we  may  mournfully  pass  over 
without  comment.  "Yet  is  the 
strength  of  such  old  men  but  woe 
and  weakness,"  says  the  Psalmist 
It  is  a  pity  for  their  own  sakes 
should  they  call  attention  to  that 
waning  force  of  which  everybody  but 
themselves  is  respectful ;  but  when 
OUT  fathers  sin  in  this  way,  we 
nay  be  allowed  piously  to  pass  by 
on  the  other  side,  breathing  a  kindly 
prayer  that  such  errors  of  judgment 
may  not  be  repeated.  Of  a  great 
number  of  the  Academicians,  how- 
ever, men  not  old,  or  with  any  right 
to  such  indulgence,  it  must  be  said, 
that  had  we  fallen  asleep  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
woke  up  b'ke  another  Eip  van 
Winkle,  on  the  let  of  May  1876, 
in  the  same  spot,  the  evidence  of 
our  eyes  would  go  to  persuade  us 
that  our  doze  had  lasted  but  half 
an  hour.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  wake  up  in  the  same 
spot  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
expanded  space  would  betray  the 
transition  from  Trafalgar  Square  to 
Piccadilly;  but  Messrs  Hook  and 
Horsley,  and  Poole  and  Frith  and 
Elmore,  would  do  nothing  to  en- 
lighten us.  As  we  left  them  in 
serene  possession  each  of  his  bit 
of  sea,  his  heap  of  old  clothes  and 
jingling  armour,  his  mystic  glade, 
his  vulgar  beauty,  so  would  we  find 
them  unchanged.  What  have  these 
painters  gained  by  years  of  labour? 
Nothing,  except  the  weariness  of 
continual  repetition.  And  this  does 
not  take  us  at  all  by  surprise.  As 
sure  as  we  know  Uiat  our  garden 
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beds    will    be    filled    with    red 
geraniunifi   this  fiummer,  like  last 
summer,  and  a  dozen  or  a  hundred 
summers  back,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not — so  sure  are  we  to  find  on 
these  walls  the  self-same  arrange- 
ment of  colour,  and  scenes  so  like 
that   to  know  them  apart  would 
task  the  discrimination  of  the  keen- 
est eye.     Evidently  these  gentle- 
men have  not  done  much  either 
for  themselves  or  us.     Let  us  be 
thankful   that   Mr  E.   M.   Ward, 
having  imprisoned  everybody  that 
could  be  imprisoned,  and  prepared 
all  the  great  unfortunates  of  the 
last    few  centuries  for   their   last 
moments,    has    temporarily    relin- 
quished iJiat  branch  of  the  business, 
and  shows  himself  only  in  slight- 
er subjects,  even  coquetting  with 
water-colour  in   a   manner  which 
shows  some  impatience  of  jog-trot 
and  inclination  towards  the  unfa- 
miliar, and  is  an  infinite  relief  to 
the  looker-on.    Mrs  Ward,  too,  has 
made  a  little  flight  from  the  b^ten 
way  in  the    study  of  water-fowl 
called  "An  Ugly  Duckling,''  which 
shows  both  vigour  and  truth,  and 
is  a  very  engaging  little  picture, 
cool  and  still  among  the  reeds,  and 
full    of   that  quaint  bird-humour 
which  IB  one  of  the  most  amusing 
chapters  of  natural  history.     And 
Mr  Cope,  by  way  of  variety,  has 
given  us  what  tells  like  a  bit  of 
gossip,  and  therefore  bears  a  certain 
interest,  in  the  group  of  portraits 
of  his  big  picture.    It  is  pleasant 
(when  our  withers    are   unwrung 
and  it  is  not  painful)  to  see  how 
the  Academicians  look  when  they 
are  debating  the  feite  of  their  un- 
assured   brethren,    among    whom 
they  divide  what  remains  of  their 
space.     Beyond   these,  so  fetr  as 
our  old  painters  of  the  Academy 
are  concerned,  we  need  not  go. 

There  is  one  fact,  however, 
which  would  make  any  dream- 
passage  from  1856  to  1876  impos- 


sible. The  first  date  was  the  day 
of  the  pre-Baphaelites.  Perhi^ 
that  band  of  hope  are  scaiccJy 
historical  enough  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  inform  the  younger 
generation,  whose  picture-seeing,  or 
whose  gentle  lives  themselvefl,  do 
not  date  so  far  back,  who  the  pre- 
Eaphaelites  were.  They  were  young 
revolutionaries,  dear  children,  full 
of  art  to  the  finger-points,  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  iJso  of  the 
contrariety  of  youth,  as  perhaps 
you  are  now,  longing  to  be  at 
the  throats  of  the  old  fogies  to 
shake  and  startle  them  out  of  old 
fogyism,  but  bewildered  in  their 
minds  a  little  as  to  which  was  the 
best  way  of  picking  up  the  old 
traditions  of  art,  and  serving  them- 
selves heirs  to  a  nobler  system  than 
that  which  had  fallen  into  costume 
andconventionality  before  they  were 
bom  to  set  all  right  The  notable 
expedient  that  occurred  to  these 
young  souls  at  last,  and  captivated 
them,  was  to  make  a  great  leap 
backwards,  abolish  perspective  and 
all  the  modem  oracles,  and  begin 
their  lineage  again  before  BaphaeL 
In  their  youthful  assurance  they 
scorned  at  that  divine  painter  and 
at  the  divinest  beauty  which  he 
was  supposed  to  love  too  welL 
Kot  for  them  was  the  weak  pur- 
suit of  the  lovely;  what  they  vowed 
themselves  to  was  the  noble,  the 
heroic,  the  true.  Alas  for  all  those 
fair  delusions  of  life's  b^^inning! 
Where  ar6  the  pre-Baphaelites  nowt 
Had  we  woke  up  as  we  have  imag- 
ined, notwithstanding  the  familiar 
certainty  breathed  upon  us  from 
the  Friths  and  the  Pooles,  a  qualm 
of  wonder  would  have  crossed  our 
souL  Where  is  that  brotherhood, 
that  hopeful  band  of  young  cra- 
saders,  that  School  of  the  Future! 
Gone  like  snow  from  the  dyke, 
like  last  yearns  frosts  (which  are, 
however,  more  unwilling  to  go). 
The  vulgar  splendour  which  lingers 
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about  that  t)nlliant  array  of  por- 
traits with  which  Mr  MiUais 
covers  so  much  wall,  is  all  that 
remains  of  them  inside  the  Aca- 
demy. Outside  there  are  Mr 
Holman  Hunt's  elaborate  and  far- 
fetched compositions,  trifling,  and 
tedious  from  over-care,  and  those 
choice  and  recondite  marvels  of  art 
which  Mr  Eossetti  and  his  school 
show  to  the  initiated  in  the 
half  light  of  their  studios,  scorning 
the  homely  day  and  common  eye. 
And  this  is  alL  Once  (dear  young 
people,  this  is  for  you)  it  seemed 
Mr  Millais's  special  gift  to  express 
what  was  intensest  in  human  feeling, 
the  struggle  of  love  with  a  great 
purpose,  the  half  madness  of  anguish 
and  terror  suddenly  turned  into  re- 
lief and  calm.  Once  all  that  was 
solemn  and  suggestive  in  the  deeper 
awes  of  religion  seemed  to  wait  upon 
the  reverent  hand  of  the  painter 
who  tracked  the  innocent  sin-bearer 
into  the  desolation  of  the  wilderness. 
All  that  is  over  nowadays.  Truth 
has  dropped  into  middle  age,  into 
money-making,  and  an  easy  swing 
of  labour ;  or  into  ascetical  minute- 
ness and  indiscrimination.  The 
pre-Eaphaelites  have  gone  out  like 
a  sputtering  taper.  No  spring,  no 
morrow,  no  resurrection  comes  to 
them.  They  are  gone  on  the 
mountain,  and  lost  in  the  forest; 
they  are  dead  as  red  herrings. 
They  have  not  abolished  perspec- 
tive nor  put  down  prettiness,  but 
they  are  over  and  done  with  in 
their  own  persons;  so  fleeting,  so 
foolish,  are  the  hopes  of  men ! 

This  is  the  one  great  thing  dif- 
ferent in  these  twenty  years.  There 
are  some  new  things,  and  there  is  a 
new  school,  another  band  of  hope, 
to  take  up  their  traditions ;  but  the 
previous  brotherhood  is  over,  and  it 
is  very  melancholy  that  it  should  be 
over.  Look  at  Mr  Millais  now :  he 
could  once  touch  those  higher  strings 
which  vibrate  through  the  very  soul. 


Once  he  could  show  us  how  hearts 
work,  how  they  struggle,  and  by 
what  means  they  get  the  mastery. 
Who  does  not  remember  the 
tenderness  of  love  in  that  worn, 
blue  -  bearded  Huguenot,  grieved 
only  to  disappoint  the  poor  girl's 
fond  expedient  of  anguish,  not  to 
risk  his  life ;  and  that  hard  self- 
repression  of  the  weary  wife,  all 
worn  with  the  labour  of  her  mis- 
sion, thrusting  her  order  of  release 
into  the  jailer's  flEtce,  almost  inso- 
lent in  intense  self-restraint  of  that 
love,  and  joy,  and  woe,  which  were 
ready  to  burst  out  in  passionate 
floods  if  but  the  danger  were  over  ? 
Look  at  him  now.  A  hearty,  healthy, 
little  girl  is  she  whom  the  painter 
calls  "Forbidden  Fruit;"  but  she 
does  not  care  even  for  her  apple, 
much  less  for  anything  more  ethereal 
in  the  very  commonplace  world  she 
has  been  born  into.  Her  Grace  of 
Westminster  is  splendid  in  golden 
crown  of  hair,  and  ample  demon- 
stration of  mature  beauty,  no 
thanks  to  Mr  Millais ;  and  Mrs  Se- 
bastian Schlesinger  is  very  tired, 
either  of  her  sitting  or  of  some- 
thing else :  that  is  all.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  handsome,  pensive  face  is 
weary  too.  He  looks  as  if  he  had 
met  with  some  sentimental  disap- 
pointment, instead  of  having  just 
received  the  greatest  honour  that 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  English 
nobleman.  The  countenances  of 
these  last  two  sitters  seem  to  con- 
vey a  kind  of  tacit  reproach  to  Mr 
MiUais  for  having  painted  them,  or 
to  us  for  staring  at  them.  But  it  is 
not  our  fault.  And  this  is  all  that 
genius  has  come  to — genius  which 
was  revolutionary  in  its  youth,  and 
carried  the  very  standard  of  vague 
rebellion !  Alas,  we  repeat,  for  the 
illusions  of  life's  beginning!  The 
pre  -  EaphaeHtes  have  painfully 
found  out  the  length  of  their  tether, 
and  painfully  made  us  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  the  new  school  which 
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was  to  arise  from  their  initiative  is 
no  nearer  than  ever. 

The  new  school  which  has  really 
risen  has  an  entirely  different  aim 
— an  aim  which  we  cannot  but  feel 
to  be  less  high  intellectually,  not- 
withstanding the  perhaps  more 
thorough  technical  training  and 
skill  of  manipulation  which  is  re- 
quired to  attain  even  a  moderate 
success  in  this  freshest  crusade  of 
Art-reformation.  When  Mr  Millais 
won  his  early  triumphs,  and  flat- 
tered us  with  apparent  lights  of 
real  genius,  the  effect  he  produced 
was  by  the  noblest  means — the 
representation  of  life  and  emotion, 
if  not  actually  of  our  own  day, 
yet  within  our  reach  and  sympa- 
thetic comprehension.  This  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  generally 
given  up  nowadays.  What  the 
Koyal  Academy  supposes  to  be  fit 
illustration  of  modem  English  life 
may  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
gaudy  paintings  of  the  tearboard 
species,  with  names  to  correspond ; 
— the  "  Honeymoon,"  for  example, 
where  a  florid  young  Philistine  in 
his  new  marriage-clothes  is  point- 
ing out  to  a  flounced  and  decorated 
young  woman  in  all  the  shine  of  the 
trousseau^  the  (apparent)  announce- 
ment of  their  marriage  in  the  morn- 
ing papers;  the  "First-born,"  a  simi- 
lar young  woman,  got  up  with  equal 
elaboration,  though  the  glories  of 
the  trousseau  might  be  supposed 
a  Uttle  dimmed  by  that  time,  and 
contemplating  with  imbecile  grati- 
fication a  fat  baby  on  the  floor, 
which  leers  up  at  her  like  a  little 
satyr;  and  most  flagrant  .of  all, 
such  vulgar  compositions  as  the 
"  New  Curate,"  which  occupies 
about  as  much  room  as  Eaphael 
wanted  for  his  great  San  Sisto  pic- 
tures, or  Murillo  for  the  *^  Assump- 
tion." To  say  that  Art  could  go  no 
lower  is  still  to  say  too  much ;  for 
this  insane  effort  of  wasted  labour 
is  not  art.     It  is  not  good  enough, 


we  were  about  to  say,  for  a  magazine 
illustration;  but  when  we  remember 
the  delicate  grace  of  these  aketdies 
by  Mr  Frederick  Walker  so  lately 
exhibited  in  all  their  minute  and 
fastidious  replications,  which  were 
intended  for  no  longer  immortality 
than  that  of  a  magazine,  it  seems 
profieme  to  place  anything  so  paltry 
and  so  banal  as  tiiis  in  possible 
competition  with  such  productions 
The  <'New  Curate"  would  be  weak 
in  the  'Graphic,'  scaicelj  good 
enough  for  the  '  Illustrated  Kews ;' 
and  what  right  it  has  to  a  place  in 
the  Academy — on  *'  the  line,"  if  we 
recollect  rightly — the  most  charit- 
able critic  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say. 
This,  however,  apparently  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  our  modem  authorities, 
the  best  kind  of  treatment  of  which 
so  vulgar  a  thing  as  ordinary  life  is 
susceptible.  We  ouiselvee  think  bet- 
ter of  our  common  existence.  It  has 
been  the  source  of  perennial  inspira- 
tion to  literature,  and  it  has  not  been 
despised  by  Art  in  its  best  periods, 
although  we  confess  that  it  has 
never  supplied  the  requirements  of 
that  more  exigeanie  muse  to  the  same 
degree.  But  surely  the  pictorial  ele- 
ment cannot  be  wanting  where  all 
the  untutored  graces  of  childhood, 
and  all  the  shy  or  bold,  or  shy  and 
bold  together,  vagaries  of  youth  are 
to  be  found  at  every  door,  on  every 
roadside ;  and  where  sorrow  and  joy, 
and  scorn  and  hate  and  love,  abound 
as  in  the  most  heroic  circumstances. 
Where  did  Italy  find  the  divine 
groups  of  its  most  perfect  achieve- 
ment, but  in  the  young  peasant 
mothers  and  babies,  in  each  of 
whom  at  some  exquisite  moment,  as 
in  every  young  mother  and  child,  so 
long  as  nature  lasts,  some  shadow  of 
that  heavenly  union  is  visible  to 
seeing  eyes  t  It  is  the  eyes  to  see 
that  are  wanting.  It  is  not  that 
the  pathos  and  the  nobleness  and 
beauty  of  life  have  gone  out  with 
its  fine  clothes,  but  that  even  the 
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inBtractoTS  of  the  age  have  fallen 
back  upon  satin  and  velvet  and  all 
manner  of  ^ppery  as  no  doubt 
easier  to  represent,  and  on  the 
whole  more  profitable,  than  the 
diviner  liveries  of  the  soul  and 
heart. 

Thus  it  has  happened,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  last  revolutionaries, 
going  farther  back  for  their  inspira- 
tion than  the  fallen  pre-Eaphaelites, 
have   turned  to  the  principles  of 
another  branch  of  art,  rejecting,  or 
at  least    placing  on  a    secondary 
level,  the  tenets  of  their  own  spe- 
cial craft.     The  stony  yet  sensuous 
beauty  of  old  Greece,  and  the  fables 
of  an  age  unlike  our  own  in  all  its 
habits  of  thought,  as  in  every  belief 
and  custom,  are  only  the  appropriate 
subjects  of  this  change  of  artistic 
system,  not    its    origin  or  cause. 
Mr  Leighton  and  Mr  Poynter  have 
not    inaugurated    a    rebellion    of 
method,  but  a    change  of  funda- 
mental principle.     They  have  put 
aside  all  the  anxious  expedients  of 
realism,  the  struggle  for  probability 
and  harmony  with  ordinary  rules, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  moral  or 
intellectual  meaning  for  which  the 
art  of  painting  once  used  to  strive. 
Beauty    alone,    and    for    herself, 
boldly  conventional,  daringly  dis- 
joined from  the  actual,  and  even 
the  possible,  is  their  idol  and  aim. 
The  pre-Eaphaelite  had  a  kind  of 
preference  (or,  at  least,  was  jocu- 
larly supposed  to  have,  with  some 
reason)  for  the  ugly,  as  being  pre- 
sumably more  near  the  truth  than 
any  ideal  loveliness.     The  classi- 
cist, however,  boldly  defies  fact,  and 
strains  all  his  power  to  attain  to 
that  dazzling  effect  of  sheer  beauty, 
which  is  more  instantaneously  felt 
than  any  other  power.     Soul  and 
sentiment  were  in  the  very  creed  of 
the  one,  a  fundamental  part  of  it ; 
but  graceful  outlines  of  form,  fair 
curves  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  fine 
combinations  of  colour,  are  the  doc- 


trine of  the  other,  eclipsing  all 
higher  motif.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  schools  is  like  the 
difference  between  the  ages  to 
which  each  in  turn  has  chosen  to 
attach  itself.  The  Gothic  and 
medieval  epoch  was  all  one  struggle 
— a  struggle  to  evolve  truth  out  of 
chaos,  to  conduct  goodness  through 
the  gloom  of  surrounding  badness, 
and  to  strain  all  the  rudimentary 
means  of  expression  it  possessed,  in 
order  to  represent  nature  faithfully, 
or  to  invent  and  discover  that  some- 
thing above  nature,  the  divinity 
which  was  not  simple  beauty,  which 
sometimes  even  was  not  beauty  at  all^ 
yet  above  and  beyond  it,  which  could 
triumph  over  carnal  grace  itself  by 
revelations  of  the  souL  But  Greece 
had  possession  of  an  art  which 
was  not  mdimentaiy,  but  perfect 
Painting  has  advanced  in  all  its 
accessories  and  appliances,  but 
sculpture  has  not  advanced.  The 
tools  of  Giotto  answered  but  poorly 
to  his  inspiration,  but  the  tools  of 
Phidias  served  him  to  perfection. 
It  is  of  these  last,  though  with  a  dif> 
ference,  that  the  painter  serves  him- 
self heir  in  this  new  attempt  to  bring 
fresh  life  into  his  noble  trade.  The 
consequence  is,  a  profound  and  deep- 
reaching  change  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  works  which  are 
thus  adapted  from  another  branch 
of  art.  The  "  Daphnephoria  "  is  an 
admirable  instance  of  this  change^ 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  this  year's  Exhibition. 
Mr  Leighton's  great  picture  makes 
no  attempt  at  deceiving  the  eye  by 
fictitious  depths  of  perspective.  It 
is  the  decoration  of  a  flat-surface 
wall  painting,  boldly  prodaiming 
itself  to  be  what  it  is — the  adorn- 
ment of  an  even  level,  not  the  coun- 
terfeit of  a  hollow  one.  This  frank- 
ness of  intention  changes  every- 
thing. It  excludes  all  but  the 
simplest  atmospheric  effects.  It 
makes  realism  in  the  background 
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and  accessories  unnecessary  or  even 
false  to  the  aim  of  the  production. 
Without  taking  all  this  into  con- 
sideration, the  spectator  will  not 
form  a  just  idea  of  such  a  picture. 
He  will  miss  the  depth,  the  air,  the 
illusion  which  much  inferior  work 
possesses,  but  which  this  does  not 
pretend  to  possess  —  nay,  refuses 
to  attempt.  Opinions  may  differ  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  thus  limiting 
the  painter's  aims,  and  bringing  the 
restrictions  necessary  to  marble  into 
the  canvas,  which  has  other  and 
more  liberal  laws  of  its  own ;  but, 
at  all  events,  this  is  the  honest 
purpose  of  the  picture,  and  it  is 
only  by  keeping  this  intention  in 
mind  that  we  can  really  judge  of 
its  success. 

The  ''Daphnephoria"  is  a  proces- 
sion of  worshippers  of  Apollo,  singing 
the  sun-god's  praise  as  they  march 
along  in  attendance  upon  the  priest 
who  heads  the  line.  An  almost  nak- 
ed youth  goes  before  him  bearing  the 
emblems  of  the  worship,  and  behind 
him  are  two  other  scantily-clothed 
male  figures,  with  their  backs  to  the 
spectator,  affording  him  the  contrast 
of  round  and  dimpled  flesh  with 
the  draped  Chorus  who  come  on  be- 
hind chanting  their  canticle.  The 
priest  himself  is  also  closely  draped, 
wrapped  round  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  majestic  but  indefinite  garment, 
from  the  snowy  white  of  which  his 
dark  head  rises  lofty,  yet  half  femi- 
nine, in  the  smoothness  and  downy 
bloom  of  adolescence,  just  on  the 
verge  of  manhood.  His  is  the  kind 
of  youth  out  of  which  Fra  Angelico 
and  Perugino  framed  their  angels — 
adding  some  secret  of  celestial  grace, 
which  made  no  question  of  sex  pos- 
sible, to  the  radiant  young  Gabriels 
and  Michaels ;  the  question  of  sex, 
however,  is  made  very  distinct  by 
Mr  Leighton,  and  the  femininity 
yet  manhood  of  this  voluptuous  fig- 
ure is  one  of  the  least  pleasant  yet 
most  characteristic  features  in  the 


picture.  The  Chorus  behind,  in  which 
lies  the  chief  form  and  individuality 
of  the  work,  has  been  subjected  to 
very  severe  criticism.  They  are 
singing,  and  they  have  their  mouths 
open,  a  sufficiently  uncomfortable 
circumstance.  Apparently  Mr  Leigh- 
ton  thinks  himself  able  to  manage 
this  peculiar  aspect  of  the  human 
countenance;  for  the  same  thing  oc- 
curs in  the  first  production  by  which 
he  gained  his  laurels,  the  fine  pro- 
cession of  Cimabue's  triumph,  which 
brought  him  into  notice  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  Here,  as  there,  the  singes 
open  their  mouths  with  admirable 
science  and  zeal,  and  sing  with 
a  wiU.  An  English  choir-master 
might  despair  of  ever  getting  his 
pupils  into  such  training.  But 
there  are  critics  who  find  the  result 
grotesque — as,  indeed,  it  sounds 
when  you  hear  of  two  rows  of  fig- 
ures with  open  mouths,  into  which 
you  could  thrust  sweetmeats  were 
you  playfully  disposed.  The  effect, 
however,  in  the  picture  is  not  at  all 
grotesque ;  and  it  adds  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  straightforwardness  of 
the  idea,  and  strengthens  the  whole 
economy  of  the  picture.  Fore- 
most comes  a  line  of  children, 
their  heads  well  held  up,  their 
mouths  well  open ;  and  nothing  is 
better  in  the  whole  composition 
than  the  delightful  little  creature 
nearest  to  the  spectator,  who  thrusts 
out  its  foot  from  beneath  its  drap- 
ery, in  all  the  eneigy  of  the 
march — a  little  lyric  in  its  own 
person,  keeping  time  to  the  song. 
Behind  are  the  full-grown  maiden 
figures  in  the  same  perfect  and  un- 
blemished stage  of  existence  as  is 
the  young  Daphnephoros,  more  con- 
scious yet  more  absorbed  than  the 
children,  carrying  on  the  rhythmic 
measure  in  a  more  pensive  tone, 
with  hints  of  passionate  feeling 
underneath.  On  they  come,  with 
such  a  slight  sway  and  movement 
as  the  music  and  the  march  de- 
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mand ;  behind  them  a  conventional 
glimmer  of  flat  sky,  a  vision  of  a 
tree  or  two,  a  group  of  spectators 
pausing  on  the  roadside  to  watch 
the  procession  as  it  passes — one  of 
whom  regards  with  somewhat  rude 
admiration — another  with  pensive 
enthusiasm — the  line  of  beautiful 
figures   passing  by.      The  picture 
holds  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
laige  room  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  its 
place.     There  is  no  air  nor  distance, 
but  just  enough  indication  of  atmo- 
sphere to  make  us  feel  a  sensation 
of  warmth  and   subdued  sunshine 
doubly  delightful    in    this    chilly 
season.     It    has    its  defects;  and 
it  is  possible  that  did  we  live  in 
the  daily  company  of  this  musical 
march,  we  might  get  tired  and  irri- 
tated by  that  line  of  open  mouths 
in  the  long-run ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  first  impression  made  by 
it,  is  worthy  of  the  labour  and  effort 
which  so  conscientious  a  piece  of 
work  must  have  cost     It  reminds 
us  in  some  degree  of  the  friezes 
of  Donatello  and  Luca  della  Eob- 
bia,    and    might   serve  the    same 
purpose   in    some   noble   chamber 
dedicated   to    music,   which   they 
were  intended  to  serve  in  the  splen- 
did dimness  of  the  old  cathedral 
in  Florence ;  helping  with  fine  sug- 
gestion of  the  eye  the  heavenly 
art  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
ear,  and  weaving  a  harmony,  almost 
a  melody,   of  colour  and   mystic 
movement,  "  of  woven  paces  and 
of  waving  hands,"  round  the  fair 
walls  that  concentrated  and   kept 
in  the  sweetness  of  great  organ  and 
greater    song.     We    do    not    sup- 
pose Mr  Leighton  could  think  it 
possible  to  dedicate  his  genius  to 
a  better  use. 

The  defects  of  this  remarkable 
picture  are,  however,  as  evident  as 
its  beauty.  Compare  it  with  the 
friezes  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  how  infinite  is  the  variety,  how 
vigorous  the  life,  of  the  old  Italian 


marble  in  comparison  !   What  force, 
what  character,   what    nationality 
even,  in  the  bold  groups,  spoiled 
by  no   over-refinement,  rustic  yet 
heroic,  overflowing  with  life  and 
mirth  and  enjoyment!     Before  this 
native  vigour  Mr  Leighton's  Chorus 
pales  into  shadows.     The  Tuscan 
artists  dared    do    more   than    the 
English  painter — they  ventured  to 
pour  their  own  warm  blood  into 
the  too  passionless  outline  of  the 
older  art,  and  warm   it  with   the 
glowing  of  that  morning's  sun.  They 
cared  as  little  for    correctness  of 
detail  as  Mr  Leighton  cares  much 
— ^for  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  draperies  he  employs  are  correct, 
since  no  other  motive  could  surely 
have  led  him  to  hamper  his  figures 
with  those  vague  and  cumbrous  pina- 
fores of  drapery,  which   evidently 
have  no  back  to  them  or  fastening 
of  any  kind,  but  are  held  painfully 
on  in  front  as  a  precaution  of  decen- 
cy.    How  any  human  creatures  in 
their  senses  could  be  made  to  worry 
themselves  with  such  flimsy  and 
troublesome  semi-clothing,  it  seems 
very  hard  to  divine,  for  grace  is 
not  in  it,  nor  does  it  suggest  any- 
thing but  embarrassment  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  wearer.     If  this  is  true 
Greek  drapery,  the  mother  country 
of  art  must  have  been  sadly  left  to 
herself  in  the  matter  of  clothes;  and 
no  true  end  can  be  served  in  deco- 
rative art  by  over-faithfulness  to  fact 
in  such  a  detail     Faithfulneas  to 
fact,  in  short,  is  out  of  place  alto- 
gether here;  and  if  the  Daphne- 
phoria  really  wore  these  pinafores, 
Mr    Leighton    might   have  nobly 
dared  and  given  them  something 
better.     Our  favourite  urchin  (the 
word  surely  applies  to  both  sexes  ?) 
in  the  front  indeed  lifts  her  little 
sturdy  leg  with  all  the  more  char- 
racter,  and  stumps  along  with  all 
the  greater  energy,  for  the  trouble- 
some apron  which  veils  her ;  but 
our  sole  feeling    with    the    other 
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figures  is,  that  they  would  be  but 
too  happy  to  drop  their  garments 
altogether — ^though  that  would  not 
do,  would  not  be  nice,  nor  very  fit 
for  the  eyes  of  the  Academy,  as 
Mr  Leighton  evidently  feels  ! 

We  must  not  complain  in  the  same 
breath  that  the  flesh -tints  want 
the  warmth  which  the  sun  of  Greece 
would  certainly  give ;  for  if  he  per- 
mits himself  the  whiteness  of  the 
north,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  he  should  permit  himself  the 
freedom  in  other  details  which  we 
advocate.  The  Donatello  and  Delia 
Eobbia  groups  are  the  best  exam- 
ples possible  of  the  advantage  to  bo 
gained  by  pouring  the  wine  of  con- 
temporary existence,  sparkling  and 
fragrant,  into  those  classic  forms 
which  vindicate  their  own  immor- 
tality by  supporting  the  transfusion 
from  age  to  age. 

The  other  great  picture  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  « Atalante "  of  Mr 
Poynter,  is  of  the  same  character. 
Here,  however,  a  story  is  told,  and 
dramatic  action,  of  what  ought  to 
be  almost  a  violent  kind,  is  brought 
in.  Atalanta,  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  race  upon  which  her  maiden 
liberty  depends,  stoops  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple  which  her  lover 
has  thrown  in  her  way.  The  goal 
is  in  view,  the  pathway  clear,  the 
spectators  hanging  breathless  on  the 
issue  of  the  race.  Milanion,  with 
panting  breath  half  arrested,  with 
eye  alert  to  see  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  and  with  another  apple 
stiU  in  reserve  to  throw,  speeds  on- 
ward as  she  stoops.  It  is  the  criti- 
cal moment,  and  all  the  spectators 
perceive  that  she  is  losing  just  that 
step  ahead,  which  was  her  only 
chance  against  so  vigorous  a  runner. 
We  are  told  that  Atalanta  herself  is 
a  marvel  of  arrested  movement,  and 
that  everything  is  anatomically 
correct  in  the  sweep  of  the  figure 
bent  back  upon  itself;  but  it  re- 
quires a  very  educated  eye  to  per- 


ceive this,  and  we  fear  the  effect 
upon  the  ordinary  spectator  of  these 
complicated  limbs  and  gauzes  of 
flying  drapery  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  vulgar  criticism  that, 
raised  upright,  she  would  far  exceed 
the  dimensions  of  her  frame,  is 
scarce  worth  regarding ;  but  it  is  of 
more  importance  that  she  gives  the 
impression,  at  all  events  at  the  first 
glance,  of  being  taller  than  her 
competitor,  whose  finely-knit  frame 
and  nervous  strength  is  unmarred 
by  any  contortion.  As  for  any 
moral  expressionin  the  countenances 
of  these  two  strange  impersonations 
of  Greek  feeling,  that  is  not  to  be 
looked  for,  and  its  absence  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  subject. 
The  modern  idea  of  the  theme 
would  demand  such  eager  passion  in 
the  lover,  and  such  fierce  union  of 
virgin  pride  and  almost-cmelty  with 
the  curiosity  and  covetousneas  that 
could  be  tempted  by  that  golden 
toy,  in  the  other — as  would  task  to 
the  utmost  the  resources  of  paint- 
ing ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  to  the 
rendering  of  the  Greek  in  which 
MUanion  wins  Atalanta,  without 
any  thought  of  the  unfortunates 
who  had  gone  before  him,  and  who 
have  not  won.  The  simple  and 
primitive  principles  of  dramatic 
action  at  that  early  period  do  not 
require  any  analysis  of  feeling, 
still  less  any  damping  influence  of 
reflection;  and  the  lover^s  mind  is 
as  easy  about  his  predecessors  as  is 
that  of  the  fierce  virgin  who  has 
sacrificed  them;  so  that,  barring 
some  necessary  watchfulness  in  the 
athlete's  face,  as  he  glances  back 
sidelong  without  a  moment's  pause, 
we  have  no  complications  to  deal 
with  except  those  of  tint  and 
drapery,  which  are  for  the  moment 
perplexing  enough.  But  modem 
and  ancient  art  find  a  meeting-plaee 
in  the  passionate  interest  of  the 
nearest  group  of  spectators,  all  of 
whom  perceive  the  fatal  mistake  of 
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the  princess,  but  are  too  breathless 
with  excitement  to  warn  her.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  is  wise 
on  the  part  of  the  painter  to  have 
thus  broken  forth — is  it  from  want 
of  thought  ? — ^into  modernism,  l^o- 
thing  could  be  finer  than  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  feeling  in  this  group 
— from  the  fierce  passion  of  the  young 
man  seated  on  the  base  of  the  pillar, 
who  is  infinitely  more  excited  and 
breathless  than  the  cool  Milanion, 
to  the  scared  looks  of  the  women 
and  children  who  press  against  the 
railings.  Public  feeling,  it  is  evi- 
dent, was  all  on  Atalanta's  side, 
and  her  error  of  judgment  rouses 
her  partisans  to  a  half-wrathful 
despair.  Their  breath  comes  short, 
their  faces  pale  or  redden,  their 
bosoms  swell — all  which  strain  of 
sentiment,  almost  reaching  the 
height  of  passion,  throws  into 
stronger  relief  the  absence  of  pas- 
sion in  the  chief  actors,  who  do  not 
seem  even  strained  by  their  exer- 
tions, and  have  none  of  the  panting 
of  physical  excitement  about  them. 
Milanion  has  not  turned  a  hair,  and 
even  the  forward  puff  of  Atalanta's 
drapery  has  nothing  violent  in  it, 
nor  are  her  lips  parted  by  the  eager 
breath  of  speed.  They  take  it  calm- 
ly enough — ^but  the  lookers-on  do 
not  take  it  calmly;  and  the  contrast 
is  too  great.  The  extreme  emotion 
of  the  latter  dispels  the  stillness  of 
decorative  effect  which  is  in  the 
central  figures.  It  elevates  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  but  impairs 
ornamentally  the  perfection  of  the 
work.  The  spectators  are  of  the 
modem  world, — a  group,  l^t  us  say, 
of  hot  Italians  ready  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  run- 
ners and  contest  the  race  over 
again — not  a  statuesque  marble 
public,  fit  background  for  the  classic 
strife. 

But'^with  this  drawback — ^which 
is  scarcely  a  drawback,  rather  a  bold 
exercise  of  poetic  privily  at  the 


risk  of  correctness — Mr  Poynter's 
picture  separates  itself  nobly  from 
its  conventional  surroundings.  It 
has  qualities  of  greatness  in  it 
which  the  timid  and  unimaginative 
art  of  the  period  never  reaches,  and 
makes  a  little  space  for  itself,  a 
kind  of  atmosphere  around  it — 
though  atmospheric  effect  is  not 
among  its  aims — which  discourages 
all  petty  criticism.  The  manner  may 
be  unpleasing  to  many,  the  subject 
equally  unknown  and  uninteresting 
to  the  crowd;  but  of  all  qualities 
this  of  greatness  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  to  the  interests  of 
art.  Pettiness  is  everywhere  around 
us.  From  the  waUs  of  the  Exhi- 
bition to  the  details  of  life,  the 
small,  the  minute,  the  trifiiug, 
always  surround  us.  Once  in  a 
way  to  escape  to  something  which — 
if  it  means  not  much  that  has  any 
reference  to  our  existence  or  to  any 
other  practicable  existence  under- 
neath the  glimpses  of  the  moon — 
has  yet  some  higher  aim,  some 
grace  of  noble  conception  and 
worthy  effort,  is  worth  while  as 
a  sensation.  This  is  about  all  Mr 
Poynter  is  likely  to  do  by  his 
"Atalanta" — but  he  has  done  it. 
Perhaps  if  he  too  would  condescend 
to  find  out  some  way  by  which 
English  flesh  and  blood,  and  mod- 
em incident,  and  the  passion  and 
effort  of  our  own  world,  might  be 
conjoined  to  all  that  is  truest  and 
most  noble  in  Greek,  he  might  do 
still  more  for  us ;  and  such  an  at- 
tempt would  be  worth  the  greatest 
artist's  wbile. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  only  pic- 
tures in  the  present  Exhibition 
which  can  be  called  great  Mr 
Armitage  exhibits  a  "  Last  Supper  " 
in  painful  comparison  with  various 
others  which  the  spectator  will  re- 
call to  himself,  in  which  the  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  real  and  the 
ideal  is  carried  to  a  disagreeable 
length,   and   profime    recoUections 
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of  a  cartoon   in   'Poncli'  mingle 
with,  other  memories  more  rever- 
ential.    And  we  cannot  say  that 
Mr  Gk)odaU'8  « Holy  Family  "  im- 
presses us  as  it  ought.     It  wants 
the  naturalness  and  sweetness  of  his 
young  Ass3rrian  shepherdess  of  last 
year.  The  aim  is  higher;  but  some- 
thing more  than  the  rustical  pastoral 
picturesqueness  which  sufficed  for 
the  young  Bachel  leading  her  sheep, 
is  necessary  for  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  that  Iciant  whom  the  highest  of 
artists  have  loved  to  depict  in  every 
possible  attitude.     Evidently  reli- 
gious painting  is  painfully  at  a  loss 
in  our  days.     !No  bishop  living,  no 
humble  priest  however   apostolic, 
can  compose  prayers  which  come 
within  the  possibility  of  compari- 
son with  the  sublime  yet  simple 
supplications  of  an  earlier  age ;  and 
so  no  artist  seems  capable  of  just 
that  mixture  of  natural  life  and 
heavenly  sentiment  which  makes 
a  religious  painter.     Whether  the 
gift  will  ever  come  back  again  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prophesy.    Its 
best  chance  would  be  if  there  should 
come,  in  the  whirligig  of  time,  a 
return  to  the  traditions  of  primitive 
piety,  and  a  revolt  against  all  those 
rationalising  influences  which  dis- 
courage the  simplicity  of  faith.     If 
such  a  reformation,  when  it  comes, 
should  be  of  a  Puritanical  character. 
Art,  of  course,  will  not  profit  by  it; 
but  if  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
High  Church  influence  should  go  on 
as  it  has  been  doing,  no  doubt  the 
future  will  bring  us  a  new  school 
of  religious  painters.     Appearances 
at  present  do  not  promise  anything 
very  lofty — but  saints  and  martyr- 
doms may  at  least  be  a  trifle  better 
than   "First-boms"  and  "Honey- 
moons."   The  time  for  the  change 
has  not  yet  arrived,  however ;  and 
religious    art   is   confined   to    the 
semi-Scriptural  studies  of  Mr  Good- 
all,     the    rude    and    semi  -  comic 
though  well-intentioned  groups  of 


Mr  Armitage,  and  the  weak  pretti- 
ness  of  Mr  Dobson.  Kobody  else 
makes  any  sustained  attempt  at 
subjects  which  once  were  the  most 
studied  in  art 

The  lighter  subjects,  howeyer,  of 
drawing-room  popularity  are  to  be 
found    in   abundance.      A   pretty 
story   prettily   painted    is    fdways 
popular,  whether  it  contains  any 
very    profound    views    of    human 
nature  or  not;  and  when  such  a 
subject   which   appeals    to    all   is 
painted  as  Mr  Leslie  knows  how 
to  paint,  the  approbation  is  almost 
universal,    coming    at    once    &om 
those  whose  opinion  is  worth  hav- 
ing, and  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
crowd  whose    opinion  is  entirely 
without  value.     Such  a  picture  is 
"  My  Duty  to  my  Neighbour."    It 
has  not  the  higher  touch  of  senti- 
ment which  was  in  his  charming 
study  of  "  School-girls  "  last  year, 
where  the  young  adventurer  upon 
life  was  presented  to   us  coming 
back  a  little  troubled  and  saddened 
after   a   first   voyage   upon    those 
stormy  waters,  to  the  wondering 
admiration  of  all  classes  of  her  old 
playfellows,  the  elder  girls  looking 
upon  her  with  a  hopeful  envy,  the 
little  ones  with  sweet  awe  and  in- 
nocent   admiration.     The   present 
picture  is  a  simple  domestic  scene : 
a  tall  maiden,  sweet  and  demure  in 
the  dignity  of  seventeen,  hearing  a 
big  girl  of  twelve  her  Catechism, 
while  the  brother,  a  step  younger, 
and  other  smaller  members  of  the 
party,  look  on.     It  is  nothing,  and 
yet  how  much  soft  beauty  is  in  it  1 
— tranquil  afternoon  light,  pretty 
authority,  pretty  half-submission,  a 
touch  of  languor,  a  delicate  sugg^- 
tiveness.     The  treatment  is  some- 
what flat,  and  the  brass  fender  against 
which  the  boy  leans,  in  his  old-£i8h- 
ioned  costume,  is  painfully  distinct 
and  hurts  the  eye,  giving  the  specta- 
tor a  false  impression  of  shallowness 
in  the  room,  which  is  contradicted 
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by  the  cool  depth  of  space  in  which 
the  elder  sister  sits,  a  serene  young 
princess,  to  whom  the  Catechiean  and 
all  its  straining  of  memory  is  among 
the  things  of  the  past  Something 
in  Mr  Leslie's  vein,  less  refined,  yet 
with  more  vigour  and  rustic  force 
in  them,  are  the  pictures  of  Mr 
Perugini,  who  has  made  a  great 
step  to  the  ^nt  this  year.  His 
two  peasant  girls  in  the  path  by 
the  corn,  "  Rivals,"  are  charmingly 
piquant  and  effective.  There  is 
no  indication  of  the  source  of  the 
rivalry,  but  the  softer  and  least 
handsome  of  the  two  looks  with 
deprecating  gentleness  which  speaks 
of  success,  into  the  face  of  the  de- 
fiant beauty  who  confronts  her,  bit- 
ing the  stalk  of  a  poppy,  and  look- 
ing not  unlike  one.  If  it  is,  as 
who  can  doubt,  a  lover  who  is  the 
subject  of  dispute,  he  has  evidently 
transferred  his  allegiance,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  to  the  soft-eyed 
creature  who  seems  to  beg  pardon 
of  the  offended  one,  to  whom,  pre- 
sumably, he  has  been  unfaithful 
—  a  pardon  which  the  strapping 
lass,  who  has  a  due  sense  of 
her  own  powers,  is  little  disposed 
to  grant.  These  are  no  young 
ladies  masquerading,  but  a  gen- 
uine pair  of  country  girls  from  a 
French  fishing  village,  we  may 
suppose,  as  the  basket  is  full  of 
shell-fish.  Another  charming  fig- 
ure in  a  garden,  cool  and  fresh,  with 
her  basket  and  her  scissors,  has 
gone  to  gather  a  "  Nosegay."  The 
more  ambitious  study,  in  elaborate 
eighteenth  century  costume,  which 
is  hung  close  to  the  ''Atalanta," 
scarcely  pleases  us  so  much ;  but 
they  are  an  enormous  advance  upon 
anything  we  know  of  this  artist, 
who  del^hts,  as  Mr  Leslie  does,  in 
the  quaint  artificial  simplicity  of 
the  last  century — a  fashion  which 
sets  off  the  pretty  forms  and  figures 
of  their  favourite  subjects,  and  lifts 
out  of  the  domain  of  contemporaiy 
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fashion,  with  all  its  dangers,  the 
charming  and  graceful  studies 
which  otherwise  belong  to  the 
familiar  and  common  life.  Mr 
Marcus  Stone  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  brings  dramatic  effect 
into  his  "Rejected"  by  a  very  evi- 
dent catastrophe,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  gives  us  no  assurance  that 
it  is  to  be  final.  A  more  dejected 
as  well  as  rejected  suitor  could  not 
be  than  the  downcast  fox-hunter, 
with  drooping  head  and  curved 
shoulders,  who  goes  mournfully 
away  from  his  final  sentence ;  but 
the  lady  who  has  pronounced  it  is 
so  evidently  frightened  and  appalled 
by  what  she  has  done,  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  hopes  still 
of  a  reconsideration  of  the  question, 
and  the  spectator  is  thus  left  in 
pleasiQg  uncertainty,  and  can  finish 
the  story  in  his  own  way.  More 
conventional  is  the  pretty  piece  of 
inanity,  "A.  bientdt,"  by  Mr  Prin- 
sep,  which  shows  the  momentary 
encounter  on  a  grand  staircase  of  two 
finely-costumed  figures,  the  gentle- 
man bowmg,  but  the  lady  declining 
to  curtsey,  which  gives  her,  elevated 
as  she  is  a  step  above  her  companiou, 
the  appearance  of  being  twice  as 
tall  as  he.  In  both  of  these  pic- 
tures— though  the  first  is  much  the 
more  effective  of  the  two,  and  car- 
ries our  interest  in  its  suggested 
story  and  stress  of  restrained  feel- 
ing to  something  higher  than  the 
mere  society  level  of  the  other — 
there  is  too  much  of  costume, 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  folds  of  a  sacque  and  the 
coquettish  twists  of  a  coiffure  are 
things  as  important  in  art  as  either 
beauty  of  form  or  meaning  of  soul, 
— a  thing  which  may  be  superficially 
true,  but  ought  to  be  carefully  kept 
from  the  public,  being  a  secret  of 
the  craft  calculated  to  bring  it  into 
anything  but  the  higher  estimation 
which  we  should  idl  desire  it  to 


possess. 
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Mr  Prinsep's  larger  picture,  '^  The 
Linen    Gatherers/'    is    leas    artifi- 
cial, in  80  far  that  it  is  a  procession 
of  girls  with  clean  linen  from  the 
hedges,  where  a  very  large  '^  wash- 
ing" has  apparently  been  put  out 
to  dry,  and  not  fine  ladies  and  fine 
gentlemen,  who  are  here  presented 
to  us.     The  girls,  many  of  them, 
are  charmingly  painted ;  but  the 
question  why  they  should    have 
been  painted  at  all  forces  itself  un- 
pleasantly on  the  mind,  probably 
because  of  the  very  uncomfortable 
arrangement  of  the  picture,  which 
is  a  bit  of  a  hillside,  down  which 
our  young  washerwomen  (for  we 
suppose  that  is  the  plain  English  of 
*^  Linen  Gatherers  ")  are  crossing  at 
different  altitudes,  much  confusing 
the  balance  of  the  spectator.     It  is 
pretty  to  see  a  broken  line  of  way- 
farers on  a  hill  when  you  are  at  a 
sufficient  distance ;  but  to  see  them 
in  bits,  —  a  small  section  of  the 
lowest  who  is  nearest  the  eye,  and 
naturally  largest — a  litUe  more  of 
the  next,  and  so  on  till  you  reach 
thesummit, — is  somewhat  grotesque, 
and    requires    some   old-fashioned 
machinery  of  meaning  to  justify  the 
airangement.  But  here  is  no  mean- 
ing at  all :  the  girls  are  coming 
down  with  their  burdens  (not  quite 
so  white  as  we  should  like  our  linen 
to  be  after  that  bleaching  under  the 
sun)  in  pretty  contrasts  of  colour  and 
rustic  beauty,  but  with  an  absolute 
absence  of  any  reason  for  showing 
themselves  to  us  just  at  thatspeciid 
moment,  which  mars  our  enjoyment 
of  them.    We  are,  on  the  whole, 
pleased  to  see  so  many  fresh  and 
fair   young    women.      Many  less 
pleasant  sights  greet  our  eyes  boUi 
in    the    Exhibition    and    in  life; 
but    why   just   now,    and    thus  % 
Meaning,  let  us  allow,  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  Art;  but  that,  too,  is 
a  pity :  and  it  is  another  of  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  painter's  craft 
which  we  think  it  is  inexpedient  to 


press  too  closely  on  the  notice  of 
the  public ;  for  meaning,  after  all, 
is  something.  It  is  worth  making 
an  effort  for;  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  claims  upon  human  in- 
terest. Beauty  of  the  highest  kind 
may  be  allowed  to  app^  to  the 
heart  unaided  by  this  useful  auxili- 
ary: but  even  that  palls  after  a 
time,  and  the  admiration  it  excites 
is  apt  to  be  of  an  inferior  kind; 
whereas  mere  fresh  natural  pretti- 
ness  has  little  claim  in  its  own  right. 
After  all — and  it  is  a  thing  which 
young  painters  would  perhaps  do 
well  to  meditate— this  small  par- 
ticular of  meaning  has  something 
to  do  with  success.  Without  it, 
no  one  will  ever  make  a  greut 
success.  The  crowd  likes  it  as  well 
as  those  who  are  above  the  crowd ; 
and  though  its  total  absence  may 
save  the  artist  some  trouble,  it  in- 
evitably loses  to  him  more  Uian  it 
gains. 

"  The  SaUor's  Wedding,"  by  Mr 
P.  R  Morris,  is  not  so  objection- 
able in  this  point ;  for  the  promen- 
ade of  the  wedding-party  is  a  nat- 
ural incident  in  the  somewhat  long 
day  which  hangs  heavy  on  hand  in 
all  classes,  and  must  be  especially 
tedious  where  there  is  neither  the 
ceremonial  of  the  wedding-breakfast 
with  its  speeches  —  terrible  but 
wholesome  ordeal  which  fills  the 
vacancy  of  excitement  on  such  an 
occasion — nor  the  departure  of  bride 
and  bridegroom,  to  form  a  kind  of 
second  chapter.  Thehandsomeyoung 
sailor  and  his  pretty  bride  have  the 
luck  of  a  very  fresh  day — wind  that 
almost  blows  them  oft  their  footing, 
and  gives  occasion  for  a  pretty  ding- 
ing together  of  the  newly  wed.  But 
why  diould  that  foaming  crest  of 
sea  be  so  nearl  We  wonder  if  they 
got  home  without  a  ducking,  and 
whether  the  simple  finery  was  not 
spoiled.  It  is  worth  suggesting, 
also,  to  painters  generally,  that  the 
paients  of  a  fair  young  bride  of 
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eighteen  are  seldom  old  persons 
over  seventy.  There  are  difScuI- 
ties  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement, 
however  snitable  in  an  art  point  of 
view  may  be  the  contrast  of  old 
age  with  the  fresh  beauty  of  youth. 
"The  Widower"  of  Mr  Fildes 
seems  to  have  taken  place  as  one  of 
the  pictures  of  the  year;  which  is 
a  pity  for  Mr  Fildes'  sake^  for  such 
facile  eiOforts  are  bad  for  the  career  of 
a  painter.  It  is,  notwithstanding 
many  high  qualities,  one  of  those 
bits  of  commonplace  pathos,  rudi- 
mentary sentiment,  broad  enough 
to  require  no  trouble  on  the  part  of 
the  spectator,  which  are  always  the 
delight  of  the  crowd.  The  story 
tells  itself  with  no  difficulty  or  pos- 
sibility of  doubt.  The  labourer, 
poor  fellow,  rough  and  rude  as 
paint  can  make  him,  but  endowed 
with  a  tenderness  unfortunately  not 
so  common  as  the  roughness — 
holds  on  his  knee  a  little  girl  wbo 
has  sickened  in  his  absence,  and 
with  whom  his  forlorn  masculinity 
is  unable  to  cope.  He  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  sick 
child;  and  the  elder  sister  stands 
by  anxious  and  wistful,  not  more 
instructed  and  more  helpless  than 
he;  while  a  bundle  of  ruddy  and 
riotous  imps  are  holding  carnival  in 
the  comer,  in  full  enjo3rment,  escap- 
ing all  notice.  These  latter  are  de- 
lightfully done,  and  show  an  appre- 
ciation of  childish  fun  and  mischief 
which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  the  painter  of  such  a  striking 
piece  of  dismal  contemporary  tragedy 
as  "  The  Casual  Ward  "—one  of  the 
most  startling  and  effective  pictures 
that  has  been  exhibited  for  many  a 
year.  We  fear  that  the  sentimental 
labourer,  so  rude  yet  so  loving,  is 
a  raro  development  of  the  British 
navvy;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  kind  neighbour  would  cer- 
tainly have  come  in  to  look  after 
the  Httle  sufferer,  and  suggest  what 
ought  to  be  done ;  and  the  mother- 


less elder  sister  in  such  circum- 
stances develops  in  most  cases  into 
a  mastery  of  the  situation,  which  is 
sometimes  very  touching^  if  some- 
times a  little  grotesque.  We  con- 
fess, however,  that  we  should  al- 
most regret  to  see  the  urchins  over 
their  porridge  subdued  into  good 
behaviour,  their  enjojrment  is  so 
genuine.  It  is  more  true  than  the 
pathos,  though  we  do  not  suppose 
this  will  be  the  general  opinion. 
Mr  Fildes  must  take  care,  for  he 
has  a  powerful  faculty  when  he 
chooses  to  exercise  it,  and  this  kind 
of  easy  success  is,  like  pride,  near  a 
falL  Popular  sympathy  is  an  in- 
sidious poison  when  it  is  not  a 
noble  cordial  and  elixir  of  higher 
life.  Mr  F.  E.  Barnard,  in  the  pic- 
ture called  "  Saturday  Kight,"  has 
made  a  kind  of  attempt  to  pick  up 
Mr  Fildes'  mantle,  and  sends  us  a 
large  and  clever  composition  repre- 
senting the  market  in  a  London 
street,  with  all  its  flaming  lights 
and  unlovely  groups;  but  it  is  a 
picture  that  attracts  nothing  but 
curiosity,  and  touches  us  neither  to 
pity  nor  interest,  which  the  ''  Cas- 
uals,'' poor  wretches,  did  in  many 
varying  degrees. 

We  do  not  know  whether  "  He 
never  came  "  should  be  reckoned  as 
a  landscape  or  as  a  picture  -with  a 
subject.  One  small  figure  in  the 
foreground  is  all  the  humanity  in  it ; 
but  what  wistful  poetical  interest 
and  character  does  this  throw  into 
the  scene !  Mr  Fahey  would  have 
done  better  to  take  the  well-known 
line  as  it  stands,  for  his  title,  "  He 
Cometh  not^  she  said ; "  for  the  hush 
of  languor  in  the  soft  landscape,  the 
pensive  gleams  of  reflection  about 
the  moated  grange,  the  still  sadness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  soul  of  loneli- 
ness and  longing  which  breathes  out 
of  it,  gain  additional  force  £rom  some 
last  tremblings  of  not  quite  extin- 
guished hope.  There  are  few  more 
lovely  pictures  m  the  collection. 
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The  sentiment  it  embodies  goes  into 
eyeij  detail.  It  is  a  visible  sigh, 
jet  so  hashed  as  to  be  rather  seen 
than  heard.  What  sighing  there 
has  been  when  hope  was  fresher 
than  now  I  what  restless  weariness 
of  waiting !  what  sharp  ezpectsr 
tions  deceived!  but  that  is  over 
now;  too  quiet  for  thought,  too  sub- 
dued for  passion,  but  still  no  dis- 
tinct conclusion  arrived  at  which 
could  end  the  waiting :  all  this  is 
in  the  picture,  attained  by  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  means.  Nothing 
could  be  in  more  marked  contrast 
with  the  simply  conventional  story- 
telling of  many  of  the  pictures 
round — ^the  common  incidents,  the 
commonplace  feeling,  the  no-mean- 
ing of  so  much  elaborate  work. 
This  is  all  meaning,  delicate,  tender, 
subdued — a  little  poem  in  oils;  a 
finer  illustration  of  Tennyson  than 
Tennyson  was  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  same  subject — and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  higher  praise. 

Mr  Marks  sends  us  one  of  his 
fine,  picturesque,  and  quaint  interi- 
ors, full  of  all  the  odd  things  which 
he  loves  to  paint,  though  scarcely 
realising  the  name  which  he  gives 
it.  This  is  not  the  Apothecary 
whom  "  sharp  misery  "  had  "  worn 
to  the  bones,"  the  "  caitiff  wretch  " 
who  would  sell  any  poison  that 
might  happen  to  be  wanted;  but 
an  old  student  worn  with  labour, 
not  with  want,  probably  knowing 
all  about  the  black  arts — an  alche- 
mist, something  of  a  magician — in 
the  midst  of  fdl  the  paraphernalia 
of  his  many  pursuits.  The  light 
comes  in  upon  his  worn  but  fine 
head  from  a  high  window;  the 
curious  old  chamber  is  full  of 
curious  things,  drawn  in  their  in- 
tegrity from  Shakespeare's  list,  but 
enriched  by  additions,  and  forming 
a  fit  background  for  the  quaint 
figure  in  gown  and  skullcap,  busy 
about  some  brewage.  But  it  is 
much  more    probable  that  he    is 


mixing  the  ingredients  of  which 
gold  is  to  be  made,  than  the  potion 
which  his  poverty  but  not  his  will 
impelled  the  old  starveling  to  selL 
We  have  no  objections ;  indeed  we 
prefer,  for  our  own  part,  the  original 
creation  of  Mr  Marks'  fancy,  even 
to  a  carefully-costumed  shadow  from 
Shakespeare — ^and  do  not  think  a 
bit  the  worse  of  him  because,  though 
he  calls  his  picture  the  ''Apothe- 
cary "  and  quotes  from  '  Bomeo  and 
JuUet,'  he  suggests  the  rosy  cross 
and  the  phUosophei^s  stone  rather 
than  the  sleeping  draught  which 
wrought  so  much  woe.  It  is 
one  of  a  series  of  which  Mr  Marks 
has  already  given  us  some  fine 
examples— a  fit  companion  to  the 
''  Bookworm  "  and  the  ''  Ornitholo- 
gist," and  full  of  the  same  careful 
and  fine  artistic  work,  though  per- 
haps with  less  of  the  quaintly 
humorous  suggestion  peculiar  to 
this  painter.  Another  picture  of 
his,  prettily  entitled  ''  Journeys 
end  in  Lovers  meeting,"  represents 
a  pair  of  young  persons  in  the 
costume  of  the  Commonwealth, 
meeting  at  a  gate — ^by  chance,  it  is 
to  be  presumed;  but  though  the 
picture  is  pretty,  it  does  not  tell  its 
own  story  clearly,  and  we  have  no 
lights  on  the  subject  to  give  the 
reader. 

We  have  kept  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Exhibition  for  the  end.  Mr 
Alma  Tadema's  picture  is  small  in 
comparison  with  some  of  his  former 
productions.  And  he,  too,  paints 
one  kind  of  subject  with  which  his 
name  has  gradually  become  associ- 
ated; but  his  work  is  too  con- 
scientious, and  his  inspiration  too 
genuine,  to  risk  either  repetition 
or  eccentricity.  The  subject  is  the 
audience-chamber  of  Agrippa,  and 
the  great  man  is  descending  the 
marble  stairs,  followed  by  his 
clients,  to  take  his  place  upon 
the  judgment-seat.  Is  it  the  Pan- 
theon; noblest  of  old  temples,  that 
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3  tlirougli  the  window  behind  1 
^mosplieTe  that  pervades  this 
)  cliaixi1>eT  is  wonderful.  The 
il  calmness  and  whiteness 
bone  down  the  warmth  into 
hing  not  only  supportable 
leas€ait,  make  themselves  felt 
le  spectator  through  the  eye. 
>pa,    dignified    and    princely, 

down  the  aiiy  steps ;  the  at- 
mt  scribes  bow  before  him,  and 
'thing  awaits  his  appearance. 

a  moment  of  expectation — of 
airation  ;  but  everything  so  far 
almly  official.  There  are  no 
bled  groups  to  be  judged,  and, 
ed,  no  especial  story  to  tell ;  but 
management  of  the  Hght  and  air 
imirable,  and  the  descending 
re  is  full  of  assured  and  simple 
lity.  Mr  Alma  Tadema  is  now 
atturalised  exhibitor  at  least,  and 

public  has  learned  to  look  for 
1  in  the  Exhibition  where  he 
es  so  notable  a  place. 
\nd  now  here  is  our  yearly  show 
'ore  us,  the  favourite  of  the  na- 
nal  fancy,  which,  from  all  comers 

the  country,  excellent  reader, 
u  will  come  to  see.  There  is  not 
ich  in  it  to  elevate  the  national 
indard,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
lich  had  better  be  kindly  passed 
r  with  as  little  notice  as  possi- 
e ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  seems  as 
)0<i  as  we  are  likely  to  get  for  a 


long  time  to  come — and  there  are 
several  efforts  at  least  towards  a 
higher  level,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  end  in  nothing  as 
the  last  attempted  Keformation  in 
Art  did.  We  have  little  personal 
sympathy  with  the  Classicists.  To 
ourselves  the  world  about  us  is  in- 
finitely more  interesting  than  the 
age  even  of  Pericles ;  and  Atalanta 
was  an  extremely  unpleasant  young 
woman ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  reflective  romance  of  the  Chris- 
tian ages  and  such  a  straightforward 
story,  void  of  the  passion,  remorse, 
and  horror  which  tha  imagination 
of  later  days  would  put  into  it, 
is  very  striking  and  remarkable : 
surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
is  likely  to  affect  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  most,  if  fitly  represented  ? 
But  yet  this  classic  reformation  is 
the  only  one  that  seems  hopeful 
of  bringing  a  new  stir  of  life  into 
belated  art.  Therefore  let  us  wish 
its  leaders  speed.  K  they  rouse 
their  profession  into  true  thought, 
into  more  strenuous  effort,  whether 
by  means  of  laurel-bearing  proces- 
sions or  the  decorative  art  of  Greek 
fables,  or  by  more  lofty  methods, 
we  wOl  not  ask  too  closely  whether 
their  subjects  are  the  best  and  high- 
est upon  which  they  could  exercbe 
their  undoubted  power. 
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H£B  majesty's    OPPOSITIOK. 


No  one  wishes,  in  the  present 
forlorn  situation  of  the  Liberal 
party^  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  point 
any  political  moral  at  their  expense. 
The  collapse  of  their  fortunes  was 
greater  than  could  possibly  have 
been  expected,  and  has  been  subse- 
quently aggravated  by  special  short- 
comings, until  it  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  subject  of  anxiety  even  to 
their  opponents.  The  efficient 
working  of  our  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  government  requires  that  an 
Opposition  should  be  organised  and 
public  spirited.  It  represents  the 
House  of  Commons  in  dealing  with 
the  Mimstiy.  It  has  public  duties 
to  discharge  which  are  only  second 
in  importance  to  those  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  which  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  as  broad  views  of  pub- 
lic policy,  as  patriotic  regard  for  the 
ultimate  public  welfare,  as  become 
the  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  Organised  Administration 
and  organised  Opposition  will  al- 
ways, to  the  end  of  Parliamentary 
time,  approach  the  same  subject 
from  different  points  of  view ;  but 
each  has  fidl  scope  for  the  display 
of  patriotism  and  public  spirit  The 
mistakes  of  a  Ministry,  which  so 
often  has  to  judge  before  the  event, 
ought  naturally  to  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  opponents,  who 
have,  if  they  conduct  their  affairs 
prudently,  the  immense  advantage 
of  determining  their  course  after 
the  event.  A  strong  Ministry  ought 
to  remain  strong  in  consequence  of 
its  own  successes ;  it  is  discreditable 
to  an  Opposition,  and  contrary  to 
the  public  interests,  that  it  should 
derive  additional  force  and  vitality 
from  the  persistent  mistakes  of  its 
opponents.  If  such  errors  of  judg- 
ment are  accidental,  there  is  little 
sympathy  for  critics  who  fail  in 


their  criticism;  but  when  they 
spring  from  obvious  inattention  to 
the  principles  upon  which  Parlia- 
mentary opposition  should  proceed, 
and  from  indulgence  in  mere  per- 
sonal jealousy  as  distinguished  from 
public  rivalry,  they  are  a  public 
misfortune,  for  they  denote  the  de> 
cline  of  House  of  Commons'  autho- 
rity, the  temporary  downfall  of  one 
of  the  chief  guarantees  of  Minis- 
terial responsibility. 

It  cannot)  for  instance,  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory,  whatever 
Minister  or  party  is  in  office,  that 
the  Government  should  have  it 
in  its  power  to  say,  with  an  accu- 
racy of  description  which  all  will 
recognise,  that  ''we  owe  it  to 
the  Opposition  that  our  majority 
appears  almost  to  have  doubled  that 
which  a  too  generous  country  ac- 
corded to  us  at  the  last  election.  ** 
If  it  were  a  matter  which  concerned 
the  Liberal  party  alone,  it  would  be 
one  of  amusement  and  indifference. 
But  all  are  interested  in  the  way  in 
which  the  public  business  is  carried 
on.  No  one  can  assert  with  truth 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  total  indiffer- 
ence to  him  in  what  way  the  re- 
sponsible business  of  constitutional 
Opposition  is  conducted,  or  that  a 
Cabinet  may  openly  profit  by  the 
blunders  of  those  with  whom  rests 
the  important  duty  of  watching 
their  acts,  and  from  time  to  time 
compelling  a  public  vindication  of 
their  proceedings.  The  strength  of 
a  Ministry  should  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  their  own  case  and  its 
defence,  not  upon  the  blunders  of 
those  who  challenge  them  to  vindi- 
cate it  It  is  a  public  misfortune  in 
every  way  that  Her  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition should  be  so  inexperienced  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  mi- 
nority, as  to  be  unable  to  exerciae 
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egitixnate  influence  over  the 

o£  public  affairs.     The  result 

en  tliat  they  have  steadily  de- 

in  public  estimation.     They 

t'  content  with  the  legitimate 

se   of  a  right  to  challenge  the 

and    measures  of  the  Min- 

;   but    after  the  issue  is  de- 

,      tbeir      violent     resistance 

ntinued   till  it  amounts  to  a 

ive  obstraction  to  public  busi- 

and  at  times,  in  the  indulgence 

Tsonal  bitterness,  they  have  al* 

ber  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 

:  quondam  opponents  are  now 

Ministers  of  their  Sovereign. 

former  days  the  violence  of  a 

3rity    in    opposition    has    led 

n  to  stop,  or  threaten  to  stop, 

supplies,   but    never  without 

OTIS  consequences  to  themselves ; 

violence  of  a  minority  is  shown 

wasting  the  time  of  Parliament 

1  impeding  the  progress  of  busi- 

3B.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  course 

adopt ;  for  in  this  country,  with 

.  established  constitution  and  ez- 

rienced  power  of  self-government, 

ither    Sovereign,  nor   Ministers, 

)r  Opposition,  can   neglect  with 

ipunity  a  strict  adherence  to  the 

iter  and  spirit  of  constitutional 

de.      One   disadvantage    of    the 

»ng  prosperity  which  the  Liberals 

ave  enjoyed  is  the  profound  and 

pparently  unalterable    conviction 

rhich  it  has  inspired,  that  they  ne- 

eesarily  represent  the  intelligence 

^nd  opinion  of  the  country,  and  that 

heir  moral  right  to  govern  has  been 

accidentally  displaced  by  an  absurd 

satastrophe.    llie  whole  tone  and 

tenor  of  their  speeches  show  that 

%  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  established 

bets  pervades  their  party  and  warps 

their  political  judgment,  to  an  extent 

which  unfits  them  to  discharge  the 

iduties  which  still  remain  to  them. 

Probably  the  possession  of  so  large 

a  proportion  of  the  newspapers  and 

^othei  organs  favours   a    delusive 

j\iew  of  their  position.     No  sooner 


is  the  word  given  that  a  particu- 
lar  measure    or  policy  is    to    be 
deemed    a   mistake,    than    a   dis- 
tracting din  is  raised  on  all  sides ; 
'^a  portentous  edifice  of  political 
terror  is  built    up;"    Taper  and 
Tadpole  are  on  the  tenterhooks  of 
expectation.     To  imaginations  thus 
excited.  Liberalism  is  constantly  on 
the  very  point  of  rising  in  its  ma- 
jesty— the  Conservative  majority  is 
perpetually  beginning  the  process  of 
rapid  dissolution.     A  worse  polit- 
ical education  for  any  minority  can- 
not be  imagined.   The  Liberals  will 
never  regain  their  just  influence  un- 
til they  can  learn  to  recognise  that 
they  are  a  minority,  and  study  the 
ways  by  which,  under  parliament- 
ary government,  a  confederacy,  pos- 
sessed of  experience  and  skill,  can 
best  exercise  the  authority  accorded 
to  it,  in  the  face  of  adverse  numbers. 
They  might  easily  learn  a  useful 
lesson  from  Mr  Disraeli,  if  men  so 
all-wise  and  all-conscious  of  their 
wisdom    can    ever    condescend  to 
learn.      A  study  of  nearly  thirty 
years  of  leadership  would  give  them 
some  clue  to  the  mode  in  which  a 
minority  is  steadily  built  up,  through 
long  years  of  adversity,  into  a  strong 
and  disciplined  power.     It  was  cer- 
tainly not  done  by   the  hand-to- 
mouth  expedients  which  we   now 
witness.     It  was  not  done  by  tHe 
leaders  resolutely  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  true  meaning  of  their  situation. 
The  first  condition  of  success  m  sucU 
an  enterprise  is  to  comprehend  tne 
causes  of  the  overthrow  which  occa- 
sioned it.     The  pext  is  to  mature 
the    policy  and    principles  whicli 
shall  remove  those  causes,  educate 
the  party,  and  re-ostahUsh  a  claim 
to  the  confidence    of  the  nation. 
And  in  the   meanwhile,  there    is 
the  duty  of  playing  with  patience, 
moderation,  and    dignity  that    se- 
condary   but     important    part     in 
pubHc  Ufe,  which   consists  in  en- 
ticising  and   occasionally  challeng- 
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ing  the    policy    and    conduct    of 
Ministers. 

Contrast  this — for  Mr  Disraeli's 
leadership  of  Opposition  will,  we 
are  convinced,  be  carefully  studied 
in  future  days — with  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Liberal  party.  From 
first  to  last  there  is  no  sign  in  their 
public  conduct,  whatever  there  may 
be  in  some  of  the  expressions 
which  they  occasionally  use,  that 
they  are  conscious  of  having  in  re- 
ality forfeited  the  public  confidence. 
They  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  a  nation 
which  has  been  trained  for  genera- 
tions in  the  art  of  self-government, 
and  which  has  seldom  been  feeble 
or  irresolute.  The  result  is  a  dis- 
proportion in  their  criticisms,  till 
every  mistake  of  the  Ministry,  how- 
ever minute,  from  the  introduction 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill,  down  to  some  rule  about 
the  exclusion  of  strangers,  has  been 
pregnant  with  immediate  and  por- 
tentous consequences.  The  power 
of  raising  an  outcry,  which  admit- 
tedly belongs  to  them  from  their 
command  of  the  press,  is  equalled 
by  their  capacity  to  be  carried  com- 
pletely off  their  legs  with  their  own 
excitement.  The  culminating  point 
in  this  crude  and  rash  mode  of  con- 
ducting opposition  was  in  the  out- 
cry about  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill — 
"  a  trumpery  Titles  Bill,"  as  one  of 
their  own  number  called  it.  What 
was  it  all  about  1  is  a  question  which 
a  few  months  hence  will  be  asked, 
and  which  no  one  will  be  able  to 
answer.  A  few  favoured  individu- 
als, as  they  read  their  patents  of 
appointment,  will  observe  the  words 
''  Empress  of  India,"  and  so  also 
will  the  students  of  treaties;  and 
all  will  be  conscious  that  those 
words  express  an  historical  fact. 
And  the  truest  criticism  of  the  up- 
roar which  was  made  will  be  that 
conveyed  by  Mr  Disraeli's  child- 
correspondent,  "what  foolish  men 


they  all  were ! "     Besides  this  db- 
proportion  in  criticism,  which  so 
largely    detracts    from    the    influ- 
ence of  an  Opposition,  and  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not 
yet     understand    their    legitimate 
functions,  there  are  the  same  precipi- 
tation and  want  of  moderation  and 
dignity  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
select  their  weapons  of  attack  and 
their  sources  of  consolation.      It 
struck    us    during    last   recess   as 
a  most  unusual  proceeding  to  find 
Privy  Councillors  and  Cabinet  Min- 
isters   discussing    publicly,    as   a 
matter  of  grave  public  importance, 
the    chances    of   their    return    to 
office,  involving  the  displacement 
of  the  present  Ministers,  and  assum- 
ing their  own  consequent  selection 
by  their  Sovereign  as  her  respon- 
sible advisers.     It  may  be  said  that 
such  speculations  as  those  merely 
show  a  lack  of  that  modesty  which 
is  only  an  encumbrance  in  public 
life.     But  it  seemed  to  us  to  imply 
a  good  deal  more.     It  implies  the 
consciousness,  unfounded,  as  we  re- 
gard it,  of  a  moral  right  on  the  part 
of  these  ex-Ministers  to  administer 
affairs,   of  a   public  wrong  when 
they  are  ousted.     It   implies  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  result  of 
the  last  election  was  a  mistake  and 
an  accident     It  implies  a  belief 
that  all  are  anxious  to  correct  that 
mistake;  that  nothing  remains  to 
be  done  to  earn  a  reversal  of  the 
national  vote ;  and  that  when  that 
mistake  is  corrected,  their  right  of 
re-entry  into  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Queen  is  independent  of  the  favour 
of  the  Sovereign.     It  appears  to  us 
that  such  discussion  publicly  con- 
ducted by  Privy  Councillors  ont  of 
office  is  indecorous  in  the  extreme. 
While  this  spirit  prevails,  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  a  healthy  system 
of  parliamenary  Opposition.    Their 
business  is  to  show  that  they  are 
equal  to  the  demands  of  their  pre- 
sent position,  capable  of  conductiDg 
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liamentary  Opposition  in  a  way 
h  shall  condace  to  the  public 
ests,  carefolly  preparing  their 
[s  to  the  future  confidence  of 
ountrj.  Useless  and  unmanly 
lings  about  the  past,  castle- 
ling  in  the  air  about  the  future, 
childish  and  unworthy  expedi- 

nother   instance    of    exagger- 

hostility,  springing  not  from 
rgence  of  principles  but  &om 
38  of  personal  feeling,  is  the 
n  of  the  party  with  regard  to 
^lave  Circulars.  Nothing  could 
Qd  the  yiolence  displayed;  so 
iy  disproportioned  to  the  oc- 
n,  or  to  the  vindication  of  any 
ic  interests,  that  it  defeated  it- 
It  is  true  that  one  Circular 

immediately  withdrawn  and 
lowkdged  as  a  mistake.     But 

result  of  all  the  vituperation 
clamour  which  resounded  on  all 
I,  it  appeared  that  the  anti-slav- 
■eputation  of  the  Ministry  stood 
ittedly  as  high  as  their  own;  that 
circular  orders  of  the  Admiralty 
)  precisely  the  same  as  their 

;  and  that  they  had  so  little 
idered  the  position  and  prospects 
;he  question,  that  they  were 
•rant  of  the  course  for  which 
'  themselves  were  responsible, 
had  never  reflected  at  all  upon 

alternative  policy  which  they 
it  recommend  to  the  country  to 
ue.  The  consequence  of  those 
isyandimpolitic  manoeuvreswas, 

the  action  of  the  Government 

shown  to  be  sanctioned  alike 
International  law  and  the  high 
nple  of  their  Liberal  predeces- 
If  any  change  of  policy  is  to 
effected,  the  Opposition  will 
3  no  sort  of  title  to  the  glory  of 
eving  it.  If  the  work  of  the 
al  Commission  is  as  slender  as 
'  assert,  why  .did  not  they 
Qselves  perform  it,  and  demon- 
be  that  a  change  of  measures 
practicable    and    expedient  1 


They  spent  their  force  in  idle 
declamation,  and  have  gained  no 
advantage  from  a  subject  which 
they  possibly  might  have  made 
their  own.  The  whole  question  of 
slavery,  however,  is  out  of  the 
region  of  abstract  primary  prin- 
ciples, into  that  of  careful  adjust- 
ment of  conflicting  rights  and 
duties;  and  if  the  Liberal  party 
wish  to  aid  its  settlement,  it  wiU 
have  to  adopt  some  less  con- 
genial tactics  than  sensational 
invectives  and  demonstrations.  Mr 
Bright  himself  admitted  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  any 
one,  even  a  Liberal  in  opposition, 
that  important  international  rela- 
tions are  at  stake,  which  are  not 
usually  made  the  subject  of  irre- 
sponsible agitation.  It  is  also 
obvious  that,  however  odious  slav- 
ery may  be,  our  hostility  to  it  must 
be  confined  to  asserting  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  property  and  traffic 
in  human  beings  are  illegal.  It 
must  not  lead  us,  as  some  language 
used  might  suggest,  to  assert  that 
every  race,  however  degraded,  has 
a  right  to  live  in  idleness  and  sloth, 
and  to  spurn  every  agency  which 
would  control  or  curtail  that  right. 
There  are  international  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  crusade  against  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery;  and 
there  is  the  further  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  by  what  relationship 
and  r^ulations  such  institution  is 
to  be  replaced  in  countries  which 
we  do  not  govern,  with  whose  affairs 
we  had  far  better  not  intermeddle, 
or  incur  a  responsibility  which  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  meet. 

If  the  Opposition  took  little  by 
their  manoeuvres  with  regard  to 
slavery,  still  less  did  they  make  of 
the  Suez  Canal  purchase.  Parlia- 
ment unanimously  affirmed  it.  Out 
of  doors  influential  members  of  the 
late  Government  have  been  heard 
loudly  denouncing  a  stock-jobbrng 
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iransaction ;  the  nselessness  of  a 
purchase  which,  if  nselefis,  ought  to 
have  been  Beverely  condemned ;  the 
danger  of  political  complications; 
the  loss  of  money  and  dignity  with- 
out corresponding  or  any  advantage. 
It  was  not  irresponsible  invective, 
but  statements  made  by  men  of 
weight  in  the  Liberal  counsels. 
And  Mr  Gladstone  declared  in  the 
House  that  the  best  way  of  meeting 
the  27  fatal  objections  which  he 
had  to  urge  agaiiist  it,  would  be  to 
•divide  the  shares  amongst  the  mem- 
ders  of  the  Cabinet  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services  in  the 
purchase.  And  yet  they  all  shrank 
from  dividing  the  House,  on  the 
plea  that  the  money  had  been  paid 
iind  opposition  forestalled.  A  poli- 
tical party  should  at  least  have  the 
courage  of  its  opinions ;  and  if  it 
really  believes  an  important  Govern- 
ment measure  to  be  disastrous  to  the 
-country,  it  cannot  honourably  con- 
tent itself  with  vague  declamation 
out  of  doors,  but  is  bound  to  bring 
the  matter  for  the  final  arbitrament 
of  the  House;  and  when  the  de- 
•cision  IB  once  taken,  then  to 
acquiesce  in  it  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Liberals  were  again  led 
astray  by  the  extraordinary  facilities 
which  they  possess  for  getting  up 
fictitious  demonstration.  With  the 
-exception  of  Mr  Gladstone,  whose 
eager  love  of  detail  was,  no  doubt, 
baffled  and  seriously  scandalised, 
the  general  run  of  criticism  had 
•dwindled  down  to  questioning  the 
payment  of  2A  per  cent  commis- 
sion to  the  Hothschilds,  and  to  that 
class  of  personal  comment  in  which 
Mr  Lowe  is  so  notoriously  profi- 
cient A  laboured  argument  to 
prove  that  at  the  time  the  Ministry 
bought  shares  they  thought  they 
were  also  buying  votes,  did  not 
advance  matters  in  the  slightest 
degree.  True  or  untrue,  it  did  not 
affect  the  policy  of  the  transaction 
-or  its  influence  on  public  affairs. 


If  true,  it  was  an  additional  reason 
for  censuring  the  transaction;  a 
censure  from  which  apparently  the 
Opposition  shrank.  The  carping 
spirit  shortly  afterwards  led  Mr 
Lowe  to  his  famous  contrast  between 
the  Suez  Canal  purchase  and  the 
Alabama  indemnity.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  cross-examine  the  Ministry  of  the 
Crown  as  to  the  mental  process  by 
which  they  arrive  at  particular  oour 
elusions,  or  the  state  of  their  informa- 
tion at  the  time  they  are  called  upon 
to  act  They  have  to  decide  upon 
the  character  and  probable  puUic 
consequencesofpolitical  transactions. 
And  unless  the  Opposition  render 
it  effective  assistance  in  so  doing, 
it  assuredly  will  not  advance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  by  resort- 
ing to  feeble  personal  imputations 
which,  even  if  true — ^wliich  they 
were  conclusively  shown  not  to  be 
— would  be  wholly  beside  the  merits 
of  the  question.  What  the  public  is 
interested  in  is  the  successful  result 
of  policy  and  measures.  It  looks  to 
the  Ministry  to  form  the  best 
judgment  it  can  before  the  event ; 
and  to  the  Opposition  to  pass  the 
best  criticism  it  can  after  the  event 
Petty  insinuations  that  when  you 
said  this  you  had  no  means  of 
knowing  that,  and  when  you  did 
one  thing  you  thought  yon  were 
doing  another,  even  if  they  turn 
out  to  be  true,  lower  the  whole  tone 
and  level  of  debate.  But  as  they 
were  demonstrated  to  be  false,  they 
were  an  idle  waste  of  time,  without 
any  sort  of  national  or  parliamen- 
taiy  interest  whatever.  In  them- 
selves they  might  not  be  worth 
comment;  but  taken  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  other  incidents  of  the 
session,  they  show  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  duties  of  Opposition. 
The  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  pervene  parliamentary  tactics 
that  has  occurred  for  yean  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Liberal  party  with 
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d    to    the  Eoyal  Titles  BilL 

party  is  in  a  minority  in  the 
ish  constituencies;  Ireland  is 
bo  it ;  it  is  in  a  minority  both 
he  House  of  Lords  and  ^  the 
se  of  Commons.  It  was  of  the 
Importance  to  it  that  it  should 
go  out  of  its  way  wantonly  and 
scessarily  to  render  itsehf  ob- 
ouB  to  the  Court.  XJnexpect- 
the  Ministry,  takmg  advantage 
.n  incident  which  had  excited 
ounded  enthusiasm,  and  con- 
rated  the  attention  of  the  worid 
D  our  Eastern  possessions,  an- 
need  its  intention  of  adding  to 

titles  of  the  Crown  one  that 
lid  express  the  British  empire 
r  India.  It  declared  that  the 
ntion  was  simply  to  supply  an 
ssion  which  urgent  public  cir- 
istances  rendered  inevitable  in 
8.  It  might  be  reasonably  sup- 
&d  that  the  Queen  was  favour- 
)  to  this  proposal ;  and  it  turned 

that  the  Opposition,  many  of 
m,  believed  that  her  Majesty 
s  bent  upon  it  with  an  ardour 
ich  had  induced  her  to  forsake 
*  well-known  reverence  for  con- 
iiutional  forms.  It  was  a  subject 
on  which  Lord  Granville  and 
rd  Hartington  were  bound  as 
ders  of  their  party,  in  common 
idence  and  patriotism,  to  give 
3  fullest  attention  to  their  duties, 
d  to  decide  themselves  as  to  the 
iirse  which    they   would  adopt. 

they  came  to  the  conclusion 
at  it  was  their  duty  to  oppose 
e  wish  thus  announced  from  the 
irone,  they  were  bound  to  take 
ery  precaution  that  such  opposi- 
)ii  should  be  urged  in  a  reasonable 
id  constitutional  manner,  with  a 
;ting  regard  to  the  respect  and 
yalty  due  to  the  Crown.  Upon  a 
lestion  involving  the  dignity  and 
Brsonal  feelings  of  the  Queen,  and 
le  relation  of  their  own  party  to 
leir  sovereign,  they  ought  to  have 
?ceicised  as  much  prudence  and 


forethought  as  they  undoubtedly 
would  have  done  upon  a  question 
involving  our  relations  to  a  foreign 
power.  It  was  a  matter  upon  which 
leaders  were  bound  to  lead;  and 
followers  in  that  case  would,  willing- 
ly or  unwillingly,  have  eventually 
been  constrained  to  follow.  Instead 
of  that,  the  initiative  in  a  matter 
of  this  constitutional  delicacy  and 
importance  was  abandoned  to  irre- 
sponsible followers  and  newspaper 
organs.  On  the  first  night  of  the 
session  the  Liberal  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  mat- 
ter over  in  absolute  silence,  which 
struck  us  at  the  time  as  an  unusual 
course  for  a  great  party  to  adopt  in 
reference  to  an  important  communi- 
cation from  the  Throne;  and  con- 
sidering the  portentous  significance 
attached  to  it,  such  a  course  was  an 
abandonment  of  the  functions  of 
leader.  Lord  Granville's  greater 
experience  preserved  him  from  this 
error;  but  he  expressed  himself 
cautiously,  and  in  a  manner  which 
still  left  him  free  to  act  in  any  way 
that  circumstances  might  suggest. 
Not  a  solitary  note  of  warning  was 
raised  against  any  particular  title, 
or  even  a  hint  given  that  any  par- 
ticular course  would  be  liable  to 
objection.  About  ten  days  after- 
wards the  bill  was  introduced,  and 
still  no  sign  from  the  Liberal  leader. 
Mr  Lowe  and  others  were  left  to 
state  objections  and  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  projected 
title.  On  the  second  reading,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  debate,  Lord  Har- 
tington contented  himself  with  ob- 
serving that  although  there  must  be 
a  division  of  opinion  before  the 
Bill  left  the  House,  he  hoped  that 
division  would  be  postponed  till 
the  latest  possible  period.  Its 
second  reading  would  merely  ex- 
press the  assent  of  the  House  to 
some  addition  being  made  to  the 
royal  titles.  Not  a  syllable  was 
uttered  by  him  in  approval  or  dis- 
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approval  of  the  particular  title  of 
Empress,  wliich  the  Prime  Minister 
had  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Queen  to  take.  And  only  at  the 
last  moment  did  he  acquiesce,  in 
the  name  of  his  party,  to  any  ad- 
dition heing  made  at  alL  The 
House  was  then  cleared  for  a  divi- 
sion; but  eventually  the  Bill  was 
in  that  grudging  manner  read  a 
second  time  without  one.  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  Mr  Forster  were  left  to 
reiterate  objections;  and  the  total 
result  of  the  proceedings  was  to  in- 
vite clamour  and  opposition,  and  to 
indicate  that  if  outside  support  was 
forthcoming,  the  leaders  would  be 
happy  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
The  result  of  throwing  the  Queen's 
Speech  and  the  Koyal  Titles'  Bill 
to  the  outside  public,  instead  of 
meeting  both  of  them  with  a  mea- 
sured and  statesmanlike  announce- 
ment of  a  definite  wish  and  policy 
on  the  subject,  which  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment, have  been  most  disastrous 
to  the  Liberal  party.  The  tumult, 
hubbub,  and  confusion  which  arose, 
all  confined  to  their  own  ranks,  and 
limited  to  purely  professional  poli- 
ticians and  journalists,  will  form  a 
memorable  incident  in  the  history 
of  party.  The  excitement  with- 
in the  charmed  circle  of  Liberal  ex- 
perts grew  apace;  no  statement  was 
too  absurd  to  be  credited,  no  argu- 
ment was  too  ridiculous  to  be  urged. 
When  the  day  for  going  into  com- 
mittee arrived,  Mr  Disraeli  had 
gravely  to  correct  what  he  courte- 
ously termed  "  misconceptions," 
and  stated  that  the  supreme  title  of 
Queen  would  not  be  exchanged  for 
that  of  Empress,  nor  would  her 
children  and  agnates  assume  any 
new  title  at  all.  Lord  Hartington, 
who  had  already  been  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  105  on  proposing  to 
reject  the  new  title,  and  who  might 
have  invited  this  explanation  on  the 
second  reading,  had  it  then  been 


necessary,  accepted  it  as  satisfactory. 
He  hinted  that  all  objections  were 
not  removed ;  but  suggested  to  Mr 
Pease  and  Lord  Elcho  that  their 
motions  were  no  longer  necessary. 
He  no  doubt  would  have  been  glad 
to  extricate  himself  from  a  false 
position.  But  the  ball  onee  set 
a-roUing  was  not  so  easily  stopped. 
The  "  misconceptions  "  had  been 
repeated  again  and  again  till  every 
enthusiast  refused  to  be  deprived  of 
his  property.  They  were  persisted 
in,  and  the  exasperation  of  Liberal 
writers  and  speakers  was  fanned  to 
a  white  heat  by  the  eloquence  of 
M.  John  Lemoinne,  which  is  always 
at  hand  for  external  application. 
The  arguments  derived  from  the 
possible  loss  of  India,  and  from  the 
danger  of  misapprehension  by  In- 
dian chiefs,  having  subsided,  we 
were  eventually  forced  to  listen  to 
Mr  Gladstone  eloquently  demon- 
strating that  although  the  title  of 
"  Empress "  was  comparatively  in- 
nocuous, yet  that  of  ''Emperor" 
would  undoubtedly  in  the  future 
produce  all  the  mischief.  It  is 
due  to  Mr  Gladstone  to  say 
that  that  argument  was  not 
originaL  It  was  borrowed  with 
commendation  from  the  London 
'Spectator.'  Eeason  may  be  said  to 
have  finally  collapsed  with  a  piteous 
appeal  from  an  Indian  civilian  in  a 
letter  to  the  '  Times,'  in  which  he 
implored  the  Ministers  to  omit  the 
fatal  word  "  and  "  before  the  expres- 
sion '*  Empress  of  India,"  assuring 
them  that  although,  in  his  opinion, 
the  latter  might  at  least  be  harm- 
less, a  world  of  mischief  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  particle  prefixed. 
Lord  Hartington  wished  to  avoid 
another  trial  of  strength ;  but  his  fol- 
lowers "  got  excited,"  as  Mr  Adam 
phrased  it,  afld  so  another  division 
was  taken  on  the  third  reading ;  and 
with  a  very  little  encouragement  we 
should  have  had  a  formal  attack  on 
Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Germany. 
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lo  whole  thing  appears  to  ub  to 
infinitely  absurd,  that  we  fear 
jiberal  party  has  by  no  means 
ed  the  lowest  level  of  its  for- 
i  It  gives  no  sign  whatever 
Bcaperative  power;  and  the 
at  tyro  in  politics  could  tell 
that  that  is  not  the  way  in 
h  a  political  party  exercises  or 
ns  influence.  Lord  Harting- 
said  he  proposed  his  amend- 
with  deep  reluctance;  that 
subject  was  a  delicate  and 
ult  one ;  that  it  involved  the 
e  government  of  India,  and  the 
e  loyalty  to  the  Grown.  Then 
did  not  he  and  Lord  Granville 
the  conduct  of  their  party  in 
own  hands  upon  this  question 
the  very  first  1  Waiting  "  to 
tvhich  way  the  cat  jumps"  is 
r  very  dignified,  and  upon 
ult  and  delicate  questions  no 
with  the  gift  of  empire,  or  the 
nty  to  lead  statesmen,  could 
escend  to  it.  To  toss  a  ques- 
to  the  outside  public,  and  leave 
i  to  take  the  initiative,  is  to 
don  the  reins  of  leadership. 
Liberals  seem  to  be  as  con- 
)d  as  the  Crusaders  of  old  that 
ailleunium  is  perpetually  about 
iwn,  and  that  at  any  moment  a 
^  tide  of  fortune  will  redress 
leir  wrongs.  Whom  have  their 
s  propitiated  by  these  singular 
iedings)  Not  the  Sovereign; 
rom  Mr  Lowe's  attack  upon 
lownwards,  the  whole  proceed- 
have  been  marked  by  a  singu- 
rant  of  deference  to  the  Crown. 
L  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
lively  condemned  their  man- 
res  ;  the  constituencies  have 
3d  on  in  silent  disapproval,  and 
utterly  refused  to  respond  to 
lent  invitations  to  agitate. 
'  has  been  the  external  result 
lieir  proceedings ;  the  internal 
it  upon  the  organisation  of  the 
Y  h^  been  injurious  beyond  de- 
)tion. 


In  the  first  place,  Mr  Fawcett, 
with  some  of  the  Radicals  at  his 
back,  and  apparently  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  Mr  Butt  and  some  of  the 
Home  Eulers,  insisted  upon  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  House  a  third 
time  on  the  same  issue.  The  notion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  majority  was 
purely  mechanical,  and  that  as  a 
great  deal  of  outdoor  discussion  had 
ensued  since  the  Bill  went  to  the 
Lords,  the  House  of  Commons 
might  have  seen  fit  to  change  its 
purpose.  One  of  the  party  had 
actually  moved  the  adjournment  of 
one  of  the  preceding  debates  in 
order  to  elicit  such  discussion,  and 
was  rebuked  by  the  Prime  Minister 
for  his  unconstitutional  and  even 
shameful  proposal.  Kot  obtaining 
a  day  for  his  motion,  Mr  Fawcett 
changed  it,  with  transparent  astute- 
ness, to  one  of  censure  on  the  Gov- 
ernment,— a  manoeuvre  which  gave 
to  Mr  Disraeli  the  opportunity 
(immediately  seized)  of  compelling 
Lord  Hartington  either  to  disown 
or  adopt  it  The  Opposition  leader, 
however  willing  to  wait  on  events 
or  on  public  feeling,  would  not 
allow  his  hand  to  be  openly  forced 
in  that  way,  and,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  courtesy,  repudiated  the 
motion ;  which,  of  course,  was  an- 
other victory  for  the  Government. 
Considerable  offence  seems  to  have 
been  taken  below  the  gangway,  but 
not  with  much  reason;  for  it  seems 
to  us  that  to  give  notice  of  a  party 
motion,  and  not  even  to  consult  your 
leader  beforehand,  but  nevertheless 
publicly  to  demand  his  acquiescence 
in  it,  19  tantamount  to  inviting  him 
to  resign  in  your  favour.  Lord 
Hartington  declined  the  invitation; 
and  probably  that  episode,  coming 
directly  after  Mr  Lowe's  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  at  Retford,  must 
have  convinced  him  that,  either  by 
his  fault  or  his  misfortune,  he  had 
allowed  his  followers  to  be  carried 
completely  off  their  legs  by  their 
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own  excitement,  whicli  no  class  of 
their  countrymen  shared  or  appre- 
ciated. 

The  climax  of  folly  was  reached 
in  Mr  Lowe's  speech ;  and  though, 
no  douht,  it  might  seem  ungenerous 
to  refer  to  it  again  after  every  word 
of  it  has  heen  retracted,  and  after 
Mr  Lowe  himself  has  reappeared 
in  that  character  which  so  eminently 
befits  him,  as  '^  one  who  is  whoUy 
and  heartily  a  loyal  and  dutiful 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,"  yet  it  is 
so  much  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  so  ex- 
quisitely indicative  of  the  spirit 
or  hallucination  which  pervaded 
them,  that  we  shall  point  our  moral 
with  its  aid. 

The  most  glaring  faults  in  Mr 
Lowe's  speech  were  not  those  for 
which  he  was  eventually  brought  to 
account  He  got  himself  into 
trouble  in  the  same  way  that  his 
whole  party  has  injured  its  position. 
Although  the  Bill  that  he  denounced 
had  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
majorities,  was  known  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Sovereign,  and  was 
equally  well  known  to  be  not  op- 
posed to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
Mr  Lowe  could  not  bring  himself 
to  acquiesce  in  facts  which  a  more 
statesman-like  mind  would  recog- 
nise as  accomplished.  He  made 
himself  the  spokesman  of  the  bitter- 
ness felt  by  a  small  and,  on  this 
question,  uninfluential  clique  who 
have  made  all  this  stir.  The  major- 
ity was  mechanical  and  accidental. 
The  real  conviction  of  the  country 
was  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The 
evils  and  mischief  which  had  been 
perpetrated  assumed  terrific  propor- 
tions when  viewed  through  the  haze 
of  party  excitement.  No  language 
was  too  severe  with  which  to  de- 
nounce the  conduct  of  Ministers; 
and  as  some  slight  aggravation,  it 
was  announced  that  two  Minis- 
ters had  before  been  solicited  to 
consider    the    question,    and    had 


flatly  refused  it;  and  the  only 
inference  was  that  the  present 
Ministers,  or  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  had  deliberately  sacrificed 
the  public  welfare  in  a  spirit  of 
complaisance.  It  probably  never 
occurred  to  Mr  Lowe  that  this 
bitter  attack  on  the  Minister  bore 
hardly  on  the  Queen.  From  the 
leaders  downwards,  there  has  been 
no  trace  in  their  speeches  that  they 
were  discussing  as  subjects,  and  in 
some  cases  as  l^vy  Councillors,  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  their  own 
Sovereign.  They  have  persistently 
treated  the  proposal  as  a  hatefdl 
expedient,  adopted  by  a  hateful 
rival,  and  supported  by  a  mechanical 
and  reluctant  majority.  Influences 
of  the  darkest  description  had  been 
brought  into  play;  and  a  measrure 
decisively  approved  by  all  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  against  which 
it  was  impossible  to  enlist  any 
popular  antipathy,  was  denounced 
as  bitterly  as  if  it  involved  treason 
or  sedition.  And  even  after  the  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  and  the  subject 
set  at  rest,  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  an  impatience  which  it  could 
not  conceal,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
cuss, at  Sir  H.  James's  instance, 
the  degree  of  its  accordance  with 
alleged  statements  of  Miniaten. 
Every  one  was  perfectly  sick 
of  the  dispute.  Lord  Cairns  and 
Lord  Selbome  had  exhausted 
all  that  could  be  said  on  either 
side ;  but  the  ex-law  officers  were 
anxious  to  show  the  discontented 
Eadicals,  so  often  the  victims  of 
their  denunciation,  with  whom  it  is 
that  under  Lord  Hartington's  regitM 
rests  the  real  guidance  of  the  party. 
A  majority  of  108  quickly  settled 
the  issue  which  had  been  nosed ;  but 
it  has  left  behind  it  jealousies  and 
heartburnings  which  we  may  be  qoite 
sure  will  show  themselves  in  the 
future,  and  which  will  necessarily 
subvert  all  party  disciplinsw  This 
is  a  specimen  of  Opposition  strategy 
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ler  a  free  constitational  Grovem- 
at ;  and  if  the  Eoyal  TiUes'  Bill 
y  be  said  for  a  time  to  hare  anni- 
ited  Mr  Lowe,  its  results  upon 

position  and  inflaence  of  the 
)eral  party  have  been  hardly  less 
eterious.  Here  is  the  view  taken 
;he  position  by  the  experienced 
ler  to  whom  these  perverse  tac- 
I  have  been  opposed,  and  whose 
iisement  at  those  clumsy  machi- 
ions  must  have  been  extreme : 
t  is  not  my  habit  to  complain  of 

conduct  or  the  language  of 
itlemen  opposite.  I  bear  as  well 
r  can  the  contumely  they  bestow 
m  us.  But  I  have  no  occasion 
3omplain  myself  of  the  conduct 
;he  Opposition  upon  this  question. 
t  has  been  factious;  if  it  has  been 
consequence  of  deep  device, — of 
ny  leaders,  of  many  meetings — 
tn  of  round  robins,  and  of  factious 
crests, — ^thattheTitlee'  Bill,  which 
I  now  prevailed,  has  been  opposed 
.h  such  pertinacity  during  the 
ole  of  this  session,  so  far  as  the 
iition  of  the  Government  is.  con- 
ned, it  has  neither  frightened  nor 
ikoned  us.  We  owe  it  to  that 
)osLtion  that  our  majority  appears 
lost  to  have  doubled  that  which 
30  generous  country  accorded  to 
at  the  last  election.  In  another 
ce,  where  I  was  not  conscious 
t  Her  Majesty's  Government 
3  so  strong  as  I  believe  they  are 
the  House  of  Commons,  when 
re  was  a  trial  of  strength  we  had 
ubstantial  majority.  Therefore 
should  be  guilty  of  political  in- 
titude  if  we  did  not  show  some 
se  of  the  service  of  those  opposed 
us." 
The   particular  feiult  for  which 

I^we  suffered  condign  punish- 
at  was  really  one  for  which  the 
ole  Opposition  was  responsible, 
forgot — as  the  party  throughout 
tse  proceedings,  from  the  first 
;ht  of  the  session  onwards  forgot — 
the  excitement  of  reckless  con- 


test, the  very  existence  of  their 
Sovereign,  who  was  personally  and 
vitally  interested  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion. Mr  Lowe,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt,  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  making  an  assault  upon 
the  Queen.  He  simply  overlooked 
her  existence — forgot  that  if  two 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  since  1858 
were  dead,  their  Sovereign  survived, 
and  could  contradict  his  statement 
— and  never  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment that  his  rash  and  extravagant 
attack  upon  Mr  Disraeli  bore  with 
still  greater  indignity  upon  the 
Queen.  It  was  the  obvious  sequel 
to  the  preceding  tactics  of  his  party. 
The  newspapers  applauded  it ;  even 
the  respectable  'Spectator'  was  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  plain-speaking 
which  was  so  much  needed  at  Court, 
and  which  would  be  of  public  ser- 
vice. The  same  paper  was  subse- 
quently of  opinion  that  Mr  Disraeli's 
stem  rebuke  should  have  been  de- 
livered in  private,  and  that  he  was 
much  too  intent  on  private  venge- 
ance. The  Prime  Minister  certainly 
put  a  stop  to  some  of  the  most  reck- 
less and  misguided  proceedings  that 
ever  weakened  a  political  party.  He 
obliged  them  to  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion ;  and  we  hope  that,  now  that  a 
whole  session  has  been  wasted,  the 
Sovereign  publicly  arraigned  by  one 
of  her  own  subjects  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, and  put  upon  her  defence 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  whole  of  Europe  laughing  at  our 
extravagance  and  excitement,  the 
Liberal  party  will  subside  into 
quiescence,  and  allow  the  public 
business  to  proceed.  We  defy  any 
one  to  match  the  proceedings  of  this 
session  in  any  part  of  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  this  reign.  It 
has  filled  all  competent  observers 
with  amazement ;  and  the  only  pos- 
sible good  which  can  come  of  it 
would  be  that  the  Liberal  party 
would  seriously  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  understanding  the  belli- 
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gerent  rights  and  duties  of  a  minor- 
ity, the  proper  functions  of  a  con- 
stitutional Opposition. 

K  the  result  has  been  disastrous 
to  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
Liberal  party,  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  public  suffer  almost 
as  much.  England  cannot  afford  to 
part  with  an  organised  and  capable 
Parliamentary  Opposition.  It  is 
one  of  the  ''  bulwarks  of  the  consti- 
tution." No  Ministry  can  safely 
dispense  with  the  stimulus  to  party 
allegiance,  the  aid  to  discipline,  and 
the  guarantee  for  cautious  adminis- 
tration, which  is  derived  from  the 
sense  of  being  face  to  face  with 
capable  opponents — ^men  who  can 
call  them  to  account,  and  replace 
them  in  their  offices  if  they  fail  to 
render  it.  Parliamentary  control 
would  lose  one-half  of  its  effective- 
ness if  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
the  disorganisation  of  one  of  the 
two  great  parties,  lost  the  power  of 
formally,  in  a  decisive  manner, 
placing  Ministers  on  their  defence. 
But  it  is  essential  to  the  retention 
of  such  a  power  that  the  verdict 
when  once  taken  should  be  accepted. 
If  the  same  battle  must  be  fought 
over  three  or  four  times,  with  no- 
thing but  one  solitary  issue  at 
stake,  with  wrangles  as  to  who 
should  lead  the  attack,  wrangles  as 
to  the  character  of  the  majority  and 
the  effect  of  the  decision,  not  merely 
is  valuable  time  lost,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment gradually  acquires  the 
moral  right  to  treat  such  proceed- 
ings with  contempt.  When  votes 
of  censure  are  tossed  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  the  Government  vainly 
asking  who  stands  sponsor  for 
them,  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
is  losing  a  portion  of  its  authority 
and  dignity.  The  Liberal  party 
needs  to  be  forcibly  reminded  that 
instead  of  looking  for  a  speedy  re- 
versal of  their  present  fortunes, 
they  have  been  steadily  going  down 


the  hill  for  the  last  three  sessions  ; 
and  that  it  is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  improvement  that  they 
study  the  position,  rights,  and  du- 
ties of  a  parliamentary  minority, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  can 
successfully  reconcile  the  duties  of 
Opposition  with  proper  respect  to 
all  three  estates  of  the  realm,  and 
the  continuous  progress  of  the 
public  business. 

There  is  only  one  other  observa- 
tion which  we  need  to  make.  The 
late  Government  were  turned  out  of 
office,  if  for  one  thing  more  than 
another,  for  excessive  and  cheese- 
paring economy.  Mr  Disraeli's 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
1868,  was  ejected  for  precisely  the 
opposite  reason — alleged  extrava- 
gance and  inflation  of  estimates.  That 
was  the  burden  of  the  attack  upon 
them  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  cele- 
brated oratorical  campaign  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  it  no  doubt  was  power- 
fully made,  with  results  which  were 
successful,  and  even  dramatically 
complete.  In  the  present  temper 
of  the  public  mind,  a  patriotic  Op- 
position might  render  public  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  economy.  They 
would  earn  the  approval  of  men  of 
both  parties  who  believe  that  any- 
thing which  tends  to  wasteful  ad- 
ministration has  injurious  conse- 
quences, not  merely  on  the  public 
purse,  but  on  the  moral  force  of 
public  life.  They  would  have  a 
staunch  friend  in  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  his  present  official  career  he  de- 
nuded himself  of  his  surplus,  rather 
than  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  public  departments  with  the 
weakened  power  of  resistance  in- 
duced by  an  overflowing  ex- 
chequer. In  the  later  days,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  felt  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  he  is  the  effec- 
tive advocate  of  economy,  and  a 
faithful  representative  of  the  tax- 
payer in  the  Cabinet     In  his  own 
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Is :  ''As  to  permanent  works,  you  the  extravagance  that  has  been 

Grovemment  had  no  doubt  kept  caused*     I  think  the  figures  them- 

:  certain  works  which  it  mignt  selves  are  sufficient,  and  I  need  not 

)  been  desirable  to  undertake ;  go  further  into  the  matter."  In  the 

they  had  done  so  for  economical  first  place,  these  figures  were  not 

^ns.     They  were  all  of  them  in  true ;  and,  in  the  next,  they  were 

ur  of  economy;   but  none  of  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.   ''The 

1  were  in  favour  of  economy  accounts,"  said  Sir  Sta£Fbrd  Korth- 

Lout   exceptions.      But  in  the  cote,  speaking  on  official  authority 

«st  on  the  part  of  every  service  and    with    official    responsibility, 

et  as  much  as  it  legitimately  ''  showed  that  the  expenditure  dur- 

d,  he  claimed  to  put  in  a  word  ing  the  last  year  Mr  Lowe  had 

>ehalf  of  the  Exchequer,  because  held  office  was  £72,500,000,  and 

vished  to  take  care  that  there  not  £70,500,000,  thus  diminishing 

dd  be  no  damage  done  to  the  the  crimeof  the  Government  from  an 

onal  credit,  and  no  risk  incurred  increased  expenditure  of  £7,500,000 

my  deficiency."     No  Finance  to  one  of  £5,500,000."    Mr  Lowe 

ister  can  do  more  than  that;  declined  to  "analyse  the  figures;" 

he  alluded  to  the  assistance  but  if  he  had  wished  to  state  the 

:h  he  derived  from  the  financial  case  fairly,  as  he  would  have  done 

inistration  being  thoroughly  dis-  if  his  object  were  to  advance  the 

ed  in  the  House,  and  the  heads  public    interests,  he    could  easily 

he  two  great  spending  depart-  have  pointed  out  that  two  millions 

ts  being  publicly  put  on  their  were  required  for  the  Army  and 

nee  with  regard  to  the  increased  Navy,  one  million  and  a  quarter  went 

3nditure  for  which  they  were  to  the  repayment  of  debt,  and  two 

onsible,   and  which  amounted  millions  and  a  quarter  to  the  relief 

couple  of  millions.     Patriotic  of  local  taxation  and  the  successful 

public-spirited  leaders  of  Op-  carrying  out  of  our  recent  educa- 
tion would  see  that,  during  tional  policy.  In  fact,  the  only 
tenure  of  office  of  this  Minis-  disputed  item  must  necessarily  be 

their  best  guarantee  for  eco-  the  increase  of  the  Army  and  Navy 

ly  would  consist  in  a  vigorous  estimates.    No  analysis  of  figures  is 

cism  of  the  details  of  expend!-  required,  but  simply  a  demonstra- 

,   and  an   equally  determined  tion  that  recent  improvements  and 

>ort  to  the   controlling  and  re-  adminis  trative  changes  were  unneces- 

ining  hand   of  the  Chancellor  sary.   This  the  Opposition  has  failed 

he  Exchequer.     But  what  pos-  to  do  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that, 

i  effect  can  the  following  inveo-  whatever  may  be    the  feeling  of 

of  Mr  Lowe  at  Eetfoid  have,  increasing  the  exemption  from  the 

$pt  to  weaken  the  hands  of  Sir  burden  of  income-tax  in  favour  of 

ford  Northcote,  and  throw  dis-  particular  classes,  the  country  will 

it  on  all  attempts  to  enforce  econ-  not  object  to  return  to  a  threepenny 

'1    "  The  estimated  expenditure  income-tax,  if  the  result  is  a  power- 

.pril  1874  was  £70,503,000;  the  ful  and  effective  military  and  naval 

mate  this  year  is  £78,044,000.  service.     Every  one  must  have  read 

that  the  expenditure    of   the  with    pleasure    the  result  of   the 

itry,  comparing  these  two  pe-  Prince  of  Wales's  extended  observa- 

3  together,  has  been  increased  tions  both  of  the  army  and  the  four 

ng  the  last  two  years  by  the  squadrons  which  he  mentioned  at 

of  £7,541,000.    I  cannot  ana-  the  GuildhalL     It  is  clear  that  the 

these  figures  now  so  as  to  show  Administration  is  determined  to 
^u  cxix. — ^No.  Dooxzviii.  3  a 
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restore  Uie  efficiency  of  the  public 
service.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  be  trusted  to  en- 
force a  spirit  of  economy;  and  if 
the  influence  of  the  Liberal  party,  on 
that  as  well  as  other  subjects,  falls 
so  far  short  of  what  their  country- 
men have  a  right  to  expect,  it  is 
due  to  the  previous  mismanage- 
ment of  their  affairs  which  has  ren- 
dered office  impossible,  and  fails  to 
secure  to  them  any  sympathy  or 
encouragement  in  the  cold  shade  of 
Opposition. 

The  increasing  prostration  of 
their  opponents  gives,  of  course, 
greater  strength  and  authority  to 
the  executive  Government.  Al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  unmixed  satisfaction  that  that 
parliamentary  control  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Opposition  to  effect, 
should  be  exercised  in  an  unskilful 
and  perfunctory  manner,  yet,  so 
far  as  it  tends  at  the  present  time 
indirectly  to  increase  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Government,  its  result 
is  beneficial.  Affiiirs  wear  a  very 
triumphant  appearance,  both  for 
the  Administration  and  for  the 
country  over  which  it  rules.  The 
brilliant  progress  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  through  the  Eastern  domin- 
ion of  the  Queen,  and  his  splendid 
reception  at  home,  have  served  to 
display  the  empire,  and  power,  and 
loyalty  of  the  English  people  in  a 
significant  and  unobtrusive  manner. 
Ko  monarch  in  ancient  or  modem 
Europe  could,  either  by  himself  or 
his  heir-apparent,  parallel  this  as- 
sertion of  unquestioned  supremacy 
over  prosperous  and  peaceful  mil- 
lions. The  enormous  territory 
which  we  rule  in  India,  with  its 
vast  and  disciplined  army — the 
powerful  squadrons  and  fortresses 
which  command  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  England  and 
the  East — the  enthusiastic  loyalty, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  union  and 
strength, — are  brought  home  to  the 


imagination  of  Europe  without  a 
trace  of  ostentation  or  parade.  The 
moral  effect  has  been  considerable, 
and  has  also  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  an  Administration  which 
does  not  disdain  the  influences  of 
sentiment  and  imagination  over  the 
course  of  events.  The  increased 
hold  over  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
fitting  out  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Korth  Pole,  with  every  precaution 
to  insure  success,  have  gratified  the 
national  love  of  enterprise,  and 
helped  to  secure  the  popularity  of 
the  Government. 

Two  complications  in  the  East 
and  West  no  doubt  occur  to  the 
minds  of  everybody  as  the  most 
prominent  topics  of  political  atten- 
tion. They  would  necessarily  be 
subjects  of  anxiety  to  the  strongest 
Administration.  The  extradition  dif- 
ficulty with  America  cannot,  we  pre- 
sume, attain  any  very  great  propor« 
tions.  The  American  Government 
will  hardly  attempt  to  ride  rough- 
shod a  second  time  over  the  £ng- 
lish  people,  who,  they  may  depend 
upon  it,  will  never  again  succumb 
to  another  Alabama  humiliation. 
They  have,  moreover,  themselves 
admitted  in  several  treaties  the 
principle  for  which  England  con- 
tends— namely,  that  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  whole  principle  of  extradi- 
tion, which  is  in  all  cases  limited 
to  certain  specified  crimes,  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  a  man  upon, 
one  charge,  and  then  try  him  upon 
another, — it  may  be  a  totally  differ- 
ent chaige,  and  it  may  also  be  one 
not  related  to  any  of  the  offences 
specified  in  the  treaty.  The  recent 
acquittal  of  a  notorious  criminal 
belbre  Mr  Justice  Brett  has  shown 
the  importance  which  is  attached 
to  this  stringent  application  of  the 
principle  of  extradition,  and  most 
treaties  recognise  and  act  upon  it. 
The  celebrated  Ashburton  Treaty, 
so  vehemently  denounced  by  Lord 
Palmerston  at  the  time  of  its  exe- 
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.tion  as  an  Afihburton  capitulation^ 
ntains  an  extiadition  clause  which 
les  not  in  terms  guard  against 
bat  may  be  deemed  a  dishonest 
:ercise  of  a  stipulated  right,  a 
ludulent  evasion  of  an  implied' 
ndition.  It  does  not  in  terms 
y  that  a  man  shall  not  be  claimed 
)on  one  ground  and  then  tried 
>on  another;  shall  not,  for  in- 
Eince,  be  claimed  as  a  felon  and 
.en  tried  as  a  poHtical  offender, 
tie  Americans  now  demand  Wins- 
w  as  a  forger,  and  they  decline 
le  condition  that  he  shall  not  be 
it  upon  his  trial  for  any  other 
fence.  They  produce  instances  to 
LOW  that  we  have  not  always  al- 
wed  a  like  condition  to  be  imposed 
pon  us:  if  that  is  so,  we  erred, 
tie  whole  question,  as  far  as  Wins- 
w  is  concerned,  is  obviously  one 

construing  a  treaty  and  ascertain- 
g  the  mutual  rights  which  have 
(en  recognised  under  it.  It  is  not 
fected  in  any  way  by  the  Act  of 
J70.  Apart  from  the  Winslow 
se,  which  stands  by  itself,  and  is 
)t  to  be  determined  retrospective- 
,  it  is  clear  that  the  Ministry  in- 
nd  that  for  the  future  such  a  con- 
tion  shall  be  observed  even  if 
le  treaty  has  to  be  remodelled 
ith  that  view.  It  is  nothing  more 
lan  a  condition  that  a  treaty  right 
tail  be  honestly  exercised  on  both 
ies. 

Either  side  can  retire  from  the 
xtradition  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
H2;  80  that  as  regards  the  fu- 
ire  our  course  is  clear:  and  thein- 
ntion  is  to  put  a  stop  to  and  cor- 
ct  a  practice  which  is  an  invasion 
'  that  right  of  asylum  which  we  im- 
irtially  confer.  Such  right  of  asy- 
m  would  be  practically  abolished 
.  the  case  of  any  one  against  whom 
pnmd  facie  case  could  be  made 
It  in  respect  of  any  offence,  how* 
'er  slight,  named  in  an  extradition 
eaty.  The  particular  case  of 
^inslow  must  stand  or  fall  accord- 


ing to  the  letter  of  our  engage- 
ments at  the  time  of  the  demand 
made  for  him;  and  those  engage- 
ments, we  take  it,  must  be  construed 
by  the  light  of  what  both  parties 
have  shown  by  their  acts  that 
they  have  understood  to  be  their 
meaning. 

Then  as  regards  the  growing 
difficulties  in  the  disaffected  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  and  the  determined 
attitude  of  the  Kussian,  German, 
and  Austrian  Ministers,  it  is  clear 
that  the  plot  is  thickening;  but  it 
is  not  equally  clear  what  England 
either  wishes  or  is  prepared  to  un- 
dertake. All  Europe  is  waiting 
upon  events,  and  they  in  their  turn 
are  but  slowly  accomplished.  Lord 
Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  has  recently, 
in  an  outspoken  document  printed 
in  the  ^  Times,'  declared  his  convic- 
tion, in  spite  of  all  the  sanguine  an- 
ticipations of  bygone  years,  that  the 
independence  of  the  Turkish  empire 
has  vanished,  and  that  it  is  an  idle 
dream  to  attempt  to  restore  it,  or  to 
pretend  that  it  exists.  The  last 
twenty  years,  which  ought  to  have 
witnessed  its  restoration,  have  de- 
moralised it  with  corruption,  and 
sunk  it  below  the  level  of  hope. 
In  the  face  of  imperial  bankruptcy, 
and  total  inability  to  cope  with 
armed  insurrection.  Lord  Stratford 
de  Kedcliffe  proposes  the  most  dras- 
tic remedies,  and  that  the  effective 
execution  of  them  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  and 
his  Ministers  and  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  international  com- 
mission. Count  Andrassy's  Note, 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  respected  the 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment, is  out  of  date  and  must 
be  reformed.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
the  counsels — ^nay,  even  the  deci- 
sion— of  the  three  Imperial  Govern- 
ments, have  recently  tended.  But 
the  probable  outcome  of  events  of 
this  magnitude  bafiftes  conjecture. 
The  three  Powers  cannot  put  up 
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ynih  a  chronic  state  of  local  disturb- 
ance immediately  outside  their  own 
frontiers ;  the  passions  of  their  own 
border    population    cannot  be  re- 
strained for  ever.     Possibly  the  fin- 
ancial difficulties  which  paralyse  the 
Sultan's  Government  exercise  a  de- 
terrent   influence  on    Eussia    and 
Austria ;  and  the  enormous  indebt- 
edness of  Europe  may  in  future 
years  become  one  of  the  chief  guar- 
antees of  peace.     The  pressure  of 
debt,  and  the  fear  of  England  and 
France,  must  tell  upon  the  policy 
even  of  these  imperial  despots :  the 
danger  of  a  crisis  arises  solely,  as  it 
appears,  from  the  Sultan's  inability 
to  stand.     The  existing  state  of 
things  cannot  continue,  and  cannot 
be  mended  by  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment.    Lord  Stratford  de  Eedclifie 
suggests  that  the  IN'orthem  Powers 
are  contemplating  the  erection  of 
independent,  or  ^tio^-independent, 
principalities    between    themselves 
and    Turkey;    thus    reducing  the 
dominion  of  the  Sultan  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass.     So  far 
this  country  would  not  be  deeply 
involved.     It  is  in  the  fate  of  the 
residue,  the  character  of  the  Power 
which  will  hold  Constantinople  and 
command  the  Bosphorus,  that  we 
are  so  vitally  interested.    ''  The  vast 
basin  of  productive  countries,"  says 
the  same  authority,  "  to  which  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  are 
open  outlets,  could  not  be  closed 
without    commensurate    injury  to 
our  commerce   and    influence;    it 
could  not  be  held  by  any  Power 
jealous  of  its  advantages  without 
giving  a  veiy  precarious  character 


to  our   position  in  the    Levant.** 
Although  the  command  of  the  Sues 
Canal,  and  a  considerable  influence 
in  Egypt,  are  sufficient  probably  to 
insure  our  line  of  communication 
with  Lidia,  the  ''Eastern  question," 
in  its  final  solution,  must  remain 
one  of  infinite  importance  to  Eng- 
land.    Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  already  assured  the  country 
that  they  are  deeply  conacious  of 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  our 
interests  in  the  East,  and  that  they 
are  resolute  to  maintain  them.  They 
are  undoubtedly  armed  with  the 
determined  support  of  Parliament 
and  their  fellow-countrymen;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
defend  the  purely  British  interests 
which  are  involved,  and  in  all  other 
respects  leave  to  the  Powers  more 
immediately  concerned  to  work  out 
the  difficult  problem.     K  events  of 
a  decisive  character  are  on  the  eve 
of  astonishing  the  world,  they  will 
scarcely  equal  some  of  those  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years. 
A  single  decade  has  remodelled  the 
map  of  Europe,  brought  a  new  set 
of  forces  into  play,  and  transferred 
the   seat   of   military    supremacy. 
Mankind  go  on  much  the  same  as 
before ;  perhaps  the  prospects,  hap- 
piness, and  security  of  the   race 
have  been  improved  by  it     The 
downfall  of  Turkey,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Turk  from  Eu* 
rope,  would  in  themselves  be  an 
incalculable   gain.     It  is  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  subsequent  chapter 
of  events  which  veils  the  desirable 
catastrophe  from  the  imaginations 
of  men. 
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